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CHOOSE TO 
BE YOUR 


Would you trust your firm's prestige 
to a shabby, down-at-heel salesman i 
Of course not. Yet many otherwise 
progressive firms entrust the selling 
of their goods to cheap-looking 
‘shoddy print. Such print has as bad 
an effect on the public as a disreput- 
able looking salesman. Avoidit.... 
ensure selling success at a reasonable 
cost by letting The Times of India 
“Press dress your print smartly and 
impressively. o 


* 


@ For quotations on catalogues, folders, booklets, calendars, etc., write to 
the Business Manager, The Times of India Press, Bombay, - 





| ~_ Gg } ADVERTISEMENTS 4 4 G? 2, 


NEW & REVISED EDITION 


SANITATION in INDIA 


GRD 


HE 4th edition of Dr. Turner’s 
manual on Municipal Sanita- 
tion in India. Every chapter 

revised. Valuable statistics. Entirely 
new sections dealing with ‘‘Food”’, 
‘Malaria and Mosquitoes”, ‘Air 
and Ventilation”, ‘Soils and 
Building Sites”, ‘Village Sanita- 
tion’’, have been incorporated in 
this new edition. Several new 
illustrations. Indispensable to. 
Public Health Officers, Municipali- 
ties, Local Boards, Medical and 
Sanitary Students, Etc. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND V. P.P. 
IN CLOTH Rs. 15 / ™ EXTRA. 


eA a Pp a ER ETE G ATTA TE SEINE OOD LESLIE. 


Obtainable at all Booksellers or 


THE TIMES OF INDIA OFFICE, 


Bombay and 13-1, 13-2, Government Place, East, Calcutta. 





_A Handy and Practical Guide. 


| HOW TO SPEAK 
HINDUSTANI 


IN A MONTH 





A Vocabulary that will enable the 
new arrival and the visitor to 
understand the language of the 
people. It is produced in the 
convenient waist-coat pocket. size. 





Price Re. 1-8 
| Pestage 4 Ans. 
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~ BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 
BOMBAY,, CALCUTTA  & LONDON. 
es 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
a OY a ae “ty ey We ae ge ge ge he 


. ‘QUALITY : 
PRINTING | 
) ‘AND . 
) THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS | 
BOMBAY as4.ox%  } 
are synonymous , 
. ia . 


PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers— 
Printers who study the finer arts of printing 

and printing appeal. 


SS 


Whether it be a Magazine, Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


vd 





THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
BOMBAY 


Can supply your needs. 


Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to peceue sound business and increase profits. 


? 


‘Suggestions & Estimates submitted EEME obnecton 


nm nna a i i ate ge og OBE SA Ogee Ig A OBS OY a”, 
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THE 
INDIAN YEAR BOOK 
1937-38 


VOLUME XXIV 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of The Indian 
Empire, with an Explanation of the Principal 
Topics of the day. 


EDITED BY 
Sir STANLEY REED, Kr., K.B.E., LU.D., 
AND 
Francis Low. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., LtTD., 
“THe Times oF Inpia”’ OrFicEs, Bombay AND CALCUTTA, 
LoNDON AGENCY: SALISBURY SQUARE House, FLEEE STREET, E.C. 4. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 





AND 


THE TIMES OF INDIA @RESS | 
| 


PRINTING 


N are synonymous 

\ BD 

\ PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 
\ all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
\ untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
\ that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
N the best you must employ Expert Typographers— 
\ Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
‘y and printing appeal. 


Whether st be a Magazine, Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterheading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 
BOMBAY 


Can supply your needs. 


sie 





Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 


Speen nanan aerenteD ve, 


* 


«Suggestions eg Estimates submitted without obligation. | 
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~ CALENDAR ‘FOR 1937. 

































: JULY 
| Sun. *% | 3/10/17) 24[ 31 
M. *| 4/11/18 | 25] + 
Tu. «| 5/12/19 | 26] 
Ww, # | 6113 | 20) 27] 2% 
Th. ”| 71 14| 21 | 28) # 
| FE. 1| 81 15| 22) 29\ # 
S. 2| 9116] 23|30| 
FEBRUARY. 
| Sun...| #| 7, 14| 21|28| # 
M. ..| 1/| 81 15|22| #1) # 
Tu. 2| 9116|23| #| 
Ww. 3|10|17| 24| «| # 
Th. ..| 4) 11) 18| 25) «| 
F. | 5|12|19| 26| #| # 
iS. | 6|13|20| 27) #1 
MARCH. 
1} Sun...( #| 71 14 21 28 | ra 
|) M. ..| 2] 8] 15 | 22 29 | 4 
! Tu. ..' 2] 9| 16/23/30! # 
WwW. ..| 3{| 10) 17! 24 31 | # 
y Th. ..| 4) 11) 18) 25) #) % 
F. .., 5/12: 19!) 26) #) * 
S. ..) 6 13; 20,27] *| 
APRIL 
2...) e| 4 | 
M. ..t #] 5112/19) 26) # 
1 Tu. ..| #@{| 6| 13) 20) 27| # 
|W. ..) | 7 | 14) 21 | 28) # 
Th. ..| 1] 8| 15; 22! 29| # 
F. 11) 2] 9 16 | 23 30 | 3 
S. ..| 3|10|17: 24) #1 # 
MAY. 
a 0 
* 31 
+ Sg 
Sg 
% 
i * lg 


Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 
¢ Last Quarter. .» 4th, 7h, 52m. P.M, | D First Quarter... *.. 20th, 1h. 32m. 4.M. 
.. 12th, 10b. 17m. p.m. / @ Full Moon .. 26th, 10h, 45m. P.M. 


Sun’s - 
Moon’s | Declina- 


@ New Moon 








Indian Standard Time, 















‘Day of the Week. True | Moon- Ageat| tion © 
: a eta ee Noon. | rise. Noon. | at Mean 
reer Sree P.M. P.M. Noon. . 














H. M.| Ho OM.| Ho oM. |] H. OM. [A.M] OD. Bess 
Friday 1 1 |7 12/6 12/0 42/10 21/10 18] 18°3/ 28 2 
Saturday.. 2 2/7 12/6 13/0 42/11 18 {10 50| 10-3! 22 57 
Sunday .. 8 3/7 18/6 18/0 43 11 26 20°3 | 22 62. 
Monday .. 4 4/7 18] 6 14/0 43] 0 2] O 1] 213/22 46° 
Tuesday .. 5 s 17 isle i5/0 44] 0 51] 0 38] 223) 22 40: 
Wednesday 6 6 {7 13!6 i/o as} t 411 2 15] 238°3| 22 33° 
Thursday 7 7 17 #1416 16/0 45{ 2 31) 3 B57] 24°83] 22 95) 
Friday .. 8 8 |7 14/6 17/0 45, 8 22] 2 41] 25:3] 22 18. 
Saturday.. 9 o |7 14/6 17;0 46| 4 18] 8 28! 26.3} 22 10 
Sunday .. 10 10 |7 14] 6 ts : 5 5} 4 19] 27°83] 22 1° 
Monday .. 11 11 |7 14] 6 18 | 0 46; 5 56] 5 13] 28°38] 21 52° 
Tuesday .. 12 1217 15/6 jo 46; 6 44) 6 O| 203) 21 48. 
Wednesday 13 | 13 |7 18/6 2/0 47; 7 381{ 7 6] o-e| 2 ssi 
Thursday 14 14 }7 15} 6 21/0 47] 8 14] 8 1 , | 
Friday .. 15 15 }7 16/6 22;0 48] 8 56] 8 87 
Saturday.. 16 16/7 15|6 22/0 «48| 9 87] 0 53 
Sunday .. 17 17/7 15/6 28/0 48{10 16/16 49 
Monday .. 18 18 {7 15} 6 26/0 49/10 58/11 46 
Tuesday .. 10 | 19 | 7 : 6 25/0 49 a <= 
Wednesday 20 20/7 15/6 25/0 49; 0 28] 0 46 
fhursday a1 | 21 }7 18/6 26/0 60] 1 18| 1 «| 
Friday .. 22 | 22 |7 16 | 6 27(0 50] 2 = 2 60 
Batarday.. 2 | 23 [7 15/6 27/0 60/ 3 18/ 8 52 
Sunday .. 2s | 2 }7 15/6 elo 50] 4 14| 4 52 
Monday -. 25 25 | 7 16 6 29/0 61] 5 | 6 47 
fuesday .. 26 26 (7 | 6 2/0 51) 6 16) 6 30 
Vednesday 27 27/7 14/6 29:0 b61/ 7 14; 7 2 
‘hhursday 28 28 |7 +414; 6 $80;0 61; 8 «| 8 6 
riday x | a {7 sie solo se} o 1! 6 4s 
aturday.. 30 80/7 14; 6 81/0 52] 9 53 | 9 22 

31 | 381 ]7 14/6 81:0 52/10 42] 9 50 





unday... 


ect hence anes amen tetantentmctihenn 





ose 


Phases of the Moon—fEBRUARY 28 Days. 

















. , 26m, AM. 
: | C Last Quarter.. .- 3rd, 5b. 84m. p.m. | D First Quarter... -. 18th, Oh, 20m 

*.. o 

@ New Moon .. .. 11th, 1b, 4m, Pm. | © Full Moon -- .. 25th, 1b, 13m. aid 

Be, tases Sun's 
é Indian Standard Time. Moon's Dedlina 
" Day of | Day of Moon- | Moon- ge a oD 

* Day of the Week.| the the Sunrise. | Sunset. ane rise. Be Noon. | at Mea 
‘ Le eee mene eareeanar ee 










Hom ig. ow |e mew OMT eo om] OD. grat 

, Mondayy.. «| 2 {| 82 |7 13/6 s1{0 82 1132 | 1035] 196] 27 
‘Tuesday .. : 2 83 1/7 18/6 82/0 58! .. 11 12! 20°6{ 16 * 
Wednesday z| 3 | 34 !7 isle seio 68 023 | 11 aa a1¢| 16 %8 
Thursday ‘i 1 | as \7 ale sslo oa] 1 13! 0 85| 226) 16 
Friday | 5 | 86 |7 s2]6 se/o 58} 2 4] 1 20} 286] 16 . 
Saturday. ../ 6 | 37 |7 a2] s6/0 o8| 2 55] 2 9] 246) 15 44 
sunday... ..| 7 | 88 |7 ule s5{0 63| 8 46) 8 1) 266] 18 ia 
Monday... «i; 8 so |7 mle s5/0 s8| 4 35| 3 56] 26-6] 15 #7 
; Tuesday .. J 9 ao |7 tole ee|0 58] 5 23] & 52] 27°76] 14 48 
‘ Wednesday z 10 41 |/7 10/6 80/0 68} 6 8] 5 48] 286; 14 28 
i Thursday ee 42 |7 10/6 87/0 58, 6 51] 6 46{ 20°6| 14 9 
iwriday .. «| 12 | 43 ]7 016 e7jo 68| 7 84) 7 a8{ 10) 13 40 
Saturday...) 18 | ae |? c e3lo ss! 8 15} 8 a1] 20} 18 99 
i, Sunday .. ‘ 14 45/7 «816 88{0 s8| 8 57; 9 40] 8:0; 18 8 
Monday .. . 15 417) «67/6 89/0 58] 9 40/10 41}; 40] 12 48 
Tuesday .. . 16 47 17 7le 9910 88,10 26 11 42) SO] 12 28 
Wednesday | 7 | 48 [7 6{6 «ojo ssf ar a6). 6o| 12 7 
Thursday “| 8 | 4 |7 516 slo s8| 0 9| 0 43 | TO} IL 46 

- ‘Friday | 19 po {7 51/6 40}0 583) 1 6/ 1 45 | BO] 11 2% 
Saturday.. | 20 51 \7 |e 1/0 88) 2 6} 2 45, 80] IL 8 
Sunday.. ..| 21 | 582 |7 4/6 at}o 88) 8 7} 8 40] 10°} 10 42 
Monday .. | 22 68 17 8\6 41/0 58; 4 5f 4 S2{ 1170; 10 20 
Tuesday .. : 2 | 4 i7 26 «gio s2| 5 2| 6 19] 120] 9 58 
Wednesday | 24 65 1726216 «642 lO 66g] 6 68] 6 «2; 180; O 86 
Thursday | 25 66 17 11/6 4210 62) 6 5O| 6 ay 1470] @ 14 
Friday ..  ..) 26 | 57 |7 1/6 48/0 61] 7 42) 7 19| 150) 8 52 
“Saturday. 4 27 | 58 |7 0/6 48/0 61] 8 83] 7 55] 160) 8 a 
: ' 98 | so j6 69/6 «8/0 61] 9 28| 8 s2| 170; 8 7 





Phases of the Moon--MARCH 31 Days. 
C Last Quarter .. =... 5th, 2h, 47m. PM.{ D First Quarter... =... 19th, 5h. 16m, py. 


@ New Moon... es 13th, lh. 2m. am. | @ Full Moon ae .. 27th, 4b. 42m. 4, 




















7 Day of |Day of Indian Standard Time. ___ |Moon’s pes 
Day of the Week. ie “an yoo Sone Sune. Noon, | gem | Mow A S| “i ate an 
| an pO Pa 3 . : | i Noon. 
| | | H. M. ! H OM. | eM. | an | ae ! D. | , =, 
Monday . i 1 | 60 | 6 58 6 44 O 651 | 10° «44 ! a 9 | 18-0! 7 44 
Tuesday .. 2 | 61 16 58/6 45/0 B1:11 4 9 48) 19-0 7 1 
Wednesday | 3 1 6 16 587 6 45/0 51 ! 1l 55 : 10 30! 20°0) 6 58 
Thursday | 7. 63 Le 56/6 45/0 SI! .. (11! ero! 6 85 
Frida al 64 | 6 kad e'o sii 0 se) oy aap) 6 12 
y ae | ; 6 46, 
Saturday. oe er ae ee 0 81 azo! § 49 
Sunday .. | 7 | 66 6 B4 | 6 “70 50 2.25) 1 43) 24-0) 5 26 
Monday .. / 8 | 67 | 6 B86 “70 50 | 3 13/2 30 | 25 0 5 8 
Tuesday... = ../ 9 | 08 6 88/6 47/0 80) 3 A0 3 84) 260] 4 a 
Wednesday ~../ 10° 69 16 52.6 48/0 49) 4 42:04 30! e7-0) 4 15 
Thuraday ou} 30 B16 48 0 49) 526: 5 27} aan! 352 
Friday | 1 : 7 16 50 6 48 0 06 7) 6 ZT! 200) 3 2s 
Saturday... - 13 | 72 6 49, 6 48 0 40 | 6 50, 7 26° 0-5: $3 
Sunday...) 1 | 78 (6 49/6 6 0 49.7 a 8 a 
Monday .. i 4 | 74 i 6 48 | 6 49/0 40 | 8 zh o3hy a5{ 2 5 
Tuesday .. a 16 | 756 47 | 6 49/0 48 | 9 11:10 BHI 35] 1 ft 
Wednesday ss | 17 | 76 | 6 46 | 6 49 | 0 48 : 10. 11038! 45[ 2 tn 
Thursday ae eae ee ee wio asin eo! .. i wel a. 
: iy send | ; BM. AM. f 
Friday .. 0 4.) 19 | 78 jo #456 80/0 47; 0 1 0 40, 65 0 4 
Saturday | 20 | 79 |6 48 | 6 50,0 47) 1 4 a ae Oe Bh o.: 2k 
Sunday .. i 21 | 80 c 2/6 sag 47 | 2 0 2 20 8°5: 0 
Monday .. Pe 22 81 | 6 41 | 6 0 | 0 46 ! 2 67! 3°17 | OO, Voy 
Tuesday... = ..| 28 82 | 6 40 | 6 51 ! 0 46) 3 52 | 4 0 | 105) 05 
Wednesday ..| 24 a3 ! 6 39/6 51 | 0 46 | 4 44) 4 39 | W565) 1th 
Thursday ee: | 84 | 6 89 | 6 51 | 0 45) 5 86 ! 57 | ABB) dw 
Friday .. 2. | 26 | 85 6 38 | 6 51/0 4s | 6 26 | 5 54 | 13-5] 2 3 
Saturday | 27 | 86} 6. $8 | 6 51 | 0 46 ! 7 16; 6 31 | 14°56] 2 & 
Sunday .. a 28 | 87 | 6 87/6 652 | 0 45 | a8 7 | 7 8 | 15°5} 2 kw 
Monday ..  ..| 20 | 88 e 36 | 6 b2 | 0 “a; 8 87) 7 a 16.5] 8 4% 
Tuesday... ..| 30 89 | 6 35 . 6 52 0 441 9 48 | 8 25! 17°75] 8 ar 
Wednesday ee 31 | 90 | 6 84 | 6 62 | OQ 44 | 10 39 | 9 10 | 18°65) 4 rf) 
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Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 
C Last Quarter...  .. 4th, 9h. 23m, a.m. | DB First Quarter..  .. 18th, 2h. 4m. a.m. 


@ NewMoon .. .. lth, 10h. 40m. a.m. @ FullMoon .. .. &5th, 8h. 54m, P.M. 





2 aR Ne re rare —_ 














Day ot | Day Ml Indian Standard Time. ee ay 

as ns on Month. Year — | Sunset Xeon, | Moon | Moon” /Neon. [at Meas 
a_i | | | | | | 
: lu. Mo mR Min Mi mime mM! DON, 
| | pM. | at. | os 
Thursday ! 1 | m1 6 33 | 6 53/0 48] 11 29 | 9°66) 19°5! 4 23 
Friday .. | » | 92 , 6 a3 6 58 | 0 43 ie 10 44 | 20'5' 4 46 
Saturcay.. | 3 | 03 6 se 6 53 0 42 | a 1% ie | 215) 5 
Sunday . | 4 { 94,6 31) 6 53, 0 42) 1 ME ees 5 32 
Monday . 5 ! 95° 6 3016 54 (0 42) 1 50 1 21 | 43°55 55 
‘Tuesday . : (6 | 06 6 20 6 54) 0 a 2 34 | 2 16 | 24°5' 6 «18 
Wedneaday | 7 | 97'°6 2 6 54:0 41) 3 16 | gv iz} 255 6 41 
Thursday — 98° 6 23 | 6 54 | 0 | 3 58 4 7 26-5, 7 3 
Friday .. ; 9 | 9916 27.6 54.0 41) + 40) 5 os! 275, 7 26 
saturday. . ! 10 | 100 | 6 26 | 6 65 0 ‘0 5 28 @ a 28°57 48 
Sunday . | Uj 201) 6 251 6 55 (0 40; 6 9) FF 12) 2975: 8 1U 
Monday .. ; 12 | 1202/6 24/6 85/0 40; 6 59' 8 17) Ad: 8 BR 
Tuesday . : 8 | 103 6 23/8 55/0 401 7 sa 9 28 21 8 4 
Wednesday 14 ! 104 6 22 | 6 56.0 39 | H OSt : 10 28 | 1) 8 16 
Thursday 15 ! 105 | 6 21 : 6 56:0 39 | 62 | 11 20) 4 1} v3 
Friday 16 | 106 ! 6 20! 6 56 | Oo 39 | 10 53 | _ ' dl, 9 50 
saturday... 17 | 107 | 6 10 | 6 87) 0 38 | 11 55 | oS | 6-1 10 20 
Sunday . 18 ! 108 | 6 19; 6 67 (0 88 | 0B | 1 u| me 10 41 
Monday . . 19 | 109 | 6 183i 6 7 | 0 38 1 48) 1 59) 81, 12 2 
Tuesday . 20 | 110 | 6 17! 6 670 38 | 2 41 ! 2 40 | o-1) 11 28 
Wednesday 7 21 | 111 | 6 16/6 87 : 0 88! 3 32 | 3 | 10-1 11 43 
Thursday 4 22 | 112 | 6 1616 58 (0 “ 4 28 : $3 5: ll 1 w #64 
Friday a a 118; 6 14, 6 58.0 87} 5 ei 4 mL] ae 12 24 
Saturday. . a 24 | 114 | 6 14! 6 58 | 0 87: 6 2: 6 s| 18-1} 12 44 
Sunday . | 25 | 115) 6 18/8 5950 a7 6 52! 6 45' ial) is 8 
Monday .. . 26 : 116 | 6 18 | 6 59 | 0 87 | 7 | 6 25 | 11 13° 23 
Tuesday .. 0.4} 27 | 17 | 6 18 | 6 B90 s6| x 18 | ; | Worl) 18 42 
Wednesday [| 118 | 6 12:17 010 s6{/ 9 23/1 7 52 | ie 14 1 
Thursday wf 29 | no 6 | 7 #0 ! 0 86/10 18 8 30 | 181 14 20 
Friday .. ..| 30 | 120 6 w/z v0 = 11 1} 9 29} 10: 7 14 39 
| 








h demeetaahendl leetie nt nT omnete nectar or eraommen noen eaendnaee nreememeneeteneer am nameee 9 maeamennmemnnmitaeenieemmnnamenne 





Phases of the Moon—-MAY 31 Days. 
C Last Quarter .. .. 4th, Oh. 6m, ee D First Quarter .. .. 17th, Oh, 19m. P.M. 


@ New Moon .. .. LOth, 6h, 48m, P.M. | ( Full Moon... .- 25th, lh, sm. PM. 





Indjan Standard Time. Sun’s 


Day of | Day of Moon’s} Deciina- 


etter 





























Dav of the Week, } the, | the sunrise. | sunset. | weogn. | Moon- | Mt” | ARs. lt “Mon 
AM | PM. | “py | tse Noon. 

| | H. M. H. M.| HH. M. | H. M. | H. M. | D. | N. 

| | PM. A.M, eae 
Saturday ; 1 121 16 Wi7 41,0 86:11 4 | 10 20 | 1] 14 
Sunday .. | 2 122 | 6 Wu!7 1/0 = 86 Fon a a 21-1 | 15 bb 
Monday .. 3 123,16 10| 7 1/0 86; 0 29); 0 6Fy 22°71 | 15 85 
Tuesday .. ae | 4 124 | 6 | 7 2/0 85/1 11 | 1 Of 23-1 | 16] 
Wednesday 5 | 5 125 | 6 9, 7 2/0 86; 1 SI | 1 54] 2471 | 16 
Thursday.. ..) 6 | 126 | 6 0 | 7 2/0 385] 2 32 | 2» 50] 25-1 | 16 25 
Friday | 2 | 427 lo al 7 3]0 5 BIR | 3 48] 26-1 jo 
Saturday | 8 128 | 6 7 | (i 38/0 85 | 3. O67 | 4 50] 27°71 | 160 
Sunday .. | 9 | 129 | eo aziz slo ssl 4 44 | b 65 | 2871 ! 701s 
Monday .. | 10 | 180 6 6| 7 4|o 35 | 5 26 | eae hey ae! 
Tuesday .. | 1] 131 | 6 6 7 4;0 365 | 6 33 | 8s 7 O-7 ! 17. 4: 
Wednesday ; 12 132 : 6 6 | 7 4/0 385 i 7 3A ! 9 13 1-7 | wo 
Thursday | 13 | 133 | 6 5 7 5/0 85 : 8 38 | 10 12) 27 | 18 17 
Friday .. | 14 134 ! 6 B | 7 5/0 ) 0 42 | 7 3:7 | 1R 3 
Saturday... 5 | 19 6 4) 7 6/0 BE) WO 48 | a eC 
Sunday .. | 16 | 136 | 6 417 6/0 8 | i Wi. ied | 9 
Monday .. loa | 137 | 6 4 7 610 85: U0 87 | ogo | ot | 19 14 
Tuesday .. | 18 138 | 6 3 | 7 7; 90 865 | 1 2Y | 1 18 ron | 9 2 
Wednesday | 19 | 139 16 3 | 7 710 365 | 2 20 | L A6 | Sv lio al 
Thursday | 20 | 140 | 6 3 | 7 7,0 85 ee: | 2 81 O°7 | 19 6 
Friday ad | 21; 14! | 6 217 8}0 35 ! 3. 58 | 3 8] 107 | 0 6 
Saturday.. ay | 22 142 | 6 2 | 7 8/0 851 4 48 | 3 457} 11:7 | 20 1* 
Sunday .. a | 23 143 6 2 | 7 9/0 35 | & 38 | 1 23 Lory | wy Mi 
Monday .. ee 24 144 1 6 217 9 | 0 35 | G6 20 | 6h 5 | 13°7 | 204i 
Tuesday .. a | 25 145 | 6 2| 7 9/0 35 | 7 20 | 5 50 | 14-7 200 fie 
Wednesday | 26 146 | 6 2 | 7 10;0 36 | ae | | 6 3 | 16°71 21 
Thureday 27 | 147 [s | 7 10/0 86| s 57} 7 26] riley 4: 
Friday 28 | 148 6 1 | 7 11/0 86] 9 44) 8 IZ} At? | 21 24 
saturday. . 29 149 | 6 1/7 11;0 86; 10 27] 8 OF 18-7 i 21° 33 
Sunday .. 30 160 |}6 1 7 12;O B86; 1h 9) 10 Lt 18G | 2104: 
Monday .. : 81 161 |6 1 | 7 12/0 86/11 48] 10 54) »QO-7 | 21 ht 
eo aa a A EN Te tS acl | 
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Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 
C Last Quarter.. .. 2nd, 10h. 54m, A.M. B First Quarter .. .. 16th Oh. 338m. A.M 


@ New Moon .. .. Oth, 2b, 18m. A.M, | @ Full Moon... .. 24th, 4h. 30m, A.M. 


Ce a ainiaenthi aanemmnaanennemennaemmmnennmnnnanemenanamensnenn tema teeest 


























Day of} Day of 7 7 _____ Indian Standard Time, | sroonre oN 
ane ee Month Year. | Sunrise | Sunset, oot, | Moon- | Moone | S850) at Stean 
ieee Ss lesa a i a No a ag NOMS 

| | H. ah M. | H. oM. | HOM. OW, | dD =: N. 

T 52 | ! of | 3 A.M, i ps | 2% , 

ueaday .. 1 152 |6 117 who se] .. jit 471 217! a2 0 
Wednesday | 2 13 |e a}7 42 | 0 36 : ae eae | Q2°7 : 22 & 
Thursday 8 164 16 61/17 «18 | 0 37) 1 8 L 36. 24-7) 92 16 
Friday | 4 | 155 | 6 | 7 18 | 0 87 | t 40 ; 2 $4 | 24°7 | 22 23 
Saturday... ee | 156 6 1}7 Ilo 37 2 383 885 2a? ! 22 30 
Sunday .. | 6 | 157 | 6 1!7 14 | 0 37 } # vO 4° 3s 26°7 ' gg 87 
Monday .. | 7 | 158 | 6 i 7 14 6 37 : 4615, 5 44 | 23-7 22 43 
Tuesday .. 8 | Io | ¢ i 7 #45 : i} 87 : fh 1 6 ot | 26'7 . 22 49 
Wednesday | 9 | 160 | 6 1| 7 15 '0 38 | fh 616 1 oF } 4 22 54 
Thursday | 10 | 161 | 8 1} 7 16°06 $8 T Bowe Re He bd 29°50 
Friday | 11 | 12 | 6 ; t T60% Sk K O28 | uo 45 2-4 23 4 
Saturday.. | 12 ! 163 | 6 1, 7 16 | oO $8: YH 838 Ww $2 e428) & 
Sunday .. | 18 | 164 | tS " 7 16:50 ga 10 26 7 11 1a 4:4 99 Lt 
Monday .. | 14 | 165 | 6 i. 7 17. 0 30 | A an | Ll 4 S423 °0«418 
Tuesday .. | 18 | 166 | ti 1: 7 917 0 30° ie oe 6493 OLS 
Wednesday | 16 | 167 6 1 7 17 39 | ] 4 3h 74. 29° 20 
Thursday | 7 | 165 | 6 7 Ce Ss) cs Cr SS i St 2 2 
Friday | 18 : 169 | é 2 7 1B 0 40 2 HE TAS Q°4 23 24 
Saturday | 9 170g z 7 IW 0 40 2 st 2 22! aud 23° 25 
Sunday .. | 2 i Wl ig att Wie 4 4 Bh OF 4 Ma eg oe 
Monday .. a] 21 : lve 3 & 9-7 18. 0 40 * 25 47 YB OB DF 
Tuesday .. .. 22 | Ii é 347 1Q@ 0 4h t 6 £033 13°4 23 27 
Wednesday | 23 | 174 ee i Goon as | 14-4 23 26 
Thursday | 24 | 175 1 6 7 CWP at OR a on TS 1h es: ge 
Friday 25 | 176 | 6 giz Woo 41. 8 26° 7 5 lea ag Bh 
Saturday. . 26 : 177 : 8 ‘i 7 Woo 4 as Cae ee ran nc | 23° 23 
Sunday .. 270) lis | 6 ' 7 20 | OU 4b 8 ah 8 SU | isd | 23 21 
Monday .. 28 : 179 | 6 7 7 2 0 48 1a 20 i WRI! 19-4 3 % 18 
Tuesday .. ; 29 130 ! 6 4/7 20 | 0 2a ft | 10 Sb word 28° 1S 
Wednesday | 30 ! 1st | 6 rn 7 620 , oO 42 | ll 47 , Aboo0 | Zi'4 23012 

] | 


u 


Lal 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 












































C€ Last Quarter .. Ist, 6h. 38m. p.m. @ Foll Moon ' .. 28rd, 6h. 16m. P.¥ 
@ New Moon .. Sth, 9h. 42m. a.m. 
p First Quarter .. 15th, 3h. 6m.p.m. 9 @ Last Quarter .. Bist, Oh. 17m: A.M. 

i Ne aes — —"gun's 
Day ofthe Wout vw a a ne eee aT 

"|Month. | Year. ie cue. | Ne. ola eral Noon, at ad 

| M. |B. ie u. | a. M.| H. M. D | JN 
Thursday 1! aele siz 20l0 a2] .. 026 | 22-4) 23 
| | ALM: 

Friday .. 2 183 | 6 5 | 7 20/0 | 0 29] 1 28 | 23°4 | 23 
Saturday.. | 3 184 | 6 6)7 2) 0 48 | 1 13] 2 24 | 24:4] 23 
Sunday . gg | 185 | 6 617 al ae 3 = 3 26) 25-4 | 22 
Monday .. | ; 186 ! 6 6,7 a 43) 2 58) 4 31 | 26-4 | 2200 
Tuesday . | 6 s7l6 7 7 20 | 0 43! 3 57] 5 35 ; 27-4 | ae 
Wednesday | =o7t 188 | 6 7 | 7 20;0 48 ; 5 0 | 6 35) 2e4 | oe 
Thursday a | wo) 6 7/7 2/0 48] 6 6) 7 a1 vera | 20 
Friday | 9 | 190 | 6 Ri? 20'0 445 7 a] 8 2B. v1) 2 
Saturday... | 104 191 6 87 20 ‘0 44 | 6 101 9 7 i Or 1 92 ae 
Sunday . | ve 02 | 6 817 20 | 0 as! 9 sj 49 | a1 | 22 
Monday .. = 12 | 193 | 6 8) 7 20 | 0 44 | 10 als 27 oe 22 
Tuesday . 13) 194 | 6 817 20 Jo a4 | 10 56 | 5 | 51 ! 21 
Wednesday a 14 | awe) 9.7 20) 0 44 | M47 | Woy) 61) Bs 
Thursday {| 15] 196 6 9 17 19 | 0 44) 0 38 | ak. | 71 | 214 
Friday 2. ..| 16 | w7l6 9/7 Wwjo 44) 1 = | oa] ea a 
Saturday... a 17} 198; 6 10/7 19/0 45 2a9! 1 4 | or) 2: 
Sunday . - 18 , 199 | 6 10 | 7 19 ! 0 465 | 3 10 | 1 48 | 10°1 | 21 
Monday .. 19 | 200 | 6 10 | 7 19 | 0 46; 4 Of} 2 2) iid | 2048 
Tuesday . 20} 20116 11,7 18}0 45 | 4 49| 38 16 | 121} 20 4 
Wednesday 3 21/202 | 6 11 | 7 18 | 2 ene g7/ 4 7 | 181} 200 4 
Thursday 22; 208 | 6 12/7 18/0 451 6 8/4 58) 147 : 20 21 
Friday 23 | 204;6 12 | 7 18 | 0 45|/ 7 7/5 51 64 | 2U 
Saturday... 24} 205 6 12/7 17/0 46 | 7 49| 6 45 | 16°1 : Ws 
Sunday . 25 | 206'6 13/7 17 | 0 45) 8 20) 7 39) 171] 19 5 
Monday .. 261 207 | 6 18 7 17/0 45] 9 9. 8 82] 161; 19 3% 
Tuesday . 27 208 | 6 18 | 7 «417 | 0 45) 9 48 | @ 26 | 19°] | 19 4 
Wednesday “| 28 200 6 14 | 7 16 | O 45/10 30/10 211! 201 | 19 
Thursday .-| 29 | 210!6 1417 16 | 0 45/11 12/11 38] 21-1) 18 ¢ 
Friday ..  ..[| 30) 211 | 6 ul? 16 iO 45) 11 59 | O17 | 997) i ag 
Saturday. . =, 31 | 212 | 6 15 | 7 16 | 0 46 es 1 $17 | 2371 | 18) & 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 


PM, @ Full Moon . .. 22nd, 6h. 17m, A.M- 


.- 6th, 6h. 7m. 


@ New Moon 


.. 20th, 5h. 24m, A.M. 


C Last Quarter. 


.» 14th, 7b. 58m, A.M. 


D First Quarter 








Sun’s 
Declina- 


Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 
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Day of the Week. 
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Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


@ New Moon... .. Sth, 4h, 24m, AM. | © Full Moon .. .. 20th, 5h, 2m, P.M. 


® Firat Quarter.. .. 13th, 2h. 27m. A.M. | © Last Quarter... .. 27th, 11h, 13m. A.M. 


























Day of | Day of | _ Indian Standard Time. Moon’s peclina- 
Day of tho Week. | the, | the lance /sunset,| FF! | Moon | Moon |A8°*| ., HO", 
A.M. P.M. P.M. rise. set, Noon. 
| | | H. M.| H. x H. M.| HM. | HW. M. | D. | N. 
| | | A.M. | ¥eM. | le 
Wednesday | 1 244 16 23/6 55/0 39/ 2 41 | 1 8) 25°8 8 26 
‘Thursday ; 2 245 | 6 aH 6 54,0 30) 8 41 ! 4 Bl | 26° | & oO 
Friday | 3 246 16 241 6 68, 0 88) 4 40, 5 35 | 27°% | 7 43 
Saturday... ! 4 | 217 |6 246 5210 88] 5 37 ! 6 1% | 28°8 | 7 «21 
Sunday... | 5 | 28 ;6 24/6 51/0 88) 6 32 | 6 56 | 03 | 6 48 
Monday .. 6 249 | 6 25) 6 50) 0 87| 7 26 3 7 38 | 1°3 | 6 36 
Tuesday .. | 7 | 250 |; 6 25! 6 “i 0 87) 8 18) 8 14) BB |6 44 
Wednesday | 8 | 251 | 6 26) 6 i 0 37 9 9 : 8 53) 38:3 ! 5 51 
Thursday {| 9 | 252 16 25/6 480 B86)/10 1) 9 35) 43)6 29 
Friday 10 | 253 | 6 256 4770 86) 10 53/510 IR) 53 | 5 
Saturday... | 11 | 254 | 6 2516 46/0 86 ae : hod) 63 ! 4 4 
Sunday .. ve | 12 | 255 | 6 25) 6 4s| 0 35| 6 33 } uh St] 7-3 | 40 20 
Monday .. | 18 | 256 | 6 a 6 ao 85] 1 22]. 8-3 | 3 BR 
Tuesday .. | 14 | 257 | 6 ; 6 “ O 85 2 10 | Tae be 209% ) $ so 
Wednesday | 15 | 258 | 6 26 6 0 84] 2 55 | | 32, 103)3 12 
Thursday | 16 | 259 | 6 26) 6 7 0 84) 8 38 | 2 24 | 11°33 | 2 48 
Friday | 17 260 | 6 266 41,0 88) 4 20 ) 3 Is | 12-3 | 2 25 
Saturday... | 18 | 261 | 6 27 6 40 #3] 5 1] 4 18 | 3/2 2 
Sunday .. | 19 | 262 '6 27) 6 3 0 388] 5 42 | 5 7 | 14a | 1 39 
Monday .. | 20 | 268 | 6 27/6 sal 0 sz] 6 24) 6 3! 16-3 | 1 16 
Tuesday .. | 21 | 264 | 6 27/6 7 0 82 | 7 4 | 7 1 | 168°8 | 9 50 
Wednesday pare | 265 | 6 a 6 36) O 82; 7 458 oe | 17°3 | 0 29 
Thursday | 23 | 266 6 a7 6 86 QO S81] 8 43 } Ho 3) WSs; 0 4 
Friday | D4 | 207 : 6 27,6 35}0 81] 9 37 | we 5 ! 19°3 | 0 ar 
Saturday... | 25 | 268 ;}6 2816 340 931/10 34 ! ll os | 20°38 | G41 
Sunday .. | 26 | 269 6 386 _ 0 sofi1 ssi og | 21°38 | 1 5 
Monday .. | 27 | 270 | 6 5 6 32) 0 30 ‘ : 1 6 | 22° 3 | 1 Bs 
Tuesday .. ‘A | 28 271 | 6 oa 6 31/0 30 0 3h | iso] essla st 
Wednesday a | 29 | 272 | 6 ‘ 6 801 0 20; 1 34 | 2 48 | 24-3 | 2 15 
Thursday 2 | 30 | 273 | 6 29 6 2 0 29 | 2 33 | 3 32 25-3 | 2 39 
ne CL CR CL LL A tenga 
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Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 
@ New Moon... .. 4th, 5h. 23m, p.m, | © FullMoon .. .- 20th, 3h. 15m. 4.M 
M. | 


D First Quarter . ». 12th, 9h, 17m. P, 


© Last Quarter .. .. 26th, 6h. 56m. P.M, 


ed 





Indian Standard Time. { Sun's 


Day of | Day of Moon’s: Declina- 














aoe eee svontn.| Year. | Sunrise. | Sunset. | Noon, | Mvon- | Bloom | ARO | at Stean 
on Booms Nia Sis PN JPM Noon, 
: | H. M. | H. M. , HW. OM. H. | M. | H. OM, | dD. | 8. 
Friday .. : 1 : 274 | 6 29 | 6 29 | 0 29° aa ! a ae | 26°3 | . : 
| 
Saturday.. ee Qo Ba | 6 29 | 6 28 0 29- 4° 24 | 4° 53 | 20°s3 3 25 
Sunday .. | 3 | 276 ! G 30. 6 27 GO St he ha : 5 383i ! £8°3 : 3 45 
Monday .. : 4 3 2776 30 : 6 26;0 2 6 9 | 6 il | go-3| 4 11 
Tuesday .. 7 5 , 278 B80 | 6 26 0 2% TF A 6 AG | O38: 4 34 
Wednesday | Ko 870 | 6 3n | 6 2 : 0 88. 7 52, 7 3h | 1:8 4 «(57 
Thursday | ? | 280 6 3116 24 | QO 2&8. 8 44 | Ss 13 | -2e > & 2 
Friday : 8 21 | 6 31 : 6 23 ; 0 27 | a 35 ! & 58 | bos | $45 
saturday rr ee ee) ee Oe or 
Sunday .. ! 10 285° 8 82 : 6 21 | ti 8F 7 i ae , In 33 | ts i B 2D 
Monday .. ) ou 24 G6 826 BO AF NM HT IL why WS] 6 52 
Tuesday .. } 42 230-6 32 | 6 19 Oo OE ee ue SP. MEY Beas 
Wednesday | IR) 8866 BSB IB} O86. 1 BI as oma 7 87 
Thursday [> SST 8 $3 | 8 1750 26 7 2 18, Fo Bt Ors : 7 59 
Friday | 15 288; 6 83 6 16 QO 26 2 os | 1 au 10's | g@ 22 
Saturday... | we | BW 8 33 : 6 15 0 26 3 34 3 2 53 | 11-8 | & 44 
Sunday .. | | 200 0 34 | b 1400 2h: 64 —6€«dCGS SC CB : 12 8 : 9 6 
Monday : IX 2M | hb 84 | 6 13 7 0 25 4°57 : to 40, Ld's | 9 wS 
Tuesday .. | 9 3 292 : 6 384 | 6 12 | 0 2) 5 48. 5 4d 14.8 ; a 50 
Wednesday 20 | 203 6 33 16 1 0 23. 8 82° 8 48 | Ab8 : 10 12 
Thursday | at) Beh 6 BG MO 8g oT AF! OT BOF 16S tO 88 
Friday .. q pd | 205 | 6 88,6 do O 2. & 24. 8 55 : 17.810 d4 
Saturday .. v3) 208 6 85 ) 6 a Q 24. 25: 9 58 | In.s 11 16 
Sunday .. fo 24 | 07 6 BO BO oe to BR le 50) ABB aL 8? 
Monday | 25 | 2s 6 86 | 6 8.0 2.1 2 1 os ; 20.8 11 87 
Tuesday .. | 26 . You | 6 we 7 ) 0 28 os | 0 46 | 21.8 ! 12 4 
Wednesday 4] 27; B00, 687 (6 7!0 28 0 8! 1 a8 | 92.8 ! 12 39 
Thursday 28 7 301 : 6 37 6 7 0) 8B | 1 23: 2 14 23.8 12 59 
Friday 20 : B02. 6 87:56 8 0 23, 2 19: 2 54 | 24.818 19 
Saturday . . 30 ! 303 : 6 8F : 6 4 | 0 8 3 12 7 3 a2 : 25°8 : 18 39 
Sunday.. a 31 | 804 | 6 Ro 6 0 23: 4 4 : 4 10 | 26°R 18 59 


@ New Moon 


B First Quarter 


WO oe we tee 


Day of |Day of oe See Moon's co 
Day onine WeEE Tyonth. | year. | Sunsise-| Sunset. | oon, | Mgon- | Moon- | Non. lap afean 
ee |) P.M. | Noon. 
aa) f u. |B. uw | mow) a u. | H, mM. | OD. 8. 
| | | a 
| | | Am. | PM, - | 
Monday .. 1 305 6 38); 6 6; 0 22 4 a 4 48 27°S | 14 1s 
Tuesday . 2 306 6 30/6 6| 0 22. 5 47 | 5 28 28°S | 14 Fy 
Wednesday ig 307 |6 39 | 6 5 0 22 6B 38 | 6 10] 29°38} 14 bb 
Thursday 4 | 308 |6 40!6 6{|0 22 7 29 | 6 54/ 1:1 | 15 1 
Friday .. 5 | 309 | 6 wo 4|o 22 8 20| 7 40 2-1 | 15 ¥ 
Saturday .. | 6 | 310 | 6 41/6 4|/0 22) 9 Z 8 23! 31/16 5:2 
Sunday . 4 7 311 16 41/6 4; 0 22 | 9 67: 9 17 4°1 | 16 16 
Monday | 8 | sie |6 4216 4 | 0 22 10 43 | 10 8 | 61116 27 
Tuesday . i 9 | 812 [6 42/6 4 | 0 28 “11 27 | 10 58 6:1 | 16045 
Wednesday i 10 | 3141/6 48/6 3 | 0 23 Weg | 11 49 | v1jqa7 & 
Thursday -+| il | 315 |6 43 | 6 3 | 0 23: Oo 48 | oe | an it 
Friday .. ..| 12 | 316 c 44/6 3/0 23) 4 97! 041) galar 3s 
Saturday... le | 317 16 44 | 6 2 0 23 ! s 6 | 1 33 | 10°1 | 17) 62 
Sunday .. | | a fo 45 | 6 ale ee ee eee : 
Monday .. 15 | a9 [6 45/6 1/0 28 8 30 | 2 ot 12-1) 18 2 
Tuesday . ‘ 16 | 320 | 6 46/6 1 | 0 28 | 4 17; 4 a 13-1 | 1B Ss 
Wednesday “| 17 | 821 |6 46 | 6 11/0 2: 5 9 : 5 27] 141/18 52 
Thursday 18 | 322 ;6 47 | 6 0 | 0 23 | 6 6 | as 33 | 151 | 19 
Friday .. 19 | 323 43/6 0! 0 23007 7) 7 39] 164 | 19 22 
Saturday... 2 | 324 16 48 | 6 0 | 0 2% 8 12) 8 43] 47.1 | 19 3 
Sunday . 7 21 | 825 e 9/6 0) 0 24 | 9 17 9 43) Is1] 19 50 
Monday .. 22 | 326 16 49 6 0/0 24:10 19 : 10 39] 19-4 | 20 
Tuesday . scl 23 | 327 | 6 50 | 6 0 | O 24 ! 11 19 ! ae ied 2°1 : 20) It. 
Wednesday : ca Gea ae | 6 0 | om! .. io te) an 120 2s 
Thursday | 25 329 | 6 51 6 6; 0 2 !  i6 | 0 54] 22°71 ! 200 4:3 
Friday .. 4 26 | 330 [6 5216 0 | 0 2 4 yg | 1 32] 23°41 | 29 6 
Sapursday 27 | 331 |6 53 | 6 010 2% 2 4 12 iol] aaigi gs 
Sunday .. es 28 332 6 53 | 6 0 ! 0 26 | 2 62 2 48 25°} | he 
Monday .. : 29 338 | 6 5416 0 | 0 26 | 3 451 3 271 Meu | 81 95 
Tuesday . 7 30 | 334 16 54/6 0] 0 or 4 84) 4 8 {| 21/21 3 
pa a a ie ee 
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Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


os .. 3rd, 9h, 46m. a.m, 


a .. llth, 3h. 3m. P.M. 


























© Full Moon 





C Last Quarter .. 





18th, 1b. 40m. P.M 


.. 25th, 5h, 34m. a.M. 





Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 


@ New Moon .. .. 3rd, 4h, 41m, A.M. © Full Moon ics 


p First Quarter .. . lth, 6b, 42m. a.m, | @ Last Quarter 





: 








Day of the Week. | seth. | Pan | Sunrise. | Sunset, : ue Moon- 
| | A.M. | PM.) pa | rise. 
| | | HM. | H. M. | H. M. ! H. M. | 
} | i { A.M. | 
Wednesday 1 |} 335 | 6 55 | 6 O' 0 28 | 5 25 
Thursday ; 2 | 336 6 55 : 6 0,0 2 : 6 15) 
Friday | 3 | 3837/6 56/6 0] 0 8) 7 5, 
Saturday : 4 | 338) 6 57 ! 6 0 ! 0 29 ! 7 A | 
Sunday | 5 | 829 | 6 58 6 00 | 6 40 | 
Monday | 6 | 340; 6 5/6 1,0 86, 9 24) 
Tuesday | 7 | 341} 6 59 | 6 1 3 0 30 | 1007 | 
Wednesday a: | 342 | 6 5916 1 | 0 30,10 46) 
Thursday ; 9 | 343 | 7 0 : 6 1 ) 0 31 Ml a ) 
Friday | 10; 34,7 0°6 2 0 BL! 0 3 | 
Saturday | nC | G6 20 82 0 4h ! 
Sunday 12 | 846 | % 8 | 6 3:0 82 : 1 22. 
Monday 13 | 347 | 7 2 : 6 3:0 38. 2 a 
Tuesday : lt | 348 : 7 3:8 38'0 83: 2 32 : 
Wodnesday 4 15 ! 349) 7 3 ;6 4.0 84 3 46 
Thursday 1 1G | ae 7 4 : 6 4°0 85: 4 45 | 
Friday ee | a1'7 416 5 (0 85) 5 4s , 
Saturday . 18 | 352 : f 5 ! 6 5. Ga 86 ! 6 54 | 
Sunday i 19 | 85317 6 6 6.0 36: Ss 6 
Monday ; ; 20 35d | 7 6 | 6 6 | 0 37 | 9 3: 
Tuesday we | 9517 7 6 7 | 0 av. 10 4) 
Wednesday =...) 22 858, 7) 716 is 0 S81 1 
Thursday .. 23 | 357 | 7 § : 6 8 | 0 88.11 55 
Friday nae | 368 ! 7 88 8 0 49 t eh. 
Saturday 25 ; 359 | 7 9 : 6 9 0 seu at : 
Sunday | 26 | 360.7 9:6 9 6 4° 1 89 : 
Monday ..| 27 : 361 7 610 | 6 10 : Oo 40 : 2 380 | 
‘Yuesday 9g | sng! 7 10 '@ 100 41) 8 St: 
Weduesday a 29 | 363 : 7 6h | 6 10' 0 41 t It 
Thursday .| 30 [| 364, 7 11'6 IO 4l] 56 J 
Fridag . 31 . 365 ! 7 1 | Re 11! a azio5 60 


cee seeeeaeetne tee 








.. 18th, Ob. 22m, a.M. 


. 24th, 7h, 50m. P.M, 


| Moon’s 
Age at 
as ett Noon. 
I 
u. M.; 6ODC 
P.M. 
4 51} 28-1 
] 
5 37; 2971 
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CALENDAR FOR "1938. 
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PREFACE 


A OOD 
=? 


HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them su geestions for the 

improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all tc be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend toa great 
extent on the part taken in its editing hy the 
members of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depatt- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. W ithout such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics 


Suggestions for the tmprovement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book mav be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later ae reee which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
July, 1937- 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKARI.—Excise of Hquors and drugs. ; Banv.—(1) A gentleman in Benga}, corres- 
ie | ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan, 

Acnuvr.—-Untouchable (Hind!) Aenddhar. =" (2) Yence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
ACRFAG® ConrripuTion.—Contribution paid. accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. : of a Raja but often used of any son yvungerthan 
| the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 


ADMRAI-—Supreme ruler, over lord, added tO. of address=Lsquire. ‘Iere are, however, one 
“Maharaja,” &c., it means‘ paramount.” | or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
AFSAR.—-A corruption of the English “officer” | eat ota Diwan; 3rd, ‘hakur ; 
ANIMSA, -~Non. viclence. | BaBuLt.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
ANLUWALIA._-Name of a princely family of which {s used for tanning, ACACIA ARABICA. 


resident at the villageof Ablu, near Lahore. ; DBaparasu.—A bad character: a rascal. 
AIN.—A timber tree TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA. = Ragn.—Tiger or Panther, 


Se a Sikh devotec, one of RRagnta--(1) A native boat (Bngyalow), 


, th who died | UR Lec ee - ete, aaL 
bend found yy Gov Singh Gao Ne | (2) ‘he ommnon pond herun oe patty 


army (dal) of reforming | Sikhs. BAHADUR -— Lit. “brave” or “warrior, a 
° ; ee: title used by both Hindus and) Mohanmmedans, 
AKMARA—A TTindu school of gymnastics, often bestowed by Government: added — to 
AKHUNDZADA.—Son of a Head Officer. other titles, it inereases their bonour but 


aloncit designates an inferior ruler. 
_ BarrRaay.—A Hindu religious mendicant. 
ALIGHOL— Literally & Mahomedan circle. A - 


d thletfe club formed for purposes of: BasRA OR BAIkIA~The bulrush millet, a 
piavance = ' ii ' comnion food-grain, PRNNISETUM TYPHOIDEOM ; 


Akt Sea T (L lives) syn. cambu, Madras. 

L yaA—Sea King (Laccadives). - 

A ; he kaa BAKHSHI.—A revenne officer or magistrate, 
M.— an : s i o as oe ‘e . 

ze ; ‘5. Bye . Barnsarsy.-—Cheri-meri (or Chiri-miri) ‘Tip. 
Amin.—A name given in Sind to edneated ; 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu | Baxpd.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 
easte consisting principally of bankers, clerks” BANDAR.—-Monkey. 


and ininor officials, — i: \ PGs Fio 
‘ ANYAN.— species oO -tree PIOUS 
AMIR (corruptly TaMMm)—A Mohammedan | BENGALENSIS. : 8 : 


Chief, often also a personal name. 


AMWA.-A goddess, particularly Mariamma, 


ALIJAU—~ Of exalted rank. 


BARA SING.—Swamp deer, 


goddess of sttallepex, Souts. India. Barsat.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
ANICUT.—A dam or weir across a river for; =©280R. 

irrigation purposes, Southern India. | TaRSATI—Farey (horsc’s disease). 
ANJUMAN.—-A communal] gathering of Maho- = Bastr.—(1) A village, or collection of hute; 

medans. (2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 


ApHus.—Believed to he a corruption of. 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best varicty of: 
Pombay mango. 


Arz, AR21, ARZ-DASHT.—- Written petition. 
ASA¥.—A minister. 
+ Bombay only. 


ASPRISHYA.— Untouchable (Sanskrit), 
; BazaR.—(1) A street Hned with shops, Indla 
Aus.—The carly rice crop, Bengal, lay proper; (2) & covered market, Burma. 


Ahu, Assam. i ” ; ' 
: ' . v3 SECU or EGAM.-—The eminine of 
AVATAR.—An incarnation of Vishnu. ;“* Nawab” combined in Bhopal as‘ Nawat 


AYURVEDA.—Hlindu science of Medicine. ' Berum.” 


Bapa.— Lit. ‘* Vather, * a respectful “ Mr. "| Bur.—A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
Irish “ Your Honour.” smal) plan, ATLY PROB JUIUBA. 


Barra.—Lit. ‘ discount’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation, 


BATTAK.—Dhick. 
BAWARCHI.—Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 


oe 


Note.—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels: have 
the following values :--a either long as the a In‘ father’ or short as the u in‘ cut,’ 6 ag the gq 
in ‘gain,’ { either short as the iin‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in‘ feel,’ o as the oin * bone,’ u either 
short as the 00 in ‘ good,’ or long ag the oo in‘ boot,’ ai as the iin‘ mile,’ au as the ou in‘ grouse.’ 
This {s only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree: 
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BESAR.—In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— 


Woman’s nose-ring. 
Brwarn.—Name In Central Provinces for 


shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
ayn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 


{ndia, 
Buanot.—Early autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 


BHAGAT OR BYraKkTaA.—A devotec. 


BuaaG-BATAI.—System of payment o: 
revenue in kind. 


BUAIBAND.—Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 


BHAIBANDI.-—Ne potism. 
BHANGIL—Sweepcr, scavenger. 


land 


BHANG.—The dried leaves of the hemp plant, ; 


CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 
BHANWAR.—DLight sandy soil; syn. bhur. 


BUANWARLAL.—Tlble of heir apparent in som: 


Rajput States. 


BHARAL—A 
NAHURA. 


BHARAT.—India, 
BHARATA-VARSHA.—T ndia. 


BHENDI.—A_ succulent vegetable 
ESCULENTUS). 


BuUONSLE.—Name of a Maratha dynasty. 
Buup.— Title of the ruler of Cooch Dehar. 
Buvart---Name of a Balueh tribe. 
Bunusa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

ButUT.—The spirit of departed persons. 
BIDRL-—A_ class of metalwork 


(HiBIsCUs 


ornamental 


in which blackened pewter is inlaid with siiver, 


named fram the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 


BiaHa.—aA measure of land varying widely: 
the standard bigha is generally tive-cighthe of 
an acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathlawar. 


BIISitt.—Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.”’ | 


Water-carrier (lit. “ man of heaven”). 


Br (Btp).-—-A —s grassland—North 
Gujarat and Kathiawar, Also“ Vidi.” 

BLACK COTTON SOIL.——A dark-eoloured = soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Ceutral 
and Southern India. 

BOARD OF REVENUK.—The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

Bonna.--A_ sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Carjarat. 

Bor.—-See Ber. 

BRINJAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MxLon- 
GENA; syn. eyg-plunt. 

BUND.—LEmbankment. 

BOUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 
Also “ Monkey.” 


Himalayan wild sheep, Ovis: 


India, | 


‘te have an uimorela carried over him. 


'  CHIKG.—'The 


{ 
i CHINan-—A 
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CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud cr plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
Tndia. 


| CHapAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
‘ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 


| CHAITYA.—An ancient Buddhist chapel. 
CHAMBHAR (ONAMAR).—‘“ Cobbler”, “* Shoe- 
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|maker.” A caste whose trade is to tan 
‘Teather, 

| CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
| MicHRLIA CHAMPAGA. 


| CHANA.—C ram. 

| CHAND.—Moon. 

| CHANDIL—(Pron, with soft d) Silver: Chandi 
| (with palatal and short aj)—Goddess Durga. 

| CNAPATIL—A cake vuleavened read, 


CHAPRAS!E.—AN orderly or messenver, Nor- 
‘Chern india; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
‘Ma iras. 


CHAaRAS.—The resin of the hemp plant. 
CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 
CHARKHA.—A sploning wheel, 


| CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
teg3, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
: mattress. 
| CHAUDERI—Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term fa 
appiied to the headinun or representative of a 
.trade gulld. 
CHACK, CHOWK.—-A place where four roads 
Mert, 

CHAU KIDAR.—The 
tural pollceman, 


CuavuTH.—The fourth part of the Jand rev- 
‘enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
‘tories. 


» CHAVRI (CHoRO 
; quarters. 


| CHEETAL,—-ifunting leopard. 
'  CHELA.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
 Teligious teaching. 

1 

: CHTAONT.—A collection of thatched huts or 
_barrucks; hence a cantonment. 
CUUALRAPATI--One of sufficient 


of 


village watchman and 


GUJARATI),—Village head- 


dignity 


CHHATRIL—(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 


‘Yuilding such as a cenotaph, 
| CRIRF COMMISSIONER,—The 
‘head of one of the lesser Provinces io British 
India, 


administrative 


CutkOR.—A = kind CACCABIS 


of partridge, 
CHUCAN. 

Bombay name for the fruit 
POf ACHRAS Sarora, the Sapodilla plum of the 
; West Indies, 


plane tree, PLATANCUS ORIEN. 


BorJ.—-A bastion in qaline of battlements. | paris, 


CaDIJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch, 
CHabuk.—A whip, 


CHINKARA.—The Indian gazcile, GAzRnaLl 


| BENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer,’ 
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CniraL.—The apotted deer, CERVUS AXIR. 

CHOBDAR,—Mace bearer whose business is to! 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

CnoraM.—Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, Syn. 
jowar. 

Cnol1.—A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Cuownrin.—F)y-whisk. 

CHUNAM, chuna.—Lime plaster. 

CINCLE.— ‘The area in charge of—(1) A Con- 
servator of Forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


Crvin SurG@kon.—The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

JOGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

COLLECTOR.—~The administrative head of a 
Districtin Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissaioner. 

COMMISE!ONER.—(1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of varions departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, ete. 

ComPpounnd.—The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derfved from ‘ kumpan,’ a hedge. 

CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Officer 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

COUNCIL BILLS.—Bills or telegraphic tran:- 
fera drawn on the Indian Covernment by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

CountT.~—-Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
31's, etc., counts when bot more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avojrdupois. 

CourT oF WARDS.—An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquati- 
fled persons. 

Crore, karor.—Teo miltions, 


DAnA-—Lit.‘* grandfather’ (paternal) any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ‘ hovoli- 
gan boss," 


2APFADAR.—A  — nONn-comraissioned 
Officer in the army or police. 

DArrTarn,—Office records. 

Darrani.—Record-keeper, 


Daly OR pao.—A cutting 


in 


native 


{nstrument with 


Assam and Buriua, 


\ 
DAK (dawk),— A stage on a stage coach route. 


7 bur.galew | 
maintained at such stages in days before raijl-: 


Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ 


ways calne, 


DAKAITI, DACOITY.—Robbeury by five or more | 


persons, 

DAL.—(Pron, with dental do and short, a); 
“army,” hence any disciplined body, e.7.,' 
Akali Dal, Scva Dal. 


pulses, 


Dam.—An old copper coin, one-fortleth of a 
rupee, 


Da.—A generic term applied to various | 
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Darpar.—(1) A ceremonial assembly, e8- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

DARGAH.—A Mahomedan shrine ur tomb of 
& RAint, 

Dari, Dhurrie.—A rug or carpet, usualy of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool, 

DaRKHAST.—A tender or application to rent 
land. 


Daroana.—The title of officials In variots 
departments; now especially apphed to aul - 
ordinate controlling QOtfticcrs in the Pofice and 
Jail Departmenta. 


Darsnan.—-Lit. “ Sight’? To goto a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan ”’. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

DARWAN.—A door-kKeeper. 

DARWAZA,.—A gateway. 

Dasrori—-Customary perquisite. 

DAULA AND DATLAT.—State, 

Den—A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
irom the name of a divinity, 

DEROTTAR.— Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Dropvar.—A cedar, CEPRUS LEAN or C. 
DEODARA. 

Deecry CommasionER, ~The Administrative 


head of a District. in the Punjab, Centra! 
Provinevs, ete. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy MaqstTraTR AND COLLECTOR.—A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas, 

Dera.—-Tent in N. India. 

DERASAR.—Jiin Temple. 

DESAIL.—A revenue ollicial 
(Maratha) rule. 


Drsit.—(1) Native country ; (2) the plains aa 
opposed to the hills, Northern India: (3) the 
platean of the Deccan above the Ghats, 

D¥SH-BHARTA.—Patriot. 

DeESsil.—Indigenous, opposed 
forcign. 

DESHMUKH.~—A petty official 
{Maratha) rule. 


DFSH-SEVIKA.—~-Servant (Fem.) of the country; 
Female Woluntier in the Civil Disobedience 


under native 


to bideshi, 


ttoader nathye 


' | movement. 
bo point, used as a sword, and also us an arc | - 


DEvA.—A deity. 


Divspasi1.—A_ irl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murlifn Maharashtra. 

DEVASTHAN.—-Land ngsigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other regions foundation, 

HEwAN.—A Vizier or other First Minister to 


) an Indian Chief, either Windu or Mohammedan. 
land equal in rank with Sardar” ander whieh 


see other equivalents. 
a Council! of State. 


_ DHAK.—-A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril- 
liant orange-scariet flowera used for dycing, 


The tertnis also used of 


/aod also producing a gum; syn, palas, Benga! 


and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India: “ . 
khro”’ in Gujarat and Kathiawar. eee 
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DHAMNI.-— A heavy shighram or touga drawn 
by bullocks. 


DHARALA.— Phil, Koli, or other warlike castcs : 


carryiug sharp weapons. 
DHARMA.— Religion (Hindu). 


DHARMSALA.—A charitable institution pro-.; 


vided as a reating-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 


DHATURA.—A 
AFSTUOSA. 


DirE0.—A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra 
Holeya in Karnatak,. 

DHENKLI.—Name In Northern India for the 
ever used In raising water; syn. picottah. 

DHowr.—A washerman. 

Duyoti.—The lolncloth worn by men. 

D1n.— Religion (Mahomedan). 

DISTRICT.—The most important 
trative unit of area. 

DIvision.—(1) A group of districts for ad- 


stupefying drug, 


adiminis- 


ministrative and revenue purposes, under a! 
Commissioner; (2) the area in charge of a’ 


Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superinteudent of Post Offizes; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Kogineer of the Public Works Department. 


Diwan (SrKH),—Communal Gathering. 
DiwaLt.—-The lamp festival of Hindus. 
DIWANI.——Civil, a aad revenue, 


tration; now us generally in 
India of clvil Justice and Courts. 


1)04B.—The tract between two rivers, espe- 
Clally that between the Gances and Jumna, 


Dow.—Untonchable caste in Northern India, 
Dro —A hill-fort, Mysorc. 


DkyY oROP.—A crop grown without artifictal 
irrigation. 


DRY RATE.—The rate of revennoe for anirri- 
gated land. 


Don.—(Pron. ‘‘doon”) A valley, Northern 
India. 


EKKA—A amall two-wheeled 
irawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Etcur, ELAcnY.—Cardamom. 

ELcu (Turk.)—~Ambaasador. 

Enayva RAdJA~—-lithe given to the heir uf the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONEB.—See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir.——Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
ofterp loosely used of Hindu mendicants also, 


FAMINE INSURANCE GRANT.—An annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 


adiminis- 


conveyanc? 


expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of | 


public works, or to avoid debt. 


FARMAN.—An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 


FarzaAnD—Lit. means “ child’ with the de- 
Snag words added such as “Farzand-c-dilband”’ 
n 
beloved, favourite, ctc. 


DATURA | 


and 


Northern | 
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’ FARZANDARI or FAZANDARL—A kind of land 
tenure In Bombay City. 
FAS8LI,—Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
: Minus 572-3, 
FATEHL—*' Victory.”” 
FATEH JANG.-—"* Victorious 
title of the Nizam). 
; FATWA.—Judicial decree or written opinion 
‘of a doctor of Muslim law. 
| FFAUJDARI—Relating to a criminal 
Leriininal proceedings. 
PaUJDARI.—Under native rule, the area under 
: @ Faujdar or subordinate governor; now used 
“generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 
FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER.—The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 
FITTON GARL—A phieton, Bombay. 
from the nglish, 


in Battle ’’ (a 


court, 


Derived 


 GApdni, Gadi.—The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 
GARKWAR (sometimes Gcrcowak).-~ Title 


/ with’! Maharaja ’ added of the ruler of Baroda. 
‘ft was once a caste name and means ‘f ecow- 
herd,” t.¢., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
‘but Jater on, in common with ‘* Holkar’’ and 
‘* Sindhia,’? it came to he a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently  rezirded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes * Gaekwar’’ on succeed: 
ing to the estate of Baroda; ‘* Holkar,” to that 
of Indure and ‘* Sindhia,’’ to that of Gwalior, 


(All these are surnames of which Gar kwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas—and 
even Mahars). 


GANIJA.—The unfertillsed flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant CANNABIS SaTIVa, 
used for sinoking. 

Gatr.-—-Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison’ 
BO? GAURCS. 

GAYAL.—A snectes of wild cattle, BOS FRON- 


Fans, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. 

GHADR.—Mutiny, Revolution, 

(HARRIE (GARD).—A Carriage, cart. 

TARAT, Ghaut.—-(1) A landing-place on a rivet; 
(2) the bathing ateps,on the bank of a tank ; 
(3) a pass up a mountain; (3) In European 
usage, & mountain range. Ta the last senac 
especially applied to the Eastern aud Western 
Ghats. 

GuatTwaL.—A tenure-holder who originally 


held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 


Guazi.—One who engaged in “ Ghazv,” a holy 
War, i.e, against kafirs, 

Gul, Ghee. —Clarifed butter. 

GINGQELLY.—See TIL, 

Gopown.—A store room or warehouse, An 


| sadio-lndinn word derived from the Malay 
(? sadang.” 

»  Gopi—Cowherd 
the case of several Indian Princes it means: youthful Krishna with the Gopis Is a favourite 
| subject of paintings. 


girl. The dance of the 
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GoPpuRAM.—A gateway, especially applied | 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. | 


Gosain, Goswami.—A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. | 


one who restrains his passions, 


GosHa.-—~Name in Southern India for ‘ parda 
women; ’ lit. the word “ Gosha ” means corner 
or seclusion ; ‘‘ one who sits in” is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashin ” which is usually added to 
*“*Gosha” and ‘“ Parda” e¢.g., Goshanashin 
Pardanashin, 


Uti.~~An iron 
in Burma, 


HvEKA, Hooxay.—The Indian tobacco pipe, 
HuxkM.—An order, 
HUNDI.—A bill of exchange. 


IpGAn.—An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivala 
known as the Id., etc. 


ILAKHE.—A department. (Ilakha in Marathi 


pinnacle placed on a pagoda 


GramM.—A kind of pea, CIORR ARIETINUM. | and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 


In Southern India the pulse DoLICHOS BIFLUBDUS | 


is known as horse gram. 
GRANTHA-SAHEB.—-Sikh holy book. 


IMAM.—-The layman who leads the congrega- 
ion in prayer. Mahomedan. 


InaM.—Lit. ‘reward.’ Hence land held 


GuNJ.—The red seed with a black ‘eye’ of | revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
AsRUS PReoATORIUS, & common wild creeper | to service. See DEVASTHAN, SARANJAM, WATAN. 


used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a ToLa. 


Gop, OR GuP SnuP,—Tittle tattle, 


INUNDATION CANAL.—A channel taken off 


from. a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water oaly when the river is in 


GuR, Goor—Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery, South- doou. 


ern India; tanyet, Burma. 


GURAL.—A Himalayan goat antelope, Cema. 
GORAL. 


Gurpwaks.—A Sikh Shrine. 
GuRU.—(1) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2).a schoolmaster, Bengal. 


HABSHI,—Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
re for anyone whose complexion is particularly 
ark. 


HapIta.—(commonly pronounced ‘“ Hadis") 


Tradition of the Prophet, 

Hari,.—Guardian, one who has Quran by 
heart. 

HaJ.— Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

HAJAM, HasJJAM.—A barber. 

Wa31—A Mahomedan who has _ performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red, 
HakIm.—A native doctor practising 

Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a).—Governor, ruler. 

HAtAL—Lawful (from Islam point of view)- 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughtcr- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife. of, 
** Jhatka ”’, 

HALALKHOR.—-A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything ia lawful food. 

HAtl.—Current. Apptied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

HamaL—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

HaqQ.—A right. 

HaxWan—Untouchables. The term  origi- 
nally means ‘the people of God ”. According to 
Mr. Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did rot care for the 
description of ‘“‘ untouchable’, and it was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. 

Hersirza (HiJRAH)—~The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, Junc 20th,€22 A.D. 

Hexna LAL—A Hindu name (‘ Hira’ ts 
diamond and ‘Lal’ is ruby.) 


Hitsa.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA. 
tTloLngan.—BSee'* Gackwar.”’ 


Izzat.—-Prestige. 
Jack Froit.—Frauit of ARTOOCARFUS INTR- 


GRIFOMA, Ver. PBANAS. 


JAGGERY, jagrii—Name in Southern Indla 


for crude sugar; syn. gur. 


JAGIR.—An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

JAH.—A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Sindhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

JAMABANDI.~-The annual scttlement made 


{ under the ryotwarl system, 


JAMADAR.—A native officer la the army or 


. police. 


JANGAMA.—~A Lingayat priest. 


JAPTI.—Distraint; attachment: corrupt of 


the | «* Yabti. 


JATHA.—AD assosiation, 
JaTKA.—Pony-cart, South India. 


JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB,— The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans; Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, 

JaaTKa— Stroke ", used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“Halal”. 8. v. 

JHIL—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

JIHAD.—A religious war undertaken by Mucal- 
mans. 

JmGa-~—A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

Joa. (Yoar).—A Hindu ascetic. 


JOSH!I.— Village astrologer. 


JowaR.—The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGUN SOsuHsUM, or SORG- 
HUM VULGAR; syn, cholam and jola,in South- 
ern [ndla. 


Jup1.—A revenue term nS, Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER.—An Officer exercia- 
ing the functions of a High Oourtia the Centra! 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind, 
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KACHOHA.—U nripe, mud built, inferior. Kwatast.—A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
Kaouret, kachahri.—An office or office butld- leryman, or tent-pitcher 
ing, especially that of a Government official. KHALSA.—Lit. ‘pure.’ (1) Applied espect- 
KApahk, karbi.—The stalk of Jowari (¢. v.)— ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
a valuable fodder. being: equivalent to the Sikh community; 


. 2 t a 
Karmr.—Itnfidel, applied by Muslims to all, era és shay Al foots ws 


non-Mustims. ‘Northern India, and Deccan, 


Kajv, kashew.— The nut of ANAOARDIUM KnaN.— Originally the ruler of a small 
OCCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. Mohammedan state, now ancarly empty title 


pale though prized. tis very frequently used rather 
wa The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT as partofa name, especially by Afghans and 


K aKkkI.—C b Pathans. 
Cucumber. Pere eats. a-ecieieernaciien aac 


Katak, kallat.—Barren land covered with cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, = yry ee hes A sa : 


Sar The Iron age. (short a). Pei i veomdeeratd In Homner A 

ae any portion of an assessed nurvey No, whic 
Katl.—P opal weaves consort | (long a), bein uncuitivable fs Ieft unassessed. 
Kaltl.—Black soil. KmAnGgosH.—Hare. 


! 

K ALIMA.—The Mahomedan Confession of faith, | KHyaniv.—Any crops sown just before or 
K AMARBAND, Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or Juring the majn §, W. monsoon. 
belt. |  Kttas.—Special, tn Government hands. 
KANAT.—The wall of a large tent. “ Kanat’: Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
(in Persia)—Underground Canal. ; Ment estate. 

KANGAR.—A kind of portable warming-pan,, KHASADAR.—Local levies of foot soldiers, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- Afghanistan or N. W. Fronticr. 
selves warm, | Kaas-Kaas, Kus-Kus.—A grass with scented 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for mctal-; roots, used for making screens which are 
fing roads, as building stones or for preparation placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
of lime, ; .house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SQusR- 

Kans.—A coarse grass which spreads and 8OSU8. . 
revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand ; KagEppA, kheda.—A_ atockade tnto which 


ACOHARUM SPONTAREUM, - :wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
KANUNGO.—A Revenue Inspector. the operations for catching. - 
KAPAS.—Cotton. : Krcnapt, kejjeree.—A dish of cooked ricé and 


KARAIT.—A very venomous snake, BUN- other ingredients, and by Angio-Indiansa specially 


@ARUS OANDIDUS Or OAERULEUR. , used of rice with Ash, 
KARDHARI—A manager, Also Dewan In  KAltat.—a robe of honour. 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat. | Kiurna.—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
Kanez.—(Persian ‘Kanat’.) Underground ; medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
tunnels near the skirts of hills, by which water | *relgn io particular. 
ia gradually led to the surface for irrigation, Kuwass.—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,” 
capecially in Baluchistan. , sometimes a name, 
Karxun.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. | KINCoR, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad- 


: ed with gold or silver. 
Karms.—The doctrine that existence is. 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evi]; KIRPAN.—A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 
actions in past existences, oe tines i in North India. 
KARNAM.—Sce PATWARI. i“ Ryot "in Maharashtra, etc. 
: | Kopats Also “ Kudalt”.—The implement like 


Karroos.—A cartridge. : 
Ka8.—The five “ Kas " which denote the Sikh ' a ink cel eucee Wanics or digging ; 


are Kes, the uncut hair: Kachh, the short! ; 
drawers; Kura, the tron bangle; Kirpan, the’, KONKAN.—The narrow strip of low land be- 


steel knife . and Kangha, the comb. ‘tween the Weatern ghats and the sea. 


Kasal,.—A butcher. Kos.—A variable measure of distance 


Kazi,—Better written Qazi—Under native! ‘sually estimrted at about two miles, The 


rile, a judge administering Mahomedan law, | ‘listance between the kos-minars or tailestones 


Under British role, the kazi registers marriages | °° the Mugha: Imperial roads averages a little 
between Mahomedans and performs other fune- | OVer 2 miles, 4 none 150 yards, Also nacta 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. Haulant chUdsihawal drawn by builocks In 
KuaRITA.—Letter from an Indian Prince to’ Kot.—Battlements, 


the Governor-General. ' KorTu1—aA large house 


KEABARDAR.— Beware. | Korwat.—tThe head of the police in a town, 
EKxaprt (or KHADDER).~-Cotton cloth hand-! under native rule. The term is still used in 
Woven from hand-spun yarn, . | Uyderabad and other parts of India. . 
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‘Korwatt.-The chief police station in aj MAat.—(1) Formerly a considerable tract 

headquarters town. i bard aa now a uae or Laat 
at err. age for which a separate agreement is ta 

PB ia taht A barrler or gateway erected fo. the payment of Jand revenue; (8) a de- 

oe . : partment of revenue, ¢.9., right to catch cle- 
‘Kourr.—Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran and phante, or to take stone ; (4)in Bombay a small 

the Prophet. Taluka under a MAHALKARI. 


KULEARNI.—See PATWARI. MAHANT.—The head of a Hindu conventual 
_-KUMBHAMELA.—The great fair at Hardwar, °#tablishment. 
so called because when It is held every 12 year MawaRasa.—The highest of hereditary rulers 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign Kumbhas, ameng the Hindus, or else a personal distinc: 
(Aquarius). tion conferred by cobra - has be beer 
= Tot Jr o» variations ay under ‘‘ Raja ’’ wit ea ono 
KUMBHAR.—(M.) A potter. U-“ Kumhar. MAHARAJ RANA: its feminine Ig MAHARANI 
Konot.—aAn agriculturist (Kanbi Guiarat | (MAHA=great). 


Kurml in N. India.) Mauaray KuMAn.—Son of a Maharaja. 


Kenwak OR KuMar.—The heir of a Raja MAHATMA it t soul: appliled to 
(Every son of any chicf in Gujarat and Kathlawar) men wig: ae edad he: ticattsdions of 


Kunan.—A big grass land growing grass fit the flesh and the world. 
for cutting. __ MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA.—A Hindu title denoting 
Kosati (0)., Kust1 (M).—Wrestllog. | learned in Sanskritic lore. 


Kyanri.— Land embanked to hold water for vee tiie bie reed id carps BARENP: 


tice cultivation, | Manva—A t BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro 
— ree . 
KYAUNG.—A Buddhist monastery, which’ qqeing flowers used (when dried) as tood or 


always contains a school, Burma. ‘for distilling liquor, and sceds which furnish 
LAKH, lac.—A hundred thousand. oil, 
LAL.—A younger son of a Raja (strictly 9 MAHvRAT.—The propitious moment fixed by 
4th gon, eA tts under ** Ab, Hee astrologers for an important undertaking. 


; in Sanskrit and Marathi Is 
LAMBARDAR.—The representative of the co- The word ‘aye “ ” » 
sharers in a zamindari village, Northern India, “Muhurta”; in Gujarati“ Murrat”’ or “Mhurat. 
LANGUR.—A large monkey, SEMNOPITAEOTS oo open space of level ground 


e park at Calcutta. 


BNTRLLUS. 
Lasoar, correct lashkar.—(1) anarmy,(2)in MA=NA.—A bird. 
English usage an Indian suilor. MAJOR WORKS.—lIrrigation works for which 


Lav.—-A monumental pillar. “Lat” Hin dus. | separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
tani corruption of ‘ Lord” eg., “‘ Bara Lat ’’! aud laterest. 
—Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat ’—Commander-in-Chief, Masur.—A labourer (in Bombay). 


“‘ Chhota Lat '’ Governor. _ Maktap.—An elenentary Mahomedan school. 
LATERITE.-A vesicular material formed; araozar (revenue payer).—(1) The term 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and: applied in the tane Pt Aid i a co-sharer 


making roads; also probably valuable for the| 1 ald dt 
production of aluminium. — Laterite produces | are per inert eerste Arent neon 


: ete seo emblem, worshipped Makts.—Licence, monopoly. 
as the representative of Shiva. : MakKTADAR.—A licencee, monopolist, 
MaLi—aA gardener, 


Lircai.—aA fruit tree grown in North India 


(LITGHI OBINERSIS), MALIK.—Master, proprietor. 
| MAMELATDAR (Mar. ~ Mam leaar.””).— Fhe 
Pact peers er a da Esteomed of the people’ officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 


i duties are beth executive and maglsterial- 
LOKENDRA OR LoKINDRA.—‘‘ Protector of the| syn, tahasildar (Mar, ‘ Mamicdar’’), 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur ani | | 


MANDAP, or mandapam.—A porch or pil- 

ee ie setiat aaah: atine lared hall, "especially of a temple. : 
Coameant ; ma, 
MANGOSTEEN.—The fruit of Garc : 

Lota.—A smal! brass water-pot. 'TANA, Vana 

Luxar, loongi—A cloth (coloured dhoti) | Mani.—A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
simply ‘wound round the waist, generally spoken of together.) - 

Maprasa.—A school especially one for the MARKHOR.—A wild goat in North-Western 
higher instruction of omedans, - India, CAPRA FALCONER. 


a et rere Many ou Ply on where tele Masjid, the 
chants ina city. The head o hajan is prin mosque in a town, where worshi 
the Nagarsheth (¢. v.). Se collect on Fridays, 7 ; ; — 
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“‘MASNAD.—Seat of state or throne, Maho-! 
medan; ‘syn. gaddi. 

Mara.—A Hindu conventional establish- 
ment. 

MavLaNs.— A Mahumedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

MAULVI.—A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

MAUND, Ver. Man.—A weight varying in 
djff rent localities. The Ry, maund is 8v ibs, 

Maya.—Sanskrit term for ‘’ cosmic Ulusion ” 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

MEBSEL or MawAL.—aA palace. 

MELA.—A religious festival or fair. 

MIAN.—Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ‘* Master.’ 

MIHRAB.—The niche In the centre of the 
weatern wall of & mosque. 

MimBAk.—Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MINAR.—A pillar or tower. 


MINOR WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, Of capital. 

Myr.—A leader, an inferlor title which, like 
“Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

Mrirza.—If prefixed, ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘* Esquire.” 

MOFUSSIL.—Seo MUFFASSAL, 

MISTRI.—(1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 


MonvR.—A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Rs, 16. 

MOLESALAM.—-A class of land holding Rajput 
_ Musalmans in Gujarat who have rctained Hindu 
names aud customs. 


Mona, Mounc, OR Mauna (Arakanese)}— 
Leader. 


MoNSsOON.—Lit. Season, and_ specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure arca Over, 
North Indja, caused by the exceasive heating | 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain In Iadia only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit, 


Muptsn (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahoredan 
sect in Malabar. 

MOCLVI OR MAUvULvVI.—A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

MupALIYAR OR MUD-LIAR.—~A personal: 
ies r name, but implying ‘‘ steward of the 
ands.” 


MuEszin —Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

MourFvrassaL, mofussil.— he outlying parts of 
es District, Province or Presidency, as ‘ 
guished from the ‘headquarters (Sadr), 

Musawak.—Custodian of Musalman sacred| 
place, capecially Saint’s tomb. 


official. 
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MUsTABID.—Lit, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts, 

in Bombay, leader 


MUKADAM.—Chlef, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

MUKBTAR (corruptly mukhtiar).—<1) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad_ and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person, 

MUKATIARKAR.—The ofticer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

MUKTI, ‘release.’—lhe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

MUMTAZ-UD-DAULA.—Distinguished in the 
State. MULK, in the country. 

Muna, mug.—A pulse, PHASEOLUS RADIA- 
TUS: syn. mag. Gujarat. , 

MuUNJ.—(1) A tall grass (SACOHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thresd worn; (2) In 
Maharashtra ‘‘munj'’’ means the thread 
ceremony. 

MuUNsBI.—A tcacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
Also Secretary or writer. 

Monsiy.—Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 


MURLI (DEVADASI).—A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple, 

MUBUM, moorum.—Gravel 
for inetailing roads. 


MUSALMAN, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
—The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. ‘‘ Momin’’ is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gufarat; 
also called “‘ Mumnas.” 

Myrowwun.—'‘‘ Mr. ”’ 

NacHANT, Naali—See Raa. 


NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana.— A place where 
drums are beaten. 


N aGARSHETH.—The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 


Natlg.—Assistant or Deputy. 


NaAIk.—A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay 3 head peon.) 

Nat.—A demon or spirit, Burma. 


Nawasp.—A_ title borne b Musalmans, 


and earth used 


y 
: corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 


Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ‘* Maharaja” of the Hindu. 


NAWABZ4DA.—Son of a Nawab. 


Nazag, nazarana,—A due paid on succession 
or on certain cciemonia! occasi . 


Nazi.—-Superiutendent or Manager. 


Io 


NET ASSETS.—{1) In Northern India, the 
rent or.share of the gro3s produce of land taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 


Ngewak.—Broad webbing woven across bed: 
stcads instead of iron slabs. 


NGaPi.—Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
lirgely made and consumed in Burma. 


NiLGA0.—Blue Bull. A large antelope, 

Nim, neem.—A tree, MELIA AZADIRACHTA the 
berries of which are used in dyeing, 

NinvaNa,—See MUKTI. 

NIXAH.—Muslim legal marriage. 

NisHAn.—Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession, 


N1zaAM.—The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 


NIZAMAT.—A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NON-AGRICULTURAL ASSHSSMENT.— Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 


NON-OOGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the 


culprit cannot be arrested by the police without | 


a warrant. 
Nono (Thibetan).—-The ruler of Spitta. 


NON-OOCUPANOY THNANTS.—A class of tenant, 
witb few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms iu their leases or agreements. 

NON-REGULATION.—A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NULLAH, NALA—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OOOUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces, 

PADAUK.—A well-known Burmese tree 
(PTEROOARPUS sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated, 


Pappy.—Unhusked rice. 

PaGa.—(Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Paqi.—A tracker of thieves ofstrayed or stolen 
animals. 

PAHwAB.—A mountain. 

PAIgaH.—A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit. 
Jagir for maintaining “ Paigah,” t.¢e., mounted 
troops,) 

PaiK.—(1) A foot soldier ;(2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years, a 

PAaILI.—A grain measure. 

PAILWAN, PAHLWAN.—Professional Wrestler. 

PAIRuE.—The name of the second best vuriety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Apaus (g. ¥.) by its pointed tip, and by the 


colour being less yellow and more green and red. 
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PaKKA, PuccaA.—Ripe, mature, complete, 
Patas.—See DHAK. 

PALKI.—A palanguin or litter, 
PAN.—The betel vine, PIPE BETEL. 
PANCHAMA.—Low caste, Southern India. 


PANOHAYAT.—(1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 


Panba.—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places, 

PANDIT.—-A Hindu title, atrictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commoniy used by Brahmans. in 
Assam apple’ to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools, 


PANSUPARI.— Distribution of Pan and Supar 
(g. 0.) a8 &@ form of ceremonial hospitality. 


PAPAIYA.—Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 

Carica Papaiy2, 

PaRAB.—A public place for the distribution 
of water, majutained by charity. 
PaRABADL—A platform with a smaller plat- 
; form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
; built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
| where grain is put every day for animals and 
' birds, 

PaRDA, purdah.--({1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded; syn. 
gosha, 

PARDANASHIN.—-Women who observe purdah. 


_ Tarpust.—Foreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from 
Northern India, 

PABGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India. 

PASHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 


PASHTO, PusytTo.--Language of the Pathans 

Paso.—A_ waistcloth, 

Pat, put.—A stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert 

PaTsL.—A village headman, Central and 
Western Indla; syn. reddi, Southern India 
gaonbura, Assam; padhan. Northern and 
Kastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 


PaTipaR.—A oco-aharer in a village, Gujarat. 
PAaTtTAWALLA.- -See CHAPRASI, 


PaTWARI.—A village accountant; ayn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan; 
talati, Gujarat; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg; niandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 


PEON.—See CHAPRASI, 


PRSHKAR.—One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk, 


PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

Pitao (pulav).—A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians aspeciiically 
used of chicken with rice and apices. 
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PHULEKARI.—An embroidered sheet; 
flower-work. 


PICE, paisa—A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 


ProoTTaH.—A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern Jndia; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhikli, Northern India. 


PrraL.—Sacred fig-tree. Ficus Religiosa. 
Pin.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PonGy}.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 
POSTIN, Posteen.—A coat or rug of sheep, 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 
PRABHAT PHERI.—Lit. ‘‘ Morning round,” 


of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 


PRANT.—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

PRANT OR PRANT SaHEB.—-Sub-Divisional 
Officer (in Bombay Presidency ). 

PRESIDENOCY.—A former Division of British 
India. 

PRINCE.—Term used in English courtesy for 
‘* Shalizada,’’ but specially conferred in the 


ease of ‘‘ Prince of Arcot” (called also ‘‘ Armin- 
i-Arcot ’’). 


PROTEOTED.—Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
leas than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

PROVINOE.—One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 


Pusa.—Worship, Hindu, 
Pusyapi.—The pricst attached to a temple, 
PUNDIT.—See Pandit. 


Purana.—Lit. ‘ old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books; (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’; (8) also to ‘ punch-marked° 
coins. ; 


lit. 


PURNA SwaRaJ.—Complete independence. 


Puronitr—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 


Pwr.—An entertainment, Burma. 

PYALIS—Bandsa Of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions, 

QILLA.— A Fort. 

RABI.— Any crop sown after the main South- 
west monsoon. 

Raa, RaGIN!l.—Mode in Indian music, 


Raat (Eleusine corocana).— A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachal. 


Ralt-GARl.— Railway train. 
RalyaT O28 RYOT,—Farmer. 


It 


RAJA.—A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
nferior to ‘‘ Maharaja’. The feminine is 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
Ratkwar, Raikbar and Ratkat. The torm Rag 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India, 


RAJ KUMAR—Son of a Raja. 
RaJ RaAJESHWAR,—Kiug of Kings. 


RamosHi.—A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 


* for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 


in Maharashtra. 


RANA.—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 


RaNi.—The wife or widow of a Raja. 


RANN OR RvunN.—Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, ¢.g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 


RANZA.—Mausoleum, shrine. 


Rao.—A title borne by Hindus, elther equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 


REGAR.—Name for a black soll in Central 
and Southern india, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 


Rea.—Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 


REsERRVED.—Foresta intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 


RicKSHAW.—A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolics, used in the hills, 


RiSALDAR.—Commander of a troop of horses. 
Row, Roz.—Nilgai, 

Rowv.—A kind of fish, LA3EO BORITA. 
Rotr.—Bread. 


Roz4.—Muslim fast during Ramazan. 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ rauza,’’) 


RYOTWARI.— [he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 


Sapua.—Assembly, Meeting, 
gress, 
Sapuvu.—A Hindu ascetic. 


SaprR, sudder.—Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 


Sara JANG—A long-handled battieaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER.—A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from ita petals and oi! from its seeds 
(CaRTHAMUS TINCTORI Us), Ver. kardai, kushant . 


SAHKB.—The native Hindu term used to or 
ofa European (‘* Mr. Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as ‘*Smith Saheb,” and his wife ‘* Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fem. ‘‘ Saheba,”’ without the name); 
occasionally spend ee to a title in the same 
way as ‘* Bahadur,” but inferior (=master.) 


Also 


Council, Con- 
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San1Bz4pA.—Son of a person of consequence. 


Sarp, SaAyIp, SAIYID, Sip1, Svep, Syup.— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed's 
grandson Husain. 


' SaL.—A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SAHOREA ROBUSTA. | 

SAMBAR.—A deer, CBRVUS UNICOLOR; syn 
sarau. 

SAMITI.—Association, Union, Assembly. 

San.—Bompbay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCEA, 


SanaD—(1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grante. 


SANGATHAN,—-Literally 
movement which aims ut unity and the kvow- 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
agoinst non-Hindu agegrossion. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman ‘‘ Tanzim”’ q. v. 


SANGRAM SaMiITI1.—War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 


Sannyasi.—A Hindu mendicant, 
BARI.—A long picce of cloth worn by women. 


SaARANJAM.—Land held revenue free or ona 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of politica! 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 


SarnpaR (corrupted to SiRDAR).—A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ‘‘ Diwan’”’ 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans_ only 
are ‘* Wali,” ‘‘ Sultan,” ‘‘ Amir,’’ ‘’ Mir,” 
-*¢ Mirza,”’ “‘ Mian,” and ‘* Khan.” 


SARKAR.—(1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
adminolatration. 

SaARSUBAH.—<An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding te Com. 
missioner of British territories. 


Satr.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funera) pyre of her husband. 

SanuKaR, SaukaR, SOWKAR.—Ranker, dealer 
io money, exchange, etc.; money-lender. 

SaTyaGRAwA.—/(lit, Iusistence on truth), 
paseive resistance. 

SATYAGRAHI—A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Satrra.—Speculation. 

SaupAGAR.—Merchaant. 


Sawal.—A FAlindu title implying, a slight 
distinction (iit, one-fourth better than others). 

Sawspwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SzmaL or cotton tree-~-A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of foss, BOMBAX MALABARIOUM, 


tying together, A’ 
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SEROW, sarau.—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBALINUS, . 


SETH, SHETH.—Merchant, banker, 


SETTLEMENT.—-(1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record. and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 


SHAHID.—A Musalman martyr. 
SiAnzaDA.—Son of a King. 
SHAIKH or SHEIKH (Arabic)—A chief. 


SHAMS-UL-ULAMA.—A Mohammedan 
denoting ** learned.” 


SHAMSHER-JANG.—''Sword of Battle” 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 


SHANBEOG.— See PatwarRl. 


SHASTRAB.—-The religious law-booke of the 
Hindus. 


SHEGADI, seggaree, Shigri.— A pan on3 feet 
with live charcoa) in it, 


SHER.—Tiger, 


SHER, ser, seer—A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Rallway secr is about 2 Ibs. 


SHETH, shethia.—A Hinduor Jain merchant. 

SHIAS.—Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khalifate of the first three Khalifs. 


SHIGHRAM.—Sce TONGA. 


_SursnamM or sissu.—Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree, DALBERQIA SI8SOO0. 


SORADDHA.—Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 


SHRUTI.—Literally “ heard °’. 
to inspired Rishis. 


SHROF?F.-—-Banker. 


SHUDDHI,—Literally purification. A move- 
nent started In RNajputana and Northera India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of thoge, like 
the Malakuna Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some gencrations, have retained many 
tlindu practices. 


Sip1.—A variation of ‘* Said.” Generle namo 
for negroes domiciled Jn the Bombay Presidency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 


SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment, 

Sinpyu1a.—See under ‘* Gaekwar.” 

SmRit1.—Unrevealed Laws, a8 opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

So.a.—A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
AESCHYNOMENB ASPERA, 

Soni, SonaR.—Goldsmith, 

SAWAR.——A mounted soldier of 

SOwKAR.—Merchant. 

SWADESHI.—Lit. Swa--one’s own; deshi=of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the‘‘ Swa " emphasising the 
preference against everything “ par,” foreign, 


title 


(a 


Vedas revealed 


constabis, 
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SKI OR SHRIL—~Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus In speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =‘‘ Esquire’’): used also of 
divinities. The two forms of speliing are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of s in the German Stadt). 


Srisur, Saiyor.—Modern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr.” 


STUPA or tope.-—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hbemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 


SUBABR.—(1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule: (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
Britlsh District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 


SUPBAHDAR.—(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 


SUB-DIVISION.—A portion of a District In 
charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 


SUNNAT.—Traditional law followed by Sunnis, 


SUNNIS.—Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifs as lawful successors of the Prophet. 


Supari.—The fruit of the betel palm, AREBCs 
OATECHU., 


SUPERINTENDENT.—(1) The chief police officer 
ina District ; (2) the officlalin charge of a hill 
station; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central! Jail, 


Surti.—Native of Surat, specially used o! 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house specch 
is Gujarati. Also called “Lala” or “ Lalia.’’ 


Swam!—A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahauts of Math, 
etc, 


SYCK, sats.—A groom, 
SvED, Syvup.—More variations of ** Said,.”’ 


TABLIGH.—The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 


Taput.—See Taziau, 


YaHSIL.—A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
ysore: township, Burma. 


TAHSILDAR.—The officer in charge of a tahail : 
syn, Mamiatdar, Bombay; township olficer, 
ot myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtlarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


Takavi.—Loans made to agriculturists for 
geod, builocks, or agricultural improvements: 
syn. tagui. Also “Tagavi’’ (M.“ Tagai'’). 
Bombay, 

TAKLI—Small distaff for 


spinning yarn 
brought into fashion by Mr. 


andhi. 
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Tal.—Lake; Musical time. 

TALAK.— Mahomedan term for divorce. 
TALATI.—Village accountant. 

TaLav, or talao.—A lake or tank. 


TALUE, taluka.—The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, ~ 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 


TALUKDAR.—A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
Oflicial in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 


TALPUR.—The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

TAMAKHU, TAMBAKU.—Tobacco, 

TAMASHA.—LEntertainment, gala. 
scnse, exhibition. 

TaMBU.—Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 


TAMTAM, tuintum.—A North Indian name for 
& light trap or cart, * 


TANK.—In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation hoiding 
water. 


In sarcastic 


TANZIMt.— Literally ‘‘ organization.” A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which sims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 


T APEDAR.—See PatwaRt. 


TARAI.—A molst swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the Himalayas. 


Taki, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 


TaSaR, tussore.— Wild silkworms, ANTHERAEA 
PAPHIA; also applied to the cloth made from 
their ailk. 


TJ ALTI.—-Brush woo dfence or hurdle. 


Tazia.—Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried laprocession at the 
Muharram festival; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 


Teik.—A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TROTONA 
GRANDIS, 


TELEGRaPaio TRANSFERS.—See Council bills. 


Tuaai, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


THAKOR.—(1) The modern equivatent of the 
caste name Kahattriya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans; (8) a petty chief; (4) a bill tribe tn the 
Western Ghata. 


THAMIN.—Ths brow-antiered deer, Burma 
CERVUS BLD 


or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it, i , 
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Trp or Trrx.—-Locust. | 

T1KA.—(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore. 
head ; (2) vaccination, 

T1IKA SAHEB,—Heir-apparent in several North 
{Indian States. 

TIKAM.—The English pickaxe (of which 
“‘ pikags is the common corruption. " Tikam” 
is derived in dictionaries from Tikshna=Sharp). 

TiL.—An oilseed, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TILAK.—(Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

TINDAL, tandel.—A foreman, 
officer of a ship. 


TIpAl, Teapoy.—A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European gtyle table, 


T1TaR.—Partridge. 


ToLta.—A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

TONGa.—A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. SHIGHRAM. 

ToreE.—The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their cstates. It is 
derived from the Kanarese thofa and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

TsInz.—Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos SONDAIOUS - syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

TUMANDAR.—A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

ULEMA, (Plural of Alim).—Mahomedan learned 
men. 

UMARA.—~-Term implying the Nobles collec. 
tively. Plural of *‘ Ami-.”’ 

UmBak.—A wild fig—(I10uS GLOMERATA). 

Umepwan.—-A hopeful person; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation ; candidate. 

Unit.—-A term in famine administration 
dencting one person relieved for one day. 


subordinate 


Urpu.—Hindustan language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus, 


Urntat.—A wild sheep in 
In Jia, OVIS VIGNEI. 

Urnip, UpiID.—A pulse, ‘ black grain ° (PHa- 
SEOLUS MUNGO}. 

Urvs.—Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint, 

UsaR.—Sotl made barren by sa'ine efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

UsTan.-—Master teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science, 

UTHAMNA.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
porsan Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 

eld on the third day after the death of a 
person, 


North-Western 


VAHIVATDAR.—Officer in charge of a revenue 


sub-division, with both executive and a 
terial functions, Baroda; syn, tabsildar. = 
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VaID or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal).—A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine, 

VakIL.—(1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

VEDA.— Revealed sacred books of Hindus, 

VEDANTA.—The philosophy of the Upanishads, 

Vina4RA.—A Buddhist monastery. 

VILLAGE.—Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, correeponding roughly 
to the English parish, 

VILLAGE UNION.—An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committce, 

W AAZ.—Mahomedan sermon. 


Wapbaor Wapbi.—(1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 


Wak¥.—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

W alr.—Like ‘‘ Sardar."”” The Governor of 
Khelat is s0 termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both ‘*‘ Wali’’ and ‘* Mir.” 

Wao.—aA step well. 

WATAN.—A wordof many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service uscful for Government or to the 
Village community. 

Wazik.—The chief minister af a Mahomedan 
court. 

WET RATK.—The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


WRITER.—South Indian equivalent of babu. 


YAMA,—Hindu god of death. 

Yoaa.—A system of Hindu philosophy. 
Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yoat.— A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 

YUNANI.—Lit. Greck ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

ZABARDAST.—Lit. ‘‘ Upper hand,” 
strong, oppressive. 

ZABARDASTI.—Oppression. 

ZAMINDAR.—A landhbolder, 

ZAMINDARI.—({1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a Jandholder, zamindar; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

ZANANA.—Of women. 
harem. 

Z1aRAT.—Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
ortomb to which people go in pilgrimage, 

ZIKB.—Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint, 

ZiLa.—A District, 

ZOR-TALADI.—Tribute paid to Junagadh 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZULM, ZULUM,—Tyranny, Oppression. 


hence 


Women’s apartment, 
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Manners and Customs. 


Nextto the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India isdrawn by thelr dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a picce of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which {is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dresa far the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
ls often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears @ long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
ls not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is ticd round the waist over 
the jong coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varietics prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak’ of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 


and in different places, so that a trained eye 


can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearerisa Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 


whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 


Ahmeda bad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variationss—Fashions atten vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat anda cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket: yet, as 
he must Work for long boursin water, he docs 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front, The Puthar 


] of the cold north-wegt wears 
‘ trousers, a tall head-dress betitting his stature 


loose baggy 


and covers his ears with its folds as if to keap 
of cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, excopt when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers anil shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes.—The usual! dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds io front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalnan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom, 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and to Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolted into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and gro-w it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Balragis as dis- 
tinguished trom Sanyasia, do not clip their 


hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 


the head into acrest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 


. .Hiindu. women, wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society, 


Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later—and tho tocs. Children wear 
ankleta. Each community atfecta ita peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon, 
Serpents with scveral heads, and flowers, like 
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tne lotus, the rose, and the cbampaka, are among 
the ‘moat popular object of representation is 
gold or efiver. 


Caste Marks.—Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead, It 
represents prosperity or joy, ard is omitted ta 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or ba flake ag wnen it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical Jine across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate wark on 
the forehcad has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked, The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smeur the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, erpecially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eueocarpus gunitrus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 


Indian 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. ‘The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belicf in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing conid be more natural 
than to call a mao white, black, or red: gold 
or silver: gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone: small or tall, weak cr strong: a lion, 
@ Snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a tew names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjupa: Kristina black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot: Shringaahorn,. Amoug 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond: Ratna or Ratan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidier 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned, When they begin te assume tiie 
names of the Hindn deities, they practicad]\ 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animista ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 


Names, 


respectively, The Lingayats, a Shalva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
Ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposcs cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose iu former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikl: Akali ts fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason tan 
be assigned with any degree of ccrtainty. 


Names. 


of a devil is to invite him to do harm, If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 


High-caste practices.—The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
roore merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, 80 that he ey. have the oppor- 
tunity ef pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
guently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesyue. Shiva is happy: Vishnu ls 
& pervader ; Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair: Rama is a delighter: 
Lakshimana is lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts: Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day: Subrab- 
Q“anya is @ brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow: Savitri aray of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity: Rukmini {s she of golden 
ornaments: Bnama of the giowing heart, 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at teast a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon aud paraphrased in naming one‘a children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. 


Family names.—When a person rises ju 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kahatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule ts fairly w2ll observed in the case of 
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the first two tities, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poct, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the farnous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self w servant of some god srceecineyy, popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names, The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyaugar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
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Professional names.—Family names some- 
tlmes denote a profession: in some casea they 
might nave been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held iu former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-eeiler, and a thifd a 
liquor-seller. To tnsert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
8 common practice in Western India, It ts 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the eauffix ‘kar’ or ‘wallah’ ts 


added to the name of the place and it makes a 


' family surname in Western India. 


Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the , 


Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred boolss. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 


Varma. The sindti Mal, as 
meags brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poill- 
tical title, and is not confined to an 
The Bengali family names. like Bose an 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be chanced. 
Shet, chief of a guiid or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. 


Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 


: Malabaris and Bilimorias,as among Parsis. 
; Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
. & Hindu, Whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
(ion) has become mcre popular than the ancient . 


in §6Gidumal, — 
' Junkar, 
. precedes the personal uname. 
caste, | 
Ghose, » 


father's name Fundurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
In Southern India the village name 
The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same limes 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and titeir names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 


' Bames and titles are often as long and pic- 


‘ turesque as Hindu appellations, 


The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi 


- others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
‘have meanings which throw light on Musiim 


Ram, | 


Lal, Nand, Chand, are among the additions | 
made to personal names in Northern India. | 


Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are bonorific. )retixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


customs and iunatitutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddeases, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from thelr sacred 


‘ and secular history. Their surnames frequentiy 
' indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 


: of Hindus in Western 


India. Batiiwaliah, 


, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
; wallah and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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In Inviia there bas never been so marked & 
suparatiun between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applicd to industry 
as was the case in Kurope during the ninetecnth 
century, As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a apectal article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Historical.-The degree of proticlency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B.C. 250, can 
eat be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by tho works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of un earlier 
date than B.C. 250 do not exist. Tho chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows: — 


Name. Datos. Locality of the best 
Kxamples, 
Buddhist ..B.0,250— Ellora, Aianta,Kali, 
A.D.750, Sanchi. 
Jaina .. ..A.D.100U0— Eliora, Mount Abu, 


1800. Palitana. 
Brahminical..A.D.520to Eliora, Elephanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 

day. war, Dharwar. 


Name, Dates. Locality of the best 
luxamples. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur, 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350— Ellora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly, 

Pathan .-A.D.1200—- Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550, pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.D.1520—— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760, Amber, Bijapur. 


Nuddhist Architecture 1s mainiy exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounda, The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their boing derived from wooden struc- 
tures of ap earller period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
| nades of pillars with richly ornamented cape in 
‘the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
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porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole Interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructiona! 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied In marble. 


Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
Ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramida) 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, do- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central] 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neivhbours, taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar, 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 


The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi- 


dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra, Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
rinces at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
india, The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing Jakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Muhomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture.—The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for uo contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
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of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculnture has becn 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. ‘The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars tha symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most imyressive 
specimens are the earlicst, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Vlephanta. ‘The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 


Painting.—Much of the carved stonework 
upoo ancient Indian buildings was as in 
ancient Greece decorated with colour, Lut 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
apoo the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at Intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian cra. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in tho Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally rediscovered by officers of the 
Madras army in 1929, They are painted in a 
species of tempora; and when first brought to 
light were well preserved, but they have greatly 
deteriorated owing to the well meant, but 
misguided action of copyists,and the neglect of 
the authorities. The Nizam's Government have 
in recent years done a great deal towards the 
preservaticn and study of these mural paintings. 
The second period of Indian painting owed Its 
origin to the introduction of Persian methods of 
painting by the Moghul! Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul schoo) 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper er vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages, 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphist. As {ta range extended, a 
remarkable schoo! of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail, 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this 
movement, known as the Rajput school, were 
less interested in portraiture than in depicting 
poecticul and — tinaginative subjects. The 
pictures of both branches of the Moghul school, 
although highly decorative In character, were 
not intended for exhibition upon the walls 
of rooms, according to Western practice, and 
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when not used as illustrations or decorations 
to manuscript books, were preserved in 
portfolios. 


Modern Painting.—Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, 80 the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whoie of the 


Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the - 


fact ofthe school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Hureign designers, 
painters and craftsinen who had _ been 


attracted to India by the great works 


carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. ‘The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the Isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘‘ Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting forits existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving avy remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
rivate buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
adras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern, The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope fur the application of their 
traditional ornament and cuncerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors iu ladia cupable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were imported 
from Europe; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in lsurope, 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Arche- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. 
The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England in the 18th Century 
were imitated in india; and were attached to the 
educational system, which had been pre- 
viously modelled upon a definitely Kuropean 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where; and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exolusively to this 
branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of a few of the Indian 
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Art Schools in the present article, The Calcutta 
school, except for occasional experiments in the 
application of the graphic arts to lith phy, 
engraving and stained glass, has become 
chicfly a school of painting arid drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; forin addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 

@ special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying tho instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
lodia by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. MHavell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art; and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and nceded but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigdur, 


Bombay School of Art.—She attitude to- 
wards the development of art in mouern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in india are trained and with 
European ideas, and science pormes ang the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists in India to work on purely archaic 
models; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artista of 
Kurope to harness themselVes to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medieval painters ; that with EKuro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before thein the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of t:uro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the grcat 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles co.n- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ot 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Burna, 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectura. School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also Started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone Solomon, K.1.8.,1.5.C., Who retired in 
1937, He was succeeded by the present Direc- 
tor, Mr. O. R, Gerrard, A.R.C.4,, R.B.A., BOL 

Mr. Solomon entirely reorganised the courses 
of study. He also, as Chairman of the Govern- 
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ment Art Examinations, revised and recons- 
tructed the code which governs these tests in 
co-operation with the Board of Examiners. 
The result is an efficient system of tests of 
efficiency in Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture; and the latest development in the 
curriculuin has been the introduction in 1935 
of a section devoted to the study of Commercial 
Art. The popularity of the improved curri- 
culum is shown by the great: intlux of students 
to the School of Art. These now number 
some six hundred including at Icast sixty-five 
ladies, It is noteworthy that whereas no 
candidates had entered for the Government 
Diploma of Sculpture prior to i920 in 
the year 1937 no fewer than 54 competed 
in this very advanced test of capacity. 
The Hite Classes which were organised. at 
the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proticiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Lifeis quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India 
where the decorative instinct is inhereut, and 
where the possibilities of frechand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of India» Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of sebholarships 
under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lioyd). As this class specializes 
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missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committce Room 
“A” (inthe North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in cils on canvas, were 
tinished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Seprember 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size Ngures, syml-olising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fineand Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public IJnatruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E, Gladstone Eolomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the Jatter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Wer 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously patro- 
nised the exhibition and sclected scveral of the 
paintings displayed. 

Exhibiton in London.—The India Society of 
London organised an Exhibition of Modern 
Indian Art in London, which was opened by 
H.H. the Duchess of York at the New Burlington 
Galleries on December 10, J934. The most 
instructive feature of this Exhibition was that 
the representation of India was secured by means 
of Regional Committees which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thug 
the respective sections of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 


in Mural Painting it has long been popularly work from Western India received a most 
known as the Class of Mura) Painting. This favourable welcome from most of the 
class has executed the decorations for many prominent art critics and journals in 


public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924, and found a purchaser In England. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
aud, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wik 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. ‘he result of the 
Competition was notified in October 1928, 
when five artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 


Kngland, The Regional Committee of Bombay 
had selected a varied and fairly representative 
collection of paintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural drawings, At the request of this Committee, 
the Governtnent of Bombay deputed Mr, Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bombay exhibits in London, The whole 
enterprise was a successful demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this exhibition the long-standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has collapsed though it is hardly to 
be expected that it will not occasionally reassert 
itself in sporadic outbursts hereafter. 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the pepe towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
la the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture Is a eubject which at the best ‘§.8 been 
studied only imperfectly, and a realiy com. 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and It 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art ls foreign tothe European and {few 


can entirely understand it, While art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its ful) extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendioun work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt. 
ed th2 nearly impossible task of covering the 
zround in one volume of moderate dimensions. 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely Kuropean a cuiture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of suticient depth of 
lasight {n this particular direction. Fergus: 
30n’s classification by races and religiony is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that .there no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centarles before the Christ. 
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jan era, and that “‘India owes the tntroduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 

posea, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 

religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
72 to 256.” 


2 
Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
when the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
terles. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is the strong 
Kuropean tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Gresk, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
etrong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facia} expression. 
From this it hag been a fairly common assump- 
tion alnongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next Jn 
order, Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the uniqve 
‘* Tower of Victory ’’ at Chittore, 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the gencric title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temp'es as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas’’ is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to Ks interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to ita exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar wuudertaking of vast and, to 0. 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study :—Those at Mukteswara and 
Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Bonares, Gwallor, &c. The 
palace of the Hindu Raja Man Singh at 
Gwallor {3 among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples in India. So  xlvo are the 
palaces of Amber, Datilya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generalls 
called the ‘‘Indo-Saracenic” which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a freeh leaze 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
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cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to mvet the needs 
of organized congregational ucts of worship—- 
gave op»ortunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
et a tabu on the use of sculptured represen- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
‘ame to be displayed in the use of pattern aud 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Mosiem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extcnt than before 
wo proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the «esthetic and symbolic interest of 
detall being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree, : 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic styie— 
the former for the renowned ‘taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid,the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, é&c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualitics that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Rombay Presidency. 

At Alhmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
nd Champanir there seems to be less of u depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedanpad work is pronably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty ofits stone “jali”’— 
or plerced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
wivdows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 


Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
_f the style are equally striking. They are 
perhape more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indced the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known ‘*‘ Gol Gumbaz ”’—is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel alro was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Rijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 

vality and a largeness of atructural ocncep- 
tlon that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the werk of the further North 
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II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian ‘“* Master- 
builder’”’ to be found chiefly in the Indian 
States, particularly those in Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chicfly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
apon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessaruy contending with lack of 
expert, training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention fo India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


To the work of the indigenous ‘ master- 
builder’? public attention hag of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that elforts should be 
directed towards devising meang for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed ouf—and now 
universally acknowledged— to be a remarkable 
gurvival—almost the only one Ieft in the world— 
of “living art,’’ but which js threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring ronnd the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. ‘The advocates of 
this view appcar for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “‘indigenous Indian ”’ school 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own rcading of 


the past, They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archeology and art, have pointed to the 
‘death ’* of all the arts of the pastin other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
‘‘another futile revival”! The Gritishin India, 
they contend, should do ag did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conqucring foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art, This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
wags accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architccts, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India jg concerned. The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event + for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Hdwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity, If that 
work hag had its severe critics, i¢ has also 
received the commendation of many. 


The controversy of East and West, however 
Vital to the intcrests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here, Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may sce the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern build. 
“ngs of British India as well] as examples of the 
‘‘naster builders ’’ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. ‘The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited ag peculiarly rich 
in instauces of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, ctc., this class of work may he studied 


{n many different forins both civil and religious, 


Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arta of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
nulied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprises those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and, 
trappings, domestic accessories : and to personal | 
adornment, 

The articles of the first group were intended | 
for some fixed and defluite position, and the | 
style of their design and the character of their | 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were dared ldap 
Those of the second group were movable, and | 
the range of their cesign was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied , | 


Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review, 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These arc stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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are Hindu and Mahomedan. ‘The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. ‘he keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. I1¢ is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediwval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in Its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subscquent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
Tndia was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
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las, thrones, footatools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 


Wood Work.—With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming inscc- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by dre and the 
sword. It is thercfore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the capies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth contury are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
pice tes iene and beauty the structural 

cams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now tnderstood, few examples were 
in use in India before Huropeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
shests and sereens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the  architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally agsociated 
with the carving of ivory. Colourcd lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turncd on the lathe; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 


a free hand, is much more restrained than that ; Indian development of decoration as applied 


on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 


| to woodwork. 


| 
ing; while the innate good taste of the designers | ing, 


Metal Work.—With the exception of weav- 
the metal working industry employed 


prompted them to concentrate the ornament ! and sfill employs the greatest number of artis- 


upon certain prominent featurcs, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work sereens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to bo inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Porsian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of [tulian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exain- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 


tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus, The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are amoung the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
Variety aud touch of persovality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those waich grow naturally from the 
working of the materia) with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass aad copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
& taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and cone 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Eurupe and Japan. 1t may 
bo taken as aun axion that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article Is, and this especially 
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applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of ita surface. It is 
équally true that the highest test of craftemar- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with: 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of! 
ene which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extromely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarelv to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
el owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. 
Textiles.—The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have sbown their highest achicve- 
ments. Other countrics, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
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perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawis is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themeclves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom wéaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machineemade fabrics bave ever equalled 
the finest, handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautitul varieties of [Indian 
textile work have disappeared, kUled by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
sO pre-etninent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eightcenth centuries deservedly held a 
hizh place ip the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
froin the technica] skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is In carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succceded In equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either In colour or design. 


Archeology. 


The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they arc numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic 
funera] customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century B.C., and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about 
the same period. The absence of structures of 
an earlicr period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture had 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B.C, and probably much earlicr still, 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mcsopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another, 

The structures that have so far bcen exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the thrce latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style; those of the first the poorest. 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one—of particularly 
massive proportions—is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
acceas to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 


including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines und 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain, 

These discoverics establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as_ well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rlor to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day, 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the tlesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
[Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant. Besides 
gold and silver they use copper, tin, 
bronze and lead; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinniug and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the jeweller’s and pottcr’s arts, 


That they possessed a wall developed system 
_t writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script. The method of disposal of . 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
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burials along dal ‘in the South Kanara District. A particularly 
nly: 


with namely, complete 
funerary pattery, and “pot burtals."’ 
27 of the latter have been examined and these 
were found to contain skulls and human bones 
and are seemingly fractional burials, 


This Indian Valicy culture has now been 
traccd asfar as Rupar in the Ambala District, 
rslativelvy close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
and Jumna and it is therefore highly ‘mpro- 
hable that this civilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
reas“nahble doubt that future researches will trace 
itintothe valley of the Ganges. Of the long 
period of more than 2,000 yearsthat separate 
the pre-historic monuments referred to ahove 
from the historic period of India, liitle or 
nothing ja yet known but there is every hope 
that this gap in our knowledge may be filled in 
by further excavations, From thetime of the 
Mauryas, i.¢., 8rd century B.C., the history of 
architecture and the formative arts of India is 
clear and can be traced with relative precision. 
The financial stringency caused by the world 
economic depression caused almost. the suspen- 
sion of excavation in these areas. 


Monumental Pillars.—The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has heen exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Ciren 250 3B.C.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of bric 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 


surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near; sud commonly called to 
| Were constructed either 


Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
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elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Mudsa- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. An interesting 
discovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India. The Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian mctal workers which 
have excited the admiration of modern metal- 
Jurgists. The Pillar is now broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length, and there is reason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disappeared. The 
date and purpose of the Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery which is of an inscription 
of the time of the Paramara King Bhoja of Dhar, 
A. D. 1018-60, fragments of which were found 
in a Dhar mosque which occupies the site of a 
grammar school established by that King. This 
is held to fix the period when the pillar was made. 
A ninth monastery lately brought to light at 
Nalanda the site of one of the ancient univer- 
sities, contained 75 bronze or copper and stone 
images representing Buddha and Brahmanical 
gods and goddesses, Bronze statues previously 
found at Nalanda had been secured from a Pala 
king at Bengal at the request of Balaputra of 
the Sailendra dynasty of Suvarntiadvipa 
(Sumatra), and {t was surmised that those 
statues were cither made at Nalanda by 
Javanese artists or brought from Java. The 
discovery of the new lot of bronze statues In a 
Monastery which has nothing to do with the 
Sumatran king is held finally to disprove this 
conclusion and to show that all the bronze 
_ Mages discovered at Nalanda were the work 


‘of Jocal metal-casters. 


Topes.—Stupas, known ag dagabasin Ceylon 

s lu North India, 
or the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 


of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th base or to mark the scepe of notable eventa in 
at Benares. Ten of them bear his inscriptions, | Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we koow 
Of there the Lanriya-Nandangarh column in that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
the Champaran District. Tirhut, is practicallyjof Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
un'njured. The capita) of each column, like! structure of this kind which existed until recent 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three‘ times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, | Kankali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- the Provincial Museum at Lucknow, Of those 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. ‘The fourjtelonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are, Sanchi {In Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- of its class. It consists of a low circular drum 


curacy, and originaHy supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of picty preached by the 
Buddha. Several pleces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archmological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the poast-Asokan period 


one pillar (B.C, 150) stands to the north-east of. 


Besnagar tn the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karli (A.D,-70), and a third at 
Eran fn Central Proving 
Century A.D, All the@s are of stone; but there 
is one of men aleg. Jt is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, afd awtnséription on it speaks of its 
having been orected by a king cailed Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta VI. (A.D. 375. 
418) of the Gupta dynasty. 1t is wonderful 
“to find the Sindus at that age forging a bar 
of fron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 
Madras Presidency, No less than twenty exist 


a belonging to the 5th” 


supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Round the drum is an open passage for circum- 
ambuiation , and the whole 1s excused by a maks- 
-sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
‘cardinal points, The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, aud are carved. inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures, The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
‘erected by Asoka at the same time as_ his lion- 
‘crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir Jolin Marshall's recent explorations have 
‘conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
‘the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
jand 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
| Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
jof Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
‘and Jubbulpore, Amravati In the Madras 
| Presidency, und Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier, The tope proper at Bharhut has 
‘entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
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for building villages, and what remained of ti 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Musew 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain sho: 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identi 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birt 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique valu 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exist: 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpasse. 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, at 
now in the British and Madras Museums, Th 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W, ¢ 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone rm 
liquary with an inscription on it was uncarthec 
The inscription, according to many scholar: 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himsc 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. 1] 
this interpretation is correct, we have her 
one of the stupas that were erected overthe ashe: 
of Buddha immediately after his demise, 


Caves.—Of the rock excavations which ar 
One of the wonders of India, vine-tenths belon. 
to Western India. The most important group. 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Kart 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bomba. 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’ 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 16 mile: 
north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagi: 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. ‘he cave 
belong to the three principal sects into whic! 
ancient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists. 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis: 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjun 
which were excavated by Asoka snd his grand 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and eave No.9 at Ajanta anc 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. bs Fergusson and Wr. Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist cavei 
are of two types—the chatiyas or chapel cave; 
and viharas of monasteries for the residence oj 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs an 
horse-shog shaped windows over the entrance 
and nave interiors consisting of a nave and sid. 
aisles witha small stupa at theinner circular end 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of & hal” 
surrounded by a number of cells. in the late: 
vikaras there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wali containing a large image of Buddha, 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
viharag adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
Jes that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
fhe most frequented. Jt is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D, 
But ty far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora. 
It is on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D. 768), 
who may stili be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri ; those of the medjeval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Ellosa ;and those of the latest 
period, at Ankaiin Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco: 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among | 
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these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have clicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace in 
1866. The lost ones were again copied by John 
Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half of 
whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire at 
South Kensington. They were last copicd 
by Jady Iferringham during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have beon reproduced ina volume brought out 
by the India Society. Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well 
preserved paintings exist is found at Bagh in 
Gwalior State. ‘hese caves from the subject 
of 8 monograph issued by the India Socicty. 

Gandhara Monuments.—On the north-wert 

frontier of India, ancienuly known as Gavdhara 
ate found a class of remains, ruined monasterice 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Baddhist pantheou, The tres use of Corinthian 
Capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
Zarland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Tellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ki-Dheri, 
Which was explored in 1909, brougtt to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most rematkuble bronze object of the Gandhara 
deriod. The inscription on the casket left no 
douht ae to the mound being the stupa raised 
‘vera portion of the body relics of Buddha by the 
ndo Scythian king Kanishka. They were 
presented by Lord Minto « Government to the 
Buddhists of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. Toabout the same age belong the 
stupas at Manixyala in the Punjab opened by 
Ranjit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, In 1830. Some of them contained coina 
of Kanishka, There was brought to light at 
Taxila during the winter of 1082-33 what proved 
‘oO be the largest monastery so tar unearthed in 
10rth-west India. In it there was an inseription 
lated in the year 134 of an unspecified era and 
‘oughly corresponding with the year 76 A. D, 
"he record is regarded asimportant because of 
me assistance it gives in dating Gandhara 
sculptures in various parts, 

Siruciural Temples.—Of this class the 
‘arlicst examples are the Varaha temple at 
Jeogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
anchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
istrict of Cawnpore, and the temples at Ligowa, 
lachna, Eranand Bhumara all of which belong to 
he Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
he Central Provinces, :,In South India we have 
wo more examples igi, Lad Khan and Durga 
emples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
annot be later than the eighth etntury A.D. 
‘he only common characteristic is flat roofs 
ithout spires of any kind. In other respects 
icy are entirely different and already here we 
ark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
ryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
ore and more pronounced from tho 7th een. 
ry onwards, In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
ost prominent ones tend to the perpendicular 
id in the Dravidian to the horizontal. Th, 
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salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear ateeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
paneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, end Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
rtyle is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century. To the same aye haa to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasarath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopoly are the best examples. 


Intermediate between these two main styles. 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called | 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. Iu this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular; and the high-storeyed sy,ire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan, Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, Rattihali, Tilliwalli and Hangal In 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 


Inscriptions.—We now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. ‘They have been engraved on 
varietics of materials, hut principally on stone 
and copper. ‘The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. The Brahmi 
was read from left toright, and from it have becn 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modifled form of the ancient 
Aramaic alpbabet introduced iuto the Punjat 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. 1t was prevalent up tc 
the 4th century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earlicst dateable inscription? 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above, One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and at- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahhbazgarhi 40 miles north-cast of Peshawar 
to Nigtiva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiswar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsiin the 
Lower Ifimalayas to Siddapur in Mysvre, show- 
Ing by tbe way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. ‘The reference in his Rock Edicts tc 
the five contemporary Greek Prinevs, Antio- 
chus Il. of Syria. Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B.C. 269 us the date of his coronation. His 
Ruioinindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal T'aral, now settles, beyond all doubt, | 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for fone | 
disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 
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inscription of the Besnagar pillar, The pillar 
had heen known foralong time but Sir John 
Marshall waa the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heltiodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoyof King Antial- 
kidag of Taxila, Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
acd especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. ‘he donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calle himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is there spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages tu gode and Brahmans 
and as having aunually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahinans. Ilfere is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the differert periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
ae light but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
md. 


Saracenic Architecture.—This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
Manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques were constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
Mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Miner are instances of 
thie kind. The Muhammadan  architectura 
of Jndia varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
sarily Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Kiilji are typical examples. Of the Sharaqi 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
aeveralfomis. At Manduin the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid. Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Rindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans. ‘The 
Mubamimadans of Benga) again developed their 
ywu atyle, andi Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of thia type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Xasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
iynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these ts 
she great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
trom all mosques in India in having the whole 
‘ontral area covered over so that what in othera 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three mall domes. ~ Of the various forms 
which the Saraecenic architecture assumed,” 
‘aya Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
{t is notable for tts carved stone work: and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayvid’s masque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the acalptured 
Mihrabe and dotmned and panelled roofs is s0 
axquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentlally Hindu. In complete con- 
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trast with thie was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bija- 

ur. There ia here relatively little trace of 

indu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mittar Mahal, [brahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehaugir’s time his mosque at Labore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures, ‘‘ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shahi Jahan to a delicate 
eiegance and refinoment of detail.’’ And it 
wae duzing his reign thet the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Ta} Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was copv- 
structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort fs 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
mont of his time. 


Archaeological Department.—As the arch- 
ological monuments of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archwological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archsological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to Gencral (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left. to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments.often without expert guid- 
ance or control. Tt was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a aum of 33 lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 

t and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematicstep towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government 
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who established seven of the cight Archawological 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control ofa Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of historic monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., 0.1.£., late Director-General 
of Archwology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation was prose< 
cuted. Under later directors-general it was 
continued with equal vigour (the present D. G.is 
Rao Bahadur K.N. Dikshit) and the result of itis 
manifest in the present altered conditions of many 
old and historic buildings and in the scientific 
excavation of buriedsitessuch as Taxila, Patali- 
poe Senen in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 

enares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
duro in Sind, Of all these works those of most 

encralinterestare the Mohenjo-daro excavation 
or here the Archeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B.C. and further. The Archexologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of musettms as 
centres of research and educations. It maintains 
the archwological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
aites of Taxila, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa with the object: of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 


The epigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archxological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The ‘‘Epigraphia Indica’’ is now in the 
2ist volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation. A volume 
of non-Asokan Kharoshthi inscriptions was 
published two years ago. 
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For many years Indjan time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
tine, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 


and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future, The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below : 

‘‘In India we bave already a standard time 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m. 
108s. tn advance of Greenwich. Similariy 
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Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and casily remembered 
relation to Greenwich tine. 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Soci:ties, both in 
india and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack, ‘The Committee of that Socicty which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes:—‘ The 
Committce think that a change from Madras time 
to that correspouding to a longitude exactly 54 
hours eust of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for internationa) scientific purpozes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich jn the west, and 6 hours in advance 
io the east of India would be preferable.’ 

‘Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civitlsed nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zere system, it would 
be imperative upon [pdla to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. Kut as she is not, and 
ag she is as much isolated by uncivilised states 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

‘It is belicved that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
tichest and most populous portions of India, and 
s0 as to bisect all the main lincs of communi- 
cation, and keeping times diifering by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India haa be- 
come accustomed to a uniform stancard In the 
Madi is time of the railways; and the substitu- 
tion for It of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, it te very desirabie 
that whatever systein is adopted should be 
fylluwed by all Kuropeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differcd from local time. 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one greatad vantage which the second 
possesses over the Drst alternative is, that under 
the former, the difference between toca! and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachiand Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 

‘It is proposed, thercfore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50s. They would then represent a time 5) 
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hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time isin advance of or behind loca! 
time respectively:—Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
8., Calcutta 248., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., . 
Lahore 33 F., Bombay 39 I’., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 I, 


“This standard time would be as mach as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and alreaty keeps a time of its own, 
namcly, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. I[t is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard ‘Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. in advance of 
fireenwich, a Burma Standard Timc should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correaponfl with 
97° 30’ E. longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with othce countries. 


“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
railways and telegraphs cor the whole of the 
Indian Empire, [ts general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently ad visable, is a matter 
which must be left to the loca! community in 
each case.” 


It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies, To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
error. The Government scheme teft local 
bodics to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain it: own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on rec-nsideration the 
Cnamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a aide resolution. by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which {s thirty-nire 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the lst 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. . Elaewhere Standard 
Time is univergal. 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India Is based upon thé 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible tn all cases to add a conversion 
fnto sterling. Down to about 1878 the gold 


value of the rupee (contalning 165 grains of 


pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
ot one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000=-£100). But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a scrious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as 1s. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of Indla in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relicve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re- 
solved tn 1893 to close the minta to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs. 15=£1. From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of 1s. 4d. until 


Che scales used generally throughout Northern 
; India and less commonly in Madras and stan- 
| dardized in Bombay Presidency under the 
; Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932, may 
ibe thus expressed as one maund=40 seers, 
[one seer==80 tolas. The actual weight of scer 
| Varies greatly from district to district and even 
i from village to village in India except in Bombay 


is of 180 grains, and scer thus weighs 2.057 lbs. 
and the maund 82.28 Ibs, 
also used in official reports. 

Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
tering of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, priccs in Tndia are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
iCially at small shops. where pennyworths of 
| Many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
_are commonly sold at a varying number for the 


| Presidency. In the standard system the tola 
| 


This standard is 


‘shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
i prices from Indian into English dcenominatione 


February 1920 when the recommendation of ' without having recourse to money prices (which 
the Committee appointed inthe previous year ' would often be misleading), the following scale 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and ; may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of 1s. 4d. was that a seer is exactly 21b., and that the value 
adopted. This wasfollowed by great fluctua- | of the rupee remains constant at 1s. 4d., 1 seer 
tions. (Sce article on Currency System), | per rupee=(about) 3 Tb. for 2s., 2 seers per 


Notation.—Another matter in connection 


with the expression of moncy statemcnta : 


In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical! notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 


in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in ; 


lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupce, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs, 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
vaicnt of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (abont) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1878, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at 18, 6d.a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a croreis equiva- 
jent to £750,000, 

Coinage.—Finaliy, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 


itrade characteristic of the modern aye, 


‘rupee—(about) 6 lb. for Ys., and so on, 
ae Y 


he name of the unit for square measure- 
‘ment in India generally is the bigha, which 
i varies greatly jn different parts of the country, 
i But areas have been expressed in this work 
ielther In square miles or in acres, 
, Proposed Reforms.—Indian weights snd 
‘measures have never been settled upon ap 
:organised basis suitable for commerce one 
‘he 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long a8 the dcaliugs of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roada and rali- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common al) over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as Many Maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the etate of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maand of sugar weighs 48} seers in 
Cawnpore, 40in Muttra, 724 in Gorakhpur, 40 in 


Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 433 in Saharacpur, 
60 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48+ in Sheh- 
jehanpnr, 561 in Goshangunge. The mannd 
i varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
ior railway maund of 82-2/7 Ibs. to the Factory 

Weights.—The various systems of weights; maund of 74 Ibe. 10 oz, 11 dre., the Bombay 
used in India combine uniformity of scales with: maund of 28 lhs., which apparently answers 
immense variations in the weights of units. ' to the Forest Department maund in use at the 


both Indians and Europeans, The anna was |; 
formerly rockoned as Iéd., it may now be; 
considered as exactly corresponding to 1d, | 
The anna ls again sub-divided into 12 pier. - 
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Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
at 241bs. and so on. adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola, 
Committees of Inquiry.—These are merely The report says:—Of all such systems there 
typical justances which are multipiied indefi- is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
vitely. There are variations of every detai] Known is that known ag the Bengal or Indian 
of weights and meagures in every part of India. Railway weights. The tntroduction of this 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion [system involves a more or less considerable 
and the tronble which this state of things | change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
causés are heavy. Municipal and commercial | vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
bodies are continually returning to the protiiem | areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
with a view to devising a practical scheme | of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
of reform, The Supreme and Provincial Gov-|ueighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
erniments have made various attempts during | Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal | North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
unite of weights and measures and commerce | at present ascparate system of its own which the 
and trade have agitated about the question | committee think it should be permitted to 
for the past century. The Indian railways |retain. The systems recommended are :— 
and Government departments adopted a 


standard tola (18U grains), seer (80 tolas) and FoR INDIA, 

psaund (40 seers) and it was hoped that thigs| 8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

would act as a successful “‘lead’’ which| § chawals = 1 ratti 

wonld gradually be followed by trade through-| 8 rattis =: 1 masha 

out the empire, but the expectation has not! 12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 

been realised. 5 tolas — 1 chatak 
The Government of India considered the| 16 chatake == 1 seer + 

whole question in consultation with the pro-| 40 Seere == 1 maund 

ee Governments in pins and Bae For BURMA. 

Bpecial stepa have at different times becn ja _ : : 

taken In diiferent parts of India. The Gov- rates: ae _ } oo aaa 

ernment of Bombay appointed a committee| % \4tH#° ywes me eee 

in 191) to make proposals for reform for the| = PVA 4. = aint 

Bombay Presidency. Their final report has| 7 Ss eed ih = cant 

not been published, but they presented in| 5 ™ = 1tikal [vise 

1912 an ad interim report which has been| | 0 fan a Gatien oF 

jasned for public discussion. In brief, it points | /90 tkals ae ata 


out the practical impossibility of proceeding| The tola is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole|the rupee weight. The viss has recently been 
of ahs ‘Lhe Part aiaaaas eo es pee the jixed at 3°60 lbs. or 140 tolas, 

greater part o 1¢ Bombay Presidency overnment Action.—The Government of 
standard of weights and measures would be fnidta at first approved the principles of the 
ee welcome by the people. They thought! peport and left the Provincial Governments 
that legislation compulsorily applied ovel totake action, but they passed more detailed 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- jrders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
tions of trade and social life would not result | ior the present and subject to the restrictions 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- imposed by the Government of India Act and 
fully as @ “lead” supplied by local legislation ',4. qeyolition rules, left {t entirely to local 


ee on practical gaat The ot Governments to take such action as they think 
o Patios ae date A Gute rs i cen 5 isa ad visable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
oa HOR steluat Sithe ainitece. P inted of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
cae ‘nat a good GxaTIVIe Bt the Pulte that they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the Kast India saelng oF ans rain decided in 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where|, AS regards weights d ey aced ahac: 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, favour of the standard mci oe aanoee 
during the course of three years, induced the | the Nae tael eee iia havio san pacer 
people to adopt throughout the district uni-| ment of ie Dee ne ME alte aha 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight | mended by a majority o ee Beat . 
In this case being a toln of 180 graima, But; Measures Committee and having receive 
the committee abstained from recommending |the Sear pb of Mi uit 
that the same weights and measures should ments. At the same time th Fas ede 
he adopted over the whole Presidency, pre-|"Undertook fo assist provincia _ legislation 
ferring that a new system started in any area , or standardisation and stated that. if subse 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the , qWently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
best system already prevailing there. 'the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Committers of 1913.—The whole problem | Government of eae wal be gl a es bolita 
Was again brought under special consideration Pie re ae a den aie nhe premature, 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 2°07 MIAt any Shen step : 
when the following committee was appointed; Provincial Government Action.— Amongst 


t : the entire subject anew :-— the various Provincial Governments in India, 
‘ nN OA aneeeed Oa. Bombay Government. is the only one which has 
Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, }taken action ta standardize the weights and 


Mr. Ruetomji Fardoonji. i measures, ete, used in trade in the Presidency. 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it ia a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complies 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one wouitd conftse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, ‘Lamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the diferentiation much farther. ‘The typical 
inhabitants of India—the Dravidians—differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar, Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that-they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contignous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, ‘Tribe and Race, 
Indian Census Report, 1901; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume J, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. ‘There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 


The Turko-Iranian, represerte1 by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Balcchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province, Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean; complexion fair; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long.. The feature in these pcople 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Nashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Kajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. ‘he stature is mostly tall; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Tranian by a lower stature, & greater length of 
head, a higher nasal Index, a shorter nose, and 4 
lewer orbito-nasa} index, All ofthese characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher Sours the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Rindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj- 
putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in 


its | 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form 4s 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varices from lightish brown to black; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the Jowcr members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the charactor 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 


The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type . 
of Lower Fengal and Orissa, comprising tho 
Benga) Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with 4 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad; complexion dark; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, witha tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
conntry of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahuland Kulu; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Lirnbns, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal: the Bodo of Assam; and the 
Burmese. The head is brand : complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; halr on face scanty : stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; cyelida often oblique, 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
charactaristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typica) specimens the stature 
isshort or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black : hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to cur]; eyes dark; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimos depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
ty nes, occu pice the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
platean, and undulating plains which strotch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas ta Cape 


Town and 


Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmaha] Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labonr is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Ben if or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the nogro-like proportion of 
his nose, In the upper strata of the vast social. 
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deposit which 1s here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. pi 
melt into each other insensibly; and althoug 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realige 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trane- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India—if | 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent The percentage of the urban population 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0.8 per cent. since the last census, 
dne partly te the natural increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to migra- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 

pulation ranges from $.4 in Assam to 22.6 
n Bombay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces. Compared to this, the urban 
population in France is 49 per cent., in Northern 





DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
AND IN RURAL 
1931, 
Class of Places. es eater 
Places. | Population. 
Total Population 699,406) 362,837,778 
Rural Areas at 696,831 313,852,351 
Urban Areas... ie 2,575] 38,985,427 
Towns having 100,000 
and over is ae $8) 9,674,032 
Towns having 60,000 to 
100,000 ste es 65 4,572,113 
Towns having 20,000 to 
50,000 oa et 268) 8,091,284 
Towns having 10,000 to 
20, ye 643 7,449,402 
Towns having 6,000 to 
10,000 : ata “3 987; 6,992,832 
wns havi under 
S000 674] 2,205,760 


Migration.— Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as born 
in other parts of the world. Of these 505,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others. The emigration from India 
is approximately 2.5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 


Nearly all of these migrants gre resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There are 
about 165,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal. 
There ate 26,759 in Kenya; the other overscas 
Indian communities in order of size are Mauri- 
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; in the U. 8S. A, 56.2 


IN GROUPS 


Ireland 50.8 per cent, in Canada 53.7 per cent, 
per cent. and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 


The greatest degree of growth has been in the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the total population f which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 50,000 to 
100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 5,000. Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towns have benefited at the 
expense of the smalicr towns. 


OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 











TERRITORY, 
Percentage of total 
1921, Population, 

dae Soca a 
Places. | Popuiation.} '31 | °21 | "11 | "OL | "91 

' 

| 
687,981) 318,942,480) 100} 100) 100; 100 100 
685,665| 286,467,204; 89/89.8,90.6)90.1/90.5 
2,316, 32,475,276; 11)10.2) 9.4] 9.9) 9.5 
35/ 8,211,704) 2.7) 2.6) 2.2) 2.2) 2.2 
64} = 3,517,749) 1.3) 1.1] .9) 1.2) 1.1 
200; 5,968,794) 2.3) 1.9) 1.8) 1.7] 1.6 
451} 6,220,889] 2.1} 1.9} 2) 2.2)1.9 
885) 6,223,011 2 2).1.9) 2) 2.1 
691} 2,333,120) .6} .7f .6) .6] 6 
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tius 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,540, Fiji 75,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong. There are 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles. The total number of Indians in the 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 Indians, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,000 in Dutch 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagascar and smaller num- 
bera In Portuguese East Africa, the U. 8. A,, 
Persia, Iraq and other countries. 


Changes in Population. 
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population in the decade 1921-31—the 


The Chart below gives at a glance the changes in India’s 


total, sex, urban rural and literacy. 
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The Peoples of India. 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 8 Buddhists, 
are excluded. As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 3% follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
the Commissioner for the latest census, refers tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one fs 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, and the other most probably a Jain, much lesa 
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of the possibility of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns. “So high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab’, 
he says, “that disputes as to whether a man 
was 


Religion. 





ES 


Hindu ‘ 
Arya ‘ 


ee oe ee ee ee 


Sikh 
Jain 
Buddhist .. ne 
Iranian {Zoroastrian 
Musalman 
Christian .. 
Jew as ae 
Primitive (Tribal) .. 


e 
e 
e ae ee ee . es 
e oe ee oe ee os 


(Parsi)] 
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Miscellaneous(Minor religions and religions not returned) 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
‘‘ miscellaneous’. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, ctc., under ‘‘ miscellancous’’. 


The Hindus largely predondnate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Mubammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess In the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
82 per cent. of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 


confined to Burma where they are 8&4 per cent. 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the njab and the Jains in Rajputana, 


Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Re‘igions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Centra! Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


di Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli. - 


peopab a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
ew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table :— 


Actual . Proportion { Variation 
number per rer cent, 
in 1921, 10,000 of {(Increase + 
(000’s {population in| Decrease—). 
omitted.) 1921. 1911-1921. 
ee 239,195 6,824 +10°4 
os 468 15 4+92°1 
Pe 4,336 124 +33°9 
ar 1,252 86 “+ 6°2 
we 12,787 365 +10°5 
ee 110 3 + 7°8 
77,678 2,216 + 13 
os 6,297 179 +32°5 
ea 24 1 +10°9 
8,280 236 —15°3 
671 16 +3,072'6 





Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in Sonth 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger nuwbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 


Christians.—The Christian community now 
numbers just 6} millions of persons in India 
or 1.79 per cent. of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32.5 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent. is ascribed to 
conversions during the decade 1921-31. Nearly 
60 A eas cent. of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 35 Matted sy in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent. in 
Cochin and $1.5 per cent. in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians are scattered over the 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of Feb 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. e total population of India as thus 
ascertained is $52,837,778, viz., British Terri- 
tory 271,626,083 and indian States $1,310,845 
giving an Inorease of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 9,224,556 in Indian States. 

The sollowing table shows the percentage 
cf variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years :— 


1921 191 1881 

ion | to es 
1931. 1921. 1931, 3 
Whole India ..}| +10.6 +1.2 +39.0 
Provinces ‘..{| +10.0 +1.8 +36.8 
States... . | +12.81) +1.0] +46.6 
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Population of Principal Towns, 
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The Peoples of India. 


AGE AND SEX. 
The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 mates and females of the Indian 


population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses :— 

















1931. 1921. 1931 1921. 
Age-group, |--——; = as Ageé-group. So a - 
e- e- "e- e- 

Males. | males, | Males. | mates. Males. | wales, | Males.| mates, 

0—10 2,802 | 2,889 | 2,673 | 2,810 | 40—50 968} 8o1{ 1,013] 967 
10—20 2,086 | 2,062} 2,087 | 1,896 | 50—60 561 545 619 606 
20—30 .» | 1,768 | 1,856! 1,640 | 1,766 | 60—70 269 281 347 377 
30-—-40 -- | 1,481 | 1,851 | 1,461 | 1,398 | 70 and over. 115 125 160 180 

__| Mean age 23.2 | 22.8) 24.8] 24.7 
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The mean age in India is only 23.02, as{ be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 


against 30.6 in England and Wales. ‘The rate 





Py 


years. It is in the towns that the highest 


of infant mortality in India in the decade} infantile mortality is found. The table below 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the| shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance| towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING, 








City. | 1925. | 1926. 
Bombay 357 255 
Calcutta 326 372 
Madras 279 282 
Rangoon .. 852 320 
Lucknow isk 260 287 
Lahore 222 241 
Nagpur .. ach we 258 302 
Delhi 183 238 
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Special causes contribute to the high mortality 
on infants in India. 





Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
ge re easel ga te Bet ders Slap ed 


combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mother and through 
her of the child. If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the carly months of iife 
from diarrhcea or dysentery. According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhea 
and enteritis. 


Sex Ratio.—The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
census, show a further continuation of the steady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 








| 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930, 
316 | 314 301 | 298 
340 276 259 268 
, 240 289 259 246 
2.94 341 321 278 
256 301 269 329 
201 204 214 187. 
254 299 291 270 
201 210 259 199. 


——— errr 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century. This shortage of females is charac- 
teristic of the population of India as compared 
to that of most European countries. The 
female infant is definitely better equipped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescence by the strain of bear 
children too early and too often. A good de 
of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole. The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actually 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be added if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess is atill most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the numbera of the two sexes 
are approximately equal. 


Soctal and Economic Conditions, 


Marriage.—The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
ofsouth India. It isalso practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such a3 the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 


The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years: 


Number per 1,000 of total married who are under 

















5 years. 

Provinces, etc. Males. Females. 
India 65.7 157.8 
Burma .. 1.8 6.7 
India Proper 68.0 161.8 
Hindus .. 73.1 164.1 
Muslims 59.4 174.3 
Jains .. 82.5 108.3 
Tribal .. 49.6 93.3 
Sikhs .. 26.9 74.6 
Christians 15.4 43.3 
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Widows and Remarriage .— Infant marriage 
naturally involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no significance where remarriage is allowed, 
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but of serious importance where it {is not. 


Widows among Hindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931; but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921. 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155. It is, however, Jains and 
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Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widows has fallen ; Jain widows 
in 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure of 191 widows in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 169 in 
1931. On the other hand, there has already been 
& very remarkable increase in child widows 
particularly under the age of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribute 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generally. 
In every thousand Hindu women there are stil) 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20, 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions. ° 














Age. | 1931. | 1921. 

All ages - ee 155 175 
0—5 ed 3. 1 1 
5—10 5 5 
10—15 10 | 17 
15—20 34 | 41 
20—30 78 92 
30—40 212 212 
40—60 507 404 
60 and over .. | 802 814 








SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.— The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 


Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
the matter of literacy; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one, Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


in population and in spite of having started with 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more than 
keep pace with that growth. 


Literacy is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring if are greater. An 
analysis of the population of the cities shows 
that 848 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 484 females. 


The country taken as a whole, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to eNery three, Coorg a little tess 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difioulty, still felt very strongly in most pro- hundred and twelve out of ever 0 

vinoes, Of getting good women teachers, one of and 28 out of every 10,000 mes pe nites 

the most serious obstacles to the spread of in English, and both sexes taken together 128 

otra a cae rs cay oe iS ehtn. out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to the various 
en fr school religion d 

before they have reached even the standard of follow nati See ae ee Seen nS, ae 

the primary school leaving certificate. 











Number 
Treated in communal or religious groups, the| 
Poser progress has been made by Sikhs, Pe: 
ains, Muslims and Hindus, in that order, but Religion. and over 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, who are 
Jews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The literate in 
following table analyses the position of the English 
Indian communities in respect of literacy :— _ 
Al oe eg ee 
Number |Hindue ttt] a 
Religion. per 1,000 | Sikhs re . - ne 151 
who are | Jains e se i te 306 
| literate. | Buddhists ae ee ee ee bo 
Zorosstrians (Parsis) .. ace «| 6,041 
uslims ss a a es 92 
A coupons Cade) Be in i Christians ‘i ar ed 32 919 
Sikhs oe oe me os 91 Jews ae as ga --| 2,686 
Jains - ie us 8 853 Tribal ve ae aie ee 4 
Buddhists ae ce 2 ee Others ee te 88 
Zoroastrians (Parsis) .. “ - 791 
Muslims $3 ee - i 64 Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
Christians 2 oe et ay 279 in English with 307 per 10,000; Coorg follows 
Jews id ue - oe 416 with 238, Bengal (211) and Travancore (158) 
Tribal ~~ i ss a 7 coming next. 
Others a ee és a 19 
a W moe Moen ef ne —In tha wrhala TnAlan Ten nine 


English Language.—Literacy in English 225 languages were returned at the census, 
lanpunee is ve dese ia India and is confined dialects, as has been previously explained, 
mostly to the town-dwelling population Two not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages are given in the following statement :— 











Total number of speakers Number per 10,000, 
(000’s omitted.) of total population, 
Language, | 1931. 1921. 


Males. | Females, 














| Malea, Females. Males. Females, 

Western Hindi .. 37,743 33,804 60,210} 46,504 2,090 1,990 
Bengali... 27,517 25,952 25,280 | 24,055 1,523 1,527 
Telugu «wt 13,291 13,083 11,874 11,727 736 770 
Marathi .. .. 10,578 10,317 9,296 9,005 585 607 
Tamil tae 10,078 10,889 9,284 9,496 558 608 
Punjabl .. .. 5790 7,040 8,961 7,272 487 414 
Rajasthani ~ 7,271 6,627 6,656 6,025 403 300 
Kanarese < 5,690 5,516 5,253 5,121 315 325 
Oriya oo 5,485 5,709 4,952 5,192 304 386 
Gujerat! .. 5,610 5,240 4,967 4,585. 811 308 
Burmese .. 4,882 4,522 4,185 4,288 240 266 
Malaya 4,533 4,605 3,786 3,762 257 271 
Latinda (or Weater 

"-Punjabl) ms 4,608 8,068 8,050 2,602) 255 278 
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The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
bingua franea for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two ra 9 es Bihari and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
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central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 


‘central India which renders their speakers, with- 


out any great conscious change in their speech, 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India. 


Infirmities—These are classes under four 
main heads—Iinsanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the 
population :—~ 


‘NUMBER AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Tofirmity. 


— | 1921. 

Insane ee oe 120,304 88,305 
34 28 

Deat-mutes.. ‘an --| 280,895 | 189,644 
66 60 

Blind ia ie ‘ 601,370 | 479,637 
172 152 

Lepers ee ee e 147,911 102,513 
42 $2 

TOTAL .. 860,099 

j 272 





There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 

rsons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
all has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the methud of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the tota] number 
of persens recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
Pee per hundred thousand persons falling 
rom 315 to 267. The increase in ratio as well 
as in numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 


Occupation.—It isa well-known fact that the 
Majority of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puta down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 15,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent. of the country’s workers 
are employed in the former and 10 per cent. 
in the ter. This does not, however, Mean 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners. Rights 
in land in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. 


OF THE POPULATION. 


rer net wept te ores eG A rrr hw SPU hee tr are repep/Suiresrinatnineg we 





| 1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 
81,006 66,205 74,279 | 81,132 
23 27 35 

199,891 | 153,168 | 196,861 | 197,815 
52 75 86 

443,653 | 354,104 | 458,868 | 626,748 
1 121 167 229 
109,094 97,340 | 126,244 | 131,968 
33 46 57 

833,644 | 670,817 | 856,252 | 937,068 
287 229 315 407 





Between the man who cultivates land and the 
man who nominally owns it there are often a 
number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent. of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an increase In 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved More popular than before. Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc., Manage 
the administration of this vast country; in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state, 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police sp plenary on Rs. 10 per mensem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that, 
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Indian Roads. 


India’s road system may be briefly described 
as follows :— 


There exists four great trunk roads, stretching 
diagonally across the country, which form the 
framework with which most of the important 
subsidiary roads are linked. ‘hese trunk road: 
have been in existence for an immense period 
and are rich in historical association. The most 
famous is the ancient marching route,—known 
as the Grand Trunk Road,—which stretches 
right across the northern part of the country 
from the Khyber to Calcutta ; the other three 
connect Calcutta with Madras, Madras with 
Bombay and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of them together account for about 5,000 
out of the 69,000 miles of metalled road in 
British India. None of these roads however 
cap be considered safe ‘‘all weather’? trunk 
roads according to modern’ standards. The 
Madras-Caleutta road in particular is far from 
being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
its improvement even in the Madras Presidency 
would be likely to absorb a large proportion 
of their funds for some years to come; whilst 
further North, where it enters Orissa, it has to 
cross so Mary large waterways that it will be 
quite impossikle to make it a complete trunk 
road in the modern sense within any predictable 
peroid. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of improvement ; on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the North 
West Frontier, for example, there is as yet no 
road bridge over the river Sone in Bihar, and on 
all of them there are places where floods are 
liable to cause serious interruption to traffic, 
As regards the subsidiary roads the best and 
most numerous are to be found in Southern 
India. As one would expect, the worst served 
regions are Rajputana, Sind and parts of the 
Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa and Bengal 
on the other, the former owing to its aridity 
and sparse population and the latter because of 
the numcrous unbridged and mostly unbridgeable 
waterways which dissect it ; in addition of course 
there are numerous other parts of the country, 
such as the lower Himalayas, where the diffi- 
culties of the ground provide obvious reason for 
the dearth of communications. Besides surfaced 
roads, there is a very large mileage of ‘*kutcha’’ 
roads in India amounting to approximately 
200,000 miles, some of which provide good going 
for motor traffic during the dry weather. 
the whole it is reasonable to say that India’s 
road system, even before the advent of motor 


On 
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transport, was altogether insufficient for her 
necds ; and it is the increasing realisation of this 
fact that led to the appointment of the special 
Road Development Committee in 1927 whose 
functions were to examine the question of the 
development of road communications in view 
of the increasing use of motor transport and 
suggest ways and means of financing it. 


The recommendations put forward by the 
Committee were carefully considered by the 
Government of India, whose conclusions upon 
them were embodied In a resolution and pro- 
vided that the increase from four to six annas 
per gallon in the import and excise duties on 
motor spirit, which had been effected in March 
1929, should be maintained for a period of five 
years in the first instance, and that the additional 
duty should be allotted as a block grant for 
expenditure on road development, and credited 
to a separate Road Development Account, 
whose unexpended balances should not lapse 
at the end of the financial year. 


The origina) resolution dealing with the dis- 
posal of the Road Development Account has 
since been amended twice, the resolution at 
present in force having been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1937. Its 
main features may be described as follows: 
The special tax on pctrol introduced in 1929 
sha]) continue to be levied for road development, 
the proceeds of which, after retaining a reserve 
of 15% for administration, research and special 
grants-in-aid, shall be allocated for expenditure in 
the different provinces, Indian States, etc.. in the 
ratio of the petrol consumption in the various 
areas. These sums may be spent on the con- 
struction, re-construction or substantial im- 
provement of roads and bridges including the 
‘ost of preparation of road schemes—but not 
for ordinary road upkeep or maintenance-—-on 
terest and amortization charges on road loans 
sanctioned hitherto by the Government Of India 
and also on adinjuistration of Provincial Boards 
of Communications and establishment connected 
with the control of motor transport. A new 
clause inserted in the present resolution lays 
down that “if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council the Government of any 
Governor’s province has at any time :— 


(a) failed to take such steps as the Govern- 
nor-General in Counci) may recommend for: 
the regulation and control of motor vehicles 
within the province ; or 


Indian Roads. 


(b) delayed without reasonable cause the 
application of any portion of the Road 
Fund allocated or re-allocated as the case 
may be for ape within the 
province, 


the Governor-General in Council may resume the 
whole or part of any sums which he may at that 
time hold for expenditure in that province. The 
actual statement of the Account up to date is 
as follows :— 
Lakhs. 
Rs. 
Gross Receipts to end of 1935-36 813.18 
Gross Receipts for first half of 
1936-37 (i.e., from Ist April 


1936 to 30th September 1936) 71.95 


Total Reccipts to end of 30th 
September 1936 


Deduct Civil Aviation Grant 


885.13 
4.27 


Nett Credit to the Road Fund 880.86 


Deduct Reserve : Lakhs. 

Rs. 

From 1929-30 to 
1935-36 fs 88.42 

For 1st half of 
1936-37 10.80 

Windfallifrom oil 
Companies .. 9.39 


Special Contri- 
bution from 
Budget Sur- 
plus for 1934- 
35 

Amount available for dis- 
tribution 

Amount distributed 
to end of 1936- 
1937 : 


Provinces. . 
C/Forward 


610.27 
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Lakhs. Lakhs. 
B/Forward 
Minor Adminis- 610.27 
trations and 
British Ad- 
ministered Areas 
in States 22.28 
Indian States 87.22 719.77 
Balance to be carried forward 
for allotment in 1937-388 12.48 


On the administrative side, roads are a Pro- 
vincial subject and may be divided into two 
main classes, Provincial Roads under the Public 
Works Department and Local Roads in charge of 
Local bodies, The extent to which the admini- 
stration of roads has been delegated to Local 
Bodies varies considerably from Province to 
Province but in British India as a whole about 
80%, of the extra-Municipal mileage is under the 
charge of District Boards or District Councils 
including a certain mileage, mainly in Madras 
and the Central Provinces, which is termed 
‘Provincial’ but maintained under their agency; 
and within Municipal areas all roads, other than 
sections of main roads passing through the 
towns, ure controlled by the respective Munici- 
palities, 

Upto the introduction of the Road Fund in 
1929 all Provincial roads were financed ex- 
clusively from the Genera] Revenues of the 
Provinces and Local roads from Local Revenue 
supplemented by Provincial Grants. Since 1929 
however the Road Fund is being distributed 
to Provinces and is available for construction, 
reconstruction or improvement of roads, but not 
for ordinary road upkeep. The object of creat- 
ing the Road Fund was to supplement and not 
to replace the normal expenditure on ‘original’ 
road works from Provincial and Local revenue 
but unfortunately the years following the 


lintroduction of the Fund have been marked 
| by acute financial stringency with the result 


that Provincial Governments and Local Bodies 
have had to make drastic curtailments in the 
allotments made for roads from their revenue. 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to mect trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the ast and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration, ‘The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘“ Presidencies”* were independent 
uf each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse. 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors, 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wigldy councils of the merchants at the Prest- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament tntervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencles were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of fmmincnt 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presidcn- 
cles in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793, 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 
and it became a political and administrative 
body holding ita territories tn trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 


of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General was the sule representa: 
tive of the Crown in India ; he was assisted by 
a Council, composed of high officials, cach of 
whom was responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of tbe Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in some 
provinces it has restricted the alfenation of 
land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists. 
It undertakes the management of landed estates 
where the proprietor is disqualified. In times 
of famine it undertakes rellef work and other 
remedial measures on a great scale. It manages 
a vast forest property and is the principal 
manufacturer of salt and opium. It owns 
the bulk of the railways of the country, and 
directly manages a considetable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; it had until ist April 1926 the 
monopoly of the Note issue, and it alone 
can set the mints in motion, It lends money 
to municipalities, rural boards, and agri- 
culturists and occasionally to owners of 
historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popn- 
lation. e distribution of these great fune- 
tons between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated. It 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, and the democratic principle then widely 
“mplanted is greatly developed in the constitu- 
ions for the Provinces and the centre enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament in 1935, 


THE REFORMS OF 1919 AND 1935. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
me nt of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it—almost as Me epbepe 
ja their provisions as the Ast iteelf—came 
into general operation in January 1921, 
baving received the Royal Assent on 23: 


December 1919. (For detailed particulars see 
The Indian Year Book, 1936-87 and preceding 
years.) Still vaster changes in the direction 
of Indian felf-Government and of Dominion 
Status were brought about by the Government 
ot India Act, 1935, which received the Royal 
Assent on 2nd August 1935. The new Act 


The Government of India. 


emboided two main principles—{1) Provincial 
meyer with a Government responsible to 
an elected Legislature in every Province, and (2) 
at the centre a Responsible Government of 
India, based on a federation of British Indian 
Provinces and Indian States. Detailed provi- 
sions for the whole scheme are made in the Act 
of 1935, which includes 478 sections and 16 
schedules and is the largest and most complex 
legislative enactment of the kind ever negotiated 
on to a statute book. 


The new Constitutional provisions relating to 
the Provincial Governments were brought into 
force on 1st April 1937. Over the inauguration 
of Federation there is inevitable delay. The 
Indian States have, except for a small minority, 
indicated their readiness to enter a Federation 
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on the lines proposed by the Act. But, because 
of their Treaties with the British Crown no 
State can be compelled to enter and each State 
which decides to enter must do so by a separate 
Instrument of Accession negotiated in relation 
to that State’s particular circumstances. The 
settlement of these Instruments requires time. 
This was foreseen and hence the Act of 1935 
contains a chapter of Transition provisions for 
the regulation of the form and powers of the 
Government of India pending the inauguration 
of Federation. 


In what here follows will be found an account 
of the new Constitutional arrangements for the 
Provinces and for the Government of India as 
it exists prior to Federation, 


THE PROVINCES. 


The following arc under the Act of 1935 the 
Governors’ Provinces of British India (there 
being besides these Provinces certain Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and also certain 
“* Excluded areas” where the population is not 
yet ripe for the introduction of an advanced 
Constitution) :—Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the 
Centra] Provinces and Berar, Assam, the North 
West Frontier Provinee, Orissa, Sind. The 
Act recognises Berar as being under the sove- 
reignty of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
whose Heir Presumptive is clsewhere created 
Prince of Berar, and the Act specially provides 
for its administration as part of the major 
Province to which its nameis given. The Act. 
creates Orissa and Sind separate Governors’ 
Provinces and provides for the separation of 
Burma from India and for its constitution as a 
separate country under the Crown. The Act 
gives powers for the creation of other Governors’ 
Provinces. 


The Provincial Constitution provides for the 
exercise of the executive authority on behalf 
of His Majesty by the Governor. It also 
provides for a ‘‘a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions except inso far as heis by or under this 
Act required to exercise his functions or any of 
them in his discretion.” The Governor chooses 
his Ministers, who hold office during his pleasure 
and he is directed by his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions to select such as are likely to have the 
support of the Legislature and is enjoined to 
accept their advice except in special cases for 
which other provision is made in the Act. 


The following special responsibilities are laid 
upon the Governor :— 


(a) the prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of the Province 
or any part thereof ; 


(bd) thesafeguarding of the legitimate intercsts 
of minorities ; 


(c) the securing to, and to the dependents of, 
persons who are or have been members 
of the public services of any rights 
provided or preserved for them by or 

_ under this Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 


(d) the securing in the sphere of executive 
action of the purposes for which the 
provisions of chapter III of Part V of 
this Act are designed to secure in rela- 
tion to legislation (these provisions are 
concerned with the prevention of 
legislative discrimination against British 
subjects in regard to taxation, trade, 
professional business and qualifications); 


(e) the securing of the peaceand good govern- 
ment of areas which by or under the 
provisions of this Act are declared 
to be partially excluded areas ; 


(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State and the rights and dignity of the 
Ruler thereof ; and | 


(g) the securing of the execution of orders 
or directions lawfully issued to him 
under Part VI of this Act by the 
Governor-General in his discretion 
(i.2., concerning agency functions in 
behalf of the Central Authority, inter- 
provincial co-operation in certain 
matters and so forth). 


“‘If and in so far as any special responsibility 
of the Governor is involved he shall in the 
exercise of his functions exercise his individual 
judgment as to the action to be taken.” Where 
the Governor is required by the Act to act in his 
‘discretion or to exercise his individual judg- 
ment he is placed under the control of the 
Governor-Gencral in the latter's discretion. 


The Provincial Legislatures.—The Act 
provides that there shall for every Province be 
a Provincia) Legislature consisting of His Majesty 
represented by the Governor and (a) in the 
Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam two Chambers 
and (6) in the other Provinces one Chamber 
the two Chambers being called the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly and 
where there is only one Chamber the Legislative 
Assembly. Every Legislative Council is to be 
a permanent body not subject to dissolution 
but as near as may be one-third of its members 
are to retire in every third year. Every Legisla- 
tive Assembly of every Province unless sooner 
dissolved is to continuc for five years. , 
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The Houses of Legislatureare clectoral bodies, 
with special electoral provisions for communal 
and other particular interests, and are based 
on a considerably wider franchise than was 
provided by the Act of 1919. 


Special provisions are made for cases in which 
the Governor finds hiraself unable to assent to 
Bills passed by the Legislature. 


The Governor of a Province is given power 
to promulgate ordinances if, when his Legislature 
is not in session, heis satisfied that circumstances 
necessitate immediate action and under certain 
other conditions, and in certain circumstances 
and under prescribed conditions to enact Acts 
in his discretion. 
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Provision is further made to enable the 
Government to be carried on if at any time the 
Governor is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
in which the government of the Province cannot 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 


Chief Commissioners’ Provinces.—The 
following are by the Act constituted as Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces—British Baluchistan, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda. Provision 
is made for the possible creation of others. A 
Chief Commissioner’s Province is to be admini- 
stered by the Governor-General acting, to 
such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief 
Commissioner to be appointed by him in his 
discretion. 


DIVISION OF POWERS. 


The Act provides for the institution of a 
Federal Court consisting of a Chief Justice of 
India and such other judges as His Majesty 
may deem necessary, the seat of the Court being 
Delhi and its origina! jurisdiction extending to 
disputes between the Federation, any of the 
Provinces or any of the Federated States, its 
appellate jurisdiction to include certain classes 
of appeals from the High Courts of British 
India and of the Indian States and appeals 
lying from it to His Majesty in Council. 


The Act also prescribes that the Executive 
authority of the Federation in respect of railwa 
construction, maintenance and operation shall 
be exercised by a Federal Railway Authority, 
for the establishment and activities of which 
it provides. 


Provisions are made in the Act in relation to 
the recruitment and contro! of the Public Services 
and for the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission for the Federation and of one for 
each Province. The duties and powers of 
these Commissions in regard to the Services 
are laid down in the Act, which also provides 
that two or more Provinces may agree to have 
one Commission between them. 


Provincial Legislation.—The Act providcs 
for a new division of functions between the 
Central and Provincial authorities and the 
following is the new Provincial Legislative List, 
which came into operation on 1st April 1937 :— 


1. Public order (but not including the use of 
His Majesty’s naval, military or air forces in aid 
of the civil power); the administration of 
justice ; constitution and organisation of all 
courts, except the Federal Court, and fees taken 
therein; preventive detention for reasons con- 
nected with the maintenance of public order ; 
persons subjected to such detention. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list; procedure in‘ Rent 
and Revenue Courts. 


8. Police, including railway and village 
police. 


4. Prisons,reformatories, Borstal institutions 
and other institutions of a like nature, and 
persons detained therein; arrangements with 


other units for the use of prisons and other 
institutions. 


5. Public debt of the Province. 

6. Provincial Public Services and Provincial 
Public Service Commissions. 

7. Provincial pensions, that is to say, 
pensions payable by the Province or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

8. Works, lands and buildings vested in 
or in the possession of His Majesty for the 
purposes of the Province, 

9 Compulsory acquisition of land. 

10. Libraries, museums and other similar 
institutions controlled or financed by the 
Province. 


11. Elections to the Provincial Legislature 
subject to the provisions of this Act and of any 
Order in Council made thereunder. 


12. ‘The salaries of the Provincial Ministers, 
of the Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, and, if thereisa Legislative 
Council, of the President and Deputy President 
thereof, the salaries, allowances and privileges 
of the members of the Provincial Legislature : 
and, to such extent as is expressly authorised 
by Part III of this Act, the punishment of 
persons who refuse to give evidence or produce 
documents before Committees of the Provincial 
Legislature. 


12. Focal government, that is to say, the 
constitution and powers of municipal corpora- 
tions, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlement authorities and other local 
authorities for the purpose of local self-govern- 
ment or village administration. 

14. Public health and sanitation ; hospitals 
and dispensaries; registration of births and 
deaths. 

15. Pilgrimages, other than pilgrimages to 
places beyond India. 

16. Burials and burial grounds. 

17. Education. 

18. Communications, that Is to say, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and other means of communica- 
tions not specified in List I; minor railways 
subject to the provisions of List I with respect 
to snch railways; municipal tramways; rope- 
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ways; inland waterways and traffic thereon 
subject to the provisions of List IJ] with regard 
to such waterways: ports, subject to the 
provisions in List I with regard to major ports ; 
vehicles other than mechanically propelled 
vehicles. ; 

19. Water, that is to say, water 
supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

20. Agriculture, including agricultural educa - 
tion and research, protection against pests and 
prevention of plant discases; improvement 
of stock and prevention of animal diseases; 
veterinary training and practice, pounds and 
the prevention of cattle trespars. 

21. Land,thatis tosay, rights in or over land, 
land tenures, including the relation of landlord 
and tenant, and the collection of rents ; transfer, 
alienation and devolution of agricultural land ; 
land improvement and agricultural loans ; 
colonization ; Courts of Wards; encumbered 
and attached estates ; treasure trove. 


22, Forests. 


23. Regulation of mines and oilfields and 
mineral development subject to the provisions 
of List I with respect to regulation and deve- 
lopment under Federal control. 


24. Fisheries. 

25. Protcction of wild birds and wild animals. 

26, Gas and gasworks. 

27. Trade and commerce within the Pro- 
vince ; markets and fairs; money lending and 
money lenders. 

28. Inns and innkeepers. 


29. Production, supply and distribution of 
goods ; development of industries, subject to 
the provisions in List 1 with respect to the 
deve coment of certain industries under Federal 
control, 

30. Adultcration of foodstuffs and other 
goods ; weights and measures. 

31. Intoxicating liquors and narcotic drugs, 
that is to say, the production, manufacture, 
possession, transport, purchase and sale af 
intoxicating liquors, opium and other narcotic 
drugs, but subject, as respects opium, to the 
provisions of List I and as respects poisons and 
dangerous drugs, to the provisions of List 11]. 

32. Relief of the poor; uncmployment. 

33. The incorporation, reguiation and 
winding-up of corporations other than corpora- 
tions specified in List 1; unincorporatd trading, 
literary., scicntific, religions and other societies 
und associations ; co-operative socictics. 

34. Charities and charitable institutions ; 
charitable and religious endowments. 
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_35. Theatres, dramatic performances and 
cinemas, but not including the sanction of 
cinematogra ph films for exhibition. 

36. Betting and gambling. 


37. Offences against laws with respect of 
any of the matters in this list. 

38. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this list. 


39. Land revenue, including the assessment 
and collection of revenue, the maintenance of 
land records, survey for revenue purposes and 
records of rights, and alienation of revenue. 

40. Duties of excise on the following goods 
manufactured or produced in the Province and 
countervailing duties at the same or lower ratcs 
on similar goods manufactured or produced 
elsewhere in India :— 


(a) alcoholic liquors for human consumption; 

(4) opium, Indian hemp and other narcotic 
drugs and narcotics; non-narcotic 
drugs ; 

(<) medicinal and toilet preparations con- 
taining alcohol or any substance 
included in sub-paragraph (by of this 
entry. 

4], Taxes on agricultural income, 

42, Taxes on lands and buildings, hearths 

and windows. 

43. Duties in respect of succession to agri- 
cultural land. 

44, Taxes On mineral rights, subject to any 
limitations imposed by any Act of the Federal 
Legislature relating to mineral development. 

45. Capitation taxes. ; 

46. Taxes On professions, trades, callings 
und employments. 

47, Taxes on vnimals and boats. 

48. Taxes on the sale of goods and on 
advertisements, 

4y. Cesses on the entry of goods into a local 
area for consumption, use or sale therein. 

50. Taxes on luxuries, including taxes on 
entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

51. The rates of stamp duty in respect 
of documents other than those specified in the 
provisions of List I with regard to rates of stamp 
duty. 

52, Dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways. 

53. Tolls. 

54. Fees in respect of any of the Matters 
in this list, but not including fees taken in any 
Court, 


CONCURRENT LEGISLATIVE LIST. 


There is also prescribed a concurrent Legisla- 
tive List in which both the Governments of 
India and the Provincial Governments enjoy 
powers. Here itis :— 


Part I. 


1. Criminal law, including all matters included 
in the Indian Penal Code at the date of the 
passing of this Act, Lut excluding offences 
against laws with respect to any of the matters 
specified in List I or List II and excluding the 


use of His Majesty’s naval, military and air 
forces in aid of the civil power. 

2, Criminal Procedure, including all matters 
included in the Code of Criminal Procedure 


‘at the date of the passing of this Act. 


8. Removal of prisoners and accused persons 
from one unit to another unit. 

4. Civil Procedure, including the law of 
Limitation and all matters included in the Code 
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of Civil Procedure at the date of the passing 
this Act; the recovery in a Goveror's Province 
or a Chief Commissioner's Province of claims 
in respect of taxes and other public demands 
including arrears of land revenue and sums 
recoverable as such, arising ontside that 
Province. 

5. Evidence and oaths : recognition of laws, 
public acts and records and judicial proceedings, 

6. Marriage and divorce ; infants and minors 
adoption. 

7. Wills, intestacy, and succession, save as 
regards agricultural land. 

8. Transfer of property other than agricul- 
turalland ; registration of decds and documents. 

9. Trusts and Trustees. 

10. Contracts, including partnership, agency, 
contracts of carriage, and other spccial forms 
of contract, but not including contracts relating 
to agricultural Jand. 

11. Arbitration. 

12, Bankroptcy and insolvency ; administra- 
tors-general and official trustees. 


13. Stamp duties other than duties or fees 
collected by means of judicial stamps, but not 
including rates of stamp duty. 

14, Actionatle wrongs, save in so far as 
included in laws with respect to any of the 
matters specified in List I or List 11. 

15. Jurisdiction and powers of all courts, 
except the Federal Court, with respect to any 
of the matters in this list. 

16, Legal, medical and other professions. 

17. Newspapers, books and printing 
presses, 

18. Lunacy and mental deficiency, including 
places for the reception or treatment of hinatics 
and mental deficients. —~ 


THE CENTRAL 


The structural changes nade by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the ‘ Governors’ provinces ’’ were of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the sprit of the 
Act required considerable modifications of the 
relationship hitherto subsisting between the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and 
the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council on the other, ‘Nhe Act of 
1935 provides for extensive further changes at 
the centre, but these will only come into force 
when the Indian States accede to Federation 
and meanwhile, at the Centre, the constitution 
established bythe Act of 1919 prevails, subject. 
-to certain modifications required to bring it 
into harmony with the new conditions in the 
Provinces. The only concrete changes made 
in the constitution of the Central Government 
by the 1919 Constitution were the removal 
of the statutory bar to the appointment of more | 
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19. 
20. 
21. 


a2. 


Poisons and dangerous drugs. 
Mechanically propelled vehicles. 
Boilers. 

Prevention of cruclty to animals. 

23. European vagrancy ; crimina! tribes. 

24, Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 

25, Fees in respect of any of the matters in 
this Part of this List, but not including tees 
taken in any Court. 

Part II. 

26. Factorics. 

27, Welfare of labour ; conditions of labour ; 
provident funds ; employers’ liability and work- 
men's compensation ; health insurance, including 
invalidity pensions ; old age pensions. 

28. Unemployment insurance, 

2). Trade unions; industrial and 
disputes, 

30. The prevention of the extension from 
one unit to another of infectious or contagious 
diseases or pests affecting men, animals or 


lakour 


plants. 
31, Electricity. 
32. Shippingand navigation on inland water- 


ways a8 regards mechanically propelled vessels, 
and the rule of the road on such waterways 
carriage of passengers and goods on inland 
waterways, 

33. The sanctioning of cinematograph films 
for exhibition. 


_3f, Persons subjected to preventive deten- 
tion under Federal authority. 

35. Inquiries and statistics for the purpose 
of any of the matters in this Part of this List. 
_ 36. Kees in respect of any of the matters 
in this Part of this List, but not including fees 
taken in any Court. 


GOVERNMENT. 


& legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
aS are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. I¢ consists of two Chambers. The 
* Council of State ’’ was constituted a body of 
60 members, including 34 elected (including 
one Inember to represent Berar, who, though 
technically nominated, was to be nominated 
as the result of elections held in Berar) and 26 
nominated, of whom not more than °0O might 
be officials. The ‘‘ Indian Legislative Assembly ’* 
was constituted with 144 members, of whoim 
105 to be elected (including in the case of the 
Council of State one Berar member who, thoush 
actually elected, had technically to bea nominee). 
Of the 40 nominated members, not fewer than 
one third were required to be non-officials. 
The members of the Governor-General's Execu- 
tive Council were not wade gr‘oficto members 
of cither Chamber, but each of them has to be 


than six members of the (jovernor-General’s |appointed a member of one or other Chamber, 
Executive Council (which, however had the jand can vote only in the Chamber of which he is 
far-reaching consequence that three of the elght a member. Any member of the Executive 
members of the Council are now Indians) Council may, however, speak incither Chamber. 
and the reconstitution ina much more enlarged The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
Jepresentative and independent form of the nomince of the Governor-General, So also 
central legislature. This became, like the for the first four years after the constitution of 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province, the Chamber, was the President of the Legis- 
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lative Assembly. But alter that period the 
Lower Chamber elected its own President and it 
” elected its own Deputy-President from the out- 
set. The normal lifetime of each Council of 
State is five years, and of each Legislative 
Assembly three years; but either Chamber, or 
both simultaneously, may be dissolved at any 
time by the Governor-General. 


- Election.-The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smalicr than 
for the Provincial Councils, it iy a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that which the Act of 
1919 prescribed for the Provincial Councils 
already described except that, firstlv, the pro- 
perky qualification for voters (and consequently 
or candidates) is higher in order to obtain 
manayeable constituencies, and past service 
with the colours is not per se a qualification 
for the franchise, and secondly, that the consti- 
tuencies necessarily cover a considerably larger 
arca than constituencies for the Provincial 
Council. The distribution of seats in both 
Chambers, and the arrangement of consti- 
tuencies, are ona provincial basis; that is a fixed 
number of the elective seats in each Chamber is 
assigned to representatives of each province 
and these representatives are elected by consti- 
tuencies covering an asSizned area of the 
province. 
The following table shows the orizinal allot- 
ment of the elective seats -— 
Legislative Council of 


Assembly, State, 

Madras ag 16 5 
Bombay ne 16 6 
Bengal ‘ee 17 6 
United Province 16 hy 
Punjab xe 12 4 
Bihar and Orissa 12 3 
Central Provinces u 2 
Assam 4 ] 
North-West Frontier Province! 
Burma -s a 4 
Delhi a2 oa =e. 

105 34 
The Government of Indjla Art 1935) by 


separating Burma from India eliminated the 
Burma inembers. 

Since the area which returned perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territoria! basis was nade in the district, it 
may be said that the normal area unit in the 
case oi the Legislative Assembly is the Division 
(the technical term for the administrative group 
- a controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). . 
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The Franchise.—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act was 
thus that there was in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elee- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters were qualified to vote 
for and stand for selection to those seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly which were as- 
signed to the province. The qualifications for 
candidature for the Indian . Legislative 
Assembly were Made the same in each province, 
mutatie mutandis, as for candidature for the 
Provincial Council, except that In all provinces, 
so long as the candidate can show that he resides 
somewhere within the province, no closer 
connection with his particular constituency was 
insisted upon. 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Indian Legislative Assembly. The con- 
cern of the framers of the Act and rules was 
to secure for the membership of this body a 
character aa closely as possible approximating 
to a “‘Senate of Elder Statesmen” and thus to 
constitute a body capable of orming the 
function of a true revising Chamber. With this 
object, in addition and as an alternative tu a 
high property qualification—adopted as a rough 
and ready method of enfranchising only persons 
with a stake in the country—the rules admit as 
qualifications certain personal attributes which 
are likely to connote the possession of some 
past administrative experience or a high 
standard of intellectual attainment. Examples 
of these qualifications are past membership 
of either Chamber of the Legislature as now 
constituted, or of its predecessor, or of the Pro- 
vincial Levislature, the holding of high office in 
local bodies (district boards, municipalities and 
corporations), tnembership of the governing 
bodies of Universities, and the holding of titles 
conferred in recognition of Indian classical 
learning and literature. 


Powers.— ‘The Powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature under the 1919 Act differed 
hut Httle in character within the “ central’ 
sphere from those of the provincial Councils 
mnder the same act within their provincial 
iphere, and it acquired the same right of voting 
supplies for the Central Government. But 
as no direct attempt was madeto introduce 
responsible government at the centre, the step 
in that direction having been avowedly confined 
to the provinces, and as consequently the 
Executive Government of India remained 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it followed that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies were, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in hia relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, lesa restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces; that ie to say, they 
covered the whole field and were not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects, 


The new provisions, made in the Government 
of India Act 1935, affecting the Government 
of India, Were described in an eartler part of this: 
cha pter. “ 
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a et eee ne haters a 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act of 1919 made no_ estructura) 
changea in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs, Slight 
alterations were effected in the number 
and tenure of office of the members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxationa were made in the atatutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions were made which undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office. A High Commissioner for India 
was appointed for the purpose of taking 
over, a8 the direct agent of the Government 
of India, that portion of India Office functions 
which is of the nature of agency, as distinct 
from administrative supervision and control. 
The process of separation of staff and func- 
tions for the purpose of this transfer was 
necessarily somewhat slow, but a sub- 
stantial beginning was made by handing over 
to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 


use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired membera of Indian services resident ip 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students in England, Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Under.Secre ; 
and that portion of the poe of salaries of India 
Office staff and genera! maintenance which was 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

The Act of 1935 provides for the appointment 
by the Seerctary of State of not less than three 
nor more than six persons whose duty it shall 
be to advise him on any matter relating to 
India on which he may desire their advice. It 
also prescribes that the salary of the Secretary 
of State and the expenses of his Department 
shall be paid out of monies provided by Parlia- 
ment. The Governor-General is given in his 
sphere of responsibility reserve powers corres- 
ponding with those alrcady mentioned as being 
vested in the Governors of Provinces in theirs 
and in respect of them he is made responsible 
through the Seerctary of State to Parliament. 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE, 


The Governor-General and the ‘' Exccutive’’ 
members of his Council are, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919 as continued by the Act 
of 1935, pending the establishment of Federation, 
apponted by the Crown. No limit of time is 
specified for their tenure of office, but custom 
has fixed it at five years. ‘here are seven 
Executive Members of Council. hese members 
under the Government of India Act 1919 held 
respectively the portfolios of Education, Health 
and Land; Home; Finance; Commerce and 
Railways; Industries and Labour; Law. 
Foliowing the decision taken in April 1937 to 
form a portfolio for communications a re-dis- 
tribution of portfolios has taken place. In lieu 
of the two existing departments of Commerce 
and of Industries and Labour there are three 
departments, namely the Departinent of Com- 
merce, the Department of Communications and 
the Department of Labour. The Commerce 
Department deals with all subjects hitherto 
entrusted to it except Ports (inchiding pilotage 
within ports) and inland navigation, which go 
to the Communications Department. In addi- 
tion the Commerce Department is responsible 
for industrics including stores, industria] research 
and exhibitions, and patents and designs. 
Itthus deals generally with commerce, industries, 
industrial property, insurance and actuarial 
work and with blue water shipping. The 
department of Communications deals with posts 
and telegraphs, broadcasting, civil] aviation, 
meteorology, ports, inland navigation and roads. 
Railways continue to form a separate depart- 
ment, but will be under the same member of 
the Councilas the Communications Department. 
The Secretary for Communications attends the 
meetings of the Railway Board as an cx-officio 
member. ‘The department of Labour deals 
with all labour subjects hitherto dealt with inthe 
Department of Industries and Labour. In 
addition it assumes responsibility for labour in 
docks and for the administration of certain 
statutes affecting Jabour on the railways. It 
dealsalso with public works and irrigation , mines, 

ical education so far as that concerns 


industry, printing and stationery and various 
items of safety legislation and administration. 
Keclesiastical uffairs are placed under the 
Defence Department. The Department of 
Commerce and Labour is placed under the charge 
of a member who is designated member for 
Commerce and Labour, and the Department 
of communications and Railways is placed under 
a member who is designated Member for Com- 
munications. The change in portfolios took 
place at the autumn move of the Government 
of India from Simla to New Delhi in 1037. 

The Viceroy acts as his own member in 
v‘harge of Forcign atfairs. The Commander- 
in-Chief may also be and in practice always 
is,an ‘ Ordinary”? member of the Council. He 
holds charge of the Army Department. The 
Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
become ‘'¢xtracrdinary’ members if the 
Council meets within their Presidencies. The 
Council may assemble at any place in India 
which the Governor-General appoints. In 
practice it meets only in Delbi and Simla 
except for a meeting or two in Calcutta after 
Christmas, when the Viceroy is usually in 
residence in the Bengal Capital. 


In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the fins} 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special_jorportance; 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Loca] Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case ia re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically asa Cabinet—ordinarily 
once or twice a week—to discuss queations 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there to a difference of opinion in the Council 
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the decision of the majority ordinarily pos 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter ts of such grave Im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
mental office fs in’ the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
—, Very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences—that the Secretary 
is present thongh does not speak, at Council 
Le: @} meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed ; that be attends on the Viceroy, 
Ww usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department; that he has the right of bring- 
Ing to the Viceroy’s special notice sny case 

a 


> 
—} 
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in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
Secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. ‘The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving ander the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or,in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
His Excellency, The Most Hon'ble The Marquess of Linlithgow, P.C,, KT., G.M.S.2. G.M.IE., 


PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Cr Private Secretary—J, G. 
O.1.E. 
Asst, Private Secretary.—C. B. Duke, 1.¢.8. 
Military Secretary.—Lt. Col. H. H. Stable, 
C.I. Horse. 
Personal Assistant.—W. H. P. de la Hey, 
M.B.E. 
Surgeon.—Major H. H. Elliott, M.n.£., m.c., 
M.B., F.R.C.8. (Edin.), 1.M.S. 
Assistant to Surgeon.—J, A. Rogers, M.B.E., 
M.R.O.8., I.M.D, 
Comptroller of the House hold.—Major W. E. 
Maxwell, €.1.8, (The Baluch Regiment). 
™ Aides-de-Camp,—Squadron-Leader J. C. E, A. 
Johnson, R.A.F.; Major W. H. Goschen, 
Grenadier Guards; Lieutenant A. H. P. Noble, 
R.N.; Captain D. Ross, 13th Lancers; Captain 
P. M. Borwick, Royal Scots Greys. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp.—Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Captain), Muhammad Zaman, Probyn’s Horse ; 
Risaldar-Major Muzaffar Khan, Governor- 
General’s Body Guard. 

Honorary  Aides-de-Camp,—Lt.-Colonel 
© (Hony. Colonel) A. Mac L. Robertson, M.0., V.D., 

Commanding, lst Bn. Bengal Nagpur Railway 
(7) Regiment, a.rt.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
A. B, Beddow, v.D., Commandant, Surma Valley 

=) Light House; It.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
T, Lamb, V.D., The Bengal Artillery, A.F.I. ; 

jor (Hony. Lt.-Colonel) W. H. Shoobert, 

The Nagpur Regiment, A.F.1.; Lt.-Colonel 
Hony. Colonel) E. K. Glazebrook, The Rangoon 
ttalion, A.F.1.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 

A. Duncan, V.D. ; The Bengal Nagpur Rallway 
Battalion, A.F.I.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 

R. 8. Weir, v.D., Commanding, The Allahabad 
Contingent ; Captain A. G. Maundrell, 0.1£., 
RN. ; Lt.-OColonel (Hony. Colonel) M. G. Platts, 
0.B.E., M.0., A.I.R.0. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 

G. D. Moore, V.b., Commandant, The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, a.¥.1,; 
a (Hony. Colonel) D. M. Reid, M.c. 


Laithwaite, Esq., 


L, 
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adras Contingent, 4a.F.1,; Lt.- Colonel 
ony: Col.) A. L. Danby, £.n., The Bihar Light 

orse, A.v.¥.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Col.) 0. G. 
Edwarda, v.p., The Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Regiment, 4.F7.1.; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. 
Col.) F. RB. Hawkes, 0.8.4., V.D., The North 
Western Railway Battalion, A.¥.1. 

Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp.—Colonel 
Shambhaji Rao Bhonsle, 0.3.B., Adjutant- 
General, Gwalior Army; Brigadier Rahmatulls 


Khan, Thakur, General Staff Officer, Jammu and 
Kashmir State Forces; Brigadier Mirza Kader 
Beg, Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, Ist Hydera- 
bad I, S, Lancers ; Lt.-Col. Thakur Anop Singh, 
M.C., 1.0.M., Sardar Bahadur, Commandant, 
Mewar Lancers; Subadar-Major (Hony. Cap- 
tain) Mit Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 1.0.M. 
late 53rd Sikhs; Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, 
Bahadur, 1.D.8.M., late 15th (D.C.0.) Lanoers 
Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohi-ud-dir 
Khan, Sardar hadur, C.1.E., I.D.8.M., late 
31st (D.c.0.) Lancers; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Dalpet Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 1.0.¥., 
late 9th Jat Regiment ; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3/10th 
Baluch Regiment; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
Captain) Jaffar Hussain, The Viceroy’s 
Body Guard ; Risaldar-Major (Hony. Lieut.) 
Sheikh Faizuddin, 1.D.3.M., 9th Royal Deccan 
Horse; Subadar-Major and Hony, Captain 
Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, M.0.,1.D.8.M., 
12th F. F. Regiment; Risaldar-Major (Hony. 
ut) Mehtab Singh, Governor-General’s Body 
ttuard. 

Honorary Surgeons.—Lt,-Colonel A. M, Dick, 
C.B.E., M.B., ch. 3B, (Edin.), L.R.c.p. (Lond.) 
F.R.C.8. (Eng.), V.H.S., 1M.8.; Lt.-Colonel 
Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt., 0.B.E., I.T.F.M.C,s 
Lt.-Colonel G. G. Jolly, C.1.4., M.B., Ch, 
B. (Edin.), D.P.H., DTM. & A. LMS.; 
Colonel R. E, U. Newman, 0.B.E., M.0,, late 
R.A.M.C.; Colonel L. V. Thruston, D.S,0., late 
R.A.M.C.; Colonel J. St. Maughan, D.8.0., late 
R.A.M.C,; Lt.-Colonel J. Taylor, D.8.0., M.D., 
D.P.H., 1.M.8.; Colonel BR. P, Lewis, D.8.0., 
late R.4.M.C.; Colonel H. C, Buckley, M.D., 
F.B.0.8., 1.M.8.; Colonel A. A. McNeight, B.a., 
M.B., B.Ch., D.P.H., .M.8.; Colonel A. E. S. Irvine, 
D.5.0., (late R.A.M.0.); Colonel W. J. Powéh, 
G..LE., BA., M.D. B. Ch., B.A.0., DPE. LM, 
1,M.8. 

Honorary Assistant Surgeons.—Dr. Dabirud- 
din Ahmad, 0.B.E., (Bengal); Mr. G. R. Gover- 
dhan, L.M. &8., (Central Provinces); Major J. 
M. Pereira, 1.M.D., A armel Sahib Dr. 
Saiyid Wahiduddin Haidar (United Provinces) ; 
Khan Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail ( b); 
Dr. K. R. Menon, LM. & 8. (Burma); Dr. H. 8. 
Hensman, 0.5.5., L.M.8., M-B.C.8. (Eng.), 5.8.0.2. 
(Lond.) (Madras); Dr. A. Contractor, 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Excellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 
G.0.B., 0.8.1., D.8.0., Commander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.C.B., K.C.8.1., 
(Finance), 

The on’ble Sir Nripendra 
K.0.8.1., Kt. (Law). 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, 
Kt., C.S.1., C.1B., 0,B.E., (Education, Health a 


Nath Sircar, | - 


The Hon'ble Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, 
Kt., (Commerce and Labour). : 


The Hon'ble Sir 
€.8.1., 1.0.8., (Home). 


Henry Craik, Bart. 


nd | The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Stewart, ¢.8.1, 
11.0.8. (Communications). 


SECRET ARIES, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND 
LANDS. 
Secretary, Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, ¥.B.E.. 
C.LE., 1.0.8. 
Joint Secretary, M. 8. A. Hydarli, C.L2., 1.0.5. 
Deputy Secretary, M. W. Yeatts, 1.€.5. 
Addl. Dy. Secy., G. 8. Bozman, 1.C.S. 
Educational Commissioner with the Governmen 
of India, J. BE. Parkinson, M.A., 1.E.8. 
Asst. Secretary, H. H. Lincoln, ¥.B.8. (on leave) 
Ong. Asst, Secretary, Ral Sahib Lala Dhanpat 


Superintendents, FE. B. Hughes (on leave), 
. P. Singer, Khan Sahib Sheikh Tahir Ali 

B.Sc., Harichand and J. A. Limaye, B.A. 
(Hons.). 

Offa. Superintendents, 

R. W. Brandon. 

Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education 
Abdus Salam, M.A. 


- FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. J. C. Nixon, C.8.1., 
O.LE,, 1.0.B, 

Additional Secretary, A. J. Raisman, C.1.E., 1.C.5. 

Joint Secretary, KE. T. Coates, 1.0.8. 

Addi, Joint Secretary, K. Sanjiva Row, C.1.£. 

Private Secretary to Finance Member, 
J. B. Bird, 1.0.8. 

Deputy Secretary, J. B. Shearer, 1.€.8. 

Assistant Secretaries, K. K, Chettur, M.A. and 
Mohammad Ali, M. sc. 

Atlache, Abdul Qadir. 

Chief Superintendent, B. Grice (on leave). Rao 
Sahib K. Mangesh Rao, B.A. (Officiating). 

Superintendents, K. Batabyal, M.A., A. T. 
Chatterjee, E. Bridgnell, F. M. Callaway (on 
leave), Qazi Abdul Hamid, 0. S. Dennett 
(Officiating), Har Kishore, 8.4. (Temporary). 
P, Mokerjee, B.A. (Officiating). 

Controller of the Currency, J. W. Kelly, 0.1.5. 

Master, Security Printing, India, Major D. F. 

tzmaurice. R. &. (Retired), (on leave), 

Captain R, C. G. Chapman, B&.£. (Officiating), 

Auditor-General of India, Sir Ernest Burdon, 
K.O.LE., C.8.1., 1.0.8. 

Deputy Auditor-General of India, A. C. Badenoch, 

- O.8.1., OLE., 1.0.8, 

Pinance Oftcer, Posts and Telegraphs, Gulam 
Mohammad, M.A., LL.B. 


CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 


Members, Central Board of Revenue, A. H. Lloyd, 
0.8.1, 0.1.2., 10.5., J. F. Sheehy, 10.8. 


Jawahir Kishen and 


DEFENCE DEPARTMENT, 

Secretary, C. M. G. Ogilvie, C.B.E., L.¢.8. 

Deputy Secretary, Lieut.-Colonel E, Wood, M.0. 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
Colonel G. F. J. Paterson, 0.3.E,, M.C. 

Director: of Regulations and Forms, H. I. 
Macdonald, 0.8.5. 

Under-Secretary and Secretary, Indian Soldiers’ 
Board, J. S. H. Shattock, 1.0.8. 

Under Secretary, W. G. Alexander, 1.0.8. 

Assistant-Secretary, J. W. 3B. Gardner, 
(on leave), 

Assistant Secretary, Ral Bahadur A. P. Dube, 

Secretary, Principal Supply Officers’ Committee 
(India), Lieut-Colonel T. H. Battye. 

Civilian Technical Officers, Lieut-Colone 
C. Precdy, 0.B.E. (Engineer), Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie (Chemist). 

Personal Assistant to Defence 
Depti., M. J. A. Staggs. 

Superintendents, Rai Bahadur 8. 8. Ghosh (on 
leave), W. L. Harrison, F, M. Shefta. 

Offg. Superintendent, C, D. Sharma. 


MILITARY FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 

Financial Adviser, Major-General G. H. 
Addison, C.B,, 0.M.G., D.S.0. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, P. HK. Barker, 
L. M. Ghatak, M.a., V. Natesan, M.a., 
K. Bhawanishanker Rao, B.a., (Hons.), 
J. R. Hope. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, W. E, Morton, 
P. N. Hardcastle, Rai Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, ¥.8.E.8., (on leave), 
Rai Bahadur Hakumat Rai, HH. D. 
Banerjee, M.A., (Tempy.) Rao Sahib M. 
Gopalan (Offg.), 

Superintendents, 8.C. Roy, M.A., A.C. Mukher- 
jee, B.Sc, (on leave) Rai Sahib Bishambar 
Das, 8.R. Rane (Offg.), 8. K. Kaicker, B.A., 
(Tempy.), Kameshwar Nath, B.4., B.T., (offf.), 
LL. F. Barrie (Offg.). 

Homk DHPARTMENT. 

Secretary, the Hon'ble Mr. R. M. Maxwell, 
C.8.1., C.1.E., 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, J. A. Thorne, C,1.4.,, 1.0.8, 

Deputy Secretary, A. 3, Hands, 0.1.E., M.O., 1.C.8, 

Addl. Dy, Seey., G@. W. McElhinny, 1.0.8, 

Under-Secretary, D. 8. Bakhle, 1.0.8. 

Addl, UOnder-Secretary, H. 8. Stephenson, 


1.C.8. 
Assistant Secretary, W. D’Almeida, M.B.£. 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib N. Banerjee, F, H. T. 

Ward (on leave), E, 8, Keymer, M.3.E, 

(on deputation), E. H. Forst, M.B.B. and 

Khan Sahib Agha Sikandar, Rai Sahib 2B. B, 

Das, { Sahib Tarachand (offg.), W.. A. 

Threlfall (offg. . > 


NM, B.E. 


Secretary, 
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DIRECTOR, PUBLIC INFORMATION, 


Director, 1. M. Stephens, M.A., C.1.B, 


Dy. Director, Khan Bahadur Dr. 
Jafri, Bar-at-Law. 


Addi, Dy, Director, E. H. Phillips. 
Addl, Dy, Director, 8.E, Guha Thakurta. 


IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, 
Sima, NEW DELHI, 


8. N. A. 


Chairman, The Hon. Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad, Kt., C.8.1., O.1.E., 0.B.E. 
Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 


Administrative Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, Kt., 
C.LE., M.B.E,, B.S8¢., 14.8. 
Animal Husbandry Expert, Col. A. Olver, 0.B., 


C.M.G., F.R.C.V.8. (on leave), Mr. F. Ware, 
F.R.0.V.8,, 1.V.8. (offg.). 


Agricultural Expert (offg.), Dr. W. Burns, 
D, 8¢., 1.4.8. 
Secretary, N.C. Mehta, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at- 
aw, LS. 
Superintendents, Khan Sahib Bazlul Karim (on 
eave), P. M. Sundaram, 38.4.,, T. 8S. 


Krishnamurti, B.A, (offg.). 


Statistician, Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.8.8. 


etd Economist, Dr. Ramji Das Kapur, M.Sc., 
Ph. D. 


Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology, 
R, C. Srivastava, B.8c. 


Locust Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur 
Y. Ramachandra Rao Garu, M.A., F.E.S. 


OFFICE OF THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
ADVISER TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 


Agricultural Marketing Adviser, Major A. M. 
Livingstone, M.C., M.A., B.SC, 


FOREIGN AND POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 


Secretary, Political, The Hon'ble Sir Bertrand 
QGlancy, K.¢C.8.1., C.K, 


Secretary, Foreign, Sir 
K.C.1.E., C.3.1., M.V.0. 


Additional Secretary, A. C. Lothian, c.1.8, 
Joint Secretary, C. LL. Corflied, C.1.£. 

Deputy Secretary, Political, \t.-Col. P.Gaisford, 
Additional Deputy Secretary, V. Narahari Rao, 


Deputy Secretary, Foreign, Major W, R. Hay, C.1.8. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, Mr, K, P. 8, Menon, 

Under-Secretary, (GQ) @. K. 8. Sarma. 

Under-Secretary, Captain P. C. Hailey. 

Assistant Secretaries, R. A. XK. Hill, 
Bahadur 8, C. Biswas. 

Military potintter gg 0 Indian States Forces: 
Major General A. M. Mills, 0.B., D.8.0. 
Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 

Indian States Forces, Major A. B, Baritrop, m.c. 


Aubrey Metcalfe, 


Rai 


Assistant 
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Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramji, Das Dame- 
h, Rai Sahib A. K. Kaul (on deputation), Rao 
Sahib B. R. Subramaniam, G. A. Heron, I. 8. 
Gonsalves, M. O. Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Chhabra, A. J. Courtney (on depu- 
tation), S. N. Chatterjee, M.a., T. A. Coates 
(on deputation), J. M, Mathews (offg.), U.N. 
Biswas, M.A. (offg.), L. H. Spinks (offg.), 
8. G@. Maynard (offg), Sardar Sahib ar 
Bishan Singh, M. O. Meally (offg.), W. J. 
Chaplain (offg.) and Girdhari Lal (Offg.). 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. H. Daw, C.1.8., I.¢.8. 


Joint Secretary, M. Slade, 1.c.8. 
Deputy Secretary, H. 8, Malik, 1.0.8. 


Attaché, H. Ranson, I.C.s. 


Agsistant Sccretary, Rai Sahib Ladli Pershad, 
B.A. 


Secretary, G. Corley Smith, M.8.E. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib “A. N. Puri, 
B.A., LL.B. (Tempy.). 

Chief Engineer, Lighthouse Department and 


Chief Inspector of Lighthouses in British 
India, J. Oswald, M. Inst. C.E. 


Nautical Adviser to the Government of India. 
Capt. R. M. Philby, R.1.N. 

Chief Surveyor with the Government of India, 
Engr. Capt. J. S. Page, 8.1.N. (Retd.). 


Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
of Lighthouses in British India, A. N. Seal, 
B.Sc, (Lond.), 


Actuary to the Government of India, N. Mukerji, 
M.A., BL, ALA, 


Secretary, Indian Accountancy Board, A. L. 
Sahgal, LL.w., 4.C,4., R.A. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


' Director-General, G. V. Bewoor, €.1.8., 1.0.3. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR, 

Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr, A. G. Clow, C.8.1, 
C.LE., LCs, 

Joint Secretary, 8. N. Roy, ©.LE., LC.s. 

Deputy Secretary, J. A. Mackeown, I.C.S. 

Additional Deputy Secretary, N. Mahadeva 
Ayyar, I.¢.s. 

Under-Secretary, C. M. Ker, 1.0.8. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur 8, K. Banerjee. 

Assistant Secreiary, A. M, Price, 

Constlting Engr. to the Gort. of India (Roads), 
k, G. Mitchell, ¢.1.8. 

Assistant to C. E. (Roads), Jadish Prasad. 


Superintendents, RaiSahib B. C. Tawakley, M.A., 
A. N, Banerjee, Barkat Rai, Rai Sahib Bhag 
Mal, J. W. Threlfall, Bishamber Nath, B.a. 
(on leave), Udha Ram, Tara Chand (Tempy.), 
Raj Bahadur (Offg.), S.C. Jerath, w.a. 
(One Hakumat Rai (Ofg.), Topan Lal 
(Oftg. 
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RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY Assisiunt Chief Controller of Standardisation, 


BOARD). Civil, W. Douglas Thompson (offg.). 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 

eas mae ra a ae pecifeation a Records, A. I ahora (offg.). 

def Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Guthrie . 

Bussell, Kt. On on See Duty, W. E. Gelson and E. A, 
Financial Commissioner, B. M. Staig, 0.8.1., Ofice Superintendent, Diwan Chand Kohli. 

1.0.8. 
Member (Transportation), A. E. Tylden-Patten- PRGISLATIVE DEFSETMENT: 

son, Secretary, G. H. Spence, 0.8.1., 0.1.E., I.C.8. 


Member (Staff), J. C. Highet, F.0.H., A.M.I.C.E. Joint Secretaryand Draftsman, J. Bartley, 0.1.4. 
Director, Mechanical Engineering, E.Ingoldby. Addl. Joint Secretary, The Hon'ble Mr. A.deC. 
Director, Finance, T.S. Sankara Aiyar, B.A., B.E. Williams, 1.0.8. 

Director, Establishment, D. B. Mathra Das. Deputy Secretary, Shavax A. Lal, M.A., LL.B. 


Director of Civil Engineering, Col. H. L. Wood- ae om Lie ite Bell a as ad 


house, M.C. (on leave). 5 B ita Lal 
: a . . Assistant Seerctary, Rai Bahadur Amrita La 
Offy. Director of Civil Engineering, J, Mackinnon Banerjee, B.A., 1.8.0. 


Director, Traffic, ¥F. D’Souza, (on leave). Assistant Secretary, A. W. Chick 

Off. Director, Trafic, C, G. W. Cordon. Superintendents, L. B. James and Rai Sabib 
Secretary, B. Mody, M.A., V.D., M.1.T. A. K. Gupta, B.A. 

Officer on Special Dwy, R. F. Mudie, ¢.1.£., ATTACHKs. 


O.B.E., 1.C.8., J.P. 
Officer on Special Duty (Codes), K. C, Srinivasan, 8. B. Palekar, LL. B. 
Offy. Dy. Director, Finance, Yaqub Shah. H. B. Hingorani, B.A., LL.B. 
Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, R. C. SOLICITORS BRANCH. 
Paraajoti. eis ; 
f : Solicitor, D. N. Mitra, 
en Establishment, Khan Sahib Z, H. ond Solicitor, 8. Webb-Johnson, 0.8.8. 


Dy. Director, Establishment II, F. M. Khan. Asst. Solicitor, S.N. Mushran, Bar-at- Law. 


Deputy Director, Trafic (Transportation), FEDERAL ADVOCATE GENERAL IN INDIA. 
#. W. ©, Holt. Sir Brojendra Mitter, K.0.8.1., Bar-at-Law. 
Dy. Director (Commercial), H. M. Jagtiani. 


Supervisor, Railway Labour, Lt-Col, H. W. SuRveY ov INDIA. 


agetaff, M.C., R.E. Surveyor-General, Brigadier H. J. Couchman, 
Timber Advisory Officer, C. W. Bcott, 0.8.E,, D-8-0., M.C. 

SL Aaa Director, Col. 8. W. 8, Hamilton, D.8.0. ;_ Col. 
Assistant Secretary, E.C. Rundlet. J. D. Campbell, p.8.0.; Lt.-Col. F. J. M. 
Superintendent, Stores, H. W.C. C. Smith, King, t.8.; Col. C. G, Lewis, 0.B.E. 

1 Fi .S. Superintendents , Lt.-Col, C. M. Thompson, 1.4. ; 
Se Pe ene ea oe Hage yaN: Lt.-Col. F. B. Scott, La.; Lt.-Col. L. H- 
Superintendent, Trafic, J.8. Sequeira. Jackson, 3.A.: Lt.-Col. E O, Wheeler, M.C., 
i ent 3. K i R.E. (on leave); Lt.-Col. O. Slater, M.o., 
See ON trey, eee Lal. R.n,; Lt.-Col. E. A. Glennie, D.8.0., R.E.; 


Superintendent, Establishment (No. I), B. 8. Lt.-Col. T. M. M, Penney, R.E.; Lt.-Col. 

Malhan. W. J. Norman, M.C., R.E.; Major G. F. Heaney 
Superintendent, Works, E. Carlson. R.E.; Major G. H. Osmaston, ary R.E.; 
Superintendent, Establishment (No. 1), Kao molt" sa. ; Captain J, B, Pr Angwin, RE. 


Sahib 8. L. Puri. C, H. Tresham, v.p, ; D.K. Rennick, M.3.&. ; 


CENTRAL STANDARDS OFFICE FOR RAILWAYS. : AN : ee 


Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D. . , 
, Asst, Superintendents, Capt. H. W. Wright, 
Wrench, C.1.E. RE, (on leave) ; Capt. I. H. R. Wilson, R-E. ; 
Deputy Chief Controller of Standardisation (Civil), Capt. R. H. Sams, B.8c., R.B,; Capt. C. A. K. 
L Swain. Wilson, R.E. | ah iN R. O. N. Jenny, B.A., 


: rdgeats ; R.E.; Lieut. J. 8. O, Jelly, B.A., R-E.; Lieut. 
Dy. Cltief Controller of Standardisation, Mechu- ¢""'X 'Riddlo, B.4., R.Ee; Lieut. D, E, 0. 


nical, R, €..C Thackwell, B.4,, R-E. (on leave); Lieut. 
Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, } R. A. Gardiner, B.A., k.ke; Lieut. R. CG. A. 
Mechanical, W. A. Nightingale (offg.). Edge, RE. 


The Government of India. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY oF INDIA, 


Director, A. M. Heron, D.s8c. (Edin.), F.G.8., 
F.2.G.8., ¥.R.S8.E., ¥.R.A.8.B. 


Superintending Geologists, C. 8. Fox, D.se- 
Birm.), M.I, Min. H., ¥.6.8.; E. L. G. Clegg, 
B.8c. (Manch.); H. Crookshank, B.A., B.A.I- 
(Dub.) and A, 1. Coulson, D.sc, (Melb.), D.1.C., 
¥.G.8. 


Geologists, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., B.A.I. (Dub.), 
M.8c, (California); D. N. Wadia, M.A., B.Sc: 
(Bom.), F.G.8., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S.B.; J. A- 
Dunn, D.sc, (Melb.), D.1.0., F.G.8.; E. R- 
Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.8.; W. D. West, 
M.A. (Cantab.); M. 8. Krishnan, M.a- 
Mec), A.R.O.8., D.1.C., Ph. Dp. (London) ; 

. B, Auden, M.A. (Cantab.); V. P. Sondhi, 
M.8c. (Punjab), F.a.8.; P.K. Ghosh, M.Sc. 
(Cal.), D.1.0., D.Sc. (Lond.); M. R. Sahni, M.A. 
(Cantab.), p.Sc. (Lond.), p.t.c. and A. M. 
N. Ghosh, 8, sc. (Cal), B. 8c. (Lond.), A.R.C.S. 


Chemist, R. K. Dutta Roy, m.sc. (Dacca), Dr. 
Ing. (Hanover). 


BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


Director, C. C. Calder, B.8c., B.SC. (Agr.), F.E.8. 
F.R.H.8., also Superintendent, Royal Botanic 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, 8. N. Bal, M. sc., 
Ph. c.; Systematic Assistant, V. Narayana- 
swami, M.A.: Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation in Burma, P, T. Russell (on leave); 
Off7. Supdt., G. H. Fothargill. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Offy. Director General of Archeology, Rao 
Bahadur Kashinath Narayan Dikshit, M.A., 
F.R.A.8.B.; Deputy Director Gencral of 
Archeology, Madho Sarup Vats, M.A.; 
Superintendent, Archeological Section, Indian 
Museum in charge, Eastern Circle, Nani 
Gopal Majumdar, M.A.; Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Central Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra Chandra, A.I.1.A.; Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Southern Cirele, 
Hasan Hayat Khan, A.R.1.B.A.; Assistant 
Superintendent, <Archewological Survey, 
Western Circle, in addition holds charge a 
the office of Superintendent, Archeological 

Surrey, Western Circle, Qureshi Moham- 

mad Moneer, __—iB.A.; Superintendent, 

Archeological Survey, Northern Circle, Khan 

Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, B.A.; Stuper- 

intendent, Archwological Survey, Moham- 

mad Hamid Kuraishi, B.a.: Off7. Super- 
intendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier 

Circle, Hargovind Lal Srivastava, M.A.; 

Archmwological Chemist in india, Khan 

Bahadur Mohammad Sana Ullah, M.sc., 

F.8.0.; Government Epigraphist for India, 

Niranjan Prasad Chakravarti, M.a., Ph.D. ; 

Superintendent for Epigraphy, C. R. Krish- 

nainacharlu, B.A.; Assistant Superinten- 

dent, Archeological Survey, Central Circle, 

Dr. Mohammad Nazim, M.a., Ph.D.. 

Assistant Superintendent for Central India 

and Rajputana, Vacant; Assistant Super- 

intendent, Archeological Survey, Eastern 
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Circle, T. N. Ramachandran, M.A.; 
Assistant Superintendent, Archeological 
Survey, leave reserve, Vacant; Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr. Bahudur 
Chand Chhabra, M.A., M.O.L., Ph.D. ; 
Assistant Engineer, Dr. Khawaja Ali 
Akhtar Ansari, Ph.D., C.E.; Curator, Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum, Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Ph.D., M.s¢., F.8.C.; Super- 
intendent, Archeological Survey, Vacant. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
Major-General E. W. C. Bradfield, .1.£., 
O.B.K., K.H.S., I.M.S. 


Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Col. A. J. H. Russoll, C.B.E., K.H.8., 
1.M.8. 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col. A. H, Shaikh, I.m.5s. 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Off7., Lieut.-Col. J. P. Canteenwalla, 
1.M.S, 


+ 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasaulli, 
Col. J. Taylor, D.8.0., M.D., D.P.H., V.H.8., 
M.S, 

Offg. Assistant Directors, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Webster, 
M.C.,  M.D., D.P.H., DTM. & H., LMS; 
Captain M. L. Ahuja, M.D., D.T.M., D.P.., 
I.M.S.; Major W. D. B. Read, Aa.b.B., M.B., 
B.ch., M.RC.S., I.M.S. 

Assistant to Divector, Central Research Institute, 
Kasault, Military Assistant Surgeon, <A. G. 
Brooks, D.T.M., ILM.D. 

Director-Generalof Observatories, Poona, C. W.B. 
Normand, M.A., D.Sc. (Edin). 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories 
Thomas Royds, D.Sc. (on leave). 

Director, Kodaikanal Observatory, Dr. A. L. 
Narayan, M.A.) D.SC. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. K.R. 
Ramanathan, M.A., D.Sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Khan 
Rahadur K. M. Asadullah, B.A., F.L,A. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D.Sc. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
D. Fitz John Fitzmaurice. 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt., C.LE. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Dr. J. Matthal, C.LK., 1.8. 

Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, Rai Bahadur S. N. Banerji, B.A. 
Controller of Patents and Designe, K. Rama Pal, 

M.A. 

Keeper of the Records, Khan Bahadur A. F. M. 

Abdul All, F.R.8.%., M.A. 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 
Assumed charg 

Name, of office. 
Warren Hastings --20 Oct. 1774 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (a) .-12Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (b) .- 28 Oct. 1793 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 


Clarke, K.C.B. (offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 
The Earlof Mornington, P.C. (c)18 May 1798 
The a core K.@. (2nd 

time) “ ..30 July 1805 
Captain L. ie P. Rnderaaa Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart, <a .-10 Oct. 1805 
Lord Minto, P.c.(d) .. .-31 July 1807 
The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (off7.) ee .-13 Jan. 1823 
Lord Amherst, P.c. (f) .. - 1 Aug. 1823 


William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., @.C.H., P.C. .. 4July 1828 
(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 
(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(d) Created Earl of Minto .. 24 Feb. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(f) Created Earl Amherst .. 2 Dec. 1826 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA, 


Assumed charge 
of office. 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 


Name. 


G.C.B.,G.C.H., P.C. .. ..14 Nov. 1834 
Sir Charles eer Bart. (a) 

(offg.) --20 Mar. 1835 
Lord Auckland, . C. B., P, ©. (6)... 4 Mar. 1836 


Lord Ellenborough, F.c. (c) 28 Feb, 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (offe.) 15 June 1844 
The oe Hon. Sir aad gape 

G.0.B, (d) ‘ .23 July 1844 
The Earl of Dalhousie, PC. (¢). 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (f) ..29 Feb. 1858 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe, 
(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec. 1839. 
(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

orough, 

(4) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 
(c) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

NoTE.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lst May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed Office. On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate. 
Governor and the appointment of Ideutenant- 
Governor was abolished, 
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VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA, 


Assumed charge 
of office. 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) . 1 Nov. 1858 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
KT., G.0.B., P.O. ..12 March 1862 


Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 
K.C.B. (0) (offg.) 4 .- 21 Nov. 1863 


Colonel Sir William T. anes 


Name. 


K.C.B. (offg.) ee Dec. 1863 
The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.0.8.1. (c) 12 Jan. 1864 
The Earl of Mayo, K.P. .. ..12 Jan. 1869 
John Strachey (da) (offg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. (é) 

(offg.) .. 2 es ..23 Feb. 1872 
Lord Northbrook, P.o. ( f) . 3 May 1872 
Lord Lytton, @.c.B. (g) .. .-12 Apl. 1876 


The Marquess of Ripon, K.Q., P.c. 8 June 1880 


The Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.0.M.G., P.C. (A) ‘ ..13 Dee. 


The Marquess . Lansdowne, G.c. 
Qa. ae ee 10 Dec. 


The Earl of Elsi and Kincardine 
0. ~s 20 Jan, 


Baron Curzon of Kedlestou, r.c. 6 Jan. 
Baron Ampthill (offy.) .. . 30 Apl. 


1884 
1888 


1804 
1899 
1904 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. (4) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K.@., P oe am 0. 
MG. 8 Nov. 1905 
Baron Hardinge ‘of Penshurst, . ope 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 1.8.0, (9) 
3 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmsford. . re oii 1916 
Marquess of Reading .. .- Apl 1921 
Baron Irwin a é .. Apl. 1926 
The Ear! of Willingdon .. .. Apl. 1931 
The Marquess of Linlithgow Apl, 1936 


(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(6) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala, 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.0.8.1., O.1.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 


(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 


brook. 
(7) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 
(hy Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
12 Nov. 1888. 
(t) Created an Earl June 1911, 
(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.1. antl G.M.I.E.) 
On quitting office, he becomes G.C.8.1. and 
G.C.1.E.; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty, 


The Legislative Assembly, 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President —The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, &.0.8.1. 
Deputy President —Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 


A. Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


MadraS City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Godavari cum  Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural)). 


Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rura)). 


South Arcot ctm Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Madura and Ramnad cum Tinncyelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


North Madras (Muhammadan) .. ie sh 
South Madras (Muhammadan) : 
West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 
Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 


Madras Indian Commerce ; 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Ditto. ‘ 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) sty ee 


ae Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 

Ura 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 


ares Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rura)) 


Ditto. aa 


aca Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) ie ste 
Ditto. 
Bombay (European) 
Ditto. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber aia Hea 
(Indian Commerce). 
Sind Jagirdarsand Zamindars (Landholders) . 


Name. 


. 8S. Satyamurthi. 
Mr. V. V. Giri. 


Mr. K. Nageswara Rao. 


Mr. N. G. Ranga Ayyangar. 


Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 


. T. 8. Avinashilingam Chettiar. 


Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar. 


Mr. K. Santhanam. 


Mr. P. 8. Kumaraswami Raju. 
Mr. Samuel Aaron. 


Mr. Umar Aly Shah. 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 


.. Haji Abdul Sathar H. Essak Sait. 


Mr. F. E. James. 


. Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt., 


C..E. 
M. R. Ry. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu, 


..» Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 
. Sir Cowasji Jchanjir, K.C.LE., 0.B.E. 


Diwan Lalchand Navalra}. 
Mr. Bhula bhai Jivanji Desai. 


Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Lalljee. 
Mr. Keshavrao Marutirao Jedhe. 


Mr. N. V. Gadail. 
Mr. 8. K. Hosmani. 


. Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

.. Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

.. Mr. Nabi Baksh Ilaht Bakhsh Bhutto. 
. Mr. W. B. Hossack. 


Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 
Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji. 
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Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association (Indian 


Commerce). ** 
Calcutta ( Non-Muhammadan Urban) .. sia 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural), 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Chittagong and He /eheht Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) .. 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 


Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 

Bakargunj cum Farid pur (Muhammadan Rural). 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) a8 
Do. is ey es 

: Do. ee ss 
Bengal Landholders i ee ae ait 
Marwari Association, (Indian Commerce) 


Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 


Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 


Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Benares and Gorakhpur 
Muhammadan Rura)). 


Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .._ 


Divisions (Non- 


The Legislative Assembly. 


Name, 


Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, K.B.E. 


Mr. N. C. Chunder, 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 
Babu Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra. 

Mr. Suryya Kumar Som. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta. 


Sir Abdur Rahim, K.0.S.1., Kt. 
Haji Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan. 


Sir Abdul Halim Ghuzna vi. 


- Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 
-- Mr. Kabir Ud Din Ahmad. 


- Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer. 


Mr. A. Aikman. 
Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 


- Babu Bajinath Bajoria. 


Dr. Bhagavan Das. 


- Choudhri Raghubir Narain Singh. 
- Pundit Sri Krishna Dutta Paliwal. 


Mr. Sri Prakasa. 
Pundit Krishna Kant Malaviya. 


Shri Mohan Lal Saxena. 
Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 


Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan’ Maulana Shaukat All. 


Urban). 
Mecrut Division (Muhammadan Rura)) .. 
Agra Division (Muhammadan Rura)) | 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 
United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rura)). 


Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 


United Provinces (European)... 26 
United Provinces Landholders 


Qazi Mohammad Ahmad Kazrmi. 


. Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, Kt., ¢.1.8. 


Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, Kt. 


Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, 0.1.E. 


Mr. Mohamed Azhar All. 


-. Mr. J. R. Scott. 
- Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Ananda Gajapatira ; 


of Vizianagram, 


** Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. 


Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 
West Central Punjab( Muhammadan) 
North Punjab (Muhammadan) 


North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 


East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (N: pein anne n) 


Muzaffarpur cum Champaran (Non-Muham- 


madan). 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do. 


Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 
Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) oe 


Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
Non-Muhammadap). 


Chhota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 


Patna and Chhota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 


Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 
Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders 


Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions 
Muhammadan). 


Do. do. 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces Landholders 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan). 
Assam (Muhammadan) 
Assam (European) .. 
Delhi (General) 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) 
North-West Fronticr Province (gencnily, 


(Non- 


Name. 


la Sham Lal. 


. Bhaji Parmanand. 
. Raizada Hans Raj. 
.. Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 


. Mr. H.M. Abdullah. 
. Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mebr 


Shah, Kt 
Khan Saheb Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha, 


Khan Bahadur Nawab Makhdum Murid Hossain 
Qureshi. 


.. Sirdar Mangal Singh. 
. Sardar Sant Singh. 
.- Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 
. Mr. Satya Narain Singh. 


Mr. Bepin Bihari Varma. 


. Pandit Nilakantha Das. 


Mr. Bhubananda Das. 


.. Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 


Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha. 
Mr. Kailash Bihari Lall. 


Babu Ram Narayan Singh. 
Mr. Muhammad Nauman, 


. Mr. Muhammad Ahsan. 
. Mr. Badrul Hasan. 
. Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad Narayan Sinha, 


O.B.E. 


Seth Govind Das. 


Mr. Ghanshiam Singh Gupta. 

Khan Saheb Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 
Seth Shcodass Daga. 

Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha. 


Mr. C. H. Witherington. 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni. 
Dr. Khan Saheb. 


Thelist of elected members contains several vacancies due to sitting members being elected 
to Provincial legislaturcs at the first Provincial general elections under the new Constitution. 
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Province or body represented. 


Government of India 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Madras 

Do. 

Bombay 

Sind .. 

Bengal 

Do. aise ae 
The Central Provinces 
Assam 


United Provinces .. 
Bihar & Orissa 
The Punjab 


(6) Berar representative 


Name, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 
(a) OFFICIAL MEMBERS, 


The Hon. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, Kt. 

The Hon. Sir James Grigg, K.c.B. 

The Hon. Sir Henry Craik, K.0.8.1. 

The Hon. Chaudhuri Muhamud Zafrulla Khan. 
Sir Raghavendra Rao, Kt. 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., 0.L.E., 0.B.E. 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.0.L8., ¢.8.1., C.1.E., M.V.O. 


Mr. G. H. Spence, ¢.L.¥. 
Mr, A. H. Lloyd. 

Mr. S. N. Roy. 

Mr. J. A. Thorne. 

Mr. K. Sanjiva Rao, C.1L£. 
Mr. J. A. Mackeown. 


M. R. Ry. Dewan Bahadur B. V. Sri Har! Rao 
Nayudu Guru. 


Mr. K. R. Menon. 

Mr. V. 8S. Bhide. 

Mr, C. B. Nagarkar, 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths. 

Mr. A. K. Chanda. 

Mr. N. J. Roughton. 

Mr. 8. L. Mehta. 

Mr. J. F. Sale, 

Rai Bahadur Bansi Dhar. 
Thakur Lalit Chand. 


(1) Mr. M.S. Aney. 


(c) Non-OFFICIAL MEMBERS. 


Bombay... = Sp 
Bengal ; Be 


The Punjab 
Do. 


Do. <3 “i 
Delhi. . 2 es 
Madras Presidency , 
North West Frontier Province 


Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Indian Christian a 
The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community 

Labour Interests .. : 


Dr. BR. D. Dalal. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, Kt., 
0.B.E. 

Sardar Sir Jawahar Singh, Kt., 0.1.5. 

Capt. Sardar Sher Mohammad Khan, 0.1.£., 
M.B.E. 

Hony. Capt. Rao Bahadur Lal Chand, 0.B.E. 

K. B. Sir Abdul Harmid, Kt., 0.1.E., 0.B.E. 

Sir Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma, 0.1.8. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, 0.1.E., 0.B.E., 
Nawab of Dera. 

Mr. L. C. Buss. 

Dr, F. X. DeSouza. 

Rao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Rajah. 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. A. J. Gidney, Kt. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


President—The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.8.1., K.C.1.£., Kt., Bar-at-Law. 


A.—Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non-Muhanimadan) 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Madras (Muhammadan) 
Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) — .. 
Do. a 
To. ‘ 
Bombay Presidency (Mitthammadan) 


Sind (Muhammadan) 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 


East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 2% Ls 
West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhanmadan) 

Kast do. do. ah oe vs 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce <8 a 
United Provinees Central (Non-Muhanimadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhaninadan). 
United Provinces West (Muhatmmadan). . 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) se 
Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) a ak a is 
East and West Punjab (Muhammadan). . 


Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhamniadan) .. ee 
Do. 
Do. a 
Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) ate a8 
Central Provinces (General) - .- .. 
Berar (Non-Muhammadan) - a ie 


Assam (Muhammadan) .. a i we 


Name, 


Rao Bahadur K. Covindachari. 

Mr. M. Ct. M. Chidambaram Chettiyar. 
Mr. Narayandas Girdhardas, 

Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Sakeb Bahadur. 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, K.c.LE. 

Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal. 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 0.B.E. 


Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Haji Mitha, 
Kt., CLE. 


Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 
Mr. R. H. Parker. 

Mr. Kwnarsankar Ray Chaudhury. 
Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 


Mr, Abdur Razzak Hajee Abdus Sattar. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Ihtisham Hyder Chaudury. 
Mr. J. Reed Kay. 

Raja Yuveraj Datta Singh. 

Pundit Hirday Nath Kunzru, 

Pandit P, N, Sapru. 

Haji Syed Mohamed Husain. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, ¢.LE. 

Sardar Buta Singh. 


. Chaudri Atautlah Khan Tarar. 


Muharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, K.C.1.B, 
of Darbhanga. 


Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha. 

Mr, Sitakanta Mahapatra. 

Mr. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam, 
Mr, V. V. Kalikar. 

Mr. Brijlal Nandlal Biyani. 

Maulvi Ali Asgar Khan. 
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Constituency. 


Name, 


B.—NOMINATED MEMBERS—ercluding the President. 


Government of India 


Do. 


Do. 


(6) 


Madras os oe 
No. 

Bombay 

Bengal 
Do. 


Do. 
The United Provinces 
The Punjab 
Do. 
North-West Frontier Provinces 
Bihar 
“Do. 


(a) Official Members, 


His Excellency General Sir Robert Cassels, 
G.C.B., 6.8.1., D.8.0. 


Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt., C.8.1., O.1.E., 
O.B.E. 


Mr. R. M. Maxwell, €.8.1., 6.1.8. 
Mr. J. ©. Nixon, ©.8.1., 0.1.4. 
Mr, A. G, Clow, €.5.1., C.1.8. 
Mr. H. Dow, 6.1.8. 

Sir Guthrie Russell, Kt. 

Mr. de C. Williams. 

Mr, G. V. Bewoor, €.1.8. 

Mr. J. C, Highet. 

Mr. A. H. A. Todd, 6.1.5. 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Bashir 
Siddiqi. 


Non-Official Members. 


Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 

D. B. Sir K. R. Menon. 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, Kt. 
Mr. Josna Ghosal, C.8.1., 0.1.E. 


Prime Afsar-Ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Husain Bahadur, 


Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu, 0.1.5. 

Sirdar Nihal Singh. | 

Raja Charanjit Singh, 

Nawabzada Khurshid Ali Khan. 
Lt.-Col, Sir 8, Hissan-ud-Din Bahadur, Kt., ¢.1.8. 
Raja Devaki Nandan Prasad Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Shams-ud-Din Haldar, 0.8.4, 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Corsequent on the seperation of Sind from |regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
the Bombay Presidency asfrom April 1, 1936, vies with Broach as the best in India. There 


Bombay has suffered 8 diminution territorially 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind, 


The Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
North to Kanara in the South, It has an arca 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
18,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they areall now under the Govern- 
ment of India, 


The Presidency embraces a Wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that It has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running paralle! 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and a people, who although 
softened by prosperity, are amongst the keenest 
trading races in the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 

or cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
and of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


industries. 


The principal industry is agriculture; which 
supports sixty-four per cent. of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottona, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
snd Kairn makes splendid garden land. The 


geownent soil characteristic of the Deccan Is , 


k soll, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts deb cropa of 
cane, The Konkan ig a rice land, grown 


under the abundant rains of the submontane ' Island and Ahmedabad) .. 


are no great pesennial rivers suitable for irri- 
-Zation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
| upon the scagonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wellirrigation, A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs ip 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The eviis have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, haa induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessinent, and as long 
ashe pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
poasessed, 


Manufactures. 
_ Whilst agriculture ia the principal industry, 
‘others have no inconsiderable place. The 
; mineral wealth of the Presidency is smali 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
(nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
'buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
‘coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
‘exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
i Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
| well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
‘But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade, This is chiefly found 
| in the headquarter city, Bombay. 


Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 68,385 
Namber of Spi:.dlesin Bombay Island. 29,90,088 


Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island, 
(daily average.) . 1,112,147 
| Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (in  candiea of 
784 Ibe.) 4,142,620 


Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 20,23,190 


Number of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 50,400 
. Number of Spindles In Sbolupore Dist. 1,46,356 
Number of Loomg in Shelapore Dist. 3,149 


Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay : 
Island and Ahmedabad.) .. oa 12,35,534 


‘Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (cxcluding Bombay 


et 


25,857 
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Administration. 


With the introduction of Provincial Autonom: 
on April 1, 1937 the administration of the prc 
vince has been largely altered at the top. There i 
now a Governor and a council of four Minister: 
to aid and advise him in all matters except i 
80 far as he is required by the Government. c 
India Act, to exercise his function in his dis 
cretion. The executive power of the province 
extends to all matters in which it may legislat: 
The Ministers are appointed and dismissed b 
the Governor in his diseretion, he fixes the 
salaries until determined by the Jegislatur 
The Governor, as in other Provinces has certai: 
special responsibilities and these extend to (a 
the prevention of menace to the peace or tran 
quillity of his province or any part thereof 
(6) the safeguarding of the legitimate interest 
of minorities ; (c) the safeguarding of the right 
of civil servants past and present and thei 
dependants ; (d) the securing in the executiv 
sphere of protection against discrimination ; (¢ 
the securing of the peace and goad government o 
areas declared to be partially excluded areas 
(f) the safeguarding of the rights of states anc 
the rights and dignity of any ruler ; and (9) th 
securing of the execution of orders given to hin 
under Part VI of the Act (dealing with adminis 
trative relations) by the Governor General in hi. 
discretion. 

The Governor is assisted by a special sccretaria’ 
staff presided over by a Secretary whose emolu 
ments are fixed In his discretion. 

In the legislative sphere the Governor i 
assisted with two chambers, known as the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly and the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Council isa permanen 
body. One-third of the members retire eact 
three years and the Assembly, unless sooner 
dissolved, lasts for five years. The strength of 
the Assembly is 175 members of whom 30 are 
Muslims, 3 Indian Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians. 
3 Europeans, 2 landholders, 7 Commerce and 
Industry, 7 Labour, ] University and the remain- 
ing 120 are Hindus including 15 Scheduled 
castes and 7 Maruathas. There are also six 
women. 

The Legislative Council will contain not less 
than 29 and not more than 30 members of whom 
not less than three and not more than four shall 
be nominated by the Governor. Twenty will be 
elected by the General Constituencies, 5 by 
Muslims and 1 by Europeans. The senior 
of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariatis always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Local Government the Presidency is 
administered by three Commissioners namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Ahmedabad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sonu- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who Is the. 
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head of the village both for revenue and_ police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 


Justice. | 

Toe administration of justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chiet Justice, who it» a_ bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class snbordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians,or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
dccision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the Pistrict Judge in 


al] original suits lies to the High Court. Dia- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal! 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency but 


original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentcnees are 


subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise sw.omary jurisdiction 


(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
‘dininistration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodics are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
it their disposa) on education, sanitation, the 
‘construction of roads and tanks, and genera} 
mprovements. ‘Their funds are derived from 
seanes on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxcs. The tendency of recent years has 
‘wen to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
ated element, to allow these bodies to elect thelr 
wn chairmen, whilst larger granta have been 
nade from the gencral revenues for water supply 
nd drainage, 


The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance In the matter of local Scif- 
lovernment in the Presidency. The Act provides 
tore adequate basis for Municipal Admints- 
ration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency, The larger municipalities are now 
ityled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 80 
n number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalitics are invested with Jarger powers 
han hitherto exercised. Another important 
hange introduced by the Act was the cxtension 


The Bombay 


of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with anonual rental values of Rs. 12 
or with capital value of not tcss than Rs. 200. 


Public Works. 
The Public Works Department ts under the 


[appointed directly to the 
{Superintendents of Police, 
i tendents of Policc, Inapectors and Sub-Inapectors 


€9 


Sub-Inspectors are the officers ia charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
osts Of Assistant 
eputy  Superin- 


Presidency. 


contro) of a Chief Engineer who acts as Secre-| iadorge a course of training at the Central Police 


tary to the Government. Under him are Super 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engincer. 


There is a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions. 
The princtpal works are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lake Whiting impounded by the Lloyd 
Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. ‘The Mutha Canals 
and th: Gokak Canal were completed in 1896-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06. the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
is practically completed. The Wilson Dam at; 
Bhandardara, the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over, was opened by His: 


=! 


: Trai School ¢ asik be a0 dt 
intending Engineers in charge of Circles and | Roni Samana a petove:lcits posted 02 


duty. The Bombay 
City Police ig a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who ts directly respon. 
sible to Goverameut, 


Education. 


Education is {mparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly tirough the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Ahme- 
dahad and Dharwar; the Grant Medica) 
Coliege, the Poona Colleze of Engineering, the 
Agriculture College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schoéls are main- 
tained bv Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aic. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
Primary education in Bombay City (q. t., 
Kducation), 


Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926.: The total number of institutions including 
The Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet, those in Sind at the end of the year 1935-36 was 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in} 17,314, Of these 16.097 were recognised and 
width was opened by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson: 1.217 unrecognised, Of the recognised 14,116 are 
on 27th October 1028, 1¢ cost Rs. 172 lakhs.! for males and 1.O8t for females. ‘The recognis- 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in: ed institutions consisted of 17 Arts and Science 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 214 Colleges excluding the University School of 


million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam! 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest - 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also ucarly 50 per cent. more: 
than the Lloyd Dam, An idea of the magnitude 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in. 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520_ 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will itrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine, 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided Into 3 categories, 
viz., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-Gencral 
of = Pollee who fs assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-Gencral, of whom two are in charge. 
of Ranges and the third is in charge cf the Crimi-. 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger’ 
Yrint Bureau. The executivo management 
of the Police In cach district and — on 
Railways In the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind is vested in a Supcrintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of . 
the District concerned except in the case of the | 
Railway Police. For the purposes of effective | 
supervision over tho investigation and prevention - 
of crime, some of the larger districts are divided | 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a: 


’ Presidency. 


1,422,146 in the preceding year. 
‘pupils in recognised institutions was 1,430,465 


Feonomics and Sociology, 13 Professional 
Colleges, 737 Secondary Schools, 14,952 Primary 
Schools and 327 Special schools, 


There are 26,859 towns and villages In this 
Of these, 10.757 possessed schools 
as commaired with 10,653 in the preceding year. 
The area served by a town or village with school 
was 11.5 square miles as against L1.6 square 


“miles in the preceding year. 


There were 1.476, 404 pupils under instruction 
at the end of the vear 1935-36 as compared with 
The number of 


and in unrecognised institutions was 45,039 as 


“compared with 1,381,447 and 40,699 respectively 


inthe preceding vear, ‘The percentage of pupils 
in recognised institutions to the total population 


cof the Presidency increased from 6.34 toa 6.57. 


Of the 1.430.465 pupils under instruction in 
recognised institutions, 1,090.057 were boys and 
340,408 were girls, The increase in tho case of 
boys was 31,327 and of girls was 17,691 as com- 
pared with the increase of 32,802 and 16,121 


respectively in the preceding year, 


Tho total expenditure on Public Instruction 
increased from Rs. 4,10,86,354 to Rs, 4,21,65,908 
during the vear 1935-36. Out of this amount 

2.1 per cent was met from Provincial Revenues, 
18.8 from Loeal Funds, 24.6 from fees and 
14.5 from other sources, 


The Educational Department is administered 


Sub-Divisional Officer who fs cither an Assistant ; by a Director, with an Inspector in cach Divi- 
Superintendent of Pollce, or an Inspector of jsion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector {in 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. each district. 
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Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
Sooty has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercisc due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay on 15th 
November 1933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chiefly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, the Syndicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal! executive of the University. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-fieneral who isa member of the 
.M.8., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.8. Officer. Civil Surgeone stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government In Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased. The total number of beds available 
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in all the City Hospitals including private Insti- 
tutions is 2,300 roughly. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over 3,351,248 persons including 1,24,093 in- 

atients were treated during the ycar 1933. The 

residency contains € Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutious for the treatment of Leper. 
Vaccination Is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

The problem of providing a more satisfactory 
system of Medical relicf for rural areas is under 
consideration. 


Finance. 


With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
the financial arrangements have been revised. 
There is a clear cut division between the finances 
of the Federation and those of the Provinces. 


The provincial sources of revenue in addition 
to grants from federal taxation now include taxes 
raised by the local Government on land, as land 
revenue; taxes on land and buildings, hearths 
and windows ; taxes on agricultural income and 
duties in respect of succession to agricultural 
land, duties of excise on.goods Manufactured or 
produced in the province and countervailing duties 
on goods produced or manufactured elsewhere 
in India, being alcoholic liquors for human 
consumption ; opium, Indian hemp, and other 
narcotic drugs and narcotics; non-narcotic 
drugs; medicinaland toilet preparations, con- 
taining alcohol or any of the above substances, 
other excises being federal; taxes on mineral 
tights subject to any federal restrictions imposed 
in respect of mineral development ; capitation 
taxes; taxes on professions, trades, callings, 
and employments ; taxes on animals, boats, the 
sale of goods, advertisements, on luxuries includ- 
ing entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling; cesses on the entry of goods into a 
local area ; dues on passengers and goods carried 
on inland waterways; tolls; stamp duties in 
eect of documents not included in the federal 

st. 


Estimated Revenue for 1936-37—(in lakhs of Rupees), 


PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. 


Rs. 
V Land Revenue... 345°28 
VI Excise es od 330°54 
VII Stamps P 137°95 
VIII Forests .. ne ry 47°16 
IX Registration .. 15°03 
XA Scheduled Taxes . 18°13 
Total 8,94°09 


frrigation, Navigation, Embankment, &c. 
XIII Works for which Capital 


Accounts are kept -.. 12°38 

XIV. Work for which no Capl- 
tal Accounts are kept 74 
Total 19° 78 


Debt Service 
Rs, 

XVI Interest .. 94°88 

Civil Administration, 

AVHi Administration of 
Justice we i 17: 26 

XVIII Jatis and Convict Scttle- 
ments es ane 3:77 
XIX Police ee ee es 6° 61 
XXI_ Education ae oe 14°50 
XXII Medical +r, ee 13°58 
XXIII Public Health .. i. 18:48 
XXIV_ Agriculture oe oe 4°39 
AXV_ Industries or ia $'74 

AAVI Miscellaneous Ccpart- 
ments ‘ “3 26°84 
Total .. 1,08- 97 
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Estimated Revenue for 1936-37—(in lakhs of Rupees)—contd, 
Rs. : 
Civil Works. XL Extraordinary Receipts 68 
x XX Civil Works eo ee 388-50 Total Revenue .. 12,03 °58 
XXXI Bombay Development 
Scheme ae ee 6°86 
———— Debt heads :— 
Total .. 45-36 . 
— Deposits and advances; 
Loans and advances by 
Miscellaneous. ap lento ; hahah or 
XXXIII Receipts in ald of Advances from province 
Superannuation 7:68 Loans F und, ete. . 1,87- 10 
XXXIV _ Stationery and Printing 2-41 Add:— 
XXXV Miscellaneous .. i 29°78 Opening Balance .. 69°91 
Total .. 39°87 Grand Total .. 14,10: 59 
Estimated Expenditure for 1936-37—(in lakhs of Rupees), 
R e 
Dinect DEMANDS ON THE REVENUR, Si, Apamae. <e.  |e , oo ae 
Rs. (35, Industries oe 15° 88 
6. Land Revenue . es 46°95|27- Miscellaneous Departments... és 
6. Excise .. . a 41°13 Total 5,90.97 
7. Stamps ee eo ee 2°00 Civil Worke. 
8. Forest .. . oe « 27° 22 Rs. 
8A. Forest Capita) outlay .. a 52/41. Civil Works .. os sa 1,14.74 
9. Registration .. ” et 5:62| 42. Bombay Development Scheme. 4.09 
QA. Scheduled Taxes  .. 23 Total .. 1,18.88 
Total .. 1,23° 67 Miscellaneous, 
——S— = aaa idl AA Ser tog anne 
* pe > owances and Pensions .. 0.59 
Irrigation, Embankment, £c., Revenue ae 46, Stationery and Printing . 10.48 
; 47. Miscellaneous 7 ae 23.21 
14. Interest on works for which ees 
Capital Accounts are kept.. 42-66 Total 1,24 .28 
ad vhs oa onuiaee 52 Extraordinary Charges ve .02 
Revenue a re es 4°64 Expenditure in England .. 35.28 
a? Total Expenditure charged to 
7 aes revenue as ne 12,03 .17 
Debt Services Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 
Rs Bs. 
* 1/55. Construction of eee 
19. Interest on Ordinary Debt . 1,45°01 Works Si ‘ ee 8.25 
21. Reduction or avoldance of 56A. Capital outlay on Public A 
debt oe ee ee ae 17-81 ealth oe ee ee 2.16 
59, en 
Total .. 1,62:82 Scheme : a 2.54 
——"1 60. Civil Works (not Giarged 
Civil Administration, to Revenue) . a ste .03 
22. General Administration we 1,03: 46} 60B, Payments of commuted 
24, Administration of Justice .. 59-938 value of Pensions .. 7.89 
25. Jails and Convict Settlements 17°49} Debts, Deposita and Advances 
26. Police .. a a 1,40-09 (Total of debt heads) ie 1,26.42 
27. Porta and Pilota ae ee “08 er 
30, Scientific Departments “96 Total Disbursement .. 13,44.04 
31, Education oe its ase 1,60: 68 Closing balance .. 65. 65 
$2, Medical ee ee ee 40°76 ; 
88. Public Health..  .. ee 21°85 Grand Totl =... 14,10 .59 
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Governor and President-in-Council, 


His Excellency the Right Hon, Lord Brabourne, 
G.0,L5., M.C, 


Personal Staff. 
Governor's Secy.—C, H. Bristow, B.A., 1.¢.8. 


Mily. Seeretary—C. G. Toogood. D.8.0., Lt.- 
Colonel, 2nd K.¥.0. Gurkha Rifles. 


Surgeon—-Lt.-Col. If. C. D. Rankin, 0.B.R., 
R.A.M.C. 


Aids-de-Camp.—I.t. M. V, Milbank, The Cold- 
. Stream Guards: Licut. H. Morland, R.1.N. ; 
Lieut. H. W. F, Walker, The Coldstreim 
Guards. C. M. 8. Yates, Indian Police. 


Hon. Aid-de-Camp.—H. BE. Butler, Esq. 


Indian Polire-—Capt. FP. W. Brett, | Light 
Petrol, Bombay Contingent A.F.; H. KE. 
Butler, Esy,, Indian Police., (1) Lt.-Col. R. 
8. Moberley, 0.2.R., V.p., Jst Battalion G. I. 
P. Ry. Regt. A. F. (1).; Capt. Sardar Bhim- 
rao Nagojirao alias Bhausaheb Patankar; 
Subhedir Major and Hony, Capt. Sardar 
Bahadur Krishna Khanderao Bhosale, M.V.O., 
LD.S.M. (Retd.) 


Commandant, H. E, the Governor's Bodyguard .—- 
Major G. E. Portal, 2nd Lancers (Gardner's 
Horse.) 


Indian Aid-de-Camp—Risaldar 
Natha Singh, 1D.S.M,. 
Council of Ministers. 


1. 
Minister, in charge of Law and Order. 


2. Sir Siddappa T. Kambli, Kt.—Education. 


38. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta—Revenue and 
Finance, 


4. Mr. Hoosenally M. 
Self-Government. 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 


ment.—Sir Charles Turner, k.C.LE., C.S.1, 


Home and Ecclesiastical Department.—J. B. 
Irwin, b.8,0., M.c. (Offg.), 1.€.8. 


Revenue Department.—l. W. 


1.0.8, 


General and Educational Departments—~H. T. 
Sorley, 1.C.8. 
Finance Department.—C. G. Freke, C.1.5., 1.0.8. 


Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs.—K. C. Sen, 1.0.8. 





Hony. I.| y 


Rahimtoola-~- Local 


Perry, (.1.F., 
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Public Works Department.—T. A. Andrew, 1.8.5. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 
Commissioner of Income Taz.—Khan Bahadur 
J. B. Vachha, ¢.Lk, 


Director of Veterinary Services.—E.8, Farbrother, 
M.R., C.V.8,, I.V.8. 


Advocate-General—Kenneth McI. Kemp, Bar- 
at- Law, 


Inspector-Qeneral of Police—Q. A, Shiklidy, 
C.1LE., (Offg.) 


Director af Public tnstructieon—W. Grieve, M.4., 
B.8c., 1.6.8., (Offy.) 


Surgeon-General—Col. ©. 
F.R.C.8.8., V.U.S., 1M.8. 


Oriental Translutor—J, Wh. Sanjana, B.A. 
Chief Conservator of Forests--A. C. Hiley. 
Valukdari Settlement Officer—V. S. Bhide, 1.¢.8. 


Inspector-General of Registration—M. J. Desai, 
1.C.8, 


H. Buckley, M.y., 


Director of Agriculture-—-Mr, W. J. Jenkins. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies-M. D, Bhansali, 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay—1. H. Taun- 
ton, 1.C.8, 


ice-Chancellor, Bombay University—V. N. 


Chandavarkar, Bar-at- Law. 


Registrar, Bombay University—S.R. Dongerkery, 


| a Le 
Sir Dhanjishah B. Cooper, Kt., Chief! B.A., LL.B 


| Commissioner of Police, Bombuy-- W. R. G. 


Smith. 


Director of Public 
Dabholkar, I.M.s. 


Health—Lt.-Col. A. Y. 


| Acrountant-General-~W. R, Tennant, 1.¢.8. 


Inspector-General of Prisons---1t.-Col. BE. 
Doyle, C.LE., D.S.0., I.M.S. 


| Postmaster-General—J. R. T. Booth. 
Chief Secretary, Political and Reforms Depart-| 


Collector of Customs—N. R. Villat, 1.¢.8. 
| Collector of Salt Revenue-—-N. R. Pillai, 1.0.8. 


Commissioner of Excise—H. £. 
1.0.8, 


Knight, ¢.1L£., 


Consulting Surveyor to (Covernment—Major 
T, H. G. Stamper, F. 8,1, M. C. 


Registrar of Companies—Byramji M. Modi, 
B. Com., FLP.AA, 


Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
matian:—J, F. Gennings, C.B.E., Bar-at-Law. 


Sheriff—Mr. A. G. Gray. 
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GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY, 
Sir Abraham Shipman... 
Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 


Humfrey Cooke... we 
Sir Gervase Lucas . ‘. si 
Died, 21st May "1687, 


Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) 


Sir George Oxenden 
Died in Surat, “Lath Re uly 1669. 


Gerald Aungier Se is a a 


Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 
Thomas Rolt we a 


Sir John Child, Bart. re ee 
Bartholomew Harris re 7 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) ea fe 
Sir John Gayer.. ass ace eh 
Sir Nicholas Waite.. ese 
William Aislabie .. 


0 ee ee 


Stephen Strutt (Officiating) : 

Charles Boone rr ca ‘3 ee 

William Phipp: .. <* és or 

Robert Cowan oe “a vs oe 
Dismissed, 

Sohn Horne mi - wis ie 


Stephen Law a 
John Geek (Officiating) .. a wi 
William Wake .... 
Richard Bourchier.. ee 
Charles Crommelin.. as ac ive 
Thomas Hodges... 

Died, 23rd February 1771. 


Willlam Hornby ee 
Rawson Hart Boddam .. ai us 
Rawson Hart Boddam_ .. “2 
Andrew Ramaay (Officiating) .. 
Major-General William Medows .. + 


Major-General Str Robert Abercromby, 
K.C.B. (a), 


George Dick (Officiating) .. ; 
John Griffith (Offciating).. me = 
Jonathan Duncan .. ee ee os 
Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) a 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. a oe 
The Hon. Mountatuart Elphinstone i 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, @.0.B. 


Lieut.-Genera) Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.0.B. 


Died, 15th January 1831, 


1662 
1664 


1665 
1666 


1667 
1668 


1669 


1677 
1681 
1690 


1694 
1694 
1704 
1708 
1715 
1715 
1722 
1729 


1734 
1739 
1742 
1742 
1750 
1760 
1767 


1771 
1784 
1785 
1788 
1788 
1790 


1792 
1795 
179. 


1811 
1812 
1819 
182? 
18380 
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John Romer (Officiating) .. “a - 1831 
The Earl of Clare .. “ ee « 183) 
Sir Robert Grant, @.0.H. .. we » 1836 
Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish (Officiating) ee » 1838 
Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. “ - 1839 
ir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (5) ie 
George William Anderson (Officiating) . 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.8. .. - 1842 
Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) - 1846 
George Russell Clerk <s or » 1847 
Viscount Falkland - e - 1848 
Lord Elphinstone, G.0.H., P.0. .. - 1863 
Sir George Russell Clerk, K.c.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.¢.8, 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 

Vesey FitzGerald. 
Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.0.B. .. 1872 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., &.0.8.1. »» 1877 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1. (Acting)... 1889 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 
James Braithwaite Pefle, 0.8.1. (Acting)... 1885 
Baron Reay oe a's or oe 1885 
Baron Harris ‘6 ee ws -. 1890 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, ¢.8.1. (Acting)... 1895 
Baron Sandhurst .. Pe ee »» 1895 
Baron Northcote, 0.B.  .. % -. 1600 
Sir James Menteath, K.c.8.1. (Aeting) ., ra03 
Baron Lamington, G.0.M.@., @.0.1E. .. 1903 
J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, 6.8.1. ( Acting}, 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke G.0.M.G., 1907 
@.0.J.B. (c). 
Baron Willingdon, G.0.1.8, we +» 1013 
Sir George Ambrose Lioyd G.@.1.8., D.8.0.(éd)1918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.c., G.c..k,, 1928 
O.M.G., D.8.0, 
Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.0., @.C.1.8., -1928 


G.B.K., K.C.B., C.M.G. 


The Rt. Hon. Michacl Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, G.0..E., M.0. 1953 


Sir Ernest Hotson, K.C.3.1., 0.B.K., 1.0.8. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1798 
and then joined the Council of the Gover 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief io 
India on the 28th Oct. 1798, 


(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directora on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of his appointment he was agsassi 
nated in Cabul on the 28rd Dee, 1841, 


(¢) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 
(¢) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lioyd. 
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The Bombay Legislative Assembly. 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Sholapur District, Muhammadan Rural 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Sholapur North-East, General Rural 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District Urban Muhammadan Rural. 


Bombay City (Byculla and Parel) General Urban 


Sholapur City, General Urban 
Sholapur South-West, General Rural 


Panch Mahals Sub-Division, Muhammadan 
Rural. 


Name of Member. 


-- Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan. 


Sir John Abercrombie. 


. Mr. Asmal Musa Abhram. 
.. Mr. Jivappa Subhana Aidale. 


Mr. Ali Bahadur Bahadur Khan. 


Dr. Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, M.A., D.SC., 
Bar-at- Law. 


. Dr. Krisnaji Bhimrao, Antrolikar. 
. Mr. Dattatray Trimbak Aradhye, B.A., LL.B. 


Khan Saheb Abdulla Haji Isa Bhagat. 


West Khandesh East, General Rural... . Mr. Shaligram Ramchandra Bhartiya. 
Thana South, General Rural . Mr. Ramkrishna Gangaram Bhatankar. 
Poona West, General Rural Mr. Rajaram Ramji Bhole. 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
European. 


Poona cum Ahmednagar, Indian Christian Rural 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Bombay 
Presidency Trades Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars, Landholders 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 


Ratnagiri North, General Rural.. 

Surat District, General Rural 

ast Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmedabad District, Muhammadan Rural 
Bombay City, Indian Christian Urban .. 
Satara North, General Rural 


Presidency, Anglo-Indian me we 
Kaira District, General Rural 

Thana North, General Rural ‘“ a Pe 
Surat and Bander Cities, Muhammadan Urban. 
Broach Sub-Division, General Rural .. oe 
Bijapur North, General Rural 


. Courtney Parker Bramble, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Bhaskarrao Bhaurao Chakranarayan. 
Fred Watson Charlesworth. 


. Sir (Girjaprasad) Chinubhai Madhavlal, Bart. 
. Rao Bhadadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale, B.4., 


LL.B. 


- Mr. Anant Vinayak Chitre. 

. Mr. Parsotam Lalji Chohan. 

- Mr. Dhanaji Nana Choudhari. 

. Mr. Ismail Thrahim Chundrigar. 

. Dr. Joseph Altino Colaco, Lm. & 8. 
' He pontenis Sir Dhanjishah Bomanji Cooper 


. Mr. Fred J. Currion. 
. Mr. Fulsinhji Bharatsinhji Dabhi. 


Mr, Vishnu Waman Dandekar. 
Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt. 
Mr. Dinkarrao Narbheram Desai. 


. Mr. Gurashiddappa Kadappa Desai. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 


Surat District, General Rural 
Bijapur South, General Rural 


Ah ‘nednagar North, General Rural 


Urban. 
Nasik West, General Rural 


Dharwar North, General Rural .. 
Kaira District, Muhammadan Rural 


Thana cum Bombay Suburban District, Indian 


Christian Rural 
Ahmednagar South, General Rural 


Presidency, European 

Poona East, General Rural 

Nasik West, General Rural 

Panch Mahals West, General Rural 
Ratnagiri South, General Rural .. 

West Khandesh West, General Rural 
Ratnagiri North, General Rural . 
Belgaum District, Muhammedan Rural. . 
Surat and Rander Cities, Genera] Urban 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Commerce 
Industry. 


Bombay City (Byculla and Parel), General 
Urban, 


West Khandesh East, General Rural 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum South], General, Rural .. 
Kanara District, General Rural pe 
Poona City, General Urban 

Nasik District, Muhammadan Rural 
Kanara District, General Rural .. 
Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural 
Nasik East, General Rural 

Bijapur North, General Rural 

Bombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 


Bijapur District, Muhammadun Rural .. 
Kast Khandesh East, General Rural 


Sholapur North-East, General Rural 


» Mr. 
- Mr. Ramchandra Bhagawant Girme. 
- Mr. Keshav Govind Gokhale, B.A. 
-» Mr. Mahableshwar Ganpati Bhatt Gopi. 
: Mr. Bhalchandra Maheshwar Gupte, .A4.,LL.B. 


Name of Member, 


. Mr. Khondubhai Kasanji Desai. 

. Mr. Randhir Prasanvadan Desai. 

' Mr. Shankreppagouda Basalingappagouda Desal. 
-: Mr. Keshav Balwant Deshmukh. 

Ronitey, City (Girgaum), Women's Genera 


Mrs. Annapurna Gopal Deshmukh. 


+- Mr. Govind Hari Deshpande. 
- Mr. Andaneppa Dnyanappa Dodmeti. 
- Khan Saheb Faiz Mahamadkhan Mahobatkhan, 


B.A., Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. Dominic Joseph Ferreira. 


. Mr. Kundanmal Sobhachand Firodia, B.A4., LL.B. 
. Mr. Francis Holroy French. ‘ 
. Mr. Vinayak Atmaram Gadkari. 
. Mr. Bhaurao Krishnarao Gaikwad. 
. Mr. Maneklal Maganlal Gandhi. 
. Mr, Shankar Krishnaji Gavankar. 
. Mr. Darnji Posala Gavit. 
.. Myr. Gangadhar Raghoram Ghatge. 
. Mr. Abdulmajeed Abdulkhadar Gheewale. 
.. Dr. Champaklal Jekisandas Ghia. 


Mr. M. C. Ghia. 


Dr. Manchersha Dhanjibhoy Gilder. 


3 


Gulabsing Bhila Girasey. 


a 


Khan Saheb Abdul Rahim Baboo Hakeem. 


- Mr. Ningappa FKakecrappa Hallikeri. 
- Mr, Abdul Karim Aminsab Hanagi. 
- Mr. Bhaurao Sakharam Hire, B.A., LEB. 
- Mr. Revappa Somappa Holer. 
.- Mr. Husein Aboobaker. 


r. Allisa Nabisa kal, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Daulatrao Gulafi Jadhav, B.A. 


Mr. Tulshidas Subhanrao Jadhav. 


Bombay City and Suburban ‘Textile Unions, Mr. Dadasahcb Khaserao Jagtap. 


Labour (Trade Union). 


Nanie of Constituency. 


Belgaum South, General Rural 
Rijapur District, Muhammadan Rural .. 


Railway Unions, Labour .. ‘ : ine 
Bombay City (Byeulla and Parel) Geeta 

3elgaum North, General Rural .. “t a 
Dharwar North, General Rural .. ‘ia ek 


Satere District, Muhammadan Rural 


Satara South, General Rural Ss ne Sg 
Dharwar North, General Rural .. ay eis 


Ahmedabad City, Wmoen’s General Urban —.. 
Ratnagiri North, General Rural .. 

Dharwar South, General Rural 

Poona Fast, Genrral Rural 

Sholapur North-Kast, General Rural 


West Kimndesh District, Muhammadan Rural. . 


Ratnagiri District, 

Kanara District, General Rural .. 

Sholapur City, (Textile 
Union). 


Bombay City North and 
District, General Urban. 


East India Cotton Associntion, 
Industry. 


Bombay Cits’ 
District. 


Kolaba District, 
Ahmedabad North, Genera] Rural 
Belgaum North, General Rural 


Muhammadan Rural 


Labour), Labour (Non- 


North and Bombay Suburban 


General Rural . 


Fast Khandesh West, General Rural 

Jombay City South, Muhammadan Urban 
Kolaba District, General Rural .. 
West Khandesh Kast, General Rural as 
Fast Khandesh East, General Rural... a 


Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar 
Girgaum), ‘Ge neral Urban. 


Ahmedabad City, General Urban 


and 


Ahmedabad North, General Rural 

Reilway Unions, Labour .. a ate ig 

Trade Unions of Seamen and Dock-workers 
Labour [Trade Union.] 

East Khandesh Dietrict, Muhammadam Rural. 


Bombay Snbarban 3 


Commerce and ) 
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Name of Member. 


tr. Parappa Chanbasappa Jakati. 

Mr. Khaleclulla Abasaheb Janvekar, B.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Shavaksha Hormusji Jhabvala. 

Mr. dJinabhai Parvatishankar Joshi. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


Khan Saheb Haji Ahmad Kasam Kachhi. 


Narayanrao Gururao Joshi. 


Vishwanathrao Narayanrao Jog, B.A., LL.B. 


Raa Saheb Annappa Narayan Nalyani. 


The Honourable Sir Siddappa Totappa Kambli, 
Kt., BAL, LLB. 


Mrs. Vijyagauri Balvantrai Kanuga, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Tr, Bhigwan Sambhuppa Wathale. 


Shivram Laxman Karandikar, M.A., LL.B. 
Shripad Shyamaji Karigudri. 


Appaji Yeshwantrao alits Bapusaheb Kate. 


vhwaja Bashiruddin Khwaja Moinnuddin Kazi, 
M.A., LL.H., Advocate. 


dr. Aviz Gofur Kazi. 
Mr. 
Vr, 


Sheshgiri Narayanrao, Keshwain., 


Ramchandra Amraji Khedgikar. 
. Bal Gangadhar Kher, Solicitor. 
* Bhawanji A. Khimji. 

. Mahomed Musa Willedar. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Namdeorao Budhajiran Marathe. 
Mr. Rojmal Lakhichand Marwadi, 


Mr. Nagindas Tribliatvandas Master, B.A., 


Dattatraya Kashinath Kunte, B.A. 
Bhovilal Dhirajlal Lala. 
Anna Babajl Latthe, M.A., ULB. 


» LEB. 


Maganlal Nagindss, 
Mahomedali Allabux. 


Ramchandra Narayan Mandlik. 


LL.B, 


Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Mavalanker, %.4., LT.R. 
Mr. Hariprasad Pitamber Mehta. 


The Honourable Mr. Jamnadas Madhavji Mehta, 
Bar-at- Law. 
Mr. Akhtar Hasan Mirza. 


Mr. Mohainad Suleman Cassum Mitha. 


The Bomhay 


Name of Constituency. 


Satara South, General Rural 
Surat District, General Rural 

Do. do. a 
Sholapur South West, General Rural 
anchmahals West; General Rural 
University =... ace 


Bombay City (Bhuleshwar), Women’s General 


Urban, 
Nasik West, General Rural 
Dharwar North, General Rural 
Ahmedabad Textile Unions, Labour 
Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bludeshwar 
Girgaum), General Urban, 

Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Dharwar South, General Rural 
Nasik West, General Rural ss 
Ahmedabad City, Muhammadan Urban, . 
Ratnagiri Sonth, General Rural .. 
Kast Khandesh West, General Rural 
Kaira District, General Rural 

Do. do. oe ne 
Ahmednagar District, Muhammadan Rural 
West Khandesh West, General Rural 
Broach Sub-Division, Muhammadan Rural 
Satara South, General Rural 
East Khandesh West, General Rural 
Belgaum South, General Rural ., 
Kolaba District, General Rural .. 
Ahmednagar North, General Rural 
Belgaum North, General Rural .. 
Kast Khandesh West, General Rural 


Bombay City (Fort, Mandvi, Bhuleshwar anc 


Girgaum), General Urban, 
Bijapur South, General Rural 
Kast Khandesh Kast, General Rural 
Dharwar District, Women's General Rural 
Thana South, General Rural 


Bombay Chamber of Commeree and Bomba 
Commerce 


Presidency Trades’ 


Association, 
and Industry. 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District. 


Anglo-Indian. 
Broach Sub-Division, General Rural 
Kolaba District, Muhammadan Rural .. 
Thana District, Muhammadan Rural 


Legislative Assembly. 


dr, 
tr. 


I. 


Tr, 
Ir, 
Yr. 


= 


b 
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Names of Candidates elected. 


Shankar Pandurang Mohite. 

Morarbhai Kasanji. 

Morarji Ranchhod ji, 

Javavant Ghanshyam More, B.A., LL.B. 
Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam, 

Kanaivalal Maneklal Munshi, 8.A., LL.B, 


Ad vorate, 


tr, 
tr, 


and 


Tr. 
Mr. 


Mrs. Lilavati Kanaivalal Munshi. 


Vasant Naravan Naik. 
(Girimallappa Rachappa Nalwadi. 
(adzari Lal Nanda. 

k, F. Nariman, B.A., LL.B. 


Rao Bahadur Namdeo Eknath Navle, B.A., LL.B. 


Lr, 
tr, 
ir, 
. Shairao Vishnu Parulekar. 

. Hari Vinayak Pataskar, B.A., LL.B. 
. Babubhai Jasbhai Patel. 

. Bhailalbhai Bhikhabhai Patel. 

r, Mahomcdbawa Madhubawa Patel. 
, Mangesh Babhuta Patel 

', Musaji Musufji Patel. 

. Atmaram Nana Patil. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


ol 


Mr 


Mr 
Mr 


Timmappa Rudrappa Neshvi. 

” 
Prithwiraj Amolakchand Nimanee. 
Mahmad Yasin Nurie. 


. Gambhirrao Avachitrao Patil. 


. Kallangouda Shiddangouda Patil, B.A., LL.B. 
. Laxman Govind Patil. 
. Laxman Madhav Patil. 


. Malgouda Pungouda Patil. 


+, Narhar Rajaram Patil. 


, Sadashiv Kanoji Patil. 


. Shankargouda Timmangouda Patil. 
. Vithal Nathu Patil, Bar-at-Law. 

s. Nagamma kom Veerangouda Patil. 
. Ganesh Krishna Phadke. 

. G, O. Pike. 


. Stanley Henry Prater. 


. Chhotalal Balkrishna Purani. 


. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Haji Amirsaheb Mohiddin 
Saheb Rais. 
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Name of Constituency. 


Ratnagiri North, General Rural .. - 
Ratnagiri South, General Rural! .. be ied 
Thana North, General Rural ee ee ee 


Ahmednagar South, General Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Kuropean. 


Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 


Satara North, General Rural 

Dharwar District, Muhammadan Rural .. 
Satara North, General Rural 

Poona District, Muhammadan Rural 


East Khandesh District, Muhammadan Rural .. 
Thana South, General Rural 

Nasik Kast, General Rural : 
Kanara District, Muhammadan Rural .. 
Satara North, General Rural 

Satara South, General Rural 

Panch Mahals East, General Rural 

Surat District, Muhammadan Rural 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 


Bijapur North, General Rural 

Kolaba District, General Rural .. 
Ahmedabad City, General Urban 

Nasik East, General Rural 

Poona West, Gencral Rural 5 
Poona City, Women’s General Urban .. 
Poona West, General Rural 


Bombay City (Girgaum). Women's ‘Muham 
madan Urban. 


Kaira District, General Rural 

Belgaum North, General Rural .. 

Thana North, General Rural oe 
Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, Land- holders ‘ 
Ahmedabad South, General Rural 

Ratnagiri South, General Rural .. 

Poona East, General Rural 


Bombay City North and Bombay Suburban 
District, General Urban. 


The Bombay Legislative Assembly. 


Name of Candidates Elected. 


Rao Saheb Babajeerao Narayanrao Rane. 
Mr. Bachajee Ramchandra Rane. 


Mr. Dattatraya Waman Raut. 
Mr. Prabhakar Janardan Roham, 
Mr. W. W. Russell. 


Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai. 
Mr. Sorabji Dorabji Saklatvala. 


Mr; Shankar Hari Sathe, 
Sardar Mahaboobali Khan Akbarkhan Savanur. 
Mr. Khanderao Sakharam Savat., 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Jan Mahomed Haji 
Shaikh Kalla. 


Mr. Shaikh Mohamad Hasan, Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Kanji Govind Shet. 

Mr. Lalchand Hirachand Shet. 

Mr. Ismai] Hassan Bapu Shiddika. 

Mr. Bajirao alias Babasaheb Jagdeorao Shinde. 
Mr, Pandurang Keshav Shiralkar, 

Mr, Laxmidas Mangaldas Shrikant. 

Mr. Ahmed Ebrahim Singapori. 

Mr. Savlaram Gundaji Songavkar. 


Mr. Murigeppa Shiddappa Sugandhi. 

Mr. Kamalaji Ragho Talkar. 

Mr. Balvantrai Parmadrai Thakore. 

Mr. Raosaheb Bhausaheb Thorat. 

Rao Bahadur Vithalrao Laxmanrao Thube. 
Mrs. Laxmibai Ganesh Thuse. 

Mr. Hari Vithal Tulpule, B.A., LL.B. 

Mra. Salima Faiz B. Tyabji. 


Mr. Bhaijibhai Ukabhai Vaghela.: 

Mr. Balwant Hanmant Varale. 

Mr. Govind Dharmaji Vartak. 

Sardar Narayanrao Ganpatrao Vinchurkar, B.A., 
Mr. Ishverlal Kalidas Vyas, B.A. 

Mr. Purshottam Vasudeo Wagh. 

Mr, Balaji Bhawansa Walwekar. 

Mr. Dattatraya Nathoba Wandrekar. 


Bombay Legtslative Council. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Elected Members, 


Constituency. 


Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, Gencral Rural . 


East Khandesh cum West Khandesh, 
Rural. 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban Disrtrict. 
Muhammadan Rural. 


Bombay City cun. Bombay Suburban District 
General Urban, 


Thana cum Nasik cum Ahmednagar, General 
Rural 


Ahmedabad cum Kaira, Gencral Rural .. 
Dharwar cum Kanara, General Rural 


Sholapur cum sci cha cum eee, coe 
Rural 


General 


Bombay City cum Bombay ees eds, 
General Urban .. 


Dharwar cum Kanara, General Rural 


Bombay City cum Bombay Suburban District, 
Muhammadan Rural .. ‘ 


Central Division, Muhammadan Hah. 


Bombay City cum segues ee District, 
General Urban .. 


Poona cum Satara, Genes! Rural ae 
Northern Division, Muhammadan Rural 


East Khandesh cum me peeceers 
Rural ee : 


Ahmedabad cum Kaira, Ciendial Rural “ 


Bombay City cum Bombay ayes sient 
General Rural... 


Broach and Panch Mahals cum ‘Surat, Gien 
Rutal ee 


Sholapur cum Belgaum cum Bijapur, General 
Rural es 


Thana cum Nasik cum saan) one 
Rural ee a ae a 


Broach and Panch Mahals cum ‘Sarak. ‘Geis 
Rural we ie ee - : 


Poona cum Satara, General Rural 
Presidency, European... 

Southern Division, mihamadan Rural 
Kolaba cum Ratnagiri, General Rural .. 


(4 members to be nominated). 


General 


ee ee 


ee ae ee ee ee 


Name, 


.. Mr. Atmaram Mahadeo Atawane. 


Mr. Madhavrao Gopalrao Bhosle. 


Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 


, Professor Sohrab R. Davar, Bar-at- Law. 


Mr. Narayan Damodhar Deodhekar, B.A., LL.B. 


. Mr. Dadubhai Purshotamdas Desai. 
. Mr. Nursingrao Shriniwasrao Degal. 


Sardar Rao Bahadur Chandrappa Baswantrao 
Desai. 


Mr. Ratilal Mulji Gandhi. 
Mr. Subray Ramchandra Haldipur. 


Dr. K. A. Hamied, B.6C., M.A., PH.D. (Berlin), 
A.L., F.R.C.8. (London). 
Mr. Abdul Sattarkhan Ameerkhan Inamdar. 


Mr. Behram Naorosji Karapjia. 
Dr. Ganesh Sakharam Mahajani, M.4., Ph.D.. 
Khan Saheb Mahomed Ibrahim Makan. 


Mr. Premraj Shaligram Marwadi. 
Mr. Chinubhai Lallubhai Mechta. 


Mrs. Hansa Jivraj Mehta. 
Mr. Mangaldas Mancharam Pakvasa. 
Mr. Bheemji Balaji Potdar. 


Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan, B.A., LL.B. 


. Mr. Shantilal Harjiwan Shah. 


Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Soman. 

Mr. Frederick Stones, 0.3.5. 

Mr. Mahomed Amin Wazeer Mohomad Tambe, 
Mr. Mahadeo Bajajee Virkar, B.4., LL.B. 
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Sind. 


Sind is one of the two provinces created in 
1936, the other being Orissa. Unlike the 
latter, which has been carved out on a linguistic 
basis from three older provinces, Sind was a 
compact unit and was considered a province 
within a province even before its scparation. 
From the point of view of geography, cthnology 
and language, Sind has greater affinity to the 
Punjab than to Bombay, Nevertheless it has 
been attached to the Bombay Presidency 
administratively ever since its conquest by 
Sir Charles Napicr in 1843, 


The demand for its scparation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
origin. It was only about a dozen years ago 
that Muslim leaders started the demand that 
Sind, where the Muslims are in an overwhelming 
majority, should have separate administrative 
machinery under the next reformed constitution, 
so that it might be a counterblast to provinces 
where the Hindus are in a majority. What was 
started as a bargaining point in inter-communal 
pecousiions has now become an accomplished 

act. 


The Muslim delegation at the first Round 
Table Conference put forward the demand in 
Jondon in the winter of 1930. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
the principle of separation, suggested an expert 
inquiry to ascertain the financial aspect of 
the separation, and threw the burden of proving 
the feasibility of separation on those who asked 
for it. An expert inquiry was held and it 
drew aie gloomy picture of the financial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, “There is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surcty 
for the Barrage—the problem is whether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind.” 


Demand for Separation. 


A conference of representatives of the people 
of Sind met in 1932 to devise measures to meet 
the financial objections to the separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at this confer- 
ence, whose chairman eventually submitted a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of the new province for the first six years of its 
life would be Rs. 80 lakhs, the revenue from the 
Barrage being eaten up by interest charges. 
Roughly from 1945 onwards, there would 
be a surplus from the Barrage to help the 
province. Based on this assumption the 
authorities set about perfecting the admini- 
strative machinery in preparation for the 
- Inauguration of the new regime. 


With the stage set for the advent of the new 


rovince, an Order-in-Council was Issued In 

anuary, 1936, announcing thatthe new province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
creating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of government till provincial autonomy = is 
inaugurated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 1935. 


Of a permanent character are those provisions 
of the Order-in-Counci] which sever Sind from 
Bombay and settle the liabilitics of the parent 
and the infant in respect of development loans 
ineurred during the joint family period, Lands, 
forests, buildings, property, etc., will pass to the 
province where they are situated, Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the provinee where the taxed 
property is situate or the taxed transactions 
took place. Of the outstanding Bombay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April 1, 1921, 
Rs. 2,74,96,384, ineluding Rs. 73,687 of the 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and Canals 
system, will be borne by Sind. and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt incurred on account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (which is chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) will be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bomhay debt on account of the Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alone, Other loan works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located. 


The temporary provisions of the Order-in- 
Council relate to the period between April 1, 
1936, and the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy, During this period the Governor will 
carry on the adininistration, assisted by two 
Advisers and a Council which will be purely 
advisory in character and will comprise members 
nominated by the Governor. Such provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 as relate 
to the composition and functions of the provin- 
cial legislative councils, the separation of provin- 
cial) subjects into transferred and reserved 
subjects, the Ministers and Executive Councillors 
will not apply to Sind during the transitional 
period, 


Itis also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will have to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet the deficit in the 
first few years. In order to make arrangements 
for such a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces and generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and the provinces under the provincial autonomy 
scheme, Sir Otto Niemeyer, a financial expert, 
was asked to conduct an inquiry. He has 
completed his investigations and submitted his 
report, according to which Sind will get a cash 
stubvention of Rs, 105 lakhs fora period of ten 
years, after which the aid will be progressively 
decreased, While on the subject of help from 
the centre, it may be mentioned that, according 
to the Nicmeyer recommendations, Sind will 
got after the first five years of provincial autono-. 
my 2 per cont. of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue. 

Population. 

Sind has an area of 46,378 square miles and 
& population of 3,887,000. Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled castes) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2,831,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1,930 Anglo-Indians, 
|6,576 Kuropeans and 6,627 Indian Christians. 


Sind. 


an eaeaneain em a SOSA cath se 


The language of the province, Sindhi, though 
it bears many marks of Arabic and Persian 
influence and is written in a form of Perso- 
Arabie script, is nearer the original Sanskrit 
than any other Indian language. Few, however, 
are capable of writing it, for only 70 out of every 
1,000 people in Sind are litcrate. The average 
for Males is 106 per 1,000, that for fetnales being 
as low as 21 per1,000. ‘The Hindus are far more 
advanced than the Muslims and enjoy a virtua] 
monopoly of the trade of the province. As 
against 263 Hindu literate Males per 1,000, only 
44 Muslims per 1,000 are litcrate ; 51 per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
literate Muslim females. The number of those 
literate in English are 119 per 10,000—186 per 
10,000 males and 34 per 10,000 females. 


Out of every 100 workersin Sind 59 are cnyag- 
edin agriculture and animal husbandry. Ten 
per cent. are engaged in manufacturing indus- 
tries, most of which are, however, of the cottage 
type, there being very few factories In Sind. 


The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
commanded by the recently constructed Sukkur 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Sindhi 
agriculturist is gradually becoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and his 
outlook is becoming brighter. The rapidity 
with which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augurs well for the 
success of the scheme and the prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there has been 
a growth in the production of long staple cotton, 
on which is casily absorbed by Indian textile 
mills. 


Lloyd Barrage. 


The Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
zcal of Sir George (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then 
Governor of Bombay, whose name it bears. 
Started in July 1923, if was completed in 
January 1932. It was the completion of the 
dream) of Many an engineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, who furmerly 
carried on his agricultural operations in a 
haphazard manner, being unable to depend on 
the proverbial vagaries of the ludus, What it 
means to the Sindhi, the Sindhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage has converted—or hopes to 
convert-—a waterless desert into a smiling 
garden flowing with milk and honey. 


The magnifieenee of the achievement that is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imagined when it is 
realised that it is a huge water regulator con- 
sisting, of 66 spans, cach sixty feet wide, the 
openings being regulated by steel gates, each 
weighing fifty tons. The Barrage is about a 
mile long, about five times the leugth of London 
Bridge. Thousands of wiles of new channels 
were excavated varying in width from 346 feet 
in the case of main canals to only two or three 
fect in the case of water courses. The total 
length of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
water courses over 31,000 miles. The total 
lengths is thus some 37,000 miles, which moans 
about 1} times the circumference of the earth. 
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The total quantity of earthwork involved, 
excluding that for the watercourses was 569 
crores cubic feet of carthwork which means a 
solid column measuring 100 feet by 100 fect 
extending to a height of over 550 miles. 


The function of the Barrage is to lead up the 
river and store the water at Sukkur and from that 
to distribute it all the year round according to 
requirements of cultivators. The distribution is 
made through seven great canals, regulated 
through regulators on both banks of the river— 
four on the left bank, three on the right. Those 
on the left bank are Rohri, the Eastern Nara, 
the Khairpur Feeder East and the Khairpur 
Feeder West. ‘Those on the right bank are the 
Perennial, the Central Rice and the South- 
Eastern Perennial or Dadu, 


The total number of openings in all the canal 
Head Regulators is 55, each being of 25 feet span 
and each opening being eyuipped with three 
electrically operated gates. The total discharge 
of water into all the canals is approximately 
45,750 cusecs or 457,500 gallons per second. The 
total length of the main and branch cunals is 
about 4,700 miles. Toaccomplish this staggering 
feat, excavation of earthwork to the extent of 
3,000,600,000 cubic feet was involved, as much 
as would fill a drain 15 fect wide and four feet 
deep, dug round the equator. It was estimated 
that the ultimate arca of annual cultivation on 
the scheme would be over 5,000,000 acres and 
this would be under various crops approximately 
as follows : 


Wheat 2,440,000 acres 5 cotton 790,000 acres ; 
rice 625,000 acres ; jawari, bajri, cte., 695,000 
acres ; pulses 53,000 acres ; and oilseeds 410,000 
ACTCS. 

This denoted in produce would mean the 
following approximate quantities : 


Wheat 1,133,000 tons ; cotton 502,500 bales ; 
rice 447,000 tons; jawari, bajri, etc., 298,000 
pouee pulses 15.000 tons ; and oilseeds 117,000 
Ons. 


Inter-communal Co-operation. 


Politically, the province is backward. Only 
the Hindu mincrity is politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles. The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from public life. ‘They have already communi- 
eated this fear to the new Governor, Sir Lancelot 
Graham, who has assured them of bis sympathy 
and determination to safeguard their legitimate 
interests, On the other hand, there is growing 
evidence of a desire on the part of the Muslim 
community to reassure the minority in regard 
tothe continued enjoyment of its rights. Leaders 
of both communities are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an era of inter-communal 
co-operation and goodwill so necessary for the 
successful working of the reformed constitution 
under unfavourable flnaucial conditions, 


Karachi. 
No account of Sind will be complete without 


a reference to its capital, Karachi. It is a 
comparatively new town, for according to known 
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facts it was as recently as 1729 that a few traders 
of the neighbouring State of Kalat migrated to 
the “ Kalachi” the land of the sand-dunes. 
Tt was several years later that its potentialitics 
as a harbour were realised by the British—Sir 
Charles Napier, the Conqucror of Sind, is said 
to have forecast that Karachi would some day 
become the ‘Glory of the East.” Recent 
developments in Karachi hold out fresh hopes 
of this prediction being fulfilled, for with the 
growth of aviation, Karachi, which is on the 
main line of imperial aerial communication 
between London and Australia right across 
India, is bound to becomo a vital airport, if 
itis not already one. In addition to being the 
capital of Sind, Karachi is the outlet for the 
products of the Punjab. If the Barrage becomes 
all that is expected of it, Karachi may have to 
handle in 1960 nearly 1,133,000 tons of wheat 
500,000 bales of cotton, 447,000 tons of rice. 
298.000 tons of jowar, bajri, etc. 15,000 tons of 
pulses and 117,000 tons of oilseeds. That this 
is not altogether Utopian is evident from the 
fact that within four years of the commencement. 
of Barrage operations, thatis, by the end of 1935, 
the following areas were under cultivation in 
Sind : 850,000 acres under wheat, 500,000 acres 
under cotton and 50,000 acres under rice. 


GOVERNOR, 

H.E. Sir Lancelot Graham, K.C.8.1, K.C.LE., 
1.0.8, 

J.M. Corin, Esquire, 1.C.8., Secretary to H.E. 
the. Governor. 

Captain R. A. Shebbeare, Military Secretary to 
H. E, the Governor. 
Captain W. A. Salmon, A. D. C. 


Sina. 


MINISTERS. 


Hon'ble Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatullah 
Kt., K.0.8.1., Chief Minister. 


Hon’ble Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas, Minister, 


Hon'ble Mir Ali Khan 
Minister. 


Bandeh Talpur, 


SECRETARIAT STAFF. 


H. K. Kirpalani, Esquire, 0.1.8., 1.0.8., Chief 
Secretary to Gavernment, 


C. B. .B. Clee, Esquire, LC.8., Seeretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 


R. K. Gibson, Esquire, €.8.1., G.LE., LC.8., 
Secretary, Revenue Department and Revenue 
Commissioner, 


A. Gordon, Esquire, 1.8.E., Seeretary, Public 
Works Department and Chief Engineer. 


A. Kk. Sharpe, Esquire, Deputy Seerectary 
Public Works Department. 
E. Rodrigues, squire, M.A., Assistant Secre- 


tary, Home, General and Political Departments. 


N. V. Raghavan Esquire, B.A., LL.B., Assistant 
Secretary, Finance Department. 


T. D. Motwani, Esquire, B.A., LL.B., Assistant 
Secretary, Legal Department, 


R. 58. J. V. Muzumdar, B.A., Assistant Secretary 
Public Works Department, 


SIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


SPEAKER, 
Mr. Bhojsing Pahlajani, 


Deputy SPEAKER, 
Khan Saheb Gabole, 


Members. 


Names. 


Dr. Popatial A. Bhopatkar 

Mr. Rustomji Khurshedji Sidhva 
Mukhi Gobindram Pritamdas 

Mr. Nihchaldas Chatumal 

Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanjee Mechta 
Rai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas .. 
Mr. Hemandas Rupchand Wadhwani 


Constituency by which elected. 


General Urban, Karachi City (North.) 
General Urban, Karachi City (South). 
General Urban, Hyderabad City. 

General Rural, Karachi District. 

General Rural, Dadu District. 

General Rural, Larkana District. 

General Rural, Upper Sind Frontier District. 


Sind Legislative Assembly. 


Name. 


. Doulatram Moohandas 

. Bhojsing Gurdinoma!l 

. Hassaram Sunderdas .. 

. Newandram Vishindas 

. Hotchand Hiranand .. 

. Ghansham Jethanand Shivdasani 
. Ghanumal Tarachand.. 

Diwan Bihadur Hiranand Khemsing 
Mr. Partabrai Khaisukhdas 

Mr. Sitaldas Perumal 

Mr. Akbjl Ratansing Sodho 


Khan Sahib Allah Bakhsh 
Gabol. 


Khudad Khan 
Mr. Muhammad Hashim Faiz Muhammad alias 
Fabji Gazdar. 


Mr. Muhammad Usman 
Sumro. 


Mr. Muhammad Yusif Khan Bahadur Khair 
Muhammad Khan Chandio. 


Pir Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah 
Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah Khan Jsran.. 
Mr. TiHlahibux Nawazali Pir 


Mr. Ghulam Murtaza Shah Muhammad Shah 
Sayed. 


Mr. Abdul Majid Lilaram Shaikh 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Khan Shah 
Muhammad Khan Khuhro. 


Khan Bahadur Haji 
Lahori, 


Amirali Tharo Khan 


Mir Muhammad Khan Nawab Ghaibi Khan 
Chandio. 

Mir Zenuldin Khan Sunder Khan Sunderani 

Khan Sahib 
Sarki. 


Khan Sahib Jaffer Khan Gul Muhammad Khan 
Burdi. 


Sohrab Khan Sahibdino Khan 


Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh Muhammad 
Umar, 0.8. E. 


Constituency by which elected. 


. General Rural, Sukkur (West). 
. General Rural, Sukkur (Central). 

.. General Rural, Sukkur (East). 
. General Rural, Nawabshah (North). 
. General Rural, Nawabshah (South). 
. Genera] Rural, Hyderabad Suburbs and Taluka. 
. General Rural, Hyderabad (North). 
. General Rural, Hyderabad (South). 
. General Rural, Thar Parkar (West). 
. General Rural, Thar Parkar (North). 
. General Rural, Thar Parkar (South). 


Muhaminadan Urban, Karachi City (North). 


Muhammadan Urban, Karach! City (South). 


Muhammad Khan 'Muhammadan Rural, Karachi (North). 


Muhammadan Rural, Karachi (South). 


. Muhammadan Rural, Karachi (East). 


Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (North). 


. Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (Central). 


Muhammadan Rural, Dadu (South). 


Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (North). 


Muhammadan Rural Larkana (East). 
Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (South). 
Muhammadan Rural, Larkana (West). 


Muhammadan Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 


(Kast). 


Muhammadan Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 
(Central). 


Muhammadan Rural, Upper Sind Frontier 


(West). 
Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (North-West). 
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Names. 


Mr. Shamsuddin Khan Abdul Kabir Khan 
Mr. Abdul Satar Abdul Rahman 


Khan Sahib Rasul Bakhsh Shah Mahbub Shah. 


Khan Bahadur Kaiser Khan Ghulam Muham- 
mad Khan. 


Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Sayed. 


Shah Allahando Shah 


Mr. Nur Mahammad Shah Murad Ali Shab 
Sayed. ‘ 

Mr. Rasul Bakhsh Khan 
Uner. 


Muhammad Khan 

Jam Jan Muhammad Khan Muhaminad Sharif 
Junejo. 

Mr. Khair Shak Imam Ali Shah Sayed .. a 


Makhdum Ghulam Haider Makhdum Zahir-ud. 
din. 


Mr. Miran Muhammad 
’ Shah. 


Shah Zainulabdin 


Mir Ghulam Allah Khan Mir Haji Hussain 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 


Mir Bandehali Khan Mir Haji Muhammad 
Hussan Khan Talpur. 


Mir Ghulamali Bundehali Khan Talpur 


Sardar Bahadur Mir Allahbad Khan Imam 
Bakhsh Khan Talpur. 


Khan Pahadur Sayed Ghulam Nahi 
Moujali Shah, M.h.F. 


Shah 


Mr. Arbab Togachi Mir Muhammad 


Miss Jethibai Tulsidas Sipahimalani 


Mrs, Jenubai Ghulamali Allana .. 
Mr. D. N. O'Sullivan ea o 
Col. H. J. Mahon 

Mr. G. H. Raschen 


Mr. Issardas Varindmal *.. 3 " 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Kt., K.¢.8.1. 
Mr. Dialmal Doulatram .. re as 
Mr. Narayandas Anandjee Bechar ee 


. Women’s General Urban, 


Sind Legislative Assembly. 


Constituency by which elected. 


. Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-West). 
. Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (South-East). 


Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (Central.) 


Muhammadan Rural, Sukkur (North-East), 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North). 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (North-West.) 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (West). 
Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (South). 


Muhammadan Rural, Nawabshah (East). 


Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North). 
Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (North-West). 


Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South-West). 


Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (East). 


. Muhammadan Rural, Hyderabad (South). 


Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (West). 


Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (North). 


. Muhammadan Rural, Thar Parkar (South). 


Hyderabad cum 


Karachi City. 
Women's Muhammadan Urban, Karachi City. 
European, Karachi City. 
European, Sind. 


Commerce and Industry, Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce, 


Commerce and Industry, Indian Commerce. 
Land-holders. 

Land-holders. 

Labour. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency Gérupies the whole, jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 


southern portion of the Peninsu 


a, and, exclud-| ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 


ing the Indian States, all of which have now! however, in some important respects from that 


come under the direct contro} of the Govern-! 


ment of India, has an area of 125,148 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,250 miles; on the 
South onthe Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, oceupies the central 
area of the Presidency; oneither side are the 
Kastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The heightof the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may atnount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward, 
course. In the centraltable land on the cast | 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from _ 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely, 


Population. 


The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1981 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent. over the figure of 1921. ‘The 
increase was not uniform, ‘I'he districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931—Bellary and Agencies were 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent. and Christians 3.8 per cent. The 
actualnumberin other communities is inconsi- 
derablo, Tho vast majority of tho population is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent. of the population talk Tamil, 37} 
per cent. Telugu, 7°9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 


Government, 


The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
System generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bongal. There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe: 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub: 


of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Cullector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madras, Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
lave, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister— 
unknown in other provinces in India. 


Agriculture and Industries. 


The principal occupation of the province is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent. of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
ure cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a_ college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers schools numerous demonstration 
‘arms, Asit was found that the present course of 
middie school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at ‘'aliparamba was closed with 
effect from ist April 1982. A Middle School is 
however now Maintained by the District Board 
of Madras at Usilampatti. The institution of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allicd subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned. While paddy 
which is the staplo food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cotton and suyar- 
cano are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,138,380 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different. 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the. 
area under cotton, from existing good staple. 
aroas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. <A special feature of. 
the agricultural activities in the Presidency: 
is the large industry which the planting: 
community have built up, contributing. 
substantially to the economic development. 
of the province. They have organised, 
themselves as a registered body under the title- 
of ‘The United Planters’ Association of South. 
India,’’ on which are represented coffee, tea,. 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 70,04,81,842: 
in 1933-34 and Ks. 76,98,36,552 in 1934-25- 
decreased to Rs, 76,09,69,826 in 1935-36. As ine 
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other provinces, the forest resources are exploit-| Rajahmundry; the Agricultural College 
ed by Government. There are close upon 19,000 Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras an 
square miles of reserved forests. Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 


Thirty-eight spinning and weaving mills were M®dras (Guindy). 
at work during the year and they empleyed 
54,584 operatives. | The number of jut mills at Cochin Harbour Scheme. 
work was four. 18 close of the year 1935 
the number of the other factories in the Presi- ,, The importance of this project lies in the fact 
dency was 1,560. These consisted of oil mills that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
rope works, tie works, etc. Tanning Is one o development of a valuable hinterland and provide 
the principal industries of the Presidency and eady outlet for agricultural and other produce 
there is consi¢ ~~ yee Se ee . 
ane the tion of the D 
under e rection of the CParhaawuy va amuse | ae oo ee tm orga 
tries are mainly confined to the production of | the bar, which previously blocked the entrance 
soap. There are a number of indigenous match | fom the sea, to an extensive backwater; and 
that the levy of the excise duty on matches will Sheltered harbour, giving full protection and 
drive off the market products of inferior quality ‘facilities at all seasons of the year. An agree- 
and it is probable that only the very efficient | Ment was reached in 1925 between the Govern- 
units of the cottage industry will be able to! Ments of India and Madras and the Darbars 
continue the manufacture of matches once the °f Travancore and Cochin States indicating how 
full force of the excise duty is felt upon tho | the work was to be carried out and outlining 
industry. It is slowly becoming recognised ; the financial arrangements necessary. A trial 
that the Madras Presidency is one of the | cut was made in 1922-23 and the effects of the 
cultivation and that the several deep-rooted |"ecorded were examined by a Committee of 
varieties of cane which have been evolved at} Harbour Engineers in England who reported 
Cotmbsters- #04 require very ie ae ate ‘favourably on the prospects of the scheme. 
especially suited for the conditions which obtain | 
ia eeveral areas of the Presidency where they! The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
grow better than in the north. The depart- | 32k feet deep was completed on 30th March 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist : 1928. The channel through the outer bar is 
the development of the sugar industry by | now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and a minimum 
‘demonstration of the methods of manufacture , depth of 30 feet at L.W.O.8.T. is maintained 
of white sugar by centrifugals by getting trained ‘throughout the year. Since 1930 the Harbour 
sugar technologists, by the award of scholar- er ee eae Sec cenwar we by reson 

d sme ‘ing . “Bular passe i , 
ioe schemes for starting | vated by the P. & 0. Co., the Bibby Line and 
: ‘ , -the B.1.S8.N.Co. To facilitate night navigation, 

The Victoria Technical Institute continued ;the channels have been lighted. A powerful 
to receive annual subsidy of Rs. 3,000 in tug has been provided and ships can enter and 
connection with the appointment of an agent leave the harbour at all states of the tide. A 
in London for the sale of products of Madras hotel on modern lines has been constructed to 


cottage industries in European markets, | provide accommodation for passengers calling 
‘at the port. During the year 1936 the Bibby 
Education. | Line took more passengers from Cochin than 


‘from either Rangoon or Colombo. 
The Presidency’s record in the sphere of | 

education has been one of continuous progress.! Cochin was declured a major port under the 
There ure at present about 51,000 public inst{-; control of the Government of India with effect 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools from Ist August 1936, and the execution of the 
to arts and professional colleges, their total! 4th stage works has been sanctioned and is now 
strength being about 3,133,000. Special efforts'in rapid progress. These include the construc- 
are being made to provide education for boys!tion of deep water wharves with railway con- 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The nections, construction of godowns and transit 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1929 at sheds, the installation of rapid handling cranes 
the instance of a nominated member that poor and other transport facilities. These improve- 
girls reading in any educational! institution in! ments are being made on the new reclamation 
the province—Government, local fund, Munici-: (Willingdon Island) of which about 600 acres 

or aided—should be exempted from Schoo! have been formed already by dredgings from the 
ees in apy Standard upto III Form. The tota] harbour. This Island will be connected to the 
expenditure of the province on Education is in mainland by a rail and road bridge across the 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 561 lakhs. The‘ backwater, and by a road bridge to Mattancherri 
principal edacational institutions in the province | (Cochin). The Shoranur-Ernakulam = railwa 
are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalaj Uni-;line has been converted from metre to broa 
versities, the Presidency College, the Chri-tian' gauge and opened for traffic. The line will be 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachalyappa’s extended to the wharves at the Willingdon 
College, the Law College, and the Queen Island. These developments, which are ex- 
Mary’s College for Women, Madras; the St. pected to be finished by the beginning of 1040, 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly; the American will greatly enhance the utility of the port to the 
College, Madura; the Government Ccllege, planting and agricultural areas in that part 
Kumbakonam; the Government College, ! of the Presidency. 
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Local Self-Government. 


Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts :— 


The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, was 
amended by a comprehensive Amendment Act. 
in 1936 and the main changes effected by the 
Amending Act which was brought into force 
on 2ist April 1036 were as follows :— 


(1) the redistribution of the existing thirty 
divisions into forty territorial oncs; 


(2) the provision for a Deputy Mayor 

(3) the provision for aldermen 

(4) the increase inthe maximum strength of 
the council from 50 to 68 members consisting 
of 60 elected councillors, five aldermen elected 


by the council and not more than three special 


councillors appointed by Government for specia] 
subjects ; 


(5) the reservation of three special seats for 
Adi Dravidas and two for Labour ; 


(6) the widening of the franchise ; 


(7) the abolition of the system of representa 
tion of minority communities by nomination ; 


(8) the provision for better control over chers: 
and hunting grounds. 


(9) the provision for the levy of a tax on 
advertisements 


(10) the fixing of the minimum and maximum 

rates of levy of the propert 

r cent. respectively of the annual value of 
uildings and lands and, 


(11) the constitution of a new Taxation 
Appeals Standing Committee with a Chairman 
appointed by Government. 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 


The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 


The amend!ng Acts of 1930, which came into had 


force on the 26th August 1980, provide, inier 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tiona to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unlit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crca- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confidence se passed 
against him by a prescribed majority.. The 
Acts have undergone subsequent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the lst April 1934. 


In the interests of administration, commis: 
sioners have been appointed to almost all the 
Municipalitics in the presidency ani these have 
replaced non-official chairmen a executive 
authorities, 
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Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 


: poards were abolished with effect from 1st April 


tax at 15$ and 20: 


1934, This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed, Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of adminis- 
tration of district boards, it has been decided 
10 bifurcate them. Up to the end of 1935, the 
number of district boards bifuracted was four. 
Eight district boards were bifuracted in 1986. - 

By an Act of 1935, the local boards in the 
presidency have been divided into three groups 
for the purpose of elections, so that elections 
will be held to a third of the local boards every 
year, The object of this legislation was 
administrative convenience. 


By an Act of 1936 ordinary courts of law have 
been debarred from issuing injunctions restraine 
ing proceedings which are being or about to be 
taken for the conduct of elections to local bodies 
and preparation of clectoral rolls in connection 
therewith. 


Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 


Irrigation. 


In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory Reservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4} 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
‘stimated, add 150,000 tons of rics to the food 
supply of the country. ‘The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
Jarge dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributury system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing a {cquate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 5} millions. A saving of 
nearly £3 million is anticipated. Another import- 
aut project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for gencrating elec- 
tricity. ‘Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arablan Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored In the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand fect above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the oreat- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quent of water impound- 
ed to ercst level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
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irrigable area commanded by the Perlyar system 
ia 148,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, the effective capacity of the 
lake was increasedin 1933 by lowering the 
water-shed cutting. The area already unde! 
irrigation in the Madras Presidency tota 
about 7.5 million acres. Of this over 3 
million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 


Electric Schemes. 


The first stage of the Pykara Hydro-Electri: 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has now beon completed 
and is in operation from 1st April 1933. It 
consists in utilising a fall of over 8,000 ft. in 
the Pykara river as it descends the Nilgiris 
Platcau for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the nelghbour: 
ing districts, viz., the Nilgirie and Coim- 
batore, and part; of Malabar, Salem Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore. The Glen Morgan scheme started 
in 1928 with the object of supplying power to 
the main construction works of.the Pykara 

roject has now been merged with it. In 
its present completed form the project consists 
of the main power house at Singara with 
an installed plant capacity of 33,000 B.:I.P. 
and the transformer station, the receiving 
station at Coimbatore, 10 other sub-stations, 
189 miles of 66 K.V. line, 173 miles of 22 
K.V, line and 135 miles of 11 K.V. line. 
The booked cost up to 3lst March 1936 is 
Ks, 1,77,91,0909. The total number of units 
gencrated during the year ending March 1936 
wae over 50,000,000, and it is expected to reach 
70,000,000 units in 1036-37. Owing to the 
rapid increase in the demand for power steps 
have been taken to provide additional storage 
of water at Mukurtito supplement any shortage 
of water at the forebay during dry months 
The revenue realiced during 1935-36 is about 
Rs, 16.17lakhs against Rs. 6.64 lakhs,estimated 
atthe time the scheme was submited for sanction. 
The construction of the Mecttur Hydro Electric 
scheme is in progress, It is expected to com- 
menge supply in 1937. The estimated capital 
investment on the scheme is about Ks. 81 lakhs 
excluding the cost of the Hydro Electric pipes 
inserted inthe Dam and the cost of the trans- 
mission lines and substations in the Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore districts which are now included in 
the Pykara System and which are proposed 
to be transferred to the Mettur System when it 
begins operation. The initial generation on a 
rough estimate is cxpected to be 23,000,000 
units. Besides the Trichinopoly and ‘Tanjore 
districts to be transferred from the Pykara 
system, the area to be supplied by the Mettur 
scheme will cover the Salem, South Arcot, North 
Arcot and Chittoor districts. 


Co-operation. 


The slight improvement that there has been 
in the economic conditions of the people is 
reflected in the record of the progress of the 
co-operative movement during 1935-386. The 
spire ne increase in the loan transactions 
of Central Banks denotes the return of con- 
fidence in the credit-worthiness of the ryot— 
a confidence fully justified by the progress in the 
Epa ment of loans by the agriculturists to the 
village societies and by the village societies 
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of Central Banks, There has been a noticeable 
decrease in the peroontsee of balance to demand 
under principal, arrear interest and current 
interest both in Central Banks and agricultural 
socicties. The policy of rectification and con- 
solidation of cxisting societics was continued. 
As many as 212 societies were registered during 
the year as against 100 in the previous year, 
& good number being non-credit societies. The 
registration of 334 socicties was cancelled as 
compared with 281 in 1934-35. Liquidation 
was resorted to only when all attempts proved 
futile to revive societies cither by supersession 
of committees under section 48 of the Madras 
Cooperative Societicr Act, 1932,or by applica- 
tion of by-law 62 and appointment cf agents. 
Under the scheme of subvention to Central 
Banks for carrying on consolidation and recti- 
fication work, the Provincial Bank paid 
Rs. 13,470 to 19 central banks and the central 
banks in their turn spent Rs. 1,37,760 from their 
funds on this work. During the year the 
Registrar's scheme or rectification was pursued 
by all central banks and additional securities 
were obtained in respect of loans amounting to 
Rs. 16.2] lakhs whieh were ill-secured. The 
adequacy of the security for loans aggregating 
Rs. 267.76 lakhs given by a8 many as 6,228 
socicties has so far been examined. The strong 
reserves built up by central banks will enable 
them without detriment to their financial 
stability to write off ultimately some bad and 
irrecoverable debts which have been brought to 
notice. The Central Tand Mortgage Bank 
recorded another year of steady and sustained 
progress. Thanks to chcap money, its con- 
version operations were successful and no 
debentures carry interest exceeding 4 per cent. 
As in the past the benefit of low interest was 
passed on to ultimate borrowers and no loan 
bears more than six percent. Debentures of the 
value of Rs. 46,57,000 were issued as against 
Rs. 28,72,800 in the previous year. Primary 
land mortgage banks which numbered 80 
advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 31.41 lakhs 
luring the yearas against Rs. 20.67lakhs in the 
previous year. Land Mortgage Banks have 
up to 30th June 1936 contributed a sum of 
Rs. 103.04 lakhs towards the redemption of debts 
by the ryots. The Provincial Handloom 
Weavers’ Society which started work in August 
1935 made a net profit of Rs. 596, 


Tho agricultural classes continued to suffer 
from the after-cffects of the general economic 
depression and this 1s reflected in the state of 
overdues in societies during the year 1934-35, 
though there was a noticeable fall in the 
percentage of balance to demand in the case 
of both principal and current interest in the 
dues of agricultutal socicties. A satisfactory 
feature of the ycar was that Central Banks 
increased their loan transactions from Rs. 84.77 
lakhs to Rs. 102.07 lakhs. The surplus funda 
of Central Banks were still further reduced to 
Ra. 26.36 lakhs and the Government have since 
relaxed the restrictions on the deposits of funds 
of local bodics. The policy of cautious registra- 
tion of societics was continued. Only 100 
socictics were registered d phan As year as aguinst 
140 in the previous year, while 28 Societics were 
‘jquidated. Under the scheme of subvention by 
the Provincial Bank for the rectification of 
Socicties the non-official staff was able to reduce 
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overdues in 1,034 bad societies to below 40. 


per cent. Almost all the Central Banks have 
adopted the registrars scheme for the cxamina- 
tion of individual loans in affiliated Societies 
with the result that, at the end of the year, 
additional securities were obtained in respect 
of loans amounting to Rs. 14.08 lakhs which 
were ill secured, The South India Co-operative 
Tnsurance Socicty started in March 1932 con- 
tinued to do satisfactory work during the year. 
The Central Land Mortgage Bank which was 
started in 1920 for the purpose of financing 
primary Jand mortgage Banks by floating 
debentures had another successful) yoar, It 
issued debentures to the extent of Rs. 28,72,800 
against ag 24,79,500 in 1933-34. In aecordance 
with its policy of counting of high interest 
hearing debentures into ones carrying a low 

rate of interest, one Bank converted debentures 
of a total value of Rs, 10,83,200 and the benefit 
of the reduction in the rate was passed on to { 

ultimate borrowers in the pritiary banks, Iunds 
are now made available to them at 6 per cent, 
interest. The Government have guaranteed 
both the principal of and the interest on the 
debentures issued by the Bank satisfying 
certain conditions and debentures so 


guaran: 
teed have become trustee securities according 
to an amendment of the Indian Trust: 
Act. 
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Law and Order. 

The Snperior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne judges. The existing law provides 
for a2 maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
28 Seasions Judgesin the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. ‘Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil Justice is carried on 
by 25 District Judges, and 39 Subordinate 
Judges and 142 District Munsiffs. In The 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of two Judgesand Small Causes 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 85 
persons. The Police departinent is under an 
Tnspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one ia eharge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district 
The sanctioned strength of the Permanent 
police force is about 29,100 including the 
Malabar Special is Police. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Budget 
HEADS OF Accounts, Kstimates, 
1936.37, 
REVENUE. Rs, 
Il.—Taxes on Income 
TII..—Salt .. 
V.—Land Revenue 7,42,79,100 
VI.—Excise ig 3,94,12,600 
VII.—Stamps e 2,01 92,800 
VIIT.—Forest. bee 43,26,800 
IX.—Registration .. 31,24,600 
IX-A.—Scheduled Taxes. 75,000 


Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1936-37. 
EXPENDITURE, Ra, 
° 
4.—TLand Revenue 18,01,200 
6.—Excise a 33,38,600 
7.—Stamps 9,735,100 
&.—Forest, 37, 46,200 
8A.—Forest, Capital outlay 
charged to Revenue 2,98,000 
9.—Registration .. 29,51,300 
9A.—-Scheduled Taxes... 600 


15.—Irrigation—O t her 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 


Ordinary Revenues 42,32,100 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Estimates, 
1936-37. 1936-87. 
REVENUE—conld, Rs. EXPENDITURE—contd. Rs, 
XITI.—Irrigation, Navigation XITI.—Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Embankment and 
«Drainage Works for Drainage works for 
which Capital Ac- which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept— counts are kept— 
Gross Receipts .. 6,90,100 Working Expenses. 42,67,200 
XIV.—Irrigation, Navigation, 16.—Construction of Irri- 
Embankment and gation, Navigation, 
Drainage Works for Embankment and 
which no Capital Drainage Works .. $,40,500 
Accounts are kept. 1,70,900 19,—Interest on Ordinary 
XVI.—Interest .. .. 22,085,100 Debt = «» ee | 65,87,800 
20.—Interest on other 
XVIL—Ad ministration Obligations ae 11,700 
of Justice .. ane 15,69,000 21 .— Appropriation for Re- 
XVIII.—Jails and Convict page gm eae 
Settlements _ 5,904,500 ance of Debt eee 25 94,600 
22—Qeneral Administration. | 2,78,12,300 
‘ ° 
XIX.—Police..  ..  «. 5,50,100 24—Administrationof Justice]  96,92,400 
XX.—Ports and Pilotage .. ee 25—Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments Se ss 21,60,000 
XXI.—Education ..  ..} — 7,67,400 26—Police .. .. «| 1,59,79,700 
XXIII.—Pablic Health ..| —1,83,100 80—Scientific Department .. 83,800 
XXXA—Hydro-Electric Schemes 
XXIV.—Agriculture .. Be 5,11,400 Working Expenses .. 6,838,900 


381—Education es ee 2,65,53,600 


XXV.—Industries .. = 15,77,700 
32—Medical .. oi as 94,82,400 


se cameos = Pe) 4758,200 | 38—Public Health .. ..| 26,61,900 

o 7% 34—Agriculture .. ..|  41,75,800 

XXX.—Civil Works ee ee 49,89,300 35—Industries oh ae 24,1 9,900 
XXX-A.—Hydro-Electric Sche- 37—-Miscellaneous Depart- 

mes—Gross Receipts. 21,99,000 ments ia se 55,738,000 


XXXII.—Transfers from tha 41--Civil Works... --| 1,64,21,200 


Famine Relief Fund. 1,95,000 41B—Capital Expenditure on 
ydro-Electric Sche- 


XXXIII.—Receipts in aid of ©. 14.800 mes met from Revenues ee 
SAPOEAOMMSHIOR: se a 43—Famine .. .. ..{  1,00,000 
XXXIV.—Stationery and Print- 45—Superannuation Allow-| 
ing .. is be 4,17,300 ances and Pensions ..{ 86,28,100 


9,.16,900 45A—Commuted value of Pen- 
ae sions financed from 
Ordinary Revenues .. 7,42,208 
46—Stationery and Printing. 17,97,000 
Total Revenue — .. | 16,39,66,000 47—Miscellaneous .. a 3,894,800 


Excess of Revenue over Expendi- Oe eee 


anne = ~ Total—Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. | 16,89,66,000° 


XXXV.—Miscellaneous oe 


Loans and Advances by Provincial ape Expenditure over Re- - 
Government... ne ae 61,88,800 os oe “ es uy 


ee eon enseeeetteae meena nena eeen aan ennememnn mel 
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jr he mas Budget dget | ce ‘Budget 
HEADS§ of ACCOUNTS. Estimates, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. eens 
1036-37, | _ 1936-37. 
REVENUE—contd. Rs. DISBURSEMENTS, Rs. 
53—Construction of Irrigation, 
Advances from. the Provincial Navigation, Embank- 
Loans Fund Government of ment and Drainage works. $7,05,100 
India. oe .- 1,18,11,000 |56c—Capital outlay on Industrial 
Suspense .. = ae a 4,743,200 Development 15,000 
58—Capital Outlay on Hydro: 
Subventions from Central Road Electric Schemes -+| 1,06,93,000 
Development Account .. .. | 14,88,000 | 60—Civil Works—Not charged 
to Revenuc : ‘ 20,34,600 
Civil Deposits .. os ee 1,59,400 Total | .64,16,500° 
Deposit account of the grant Loans and Advances by Provincial 
from the Central Government Government 54,37,000 
for the poveropinent o paduey Advances from Provincial Loang 
trics ; 71,100 | Iund, Government of India 25,94,600 
Suspense 4,74,200 
Depreciation Funds .. 2,13,300 Subventions from Central Road 
evelopment Account . 30,81,700 
Famine Relief Fund 1,07,900 |Civil Deposits a ni 1,63,500 
Deposit account of the gra nt made . 
Appropriation for Reduction or by the Government of India for 
oidance of Debt is ‘ 25,94,600 | Rural development 4,75,000 
————_— —| Deposit account of the grant from 
Total—Receipts. - |18,70,74,300 | the Central Government for the 
—————-———| development. of Industries 74,200 
Opening | Famine Relief Fund ..| —43,94,828 |Dopreciation Funds a6 2,74,100 
Balance | General Balances neg aeaie Famine Relief und ie a 1,95,000 
Se a a Total—Disbursements | 19,31,52,100_ 
Closing Vamine Relief Fund . 43,07,728 


Grand Total .. a2 


Goyernor. 


His Excellency the Lord Urskine, G.C.1.£. 


Personal Staff. 


Private Secretary, D, H. Elwin, 1.0.8. 


Military Secy., Capt. T. F. H. Kelly, 0.B.E. 
. P. Johnstone, C.LE., 0.B.E., 


Surgeon, Major 
R.A.M.C. (Retd.) 


Aides-de-Camp, Lieut. R. W. Madoc, Lieut. A.| 
R. C. Southby and Lieut. A. C. 5. Delmege. 


Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar 


Bahadur Khan. 


Commandant, H. E. the Governor’s Body Guard, 


Capt. R. F. Ruttledge, M.c. 


Membere of Councetl. | 
The Hon. Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata 


Reddi Nayudu, Kt., K.C.1.E. 


The Hon. Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam. 
The Hon. Sir Charles Souter,K.C.1E., ¢.8.1, LC.8. 
The Hon. Sir Geoffrcy Bracken, K.C.1.E., C.8.1., 


J.0.8. 
Ministers. 


The Hon'ble Raja Sri Raon Sir Swetachala pati 
Ramakrishna sey Rao Bahadur, K.C.1LE., 
elf-Government, including 

Village Panchayats) Religious and Charitable 
Endowments, Sanitary Enginecring, Adultera- 
tion of foodstuffsand other articles, Light and 
Tramways 
Municipalities, and Stores and Stationery 


of Bobbili (Local 


Feeder Railways and 


for Transferred Departments. 





21,04,57,275 








Balance {| General Balances 


Grand Total 
The Hon, Sir P. 'T. Rajan, 
Fi-heries, Public W orks, 
Weights and Measures, ) 


of Chettinad, 
Public 


(Education, 
Health, Libraries, 


| British India, 


Chief Secretary, C. ¥. 


Sher (on leave). 


Major 


I.C.8, 
Secretary, 
T. B. Russell, 3.c.8. 


G. T. Boay,¢.8.1., O.1E. 1.0.8. (Ag.) 
Secretary Finance Department C. KF, Jones, C.LE., 


_1,29,07,447, 
21,04,57,275. 





‘(Agric ulture, 


Co-operative Socicties, Veterinary, Industries. 
Re gistration and 


The Hon, Raj Kumar M. A. Muthayya Chettiyar 
Excise, 

Museums 
Zoological Gardens and Pilgrimages within 


Medical, 
and 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 
Brackenbury, C€.5.1., 


1.0.8. 


Loeal Self-Government Department, 


siete Home department, H. M. Hood, €.1.5., 


1.¢.8 
Brown, C.LE., L¢.8 


Cc. J. Paul. 


Goorelaril: Public Works Department, 


W. Scott 


Secretary, Development Department, Rao Bahadur 


Secretary, Revenue Department, H. RB. Urielli, 


C.LE., 1.0.8. 


ment, C. H. Masterman, LC.S, 


within 


Secretary, Education and Public Health Depart- 


Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, Rao Sahib P. Appu Nair. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 
Members of the Board of Revenues, 
(1) J. F. Hall, 0.LE., 0.8.E., 1.0.8, 


Q2 
(2) Mr. C. A. Henderson, v.D., I.c.S. 
(3) A. H. A. Todd, 6.1.£., 1.¢.8. 
Director of Public Instruction, H. ¥. Saunders 


Inspector-General of Police, Sir Charles B 
Cunningham, Kt., ¢.8.1. (on leave). 

¥'. Sayers (officiating). 

Surgeon-General, Major General Sir F. P 
Connor, Kt., D.S8.0., K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lieut.-Col. C. M. 


Ganapathy, M.C., LMS, 


Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. 
Inspector-Genera of Prisons, T. G,. 
Q.1.E., 1.8. 
Postmaster-General, G. B. Power, C.1.F. 
‘Collector of Customs, C. R. Watkins, 0.1.4. 
Conmissioner of Excise, A. H. A. Todd, C.1.8. 
1.C.8. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Diwan Bahadur 
B. V. Sri Hari Rao Nayudu. 
Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T. Royds, D. 8¢.; A. L. Narayan, M.A., D. SC. 


Gort. Central Museum, and Principal 
ibrarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 


Director of Agriculture, D. Ananda Rao, 


Rutherford 


ids) 


Director of Industries, L. B. Green. 


Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Kaj. 
Chief Conservator of Forests.—T. A. Whitehcad 


Director of Veterinary Services, P. 'T. Saundcrs, 
O.B.E., M.L.C.Y.8., J.V.8, 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras, 


William Gyfford .. oe es oe 1684 
Ellhu Yale “a ou os e- 1687 
Nathaniel Higginson os i 1692 
Thomas Pitt “a es -. 1698 


Gulston Addison 1709 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 


Edmund Montague (Acting) 
William Fraser ( Acting) 


1709 
1700 


ees ee ee 






Edward Harrison .. ee re ee L711 
Jose ph Collet ee wie me ee 1716 
Francis Hastings ( Acting) ee -» 1720 
Nathaniel Elwick .. os wa o- 1721 
James Macrae és oe we oe» 1725 
George Morton Pitt es ss es 1730 
Richard Benyon .. oe ee es 17385 
Nicholas Morse... oe as os 1744 
Jobn Hinde ss te! ! Aes ee 5 ee 

Charles Floyer ee re ae os 1747 
Thomas Saunders .. a aia «» 1750 

ge Pigot ee ae te oe 17565 | 
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Robert Palk a os 1788 
Charles Bourchier .. os 1767 
Josias DuPre és ws 1770 
Alexander Wynch .. Pr 1773 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. 1775 
George Stratton .. as 1776 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 1777 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. 1778 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 1780 
Charies Smith (Acting) .. 1780 
Lord Macartney, K.B, ee 1781 
Governors of Madras. 
Lord Macartney, K.B. .. es ee 1785 
Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. -. 1785 


Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B, 1786 


John Hollond (Acting) .. oe »e 1789 
Edward J. Hollond (Acting) oe e. 1790 
Major-General William Medows .. e» 1790 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. a -- 1792 
Lord Hobart a ae $i «» 1704 
Major-General George Harris (Acting)... 1798 
Lord Clive ae ee oe e. 1799 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck -- 1803 
William Petrie (Acting) .. ise -. 1807 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart.,B.B. .. 1807 
Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby, 
[he Right Hon. Hugh Elliot .. -. 1814 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.0.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 
Henry Sullivan Grome (Acting) oe 1827 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. -- 1822 
Lieut.-General Sir Fredcrick Adam, K.0.B, 1832 
Geerge Edward Russell (Acting) .. ~.» 1887 
Lord Elphinstone, G.0.H.,P.0.  .. -. 1837 
ieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., 0.B. 
denry Dickinson (Acting) ie -. 1848 
Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., G.c.B, 
Daniel Eliott (Acting) .. as e. 1854 
Lord Harris ee ~. 1854 
3ir Charles Edward "Trevelyan, K.0.B. .. 1859 
William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 
Sir Henry George Ward, G.C.M.qG. -. 1860 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860, 
Villiam Ambrose Morehead (Acting) .. 1860 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. ~- 1861 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to 1864.) 
Edward Maltby (Acting).. ee oe 3863 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, 8t (4) .. 1866 


rey and Governor-General, 

2 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.0.8.1., 0.1.8 1872 
(Acting). 
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Lord Hobart 1872 


Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 
Sir William Rose Robinson, K.C.8.1, 
(acting). 


The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
G.0.8.1, C.1.E, 


1875 


1875 


The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, P.C.,C.LE., 1831 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1851. 
William Hudleston, C.8.1. (Acting) | .. 188) 
The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.0.8.1., 188) 
0.1.E. 
The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.0. .. 1886 


Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 


John Henry Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1890 
Baron Wenlock, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E,, K.C.B... 1891 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, @.0.M.@. .. 1896 


Baron Ampthill, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E., K.0.B... 1900 
Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 


1904. 
Sir James Thomson, K.0.8.1.(Acting) .. 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.0.8.1, (Acting) .. 1906 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.E., 1906 
K.C.M.Q. 
Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 1911 
Bart., @.C.8.1., @,0.LE., B.0.M.G. (6) 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April. 1912 
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Sir Murray Hammick, K.C.8.1., 0.1.B. 1012 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Barou Pentland, P.0.,4.¢.8.' 1912 
G.C.LK. 

Baron Willingdon, 4.C.8.L, G.C.M.G,, 1918; 
G.0.LE., G.B.E. (¢). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, K.C.8.1. (Acting)... 1919 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.c.8.1. (Acting)... 1924 


Lord Goschen, P.C., G.C.8.1., G.C.LE., CBF. 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-Gencral 1929.) 


Sir Norman ee K.C.S.L, K.C.1LE. 
(Acting) .. es ‘ .- 1929 


Licut.-Col, the Right Hou'ble sir George 1929: 
Frederick Stanley, P.C., G.C.1.E., C.M.G. 


(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General). 1934 
Sir Muhammad ve K.G.L¥., 
(Acting) : : 1934 
Lieut-Col. the Right Hon’ he Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, P.C., G.C. LE.,C.M.G., 
Lord Erskine, @.¢.1.F. 10934 
Rai Babadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Nayudu, Kt., (Acting) .. aS .- 1936 


Lord Erskine, G.c.Lk. 
(a) Afterwards (by creation, 
of Ettrick. 
(>) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 


(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 


Baron N apier 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Madras City North.. 
Madras City North-Central 
Madras City South Central 
Do. 
Madras City South 
Vizagapatam Town 
Cocanada Town 
Bezwada cum hasalinetaia Wowiis 
Guntur cum Tenali Towns 
Tanjore cum Kumbakonam Towns 


Trichinopoly cum Srirangam Towns 
Madura Town re 
Tinnevely cum Palamcottah awit 
Coimbatore Town .. 


Names, 


M. BR. Ry. P.M. Adikesavalu Nayagar Avargal, 

M. RB. Ry. G. Rangiah Naidu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. T. Prakasam Gar. 

M. R. Ry. J. Sivashanmugam Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. N. S. Varadachariar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. T. Viswanadham Garu. 

M. RK. Ry. Bulusu Sambaniurt! Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ayyadevara Kaleswara Rao Garu. 

M. RB. Ry. Konda Venkatappayya Garu. 

M. a Ry. V. Bhuvaraghava Ayyangar Avar- 
gal. 

M. BR. Ry. P. Ratnavelu Tovar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. N. M. R. Subbarama Ayyar Avargal, 

M. R. Ry. K. P. Yegneswara Sarma Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Coimbatore Perlaswami Subbiah 
Mudaliyar Avargal. 
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Constituency. 


Salem Town. . 
Tekkali 
Chicacole 

Do. 
Bobbili 
Palakonda 


Vizianagram 


Do. 


Sarvasiddhi . . 
Viravalli 
Vizagapatam 


Rajahmundry 
Do. 


Amalapuram 
Do. 

Cocanada 

Do. 
Ellore 

Do. “a 

Bhimavaram 
Narasapur 
Bandar 


Do. 
Bezwada 


Do. 


Guntur 
Narasaraopet 
Tenali 
Ongole 

Do. 
Gudur 


‘Do. 

Nellore 

Kavali 

Kandukur 

Rajampet 

Cuddapah 
Do. os 

Penukonda .. 


Names, 


M. R. Ry. V. R. Perumal Chetti Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Pullela Syamasundararao Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Challa Narasimham Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Saketi Guruvulu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. V. V. Giri Garu. 


Sriman Yellumahanti Venkatappala LBhaskara 
Rao Mahasayo. 


Mirza Raja Sri Pusapati Alakh Narayana Gaja- 
pathi Raj Manne Sultan Bahadur Garu of 
Vizianagram., 


bare Ry. Pusapati Lakshmi Narasimharaju 
aru. 


M. R. Ry. D. L. Narasimharaju Garu. . 
M. R. Ry. Digumarti Venkataramaswami Garu. 


M. R. Ry. Vinnakota Jagannadham Gupta 
Garu. 


M. R. Ry. Baru Rajarao Garu. 


a Ry. Kandula Veeraraghavaswami Naidu 
aru. 


M. R. Ry. 
M. R. Ry. Pandhu Lakshmanaswami Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Mallipudi Pallamraju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. B. 8. Murti Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Maganti Bapineedu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Gottumukkala Venkanna Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Dandu Narayana Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Grandi Venkatareddi Garu. 


Zabdatul Aqran Sri Manthu Raja Yarlagadda 
Siva Rama Prasad Bahadur Zamindar Garu 
dias Challapalli Raja Garu 


Vemula Kurmayya Garu. 


Sri Raja Vasi Reddi Durga Sadasiveswara 
Prasad Bahadur Manne Sultan Garu. 


M. R. Ry. Katragadda Venkatanarayana Rao 
Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Aguthu Ramireddi Garu., 

M. R. Ry. Kasu Venkatareddi Garu, 

M. R. Ry. Kalluri Chandramouli Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Pothula Buchappa Naidu Garu 

M. R. Ry. Putta Subbayya Garu. 


a Ry. Baddepudi Venkatanarayana Reddi 
tar. 


M. R. Ry. Kamatham Shanmugam (aru. 
M. R. Ry. Voruganti Venkatasubbaiya Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Bezwada Gopala Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Bathini Perumalla Naidu Garu. 
M. R. Ry. N. Ranga Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. K. Koti Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Sworna Nagayya Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Kallur Subba Rao Garu. 


ms 


Kala Venkatarao Garu. 


“? 
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Constituency. 


Penukonda .. 
Gooty 
Anantapur .. 
Bellary 

Do. 
Hospet 
Kurnool 

Do. 
Nandyal 
Chandragiri 
Tlruttani 

Do. © 
Madanappale 


Chittoor : 

Conjeeveram 

Chingleput .. 
Do. oe 


Saidapet .. 
Tiruvallur .. 

Do. os 
Tiruppattur (North Arooty. 
Gudiyattam.. 

Vellore 
Ranipet 

Do. ie 
Chheyar 
Tiruvannamalai 


Do. 
Tindivanam.. 


Do. ae a 
Villupuram .. 
Chidambaram 
. Do. 

Cuddalore 
Tirukkoyilur 
Do. 


Tanjore 


Kumbakonam 
Mayavaram.. 


Names. 


. Ry. D. Kadirappa Garu. 

. Ry. R. Venkatappa Naidu Garu. 

. Ry. C, Obi Reddi Garu. 

. Ry. H. Sitharama Reddi Garu. 

. Ry. Govinda Das Garu. 

. Ry. B. Anantachar Garu. 

. Ry. O. Lakshmanaswami Rao Garu. 
. Ry. 8. Nagappa Garu. 

. Ry. Gopavaram Venkata Reddi Garu. 
. Ry. K. Varadachari Avargal. 

. Ry. R. B. Ramakrishna Raju Garu. 
. Ry. M. Doraikannu Garu. 


. Ry, Nallappa Reddi Ramakrishna Redd! 
Garu. 


M. R. Ry. C. BR. Parthasarathi Ayyangar 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Patakota Sundaram Srinivasa Ayyar 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Krishnamachari Bhasyam Ayyangar 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Malai Chinnathambi 
Raja Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. P. Natesa Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. M. Bhaktavatsala Mudaliyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. O. Chengam Pillai Avargal. 

M, R. Ry. K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. B. T. Seshadriachariar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. V. M. Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. B. Bhaktavatsalu Naidu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Jamedar Adimoolam Garu. 

M. BR. Ry. D. Ramalinga Reddiar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Narayanasamj Pillai Annamalai 
Pillai Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. A. Ramalingam Avargal. 
M. - Ry. BR. Venkatasubba Reddiar Avar- 
gal. 


SERS RR EER REE 
OO e Peer re rere 


R. Ry. K. Kulasekaran Avargal. 

R. Ry. 8. Chidambara Ayyar Avargal. 
R. Ry. R. Ponnusami Pillai Avargal. 
R. Ry. A. S. Sahajanandam Avargal. 
R. Ry. K. Sitharama Reddiar Avargal. 
R. Ry. A. Subrahmanian Avargal. 


.R. Ry. Rao Sahib V. I. Muniswami Pillai 
‘Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vythilingam Pillai Nadimuthu 
Pillai Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Murugayyan Marimuthu Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. P. Venkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. S. Ramanatha Pillai Avargal. 


SRR SEE 
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Constituency. 


Mannargudi. . 
Do. 
Negapatam .. 


Trichinopoly 
Do. 
Musiri 
Ariyalur 
Do. 
Dindigul 
Palni 
Do. 


Periyakulam 
Tirumangalam 


Melur 
Srivilliputtur 
Sattur 

Do. 
Ramnad ng 
Tiruppattur (Ramnad) 
Sivaganga 


Tuticorin 
Koilpatti 

Do. 
Sermadevi 
Tinnevelly 
Pollachi 

Do. 
Palladam 
Erode 
Dharapuram 
Gobichettipalayan., . 

Do. 

Coimbatore .. 
The Nilgiris.. - 
Hosur 
Dharmapuri. . 
Tiruchengode 
Omalur 
Namakkal 

Do. 
Salem 


Names. 


M. R. Ry. Appakkuttiya Pillai Vedaratnam 
Pillai Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Kathaperumal Nainar Kolandavelu 
Nainar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. A. M. P. Subbaraya Chettiyar 
Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. K. Periasami Kavandar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. N. Halasyam Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. St. P. Marimuthu Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. B. Venkatachalam Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. R. Maruthai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry, K. Kuppusami Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. R. 8. Venkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Karuppa Kudumban Balakrishna 
Kudumban Avargal, 


M. R. Ry. K. Saktivadivelu Kavandar Avargal, 
M. BR. Ry. A. K, A. Ramachandra Reddiyar 
Avargal, 

M. R. Ry. LL. Krishnaswami Bharathi Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. P. 8. Kumaraswami Raja Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Kamaraja Nadar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. R. 8. Manikkam Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Muthuramalinga Thevar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. V. 8. R. M. Valliappa Chettiar Avargal, 


M. R. Ry. Muthu Kr. Ar. Kr. Arunachalam 
Chettiar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. A. R. A. 8. Duraisami Nadar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. 1. Sattanatha Karayalar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Pal Chinnamuthu Avargal. 

Srimati Lakshmi Ammal. 

M. R. Ry. T. 8. Chokkalingam Pillai Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Palanisami Kavandar Avurgal. 

M. R. Ry. Krishna Kudumban Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. K. 8. Ramaswami Kavandar Avargal, 
M. R. Ry. K. 8. Periaswami Kavandar Avargal, 
M. R. Ry. Venaudaya Kavandar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. K. N. Nanjappa Kavandar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. D. Sreenivasaicr Avargal. 

M.R. Ry. V. C. Palaniswami Kavandar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. H. B. Ari Gowder Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. P. T. Venkatachari Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. M. G. Natesa Chetti Avargal. 

Dr. P. Subbarayan. 

M. QR. Ry. K. A. Nachiappa Kavandar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. N. Nagaraja Ayyangar Avargal. © 

M. R. Ry. M. P. Periasami Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. 8. C, Venkatappa Chettiar Avargal. 
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Constituency. 


Coondapoor. . os 
Do. oh Ps ed 

Puttur 

Mangalore 

Chirakkal 

Kottayam 


Malappuram 
Do. 


Calicut 
Kurumbranad 


Palghat 


Ponnani 

Madras City 

Calicut cum Cannanore cum n Tellicherry eer 
Vizagapatam cum East Godavari i 
West Godavari cum Kistna 

Guntur “% 

Nellore ee ies hi ve a4 
Cuddapah 

Kurnool i = a — ste 
Bellary 4 

Anantapur .. 

Chittoor 

Chingleput cum South ‘Arcot 

North Arcot. . 

Tanjore 


Trichinopoly 
Madura 


Ramnad 
Tinnevelly 


Salem cum Coimbatore cum the Nilgiris 
Chirakkal .. ds ee aa 
Kottayam 


Calicut a 


Malappuram 
Do. 
Palghat 


Do. ‘ 


4 


Names. 


. R. Ry. A. Balakrishna Shetty Avargal. 
. R. By. K. Ishwara Avargal. 
. R. By. K. BR. Karant Avargal. 
. RK. Ry. Bantwal Venkataraya Baliga Avargal. 
. R. Ry. Potheri Madhavan Avargal. 


M. BR. Ry. Manikoth Punnorath Damodaran 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Ambalakatt Karunakara Menon 
Avargal. 


M. R. HY: Eranhikatt Parambath Kannan 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Pokkancheri Achuthan Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Chingoran Keloth Govindan Nayar 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Randam Veedu Raghava Menon 
Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. Kongattil Raman Menon Avargal. 
Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Hajee P. I. Kunhammad Kutty Sahib Bahadur. 
Mir Akram Alj Sahib Bahadur. 

Mahaboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur. 

Shaik Muhammad Laljan Sahib Bahadur. 
Muhammad Abdus Salam Sahib Bahadur. 

S. Ghouse Mohideen Sahib Bahadur, 

K. Abdur Rahiman Khan Sahib Bahadur. 
D, Abdur Rawoof Sahib Bahadur. 
Muhammad Rahmatullah Sahib Bahadur, 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

Basheer Ahmed Saiyed Sahib Bahadur. 
Nawab C. Abdul Hakim Sahib Bahadur. 


Ahmad Thambi Muhammad Mohideen Maricair 
Sahib Bahadur. 


Khan Bahadur P. Kalifullah Sahib Bahadur. 


K. 8S. Muhammad Abdul Kadir Rowther Sahib 
Bahadur. 


Salyed Ibrahim Sahib Bahadur, 
Vv. 8S. T. Shaik Mansoor Tharaganar Sahib 
Bahadur. 


EERES 


ee Sahib K. A. Shaik Dawood Sahib Baha- 
ur, 


Arakal Sultan Abdur Rahiman Ali Raja Sahib 
. Bahadur, 


Arinhal Karuvante Valappil Kadirkutty Sahib 
Bahadur. 


Puthiya Maliyakkal Saiyed Ahamad Jeffiri 
Attakoya Thangal Sahib Bahadur. 
Muhammad Abdur Rahiman Sahib Bahadur, 


Kalladi Unikammu Sahib Bahadur. 
Mukkanaparambu Sheik Rowthan Sahib 


Bahadur. 
Pallimanayalil Moidcenkutty Sahib Bahadur, 
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Conatituency. 


Puttur 


Mangalore 

Madras City.. 

Elore Town 

Tellicherry cum Calicut Towns 

Cuddalore .. < “a 

Bellary ‘ 

Dindigul 

Madras City.. : 

Tinnevelley cum Palameottah cum Tut icorin 
towns. 

Anglo-Indian i z% a8 


Northern Cirears 
Guntur cum Nellore 
Central districts 
Madras cum Chingleput 


South Arcot cum Trichinopoly cum Salem ci 
Coimbatore. 
Tanjore cum Madura cum Ramnad Ke 


Tinnevelly '.. is is 
West Coast .. a ate 
Backward Tribal 
European Commerce 
Do. 
Do. 
Madras Planters .. 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
The Nattukottai Nagarathars’ Association 


Northern LandholdersI .. 6% 


Do. IT 


Northern Central Landholders 
Southern Central Landholders 
Southern Landholders 


West Coast Landholders ., 
Railway Trade Union ee i 
Textile Workers Trade Union 
Textile Workers 
The Madras City Dock andFactory Labour (ex: 


cluding textile and ae) Ha abour). 
Mart aap Dani avari Dock and 


Factory La 
Weat se cum m Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 


ee aes 


University ee oe ee ee es 


RE RE EREE 
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Names. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur. 

Hajee Saiyed Hussain Sahib Bahadur. 

Srimathi Rukmani Lakshmipathi. 

Srimathi Gamdham Ammanna Raja. 

Srimathi A. V. Kuttimalu Amma, 

Srimathi Anjalai Ammal. 

Srimathi N. Lakshmi Devamma. 

Srimathi K. Lakshmi Ammal. 

Mrs. Khadija Yakub Hasan. 

Mrs. Jebamony Masilamony. 


Mr. E. H. M. Bower, 1.8.0. 
. EB. M. D'Mello. 
.C. 


> Batchelor. 

. D. R. Issaac Avargal. 

. J. Raja Rao Garu. 

. M. Samuel Jonathan Avargal. 


Ry. Diwan Bahadur A, Appadurai Pillai 
‘Avargal, 1.8.0. 
M. R. Ry. V. J. Samu Pillai Avargal. 


The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. T, Pannirselvam, 
M. R. Ry. J. L. P. Roche Victoria Avargal. 
M. BR. Ry. C. J. Varkey Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Pansala Pedda Padalu Garu. 

Sir William Owen Wright. 

Mr. William Maurice Browning. 

Mr. John Mackenzie Smith. 

Mr. William. Kenneth Macaulay Langley. 

M. R. Ry. T. T. Krishnamacharlar Avargal. 


The Hon'ble Kumarararja M. A., Muthiah 
Chettiyar of Chettinad. 

Vyricherla Narayana Gajapathi Raju Bahadur 
Garu, Zamindar of Chemudu. 


Sri Raja Meka Venkataramiah Appa Rao Baha- 
dur Garu, Zamindar of Mirzapuram. 


M. R. Ry. Govinda Rao Krishna Rao Avargal, 
M. R. Ry. K. S. Saptharishi Reddiyar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. T. V. Kandasami Nayakar Kamaraja 
Pandiya Nayakar Avargal, Zamindar of 
Bodinayakkanur, 


. G. 
. B. 
RB. 
. Rk. 
-R.R 
.R. 


. M. BR. Ry. RB. M. Palat Avargal. 
.. M.R. By. G. Krishnamurthi Avargal. 
. M. BR. Ry. Genta Chelvapathi Chetti Garu, 


M. BR. Ry. N. G. Ramaswami Nayudu Avargal. 
M. BR. By. P. KR. K. Sarma Avargal. 


M. BR. Ry. Subba Rao Karunakaram Garu. 
M. BR. Ry. V. V. Narasimham Garu. 


M. BR. Ry. Chakravarthi 
Avargal. 


Rajagopalachartar 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Constituency. 
Madras City.. 
Do. = 


Vizagapatam 
Do. 


Do. 
East Godavari 
Do. 
Do. 
West Godavari 
Do. 


Kistna 
Do. 


Guntur 
Nellore 
Cuddapah 


Anantapur .. 
Bellary 

Kurnool id 
Chingleput .. 


Chittoor 


North Arcot. . 
South Arcot. . 
Tanjore 


Do. aa 
Do. —s ae 


Trichinopoly 
Madura 4 


Ramnad 

Do. o's 
Tinnevelly .. 
Salem 


Coimbatore cum the ‘Nilgiris 


Malabar 

Do. 
South Kanara 
Madras North 


Madras North Central 
Madras South Central 


Do. 


Madras South Le 
Madras West Coast 


Do. 


European ., 
Indian Christian 
Do 


Do. 


Name. 
M. R. Ry. K. Venkataswami Nayudu Garu. 
M. R. Ry. U. Rama Rao Avargal. 
M. R. By. Narayanam Venkatachalamaji Garu. 
M. fos Ry. Varahagiri Venkata Jogayya Pantulu 
aru. 
M. R. Ry. Pasumarty Veerabhadraswami Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Nadimpalli Subba Raju Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Devata Sriramamurti Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Lakkaraju Subba Rao Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Penumetsa Peddiraju Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Vadlapatla Gangaraju Garu alias 


Gangayya Garu, 
aries Ry. Bollinit Narayanaswami Nayudu 
aru. 
aan Ry. Kasinadhuni Poorna Mallikarjunudu 


M. R. “Ry. Vupputuri Venkatapunnayysa Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Leburu Subbarami Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur V. Vasanta Rao Garu. 
{. R. Ry. Manepalli Narayana Rao Garu. 

f. R. Ry. Beldona Bheema Rao Garu. 


tal 


> 


M. R. Ry. N. Sankara Reddi Garu. 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur K. Daivasigamani 


Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. B. Ry. Rao Bahadur Mogilireddigari Rama- 
krishna Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. C. Perumalswami Reddiyar Avargal. 


M. R. Ry. R. Srinivasa Ayyanagar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. 8. A. S.R. M. Ramanatham Chettiyar 


Avargal. 
M. BR. Ry. N, R. Samiappa Muddaliyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. K. 8. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar 
Avargal, 
M. R. Ry. K, V. Srinivasa Avyangar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Rao Saheb A. 8S. Alaganan Chettiyar 
Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. A. Rengasami Ayyangar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. T. CO. Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. Medai Dalavoi Kumaraswami 
Mudaliyar Avargal. 
M. R. Ry. 8. K. Satagopa Mudaliyar Avargal. 
M. BR. Ry. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiyar Avargal. 


M.R.Ry. Kozhipurath Madhava Menon Avargal. 
M.R.Ry. Manikkath Narayana Menon Avargal. 
M.R.Ry. Dharmastal Manjaya Hegde Avargal, 
Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur. 


Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Gulam Jilani Quraishi 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Hamid Sultan Marakkayar 
Sahib Bahadur. 

S. K. Ahmed Meeran Sahib Bahadur. 

Chowwakkaran Pazshukkatha Mammu Keyi 
Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Thayyllekandi Makkathil Moidu 
Sahib Bahadur 

Mr. F. Birley. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan. 

Mr. 8. J. Gonsalves. 

Mr. Jerome Saldanha. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjeeling 
which were formerly administered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of pengel, and the Rajshahi, 
Dacea and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, The 
area of the Presidency is 82,955 square miles, 
and it possesses a population of 61,087,838 

reons ; included within this area are the two 
ndian States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, 
which arein direct political relations with 
the Government of India, and are now 
in the political charge of the Agent to the 
Governor General, Eastern Estates, Ranchi. 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


The People. 


Of theinhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent. are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2.09 per cent. of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Animists combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent. of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 8.7 per cent. 

Industries. 


According to the returns of the census of 1981 
10,593,884 persons or 20.7 per cent. of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labonrers. 
The area under jute in 1936 is estimated at 
2,180,800 acres against 1,917,500 in 1935, 


Bengal is the most important rice-producin 
area in Northern India, and it is computed tha 
87 per cent. of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to Its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-secds. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the oste pal, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal. 
The area under tea in 1933 was 209,688 acres. 
There were 440 plantations employing a daily 
average of 184,762 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. 


Manufacture and Trade.—<Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (confined to the districts of Jalpaiguri 
including the Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The 
ute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
riparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
‘ndustry of the Presidency. 


There wassome improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (which began to decline since 
the year 1928-29) owing to a rise in the price of 
raw ae as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal. 


The trade of Bengal during 1934-35 showed an 
improvement over the previous year owing to the 
gradual lifting of the world-wide depression. 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (excluding treasure) with foreign 
countries and other Indian ports increased from 
Rs. 1,11.58 crores in 1933-34 to Rs. 1,19.20 crores 
In 1934-35, Imports of private merchandise 
increased from Rs. 32.13 crores in 1933-84 to 

. 35.382 crores in 1934-35, while exports of 
Tivate merchandise decreased from Rs. 58.46 
rores in 1933-34 to Rs. 57.380 crores in 
934-35, 


Statement showing the trade of Calcutta & Bengal separately during 1933-34, 
1934-35 & 1935-36. 


1933-34, 


| Calcutta. 





Bengal. 


" 3984-35. Ldo-- 36. 





Calcutta. | Bengal. | Calcutta. | Bengal. . 





Rs. crores,| Rs. crores,|Rs. ana ie crores.) Rs. crores.| Rs. crores, 


Aggregate value of the 


totaltrade (Ex:treasure) 1,11.58 1,20.41 1,19.20 1,29.73 1,23.57 1,32.02 
sy) ale id rivate Mer- 

chandise—F oreign : 

trade .. oe ie 32.13 32,83 35.32 36.15 37.74 38.63 
Exportse—Private Mer- 

chan dis c—Foreign 

trade 7 ae z2 58.48 63.69 57.30 62.72 61.22 66.40 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Government 


Ior 


of municipalities were increased and the elective 
franchise was extended. Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1982 by which 
material changes have been introduced, ¢.g., 
the franchise of tho electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
roportion of elected commissioners has been 
ncreased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including v nary 


was reconstituted, certain of the departments institutions, employment of health officers, 
being placed under the control of Ministers | vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
appointed from among elected members of the and employment of female medical practitioners, 
Legislative Council. There are normally four the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
members of the Executive Council who are in working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
charge of the “reserved subjects’, and three! ry and health exhibitions and the improvement 


Ministers, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
subjects.”’ 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners: 
the divisions being those of the Presidency: | 
Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. | 
The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the reverue and is the head 
of all the Departments connected with it, while | 
as District 
administration of criminal justice in the district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate is the Divisional Commissioner. Commis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Govrnment. 
In certain revonue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 18 Puisne 
Judges including three additional judges who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below’ the 


High Court are the District and Additional | 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate | 
I 


Judges and Munsifs. Of these officers, the 
istrict and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administerod by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of yo from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta. 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, | 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony. Women Magis- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bongal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodiesin theinterlur, the powers of Commissioner 





| administration. 
agistrate he is responsible for the | 


of brecd of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 


The Municipal Government of Calcutta Is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to munici 
The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all olected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to the approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment, 
Act, 1932, is 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies. In order to improve the insani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement ‘Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
comer to public works, education and medical 
reer, 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new system 
of self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, caled the unjon 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidari 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. Tho Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union. 
The Act has been extended to all districts 


in the Presidency and up to March 1934 
over 4,787 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 


Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in tho Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction and 
maintenance of public buildings and also re- 
garding roads, bridges, etc. 
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regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects. 


There fs a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government, 


N.B.—Under the New Constitution, the 
present organisation of Public Works 
{including Railways) together with Irrigation 
as wellas Road Fund and Bengal Motor Vehicles 
Act transferred from the Local Self-Government 
Department will form the Department of Com- 
munication and Works which will have a separate 
Secretary of its own. 


Marine. 


The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administration of the port 
of Calcutta and the Government Dockyard, 
Narayanganj, and inland navigation, including 
the control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches. 


Irrigation. 


The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigationin cases in which 
@ supply is available. 


Police. 


The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, and the Railway 
Police. The Bengal Police are under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him 
are Deputy Inspectors-General for the Dacca 
range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each districtis in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the moreimportant districts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, éach under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. ‘There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government, The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has m established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 228 lakhs, 
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The Railway eepeenere deals with questions | 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
SurECOn General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensarlesin Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 860,540 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in thom as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 


Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by overnment grants-jn-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular: also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a schoo] of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta. and a weaving school at Serampore, 
It also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which are attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
College. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 
exception of afcw middlo schools managed either 
by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all arcas, which 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from thelr own funds, Only in 
backward localities are such schools _ either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from tho institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. Yor 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasasat Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughli 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
ingineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. <A large peoporos of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
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contro] of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government granta-in-aid. 


The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain propurtion of their ordinary income on 
education. They sre mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high schoo] at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 


In 1985-36 there were in the Presidency :— 
RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 


Institutions. Scholars. 
Universities es 2 1,832 
Arts Colleges i 43 24,518 
Professional Colleges 14 5,186 
High Schools 1,188 295,449 
Middle Schools .. 1,883 172,556 
Primary Schools 44,596 1,917,419 
Special Schools 2,567 119,580 


RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR FEMALES. 
Arts Colleges 6 705 


Professional Colleges 3 7 
High Schools... 83 21,917 
Middle Schools 90 11,597 
Primary Schools 17,644 508,925 
Special Schools 47 3,468 
UNRECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 

Males oe o 069 49,974 
Females 281 12,903 

The Department is administered by a 


Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, an Assistant Director for Muham- 
madan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in charge of a 
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Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 


Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High education is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca Universit: 

also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
body, but it has now made itself responsible for 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges. 

The University at Dacca is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 

The Education of Europeans is mainly con- 
ducted by pose agency, assisted by Govern- 
ment grants. Government however maintain 
a@ special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurseong, 
and attached to the latter a Training College 
(for women only). 


THE EINANCES OF BENGAL. 


After a sequence of deficit budgets for several years, Bengalis now looking forward hopefully 


to an improvement in her financial position. This improvement is a direct result of the special 
steps taken by the Central Government and by Parliament through the India Act to alleviate 
Bengal’s plight. Under Provincia] Autonomy she is better off to the extent of Rs. 75 lakhs a year 
than before. In tho last financial year, despite the grant from Central revenues of an amount 
equal to half the proceeds of the jute export duty, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 513 lakhs. 
The Niemeyer report, however, as subsequently implemented, gave a further sum of Rs. 42 lakhs 
annually from an increased share in the jute export duty, and also an annual relief of Rs. 33 lakhs 
by cancelling the province's accumulated debt to the Centre. Thus Bengal was to able face the 

future with more confidence. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1936-37. 
The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 


Heads of Revenue. 
Heads of Revenue. 


1985-36. 1936-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Rs. Ra, Rs, Rs. 

Salt Pe ee 1,00 1,10 | Irrigation, Navigation, 

Land Revenue .. 3,25,89 8,28,45 Embankment and Dra- 

Excise ae 1,38,00 1,84,66 inage Works for which 

Stamps .. es .- 2,96,00 2,94,90 no Capital Accounts are 

Forest .. 7 is 18,03 20,02 kept... ha a 2,10 2,29 

Registration Ke ick 25,00 25,00 /|Interest .. Be a 5,65 5,85 

Scheduled Taxes #3 12,50 15,90 | Administration of Justice. 13,28 12,61 

Subsidised Companies .. 55 49 | Jails and Convict Settle- 

Irrigation, avigation, ments .. es a 7,20 6,68 
Embankment and Police ie as a 8,20 7,88 
Drainage Works for Ports and Pilotage os 90 1,02 
which Capital Accounts Education a as 14,13 14,62 
are kept ee ee —4,28 — 8,52 Medical ee ee oe 10,68 9,18 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1936-37. 


The figures are in Thousand of Rs. 


Heads of Revenue. 








Sanctioned Sanctioned) Heads of Revenue. 
Estimate Estimate 





1935-36. 1936-37. 
Rs, Rts. 
Public Health .. ee 1,42 1,29 
Agriculture a 6,06 6,90 
Industries ae 10,34 11,50 
Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments .. re a 17,79 22,01 
Civil Works é - 19,66 26,38 
Transfer from Famine 
_ Relief Funds .. — 51 §1 
Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation Gs a 1,27 1,27 
Stationery and Printing 4,62 4,49 
Miscellaneous... Je 6,64 27,85 
Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Govern- 
ments as -» 1,58,16  1,70,29 
‘Extraordinary receipts .. 1,07 1,00 
Receipts in Englan se 1 1 
Total Revenue receipts 11,02,33  11,50,53 
Transfer from Famine 
Relief Fund .. ne oe Pe 
Famine Relief Fund 49 51 
Deposit Account— 
mpcrial Council of 
Agricultural Research 62 99 
Deposit Account—Deve- 
lopment of Sericulture 
Industry oe i we 33 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 


Estimate Estimate 











1985-86. 1936-37. 
Rs. Rs, 
Deposit Account—Deve- 
lopment of Handloom 
Industry he 2s ae 3 
Deposit Account of grants 
for the economic deve- 
lopment and improve- 
ment of rural arcas .. Nil. Nil. 
Depreciation Fund for 
overnment presses .. Nil, Ni. 
Advances from Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund, 14,23 51,46 
Government of India... 65,18 35,79 
Appropriation for Te- 
duction or Avoidance of 
Debt... — st 10,55 12,00 
Subvention from Central 
Road Development 
Account eh 14,00 14,50 
Suspense ;. ae Pa 6,80 50 
Recoveries of loans and 
advances by the 
Government of Bengal. 10,80 11,54 
Total Recipts on Capital 
Account ete ea. geesel 1,34,65 
Total .. 12,25,10 12,85,18 
Total Opening balance .. 12,33 27,27 
Grand Total ne -. 12,37,48 13,12,45 





ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1936-37. 
The figures are in Thousands of Bs. 








Sanctioned Sanctioned Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate | Heads of Expenditure. Kstimate Estimate 
1935-36. 1986-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Rs, Rs. Rs, Rs. 

Land Revenue... .. 36,93 36,98 | Jails and Convict 
Excise ie as -- 18,48 28,53 Settlements a ». 44,41 43,80 
Stamps ee is 5,24 5,24 | Police at ‘ie ». 2,29,93 2,30,49 
Forest is : -» 16,50 15,12 | Ports and Pilotage.. as 4,46 4,70 
Forest capital outlay Scientific Departments .. 80 30 

charged to Revenue 29 23 Rdueation Reserved .. 12,66 12,87 
Registration .. owe) 18,55 18,82 ucaulon.4 mransferred ..1,19,00 1,18,82 
Scheduled taxes .. ots 5 8 | Medical a we -. 50,41 49,92 
Interest on works for which Public Health ae -. 36,94 36,78 

capital accounts are kept 22,22 22,48 | Agriculture .. -. 23,23 25,65 
Irrigation——Other Revenue Industries ., is -. 14,60 14,50 

expenditure - financed Miscellaneous Departments. 2,27 4,31 

from ordinary revenues.. 12,09 10,32 | Civil Works.. es -» 93,73 1,05,92 
Trrigation—-Other Revenue Famine Relief ve -» 1,00 2,00 

expenditure financed from Superannuation Allowances 

Famine Relicf Grants .. a ee and Pensions... .. 62,14 66,11 
Construction of Irrigation, Commutation of pensions 

Navigation, Embankment financed from ordinary 

and Drainage works .. es its revenues .._ ee e is a 
Interest on ordinary debt.. 16,74 15,62 | Stationery and Printing .. 19,37 19,25 
Interest on other obligations 5 4 |Miscellaneous ..  .. 24,23 23,06 
Reduction or Avoidance Expenditure in England ae 42,88 43,39 

of Debt... ie .» 10,55 12,00 |Total expenditure from —— 
General Administration .. 1,31,92  1,37,20 ordinary revenue --11,70,04 11,90,77 
Administration of Tustice.. 99.82 06.24 rani antes ccels 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1936-37—contd. 
The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. 


Estimate Estimate}! Heads of Expenditure. 


Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 


1935-36. 1936-37. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Forest capital outlay not Rs. Rs. Rs, Ra. 
charged to Revenue— Depreciation Fund for 
In England ee ‘s 14 7 Government presses 24 30 
Construction of [In India 2,79 10,45 
Irrigation, Repayments to the 
Navigation Government of India of 
Embankm ent Advances from Pro- 
and Drainage vincial Loans Fund 10,55 12,00 
works not Subvention from Central 
charged to Road Development 
Pr aan oe { In pagent Nil. Abe Account .. is -» 13,33 19,63 
Vv works ( In India 3,14 4,0 
not charged ( Suspense .. ‘5 ~-» 8,80 8,00 
to Revenue {In England Nu. Nil. | Loans and Advances by the 
Commuted value of pension Government of Bengal .. 11,46 20,05 
(not charged to revenue) 5,50 21,8 C 
Famine Relief Fund aye 61 51 shi oxpeuitre sh ver . 55.08 1.09.39 
Deposit Account—Imperial Me ’ sia 
SC eeaneorm of Agricultural 69 99 Total expenditure .. ..12,25,12 13,00,16 
Deposit Account—Develop- Closing balance in Famine ” 
iit ee Ne a Relief Fund ..  .. 12,81 12,29 
Deposit. Account—Develop- = 
ait of Handloom Other closing balances .. or + 
Industry .. 5 ..) = Nil. 83 
Deposit Account of grants Total closing balance .. 12,31 12,29 
for the cconomic devclop- —— 
ment and improvement GRAND TOTAL .. 12,37,43 13,12,45 
nf rHral nrenc Nal mn 6 ener enenae 
Administration. 
~ GOVERNOR. Commandant, H. KE. The Governor's Body 


His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander-' 


son, P.C., G.0.B., G.0.L.E. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 
Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, L. G. Pinnell, 
1.0.8. 


Asatt. Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, R. J: 
Pringle, 1.¢.8. 

Military Secretary, Colonel K. B. Butler, 
Q,1.E., 0.B.B., M.C. 

Honorary Physician, Lt.-Col. E. H. Verc-Hodge 
I.M.8., Professor of Medicine, Medical College, 
Calentta. 

Ilonorary Surgeon, Major J. C. Drummond, 
1.M.8., Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling. 

Aidea-de-Camp :—Lt. H. C. McGildowny, The 
Irish Guards, (On leave.) 

Lt. J, A. Hopwood, The Black Watch. 

Lt. Low Ardeec, Grenadier Guards. 


Lt. P. H. W. Brind, The Dorsetshire Regiment. 


Hony. Aides-de-Camp :—Captain C.R. Bluett, 
R.LN., Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine 
Department. 

Lieut.-Col. W.R. Elliot, M.c., 
the Calcutta Scottish. 

Lieut.-Col. G. I. Malitland-Herlot, M.c., Com- 
manding, The Calcutta Light Horse. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson's Horse. 

Hony. Indian Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur 
Ganesh Bahadur Chettri, M.B.z., late Subedar 
Major, Eastern Frontier Rifles 


Commanding 


Guard:—Major T. M. Lunbam, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). 
(On leave). 

Superintendent, H. E. Governor's Estate:— 
E. F. Watson, 0.B.E., A.M. IME, 

COUNCIL OB MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Abul Kasem Fazlul Huq, 
nese td in charge of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Minister 
in charge of the Finance Department. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K.C.I.E., 
Minister in charge of the Home Department. 

The Hon’bic Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt., 
Minister in charge of theRevenue Department. 

Tho Hon’ble Nawab Khwaja Habibullah 
Bahadur, of Dacca, Minister in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, of 
Kassimbazar,Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Communication and Works. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Minister in charge ofthe Department of Com- 
merce and Labour. : 

The Hon'ble Nawab Musharruff Hossain, Khan 
Bahadur, Minister in charge of the Judicial 
and Legislative Departments. . 

The Hon'ble Mr. Syed Nausher Ali, Minister 
in charge of the Department of Public Health 
and Local Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. PrasannaDeb Raikut, Minister 
in charge of the Forestand Excise Department. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, 
Minister in charge of tho Co-operative Credit 
and Rural Indebtedness Department. 
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ADMINISTRATION—conid. 


SECRETARIAT. 


Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal and 
Secretary, Home Department, G. P. Hogg, 
0.8.L, 0.LE., 1.0.5. 


Additional Secretary, Home Dept,J.R. Blair, 1.0.8. 

Deputy ay ee Home Department and Press 
Omer S. Basu, 1.0.8 

Séchetary. Revenue Deviate and Secretary, 
Forest and Excise Department, O. M. Martin, 
0.1.8., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Finance Department, 
O.1.E., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Legislative 
Hooper, 1.0.8. 

Joint Secretary, Co-operative Credit and Rural 
Indebtedness Department, BE. W. Holland, 1.¢.8, 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, H. 8. E. 
Stevens, 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Department of Public Health and 

L.S.G.,G. 8. Dutt, 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edgley 
1.0.8., Bar-at-Law. 


Secretary, Education Department, T. M. Dow, 
1.0.8, 


D. Gladding, 


Department, G. G. 


Secretary, Department of Communications and 
Works, 8. K. Haldar, 1.0.8. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Member, Board of Revenue—F. A. Sachse, C.3.L., 


C.LE., 1.0.8. 


Director of Public Instruction, J. M. Bottom- 
ley, B.A. (Oxon), LES, 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. A. C, Chatterji, 
I.M.S8. 


I nspector-General of Police, J. C. Farmer, I. P. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 
O.LE. 


Surgeon-General, 
1.M.8. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta,G. N. Bower, B.A. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, D. Macpherson, 
J.0.8. 

Accountant-General, 8S, C. Das Gupta. 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. BR. E. 
Flowerdew, L.8. 


Postmaster-General, Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji, 
0.B.E. 


Inspector-General of Registration, Babu Sukumar 
Chaturjl, M.4., M.B.E, 


Director of Agriculture, M. Carbury, M.A. 
D.8.0., M.0, 


Director of Industries, A. T. Weston, M.SC., 
w.LO.B., etc, on leave prep. to retirement, 
8. 0. Mittra, B. Bc. (Ofte). 


Major-General D. P. Goil, 


Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Keshav Shadashiv 
Thakur, 1.M.8. 


es gat tp Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
Calder, 


Deputy Secretary, Department of mnt and 
Labour, A. Wughes, 1.0.8. (Offg.) 


Reforms Commissioner, R.N. Gilchrist, ©.1.£., 
1.E,8, 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kalipada Biswas. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOKS OF BENGA L. 


Frederick J. Halliday . 1854 
John P. Grant 1859 
Cecil Beadon 1862 
William Grey 1887 
George Campbell i 1871 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.8.1. 1874 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, 0.8.1. .. 1877 
Sir Steuart C, Bayley, K.0.8.1. (Offig.) 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson, 0.8.1., €.1.E. 1882 
H. A. Cockerell, 0.8.1. (Officiating) 1885 
Sir Stenart C. Bayley, K.6.8.1., C.1.E. 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.¢.8.1. .. 1890 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.0.8.1. (Offig.) .. 1893 
ir Alexander Mackenzie, K.0.8.1. 1895 
Retired 6th April 1898. 
Charles Cecil Stevens, 0.8.1. (Offig.) 1897 
Sir John Woodburn, K.0¢.8.1. 1898 
Died, 21st November 1902. 
J. A. Bourdillon, 0.8.1. (Officiating) 1902 
Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.0.8.1. 1903 
Lancelot Hare, C.8.1., O.1.b. (Offig.) 1906 
F, A. Slacke (Officiating) 1906 
Sir E, N. Baker, K.0.8.1. 1908 
Retired 21st September ‘1911. 
I. W. Duke, 0.8.1. (Officiating) .. 1911 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDENOY oF Fort 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, G.0.1.E., K.0.M.q. ea «. 1912 
The Rt. Hon. ro of hues 
G.C.LE. .. 1917 
The Rt. Hon. Lord ee is 1922 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley seenton, P.0., 
G.O.LE.  .. ee i 1927 


The Rt. Hon. Sir John aniersant P.0., 


G.0.B.,G.0.LE. . 38 a oe 1982 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER, 


The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque, ¢.1.E. 


Deputy SPEAKER 


Mr. Ashraf Ali Khan Chaudhury, Bar-at-Law. 


Name of Members. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Rasu 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu 

Mr. Probhudoyal Himatsinha 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 

Mr, Jogesh Chandra Gupta 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose . 

Mr. Barada Prosanna Pain 

Mr, Tulsi Chandra Goswami 

Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury.. 


Dr, Nalinaksha Sanyal, ph. D.(Lond.) .. 


Mr. Surendra Mohan Maitra 
Mr, Birendra Nath Mazumdar 


Maharaja Kumar Uday Chand Mahtab. . 


Babu Adwaita Kumar Maji 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee 

Mr. Banku Behari Mandal 

Dr. Sharat, Chandra Mukherji 
Babu Debendra Nath Dass 

Srijut Ashutosh Mullick .. 

Srijut Manindra Bhusan Sinha .. 
Mr. Kamalkrishna Ray .. 

Mr, Debendra Lall Khan.. 

Mr. Krishna Prasad Mondal 
Babu Kishori Pati Roy 

Babu Harendra Dolui ‘ 
Mr, Gobinda Chandra Bhawmik.. 
Mr, Iswar Chandra Mal 

Mr. Nikunja Behari Maiti 

Srijut Gourhari Som ae 

Babu Radha Nath Das .. 

Mr. Sukumar Dutt & 

Mr. Manmatha Nath Ray 

Mr, Pulin Behary Mullick 

Raj Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 
Mr. Hem Chandra Nasker 

Mr. P. Banerji... os 

Mr, Anukul Chandra Das 

Babu Haripada Chattopadhyay 
Babu Lakshmi Narayan Biswas 


Elected Members 


Name of Constituency. 


Calcutta North. 
Calcutta East. 
Calcutta West. 
Calcutta Central, 
Calcutta South Central, 
Calcutta South. 
Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 
Burdwan Division North Municipal. 
24-Parganas Municipal. | 
Presidency Division Municipal. 
North Bengal Municipal. 
East Bengal Municipal, 
Burdwan Central, 
Do. 
Burdwan North-West. 
Do. 
Birbhum, 
Do, 
jankura West. 
Do. 
Bankura East. 
Midnapore Central. 
Do. 
Jhargram cum Ghatal. 
Do, 
Midnapore East. 
Midnapore South-West. 
Midnapore South-East. 
Hooghly North-East. 
Do. 
Hooghly South-West, 
Howrah. 
Do. 
24-Parganas South-East. 
Do. 
24-Parganas North-West. 
Do. 
Nadia. 
Do. 
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Name of Members. 


Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal, M.4., BL... 
Mr. Kirit Bhusan Das 

Babu Atul Krishna Ghose 

Mr. Rasik Lal Biswas 

Babu Nagendra Nath Sen, B.v. a 
Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick, .4., B.W. 
Babu Patiram Ray 

Mr. Satyapriya Banerjee 

Mr. Atul Chandra Kuinar 

Mr. Tarinicharan Pramanik 

Babu Prem Hari Barman, B.t. 

Mr. Shyama Prasad Barman 

Mr. Nishitha Nath Kundu 

Mr. Khagendra Nath Das Gupta 

Mr. Prasanna Deb Raikat 

Babu Upendranath Barman 

Mr. Jotindra Nath Chakrabarty 

Babu Kshetra Nath Singha 

Mr. Puspajit Barma se 

Mr. Narendra Narayan chabiavart y 
Babu Medhu Sudan Sarkar, B.I. 

Babu Monoranjan Bannerjee 

Mr. Dhananjoy Roy ae 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy Chowdhury y 

Mr. Charu Chandra Roy, B.L. ‘ 
Mr. Amrita Lal Mondal .. ais : 
Mr. Birendra Kishore Roy Choudhury, B.L. 
Mr. Mono Mohan Das _... wis as 
Babu Surendra Nath Biswas 

Mr. Birat Chandra Mandal 


Mr. Promatha Ranjan Thakur, M.A., I3AR- 


Mr. Naroideca Nath Das Gupta .. ae 
Mr. Upendra Nath Edbar, M.A., Bl. .. 
Mr. Jogendra Nath Mondal Pe ee 
Mr. D iirendra Nath Datta i ws 
Babu Jagat Chandra Mandal, B.L. mn 
Mr. Harendra Kumar Sur, BL. .. ee 
Mr. Mahim Chandra Das, B.L. .. && 
Mr. Dambar Singh Gurung 

(Vacant) .. be me 

Mr. M. A. H. Ispahani .. 

Mr. K. Nooruddin.. 

Maulvi Md. Solaiman .... 


Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy, M.A. ( oxen aid Cal- 
cutta), B. Sc., B.O.L. (Oxon), BAR-AT-LAW 


Nawab K.. Habibullah Bahadur. . bie 
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Name of Constitueucy. 
Murshidabad. 
To. 
Jessore. 
Do. 
Khulna, 
Do. 
Do. 
Rajshahi. 
Malda, 
Do. 
Dinajpur. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jalpaiguri cum Siliguri, 
Do. 
Do. 
Rengpur. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bogia cum Pabna. 
Do. 
Dacea East. 
Do, 
Dacca West. 
Mymensingh West. 
Do. 
Mymensingh Kast. 
Do. 
Faridpur. 
Do. 


Do. 

Rakarganj South-West, 
Do. 

Bakarganj North- Kast, 
Tippera, 

Do. 
Noakhali. 
Chittagong. 
Darjeeling. 
Calcutta North. 
Calcutta South 
Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal. 
Barrackpore Municipal. 


24-Parganas Municipal, 
Dacca Municipal, 
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Name of Members. 


Moulvi Abul Hashiin, B.L. te 

Maulvi Md. Abdur Rasheed 

Mr. Mahammad Siddique Syed.. 

Khan Bahadur Alfaz-ud-din Ahmed, M.A. 
Maulvi Abdul Quasem a «s 
Mr. Abdur Rouf .. Ke #% os 
Mr. Jasimuddin Ahmed : 

“Mr. Quara Hossain Yousuff Mirza 

Khan Bahadur A, F. M. Abdur Rahman 
Mr. M. Shamsuddin Ahmed 

Mr, Mohammad Mohsin Ali , e3 
Maulvi Aftab Husain Joarder .. “i =< 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul 
Huq, C.1L4E. ea ae oe 


Maulvi Abdul Bari, M.A., B.L. 

Sahibzada Kawan Jah Syed Kazem Ali Meena 
Mr. M. Farhat Reza Chowdhury i a 
Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali ve 
Maulvi Waliar Rahman.. “ 
Moulvi Serajul Islam, B.L. 

Khan Sahib Maulana Ahmed Ali Enay wie puri 
Mr, Abdul Hakeem, M.A., B.L. .. 

Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy “a 

Mr. Mostagawsal Huque Syed . 

Mr. Ashrafali Khan Chaudhuri, Bar- AT- irae 
Maulvi Maniruddin Akhand, B.L. 

Maulvi Muhammad Amir Ali Miah 

Maulvi Md. Moslem Ali Molla .. 

Maulvi Maijuddin Chowdhury .. 

Maulvi Hafizuddin Chowdhuri.. 

Maulvi Abdul Jabbar, B.L. 

Khan Bahadur Mahtabuddin ‘Mined’: 

Nawab Musharruf Hosain, Chan Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur A. M. L. Rahaman 


Haji Safiruddin Ahmed .. se she oh 
Mr. Shah Abdur Rauf, BL... oA 

Kazi Emdadul Haque .. .. is a 
Mr. Abdul Hafiz.. os Pr a 


Maulvi Abu Hossain Sarkar, B.L. 
Mr. Ahamed Hossain, B.A. (Alig.), B.L... 
Maulvi Rajib Uddin Tarafder .. = 


Maulvi Mohammad Ishaque.. a =e 


Dr. Mafiz Uddin Ahmed, M.B .. ai 


Khan Bahadur Mohammed Ali,. re me 
Maulvi Azhar Ali.. ot = ae tis 
Mr, A. M. Abdul Hamid i oe e 


I0g 
Name of Constituency. 


Burdwan. 

Birbhum, 

Bankura, 
Midnapore, 
Hooghly. 

Howrah. 

24-Parganas South. 
24-Parganas Central. 
24-Parganas North-East. 
Kushtia, 

Mcherpur, 

Nadia Last. 


Nadia West. 
Berhampore. 
Murshidabad South-West. 
Jangipur, 

Jessore Sadar. 

Jessore East, 

Bongaon. 

Jhenidah, 

Khulna, 

Satkhira. 

Bagerhat. 

Nator. 

Rajshahi North, » 
Rajshahi South. 
Rajshahi Central. 
Balurghat. 
Thakurgaon, 

Dinajpur Central East. 
Dinoajpur Central West. 
Jalpaiguri cum Darjeeling. 
Nilphamari, 

Rangpur North. 
Rangpur South 
Kurigaon North. 
Kurigaon South. 
Gaibandha North. 
Gaibandha South. 
Bogra East. 

Bogra South. 

Bogra North. 

Bogra West. 

Pabna East, 


Pabna West. 


Ito 
Name of Members. 
Mr. Abdur Raschid Mahmood .. oe 
Mr. Abdullah-Al-Mahmood, M.A., B.L... dis 
Mr. Md. Barat Ali és 


Mr. Z. A. Choudhury , 
Moulvi Idris Ahammad Mia, B.A. et 
Mr, Khwaja Shahabuddin ss es es 


Maulvi Abdul Aziz oye — oi 
Mr, Syed Abdul Salim .. s es 


Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Hakim Vixcaiigur 
Mr, Rezaur Rahman Khan, B.L. 

Maulvi Aulad Hossain Khan 

Maulvi Abdul Latif Biswas 

Maulvi Mahammad Abdus Shaheed 

Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz wie 

Mr. Fazlar Rahaman Muktear .. ns 

Mr, Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Palwan 


Mr. Giasuddin Ahamed .. oe ae 
Maulvi Abdul Karim, M.A., B.L. ; Si 
Maulvi Abdul Majid bs ae os ar 
Moulvi Abdul Wahed .. e re 
Moulana Shamsul Huda.. as wise a 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim... a — Pr 
Moulvi Masud Ali Khan Panni ais es 
Moulvi Mirza Abdul Hafiz, B.L... aya : 
Mr. Syed Hasan Ali Choudhury as s 
Khan Sahib Moulvi Kabirvd@din Khan, B.L. . 
Mr, Abdul Husain Ahmed es mr 
Moulvi Md. Israil, M.a., B.L. a 
Moulvi Abdul Hamid Shah < as 


Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed e% 
Mr, Shamsuddin Ahmed Khondakar .. 
Moulvi Ahmed Ali Mridha, B.L... ee 
Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan, M.A., B.L. .. 
Mr. Yusuf Ali Choudhury oe Se 
Mr. Mohammad Abdul Fazl,_ .. “s 
Moulvi Gyasuddin Ahmed Choudhury.. 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq .. ee x 
Mr, Abdul Kader.. a oe ee 
Khan Sahib Hatemally Jamadar oe 


Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug... as oO 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Hashem Ali Khan 
Mr, Sadaruddin Ahmed .. ae ie 


Moulvi Abdul Wahab Khan, B.L. we 
Moulvi Mohammed Mozammel Huq, B.A. 


Haji Moulvi Tufel Ahmed Chowdhury, B.A... 
Moulvi-Dewan Mastufa Ali ane ea ee 
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Serajganj South. 
Serajganj North. 
Serajganj Central. 
Malda North, 
Malda South. 

Nara yanganj South. 
Narayanganj East. 
Narayanganj North. 
Munshiganj. 

Dacca South Central. 
Manikganj East. 
Manikganj West. 
Dacca North Central. 
Dacca Central. 
Jamalpur East. 
Jamalpur North. 
Jamalpur West. 
Jamalpur cum Muktagacha, 
Mymensingh North. 
Mymensingh East. 
Mymensingh South. 
Mymensingh West. 
Tangail South. 
Tangail West. 
Tangail North. 
Netrakona South. 
Netrakona North. 
Kishoreganj South. 
Kishoreganj North. 
Kishoreganj East. 
Gopalganj. 
Goalundo. 
Faridpur West, 
Faridpur East. 
Madaripur West. 
Madaripur East. 
Patuakhali North, 
Patuakhali South. 
Pirojpur South. 
Pirojpur North. 
Bakarganj North. 
Bakarganj South. 


Bakarganj West. 
Bhola North. 


Bhola South. 
Brahmanbaria North. 
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Nawabzada K. Nasirullah as - se 
Mr. Maqbul Husain ws ie as ae 


The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, 
Kt., of Ratanpur. 


Mr. Ramizuddin Ahmed, M.A., BL... a 
Mr. Asimaddin Ahmmed os os ei 
Moulvi Muhammed Hasanuzzaman .. ak 
Moulvi Jonab Ali Majumdar .. “a és 
Khan Bahadur Abidur Reza Choudhury ; 
Mr. Sahedali, M.A., B.L. .. ies i se 
Moulvi Mahammad Ibrahim : 
Moulvi Amin Ullah - 1s én 
Mr. Shaha Syed Golam Sarwar Hossani ear 
Mr. Sayed Ahamad Kha.. “a ee 
Moulvi Sayed Abdul Majid oe ee 3 
Maulvi Abdur Razzak .. re as «é 
Khan Bahadur Jalaluddin Ahmad _.. ee 
Maulvi Ahmad Kabir Chowdhury. me sd 
Moulana Md. Maniruzzaman Islamabadi 


Al-hajj, Moulana, Dr. Sanaullah, PH.D 
(Lond.), BAR-aT Law. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fazlul Qadir .. whe 
Miss Mira Dutta Gupta.. i ee ‘a 
Mrs. Hemaprova Majuindar 

Mrs. Hasina Murshed 

Begum Farhut Bano Khanam .. 

Mr. J. W. Chippendale, M.A., B.1. ‘ee 

Mr. L. T. Maguire es es as 

Mr. C, Griffiths vs oe Si 7A 
Mrs. Ellen West .. te be es ne 
Mr. W. L. Armstrong... me on ee 


Mr. J. R. Walker i er in a 
Mr. F. C. Brasher ss és es “6 
Mr, ©. 8. Maclauchlan .. r be ue 
Mr. Curtis Millar we re oe 
Mr. W. W. K. Page wa es i 

Mr. G. Morgan, O.1.E. .. wie ‘ei ate 
Mr, R. H. Ferguson ve ok Wa ‘a 
Mr, William C, Patton .. oe ns es 


Mr. J. BE. Ordish .. is ne % ee 
Mr. L. M. Crossfield 2 Pa ne es 
Dr. H. C. Mukherjee ie ne Pe es 
Mr. 8S. A. Gomes .. a is ste eg 
Mr. E. Studd “i es es ee 


Mr, David Hendry ak aie a 
Mr. A. G. Mac-Crimmon at is ae 


Mr. Ian A. Clark - _ ae 43 


IiIl 


Name of Constituency, 


Brahmanbaria South. 
Tippera North-East. 
Tippera North. 


Tippera West. 

Tippera Central. 
Tippera South. 
Chandpur East. 
Chandpur West. 
Matlabbazar. 

Noakhali North. 
Noakhali Central. 
Ramganj cum Raipur. 
Noakhali West. 
Noakhali South. 

Feni. 

Cox’s Bazar. 
Chittagong South. 
Chittagong South Central. 
Chittagong North-East. 


Chittagong North-West. 
Calcutta (General). 
Dacca (General). 
Calcutta (Muhammadan). 
Dacca (Muhammadan). 
Anglo-Indian. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Burdwan Division. 
Hooghly cum Howrah. 
Calcutta and Suburbs, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Presidency Division. 
Rajshahi Division. 
Darjeeling. 
Dacca Division. 
Chittagong Division. 
Calcutta cum Presidency Division. 
Dacca Division. 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Name of Members. 


Mr. R. M. Sassoon 

Mr. A. P. Blair 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth .. 

Mr, K. A. Hamilton 

Mr. H. R. Norton 

Mr. C. G. Cooper 

Mr. T. B. Nimmo 

Mr.H. C. Bannerman .. ees wa 
Mr. ©, W. Miles 

Mr. J. B. Ross 

Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan 

Rai Mungtoolal Tapuria Bahadur 

Mr, Abdur Rahman Siddiqi 

The Hon'ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, kt 


Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, M.A., of Kasim- 
bazar, 


Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 


Maharaja Shahshi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhury 
of Muktagacha. 


Rai Kshirod Chandra Roy Bahadur,’s.A. 
Mr, J. N, Gupta 

Mr. Aftab Ali 

Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerji 


Mr. Niharendu Dutta Mazumdar 
Mr, Sibnath Banerjee 
Mr. A. M. A. Zaman 


Mr. B. Mukherjee 
Babu Litta Munda Sirdar 


Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., BAR- 
AT-LAW. 


Mr, Fazlur Rahman ms ae Ss 
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Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
Do. 
Do. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 
Do. 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 
Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 
Do. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Do. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Marwari Association. 

Muslim Chamber of Commerce, 

Burdwan Landholders. 


Presidency Landholders. 


Rajshahi Landholders. 


Dacca Landholders. 


Chittagong Landholders. 
Railway Trade Union. 
Water Transport Trade Union. 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered 
factories). 


Barrackpore (Jtegistered factories). 
Howrah (Registered factories). 


Hooghly cum Serampore (Rogistered 
factories). 


Colliery (Coal Mines), 
Bengal Dooars (Western). 


Calcutta University. 


Dacca University. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT, 
The Hon'ble Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 


DEpury PRESIDENT. 
Mr. Hamidul Haque Chowdhury. 


Elected Members. 


Community. Name. 
General Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee. 
Muhammadan Khan Sahib Subid Ali Molla. 
General Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutt. 
Muhammadan Mr. Muhamniad Hossuin. 
Gencral The Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy Chowdhury, Kt., of Santosh. 
Gencral Rai Radhika Bhushan Roy Bahadur. 
European Mr. T. Lamb. 
Kuropean The Hon'ble Sir George Campbell, Kt. 
General Seth Hanuman VProsad Poddar. 
General Mr. Bankim Chandra Datta. 
General Mr. Naresh Nath Mookerjee. 
Muhammadan Mr. Muhammad Akram Khan. 
General Mr. Sachindra Narayan Sanyal. 
Muhammadan Mr. Hamidul Huque Chowdhury. 
Muhammadan Mr. Mesbahuddin Ahmed. 
Muhammadan Mr. Kader Baksh. 
Gencral Mr. Saileswar Singh Roy. 
Gencral Mr. Nagendra Narayan Roy. 
Gencral Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra. 
Muhammadan Khan Bahadur Syed Muazzamuddin Hosain. 
Genera] Mr. Narendra Chandra Datta. 
Muhammadan Mr. Humayun 4%. A. Kabir. 
General Raja Bhupendra Narayan = Sinha Bahadur, 
of Nashipur. 
Muhammadan Mr. Kamruddin Haider. 
European Mr, E. C, Ormond. 
Muhammadan Mr. M. Shamsuzzoha. 


Genera] sg 


Rai Surendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 
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The United 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by ‘Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and seuth- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota- 
Nagpur States of the Centra] India ig sone and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the Statos of Gwalior, 
Dholpur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, 
and by the provinces of Delhi and_ the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
ps rs miles, to which may be added the area 
of the threc Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles, The total population is 49,614,838. 


The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirelyin the hills and one 
is halfin the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 

ortions of the hill systems of Central India 
neluding Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat Hable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 


drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- oj, 


tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated flelds and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 


The People. 


The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 percent. 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 

cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent. composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus &Sre the Arya Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
hysical- types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
fron golold, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 


Provinces. 


the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand; 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravidian origin. Two languages are spoken 
a the majority of people in the plains, 

rdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province, 


Agriculture. 


The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent. of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups: 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
aresand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. ‘The soil generally yields 
excellent crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
ys. The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
have effected considerable improvements. In 
the latter area, however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against full agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being taken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals, 
Commodity prices with the exception of 
arhar dal showed further improvement over 
those prevailing in 1935. The average out- 
turn of important food grains declined but the 
yields of wheat and cotton were comparatively 
higher. The positions of the Agriculturist, 
howcver, remains more or less the samr, 
Land is held on zemindari tenure in Agra and 
taluqdari tenure in Oudh, The principal land- 
owners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, some of 
whom own very large ostates. The area held 
in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent. of 
the total area in Oudh, 


Manufactures. 


The provinces are not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in tho Himalayan dis. 
tricts, and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of production 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
closed. Goidis found in minute quantities by’ 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hills. Limestone is found In the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 


The United Provinces. 


largely quarried in the Mirzapur district. 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms 
is carried on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the chief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were onipoye’ on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,083 on spinnin 

and weaving. Silk weaving used to be confine 

to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kimkhab’ 
brocade is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Etawah, Sandila and Mau and some at 
Agra and Shahjahanpur as well. Embroidery 
work is done at Lucknow, where the noted 
‘Chikan’ work of cotton on muslins is produced, 
and in Benares, where gold and silver work on 
silk, velvet, crepe and sarsenet obtains. 


Benares uses local] gold thread for embroidery Qe 


work and ‘Kimkhab’ weaving. The glass 
industry is a) Seka at Firozabad, Bahjoi, 
Balawali,Sasni,Hathras,Haranya u,Shikohabad, 
Makhanpur and Naini (Allahabad). Morada- 
bad is noted for its lacquered brass-work, 
Benares for crane nero ane and repousse, 
Farrukhabad and Pilkhawa (in eerut 
district) for their calico pate and Agra for 
its carpets and marble and alabaster articles ; 
glazed pottery is made at Chunar and Kurja 
and clay figures of men and fruits at Lucknow 
and carpets at Mirzapur. 


The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Kheri): the 
carving and inlay work of Nagina and Saha- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of ‘anda Bilari 
eens) and Mau, the Jock and brass 

ttings industry of Aligarh, the copper utensil 
industry of Almora, the durries of Agra and 
Bareilly, the pottery of Nizamabad (District 
Avamgarh) and the ivory work of Lucknow 
also deserve mention. 


Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre. It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important iy cre and also a cotton mill, 
There age cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meerut, Saharanpur and Bareilly 
and cotton millsat Agra, Hathras, Lucknow, 
Benares and Moradabad, Many sugar mills 
have been recently started, mainly in the 
Gorakpur, Rohilkhand and Meerut divisions. 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines, 


There is a card board manufacturing factory 
ond a cigarette factory at Saharanpur. Jiérs. 
and perfumes are made at Lucknow, Kanau, 
and Jaunpur. Dayalbagh (Agra) has a 
tannery, a dairy and a factory for making door 
bolts, lanterns, electrical goods, fountain pens 
chemical balances, etc. Fountain pens art 
made in Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares 
Shoe laces, clastic, and electric fans are mad 
in Cawnpore, 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, F ; 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
eT Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakbpur, 
Ghatipur, Pilibhit and Shabjahanpur. 
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Administration. 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
‘rom the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
‘he Governor being assisted by two members 
»f the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. With effect from 
April 1, 1937, provincia! autonomy was in- 
augurated in this Province and a binet of 
7 ministers to assist the Governor was 
formed, under the G. I. Act of 1985. The 
medium for the transaction of public business is 
ihe Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including Chief Secretary), two joint 

cretaries and 6 Deputy Secretaries including 
the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Deputy Legal Remembranoer who are ez-Officio 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There 
is also 1 Under-Secretary (the Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction who is e2-Offcio 
Under-Secretary in the Education Department) 
and 4 Assistant Secretaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Executive, Political, Newspaper and 
Police Departments; the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Evclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department; the Education 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. 8. G. Secretary is in charge of the local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departments and the Jadicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Irrigation Branch) and is also 
Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the RW.D. Government spends the cold 
weather, October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Secretariaf remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-sight 
British districts, thirty-six In Agra and twelve 
in Oudh, average area 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million, Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oudb and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Jhansi and Kumaun divisions the 
charge of whichis held by the Collector of 
Jhansiand that of Kumauns by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Naini Tal, in addition to their 
duties. There are ten divisions, having 
an average are of nearly 10,600 square miles 
and an average population of nearly 5 millions. 
The districts are sub-divided into tahstls, 
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with an average area of 500 square miles heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
and an average population of 236,000. Each judges try suits to the value of Rs. 600. There 
Taheil is in charge of a Tahsildar, whois res- are also honorary munsifs imited to Rs. 200 
ponstble for the collection of revenue, and also suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are divided fixed at Rs. 20. 
ge ereanas wiih oe ani of in paetence ere . 
in e@ settlement oF lan revenue. ud: ocal Self-Government. 
ordinate to the Tahstidars are naib tahsildars 
and kanungos. Ordinarily there are three The main units of local self-government are the 
bag and one naib iahsildar to a tahsil. district and municipal boards which, with the 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the exception of one municipal board, have non- 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their official Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- having an annualincome of Rs. 50,000 or over 
lagersand Government. For judicial purposes have executive officers to whom certain adminis- 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- trative powers are reserved. The administrative 
re a sub-division, consisting of one or more functions of the municipal and district boards 
iis, as the case may be to each of his subordi- are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint Officer or the Secretary, but the boards them- 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or Selves are directly responsible for most of the 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy administration. The district boards obtain 
Collectors and Magistrates). taore than 42% of their income from Govern- 
ment grants. The other chief sources of in- 
come is the local rate levied from the land- 
Justice. owners. Some of the boards have recently 
imposed a tax on circumstances and pecperty: 


The United Provinces Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
Justice is administered by the High Court of 1107 act has come into force with effect from 


Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
January 1st, 1986. The tax realised under 
cope ie Prin te bu sa ree Aen this Act will also be utilized in the payment 
ities fn both criminal and he cases. The Cf grants to local authoritics for purposes 
; of expenditure on the construction, main- 
former consists of a Chief ques and eight ; nance and improvement of roads. The 
permanent and two additional puisne judges, ict source of municipal income is the octrol or 
six of whom including the Chief Justice are sminal: tax aid toll which |¢an.ooteol in modi: 
Fae a ne ee veut ot” whem fled form, Local opinion is strongly in favour 
are g Indians. There ae thirty-two posta’ of indirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
: ‘municipal purposes, 
(twenty-four in Agra including two posts: 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in : 
Oudh) of district and sessions Judges of which Public Works Department. 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to The Buildings and Roads branch is ad- 
the provincial service and the bar. bri Meson ministercd Be a Civilian Secretary and the 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil principal ministrative officer ig a Chief 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate iinginecr, The Province is divided into circles 
jurisdiction in rent cases, District Officers and and divisions. Each circle is in charge of a 
their assistants, including tahsildars, preside in Deputy Chief Engineer and each division 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors)is in charge of an Executive Engineer. All 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue metallei roads maintained from Provincial 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. funds and construction of all buildings 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- costing more than Rs. 5,000 aro in charge 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. of the Buildings and Roads branch. . 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise The Irrigation branch is administered by 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the secretaries, all of whom are Chief Engineers. 
provinces there are civil judges, judges The third Chief Engineership is a temporary 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of post, to further the organisation of development 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the gchemes. The province ig divided into circles 
rer pb got ace judge ue igs and divisions. 
original s without pecuniary and a F 
anattice Re 2,000. and it apecaly empowered Yariows irrigation. works, the Ganges Canal 
e an f mpowe 9 
peg 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary fariedio- Hydro-clectric Grid, the tube-well scheme, and 
ton of asnbondtante jedge extendste shite vali gee cane amwoy, Fyesbed Electricity and 
not more . 20, , 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs, 2,000 Gogra ee ae ie hydro-electric works, 
value, provided that in special cases the limit tube-wells and development schemes are in 


b charge of the Chief eer (Development), 
ba pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed rr the 8 arda Vand the Bondelkhan Qe } 


the case of a civil judge 
that of the munsif raised u i 5,000, in charge of the Chief Engineer (East), and the 


Appeals from munsif always Tie c the district Ganges, the Eastern Jurona and the Agra 
judge while those from the civil judges 4re in that of the Chief Engineer (West). 


go to the High Court or the Chief Court except $8. The Sarda Canal—a work of the first 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or lesa which are; magnitude-~-was opened in 1928 for introducing 
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irrigation into Oudh, Its head works are 
Rituated at Banbassa on the border of Nepal. 
The length of the main canal and branches, 
including distributories, drainage cuts and 
escapes, is 5,929 miles,and the area irrigated 
is over 10 lakhs of acres annually including 
over 24 lakhs acres of sugarcane. 


The Ganges Canal—Upper and Lower. 
The head works of the former are situated at 
Hardwear in the eepared pur district and of the 
attcr at Narora in the Aligarh district. The 
Upper Ganges canal came into operation in 
the year 1855-56, and its tota] mileage of 
channels is 5,807 miles. The area irrigated 
annually is nearly 12 Jakhs of acres. The 
Jower Ganges canal was opened in 1879-80 
and the total mileage of its channels is 5,025 
miles. This system also irrigates nearly 
10 lakhs of acres. 


4. The Ganges Canal Hydro-electric Grid 
Supplies pores at cheap rates for domestic, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to ten 
districts in the west of province. Six of the 
ten falls available for electrification have been 
developed and a seventh is in the course of 
development, as well as a stand-by steam 

ower station at Chandausi of 9,000 kilowatts. 

y the end of 1937 no less than 28,000 kilo- 
watts in all will be available. Besides supply- 
ing Some 88 towns with cheap current for light 
and fans and minor industries, the grid pro- 
vides energy for irrigation pumping from 
rivers and open tube wells. The Ganges 
Valley State Well Scheme will, by theend of 
1937, comprise 1,500 tube wells, covering the 
districts of Moradabad, Bijnor, Budaun, 
Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr and 
Aligarh, introducing irrigation on the volumet- 
ric systeni over approximately one million 
acres hitherto without any source of irrigation. 
This supply of cheap power from some 2,000 
Sub-stations is already having an important 
bearing on the cconomic disposal of crops 
and the development of minor industries in 
the urban centres, 


Four {mportant experiments have also been 
carried out by which canal water is released or 
supplemented by means of electric tube well: 
pumping underground water into the canal: 
of the Meerut district. 


The Fyzabad electrification and Gogra 
pumping schome, comprising a generating 
station at Sohwa! of 2,500 kilowatts and pump- 
ing 180 cusecs of water from the Gogra river 
for canal irrigation in the Fyzabad district. 
is nearlng completion. 


In view of the experience gained from thi 
immense network of the Ganges Hydro 
Electric Grid on the western districts, a 
thorough examination of the conditions in 
the towns in the eastern and central districts 
of the province is being made and it is hoped 
that as soon as the investigations arc com- 

leted it will be possible to project an Eastern 

rid, to develop water pore at (1) Dungia 
in the Mirzapir hills, (2) water-falls {n the 
Rewa State and to provide a peak load 
Station near AUahabad. The power of 
approximately 16,000 kilowatts is to be 
used for (1) pumping for irrigation purpos 
from the Ganges near Fatehpur and a ni 


es | St. Jose 
- ere College, Lucknow, 
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pur, the Tons near Allahabad, and the Gumt 
at Sultanpur (2) pumping from tube wells near 
Benares (3) electrifying small towns as Mir- 
zapur, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Fatehpur, 
Mogulsarai, Jaunpur, etc., and (4) village 
electrification. 


Police. 


The Police Force is administered by an 
Inspector-Gencral, with three Deputies and three 
Assistants, forty-six Superintendents, forty-six 
Assistant Superintendents and __ fifty-six 
Deputy Superintendents including three tem- 
porary officers. There is a Police Training 
Jolege at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
»f Policn as Principal. There isa C.1.D. form- 
hy 8 separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspector-General with three Assistants. The 
armed police of the three police ranges have 
‘ecently been rearmed with the ‘410 musket, the 
‘476 musket and the Martini Henri rifle having 
formed their previous armament. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department is in 
charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, who 
*,a member of the Indian Medical Service. 


Education. 


Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the altiliating Univer. 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on its 
external side, viz., the ‘ye and St. John’s 
Colleyes at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intermediate Colleges and anglo-vernacular 
high aud middle schools which prepare boys for - 
the high school and intermediate examinations 
conducted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, which prescribes courses 
for high school and intermediate education. 


There are 48 Government High Schools and 
% Government Intermediate Colleges; the 
remainder are under private management and 
are aided by Government, 


The Isavella Thoburn College at Lucknow and 
the Crosthwaite Girls’ College at Allahabad 
impart university education to Indian girls and 
the Theosophical National Girls’ School and 
Women's College at Benares, the Muslim Girls’ 
Intermediate College at Aligarh. Mahila Vid- 
yalaya Intermediate College at Lucknow and 
Balika Vidyalaya Intermediate College, Cawn- 
pore teach up to the intermediate stage. In- 
addition to these there are A. V. High Schools, 
English Middle and vernacular Lower Middle 
schools and primary schools throughout the 
province for the education of Indian Girls ; they 
are controlled by Chief Inspectress of Girls 
school under the Director of Public Instruction. 
The St. George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, 
the Philander Smith College, Naini Tal, the 
h’s College, Naini Tal, and La Martin- 
are the well-known 
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institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
children in the province which teach upto the 
intermediate stage, Besides these, there are 
many excellent educational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Trainin 

Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahaba 

and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow. 
There are training departments attached to 
the ees M niversity and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a College of 
Mining and Metallurgy in the Benares Hindu 
University where four-year courses of training 
are provided, leading to degrees in the two 
subjects. This is the only University in India 
where training in these two industrial subjects 
is available. There is a Government Kngi- 
neering College at Roorkee (Thomason College), 
a School of Art and Crafts in Lucknow and 
an Agricultural College, and a Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore; and an Agricultural 
School at Bulandshahr, there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College. Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B. Com. degres of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D, A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M.B.B.S8, degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for men and women. 
and also @ College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or alded by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is administered through 
them and the expenditure of grants for verna- 
cular education is in their,hands, Government 
maintains eight Normal Schools and seventeen 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers, Each district has a deputy 
inspector of schools who is the Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the district board, 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspectors, 
There are seven inspectors who supervise both 
anglo-vernacular and vernacular education in 
their circles, 
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Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs. A post of Personal 
Assistant to the I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December 8, 1984, to relieve 
the I. G. of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his office, A Civil Surgeon 
fs in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 10 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusi] dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers, 
Lady doctors and women Fub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint ag Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a firet-class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped oolleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
feasors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province, The Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King George’s Medical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery and 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. ‘The X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has becn closed, but 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
in X-Ray et the King George's Medical College, 
Luoknow, where every facility for such work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Government. There are sanatoria for 
British soldiers in the hills. The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Naini Tal is an up-to-date and well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of Kuropean and 
Indjan consumptives, A new T. B. clinic has 
been opened at Allahabad, 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 

the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 

ractical purposes, financially independent ofthe Government of India. The contribution payable 

by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 

effect from the year 1928-29. Asthe finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages:— 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOE 1936-37, 
Principal Heads of Revenue, Miscellaneous. Rs, 


Rs. Transfers from Famine Relief 
Taxes on Salt Fund 34,500 


Taxes on Income .. . 4 ) “a Receipts in aid of superannuation. 2,04,300 





Land Revenve e . 6,79,71,745 | Stationery and Printing .. .. «6, 35,050 
Excise eg 2 a .. 1,44,00,000 | Miscellaneous ais “ os 8,77,230 
Stamps .. 1,63 ,50,000 —_———_——_——- 
Forestg .. 45,73,000 Total »»  17,51,080 
Registration i 11,00,000 —_—_—___—_—_ 
Scheduled Taxes .. Sees Lxtraordinary receipts .. es 480 
——~-~ | Miscellaneous adjustments between 
Total .. 9,48,04,745 the Central and Provincial 
. Governments oe ee ee eaaw 
Railways, ate ee TO eee 
Subsidised Companies .. .. 60,000 Total Revenue .. 11,81 42,461 
Irrigation, Debt, deposits and advances :—~ 
Works for which capital accounts are kept— (4) Government Press Depre- 
(1) Productive Works— ciation Fund 56 47,000 
Net receipts ee ee 1,33,50,281 (b) cease sg N ala 
(2) Unproductive Works— id eB SEO 
Netreceipts .. i 4,33,880 (c) Famine Relief Funds... 1,10,200 


Total, net receipts .. 1,37,84,161 (2) Loans and advances by 
Works for which no capital Provincial Governments. 21,838,000 
accounts are kept as oe 15,000 (e) Advances from Provincial 
ee Loans Funds... .. 2,33,08,000 
Total Irrigation .. 1,37,99,161 (f) @) Appropriation for re- 
oe ye auction or avoidance of 
Debt Services, Debt-Sinking Fund .. 19,00,000 
(ii) Otherappropriations.. 20,08,360 


Interest .. os we ee 11,24,800 (9) Transfer from Famine Relief 
ee Fund for repayment of 
Total Se 11,24,800 advances from the Pro- 


vincial Loans Fund me 75,000 











Civil Administration. (hk) Subventions from Central 
Administration of Justice se 10,097,790 Road Development r 
eile and Convict Settlements .. are Account .. ay .. 9,65,9382 

ollce ve re vs ve a2 08» i) Subventions from the Im- 
Education. . oe oe ae 12,32,500 ( ) rial Council Agricultural 
Medical .. os ve = 185,521 Research and Indian Cen- 
pubis Hess es oe ite tral Cotton Committee .. 1,384,049 
pa lara ed : : : oe ; ; 343,750 (j) Sugar Excise Fund ..  8,25,000 
Miscellaneous Departments... 838,052 (k) Grant for the G/I for develop- 
a AS ARETR ment of hand loom 
Total ae 49,59,786 industry. 75,000 
Buildings, Roads and Miscella- Total »- 3,15,85,091 
neous Public Improvementse— 
Civil Works—(a) ordinary wi $,25,000 Total receipts ..14,97,27,552 
(>) ‘Transfer from Central Road Opening Balance .. 85,10,877 
Development Acoount.. = 17.27,400 ee 








20,652,409 Grand Total .. 15,52,37,920 
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ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1936-37. 
Direct demands on the Revenues. Rs. 
Taxes on Income _. 


Land Revenue 84,08,248 
Excise 11,88,945 
Stamps 2,72,600 
Forests. - 28,24,268 
Forest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue .. 31,000 
Registration 4,67, 410 
Total . .. 1,81,92,471 
Railway Revenue Account. 
State Railways—Interest on debt 6,971 
Subsidised companies se os 
Total 6,971 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 
Works for which capital accounts 
ate kept— 
Interest on Irrigation Works e, 1,10,05,108 
Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues .. ee 55,300 


1,09,49,808 


ae ee 


Total 


Irrigation Capital Ascount 
(charged to revenue), 
Construction of Irrigation Works— 
A.—Financed from ordinary revenues —9,150 





Debt Services. 

Interest on ordinary debt .. . 29,45,194 
Sinking Fund . 19,00,000 

Payment to the Provincial Joans 
fund as ae oe 20,08,360 
Total 68,53,554 

Civil Administration. 
General Administration .. oe 1,45,91,356 
Administration of Justice. . a 74,19,978 
Jails and Convicte’ Settlements .. 31,19,398 
Police oe -- 1,66,20,849 
Scientific Departments be oe 24,371 
Education .. ae ~ e+ 2,06,99,005 
Medical ee Me i -. 33,53,673 
Public Health Se es «+ 21,67,777 
Agriculture .. ae we ».  36,70,551 
Industries ee ae ee om) 13,27,455 
Aviation .. ws 4,000 
Miscellaneous Departments ee 83,683 


eeee 


Exchange .. ee és ete 
Total 7,30,82,096 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements. 
Civil Works—(a) Provincial ex- 


ure oe is 27 609 
(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account ee ee 17,27,409 


Total 67,55,018 
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Miscellaneous, 

Famine Relief and Insurance— Ra. 
A—Famine Relief ee $4,500 
B—Transfers to Famine In- 

surance Fund 
Superannuation Allowances and 
ensions .. ae -.  78,54,250 

Stationery and Printing .. «.  11,71,088 

Viscellaneors ee ee ee 8,838,573 

Extraordinary Charges .. sy 24,000 

Total .. 94,67,356 

Expenditure in England— 

Secretary of State .. a 2,18,240 
High Commissioner .. ‘ $9,39,800 


Irrigation and other capital expenditure 
not charged to revenue, 
(a) Construction of i sa 
works oe 
(ec) Hydro-electric scheme ss 
(d) Outlay on Improvement of 
public health oe eee 

(e-) Outlay on Agricultural im- 
provement as 
(6) Forest outlay .. es 


Total 


63,47,900 
67,99,500 


1,31,47,400 


Debt, and Deposits Advances— 
(a) Famine Relief Fund is uate 
(6) Civil Contingencies Fund .. ee 
(c) Loans and Advances by 


Local Governmenta ‘ 25,49,000 
(d) Sinking Fund Investment 
Account .. .  19,00,100 
(e) Government Press Deorecia- 
tion Fund 35,000 
(f) Repayment of Advances from 
Provincial Loans Fund .. 37,84,371 
60-B. Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions a 8,25,000 
80 Civil Works 6,84,300 
6)A. Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue. er 
61. Payments to Retrenched 
Personnel —11,100 
Transfer from Famine Relicf Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
the Provincial Local Fund ‘ 75,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development. Account 17,27,400 
Famine Relief Fund—Transfer to 
revenue .. 34,500 
Permanent Debt discharged (U. P. 
Development loan discharged) .. 25,000 
Charges against grants from the 
Imperial Council and Agriculture 
Research Indian Central ae 
‘Committee oy se 1,34,049 
Sugar Excise Fund 2,85,014 
Charges against grant for this G/I 
for development of hand loom 
industry ee sy iy 75,000 
Total 1,21,22,648 
Total Disbursements 14,97,26,207 
Closing Balance «511,722 
Grand Total ., 15,52,37,029 
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Administration, 
Governor.—Hlis Excellency Sir Harry Haig, The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, KT., 


K.0.8.1., O.LE., 1.0.8, 
STAF¥ OF HIS EXCELLENOY THE GOVERNOR. 
Secretary to the Governor—1. C. Donaldson, 
M.O., 1.0.8. 
Military Secretary.—Major D. A. Brett, ¥.0. 
E.G.M, 
Aides-de-Camp.—Capt. 
R. W. Burkis. 


R. Caulfcild; Capt. 


Honorary European Atdes-de-Camp : 
Lt.-Col. C. F. Ball, v.p., Lt.-Col. R. E. Ruther- 
ford, V.D.; Lt.-Col. J. D. Westwood. 
Honorary Indian Aides-de-Camp : 
Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Dhum 
Singh Chauhan, Sardar Bahadur; Risaldar 
Major and Honorary Captain Amir Muham- 
mad Khan, Sardar Bahadur,  1.D.8.M.; 
Subedar Major and Honorary Captain Dan 
Singh Lama, 1.0.M., Sardar Bahadur; 
Subedar Major Nazir Khan. 
Head Assistant, Military Secretary's Office—C. 
W. Jones. 


Superintendent, Office of Secretary to the Governor, 
D. B. Jahans. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 
(Appointed April 3, 1937). 
The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 


Sa‘id Khan, K.C.8.1., K.0.1.E., M.B.E., of Chhat- 
ari (Minister of Home Affairs.) 


Bar-at-Law (Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Health). 


The Hon’ ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, K., M.8e., 
A.M.8.T. (Minister of Finance). 


The Hon’ble Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan 
Alvi, o.B.E., of Salempur (Minister of 
Education). 


The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai 
Bahadur of Kotra (Minister of Revenue and 
Agriculture), 


The Hon’blc Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaya Anand 
Gajpatiraj, Kr., of Vizianagram (Minister of 
Justice). 


The Hon’ble Raja Durga Narayan Singh of 
Tirwa (Minister of Industries and Communi- 
cations), 


U. P. Puspiio SERVICE COMMISSION. 


i 


Chairman. 


Sir Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman," B.A., 
KT., 0.8.1, C.LE. 


Members. 
Rai Bahadur Man Singh, 3B.A., C.B.E.; Khan 
Bahadur Saiyid Abu) Muhammad, M.A. 
Secretary. 
(Not appointed yet). 
Superintendent, 
(Not appointed yet). 


CIVIL SECRETARIAT. 
SECRETARIES. 


C. W. Gwynne, 6.1L.E., 0.8.E., 1.6.8, 
A. C. Turner, M.B.E., 1.6.8. 
A. A. Waugh, 1.0.8. 


A.B. Reld, 6.1.8., UG.8. .. 
L. 8. White, 1.0.8. ae is 
P. M. Kharegat, ¢.1.8., 1.0.9. 


Chicf Secretary. 
Finanee Secretary. 


Secretary, Revenue and Public Works Department (B. 
and R.) 


ofe 


Secretary, Local Self-Government and Public Health. 
Judicial Sceretary. 
Secretary, Industries and Education. 


DEPUTY SECRETARIES, 


S. H. Zaheer, 1.¢.8. sh ‘<e Mi 
J. B. Langford, 1.0.8. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai, 
B.8c., LLB. 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Mushtaq 
Ali Khan, B.A. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Phul Chand Mogha, 
B.A., LL.B. (Kx-officio). 


R. 8. Weir, M.A., B.Sc., 1.8.3. (Ex-officio). 


General Branch. 

Revenue Branch (Tempy.). 

Finance Branch. 

Local Self-Government and Public Health Branch, 
(Tempy.). 

Judicial Branch. 


Education Branch. 
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UNDER SECRETARY, 


J.C, Powell Price, M.A,, 1.8.8, (Ex-officio), 


Education Branch. 


LAW OFFICERS TO GOVERNMENT. 


L. 8. White, 1.0.8, 


Legal Remembrancer, in addition to his duties as Judicial 


Secretary, 


Rai Bahadur Babu Phul Chand Mogha, 
B.A., LL.B, 


Deputy Tegal Remembrancer and ex-officio Deputy 
Secretary, Judicial! Branch. 


OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 


J. H. Darwin, 0.1.5., 1.0.8, 
8. P. Shah, 1.0.8, 3 
C. 8. Venkatachar, 1.C.S. 


Rai Bahadur Ram Babu Saksena, M.A., 
LL.B, 


LIEUTENANT-GOVEENORS OF THH NoRTH- Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.0.8.1. 1892 
. WASTERN PROVINCES. Alan Cadell (Officiating) 1895 
- C. : cae ea G.0.B. - i eae Sir Antony P, MacDonnell, K.c.8.1. (a) .. 1895 
6 Right Hon e Governor-Genera : 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.1. .. 1901 
Auckland). (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell 
T.C, Robertson ..  .. e. 1840 LreuTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THR UNITED 
The Right Hon. the Gaverineceieril 1842 PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord SirJ. J.D. La Touche, K.0.8... .. .. 1902 
Ellenborough), es 
SirG. RB. Clerk, Kon. ..  ..  «. 1943 STI.P. re ee oe 
James Thomson, Died at Bareilly pod Be 8: Rotor, ORI Ometahng) nOle 
A. W. Begbie, In charge .. 1853 St J. 8. Meston, eae s 1912 
J. R. Colvin, Died at Agra 1853 Sir Harcourt Butler, &.0.8,1., C.L.E. 1918 
B.A. Reade, In charge .. 1857 GOVERNORS OF THR UNITED PRovixcks. 
Colonel H. Fraser, 0.B., Chief cals, 1857 Sir Harcourt Butler, K.C.8.1., C.LE. 1920 
sioner, N,-W. Provinces. Sir William Marris, K.C.1.E. 1. 1021 
The Right Hon'ble the Governor-General 1858 1 P O'Donnell, K.C.1.F. 
ae Fae N.-W. Provinces me = ee oe, 1996 
acount vena: Sir Alexander Muddiman, pice: C.LR. 1928 
Sir G, F, Edmonstone 1859 Died at Naini Tal. 
R. Money, In charge 1863 Capt. Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. 1863 rie Pi Chhatari, C.1.E., MB.E., 
n-cnarge. 
Sir William Muir, K.c.s.1, .. 1868 | 
Sir John Strachey, K.C.8.1. 1874 7 pean torn pee oo ; 
Sir George Couper, Bart., 0.B. 1e7e F BCorge ge aon | 
Sir Malcom Hailey, ¢.C.8.1., G.0.L.B. 1931 
LIEUTENANT-GOVEBNORS OF THE NORTH- ir Muh ad 
WRATERN PROVINCES AND Cater Commis. Captain, Tawal Gunatark ical. - ee 
SIONERS OF OUDH. M.B.E., LL.D. 
Sir George Couper, Bart., C.B., K.0.8.1. .. 1877 gir Malcolm Hailey, G.C.8.1., 6.C.L.E. 1983 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.0.R. -+ 1882 gir Harry Graham Halg, K.C.8.1., C.K, 1934 
Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G., 0.1.E. 1887 (afternoon Dec, 6. ) 


Reforms Commissioner, U.P. 
Industries Branch. 

Rural Development Work. 
Director of Publicity, U.P. 
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A eee ie A Bh re conte eee eee neieenenntnen a 


UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 


represented. 
Bulandshahr district (West) (Muhammadan 
rural), 


Allahabad district (South-West) (Muhammadan 
rural), 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Lucknow and Unao districts (Muhammadan 


rural), 
Sita pur district (West) (General rural) .. 


Mirzapur district (North) (General rural) 
Agra Province Zamindars’ Association .. 


Lucknow City 
Lucknow City 
Cawnpore City 
Cawnpore City 
Agra City 
Agra City 
Benares City 
Allahabad City 


Allahabad City 


saps Saat Ieee ta r-cum-Dehra Dun-etene 
Muzaffarnagar cities. 


Bulandshahr-cum-Meernt -cum-Hupur - 
Khurja-ctom-Nagina cities. 


cum- 


Muttra-cum-Aliyarh-cum-Hathrus cities 
Fatrrukha bad-can-Eta wab-cwm-Jhansi cities 


Morada bad-ctan-Amroha-ciam-Sambhal - ¢ tm 
Chandausi cities. 


Bareilly-e w m-Pilibhit- ¢ t m- Shahjahanpur 
cun-Budaun cities, 


Fyzabad-e u m-Rahraich-e t m-Sita pur cities 


Jaunpur-c u m-Mirza pur-c t m-Ghazipur- ¢ um 
Gorakhpur cities, 


Dehra Dun district. . es _ i ee 
Saharanpur district (South-East) 


- The Hon’ble Raja Maheshwar 


- Mr. 


Nanic. 


The Hon’ble Nawab Dr. Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Sa’id Khan, K.0.8.1., K.0.L5., M.B.E., LL.D., 
Chief Minister in charge of Home Affairs, 


The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., 
Barrister-at-Law, Minister of Local "Self: 
Government and Health. 


. The Hon'ble Dr. Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., 


M.Sc., A.M.S.1., Minister of Finance. 


The Hon'ble Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, 
0.2.E., Minister of Education. 


Dayal Seth 
Rai Bahadur, Minister of Revenne and 


Agriculture. 


* The Hon'ble Maharaj Kumar Sir Vijaya of 


Vizianagram, Kt., Minister of Justice. 


The Hon'ble Ca ptain Raja Durga Narayan Siugh, 
Minister of Industrics and Communicatione. 


Mr. Chandra Bhan Gupta, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Mr. Narain Das. 

Dr. Jawahar Lal, £4.58. (Nat.), F.0.P.S. 

Bhagat Dayal Das. 

Seth Achal Singh, 

Mr. Karan Singh Wane, B.A. 


Babu Sampurnanandji, B.Se, 


Purshottam) Das Tandon, M.A., LLB, 

Advovate, High Court. 

Mr. Hari. 

Mr. Ajit Prasad Jain, 4.4., Li.8., Vakil, 

Pandit Pyare Lal Sharma, M.A., LL.B, 

Acharya Jugal Kishore, 4.4. (Oxon.). 

Mr. Atma Ram Gobind Kher, B.A., Ub.B., Vakil, 

Professor Ram Sarat, M.A., LL.B, 

Pandit. Govind Balinbh Pant, 3B.A.,  LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Mr. Narendra Deva, M.A., LL.8. 

Babu Bindbasni Prasad, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Mrs. Sharmada Tyagi. 
Thakur Phul Singh, B.4., LL.B., Vakil. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Saharanpur district (South-Last) 
Saharanpur district (North-West) 
Muzaffarnagar district (East) 
Muzaffarnagar district (West) 

Meerut district (South-West) 

Meerut district. (North) 

Mecrut district (Rast) 

Bulandshahr district (North) 
Bulandshahr district (East) 
Bulandshahr district (South-West) 
Bulandshahr district (South-West) 

. Aligarh district (West) 

Aligarh district (East) 

Aligarh district (Centre) 

Muttra district (West)  .. ~ ; 
Muttra (East) and Etah (West) districts 


Agra district (North-East) 
Agra district (North-East) 
Agra district (South -West) 
Mainpuri district (North-Rast) 
Mainpuri district (North-East) 
Mainpuri district (South-West) 
Etah district (North) 

Etah district (South) 

Bijnor district (West) 

Bijnor district (East) 
Moradabad district (Kast). . 
Moradabad district (West) 
Bareilly district (South-West) 
Barcilly district (North-East) 


Shahjahanpur district (East) 
Shahjahanpur district (West) 

Budaun district (Kast) 

Budaunn district (East) ; 
Budaun district (West) .. be P 
Pilibhit district (South) 

Pilibhit district (North) 

Farrukhabad district (North) 
Farrukhabad district (South) 

Etawah district (West) .. 

Etawah district (Kast) 

Cawnpore district (South) 

Cawnpore district (North-East) .. 
Cawnpore district (West) .. 


Name, 


Chaudhri Bihari Lal. 

Chaudhri Mangat Singh, Pleader. 

Babu Kesho Gupta, B.A., L1.B., Vakil. 
Srimati Satyavati Devi. 

Mr. Charan Singh, M.A., B.S8c., LL.B, 
Chaudhri Khushi Ram, B.A., LL.B, Vakil. 
Chaudhri Raghuvansh Narayan Singh. 
Chaudhri Vijeypal Singh, B.4., LL.B. 

Mr. Birj Behari Lal, Advocate. 

Thakur Manak Singh, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Mr. Bhim Sen. 

Thakur Todar Singh. 

Mr. Jwala Prasad Jigyasu. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh, B.A., LL.B, Pleader. 
Professor Krishna Chandra, B.Sc. 


Chaudhri Shiva Mangal Singh, %.A., LU.B., 
Advocate. 


Mr. Ram Chandra Paliwal, 

Mr. Manak Chand. 

Mr. Jagan Prasad Rawal, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Mr. Jiva Lal. 

Mr. Mizaji. 

Mr. Bireshwar Singh Chaudhry, 3.A., B12, 
Mr. Babu Ram Verma, Pieader. 

Shrimati Vidyavati Rathour. 

Kunwar Shamsher Jang alias Mr. Charat Singh. 
Chaudhri Khub Singh. 

Mr. Dau Dayal Khanna. 

Pandit Shankar Dutt. 

Thakur Pirthivi Raj Singh. 


Pandit Dwarka Prasad, B.8c., LL.B., Chairman, 
District Board. 


Pandit Deo Narayan. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, ?.4., Landholder. 
Mr. Rukum Singh. 

Mr. Lakhan Das Jatav. 

Chaudhri Badan Singh, Landholder. 
Thakur Bhagwan Singh, B.A. 

Pandit Rameshwar Dayal. 

Mrs. Uma Nehru. 

Mr. Balwant Singh. 

Chaudhri Buddhu Singh. 

Mr, Hoti Lal Agarwal, MLA., LL.B. 

Mr. Kam Sarup Gupta. 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tivary, M.A. 
Dr. Murari Lal, MB. 
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Body, Association or Conatituency 
° represented. 


Fatehpur district (East) 
Fatehpur district (West) .. 
Allahabad district (Doaba) 


Allahabad district (Jamuna par) 
Allahabad district (Ganga par) . 
Jhansi district (South) 


Jhansi district (North) 


Jalaun district 

Jalaun district 
Hamirpur district .. 
Banda district (North) 


Banda district (South) 
Benares district (West) 


Benares district (East) 
Mirzapur district (North) . 
Mirza pur district (South) . 
Jaunpur district (East) 
Jaunpur district (West) . 
Ghazipur district (East) 
Ghazipur district (West) . 
Ballia district (South) 
Ballia district (North) 


Gorakhpur district (South-West) 
Gorakhpur district (South-East) . 
Gorakhpur district (West) 
Gorakhpur district (Centre). 
Gorakhpur district (North) 
Gorakhpur district (North) 
Gorakhpur district (North-East) 
Basti district (South -East) 

Basti district (North -East) 

Basti district (South) 

Basti district (South) 

Basti district (West) 

Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (South) re 


Azamgarh district (North-East) .. 
Nain{ Tal district .. ve ve 
Almora district... + 
Almora district .. = 


Name. 


Babu Banshgopal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Pandit Shco Dayal Upadhya. 


Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, M.4., LL.D., Advocate, 
High Court. 


Mr. Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri. 


Pandit Raghunath Vinayak Dhulekar, M.A., 
LL.B,, Vakil. 


Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargawa,  B.A., 
Pleader. 


Pandit Manni La] Pandey, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Chaudhri Lotan, Contractor. 
Diwan Shatrughan Singh. 


Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, M.Sc., LL.w.. 
Advocate. : 


Thakur Har Prasad Singh, Pleader. 


Pandit Jag Narayan Upadhyaya, M.A4., LLP, 
L.T., Kavya Tirth. 


Pandit Kamla pati Tewari. 

Mr. Vishwanath. 

Raja Sharda Mahesh Prasad Singh Shah, 
Thakur Birbal Singh, B.a. 

Pandit Keshava Deo Malaviya, M.Sc. 

Rai Parasram, 

Pandit Indradeo Tripathi. 

Thakur Radha Mohan Singh, B.&e., LL.B, Vakil. 


Thakur Surya Narayan Singh, Rais and 
Zamindar. 
Thakur Sinhasan Singh, M.A., LL.3., Vakil. 


Pandit Mohan Lal Gautam. 

Dr. Biswanath Mukerji. 

Mr, Prayag Dhwaj Singh, B.A., LL.B. 
Professor Shibban Lal Saksena, M.A. 
Mr, Purnawaai, 

Pandit Ram Dhari Pande. 

Mr. Kashi Prasad Rai. 

Pandit Bishambher Nath Tripathi. 
Mr. Sita Ram. 

Mr. Harnath, Fruit Seller. 

Mr. Ram Charittra. 

Mr. Sita Ram Ashthana, B.A., LL.B., Pleader. 
Mr. Gajadhar Prasad. 


Pandit Radhakant Malaviya, M.A., LLB, 
Advocate, High Court. 


Pandit Algu Rai Shastri. : 
Kunwar Anand Singh of Kashipur. 
Pandit Har Govind Pant, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Mr. Ram Prasad Tamta, 8.A., LL.B, Vakil and 
Municipa) Commissioncr. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Garhwal district (South-East) 
Garhwal district (North-West) 


Lucknow district .. ie 

Unao district (West) 

Unao district (East) 

Unao district (South) ; 
Rae Bareli district (North-East) .. 
Rae Barcli district (North-East) 
Rac Bareli district (South-West) 
Hardoi district (North-West) 
Hardoi district (South-East) 
Hardoi district (Centre) 


Sitapur district (North-West) 
Sitapur district (North-West) 
Sitapur district (South) 
Kherj district (South-West) 
Kheri district: (North-East) 


Fyzabad district (West) .. 
¥yzabad district (East) 
Fyzabad district (East) 
Sultanpur district (Fast) .. 
Sultanpur district (West) .. 
Sultanpur district (Centre) 
Babraich district (North) .. 
Bahraich district (South) . 
Gonda district (West) 
Gonda district (South) 
Gonda district (North-East) 
Gonda district (North-East) 
Partabgarh district (West) 
Partabgarh district (East) 
Bara Banki district (South) 
Bara Bankidistrict (North) 
Bara Banki district (North) 


Mccrut-cum-Hapur-c u m-Bulandshahr -c u m- 
Khurja-cum-Nagina cities. 


Dehra Dun-e u m-Hardwar-e u m-Saharanpur- 
cum-Muzafiarnagar cities. 


Moradabad-cum-Amroha-cum-Chandausi cities. 


Bareilly-cum- Pilibhit cities 
Budaun-cum-Shahjahan pur-cum- Sambhal citic 


Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-cum-Etawah cities 


United Provinces Legislative Assembly, 


Name, 


Thakur Jagmohan Singh Negi, B.A., LL.B. 


Pandit Ansuya Prasad Bahuguna, B.8c., LL.B., 
Advocate. 


Mr. Gopi Nath Srivastava. 

Pandit Bishambhar Dayal Tripathi, Vakil. 
Pandit Jata Shankar Shukla. 

Lal Surendra Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar, 
Mrs. Suniti Devi Mittra, B.A. (Hon.). 

Mr. Bhawani. 

Pandit Lakshmi Shankar Bajpai, M.A., LL.B. 
Mr. Chheda Lal Gupta, M.A. 

Pandit Shanti Swarup. 


Rai Sahib Thakur Bhabhuti Singh, Spccial 
Magistrate. 


Pandit Shiva Ram Duvedi, Vaid. 

Mr. Paragi Ia). 

Thakur Lalta Buksh Singh, Taluqdar, 

Pandit Bansi Dhar Misra, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


Kunwar Khushwagt Rai alias Bhaiya Lal, M.A., 
B.A. (Hons.), L1.3., Advocate, Rais and 
Zamindar. 


Maharani Jagdamba Devi. 

Pandit Krishna Nath Kaul, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Mr. Paltu. 

Thakur Ramnarcsh Singh. 

Raj Kumar Jang Bahadur Singh of Amethi. 
Mr. Sundar Lal Gupta. 

Thakur Kukum Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Bhagwan Din, Vaid. 

Mr La) Bihari Tandon. 

Mr. Ishar Saran. 

Kunwar Raghevandra Pratap Singh. 

Rai Sahib Hari Prasad Tamta. 

Pandit Harish Chandra Bajpai. 

Pandit Govind Mulaviya. 

Mr. Krishnanand Nath Khare, B.A., LL.B. 
Rajmata Thakurain Parbati Kunwar. 

Mr. Chet. Ram, 


Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan, B.A. 
Barrister-at- Law, 
Shaikh Ghalib Rasul, 
Assistant Collector. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah, Contractor 

and Landholder. 
Maulvi Aziz Ahmad Khan, Advocate, 
Maulvi Karimul Raza Khan, M.A., 
Pleader. 


Khan Bahadur Mr. Akhtar Adil, 
Government Pleader. 


(Cant.), 


Rais, and Honorary 


LL.B., 


M.A., LLB., 
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represented. 


Aligarh-cum-Hathras-cum-Muttra citics 


Cawnpore City us ee 5 ws ‘ 
Allahabad-cwm-Jhanai cities #3 oA < 
Benares-cum-Mirzapur cities ‘ ‘: 
Ghazipur-cum-Jaunpur-cum-Gorakhpur citi ics. 
Lucknow city Sc es ee 


Fyzabad-cum-Sitapur-cum-Bahraich citics 
Dehra Dun and Saharanpur (East) districts 
Saharanpur district North) ee 


Saharanpur district (South-West) 


Muzaffarnagar district (East) 
Muzaffarnagar district (West) 


Meerut district (East) 
Meerut district (West) 


Bulandshahr district (East) 
Aligarh district .. “4 va 
Muttra and Agra districts ee Se 


Mainpuriand Etah districts és 
Naini Tal, Almora and Bareilly (North) distric ts 


Bareilly district (East, South and West) 
Bijnor district (South-East) is 
Garhwal and Bijnor (North-West) districts 
Moradabad district (North-West) 
Moradabad district (North-East) 
Moradabad district (South-East) 

Budaun district (West) .. ak we 
Budaun district (East) .. ee ei 
Shahjahanpur district ie 


Pilibhit district .. es a ik ee 
Farrukhabad district me a 
Etawah and Cawnpore districts .. 
Fatehpur and Banda districts .. ms 
Jhansi, Jalaun and Hamirpur districts . 
Jaunpur and Allahabad (North-East) districts .. 
Benares and Mirzapur districts .. ; 
Ghazipur and Ballia districts .. “ a 


Gorakhpur district (West) i 
Gorakhpur district (East) ok és 
Basti district (West) es as — 


. Khan 
. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Badruddin, 
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Name. 


Captain Nawab Bahadur Nawabzada Muham- 
mad Abdus Sami Khan, Khan Bahadur. 


. Dr. Abdus Samad, M.B. 


Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law, 


. Mr. Muhammad Ekram Khan, Bench Magistrate. 


Maulvi Rezwan Ullah, B.4., LL.B., Advocate. 


. Chaudhri Khaliq-uz-zaman, B.A., LL.B., Advocate 


and Chairman, Municipal Board. 


.. Mr. Muhammad Wasim, Barrister-at-Law. 
. Qazi Abdul Wall. 
. Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Magqsud Ali 


Khan, Honorary Magistrate. 


. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Ziaul Haq, 


Special] Magistrate. 


. Syed Hasan Ali Khan, Rais. 
. Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali 4than, 


M.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. 


.. Mr. Tahir Husain, B.sc., LL.B. 
, Captain Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan, 


M.B.F., 
Landholder. 


. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Rahmat' Khan. 


Special Magistrate, and Assistant Collector. 
Bahadur Haji Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 

O.B.E., 
Honorary Magistrate. 


. Haji Maulvi Muhammad Jan Khan. 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Khalil-ud-din Ahmad, 
Special Magistrate. 


. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Raza Khan. 
.. Chaudhri Islam Ullah, Khan, B.se., Rais. 
. Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LL.B., 
. Mr. Akhtar Hasan Khan. 
. Chaudhri Jafar Hasan Khan, B.A., LU.B. 
. Mr. Muhammad Ismail. 
.. Mr. Zainul Abdin, Honorary Assistant Collector. 
. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasih-ud-din. 


Advocate. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 


Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Imtiaz Ahmad. 


.. Khan Sahib Lieutenant M. Sultan Alam Khan, 
. Mr. Nafisul Hasan, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
. Mr. Mahmud Husain Khan, B.A., LL.B., 


Vakil. 
Vacant. 
Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Hasan. 


. Mr. Muhammad Athar, B.A., LU.B., Vakil. 


Mr. Muhammad Suleman Ansari, M.A., 
Advocate. 


LL.B., 


.. Mr. Muhammad Farooq, M.Sc. 
.. Mr. Zahirul Hasan Lari, M.A., Advocate. 
. Qazi Muhammad Adil Abbasi, B.4., LL.B., Vakil, 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Basti district (South-East) 
Basti district (North-East) 


Azamgarh district (West) 
Azamgarh district (East) .. 


Rae Bareli district 
Sitapur district 


Hardoi district 
Kheri district 


Fyzabad district 


Gonda district (South-West) 
Gonda district (North-East) 
Bahraich district (North) .. 


Bahraich district (South) 
Sultanpur district . 
Partabgarh district. . 


Bara Banki district 


Benares city ic he 
Meerut district (North) .. i 
Cawnpore district (North-East) .. 
Fyzabad district (West) 

Lucknow city eid F . 
Moradabad district (N orth-E ast ) 
The United Provinces Anglo-Indian Conaiitueiey 
The United Provinces European Constituency. 
The United Provinces European Constituency. 
The United Provinces 

Constituency, 
The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 


The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
and the Merchants’ Chamber of the United 
Provinces. 


Indian Christian . 


The British Indian Association of Oudh 


The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, 
laha bad. 


Trade Union Constituency Bs ts 


Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour Gonntls 
tuency. 
Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Aligarh 


and Allahabad. 
Universities of Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra .. 


. Raja Saiyid Muhammad Medhi, 


United Provinces Legislative Assembly, 


Name. 


Mr, Abdul Hakim, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Mr. Muhammad Ishaq Khan, M.A., 
Advocate. 

Mr, Iqbal Ahmad Khan, B.A., LL.B,, Advocate. 


Shaikh Zahir Uddin, Barrister-at-Law. 


Chaudhri Hyder Husain, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Mubashir Husain Kidwai, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Taluqdar. 

Saiyid Aizaz Rasul, Taluqdar. 

Saiyid Sajid Husain, M.A. (Edin.), Taluqdar, 
Kutwara and Honorary Special Magistrate. 

Taluqdar of 


LL.B., 


Pirpur. 


ane Mirza? Mahmud Beg, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. 
. Mr. Ghulam Husain, Advocate. 
.. Raja Saiyid Muhammad Sa'adat Ali Khan of 


Nanpara. 


. Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai. 


Raja Muhammad Ahmad Ali Khan, 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Said Uddin Ahmad, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate. 


. Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Rt. 


C.8.1., Taluqdar of Jehangirabad. 


-- Dr, B. Thungama, F.R.C.8.E. 
-» Shrimati Prakashvati Sud. 
-» Mrs. Vijai Lakshmi Pandit. 
-» Srimati Lakshmi Devi. 

-+ Begum Habib UNah. 


Begum Shahid Husain, Municipal Commissioner. 
Mr. H.G, Walford, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Desmond Young. 

Captain 8. RK. Pocock, M.c. 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., C.1.E. 

Mr. 8. C. Chatterji. 

Mr, K. M. Souter, ¢.1.8, 

Lala Padampat Singhania. 


Rai Bahadur Lala Prag Narayan, Taluqdar. 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, 
0.B.E., Retired Magistrate and noes 


Talne dar, 

Raja Tacantatlt Bakhsh Singh, Taluqdar. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Scth, Bsc, F.C.8., 
Taluqdar. 


Rai Govind Chandra, M.A. 


ir. Raja Ram Shastri. 
Mr, Suraj Prasad Avasthi. 


Mr. B. K. Mukerjee. 
Ir. Syed Husain Zaheer, B.A., Ph.D, 


United Provinces Legislative Council, 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Elected Members. 


Bedy, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Dehra Dun-cum-Saharanpur-cum-Mecrut-cum- 
Moradabad-cum-Aligarh-cum-Muttra cities. 


Agra-cum-Farrukhabad-cum-Allahsbad cities .. 
Jhansi-cum-Cawnpore cities ae re wa 


Lucknow-cum-Shahjahanpur-eum-Bareilly cities. 
Benares-cum-Mirzapur-cuni-Fyzabad citics 
Saharanpur district 

Muzaffarnagar district 

Bulandshahr district 

Meerut district 


Moradabad district. . 

Budaun and Barvilly districts 

Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur districts 
Debra Dun and Bijnor districts .. 
Farrukhabad and Etawah districts = 


Cawnpore district .. “a ae a 
Allahabad district .. mn 
Fatchpur and Banda districts .. Ae 


Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun districts .. 
Aligarh district a 

Muttra and Agra districts ne 
Mainpuri and Etah districts ie a 
Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal districts 

Gorakhpur district 

Basti district 


Azamgarh and Ballia districts 
Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts .. 
Benares and Ghazipur districts 


Rac Barceli district 
Lucknow and Unao districts 


Sitapur district fe es a 
Hardoi and Kheri districts - 
Y¥yzabad and Bara Banki districts 
Bahraich and Gonda districts... 


5 


Name. 


Mr. Baij Nath, B.4., L.L.B., Advocate. 


Rai Amar Nath. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Brijendra Swarup, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, 


Mr. Mohan Krishna Varma. 


«» Mr. Chandra Bhal. 
- Rai Sahib Lala Mathura Das, Special Magistrate. 


Lala Janardhan Sarup, B.A., Rais. 
Lala Babu Lal, B.Sc., L.L.B., Rais. 


» Mr. Lachmi Narayan, B.A. (Hons.), National 


University, 


- Lala Har Sahai Gupta, B.A. 


Lula Radhey Raman Lal, Zamindar and Banker. 


- Thakur Gopal Singh. 


Babu Ratan Lal Jain, B.4., LL.B., Vakil. 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Badan Singh, Tewari, 
Special Magistrate and Rais. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Roop Chandra Jain, Special 
Magistrate, 

Kunwar Rameshwar Pratap Singh. 


Babu Badri Prasad Kakkar, Rats and Honorary 
Special Magistrate. 


Pandit Beni Madho Tiwari. 
Rai Balwdur Thakur Lakshmi Raj Singh. 


. Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, B.A., LL.B., Vaki. 


Rai Bahadur Lala Raghuraj Singh of Bilram, 

Lala Mohan Lal Sah, M.A., LL.B., Banker. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Kedar Nath Khetan, 

Raja Ashtbhuja Prasad Rai Bahadur, 0.3.E., 
of Changera. 

Babu Madho Prasad Khanna, B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. Ram Vegrah Singh, LL.p. 


Pandit Rama Kant Malviya, 
Advocate, 


B.A., LL.B, 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 
Raja Sri Ram, Taluqdar. 
Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh, Taluqdar, 


Ral Bahadur Babu Mohan Lal, M.A., LL.B 
Advocate. 


Kunwar Rajendra Singh, M.A., LL.B., Rais. 


Bhaya Durga Prasad Singh, Rais. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented, 


Sultanpur and Partabgarh districts 

Dehra Dun-cum- Sahiranpur-cwm-Mecrut-cum- 
Moradabad-c u m-Bareilly-c u m-Shahjahanpur 
citics. 


Aligarh-cum-Muttra-c u m-Agra-c u m-Farrukha- 
bad-cum-Jhansi cities. 


Allahabad-cum-Cawnpore cities .. 

Lucknow city “a 

Benares-cum -Mirzapur-cum- Gorakhpur - cum- 
Fyzabad cities. 

Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffranagar and 
Meerut districts. 

Bulandshahr district 


Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri, tah, Farru- 
khabad, Etawah and Cawnpore districts, 


Fatchpur, ANahabad, Banda Hamirpur, Jhinsi 
and Jalaun districts. 


Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and Garhwal 
districts. 

Budaun, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit, Naini Tal 
and Almora districts. 

Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Ghazipur and 
Ballia districts. 

Gorakhpur, Basti and Aziungarh districts. 


Lucknow, Unag and Rac Bareli districts. . 
Sitapur, Hardoi and Kheri districts 


Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahraich, and 


Partabgarh districts. 
Bara Banki district 
United Provinces 


Sultanpur 


United Provinces Legislative Council, 


Name. 


. Rai Bajrang Bahadur Singh, Taluqdar. 


Mr. Islam Ahmad Khan, B.A. 


Mr. Muhammad Taiyaz Khan. 


. Mr. Mahmud Ullah Jung, Barrister-at-Law. 
. Khan Bahadur Syed Ahmad Husain Rizvi, 


Special Honorary Magistrate, 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Zaki, b.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 


Syed Agha Haider Sahib. M.A. (Allahabad), 
M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law, Retired 
Judge of the Lahore High Court. 

IKKhan Bahadur Syed Akbar Ali Khan, Rais. 


Mr. Muhammad Abid Khan Sherwani, 2ais. 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Musood-uz-Zaman, 


Bartister-at- Law. 


Mr. Hafiz Ahuiad Husain. 
Mr. Waheed Almad. 
Mr. Muhammad Faruy. 


Khan Bahadur Haji Maulvi Muhammad Nisarul- 
lah, B.A. 


. Mr. Sycd Kalbe Abbus. 


. Begum Aizaz Rasul. 


Mr. Akhtar Husain, Advocate. 


. Mr. Tahar Ahmad MParuyi, ba. 
. Sir ‘Tracey Gavin Jones, Kt., O.B.E. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, is 80 


called from the five rivers by which it is en-: 


closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi,. 


Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lic to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ero corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its fcudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. ‘The total 
population of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 


The greater ar of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching trom the 


Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in. 


the west. The north-east ls occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamicts. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
ts Phra configuration is broken and con- 
tused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin tor protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation {s almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hilla and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. Thig tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prisss some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of, over, four millions is almost 
agricultural and psstoral but it includes one 
large town in Slalkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36, aquare, miles with a population 
of 10) millfons, Bast of Lahore, the rainfall 
is cvory where ‘96 far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation Is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 


‘amine. Within the eastern plaina lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion In comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
ap area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions, The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation ia only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
ugon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In thia very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cuitivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the cryps may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por: 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the fargest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical positicn, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 


States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political chatge ofthe Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, howover, the thirtenn moat 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Natha, were formed foto # separate 
**Punjah States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only Statesremainingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government were the Simia 
Hill States, for whichthe Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla was Political Officer, and three sniali 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataud 
and Dujana, which were supervised by the 
Comunissioner of Ambala. From Ist October 1936 
with the formation of ancw Political Agency at 
Sim)a all these States have been transferred to 
the Punjab States Agency. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-elghths Hmdu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
maillions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan; 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In diss 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajput, who 
number over a milion and a half. The 
majority of them are Mahomedans by religion 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very 
Sikhs. ahr are widely distributed over th 
rovince. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun: 
fap provide many of the best recruits for th 
ndian Army. In fact all the agricuitura 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south. 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war anc 
the province's contribution of upwards o: 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empin 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an importan’ 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly foun 
fn the eastern half of the province and in th 
extreme north-west. In organisation the 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbec 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri 
caltural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most o° 
whom are landholders, the trading castes o 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), th 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerou! 
artisan and menial castes. There are alsa 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbourin; 
Gistricts in the west, who number abou 
balf a million and maintain their triba: 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Misnwali districts. Pathans are aleo found 
ecattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
eloment is found ip the Himalayan districts. 
: Languages. 

The malin language of the province {s Pun 
fabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahbndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agricuiture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 65°5 per cent. of the population. It 
ts essentially a aprats of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
Glatricts ia Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 


and a large part of the Government land is 
BO situa that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal Irrigates 
1,939,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, and the Lower Baril Doab Canal, 


adds 1,005,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an arca of about 1,322,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas in the hills and eisewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved aa 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square miles. Of the erops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of i tion has led tc a great expansion of 
the tarea. Next in importance to wheat. 


The Punjab. 


ls gram. Other important staples are barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria- and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are grown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people Hes in ltve-stock. Large profits are 

erived from the cattle and dairy tradea and 
wool fsa staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry. 


Industries. 


The mineral wealth of the Punjabis small, 
rock galt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most {mportant products, 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of {uel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on s large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 754 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
carthenware are fairly numcrous. Ivory 
et? carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and fah and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in tho 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal. 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
viz., one at Shahdara and two at Gujranwala 
and a factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 


Administration. 


Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Actin 1919 thehead of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Govornor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian €ivi) Service. Under 
the Act of 1919 the province was _ raised 
to the status of a ‘Governorship, with an 
Executive Counci] and Ministers, the Governor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. With the introduc- 
tiin of part I] of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, this Executive Council has been 
substituted by a Council of Ministers 
and the Legislative Council by an cnlarged 
Legi@lative Assembly with wile powers of 
legislation and control. Fhe finess of 
Government is carried on through the usual 


icdenaed Gy Gh" apes Gb Fancy 
e8 : e, {&) Finance, 
and (4) Medical an You fovernment 


Departmenta, (5) Electricity and ‘Industries 
Deptts., one Deputy Secgetary, three Under- 
Secretaries, and two As¢ me age res. Inthe 
Public Works Department, theré are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except in the case of 
Electricity Branch) one in the Buildings and 
Koads Branch, one In the Electricity Branch 


ind ¢hree in the Irrigation Branch, while 
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the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. ‘The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from'the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 


. he principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction; and heade of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Warda), 
the five Chicf Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 


Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the | 


Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar | Education 


of Co-operative Credlt Socicties and Joint Stock 
Companics and the Legal Remembrancer. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High 


diction in special cases. The 
Lahore and is composed of a Chicft Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civillans or bar- 
risters),and two tem 
Subordinate to the 

and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 


and seasion division comprising one or more 


districts, In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Rezulation is in 


Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 


Local Self-Government. 


Local Self-Government is secured iu eertain 
branches of the administration by the constitn- 
tion of Distirct Boards, each exercising authority | 


over a district; of Municipal, Town, and 
Notified Area Committees each = exercising 
authority over an urban aren, and of Pancha- 
yata, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
& cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented .by Government grants, profession 
taxea and miscellancous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Town, and Notified Area Com- 
mittees from .octroi or terminal tax and other 
forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat it i is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
elocted committee or Panchayat posacssing 
certain powora in respect of taxation, loca) 


Court, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction In cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious Offences and original civil juris- 
Court sits at 


rary Additional Judges, 
igh Court are the District 


force the Deputy | 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of ; 
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option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members cf practically all jocal bodies are 
Now elccted and clections are as a rule keenly 
contested. Inthe case of Notifled Area Com- 
mittces, however, all Members arc appointed. 


Police. 


The Policetorceis divided Into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge oi 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
& Police a relning School at Phiilaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Supcrintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 


The strides which have been made In the past 


| decade especially in the concluding years 


of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any on3 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
| and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
j tained in all parts of the province by private 
| enterprise, Government itaclf maintains sixteen 
{arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
! three for women), three normal schools for 
i males, nincteen training classes, and combined 
| institutions for females, one hundred and 
| twenty-four secondary schools for boys ani 
| girls and sixty-one centres for vocational training. 
i Apart from these institutions for general 
| education, Government maintains eicht higher 
‘grade professional fustitutions, viz., the King 
| dward Medical College, de Montmorency 
Colleze of Dentistry and Veterinary College at 
| Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpas, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the Cen- 
tral Training Coll: ge, Lahore the Laty Maclagan 
| Training College for women, Lahore, and the 
; Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragall, and 
{two schools, viz., the Medical School at Amritsar 
land the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
addition there are thirty-five technical and 
industrial schools (thirty-two for males and 
three for females) scattered over the province. 


The Department of Education is in the charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted if: 
the work of administration by the Dircctor 
of Public Instraction. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department ta controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who fh ‘ 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He ts assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals, whois at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Dopartment of the rank of a 

, Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Heaith. 


The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Hesith who has, work- 
ing under him, four Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, 37 District. Medical Officers of 
Health, and twenty-cight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there is a permanent 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 


(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepares — sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet. the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India. 


(2) An epidemiological burcau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in mattcrs bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 


The Punjab. 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
traincd chemist whose dutics comprise the 
ny oa aualysis of watcr samples and food 
stuffs. 


(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplics Government Institutions, local 
bodies, ete., with rellable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc. 


(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 


THE FINANCES CF THE PUNJAB. 
A realised surplus of Rs. 23 Jakhs, as against a budgeted deficit of Rs. 16 lakhs in 1036-37, and 


also a small anticipated surplus of Rs. 1,72,000 for 1937-38 were announced by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the Finance Minister in his first Budget presented in Junc 1937 to the newly constituted Punjab 
Legislative Assembly, Revenue receipts for 1937-38 were expected to be Ks. 10,90,39,000 and the 
expenditure Rs. 10,88,67.000. The improvement during the past year amounted to More than 
Rs. 39 lakhs over the budget figures and covered several sources of provincial revenne, Unless 
certain items of income show Marked improvement, the small surplus fs likely to be absorbed in 
certain additions to the budget, directly consequent on the introduction of the reforms, Income 
under land revenue suffered to the oxtent of Rs.25 lakhs owing to hailstorms, cyclones, and unseasonal} 
rains which had caused great damage to crops. Despite this, the provision for nation building 
departments has been increased by Rs, 25 lakhs. A Lauine relief fund has been constituted and 
revised scales of pay have come into effect. 











Budget | Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, Hxaps oF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1036-37, | 1986-37, 
{ 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. (In shouenns ; (I eee) 
of Rupees. rrigation. of Rupees. 
Principal Heads of Revenue. pees) 4 
X1—Irrigataon—Works for 
{I—Taxes on Income which capital accounts 
are kept— 
V—Land Revenue (gross). . 4,66,03 Direct Receipts i 4,10,45 
Indirect credits (Land 1,04, 20 
Deduct—Revenue credit- —1,91,29 Revenue due to Irriga- 
ed to Irrigation. tion). 
Total Land Revenue .. ; 2,71,76 Gross ee as ua erat 
Deduct—~W orking Expenses. -~-1,82,0 
Vi—Exclse 0. ww, 99,68 sae 
Receipts, 4,22,73 
VIIT—Forests .. és <i 19,2 
XIV—lIrrigation—Works for 1,35 
IX~—Registration .. 9,15 which no capital ac- 
countsare kept. 
Total .. 4,03,76 Total .. 4,24,08 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF AOOOURT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNTS Eatimate, 
1936-37, 1936-87, 
(In thousands (in thousands 
Debt Services. of Rupees.) of Rupees). 
XVI—Interest .. ak a 8,83 |Appropriations for reduction or 
; ; avoidance of debt :— 
Civil Administration. Sinking Fund for mrovneia 
XVII—Administration of Justice 9,21 Loans se as 2,99 
XVIMI—Jails and Convict Settle- Other appropriations .. ee 11,03 
ments. 8,72 
XIX—Police .. ee es 1,41} Depreciation Reserve Fund oud 
XXVI—Miscellaneous Depart- Government Presses .. ; 52 
ments- 8,63 
-——{ Mevenue Reserve Fund .. ae ae 
Beneficent Departments. Research Fund .. ee we 1,20 
XXI—Education «ik a 18,91) Miscellancous Government 
XXII~—Medical ee ee @e lo, 28 account ee ee ee 2, 70 
XXIV—Agriculture er oe 11,90 
XXV—Industries es ne 4,02| ToTaL PROVINCIAL RECEIPTS, -11,25,68 
Total .. 46,69 Opening Baiance ie xe 1,66,64 
ee Grand Total .. 12,92, "32 
prea et Works 17,95 EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
Hydro-Electric. REVENUE. 
XX X-A—Hydro Electric 24,63 Direct demands on the Recenue. 
Deduct—Working Expenses. —15,22 
Net XXX-A—Hydro Electric 9,41 | 5—Land Revenue ee ve 38,08 
scheme. ee 6—Excise ee ee ee 10,83 
7—Stam ps ee ee ee 1,72 
Miscellaneous ° &—Forests o¢ ee eo 22,63 
Re on Ingu- 1,00 ay 
rauce Fund. Sr a a 
XXX1I—Receipts in ald of Su- 1,1z | 9—Registration qr) if: 75 
perannuation. aver ren 
AX XIV—Stationery and Printing 2,86 Total .. 74,91 
Irrigation Revenus Account. 
Total . 20,48 
14~-Works for which capital 1,33, 47 
Contributions and Assignments accounts are kept (Interest 
to Centrat and Provincial on debt.) 
Governments. 
XXX1X-A—Miscellaneous udjust- sa 15—Miscellancous Irrigation Ex- 9,54 
ments between the Cen- penditure. 
traland Provincial Gov- a 
ernments. Total .. 1,45,01 
XL-A—Transfers from the Rev- a 
enue Reserve Fund .. Debt Services 
Total Revenue Receipts - 10,44,20 |19—Interest on Ordinary Debt .. —23,60 
Latraordinary Items. 21—Reduction or Avoidance of 13,93 
XUL—xtraordinary leceipts .. 36,17 Debt. 
Total Revenue vie 10,80,37 Total es —14,67 
Advance from Prov]. Loans Fund. wars Civil Administration, 
LOANS AND ADVANCES BY PROVIN- 29—-Gencral Administration (Re- 1,11,17 
C1AL GOVERNMENTS, served). 
Recoveries of loans and advances, 16,61 |22--General Administration 1,98 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES. (Tranaferred). 
46 | 24—Administration of Justice .. §2,42 


Famine Relief Fund 


+ en open nneeinem ene enero 
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HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 


25—Jailaand Convict Settlements. 
26-—-Police .. we ee ee 


37—Miscellaneous Departments 


(Reserved). 


37—-Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 


Total ee 


Beneficent Depariments. 
30—Scientific Departments ‘. 


31—Education (Reserved) oe 
81—Education (Transferred) és 


s2—Medical {(t) ss 


83—Public Health .. oe oe 
84—Agriculture .. is ar 
85—Industries a4 es Ss 
Total .. 

Buildings und Roads. 


41—Civil Works | sodas beam 


e 


Hydro- Electric. 


41-C—Cjvil Works, Hydro Electric 
Schemc—lIntcrest on Capital 


Outlay. 
M iscellaneoua. 
43—Famine ‘a 


46—Superannuation Allowances | 


aud Pensions. 


46—Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served ). 


46—Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 


47—Miscellaneous (Reserved) .. 
47-—Miscellaneous (Transferred). . 
Total .. 


Contributions and Assignments. 


51—Contribution to the Central 
Government. 


The Punjab. 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1936-87, 


(I nthousands 


of Rupees.) 
29,85 


1,25,76 
2,65 


24 


3,24,07 


30 
6,33 
1,54,19 


6 
47,04 
10,83 
55,26 
14,16 


oD 


2,89,07 


1,40 
1,03,01 


31,48 


1,00 
68,22 


11,04 


10,33 
17,14 
1,08,30 


HEADS oF ACCOUNT. 


51-A—Miscellaneous adjustmenta| 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 
Total . . 
Extraordinary Items. 
52—Extraordinary charges .. 


62-I—Transfers to Revenue Ro- 
serve Fund, 


Total Revenuc Hee PenGHUES, 
charged to Revenue. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
CHARGED TO REVENUE 


8-A—Forests oe + 
16—Irrigation Works .. 
35-A—Industrial Development .. | 
41-A—Civil Works sti 

41-B—Hydro Electric Scheme .. | 
45-A—Commutation of Pensions. : 


Total Capital Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 


Total Expenditure charged 
to Revenue. 


Capital Expenditure nt charged | 
to Revenue. 


52-A—Forest Capital Expenditure 


65-- Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation Kimbankment 
and Drainage Works. 

56-C—Industrial Development 
Capital Expenditure. 

58--Hydro —- Electric Schenc 
Capital Expenditure. 

60—Civil Works—Capital Expen-! 
diture. 

60 B—Payment of Comiuted. 

value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 


Total Capital Expenditure. 
not charged to Revenue. | 
Loana raised in the Market :—~ 
6} per cent. Punjab Bonds,1933' 
5} 1937 


> 33 LEd 


» 1948. 
Total 


4 99 99 


Budget 


Estimate, 
1036-37. 


(In thousand 
of Rupees.) 


10,60,58 





17,27 


10,77,85 


9500 


6,11 


27,42 


34 
2,14 


$,04 
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ae oe oe gs | ae aa ee Budget 
HEADS OF ACCUUNT. Estimate, | HEAbSs OF ACCOUNT. | Eatimate, 
1986-37. | 1936-37. 
| \(Z n thousand 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
of Rupees.) | Appropriation for reduction or; 
Advances from Provincial 11,03 | avoidance of Debts :— 
Loans Funds (Repayments). aay Fund for Provincial 2,092 
tam oans., 
Loans and Advances by Provin-! Suspense oe 
cial Governments ae Depreciation Reserve Fund for| 55 
Govt.. Presses, 
T.oans and Advances (Reserved). 5,19 Revenue Reserve Fund esas 
Central Road Fund 12,10 
oo » (Transferred) 2,91 Government Accounts. te es 
Research Fund 1,20 
Rural areas improvement Fund. 6,03 
ener oe Total ..| 23,80 
Total | 8,19 —- 
|__ Total Provincia) Disbursements | 11,51,24 
H 1 
Closing Balance oe! 1,41,08 
Deposits and Advances :— ! 
Famine Relief Fund | 100 Grand Total .. re 12,92,32 


Administration. 
Governor, H. 1. Sir Herbert William Emerson) 
K.C.8.1., C.LE., C.B.E,, 1.C.8. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 
oe Secretary, Lt. Col. R,T. Lawrence,c..e., 


Aidee-de-Camp: :—Capt. V.E.0. Stevenson- 
Hamilton, 4th P.W.O. Gurkha Rifles; 
Lieut. W. H. Skrine, Royal Artillery 


Indian Aides-de-Camp:—Niony. Capi, Sansar 
Chand, Bahadur, 1.D.s.m. late 12th FL. F 
Regiment; Subedar Sirajud din, late 12th F. F. 
Regiment; Hony. Ca tain Sardar Bahadur 
Chanda Sing, late 12th F.F.2., 1.0.M. 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 


The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Major 
Sikander Hyat-Khan, k.b.u., (Chief Minister). 


The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sardar Str Sunder  Accountant-General, 


Singh, Majithia, C.1.K, 


| 


| 


Sardar Sir Inspector-Gencral 


The Hon’ble Rao Rahadur Chaudhri Chhotu | 


Ram, (Afinister of Development), 

The Hon'ble Mr, 
Law, (Finance Mingsicr), 

The Hon'ble Honorary Major Nawabaada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, 0.0.8., (Alinis- 
terof Public Waorke). 

The Hon'ble Mian Abdul Haye, (Afinister of 
Education), 


CIVIL SKORETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, ¥. H. Puckle, ¢.L8., 1.0.8 


Home Secretary, A. V. Askwith, 1.C.8. 
oe Secretary, Ramchandra, ¢.1.E., M.B.E., 


Seeaaiy, Medical and Local Gorcrnment Depart- 
menis, W. G. Bradford,! .0.8. 
Secretary, aia ery and anus Depart- 
ments, R. 3.8. . Doda, 1.¢c.8 
Public Works Departa ent, 
Irrigation Branch, 
S » (Southern Canals), T.B. Tate, €.S.1. 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), Rat Bahadur Bawa 
Natha ‘Singh (offg.). 
Seoretary, (Construction), J.D. H. Bedford. 
Butldings and Roads Branch, 


Secretary, dD, Macfarlane, 


Manohar Lal, nrsatersute: 


Finuncial Commissioners, A, Latifi, C.1.E., 
0.B.E., 1.C.8. (Ievenue), M. LL. Darling, C.LE., 
1.0.8. (Development.) 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS, 
Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, 1.4.8. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector Generat of 
Registration, Khan Sahib Mirza Ihsan 
UNllahkhan, P.c.s. 

Director of Public Instruction, W. H. F, Arm- 
strong I.E.S 

Inspector General of Police, P. LL. Orde, C.1.¥. 

Chief Conservator of F Porests, R. N. Parker, 1.F.8. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Reinhold, M.c., F.R.C.S.5., I.M.S 

Director of Public Health, Lt. Col. "C. M. Nicol, 


D.H.S., I.M.8. 
of Prisons, Lt.-Col. N. D. 
J.G. Bhandari, M.A. 


Puri, 1.M.8. 


» (Minister of Rerenue), | Postmaster-General, Mr. C. N. Garnier, 0.B,E. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERKORS OF THE PUNJAB. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.0.8., 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.0. B. ~. 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, ¢c.B, ; .. 1865 
Major-Gencral Sir Henry “Durand, 1870 
K.C.6.1.,C.B., dicd at Tonk, January 
1871. 
R, H. Davies, 0.8 ae st .. 1871 
R.E. Egerton, C. . i 4 1877 
Sir Charics U. "Aitchison, K.¢.8 me OL R... 1882 
Jamcs Broadwood Lyal .. 6 -. 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.0.8.1. .. 1892 
William Maecworth Young, 0.8.1.. .. 1897 
Sir C, M. Rivaz, K.C.8.1, 1902 
Sir D.C. J, Ibbetson, K.C.8 ahs resigned 1907 
22nd J anuary 1908, 
Tt. G, Walker, 0.8.1. (Offg.) ee .. 1907 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.C.1.E., 0.S-1... -. 1908 
James McCrono Doufle, (Offg.) .. ~» 1911 
Sir M. ¥. O’Dwycr, K.C.8.1. ws ee 1918 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.1.E.,C.8.1,  .. 1919 
GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB, 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.1.8., 0.8.1. .. 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.0.8.1., 0.1.B. »» 1928 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, 6.0.1.E,, 1928 
K.C.8.J., K.0.V.G., O.B.B. 
Sir Herbert William Emerson, KG. 1988 


G.I. zB. :C.B.E,.J 1.€.8 
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Punjab Levislative Assembly, 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER, 


The Hon’ ble Chaudhry Sir Shah-nd-Din, 


K.B,, ht. 


DEPUTY SPEAKER. 
Sardar Dasaundha Siagh, 8.A,, LU. 


Elected Members. 


Name of Member. 


Abdul Aziz, Mian .. ' 

Abdul Hamid Khan, Sufi... 

Abdul Taye, Mian 

Abdul Rab, Mian .. 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri 

Abdul Rahim, Chaudhri .. 

Afzaalali Hasnic, Syed 

Ahmad BRakheh Khan, Mr. 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Chaudhri ; 

see Yar Khan Daulatana, Khan Tahadur 


Mia 
Ajit Singh, Sardar . 
Akbar Ali, Pir 
Ali Akbar, Chaudhri 


Allah Bakhsh Khan, Khan naale “Nawat 
Malik, M.B.F. 
Amjad Ali Shah, Syed 


Anant Ram, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B. 

Ashiq Hussain, Captain 

Atma Ram, Rai Sahib Lala 
Radar-Mohy-ud-Din, Mian 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain Ree, O.R.E. 
Baldev Singh, Sardar es ; «% 
Ralwant Singh, Sardar 

Rarkat Ali, Malik .. 

Bhagat Ram Choda, Lala 

Bhagat Ram, Pandit 

Bhagwant Singh, Ral 

Bhim Sen, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 

Binda Saran, Rai Bahadur 

Chaman Lal, Dewan 

Chanan Singh, Sardar 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur, Chaudhri, B. A. LL. B. 


Dasanndha Singh, Sardar 
Deshbandhu Gupta, Lala .. 
Jina Nath, Lieutenant. 
Duni Chand, Lala .. 

Faiz Muhammad Khan, Rai 


Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, B,A., L1,B., MBE. 
Faqira, Mr. as 


oe oe oe 


Constituency. 


Outer Lahore (Muhammadan) Urban, 
Ambala and Simla (Muhammadan) Rural. 
South-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Jullundur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Shakargarh (Muhammadan), Rural, 
South-East Gurgaon (Muhammadan), Rura , 
Shahdara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North Ponjab Non-Union Labour. 
North-West Gujrat (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Majlsi (Muhammadan), Rural, 


South-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural, 
Fazilka (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurdaspur East (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Shabpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Ferozepore East (Muhammadan\, Rural. 
Karnal South (General), Rural. 

Multan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hissar North (General), Rural. 

Ratala (Muhammadan), Rural, 
North-West Curgaon (General) Rural, 
Ambala North (Sikh), Rural. 

Sialkot (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban, 
Jullundur (General), Rural. 

Kangra West (General), Rural, 

Kangra East (General) Rural, 
North-Western Towns (General), Urban, 
Punjab Commerce and Industry. 

East Punjab (Non-Union Labour). 
Kasur (Sikh), Rural, 

Jhajjar (General), Rural. 

Jagraon (Sikh), Rural. 

South Eastern Towns (General), Urban, 
Kangra South (General) Rural. 

Ambala and Simla (Gencral), Raral, 
Kangra and Eastern Hoshiarpur (Muhammadan), 


Rural, 
Dera Ghazi Khan 


Rural, 


Central (Muhammadan), 


ney Karnal North (Gcneral—Reserved Seat), Rural. 


Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


Name of Member. 


Faqir Hussain Khan, Chaudhri .. 
Farman Ali Khan, Subedar Major 
Fatch Khan, Raja .. 

Fateh Muhammad, Mian .. 

Fateh Sher Khan, Malik .. 


Fazal Ali Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab Cha fate: 
O.B.E. 


Faza Din, Khan Sahib 

Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Mian 

Few, Mr. KE. * 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja 

Ghulam Hussain, Khawaja 

Ghulam Mohy-ud-Din, M... 

Ghulam Murtaza, Khawaja 

Ghulam Qadar Khan, Khan Sahib 
Ghulam Rasul, Chaudhri .. 

Ghulam Samad, Khawaja 

Girdhari Das, Mahant ‘ 
Gokul Chand Narang, Dr. Sir, M.A., Ph.D. 
Gopal Das, Rai Sahib Lala 

Gopal Singh, Sardar 


Gop -Chand, Dr. ‘ 

Sa Singh, Sardar Sahib sail 
Habib-Ulah Khan, Malik 

Haibat Khan Daha, Khan i Pa ee 

Hans Raj, Bhagat .. 


Hari Chand, Rai .. 
Hari Singh, Sardar 
Harjab Singh, Sardar 
Harnam Das, Lala 


Harnam Singh, Licutenaut Sedhi 
Het Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri 
Indar Singh, Sardar 

Jaipjit Singh, Sardar 

Jagjit Singh, Tikka 

Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Mrs. 
Jahangir Khan, Chaudhri 
Jalal Din, Chaudhri, #.A, 
Jogindar Singh Man, Sardar 
Jogindar Singh, Sardar 

Jugal Kishore ,Mr. 


Kabul Singh, Master se 
Kapoor Singh, Sardar... os - 7 
Karamat Ali, Shaikh oe i ‘2 e 
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Constituency. 


Tarn Taran (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gujar Khan (Muhatramadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi East (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gujrat North (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Ajnala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muzaflargarh Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Anglo-Indian. 

Pind Dadan Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Multan Division Towns (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Dera Ghazi Khan North (Muhammadan), Rura. 
Mianwali North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sialkot. Central (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Southern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
South-East Multan Division (General), Rural, 
West Lahore Division (General), Rural, 

Kangra North (General, Rural, 


Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General—Reserved 
Seat) Rural, 


Lahore City (General), Urban. 
Jullundur West (Sikh), Rural. 
Sargodha (Muhammadan) Rura}. 
KKhanewal (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Atnritsar and Sialkot (General—Reserved Scat), 
Rural, 


Una (General), Rural, 
Kangra aud Northern Hoshiarpur (Sikh), Rural, 
Hoshiarpur South (Sikh), Rural, 


Lyallpur and Jhang (General—Reserved Seat), 
Rural, 


Ferozepore North (Sikh), Rural, 

Hissar South (General), Rural. 

Gurdas pur North (Sikh), Rural. 

Central Punjab Landholders. 

Montgomery East (Sikh), Rural. 

Outer Lahore (Muhammadan Women), Urban, 
Okara (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Central Punjab (indian Christian). 
Gujranwala and Shahdara (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore West (Sikh), Rural. 


Ambala and Simla (Gcneral—Reserved Seat), 
Rural, 


Jullundur East (Sikh), Rural. 
Ludhiana East (Sikh), Rural 
Nankana Salib (Mubammadan), Rural. 
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Naunic of member. 


Kartar Singh, Chaudhri .. sia ar 
Kartar Singh, Sardar en 
Khalid Latif Gauba, Mr... 


Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, 
Major. 
Kirhon Dass, Seth . 


Krishan Gopal Dutt, Mr. .. 

Lal Singh, Sardar .. 

Manohar Lal, Mr., M.A. 

Magbvool Mahmood, Mir 

Mazhar Ali Azhar, M. 

Mohy-ud-Din Lal Badshah, Pir .. 

Mubarik Ali Shah, Syed P 
Muhammad Abdul Rahman chan, Chaudhri. ‘ 
Muhammad Akram Khan, Mr. 

Muhammad Alain, Dr, 


Nawabzada 


Muhaminad Ashraf, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Faiyaz Ali Khan, Nawabzada 
Muhammad Ifassan, Mr. 


Muhammad Hassan Khan nie 
Bahadur Sardar, C.1.E. 

Muhammad Hassan, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh 


Muhammad Hayat Khan Noon, Nawab Sir 
Malik. 
Muhammad Husain, Surdar 


Muhammad Hussain, Chaudhri, B.a., LL.b. 
Muhammad Iftikhar-ud-Din, Mian 


Muhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan Bahadur 
Nawab Sir. 


Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Major Sardar ws 


Muhammad Raza Shah Jeelani, Makhduimzada 
Haji Sayed. 


Khap 


Makhdum 


Muhammad Saudat Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 
Nawab. 

Muhainmwad Sarfraz Khan, Chaudhri 

Muhammad Sarfraz Khan, Raja 

Muhaminad Shafi Ali Khan, Khan Sahib 

Muhammad Wilayat Huseain Jevlani, Makh- 
dumzada Haji Sayed. 

Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A, LLB... 

Muhatmmad Yural Khan, a0, .4., LLB. 

Mukand Lal Puri, Rai Bahadur. 

Mula Singh, Mr. 

Muni Lal Kalia, Pandit sé 2 

Maghtag Ahmad Gurmani, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Mnuzaffar Ali Khan, Sardar ez ‘ 


Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik... 
Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, C..£... 


Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


Coustituency. 


Hoshiarpur West (General]), Rural. 
Lyallpur Kast (Sikh), Rural. 

Tnner Lahore (Muhatmadan), Urban, 
Khushab (Muhatumadan), Ruial, 


Jullundur (General—Reserved Seat), Rural. 

North-Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 

TLudbiana Central (Sikh), Rural. 

University. e 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-Eastern Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Attock South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhang Central (Muhamimadan), Rural, 

Jullundur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Rawalpindi Division Towns (Muhammadan), 
'rban, 

South-West Gujrat (Muhanunadan), Rural. 

AKarnal (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Rural, 


Dera, Ghazi Khan South (Muhamuuadan), Rural. 


Alipur (Muhammuadan), Rural. 


North Punjab Landholders. 


Chunian (Muhammiadan) Rural, 
Gujranwala East (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kasur (Muhammuadan), Rural. 
Tumandars, 


Attock Central (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Shujabad (Muhammadan) Rural, 


Samundri (Muhammadan) Rura!. 


Salkot North (Muhatnmadan) Rural. 
Chakwal (Muhamimadan), Rural, 
Rohtak (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Lodhran (Muhatimadan), Rural. 


North-West Gurgaon (Muhaiminadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Sadar (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Rawalpinds Division (General), Rural, 


sa ae West (Gencrul—Reserved Scat), 
Wiried. 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore (General), Rural, 


Muzaffargarh North (Muhamaindan), Rural. 


Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Miauwali South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Attock North (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Punjab Legislative Assembly. 


Name of Member. 


Narendra Nath, Dewan Bahadur Raja .. 
Narutatn Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. 
Nagir-id-Din, Chaudhri... be i 
Nasir-ud-din Shah, Pir... os eh 
Nasrullah Khan, Rana 

Nau Nihal Singh, Lieutenant Bar ae 
Nawazish Ali Shah, Syed . 7 es 
Nur Ahmad Khan, Khan Sahib Mian .. 
Nurullah, Mian, B. com. ii F.R.ELS, 
Parbati Jai Chand, Mrs... , a 
Partab Singh, Sardar a 

Pir Muhammad, Khan Sahib Chaudhri . as 
Prem Singh, Chaudhri ‘es : 


Prem Singh, Mahant 
Pritam Singh, Sardar 
Raghbir Kaur, Shrimati .. 

Rai, Mr. C, . 

Ram Narain pea Seth. . 

Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 

Ranpat, Chaudhri . 

Rashida Latif, Mre. Sy 

Riarat Ali, Khan Sahib Cha ddhri. 
Ripudaman Singh, Thakur, B.A. 
Roberts, Mr. William, C.1.E, 

Rur Singh, Sardar . , 

Sahib Dad Khan, Chaudhri 
Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, Dr. 
Sampuran Singh, Sardar .. : 
Santokh Singh, Sardar Sahib igedné 
Sant Ram Seth, Dr. ; : 
Shahab-Ud-Din, Chaudhri Sir 
Shahadat Khan, Khan Sahib Rai 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Nawab Khan 
‘Sham Lal, Rai Bahadur Lala 

Shiv Dyal, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 

Shri Ram Sharma, Mr. 


Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
Sirdar Sir, K.B.E. 


Singha, Mr. 8. P. 

Sita Ram, Lala ‘ r 

Sohan Singh Jorh, Sardar ry or 
Sudarshan, Lala... és ae ae i 
Sultan Mahmud, Mian 

Sumer Singh, Chaudhri, B.A., LL, B. 


Sundar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Dr. Sardar Sir. 
Kt.. .LE., DOL. 


Suraj Mal, Chaudhri, #.4,, LLB... 
Talib Husain Khan, Khan 
Tara Singh, Sardar. . ; és 
Tika Ram, Chaudhri, B.A,, LLB, . . : 
Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar, M.A. .. 
Umar Hayat Khan, Chaudhri 

Uttam Singh, Surdar 

Wali Muhammad Sayyal, Sandais. ‘ 
Wasakha Singh, Rai Bahadur 


Khan Bahadur Major 


i4t 
Constituency. 


East Punjab Landholders. 

South-East Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 

Gujranwala North (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Toba Tek Singh (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Hoshiarpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sheikhupura West (Sikh) Rural. 

Jhang East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dipalpur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Lahore City (General Women). 

Amritsar South (Sikh), Rural. 

South-Kast Ginjrat (Muhatmadan), Rural. 

South-East Gurgaon (Gcneral-—Reserved seat), 
Rural, 

Gujrat and Shahpur (Sikh), Rural, 

Ferozepore West (Sikh), Rural. 

Almritsar (Sikh Women). 

Amritear and Sialkot (General), Rural. 

Lyallpur and Jhang (Genoral), Rural, 

Rohtak Central (General), Rura!, 

Karnal North (General), Rural. 

Inner Lahore (Muhammadan Wonicn), Urban, 

Ha fizabad (Muhammadan), Rural, 

(Giurdas pur (General), Rural. 

European, 

Ferozepore East (Sikh), Rural. 

Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Alnritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Lyallpur West (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (Sikh), Urban. 

Awritsar City (General), Urban. 

Sialkot :outh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jaranwala (Muhanmmadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore Central (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Multan Division (General), Rural, 

South-Western Towns (General, Urban. 

Southern Towns (General), Urban. 

West Punjab Landholders. 


East Central Punjab (Indian Christian). 

Trade Union (Labour). 

Amritear North (Sikh), Rural. 

Eastern Towns (General), Urban. 
>~avkpattan (Muhummadan), Rural. 

South-East Gurgaon (Gencral), Rural, 

Batala (Sikh), Rural. 


Hansi (General), Rural. 

Jhang West (Muhamimadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore South (Sikh), Rural, 
Rohtak North (General), Rural. 
Western Towns (Sikh), Urban. 
Bhalwal (Muhamuinadan), Rural. 
North-West Punjab (Sikh), Rural. 
Kabirwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amritsar Central (Sikh), Rural. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies between Assam round his walst, reaching to his ankles. The 
on the North-West and China on the North- Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the of womanhood in the Rast, lead a free and open 
West and South-West and Slam on the South- life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
East. Its area is approximately 261,000 nomy and in petty trading. Their dress ia 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
direct British Admtnistration, 7,000 are unad- kerchief on the hcad, and the longyi is tucked 
ministered and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- in at the side instead of being tiedin front. A 
dent Native States. The matin geographical well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
feature of the country is the serics of rivers and would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 


hills runoing fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
Of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than halithat 
amount. The hotseason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shadetcm- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 6°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and has a climate resemb!- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than In the wet zone, 
but thisis compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tablcland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
Over 60,000 square Miles. Thercis no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. Tbe mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 


The People. 


The total population of Burma at the census 
Of 1931 was 14,667,146. There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karena, 
153,345 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Atrakanese and Yaubye, 336,728 Talainga and 
138,739 Palaungs. There ts aleo a large alien 
popilation of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
ndians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
popuaen numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burman: 

g e 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lution, belong tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, per 
cent. of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes atso, profess Buddhism, but Arci- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits,is almost 
univereal, 


In ap nce the Burman is  usuali 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It conaiste of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or lonzyi tied 


parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddy, and to 6 l!css extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the couutry. At all seagons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the onty means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
Mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and Adie Delta rivers and crecks asplendid river 
service. 


The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059°89 miles open line. The principal lines 
ar? fron) Nangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
syztem; the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pogu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 


Industry. 
Agricultureis tne chief industry of the pro- 
| vince and supports nearly threc-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is a little more than 16} million acres of which 
a little over 1 million acres are cropped more 
than once. Irrigation works supply watcr to 
nearly 14 million acres. India is very largely 
dependent on Burma for her supplics of 
kerosene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance. Teak wood is 
canoe in large quantitics from Burma to 
n a. 


Forests play an important part in the Iin- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover Some 22,173,564 acres while unclassed 
forests arc estimated at about 106,279,357 acres. 
Government extracts somo 28,204 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, cf whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chicf, cxtractover 5,07,107 tons. 
Other timber cxtracted by licensees amounts 
to 4,07,147 tons and firewood 10,55,343 tons. 


Tin and wolfram are found chicfly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districta. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfraim. ‘There has 
been an improvement in the price of tin, 


The improvement in the output of tin and 
wolfram continues, The output in 1935 was 
4,268.16 tons as against 3,157.05 tons in 1934. 
Silver, lead and ziuc ore are extracted by the 
Burma Corporation at Bawdwin iu the Northern 


Burma. 


Shan States, Copper in small quantities is also 
found there. There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite In Tavoy and Merguiand of platinum in 
Mytikyina. Mining for precious stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tract of the Katha District conti- 
nued to be carricd out by native miners working 
under licences, The output of rubles during 
1935 was 107,916 carats as compared with 21,810 
carats in 1934, The output of amber in 1035 
was 18°57 ewt. The output of Burmese Jadcite 
during 1935 compared with that of the previous 
year showed a decrease of 829-22 cwts. 
The total output of petrolenm in Burma during 
1935 was 2514 million gallons against 254} 
million gallons during 1934, The oldest and 
largest Oilfield in the province [s at Yenangyaung 
in the Magwe District where the Burnih Oil 
Company has its chief wells. There has been 
a gradual deercase in the output from the wells 
in this Oilficid as evidenced by the output of 
nearly 184} million gallons in 1921 and nearly 
129 million gallons in 1935. The next largest 
oilficld is at Chauk in the same District, There 
has been a gradual decrease in the output here 
also but there was a slight recovery in 1935 
with an output of 834 million gallons, There 
has been gradual increases in the output 
from the wells inthe Thayetmyo and Pakokku 
Districts duc to greater activity onthe part of 
the Oil Companies, the increase in the latter 
District being attributable to the development at 
Lanywa by the Indo-Burma Petroleum Com- 
pany, The output fromthe Pakokku District 
reached its maximum 304 million gallons in 1935. 
There were decreases In the output from the wells 
in the Minbuand Upper Chindwin Districts. The 
Burmah Of Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from the 
Yenangyaung and Chauk Oilfields. Other 
Companies take it down by river flats. The 
areca under rubber is 107,248 acres, 


Manufactures. 

There are 1,013 factories, more than half 

of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are saw mills, The remainder are, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oilfrom groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oll refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons em- 
loyed in establishments under the Indian 
‘actories Act in 1934 was 89,596. Perennial 
factories employed 84,417 and seasonal factories 
5,179, At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent. of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

8 is the case in other parts of the Indlan 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving {s stil! famous. 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish | 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein | 
and Mandalay sols are well known and | 
much admired in Burma. But Daten on the : 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous - 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
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ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 


far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce, 


Administration. 


Burma, which was originally administered 
asa Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919, It was felt that the Province differed 
80 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
isin the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882. The Legislatiye Council 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
und the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 


Burma {s divided administratively into Dep 
Burma (including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hilis) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan Statcs are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed tnto a Federation on the 
lst Octob2r 1922, and are designated the F. 8S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad, The law ad: 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 


Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States, 


Justice. 


The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges, 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in« 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 

ey p in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them . 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 


for their models, breaking away fram the con- | tion. 
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Public Works. Education. 


The P.W.D. comprises two Branches, viz. Under the Minister for Education there is the 
the Buildings and Roads Branch and the Irriga: Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
_tioa Branch. Spa eh both belonging to the Indian 
The B. & R. Branch of this Department which deta nike a 7 ee nae Feet 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administere’ Service Class I t ¢ 
by one Chief Engineer. There is also a Personal There are eight psa orea of waa 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five trom tho todian Educational Service 
permanent Superintending Engincers in charge gng the Burma Educational Service (class D 
of Circles, three of which are stationed at »py 
‘Rangoon and two at Maymyo. These are vraviden nae abet hates pee aoe oe 
' es cig ssistant Inspectors. ere is 
officers of the administrative rank. one Asstt. Inspector of School Ph ysical Training, 
Those of the executive rank are the Executive appointed on a Temporary basis. There is also 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers one Inspectrcss of Schools, There is a Chief 
who number 24 (twenty-four), including the Education Officer forthe Fedcrated Shan States. 


Persona! Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. ad centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
Besides this there ts also the Burma Engineering Vetsity for Burma, has been established in Ran. 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for $002. It now provides courscs in Arts, Science, 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian nd Edueation, Economics Engineering, 
. rary of perrapers in ei +s R. pene i < nd Medicine. 
ar 18 appointments have been made € English and A. Y. Schools are controlled by the 
latter service. There are 16 officers in service Education Dept, A remarkable feature of edu. 
p . cation io Burma is the system of elementary 
The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance Of the people, Nearly every village has a mon- 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineor, astery (hpoongyl-kyaung); every monastery /e a 
-P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- village school and very Burman boy must, in 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- ‘ccordance with his religion, attend that school, 
nent Superintending Enginecrs in charge of baving his head and for the time wearing the 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Rangoon .’ellow robe, At the hpoongy!-kyaungs the boys 
and the otherat Maymyo. These are officers are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
ofthe Administrative rank. gt | indigenous system of arithmetic. The result 
Those of the Executive rank are the Executive ees sabre hig hats gr bb ne Bobi 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engincors who gancation is in the hands of Local Educatio 1 
number 17 on the cadre of the Indian Service of authorities 7 ona 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma : 
Engineering service, whichis a Provincial Service. Among st Deve oe ail piles telcate 
Further, there is a River Training Expert. *CCimica! insite, *08cil, provides courses 
On account of reduction of works due to the | Prony om pan a Satie ae cee eet ne 
financial stringency the number of temporary in eaters The Mary Chanmad “rraining 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 


nent staff has been reduced to one. exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Police Moulmein and Rangoon. 
: A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 


The Police Force is divided into: Civil, for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Kurope 
Military and Rangoon Town Police. The cach year. 
first two are under the control of the Medical. 
Inapector-General of Police, the latter is ca 
under the orders of tke Commissioner of The control of the Medical Department is 
Police, Rangoon, ao officcr of tke rank of veyted in an Inspector-General of Civil Hoe- 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons, 
Deputy Ins ra-General, one each for the ‘There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one Agsistant Directors of Public Health, and a 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation pircetor, Public Health Institute, at which 
Department, and one for the Military Police. there is noe . aoe Analyst (which post 
at present he n abeyance for purposes 
P A special eure of B ae oa ware of econciny} and to which? is also attached & 
eee ee ni hm tack and dleare rocraite, Malaria Bureau, ‘There are also an Inspector. 
y. ith a f General of Prisons, threo whole-time Superin- 
(rom natives of Taga with, a fw , Hachit®, Londente of Prisons, a Chemical Rraminer and 
ing Burmese on asmall scale has beep successfu). Dacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
The organisation is military, the force being peuel icepial. nese. ie aio. 8 post of 
divided into battalions, The object of the force {}¥slene Publicity Officer, which forthe present 
~ {2 to supplement the regular troops in Burma, vance. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, The Pasteur Institute was opened In Rangoon 
are to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc,, July 1915. The Director Is a member of the . 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails agd Courts. fadlan Me ji24] Service, ee 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Throughout the discussions on the Indian Re- 
forms proposals the question of Burma’s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
be definitely settled until the Burmans themselves 
decided whether they would join tho Proposed 
all-India Federation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate finitary 
entity with constitutional advance analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to similar 
safeguards. It was thought that a new election 
to the Burma Jegislative Council would give 
the clectorate an opportunity to express itself 
on this question. ‘The election was held and 
resulted in a majority for the anti-separationists. 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or Federation on the lines of 
His Majesty’s Government's proposals it de- 
clined to do so. <A large number of resolu- 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the people’s mind. Even 
the anti-separationists did not vote for Federa- 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India as an experimental measure, reserv- 
Ing the right to withdraw from the Federation 
at a later date. Several adjournments were 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 


compromise resolution and, after the Governor. 


had refused further to prolong the sittings, 
which had lasted several days, the special 
session of the Council was prorogued. 


If Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict 
the British Government couki not remain idle; 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma. Therefore, a few months later (in 
August) Sir ‘Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Joint Parliamentary Commit & memoran- 
dum embodying Government's proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India. He, 
however, made jt clear that if the Joint Com- 
mittee decided that Burma should be included 
in the Indian Federation, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the same 
Way as they would apply to any othor province 
of India. As the Burma Council had refused 
t» choose separation on the basis of the con- 
stitution outlined by the Premier, he sugyzested 
that the Committee should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter- 
mining which of the two courses woukl be in 
the best interests of Burma. Assuming that 
Burma was to be separated, he outlined ascheme 
of constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also be the Commander- 
in-Chlef. He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduled 
areas. Other subjects would be administered 
by Mintsters elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council, The Legislature would be bicameral. 


Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuol expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmana had 


ra haa separation from India. He added 
that Burma could not be granted the right of 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Federation, 


In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee decided in November to invite 
twelve representative Burmans for consultation. 
A prolonged discussion took place in December, 
in which both sides freely ventilated their 
respective points of view. “The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
separation ’’; ‘* There are no two opinions in 
Burma; all are for separation; the so-called 
fedcrationists are also for separation—but after 
a time.'’ These were the conflicting views 
expressed in London. On behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britain had no axe to grind and that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
best for Burma. The controversy was set at 
rest by the publication of the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee (sce Joint 
Parliamentary Committee section) which 
provided for the separation of Burma and the 
establishment of a separate unitary constitution 
for Burma, 


The Joint Parliamentary Committce’s Report 
was discussed by the Burma Legislative Council, 
which rejected a motion opposing separation 
and rejecting the constitution proposed by the 
Committee. A proposal favourable to the 
immediate grant of Dominion Status to Burma 
was carried. 


Shortly after the publication of the J. P. C, 
Report, which covered Burma also, represen- 
tatives of the Burman and Indian Governments 
entered into negotiations to settle the future 
financial and commercial relations between the 
two countries. These negotiations resulted 
in an agreement maintaining the status quo for a 
period of three years. Commenting on this agree- 
ment in the House of Commons, Sir Samuel 
Hoare advised representatives of British trade 
not to ask for any special safeguards for British 
trade and industry at the presen’. stage on the 
ground that any attempt to obt: In concessions 
which the Indian and Burman Governments 
were unwilling to offer of their own accord 
would adversely affect British tradc with India, 


A tribunal was also appointed to advise 
the Secretary of State on the formulation of a 
just financial scttlement between India and 
Burma. The tribunal's report was published 
in May, 1935. Taking the figures up to the year 
ending March, 1933, the Tribunal declared, 
that on the basis of 33 per cent. interest, Burma 
would pay India over two crores of rupees 
annually for 45 years to redeem principal and 
tatorest. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


Ia common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangement between the Gov: 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
Substantial financial independence. The present position is set out in the following statement :— 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1936-87. ESTIMAFED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
(A) REVENUE RECEIPTS—ORDINARY. 1936-37. 


R (A)) EXPENDITURE CHARGED 
bes TO REVENUE. Rs. 
Salt .. ae a is 1,80,000 Land Revenue a ..  55,56,000 
Land Revenue de . 4,91,90,000 Excise a ze 18,61,000 
Excise P 89,08,000 Stamps . 92,000 
Stamps -.  40,89,000 Forest + A 59,52,000 
Forest . 1,07,24,000 (a) Forest Capital Outlay 60,000 
Registration. 3,09,000 = Registration aS 1,33,000 
Scheduled Taxes ae -» 10,44,000 Scheduled Taxes ss ie 1,000 
Irrigation, ete., Works with Capi- Int. on wks. with Cap, Accounts... 2,712,000 
tal Accounts oe i 25,05,000 Other Revenue Expenditure 66,000 
Irrigation, ete., Works (No Capt. . Interest on Ordinary Debt % 62,000 
tal Accounts) a a2 1,31,000 Appropriation for reduction or 
Interest os os . 2,37 ,000 avoidance of debt, ..  18,86,000 
Administration of Justice 8,59,000 | General Administration . 1,01,07,000 
Jails and Convict Scttlements 9,06,000 | Administration of Justice 54,77,000 
Police - 9,70,000 | Jails and Convict Sctts. 31,091,000 
Ports and Pilotage 1,€5,000 | Police zie . 1,49,98,000 
Education ee i 5,74,000 | Ports and Pilotage ; ; $,53,000 
Medical ae 6,35,000 | Scientific Departments _ 64,000 
Public Health é we 2,17,000 | Education ‘te ate ..  80,84,000 
Agriculture .. sc ~~ 1,53,000 {| Medical ie ..  41,17,000 
Industrics ss os - 31,000 | Public Health ..  10,17,000 
Miscellaneous Departments ee 4,70,000 | Agriculture ., ae ..  18,09,000 
Civil Works .. os .. 19,35,000 | Industrics beg ss 1,64,000 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 1,06,000 | Miscellaneous Departments .. _ 8,10,000 
Stationery and Printing . 1,538,000 | Civil Works .. se ..  97,29,000 
Miscellaneous .. ois és 2,02,000 | Famine - 2% ss ; 
Miscellaneous Adjustments _ bet- Suprn. Allwnes «& Pensions ..  81,74,000 
ween Central and Prov cial _ Stationery and Printing ‘cs 69, 
Governments... is 18,C0,000 | Miscellancous .. es ..  12,39,000 
Total BGs 10 000” Extraordinary Charges .. re 1,000 
Cece Total (a) .. 886,834,000 
(b}) REVENUB RECEIPTS.— (0) EXPENDITURE NOT 
EXTRAORDINARY, CHARGED TO REVENUE, 
Capital Outlay on Forests ae s 
Extraordinary Receipts a 6,000 | Construction of Irrgn., etc., Works —_8,82,000 
—————— | Civil Works ns us 
Total (a) & (b) .. 8,65,19,000 | Payment of Commuted value of 
SSS Pensions... Pe - 2,17,000 
(c) DEBT HEADS Payments to Retrenched Personnel _—1,74,000 
Appropriation for reduction or Tote (?) : cas shed 
avoidance of debt a = 18,36,000 Total (a) & (b)  —.._-8,90,59,000 
Perea a Fund as ly . (c) DEBT HEADS. 
Subvention from the Central Road Subvention from the Central Road 
Development Account ee 9,841,000 Development Account .. [x 8,30,000 
Loans and Advances by Provin- Depr. Fund—-Govt. Presses ee 
cial Government --  13,44,000 Loans and Advances - - 5,52,000 
Civil Deposits x iG 70,000 = Deposit accolint of Grants for 
sa he from Provincial Loans economic development and im- 
un a nt = - provement of rural arcas “ 1,863,000 
Total (c) 42,34,000 | Civil Deposits as ot a 70,000 
———__—_—— | Advances from Provincial Loans 
Total (a) (0) & (c) 9,07,58,000 Fund n3 i 22,47,000 
eRe Total (ec) .. .._ 39,17,000 
Opemna: Deinnse, eh Ca Ne Total (a) (b) & (c) ..0,20,76,006 
Grand Total .. 9.51,55,000 Closing Balance .. —21,79,000" 
j Grand Total .. 9,61,65,000° 
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Administration. 
Governor, His Excellency ths Hon'ble Sir Director of Publie Health, Lt.-Col. E. Cotter, 


Archibald Douglas Cochrane, &.C.S.I., D.S.0. 

Private Secretary, Captain Arthur Denis Mac- 
namara, Skinners Horse. 

Aides-de-Camp, Lieutenant A. M. Hicks, 1st 
Battalion, The Prince of Wales’ Volunteers 
(South Lancashire); Captiin C, R. D. Gray, 
Skinners Horse. 


Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Col, I. A. G. Roughton, 


LA. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Lasang 
Gam, late of the 3-20th Burma Rifles; Naib 
Commandant Atta) Mohamed Khan, Khan 
ee Reserve Battn., Burma Military 

olice. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon’ble Str Maung Ba, kK 


The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Gootirey J Lloyd, 
1.C.8,. 


CSL, 


Ministers. 
The Hon, U Ba Pe. 
The Hon. U. Thein Maung, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
Buar-at-Law. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Director of Agriculture, J. Charlton, M.Sc., ¥.1.¢. 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taungqyt 

Southern Shan States, Y. C. Fogarty, Los. 
Superintendent, Northern Shan States, J. Shaw. 


M.B., D.P.H., 1.M.8. 
Inspector-General of Prison, Lt.-Col. J. Findlay, 
M.A., M.B., Ch.B., 1M.8. 
Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pru (2) A.T.M. 
Financial Commissioner, H. O. Reynolds, 1.C.8, 
Postmaster-General, G. E. O. de Smith, D.8.0. 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Director of Public Instruction, P. B. Quingan, B.A., 
Lt.-Col. C, 


LE.S 
1 napector-General of Police, 
Wellbournce, G1. N., 0. B. E. “9 I. _ 
Chief Conservator of Forests, C. i 


inspector-General of Civil "Hospitals, Col. N.S. 
Sodhi, M.C., L.R.C,.P, L.R.C.S, (Edin.), LRP, 
D.T.M. 


(Glas.), D.MLR.E, (Cantab.), 
L.M., 1,M.8, 


de M. 
k. Milner. 


(Edin.), 


Licut.-Colonel A. P, Phayre, ¢.B 1862 
Colonel A. Fytche, C.S.1, . 1867 
Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh 1870 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, €.8.1. 1871 
A. R. Thompson, ¢.8.1. .. 1875 
C. U. Aitchison, ¢.8.1, 1878 
C, 16. Bernard, ¢.8.1. 1880 
C. H.T. Crosthwaite. : 1883 
Sir C. li. Bernard, K.c.8.1. 1886 
C, I. 'T. Crosthwaite, ¢.S.1. 1887 
A. P. MacDonnell, €.3.1. (a) 1889 
Alexander Mackenaie, C.S.1. 1890 
D. M. Smeaton ~ 1892 
Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.S.1. 1892 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation) Baron . 

MacDonnell, 
Lisutenant-Governors of perms: 
Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.C.8.1. 1897 
Sir If. S. Barnes, K.C.8.1., K,C.Y, 0. 1903 
Sir HT. W hite, K.C.LB. .. 1905 
Sir Harvey Adamson, K.C.9.1., LL, D. 1910 
Sir Harcourt. Butler, K.C.S.1., CLE. 1915 
Sir Reginald Craddock, K.c. Le 1917 
Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.1.E., K.0.8.1.  .. 1982 
Sir Charles Innes, K.C.8.1., C. 1. ; 1927 
Sir Hugh manos Stephenson, G.C.1, E., 

K.C.S.1., I.E. 1932 
The Hon. ‘sit “Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 

K.C.8.1., D.S.0, 1936 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Ete., 


H. H. Craw, ¢.1£. 1C8., ; 
C.F. B. Pearce, 10.8. . 

A. J.8. White, 0.B.k., LCS. 

1). LB. Petch, M.C., 1.6.8. 

R. G. McDowall, C.LE., LCs. 
A. H. Seymour, LGS... 

U Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, 1.¢6.s. .. 
U Chit Maung (2 2) K.S.M., A.T.M. 
H. C. Baker, LCs, 

U Kyaw Min, Lc.s. » Bar-at- Law 
U ‘Aung, Than (1) ‘ 

ik. G. S. Apedai e, LC, Ss. 

J... F. Hall, no.s 

U Sein Tun (1)... 

Kai Sahib S. B. Ghosh .. 

U Aung Myint ‘4 

U Paing, LCs. 

C.S. Sastri an 

U Ba Tun, A.T.M, 

W.C. Fuller 

X. Francis 

U Thin 

N. C, Dutta 


TO GOVERNMENT, 


Chief Secretary, Home and Politieal Department. 
Secretary, Finance Departinent. 

Secretary, Education Department, 

Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Secretary, Reforms Office. 
Secretary, Reforms Office. 
Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 
Deputy Secretary, Education Department. 
Deputy Seerctary, Forest Department. 


Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 


Under-Secretary, Finance Department. 
Under-Seeretary, Forest Department. 
Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 
Under-Seerctary, Judicial Department. 
Under-Secretary, Education Department. 
Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 


(Additional Secretary). 


Assistant Secretary, Home and Polltical Departinerit. 
Registrar, Home and Political aud Judicial Departinents, 


Registrar, Kducation Department. 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments. 
Registrar, Forest Department. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 


H. O. Reynolds, 1.0.8. 
T. L. Hughes, 1.0.8. ae 
K. ©. Banerji, B.A. + 


Financial Commissioner. 
Secectary to Financial Commissloner. 
Registrar. 
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U Nyun Tin. 
U Ba Thein. 
Mr. &. G. Maraean, 


U Htoon Aung Gyaw, B.A., LL.B. 


U Aung Zan Wai. 

U Shway Tha, 

U Po Te. 

U Tint. 

U Thein Maung, M.A., LL.B. 
U Ba On. 

U Thin Maung. : 
U Mya Thein. 


U Hla Tin. 

U Lun, B.A. 

U Aye. 

U Chit Pe. 

U Sein Ok. 

U Hila. 

U Saw Hla Nyo. 

U Po Mya. 

U Ba Tin (Rangoon). 

U Ba Tin (ani). 

U Pu, B.Se. 

U San Thein. 

U Dwe. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

U Ba Ok. 

U Ba Thi. 

U Tun, B.A. 

U Pe Maung. 

U Ba Yin, B.A. 

U Lu Sin. 

U Tha Saing, M.A. 

U Sein Pe. 

U Maung Maung. 

U Maung Myint. 

U Ba Ohn, Bar-at-Law, 
U Thi. 

U Bo, B.A., B.L. 

U Aung Nyun. 

U Ba Yin. 

U Ba Chaw. 

U An Gyi. 

U Paw Tun, Bar-at-Law. 
U Po Aung. 

U Soe Maung. 

U Sein Win. . 

U Kya Gaing, Bar-at-Law. 
Dr. Thein Maung, B.A., M.M.F. 
U Eu Wa. 

U Ohn Khin. 

U Ba Win, B.&c., B.L. 
Daw Ah Ma. 

VU Po Loun. 

U Kyaw Mya, B.8c., B.L. 
U Shin. 

U Ba Din. 


U Maung Maung. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


U On Mg. 

Mr. Ong  Shein Woon, Bar-at-Law. 

U Shwe. 

U San Lu. 

U Po Hmin. 

U Ba 

U Lu Gyaw. 

U Mya, B.A. 

U Pu, B.A., ate ae Law, ; 

Dr. Ba Maw, . Ph. b., Bar-at-Law. 

VU Tun Aung Gy ae 

U Kun, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Yin, A.T.M, 

U Ba Shwe. 

U Ba U. 

U Thaung Tint. 

U On Pe. 

U Chit Hlaing. 

U Ba Than. 

U Tun Aung, B.A., B.D. 

Mr. Aw Myo Shiu. 

U Ba Pe, B.A. 

Mr. M. M. Ohn Ghine. 

U Ni Toe. 

U Po Hmyin. 

Saw Po Chit, B.A.. Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Sygney Loo Nee. 

Saw Mya Thein. 

U Tun Kin. 

U Shwe Nyun. 

U Kan Ave. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law,. 
U Thaw Dwe, T.P.S. 

U Hla Pe, B.8c., BL. 

Saw Johnson PD. Po Min. 

Mr. S. Mahmud, B.A. 

Mr. B. N. Dass. 

Mr. Ramniwas Bagla. 

Mr. R. G. Alyangaz. 

Mr. K. C. Bose. 

Mr. A. M. A. Karim Gani. 

Mr. Bensarilal Redia. 

Mr. S. R. Roy, Bar-at-Law, 

Mr. J. A. L. Wiseham., Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. A. B. Chowdhury. 

U Ba Hlaing, B.A. 

Mr. H. C. Talukdar. 

U Myo Nyun. 

Mr. 8S. N. Haji. 

Mr. A. W. Adatnjee. 

U Tun Pe, 4.4... BL. 

Mr. (tanga Singh. 

Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.8. 


Mr. W. J. ©. Richards. 

Mr. F. B. Leach, Gog. 

Mr. £. C. V. Foucar, Bar-at- Law 
Mr. A. N. Strony. 

Mr. W.'T. Medntyre. 

Mr. J. §. Nelson. 

Mr. R. T. Stoncham. 

Mr. T. P. Cowle. 

U Ave Maung. 

Mr. Chan Cheng Theik, 

Mr. J. F. Gibson. 

Mr. A. M. Vellayan Chettyar 
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Bihar. 


As in the case of Bombay Presidency, the 
tovinee known hitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
1as suffered a territiorial diminution owing to 
the constitution of the Orissa Division as a 
Separate province. The tollowing details there- 
fore appertain to the new Mihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936. 


Bihar lies between 20°-30' and 27°30’ N. | 
latitude and between 82°-81' and 88°-26’ E. | 
longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is bounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district: 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal andthe 
Bay of Bengal; onthe south by the new pro- 
vince of Orissa; andon the weat by the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces, 


The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar is 69,348 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included inthe Province have since the 
Ist April 1033 been transferred to the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States and no longer form part of the Province. 
Chota Nagpur is a mountainous region which 
separates them from the Central Indian 
Plateau, Bihar comprises the valley of the 
Ganges from the spot where It issues from the 
territorics of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal, South of Bihar lies Chota 
Nagpur. Following the main geographical lines 
there are four Oivil Divisions with headquarters 
at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for Tirbut), Bhagal pur 
and Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The head- 
quarters of Government are at Patna. The new 
capital which lies between the Military Canton- 
mentof Dinapore and the old civil station of 
Bankipore is known as “Patna,” the old town 
being called “‘ Patna City.” 


The People. 


Jhe Province has a population of 32,553,05 
persons. Even so with 467 persona per square 
mile, Bihar ts more thickly populated 
than Germany. 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshed pur and Bhagalpur. During the 
lust ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Mubammadana form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitut® more thau 
one-fifth of urban popniation of the province. 
Animists account for 5°9 percent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau Ip a north- 
easterly direction, 


a es meidiemmieiatel 





There are only four towns,’ 


Industries.* 


The principal industry te agriculture, Bihar, 
more e¢pecially North Bihar, being the ‘‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the norma! area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,807,400 acres; 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
apn important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is irrigation tu Shahahed, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districte. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,(00 
acres in 1896 to 500 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts of the Tirhut Division jute is grown, but 
the acroage Varies according to the price of 
jute. The last serious famine was in 1895-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents § from 
elther the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sca are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the Aatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middie of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outtarn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring ot radi crops. 


Manufactures. 


Opium was formerly, with indigo, the cblef 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
uence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been cloved. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largeat 
in t: 


e world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up fn their vicinity. The most 
important ofthese are the Tinplate Company 
of Tndia, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited,and Indian Steel Wire Produots, The 
population ef Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1% million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the pravince 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industrics in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manbhum 
District have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty ycars, while 
valuable new fields are being developed 
et Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karanpura_ in 
Hazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as wellasthe size 
ofits eutput. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 


Administration. 


fhe Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Licu- 
tenant Governership with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a severe with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjeets, tn charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
in charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Couneil, is set out 
jn detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces In India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consista of two separate 
branches, viz.:—(1} the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Hallways andthe Public Health 
Engineering Branches and (2) Irrigation. There is 
only one Chief Engineer, in charge of both the 

. branches, who is also Secretary to the Local 
Government with an Engineor Officer as Under- | 
’ Secretary in the Buildings and Roads branch and 
a non-professional Assistant Secretary and a 
Deputy Chief Engineer in the Irrigation branch 
under him, The Electrical work of the Province 
is carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
Electrical Engineer anda staff of subordinates, 


Justice. 


The administration of justice ts con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna, Iv the administration of civil justice 

. below the High Court are the District Judgus as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
- Munsiffs, The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 


Court, unless these be specially conferred. The | 


ordinary 


Me ehe ca of a Munslf extends to all 
suite in w. 


ieh the amount or value of the subject 


matter in dispute dees not exceed Rs. 1,000: 


Brhar. 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercisin 
second and third class powers. The Distric 





Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first Instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Juint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who ia 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear-tent suits. 


Land Tenures. 


Estates in the Province of Bibar are of 
three kinds, namely, those permanently settled 
from 1793 which are to be found tn the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur 
and estates held direct by Government as 
proprictor or managed by the Court of 
Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act, 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Board of Revente 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera. 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixcd not only forthe landlords but also 
forallthe tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 


In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas 
the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman coliccts the rente 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 


Chota Nagpur has its own Tenancy Act. In 
the district of the Santal Parganas, the land 
tenures are governed by Regulations III of 1872 
and II of 1886. 


Police. 


The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tanta, The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 


Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
thirce Deputy Inspectors-General and 24 Super- 
Intendents, There are also 26 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents, The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and crimina] tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action whieh its assistance may be invoked. 


Bihar. 


stationed. 


There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Policeand one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. here are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to serve as a provincial reserve. 


Education. 


The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 


the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (7. 0.) 

Medical. 


The Medical Department is under the contro] 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 16 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 


The finances of the province have undergone a 
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59 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 631 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Ratlways, private 
persons, etc. 7,101,877 patients including 
82,680 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
saries in 1935. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 


, Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 


tutions amounted to Rs. 34,91,716. 


A large mental hespital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Bengal. A sanitorium at 
Itki in the district of Ranchi has also been 
establishoa!l for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres fer anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 


A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in cxistencoe 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga, 


change awing to the separation of Orissa from 


Bihar, so that it is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1936-37. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


GOVERNOR. 


His Excellency Sir Maurice Garnier Hallett, 
K.0.8.1L, C.LE., LC.S, 


PERSONAL STAFF. 

Secretary to Governor, Mr. A. J. Mainwaring, 
CLE, UC 8. 

Military Seeretary to Governor, Vieut. HH. J, 
Kauter, ‘The Royal Truk Corps (on leave) ; 
Lieut. D. G. Walker, Ist Battalion, D.C.T.1. 
(Acting. ) 

Aide-de-Camp 2nd Lieut, A. C. Mace Savage, 
Ist Battalion, The Queen's Royal Regiment, 
Licut. W. 0. Blackwood (Offg.) 

Honorary A.D. Cs, Major M. T. Bates, The 
Chota Nagpur Regiment, A. F, T., Lieut. 
R. P. YVadayva, 11/19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
Risaldar Major & Hony. Capt. Abdul Latif 
Khan Bahadur, 1.0.8.M. late 2nd Royal 
Lancers, (Gardner's Horse). 


Council of Ministers. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Muhammad Yunus, Bar-at- ; 


Secretary to Gorernament, Finance Departnent, 
H.C. Prior, c.1.&. 1.0.8. . 

ecretary to (orernment, Revenue Depariment, 
J. W. Houlton, 1.¢.s. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
J.G. Shearer, @.1.H., 1.0.8. 

Secretary to Ciovernment, P. W. D., Captain 
G. BF. Hall, (.8., Mc. 

Seerctary to Government, Education and Develop- 
ment Departments, S. Lall, 1.¢.s. 

Secretary, Loeal-self Government Department.— 
V. Kk. R. Menon, 1.0.8. 

Secretary Legislative Counril,—Salyid 
Yusuf, Bar-at-law. 

Dy. Svery., Legislative Deptt —J. A. Samuel, 
Rar-at-law. 


MISCRELEANKOTS APPOINTMENTS. 


Anwar 


Director of Public Instruction, ¥. R. Blair, wa, 


Inspector-General of Police, It.-Col. A. BK. J.C, 
Mc Dowell, ¢.1.B. 
Conservator of Ferests, J. 8. Owden. 


Law, Chief Minister (Appointment, Political, | Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col, 
a. 


Judicial, Jails, Education and Registration). | 


The Hon'ble Kumar Ajit Prashad Singh Deo, 
Minister, (Local Self-Government, Excise, 
Me iical, Public Works, and Public Health.) 

The Hon'ble Nawab Abdul Wahab Khan, 
Minister, (Finance, Irrigation and Commerce.) 

The Hon’ble Babu Gur Sahay Lal, Minister 
(Revenue, Development and Legislative). 


SECRETARIAT. 
Chief Secretary to Government, Political ana 
Appointment Departments, W. 1. Brett, ¢.3.1,, 
O.LE., 10.8, 


P.S. Mill 


' Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. 8. L. Mitra, 


I.M.S. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. 
ngers. 
Director of Agriculiure, Daulat Ram Sethi. 
Director of Industries, 8, M. Dhar, 1.¢.s._ 
Commitsioner of Excise & I, G@. Registration, 
Ki. O. Lee, 1.6.8. 
Director of Veterinary Services, Major P. B. Rilay. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societiey, N. Bakshi, 
10.8, 


O. R. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


1920 
1921 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.c.,K.0. .. 


Sir Henry Wheeler .. ae 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, — 
K.C.8.1., K-C.I.B. as ee ee 3097 
H. BE. Sir James David Sifton, 
K.0.1,B., 0.8.1.,1.0.8,  .. _ 1992 
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BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Patna City 
Patna Division 
Tirhut Division 
Bhagalpur Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
Central Patna 
Dina pore 
Barh 
East Bihar 

Do. os 
South Gaya .. 

De. 
Aurangabad .. 
Nawada 
Nawada 
North Gaya 
Buxar 
Bhabua 
North-East Shaha bad 
Fast Central Shahabad 

No, 

Sisaram 
West Saran Sadr 
Fast Saran Sadr 
North-East Siwan 
South-West Siwan .. 


East Gopalganj cum Mashrakh and Marhaura 
West Gopalganj.. o. 
Do. is 
North-West Champaran Sadr 
East Champaran Sadr 
South-West Champaran Sadr 
South Bettiah es 
North Bettiah oe és 
Do. . es - 
East Muzaffarpur Sadr, .. xg 15 


Names, 


Babu Sarangdhar Sinha. 
Babu Jagat Narain Tal. 

Babu Vindhyeshwari Prashad Verma, 
Babu Upendra Nath Mukharji. 
Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen. 

Babu Indra Dewan Saran Singh. 
Babu Shyam Nandan Sinha. 

Babu Ladoo Sharma alias Sheel Bhadra Yajee. 
Babu Shyam Narayan Singh, 
Babu Ram Prashad. 

Babu Birendra Bahadur Sinha, 
Babu Sukhari Pasi, 

Babu Anugrah Narain Sinha. 
Babu Jamuna Prashad Sinha. 
Babu Bundi Pasi, 

Babu Jugal Kishore Narain Sinha, 
Babu Hargobind Misra, 

Pandit Gupteshwar Pandey, 

Babu Harinandan Singh. 

Babu Budhan Rai Verma, 

Babu Jagjiwan Ram, 

Babu Harihar Sinha, 

Rabu Biresh Dutt Sinha, 
Babu Dwarkanath Tiwari. 

Babu Narayan Prarhad Sinha, 


Babu Shiveshwar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
Sharma, 


Babu Prabhunath Sinha. 
>xundit Gobindputi Tiwari. 
Babu Rambasrawan Rabidas, 
Babu Ganesh Prashad. 
Babu Gorakh Prashad, 
Babu Harbans Sahay. 
Pandit Baidyanath Misra, 
Babu Vishwanath Singh. 
Babu Balgobind Bhagat. 
Babu Mahesh Prashad Sinha, 
Babu Shivanandan Pasban. 
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Constituency. 


West Muzaffarpur Sadr. os 
Kast Sitamarhi cum Katra and Minapore 


South-West Hajipur ie ns aa 
North-East Hajipur i as ee 
North Sitamarhi 

West Sitamarhi 


North Madhubani 
South Madhubani .. 
East Midhubani cum Bahera 
Darbhanga Sadr ss... A ar 
Do. ok 
North-Wert Samastipur 
South-East Samastipur 
Do. 
South Sadr Monghyr 
Do. 
North Sadr Monghyr 
Wert Begurarai 
Kast Begusarai 
Jamui oe ‘ 


South Bhagalpur Sadr ni ae . 
North Bhagalpur Sadr cia Kishanganj .. 


Banka 
Supaul 
Madhipura 
Do. 
North-West Purnea 
Bast Purnea 
South-West Purnea 
Do. 
Deovhar cm Jamtara 
(odda Pr és 
Santal Parganas Sad 
Do. 
Ykaur cn Rajmahal 
Do. 
Central Hazaribagh 
Central Hazaribagh 
(Hrkdih cea Chatra .. 
Girldih erm Chatra .. 


Ranchi Sadr ee jad ee 
Do. a ws i oe 
Gumla ctun Simdega 
Do. sis ms Bk 
kKhunti a a ws ace i 


North-East Palanau 


Names, 


Babu Brijnandan Sahi. 

3abu Ramdayalu Sinha. 
Babu Rameshwar Prashad Sinha. 
Babu Dip Narayan Sinha. 
Babu Ramnandan Sinha. 
Babu Ramashis Thakur. 
Babu Rajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, 
Babu Chaturanan Das. 

Babu Jamna Karjec. 

Babu Suryyanandan Thakur. 

jJabu Keehwar Pasban. 

Balu Rajeshwar Prashad Naran Sinha. 
Babu Rameharan Sinha. 

Babu Sunder Pasi. 
Babu Sri Krishna Sinha. 

Dr. Rughunandan Prashad. 

jabu Nirapada Mukharji. 

Babu Rameharitra Singh. 

Babu Brahmadco Narayan Singh. 
Babu Kalika Prathad Singh. 
Babu Mewa Lal Jha. 
Babu Shivadhari Sinha. 
Babu Harkishore Prashad. 

Babu Rajendra Misra. 

Babu Shivananda Prashad Manda}, 
Babu Barsu Chainar, 

Babu Ramdin Tiwari. 

Babu Kishore Lal Kundu. 

Babu Dheer Narayan Chand, 
Babu Jaglal Chaudhuri Pasi. 
Babu Binodanand Jha. 

Babu Buddhinath Jha, 

Babu Bhagban Chandra Das, 
Babu Charan Murmu. 

Babu Shashibhushan Ray, 

Mr. Debu Murmu. 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 
Babu Hopna Santal, 

Babu Sukhial Singh. 
Babu Karu Dusadh, 
Babu Deoki Nandan Prashad. 
Babu Ram Bhagat, 
Bara Lal Kandarp Nath Shah Deo. 
Mr. Boniface Lakra, 

Babu Purna Chandra Mitra, 

Babu Rajkishore Singh. 
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North-East Palamau 
South-West Palamau 
South Manbhum 2 ee 
Do. as ae ws 
Central Mandhum 
Do. ea 

North Mandbhum 
Singhbhum ‘ 

Do. ase ane 

Do, 
Patna City 
Patna Division 
Tirhut is 
Bhagalpur Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
West Patna .. 
Hast Patna 
East Gaya 
West Gaya 
Shaha bad big 
Saran Sadr, or North Giampania Sadi 
Siwan 
Gepalganj 


South Champaran Sadr 
Bettiah 

Muzaffarpur Sadr 

Ha jipar 

Sitamarhi 


North-East Darbhanga 
North-West Darbhanga 
Central Darbhanga .. 
South Darbhanga 

North Monghyr 

South Monghyr 
Bhagalpur Sadr cum Banka 
Mudhipura cum Supaul 
Araria 

South Kishanganj 
North-West Kishanganj 
North-East Kishanganj 
South-East Purnea Sadr 
North Purnea Sadr .. 
South Santal Praganas 
North Santa! Parganas 
Hazaribagh .. ee 
Ranchi ewm Singhbhuin 


Names, 


Babu Jitu Ram Dusadh, 
Babu Jadubans Sahay. 
Babu Upendra Mohan Das Gupta. 
Babu Tika Ram Manjhi. 
Kumar Ajit Prashad Singh-Dco, 
Babu Gulu Dhopa. 
Babu Ambika Charan Mahik. 
Babu Pramatha Bhatasali. 
Babu Devendra Nath Sanmnta, 
Babu Rasika Ho. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sayid Abdul Aziz, 
Maulvi Hafiz Zafar Hasan. 
Maulvi Abdul Jalil. 
Nawab Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan. 
Maulvi Saiyid Mohiuddin Ahmad. 
Mr. Muhammad Yunus. 
Maulvi Sharfuddin Hasan, 
Mr, Sayld Najmul Hasan, 
Maulvi Muhammad Latitur Rahman. 
Chaudhuri Sharafat Wusain. 
Dr. Saiyid Mahaiud. 
Maulvi Muhaminad Qasim, 
Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haque. 
Maulvi Abdul Majid. 
Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Sani, 
Khan Suhib Muhammad Yakub. 
Maulvi Badrul Hasan, 
Mr. Tajamul Hussain Khan. 
Mr. Muhammad Shafi. 
Maulvi Ahmad Ghafoor. 
Maulvi Sayecdul Haque, 
Maaulvi Muhanunad Saliin (alias Ghola Babu) 
‘haudhuri Mahanunad Naziral dlasan, 
Maulvi Sajyid Rafiuddin Ahmad Rizvi, 
Maulvi Muhanad Mahmoud, 
Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Minatullah. 
Maulvi Shaikh Ziaur Rehman, 
Maulvi Zainuddin Hassan Mirza, 
Maulvi Shaikh Fagzlur Rahnin, 
Maulvi Muhammad Islamuddin. 
faulvi Shaikh Sha fiqul Haque, 
Swulvi Muhanimad Tahir, 
Mr. Salyid Ali Manzar. 
Waulvi Abdul Bari 
Maulvi Abdul Majid. 
Maulvi Shaikh Ramzan Ali. 


Bihar Legislative Council. 


Constituency. 
Palamau Sa i ae 
Manbhum 
atin 


Muzaffarpur ‘Town . 

Bhagalpur now nh 
hha City. 

Anglo- India n a, 
’atna and 'Tirhut eon Bhavwalpur Caropean 
Uhhota Nagpur Kuropean. . ‘ es 
Indian Christian : 

The Bihar Chamber of C ome rce_ 

The Bihar Planters’ Association .. 

The Indian Mining Association 

The Indian Mining Federation 

Patna Division Landholders 

Tirhut Division Landbolders 


Bhagalpur Division Landholders. . T 
Chhota Nagpur Division Landholders 
Jamehed pur Factory Labour 

SONNE cum Jamal pur Factory Labour 
Hazaribagh Mining Labour oe . 
University .. i 
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Names, 


Maulvi Shaikh Muhammad Husain. 

Quzi Muhammad Ilyas. 

Srimati Kamnakhya Devi. 

Srimati Sharda Kumari Devi. 

Srimati Saraswati Devi. 

Lady Lmam, 

Mr. A. H. Hayman, 

Mr. KE. C. Danby. 

Mr. J. Richmond. 

Mr. lgnes Beek, 

Babu Chakreshwar Kumar Jain. 

Mr. W. HL. Meyrick, 

Mr. 8S. A. Roberts, 

Mr. Manindra Nath Mukharji. 

The Hon'ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh. 

Babu Chandreshwar = Prashad Narain Sinha, 
OLE. 

Babu Surya Mohan Thakur. 

Babu Rajkishore Nath Shah Deo. 

Babu Natha Ram. 

Babu Harendra Bahadur Chandra. ° 

Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta, 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha. 
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Constituency. 


North Patna Division General 
Gaya General 
Saran evn Champaran General 
Muzaifarpur General 
Darbhanga General 
Monghyr cum Santal Parganas General . 
Bhagalpur con Purnea General 
Hazaribagh cum Manbhum General 
Ranchi & Palamau cn Singhbhum General 
Patna cum Shahabad Muhanimadan —. 
Gaya cum Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan, 
Tirhut Dv, Muhammadan a ; 
Bhagalpur Dv. Mulammadan 
Bihar kuropean — . 
Hlected by the Bihar Legishitive ‘Assembly 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ah 
Ditto ai 


Ditto 
Nominated 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Namen, 


Babu Rajiv Ranjan Prashad Singh. 

Raja Bahadur Harthar Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Babu Bishwanath Prashad Narain Singh. 

Babu Maheshwar Prashad Narayan Singh. 

Babu Ganga Nand Singh 

Rai Bahadur Deonandan Prashad Singh. 

Kumar Ramnand Sinvh. 

Babu Kalyani Prashad singh Deo. 

Babu Nalini kumar Sen. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tsmail. 

Mr. Saiyid Nagi Imam. 

Maulvi Mobarak Ali. 

Maulvi damilur Rahman. 

Mr. Alan Campbell Combe. 

Mr. Abdul Ahad Muhammad Noor. 

Mr. Baldco Sahay. 

Mr, Balram Rai, 

Mr. Hanst Lal. 

Mr, Gajindra Narayan Singh. 

Mr. Kainaleshwari Mandal. 

Mr. Nageshwar Prashad Singh. 

Mr. Puneydeo Sharma, 

Mr. Salyid Muhammad Hafeez. 

Rat Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Saiyid Shah Wajid 
Hussain. 

Mr. Tribeni Prashad Singh. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Gur Sahay Tad. 
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Orissa. 


Like Sind, Orissa was constituted a separat 
province on April 1, 1936. If Sind was a separat: 
geographical, ethnological and linguistic uni 
inside the administrative boundary of Bomba: 
Presidency, the new province of Orissa is th 
result of the amalgamation of various Oriy: 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged tc 
three separate provinces, viz., Bihar and Orissa. 
Madras and the Central Provinces, 


The Orlyas are an intensely patriotic people 
who bear great love fortheir culture and language 
They have always opposed any move to dis. 
member the Oriya-speaking ,tracts for politica 
or administrative considerations. The Oriya: 
trace their traditions far back to the days o 
Mahabharata, when there was the ancien 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territor 
now known as Orissa. Through successiv 
conquests and annexations in known history, 
the Oriyas passed through varying fortunes, untl 
at the time of the Moghul conquest the Oriss: 
country was broken up, and the people 
gradually lost race consciousness, although 
common language and Hterature continued ti 
act as a link. 


Race consciousness was revived with thi 
spirit of education under the British regime anc 
after the great famine of 1866, Sir Stafforc 
Northcote suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a scries of 
demands, 


History of Separation. 


The agitation for the unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained official recognition in 1903 
when the Government of India accepted thie 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 
of the Oriya speaking population under a single 
administration. About the same time, there was 
brought into existence the Utkal Union Confer. 
ence, which has since carried on a sustained 
avitation to unify the Oriyas. 


The first stage of success was achieved in 1919 
when an area of modern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amalgamated with Bihar to 
form what came to be known as the province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Although the status of 
Orissa in the province of Bihar and Orissa was 
much better than before, the advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to press their claim for the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strativo unit. Thelate Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford saw the justice of the Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favoured the redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis for the success of 
responsible government. They left it, however, 
to the provincial governments concerned to 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of the Montford constitution 
from 1920. 


The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council] 
endorsed the idea of amalgamation, but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate. 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the: 
C, P. Government had an open mind, | 


The Government of India then appointed 
what is called the Philip-Duff Committee to 
make local inquiries with a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in the 
north of Madras Presidency on the question of 
their union with Orissa. Mcassrs. C, L. Philip 
and A. C, Duff reported that there was ‘a 
genttine, long standing and deep seated desire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Oriya speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 


The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927, A sub- 
committee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended the creation of a 
separate administrative unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Orlyas’ contention that, under the 
autonomoue conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would be an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the C, P, 


Round Table Conference. 


When the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Round Table Confer- 
ence, the Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised form by the Maharaja (then Raja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. “ We want a province of 
our own,” he ssid, “on the basis of language 
and race so that we can be & homogenous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and be benetited by, the projected 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
United States of India will consist of small 
federated Statcs based on common language and 
race,” 


The Oriyas’ demand derived advontitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
for the constitution of Sind asa separate province, 
Those who backed up the case of Sind could not 
oppose Oriyas' clijm, which, therefore, came 
to be recognised at the Round Table Conference, 


In September 1931, the Government of India 
appointed the O'Donnell Committee to examine 
and report on the financial and other consequ- 
ences of sctting up a scparate administration 
for Orissa and to make recommendations regard- 
ng the boundaries in the event of separation, 
The Committee recommended the creation of a 
new province including the Orissa division, Angul, 
the Khariar Zamindari of the Raipur district 
and the greater part of the Ganjam district 
and the Vizagapatam agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the new Orissa province 
was to have an area of 32,681 square miles and 
a population of about 81,74,000 persons, On 
the question of financial and other consequences 
of separation, the Committee made recommenda- 
ions generally on the lines of the Sind Committee, 


In January 1936, an Order-in-Council was 
asued by tis Majesty's Government constituting 
Drisna aga separate province to be brought 
nto Hne with other provincial units onthe 
nauguration of Provincial Autonomy on April 


3 1937, 
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Extent of Province. bees but ae Haig en er Angula, 

7 Sambalpur and in e states o angpura, 

aa apace ot Onan areas comprised In the Talchor and Athmallik, Talcher has the largest 

: ti f Bi coalfields and they are being pee 

1. That portion o the Province of Bihar exploited. The Agricultural and the Industries 

ind Orissa which was known as the Orissa Departments which remained under the control 

[Pivision thereof. f the Revenue Commissioner till November 

. Areas transferred from the Presidency 1036 Was taken over by the Directar of Develop- 

lor badras ties : Oc RAESINCHES ment. A Deputy Director of Agriculture was 

. , appointed for Orissa. By the amalgamation 

(1) The Ganjam Agency Tracts ; of the ex-Madras and ex-Central Provinces 

(ii) The following areas in the non-Ageney ‘eas 15 additional factories were added to 

portion of the Ganjam district, viz., the taluks hose already in Orissa Division and four fish 

of Ghumsur, Aska, Surada, Kodala and Chatra- Curing yards with their staff were transferred 
pur, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and ‘TOM the Madras Presidency. 

Berhampur as lics to the north and west of the Administration. 

voundary line ; Sir John Austin Hubback, K.0.3.1., who has 


iii) So much of the Parlakimedi Estate as been appointed to be the first Governor of the 
Jies ta the north and cast of the sald Jine ; and nent province of Orissa, has had wide expe- 
: z i rience in the province of Bihar and Ortssa, and 
Prien A Nat is a way eerie esa ere has been actively associated with the life of the 
Estate and so much of the Pottanal talk as is People OF OFisse Jie S ppolmt pleat nas proved 
very popular and the province is eagerly looking 


not included in that estate. ‘orward to an intensive period of ol) round 
3. Areas transferred from the Centra’ development under bis able and sympathetic 
Provinces :-—- guidance, 


(‘) The Khariar Zamindari in the Raipur Justice. . 
district ; and ‘ v valet paragraph J2 oF the ree in Eoanell: 
+ . : " ; ; .¢ Patns Court is the High Court for the 

(ii) The Padampur Tract in the Bilaspur {-¢ Patna High en 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of ee oe cot x Peas owe < vir 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra. Pe ei » ARES he ea ee the Tet ees Pat at 
pur-Padampur estate and also of the following ails ACES dak ey — tk ae XI tas 1936 
7 villages, viz., Kuhakunda, Badimal, Panch. viene ay ine t of y A sige ro be ‘die . Jevpur. 
pudgia (Soda),  Barhampura = (Malguzari), “CW | Ourt of an Agency oub-J nage at oey pur, 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), Jogni and Thakurpal a Munsif’s Court at Nawapara and three addition- 
(Jogni.) a * al Criminal Courts, consisting of a District 
, Magistrate's Court and two subdivisional 
Agriculture Magistrate's Courts, were established in 1936. 


Agriculturally and industrially, Oriasa is a Civil Service. 
backward region. Jt has suffered as tho result The Cadre of the Indian Civil Service was 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces provisionally fixed at 17 including 13 superior 
for administrative purposes, This explains why posts and 4 inferior posts, As it was considered 
there are no hig factorics in Orissa, although undesirable to form a separate Cadre for such 
there are a large number of indigenons cottage & small number the Cadre is joint with Bihar. 


industries bespeaking the people’s artisanship. Elections 
Among the cottage industries may be mentioned : 
handioom industries, brass, bell metal, silver ,, 79 the clections under the new Reforms the 
filigree, cutlery, wood and paper pulp and horn Congress secured complete majority of seats 
articles. Sugarcane and jute are two important 2 the Assembly, On the refusal of the leader 
commerclal crops in Orissa, and arcas under both (Of the Congress party in the Orissa Assembly 
these are already increasing, The Orissa ''° form the Blforstty. pene uc ot ee 
forests can supply a large quantity of valuable SUtance from the Governor that he would 
timber and fucl, Fisheries too are an im. Bot use his special powers of interference or 
portant Industry of Orissa, The two valuable “et aside the advice of Ministers regarding 
sources of supply are the extensive Chilka lake Constitutional activities, the Governor invited 
and Purl where on an average 9,000 maunds of ve Maharaja of recaps ANY noes Ne 
cured fish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish ‘“liniatry. The latter accepted the offer pars 
respectively arc exported to Calcutta every 8 APril 1, 1937 took office as Prime Minister 
year ” with Mr. M. G. Patnaik and Maulvi Latifer 
Th hhict mf , Poa Rahman as Ministers. 
ie chief Mineral resources of Orissa are iron, ‘ a 
coal, limestone, mMangancse and mica, Tron THE BUDGET FOR 1936 37. , 
ore ix mostly found in Mayurbhanj, Keonihar, The first budget of the new Orivsa Province 
was presented before the Advisory Council 


and Bonai, al) States, The deposits in this area n 
are remarkable for the enormous quantity in May and was authenticated after discussion 
of extremely rich ore they contain. by the Council and was based mainly on 
More than 60 per cent. of the ore extracted In known sources of revenue and expenditure 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which plus fresh heads necessitated by the creation 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and of the new province. For purposes of the budget 
Stecl Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bird new sehemes intended to develop the prerieoe 
& Co. of Calcutta, Orissa cannot boast of such were left out of account and defetred ti Orgy 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal andi was in a position to pay for them, 
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The budget estimated a revenue deficit of 
Rs, 40 lakhs and in order to cover this difference 
to allow for certain item of non-recurring cx- 
penditure and to provide for a road fund and a 
famine rellef fund, the Government of India 
gave a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs. This sum was in 
addition to Rs. 14 lakhs already granted to 
finance the purchase of furniture and other office 
equipment for the new administration. 

That the administrators of the province were 
determined to balance its finances was obvious 
from the decision announced in the budget that 
the Governor would not appoint any Ministers 
for the transitional period, but would, if necessity 
arose, consult © committee of the Advisory 
Couneil. ‘The saving effected by this self-denial 
amounted to a little over Rs. 80,000. It was 
anticipated that some saving would also be 
effected by the postponement of appointments to 
the offices of the Deputy Director of Hospital 
and Assistant Director of Public Health. 

Faced with the problem of providing Rs. 55,000 
under the head ‘* Medical’’ and Rs. 35,000 under 
the head “Public health’’, the new administration 
managed to effect a saving of Rs, 35,000, in spite 
of the necessity to provide for drainage in 
Koraput, (a prospective district headquarters), 
80 that they had still to find Rs. 55,000. 

The budget also provided for the building and 
equipment of the Bacteriological Laboratory in 
Orissa ata cost of Rs. 71,000 which was reduced 
by 1ts. 68,000 in the Budget as unauthenticated 
by the Governor. Jt was expected that a saving 
of Rs, 10,000 would be made under the head 
‘* Civil Works, ” 


-In the result, as the Chief Secretary pointed 
out, “itis probable that in the budget, as finally 
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authenticated, the estimated closing balance of 


Rs. 1.34 lakhs will have divappearcd and the 
province will be rather over one lakh in debt.’ 
Somo supplementary cstimates were placed 
before the Advisory Council in October 10936 
and in the same session a Fineneo Committee 
was appointed by the Council at the invitation 
of the Governor to advise and report on new 
schemes for the year 1937-38. As with other 
provinces the Budget for the first half of the 
current financial year is based on a notification 
issued by the Governor. 


Capital for Orissa. 


In pursuance of the Government of India’s 
decision, in 1935, to construct a new capital 
for Orissa, the Chief Engineer to the Government 
of India and the Consulting Architect visited 
Orissa in September of that yoar. They re- 
ported that the site at Tulsipur in Cuttack was 
inadequate and unsuitable for building. The 
Technical Committes appointed to cxamine 
various sites suggested by the local Government 
met in July 1936 and reported strongly in 
favour of a site near Berbampur and on technical 
grounds preferred it to Cuttack as capital. 
The Advisory Council, attacking the report 
as unfair, resolved in favour of Cuttack as 
capital. Early in 1937, however, the Govern- 
ment of India announced that with the approval 
of the Secretary of State it had been decidcd 
to leave the choice of the capital to the decision 
of the new Government, to bo taken after 
April 1, 1937. In May 1937 the Orissa Govern- 
ment appointed a Committce to cxamine four 
different sites including Cuttack. After the 
Committce 's report i will be for the Government 
and the Assembly to determine the site, 
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Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented, 


West Cuttack Sadr 
Central Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
North Cuttack Sadr 
East Cuttack Sadr 
South Cuttack Sadr 
Central Kendra para 
North Kendra para 
Rast Kendra para 
Hast Jajpur 
East Jajpur 
West Jajpur 
North Jajpur 
Angul District. 
Kast Puri Sadr 
South Puri Sadr 
Narth ‘Puri Sadr 
North Purl Sadr 


General 


Name. 


Babu Raja Krushna Bosc. 
Babu Bichitrananda Das. 

Babu Atala Behari Acharya. 
Babu Kinai Samal. 

Babu Nabakrushna Choudhury. 
Babu Nityananda Kanungo. 
Babu Jadumoni Mangaraj, 
Babu Gobinda Prasad Singh. 
Babu Lokenath Misra, 

Babu Birakishore Behera. 
Babu Dwarakanath Das, 

Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 
Babu Sadhu Charan Das. 

Babu Girija Bhusan Dutta. 
Rabu Mohan Das, 

Tabu Jagabandhu Sinha. 

Babu Bist Behera. 

Babu Jagannath Misra. 


Orissa Legislative Assembly. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Kast Khurda Genera: 
West IKhurda 

Central Balasore Sadr 
South Balasore 
North Balasore 

East Bhadrak 

West Bhadrak 

West Bhadrak 
Sambalpur Sadr 
Sambalpur Sadr 
West Bargarh 

Bast Bargarh 

East Bargarh 
Khariar 

Ghumsur 

Kudala 


Chatra pur 
Aska-Surada 
Aska-Surada 
Berhampur 
Berhamipur .. 
Berhampur .. ; 
Baliguda-Khondmals 
Parlakimedi 


Naurangpur 
Jcypur-Malkangiri.. 
Koraput 

Cuttack Sadr 

North Cuttack cum Angu. 
Balasore cum Sambalpur 
South Orissa 

Cuttack Town 
Berhampur Town .. 
Orissa Indian 


Wonicn’s. 


Christian. 


Orissa Commerce and Industry, 
East Orisga .. Landholders. 
West Orissa .. 

Orissa Labour. 


Muhammadan, 
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Name. 


Babu Prannath Patnaik. 
Babu Godavaris Misra. 
Babu Mukunda Prasad Das. 
Babu Nanda Kishore Das. 
Babu Charu Chandra Ray Mahasa ya. 
Babu Chakradhar Behera, 
Babu Nidhi Das. 

Babu Jagunnath Das. 

Babu Nrupalal Singh. 

Babu Bodhram Dubey. 
Babu Prahaladrai Lath. 
Babu Fakira Behera, 

Babu Bisi Ganda. 

Lal Artatran Deo. 

Babu Biswanath Das. 


Raja Bahadur Sri Rama Chandra Mardaraja 
Deo Garu. 
Sriman Mandhata Gora Chand Patuaik Mahaga yo. 


Babu Gobindo Podhano. 

Babu Punya Naiko. 

Babu Divakara Patnaik. 

Sri Ramchandra Debo. 

Vysyaraju Kasi Viswanadham Raju. 

Babu Gobind Chandra Thatraj. 

captain Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chindra 
Gajapati Narayan Dee. 

Sriman Sadasibo Tripati Mahasa yo. 

sriman Radhamohan Sahu Mahasa yo, 

Babu Radhakrishna Biswasroy. 
hain Bahadur Saiyid Abmad Baksh. 

Saiyid Fazle Haque. 

faulvi Abdus Sobhan Khan. 

Qaulvitatifur Rahaman. 

rimati Sarala Devi. 

Mrs, A, Lakshmi Bai, 

Ir. Premananda Mohanty. 

Babu Rang Lal, 

Raja Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo Bahadur, 
Kt., 0.B.E. 

Raja Krishna Chandra Mansingh Harichandan 
Mardaraj Bhramarbar Rai. 

3abu Pyari Sankar Roy, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 
Rev. EK. M. Evans, Guusur-Udayagirl, Ganjam district. 
Mr. Hari Paul Jennah, Serango, Ganjam district. 
M. 2. Ry. Arabolu Appalaswami Naidu, Agency Public Prosveutor, Koraput. 
Sriman Radha Mohan Panda, Rayaghada, district Koraput. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tho Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
Si triangle of country midway between Bom- 

y and Bengal. Their aren is 131,557 sq. 
niles, which excludes an area of 967,680 acres 
or 1,512 sq. miles transferred to the newly 
formed province of Orissa from 1st April 1936. 
of which 80,637 are British territory proper, 
17,808 (viz. Berar) held on perpetual loase 
from H.E.H. the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population(1931) 
is 15,323,058 in C. P. British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Centra: Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H, the 
Nizam for tho maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E.H.the Nizam, 


The Country. 
The Central Provinces may roughly be divi. 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening oncs of plain country. In tho north- 


wost, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, ha 


covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura platcau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ decp ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the 0. P. proper. The Eastern 
half ofthe plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tho “‘lake country” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P, is again mountainous, contain- 
Ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes, The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this rogion. Berar lies to the south 
west of the C. P. and its chief characteristic is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 
The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Conds and other primitive tribes and these 
aborginal inhabitants fared bettcr from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of Immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides. The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forcsts 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the wholc population of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east. The 
main divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 


brought in by the Hindustanj- pee ne BS 

of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent. of the population and is the lingua 
franca. Marathiby 31 per cent. and Gondition 
7 percent. The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 
invasion adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising; of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple bocame first Chicf 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration hag made roads in all directions, the two 
truok railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
& great impetys has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
ve caused a steady growth of trade and have 

aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The primo sae g is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now recciving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement, The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,090 square milcs of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest; in Berar 
the forest arcais about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest areca beilug onc-sixth of the 
whole Province, The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest’ conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent. of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per ccnt., while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 percent. The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons. Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent. of the cropped 
area. Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 50 per cent., and cotton 
nearly 6 per cent. In Berar cotton eccuples 
43 Haid cent. Next comes juar and then pulees 
and other cereals and oll seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 38 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agriculture more than half 
‘ the working population is female, 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province, ‘The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1934-35 and 1935-36 was 1,82,358 and 
1,63,389 maunds, respectively. 

‘tho largost numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns sre employed in 
Manganese mining which in 1935 employed 
9,969 persons and raised 3,85,179 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,526,650 
tons and 13,105 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 


The total number of factorics of all kinds 
legally so described was 1,017 in 1935, the latest 
period for which returns are availablo and the 
number of people employed in them 59,896. 
The same cconomio influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage arc at workin the C. P. and 
Borar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industrics, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industrics in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away,a large 
development of trade has takcn place. The last 
pre-war reports showcd an iucrease in volume 
by one-third in cight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Contral Provinces 
and Lorar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by cight Secretarica and four under 
scoretarics. Under the reform scheme the ad- 
mintstration Is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a nun-officlal and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charges of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as followa:—338 elected from the 
C.P.; 17 elected from Berar; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members’ with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C, P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
threo divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division, Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. Tho divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioncr, immediately aubordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector Gencral of Police, 
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the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commiasioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector- 
General of Registration, and Registrar-Genera) 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies,the Director of Indua- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of  Veterina Services and a i Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Mandla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there are Assistant 
Surgeons) who is generaily also Superintendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails at 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore and Jistricgf Jails 
at Raipur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work js also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including ai § few  Angio- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsiidars, or membcrs of the Subordinate 
service. The district isdivided for administrative 
purposes into tahsi)s, the average area of which js 
1,500 square miles. In cach village a Jambardar 
or representative of the proprictary body is 
executive headman. 
Justice. 
, . The Court of the Judicial Commissioncr waa 
ithe highest court of appeal in civil cascs, and 
| also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
\revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
[eee proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with 
‘European British subjects. 


Quite recently the Secretary of State for India 
approved the proposal for the catablishment of 
a High Court in the Central Provinces and 
Borar ond Sind and a High Court has since 
January 1936 been established at Nagpur, 


Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges (9 in number) each 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. ‘The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Act and the Muni- 
clpality of Nagpur dates from 1804. Several 

revising Acts extend its scope and the (, P. 
| Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
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of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The O. P. Municipalities Act has a 
‘been extended to Berar. Vicwed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
‘towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province. 


Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there. is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than. Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
acpreaantarives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of 
members other than Government servants, 
nomivated by Government; 


~ Phe district councils in the Centra) Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
mits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotmente from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Uffice 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-official:. 


- Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies dircct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council funds. 


The Centra Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920. So far 930, Pan* 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years, 
It has now been filled In with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department, which com- 

ises Buildings and ads and Irrigation 

ranches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a network of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
tar and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early in tho 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). During the last thirty-six years 
asum of Rs. 7.25 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more hg pean are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari canals, 


Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tloned originally as productive works and the 
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remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as 


roe 
Iso ductive have all failed to justify their classttica- 


tion in that cate and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be ag Ste to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 823,000 acres, mainly rice and the income 
from these works more than covers the 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and 
management. 


Police. 


The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
[nspector-Gencral, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectora-General, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, inoluding the 
Criminal eae. So Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Halley 
Police with headquarters at Raipur 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 924 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman ts 
the subordinate of the villago hcadman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


Education. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Dirce- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses. Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
gencral education and (6) schools for special 
education. The latter are schools in which 
instruction is given in a special branch of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cular and these schools are kgown as Vernacular 
Schools. Tho Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools. The former ma 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wholly in the vernacular 
or (6) mainly in the vernacular with an option 
to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools in which in- 
struction is given both in Engli:h and the Verna- 
cular. In the High School classes instruction 
unti recently was Sy in English but the verna- 
cular was adopted asthe medium of instruction 
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at the ig creo of the school year 1922-23 
For the convenience of pupils whose mother 
tongue {s not a recognised vernacular of 

, the locality a few English medium classes 
are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 

their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or fromLIocal Funds and Municipal 
Fonds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
In their courses of study to the standards 
copygtr by the Education Department or by 
he High Schoo} Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “ facd ** by the Department 
and ‘their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
‘* recognition.” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 


Primary Education is under the contro! of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas, 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges :—at Nagpur, Morris College, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Agriculture College, the University 
College of Law, Central College for women, at 
Jubbulpore, Robertson College, Hitkarni City 
College, Spence Training College (for teachers), 
Hitkarni Law College, at Amraoti, King 
Edward College, at Wardha, Wasudev 
College and at Ralpru, Rajkumir College. 
There are also an Engineering School and a 
Medical School at Nagpur and a Technical 
Institute at Amraoti. 

Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
the University is represented. The High 
School certificate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy, 


Medical. 
The medical and public health services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
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inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1011. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
»pening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The prinel bay 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospit 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 in-patients; the Victoria Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo- 
dation for 177 in-patients ; the Daga Memorial 
(Dufferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
io at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
ital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 

bbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate fcr 270 
in-patients, Three {mportant hospitals for 
women have been recently opened at Chhinc- 
wara and Khandwa and Murtizapur and at ail 
district headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections have been opencd at 
the Main Hospitals for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Jubbul- 
pas in 1926, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 

alpur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 126 out of 186 local fund dispensaries 

ve been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination {s compulsory in nearly all Municl- 
pal towns in the Province. The Central Pro- 
ery gacune Institute at Nagpur was opened 
n ° 


Finances. 


A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last six 
years. In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round the year opened with an. unproductive 
debt of Rs. 74 lakhs, represent: loans 
taken in 1931-82, 1934-35 and 1935-36 to cover 
In the face of these circum- 
stances the budget presented this year was 
intended to mark time and Bo yeep, diver 
reached the stage beyond which retrenchment 
is not possible. To replace partially the fall of 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco was 
presented to the Council but as the Council 
was opposed to this levy the measure was finally 
dropped. Certain other small measures of 
taxation have since been passed by the council, 
but in the main the problem of augmenting 
resources for financing development remains 
unsolved, 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1936-37. 





Principal Heads of Revenuc. Debit Heads. Rs. 
Rs | Deposits and Advances— = 
: Famine Relief Fund =... ‘4 3, 43.000 
ae on Tncome Transfere from Famine Relief 
Land Revenue 2.65 57,0005 Jund a ve , * 
Mxcise is 61,54,000 Appropriations for Reduction or 
Stamps oe a en Avoidance of Debt < ee 8. 80,000 
Forest. zc 50.50,00 Sinkin 
ake f g Fund for loans granted to 
Kegistrati mn 506,000 Local Bodics.. ee us a 
Total 4,28 ,67,000 | Miscell incous Covernment. Account 11,600 
= | Depreciation Fund for Forest. 
Sesination Tramway a ° é% 20,000 
igation, 
s | Depreciation Fund for Govern: - . 
Irrigation, Navigation, Hmbank- | ment Presses... ie ‘*% 7.000 
ment and Drainage Works for 'Subventions from Central Road 
ee Capital Accounts are G00: ,| Development Account .. —.. 651,000 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- | Civil Deposits os oe = 1,01,000 
ment and Drainage Works for ‘ Loans and Advances by Provincial ; 
which n> cone! pchouiite are ‘5 ee Governments .. aes a 30,71,000 
i ; Os en | Advances from Provincial Joins 
Total 4,06.000: Hund and Government of India 16,00,00) 
Total Debt Heads .. 66,84, 000 


Debt Services, 


‘Yotal Revenue and Receipts 5,48,08,090 


3,31,000 | Ordinary 
| Opening balaneey Famine Relief : 

Civil Adniinistra'ion,. Fun) nes 0,600 
Adininistration of Justice 4,90,00€ Grand Total 5 93,18,000 
Jails and Convict Settlemonts 1,68,000 
Police ee 3,241,000 : Agot ee 
Education 6.85.00 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1236-37. 
beth ane bet Direct Demands on the Revenue, 
Agriculture 2 bone Land Revenue 18,235,000 
Industries 39,000 | 4. 

Miscellancous Departments 4,3:;,000 | Excise Saree 
———_-—— | Stamps aie 1,26,000 
Total os 23,45,0C0 Forest 37,57,000 
Reg'stration 1,99 000 
Civil Woks, pun Neer nose Morten 
Total 68, 54,000 
Civil Works ne “ 16,30,000 
a ° Irrigation, 
Miscellaneous. 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 3,000 Bocce ‘ : 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 45.000 —Nevieation.. “Pinbankment’ “ang 
Stationery and Printing ..  —.. 47,006 Drainage Works— 
Miscellancous oe oe o. 4,40,00C = Ynterest on Works for which 
Total 585.00C Capital Accounts are kept .. 
Other Revenue expenditure 
Extraordinary items. financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues .. ‘a ny es 
Extraordinary receipts 10,006 re 5 98.000 
Total Provincial Revenue .. Total 20,220,000 


ee re ery eter eT 


ESTIMATED EXXPENDITURE FOR 1936-37—contd. 


Trrigatton—contd. 


Capital Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged te 
Revenue.— 


Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works. 


A.—Financed from 
Insurance Grants, 


Ferine 


B.~ Finanecd 


from Haliiass 
Revenue ce eg 


Re, 


( 
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Miscellaneous. 
: Famine ag ‘ 
i Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. os ae we 
i Stationery and Printing— 
Reserved .. ve ee ve 
‘Transferred ig ie se 
Miscellaneous— 
leserved ., ie a % 
Transferred i as es 
Totsl .. 
For rounding a3 or ae 


| Total Provincial Expenditure... 


—_——- Principal Revenue heads— 
9,000' Forest and other Capital outlay 


Total 


Debt Services. 


Interest on Ordinary Debt.. 
Interest on other obligations am 


Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.. 


Ce eel 


Total .. 


Civil Administration, 


Genrcral Administration Reserved 
Do. Transferred 
Administration of Justice .. 
Jailsand Convict Settlements . 
Police oa os ee £ 
Scientific Departments 


Education — 
Treserved 
Transferred 

Medical... ae 

Public Health 

Agriculture 


Industries— 
Reserved a 
‘Transferred i 


Mis: ellarecous Departments — 


Keserved 
Total 
Civil Works. 
Civil Works— 
Reserved 
Transferred 


28,000 
15,000 
8,380,000 


69,29,000 
63,000 
27,08,000 
8,64,000 
61,16,000 
14,000 


1,254,000 
51,79, 000 
15,38 000 


3,€6,000 
16,27 060 


26,000 
281,000 


1,49,000 | 


sn Gm ee 


62,000 
64,09,000 


64,71 ,000 


eee | 


2,60,7 é 5 000 | 


Capital 


not charged to Revenue — 


Forest Capital outlay .. 
account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 
Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue— 


‘onstruction of Irrigation Works 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue es - 


MisceNancous—Ca pital outlay fiat 


charged to Revenue— 
Commuted Value of Pensions ., 


Total 


Debt Heads. 


Deposits and Advances— 


Famine Relief Fund = .. “a 


Transfers from Famive Relicf 
Fund ==... oy ae 


Depreciation Fund for Gatera: 
ment Presses .. ae ee 
Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway ‘ os 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account : 


Civil Deposits , 
Loans and Advances by. 
cial Government se 


Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India s,. o6 ais 


Total Debt Heads 


Provin- 


'Total Expenditure and Disburse- 


Closing balance { Framing 


ments “ sa a ee 
Ordinary . . 
Relicf 

Fund : 
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Rea. 
.. 3,000 
44, 23,000 
5,74,000 
14,000 


84,000 
6,21,000 


et ate 


67,19,000 


_ 28,000 


1,000 
12,67.000 


77,000 
13,735,000 


3,53,000 


=,26,000 


11,170,000 
1,01 ,000 


19, 05,000 


27,35,000 


i ne ere ne re 


646,000 





5,68,00,000 
—19,8 2,000 


45,00,C00 


ee ee rt en 


Grand Total .. 


Revenue Surplus 





5,03 18,000 


—-8,47.000 
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NOVERNOR, 
Mis Excellency Sir Hyde Gowan, B.A. (Oxon), 


K.¢C.S.1., C.1L.E., V.D., LG.S. 
MINISTERS. 
The MWfon'ble Mr. FE. Raghavendra’ Rao, 


Bar-at-Law,” 
The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde, B,A., LL.B, 
The Hon’ble Mr. 8. W. A. Rizvi, C.5.E. 
The Won’ble Mr. Dharam Rao Bhujang Rao. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. Geoffrey Pownall Burton, M. A. (Oxon), 
C.T.K., 1.C.8. 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNOR, 
C, P. AND Berar, 
Mr. R. N. Banerjee, 1.¢.8. 
SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, C.F. Waterfall, (.18., LCs, 
Financial Seeretaru, C.D. Deshmukli,  ¢.0.8., 
Las. 
Local Self Government Secretary, 
Lc.8. 
Revenue Seerelary, CT, W. Lillie, 1e.s. 
Settlement Secretary, P. S. Rau, Le.s. 
Legal Seeretary, ©. R. Hemeon, 1.¢.S. 
wducution Secretary, M, Owen, M.S¢., LES. 
Secretary, Public Works Department (Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branch), H. A. Wyde, 
M.C., C.T. EB. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS, | 
Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Registrar-General of Births, Death 
and Marriages and Inspector-General of Regis- 
tration, P.S. Raa, L.c.s. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, C. F. Bell, Lv.s. 
Excise Commissioner and Supcrintendent of 
Stamps, PS. Rau, 1.8, 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Rai Bahadur K. 
P. Verma, 1A. 
Postmaster-General. Krishna Prasada, 1.C.S. 
Accountant-General, 1. 1. Chatterjee, M.A, 
Tuspector-General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel 
N.S. Jatar, ).8.0., M. R.CS, (Eng.), LRP. 
(Lond.). LM. & 8. (Bom. ), IMs. 
Inspector-General of Police, Smyth, David Alex- | 
ander, CBE. 
Director of Public Instruction, M. Ow 
LI.S, 
Lord Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex Wood, 
M.A., O.B.K. ; 
Inspector-General of Civil MWHospital, 
Hennessy Joseph Martin Reeves, 
8. (iidin.), D.T.M. & a. (Lond.). 
Director of Public Health, Major S N. Makand, 
I.M.S. 
Director of Agriculture, J.C. McDovg ll, M.A, 
B.Sc, (din.), 1.A.8. | 
Director of Veterwary Servi ices, Jacdeo Singh 
Garewal, M.K.G.V.S., LV. 
Director of Industries and Registrar, Co 


G. S. Bhaja, 


n. ead 


Lt.- Col. 
LR. PL A 


-operatire 


Socicties, GC. C. Desai, 1.0.8. 
CHIEF COMMISSIONEKS, 
Colonel E. kK. Elliot 1861 
Lieut-Colonel J. K. Spence (Officiating) .. 1862 
R. Temple (Officiating) .. ; . 1862 
Colonel E. kK. Eliot ais ne -. 1863 
J, 8. Campbell (Officiating) a3 -» 1864 
R. Temple .. .. 1864 
J. 8. Campbell (Officiating) 1865 . 
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R. Temple .. 1865 

J. H. Morris, C.S.1. (Officiating) 1867 

G, Campbell 1867 

J. H. Morris, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) 1868 
Confirmed 27th May 1870, 

Colonel R. HH. Keatinge, V.c., 0.8.1. tO) 1870 

J. HT. Morris, ¢.8.1. .» 1872 

C, Grant (Officiating) 1879 

J. IT. Morris, ¢.S.1. ss 1879 

W.B. Jones, C.S.1. .. 1888 

C. 1. T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) | -. 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) . “i .. 1885 

J. W. Neil (Oficiating) .. 1887 

A, Mackenzie, ¢.S.1. .. 1887 

R.d. Crosthwaite (Offie tating) .. «1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J. W. Neill (Officiating) .. — . 1890 

A, P. MaecDonell, G.S.h.. . 1A 

J. Woodburn, ¢.8.1. (Offieiating) . . 1893 

Confirmed Ist December 1893, 
Sir C, J. Lyall, ¢.8.1., K.a.LE, ‘ 1895 
The Hon'ble Mr, D. G, J. Ibetson, re s i. 1808 
a Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.c. 8.1, 
(Officiating) .. 1899 
Confirmed 6th March 1902, 
(The Hon’ble Mr. J, P. Hewett, ‘o, S.1, 
CLE. (Officiating) 1902 
Confirmed 2nd Novemher 1903. 
The Hon'ble Mr. F. 8S. P. Lely, ¢.S.1., 
K.C.LE. (Officiating) ‘ea st .- 1904 
Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 
The Hon’ble Mr, J. O. Miller, €.8.1, ~» 1905 
S, Ismay, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) me .. 1906 
Until 2nd October 1906, 

F. A. T. Phillips, 1.¢.8. (Officiating) .» 1907 
Until 24th Mareh 1907. Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909, 

The Hon'ble Sir R. H. Craddock, K.C.5.1., 

1.0.8 .. 1907 
» Mr. H.A., “Crump, C.S.1., 10.8. 1942 


Sub. pro tem from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 
The Hon’ble Mr. M. W. lox-Strangways, 


C.S.L, 10.8. (Sub pro tem)... 1912 
» dr B. Robertson,  K.C.8.1., 
G.1LE., 1C.S, ag .. 1912 
» Mr. H. A. Crump, C.S.1, 
LCs. (Officiating) .. 1914 
» Sir B. Robertson, K.C.8.1, 1.¢.8, 1914 
» Sir Frank (George — Sly, 
K.C.S.1., L.C.8, . -. 1919 
GOVERNORS, 
H. 4. Sir Frank Sly, K.¢.8.L, 1.8, -- 1920 
H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.¢.S.1., C.B., 
C.LE., ©.V.0., C.B.E., 1.0.8, at ~- 1925 
HA. i. Mr. J. ‘f. Marten, ¢.8.1., 1.8. 
(Officiating) , : -» 1927 
H, K. Sir Montagu ‘Butler, K, CS » ¢.B 
C.LE., €.V.0., C.B.F., LG.8. es 1927 
H. 4. Sir A. i. Nelson, K.C.LE., 0.B. kK, 
L.O.8. (€ Mficiatiny) a 1932 
Hf. Ki. Sir Montagu Butler, K.C.8.1, C. B., 
C.1.K., C.V.0., C.B.E., L.C.8. , 1932 
H. E, Sir Hyde Gowan, K.C.S. l., c LE. 
V.D., LCS. 1933 
H. E. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar- 
at-Law (Officiating). 1936 


i. E. sir Hyde Gowan, KCL, 


O.1.E., 
V.D., LCS. ; 
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THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Elected Members. 


Constituency. Nan 
T.—-GENTRAL CONSTITUENCIES 
(i) Urban. 
Nagpur City ae is Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare. 

Do. oy _ Mr. TL. N. Hardas (Reserved Seat), 
Nagpur-Bhandara .. oe Mr. Chaturbhujbhaij Jasani. 
Chanda-Wardha .. oe Mr. Khushalchand Ghasiram Khajanchi. 
Jubbulpore City sa my Mr. Narmada Prasad Mishra. 
Jubblupore-Saugor-Seoni .. Mr. Keshaorao Ramchandrarag Khandgka 
Hoshangabad- Nimar-Chhindwara Dr. Jagannath Ganpatrao. 


Raipur- Bilaspur Drug ‘Mr. Pyvarelal Singh. 
East Berar... ™ ba a | Mr. Sambhajirao V. Gokhale. 
West Berar .. os Mr. P, B. Gole. 


(hi) Rural, 


Nagpur Umrer i or ..t Mr. Bajrang Lalanu. 

Io. “ .. | Mr. Sitarain Laxman Patil (eserred Seat). 
Katol-Saoner = 8 ..) Mr. Bhikulal Laxinichand Chanudak, 
Ramtck ah ae oe Mr. A. N, Udhoji. 

Arvi os wes i Mr. T. J. Kedar. 
Hinganghat-Wardha ie Mr. Pukhraj Koehar. 

Do. ea i Mr. Dashrath Laxman Patil (Reserved Seat). 
Chanda- Brahma puri esi Mr. hh. S. Duhe. 

Do. ee “ Me. DOB. Whobersade (Reserved Seat), 
Warora ie we am Mr. Niblkanth Yadaorag Deotale. 
Sironcha-Garchiroli ie The Hon'ble Mr. Dharmarao Bhiujangrao, 
Retul-Bhainsdchi .. ee [Seth Dipchand Lakshimichand. 

Multai is Ma $3 Mr. Biharilal Deorao Patel. 
Chhindwara-Sausar Dt Mr. Gulab Chand Choudhary, 

Do... i at Mri R. Jambholkar (Reserred Sef), 
Seconi os Me s Mr. Prabhakar D. Jatar. 
Amarwara- Lakhnadon x Mr. Dursashuokar Kripashankar Mehta. 


Jubbulpore-Patan .. = Mr. Dwiarka Prasad Misra. 

Do. oe ir fee : Mr. Matua Chaitu Mehra (Reserved Seat), 
Schora ne Be re: Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande. 
Murwara “a = 2: Mr. N, Hantnnantha Rao, 
Saugor- k trai ne oa Mr. GK. Lokras. 

Do... i ae Mr. Jalam Moti (Reserved Seat). 
Rehli- Banda £4 a Mr. Vasudeorao Venkatrao Subhedar, 
Damoh-Hatta he a4 ' Mr. Premshanker Laxmishanker Dhagat. 

Do. a oa : Mr. Bhagirath Rakhan Chaudhari (Reserved 


Seat). 
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Constituency. 


Mandla 
Niwas-Dindori 
Hoshangabad-Sohag pur 
Harda-Sconi-Malwa 
Narsingh pur-Gadarwara 
Do. 

Ahandwa 
Burluunpur- Harsud .. 
Raipur 

Do. 


Dhatntari 
Baloda Bazar 
Do. 


Mahasamund 
Bilaspur 

Do. 
Munycli = 

Bo. 6 is 
Kutvhora 
Janjgir 

Do. 
Drug 

Do. 
DBemetara 
Sanjari 
Bala ghat-Baihar 
Warasconi 
TDhandara-Sakoli 

Do. 


Gondia 
Chandur 
Morsj 
Amraoti i 
Eich pur- Darya pur-Meluhat 
Do. 
Akola-Bala pur 
Do. 
Akot sk 
Murtizapur-Mangrul pir 
Basim 
Yceotinal-Darwha 
Do. 


Name, 


J.—- GENERAL CO NSTITUENCIES—contd, 


(ii) Rural—contd, 


| Mr. Mabendralal. 

Mr. Lal Choodaman Sah. 

Lala Arjun Singh. 

Mr. Dattatraya Dhikaji Naik. 

Mr. Shankerlal Chaudhari. 

Mr. Rameshwar Agnibhoj (Reserved Seat), 
Mr. Bhagwantrao Anna Bhow Mandlof. 
Mr. M. RR. Mujumdar 

Mr. Anantram, 


Mahant Purandas Suddin Satnami (Reserved 
Seal), 


Mabant Laxodnaravandas Bairagi. 
Pandit: Ravi Shanker Shukla. 


Mahant Naindas Rajaram Satnani (Reserved 
Seat), 


Mr. Jamnalal Tejmal Chopda. 

The Honb’le Dr. i. Raghavendra Rao. 
Mr. Sukritdas (Reserved Scat), 

Mr, Ramegopal Tiwari, 

Mr. Muktawandas Ajabdas (leserecd Seat), 
Sardar Aimarsingh Baijnathsingh saigal. 
Thakur Chhedilal, 

Mr. Bahorik Ledwa Rabidas (Reserved Seat), 
Mr. Mohanlal Premsukh Khandelwal, 

Mr. Posu Satnami (2leserved Seat), 

Mr. Vishvanathrao Yadaorao Tamas kar, 
Mr. Ghanshyain Singh Gupta. 

Mr. Kanhaiyalka, 

Seth Badrinarain Agarwal. 

Mr. Ganpatrao Pande, 


Mr. Raghoba Gaimbhira Ghodichore (Ieserved 
Neat), 


Mr. Vo M. Jakatdar. 

Mr, Suganchandra Chunnilal, 

Mr. R.A. Deshmukh, 

Mr. Ganeshrao Ramchandra Deshmukh, 
Mr. Laxman Narayan Nathe, 

Mr, Ganesh Akaji Gayai (Reserced Seat), 
Mr. Bhimsingh Govindsingh, 

Mr. Neshao Januji (Reserved Seat), 

Mr. Umedsingh Narwvansingh Phakir, 
Mr. Vithalrnao Nara yanrao Jamadar, 


. | Rao Sahib Dinkarrao Yadaorao Rajurkar, 


Mr. Bhinrao Hanmantrao Jatkar. 
Mr. Daolat Nisan Bhagat (Reserved Seat), 
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Name. 
1.~-GENERAL CONSTITUE NCLES—Conld, 
(ii) Reral—contid. 
Pusad ee F i oe ..{ Mr. Narayan Balaji Bobde. 
Kela pur- “Wun ‘ “5 . .-/Mr. MW. P. Wolhe. 
Chikhli-Mchkar : a ‘4 .. | Mr. Pandhari Sitaram Patil. 
Do... : 6 nk .. (Mr. Laxinan Shrawan Bhatkar (Reserved Seat). 
Malkapur .. : tel oe .. (Mr. Tukaram Shankar Patil, 
Khamgaion-daleion <a - .- 1 Mr. Wrishnarag Ganpatrao Deshmukh, 


Tf... -MIUCHAMMADAN CONSTITUENCIES 
(i) Urban. 
Kahan Suhib Syed Muzatfar Hasain. 
.- | Mr. Mohwinmad Molibbul Hag, 
(ii) Reread, 
Nagpur x ae aie ra me .. | Mr. Moliimmad Yusuf Shareet, 





Wardha-Chanda —.. ee ie ae he | Khan sahil Syed Yasin. ‘ 
Mr. Abdul Razak Whan, 
Jubbulpore-Ma nda Mr. fftikhar Ali, 
Sauyor-Narsingh pur Mr, Majiduddin Ahmad, 
Himar vs “3 ai af | Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali. 
lene Hon'bie Mr. 5. W. A, Rizvi. 


Hoshanga bad-Chhindwara-Betul 





Raibur- Bilas pur-Drug 





Dhandara-TBalaghat-Seoni .- | Mr. Mohiuddin Khan, 

Amraoti aa oi = s% vt .. | Mr. Hidavat Ali. 

Akola A a és - aa .. | Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, 

Yeotmal Mr. Syed Abdul Rauf Shah, 

Buldana “Sb “3 : me ai .) | Whan Sahib Abdul Rahman Khan. 
ILL-- WOMEN'S CONSTITUENCIES (URBAN-» GENERAL), 

Nagpur City sie i ed .. | Mrs, Anasuyabad Wale, 

Jubbulpore.. ae = Be Sis | Mrs. Subhadra Kumari Chouhan, 

Auiwraoti- Akola ok és me 2.) Mrs. Durgabad doshi, 


TV.--ANGLO-INDEAN CONSTITUENCY, 
J.P The Revd. GC. Rowers, 
Vo RU ROPEAN CONSTITUENCY, 
a J.T Mr bh. Bartlett, 
VI-- BACKWARD AREAS AND UPRIEES CONSTITUENCY, 
Packward Tribes .. bis ee as .. | Mr. Cdel-han Shah, 
Vib. -COMMERCE CONSTITUENCY, 


Central Provinces Commerce 2 “is 2 Mr. Chhacanlal Jaideo Prasad Bharuka,. 
Burar Commerce... i Sie es .. (Seth Gopaldas Bulakhidas Mohota. 
VILE LANDROLDERS CONSTITUENCIES, 

Central Provinces Northern Landholders ony Beohar Rajendra Sinha, 

tentral Provinees Southern Landholder: Mr. Madhav Ganuadhar Chitnavis. 
Berar Landholders .. bs er Mr. RLM. Deshmukh, 

TX.— LABOUR CONSTITUENCIES. 

Trade Union Labour 24 o. .. | Mr. Ganpati Sadashiv Page. 
Factory Labour .. ve i (Mr V2 RR, Ralappa. 


X.—UNIVERSITY CONYRTUENCY, 
University Sey iss + »-t The Hon'ble Mr. B. G. Rha parde, 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
cast and south by west and may gcnerally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The _ terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Mardan, 
Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the 
rugged mountainous regions on the north and 
west between those districts and the border line 
of Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the 
political control of the 1. Eh. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand, Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencics. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the six administercd districts 
is responsible forthe management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sectionsof the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border ‘Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 


The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Walcs. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. Inthe Hazara District there 
arc 20 persons to a square mile and in the 


trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156, 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per 8. mile. The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. liesin the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Tran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Karly history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion 
Last cane the Sikhs invasion beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British In 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afyhanise 
tenin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a posi- 
tlon dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a per.nancnt garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from atations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road trom 
annu, through Razmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. ‘Yhe effect of this measure has heen 
a marked improvement in the Interna) peace of 
he ‘Tribal area. 


The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequentiv discussed, with 
she double object, in the earlier stages of these 
iebates, of securing closcr and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such altcrations n the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab  ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chicf Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi 
cation with the Government of India tn the 
Foreign and Political Department, In Apri 
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Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration In 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, ao that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 


“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed selt-determination and 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result ‘give scope for that self- development within 

the views expressed upon the matter in the |the gudian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India| art¢r which it is now striving we are assured 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and it... vith o cyntented Frontier population 
unofficials to investigate it. The Committee, | Indla can face with calm resolution the future 


presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, M.L.A., i that the Frontier has in store for her.” 
Joint Foreign Sccretary, toursd the Frontier | 


Province and the Punjab and heard numerous! 
witnesses, Its members were Messrs, Raza; | . 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Rahitn ' is 4,684,364, made up as follows :— 
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1932 the Province was constituted a Governur’s 
Province. In_ political qucstions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 


The People. 


Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. : Hazara at ae ee -- 669,636 
N. Bolton, 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H.: Trans-Indus Districts .. »- 1,755,440 
Parker, 1.0.8. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry ' Pras Border Aréa Pe .« 2,259,288 


developed practically into a contest between: 3 ; 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lincs-; This last figure is estimated. There are 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their; My 561°3 females per 1,000 malcsin the towns 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 4nd 872°2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
reunion of the administered districts of the | Ses. 

Province with the Punjab or, if that were not! This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial’ prosent be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
administration of the Province under the Punjab) more than in other parts of Northern India 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans 00' whoreit also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
the otherhand claimed the right of their Province ! pore than in any other Province of India. There 
to a statue corresponding with that enjoyed by ‘is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- | girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
forms initiating and providing for progress along phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
that line. The Hindus argued that ao separate | nopulation has to face many trials which are 
Patban Province on the Frontier would cause intnown to men. Tho evils of unskilled mid- 
a dangcrous sentimental division from the rest of witery and early marriage arc among them. 
India, with loanings towards the allied racial! goth the birth and death-ratcs of the Province 
elements outside British India. The answer to! are abnormally low. The birth-rate in the 
that was that a contented Pathan Province’ saministered districts, according to the last 
would be a valuable buttresa against hostile: avaiabte official reports, is 25°6 and the deatb- 
fecling acrosethe Border. The Committee's de- | rate 21.9. 

liberations ended in disagreement,the two Hindu | ‘Tha dominant language ol the: Province i 
meinbers writing sach a separate report asvOur | Pashtu and the population contains several 
able to the Hindu vtewpoint already explained, lingual strata. The most important sections 
aml the majority of the Committee, comprised of the population, both numerically and by 
of allita other members, recommending ad vance social puaition, are the Pathans, They awh 
on # Provincial basis. Their principal recom- a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 


mendations were for— 


Retention of the Scttled Districts and ‘Triba) 
Tracta a¢ a separate unit in charge of a minor 
adminiatration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 


the Settled District and appointment of Mem-: 


ber of Council and Minister; 


ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarca to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent. of the total and Sikhs to 
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a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


(Under the North- West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all qucstions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these mattcrs the Mohammadan Law where 
the parties are Mohammadans, and Jlindu Law, 
where the partics are Hindus, is applicd in 
sofar as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative cnactment and is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not been modified by 
any custom. 


The climatic conditions of the N.W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the river in 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intenscly 
cold in winter. The air is gencrally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of tempcrature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.W.. Monsoon scason, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mcsopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
elther the wintcr or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. 


Trade and Occupations, 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufacturcs. There ig 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lics across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N. 
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system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz. 
dap, within the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, woo! and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the rallway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from the trans-frontier area havo 
always pursued their wandcrings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India, ‘the Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop both tho 
Manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce havein recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
Means of communication, have to some extent 
heen deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices arc a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
a8 in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent. and uucultivated 
to 75 per cent. 


The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has ad vanced, free medica) 
rclief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has becn reformed and the desire 
of people for cducation has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financia] embarrassments. In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population is 6°1 and that of female Scholars 
to the total female population is 1°52 
for the year 1935-36, per cent. malics and 7 
per cent. females of the total population 
are returned as litcrates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu. 
‘ation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13°3 per cent. are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 


W. F.P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. | throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
The line connects with the porth -west railway jsidcrations of strategy, must materially im- 
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prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The grcat enginecring 
project of the Upner Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lIcsser work 
of the Paharpui Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a uumber of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Vrontier Province is conducted by H. FE. the 
Governor and Agent to the Governor-General. 
lis staff consist of— 


1) ‘The Pol. Re ident on the N. W. 
Froutier. 

(2) The Hon'ble Minister for Home Affairs 

(3) The Hon'ble Finance Minister. 

(4) The Hon'ble Minister for Agriculture. 

(5) Yhe Hon'ble the Speaker, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

(6) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Governinent of India, 

(7) Members of the Provincial Exceutive 
and Judicial Service. 

(8) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(0) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendcnts of Police. 

(10) Officers reeruited for the service of 


departinents requiring special 
knowledge-—Militia, Engineering, 
Kducation, Medicine and Vorestry. 


The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are :— 


(The Pol. Resident on 
the N. W. Frontier. 
Chief Secty, Revenue 

— and Divil, Commer. 
Secretary, Developmcnt 
Departments. 
Dy. Commissicners — 6 
1 
Asst. Commissioners 


; _llome-Secretary : 
Administration; { Resident in Waziristan J 
Political Agents 
Senior Sub-Judges 1 
and Asst. = Polith al b14 
| Agents. 


( Judicial Commis. 


Judicial Comunr.'s | sioner. 
Court & Dis-< Two District 
trict Judges, | Sessions Judges, ; 
| One Additional ditto. J 
The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into frum two to there sub- 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
{Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 


and 
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who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The  vil- 
lage community charactcristic of some parts 
of India ia not indigenous among the Patti ns. 
[ts place as a social unit is to some extent tuien 
by the tribe, whichis held together by the. :ics 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has becn introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for policc, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Volice, a. Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools. ‘The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesscs 
one forest division, that of Wlazara. The 
P. W. D. of the Province carries out dutics 
econuectcd with both Irrigation and Buildings & 
Roads. Itis organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions, under a Chief Enginecr, P.W.D, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to Hl. EB, the 


Governor. The administration of the civil 
police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 


force of Fronticr Constabulary. Of the Agencics 
only Kurram and Tochi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all five administ- 
ered districts is controlled by the Revenue 
and Divisional Commissioner. For the adtninist- 
ration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, andtheir Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of tne business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee's 
report to which referenre was made above. 


FINANCES. 


In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
{ Rs. one crore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 


The Administration. 


The principal  offieers in’ the © present 

Administration are :— 

H. BE. the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General,— Hf. i. Sir George Cunningham, 
K.G.8.L, K.C.LE., 0.B.E., (Assumed charge, 


2nd March 1937). 
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Secretary to Gorernor—Captain A. J. Dring. 
Aide-de-Camp—Lieut, J. Grose. 
The Political Restcent On the 

J. G, Acheson, ©.1.E., 1.€.8, 

Resident, Waziristan—Major H. H. Johnson, 
O.LE., MM. 

Judicial Commissioner-—Mr. J. Almond, Bar-at- 

Law, 10:8: 

District Judicial Commissioner-~Khan Bahadur 
Kati Mir Ahmad Khan, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue and Divisional Commisstoner,—Mr. C. 

V. Salusbury, 1.¢,8. 

Chief Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P.— 
Mr. A. J. Hopkinson, 1.¢s. 

Secretary to Government, Development Depart- 
menis—Major J. R. L. Bradshaw. 
Home Secretary to Government—Mr. 

Mitchell, t.c.s. 

Financial Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P.— 
R. BK. Chuni Lal, 

Advocate-General, Secretary to Government 
Legislative Department and Legal Remem- 
brancer—S, Raja Singh, M.A,, LL.B, 

Assistant Secretary (General) to Government, 
N. W. F. P.—Mr. R.N. McMorran, 15.0. 

Asstt. Financial Secy. to Govt., N.W.F.P.—Sh. 
Ata Elahi Siddiqi. 

Indian Personal Assistant, H. E. the Governor— 
Khan Bahadur Sultan Mahd. Khan. 

Secreary, Public Works Department—Mr. G. M. 
Ross, 1.5.k. 


N.W. F.—Mr. 


A. N. 


Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals ani 
Prisons.—Lt.-Col. K. 8. Townsend, M.c., 
M.D., B.S. (London), M.R.C.P. (London), 1.M.8. 


Inspector-General of Police—Mr. H. O. de Gale. 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary—Mr, HH. 
Liltie, 1p. 


Director of Public Instruction—Mr. T. C. Oryill, 


M.LA., C.1E., LEB. 


Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Frontier 
Circle—H. L. Srivastava, W.a. 

District and Sessions Judge, Pe hawar- -Captain 
Abdur Rahim Khin. 
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Additional District and Sessions Judges, 
Peshawar, Hazara & Kohat-—Captain H. D. 
Rusthton. 

K. 8S. Muhd, Saflar Khan, b.A., LL.B. 

Diott, & Sessions Judge, D. 1. Khan—M. Muhd, 
Ibrahim Khan, B.A,, LL.B, 

Political Agents. 

Captain EK. H. Cobb, 0.B.E., 
Chitral. 

Major C. 8. Searle, M. 0., Khyber. 

Mijor V. M. H. Cox, North Waziristan. 

Mijor C. ©. H. Smith, Kurram. 

Capt. H. A. Barnes, South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Major B. P. Ross-Hurst, M.c., Hazara, 

LL, W. Jardine, 1.c.8., Peshawar. 

Major A. A. Russell, M.c., Dera Ismail Khan. 

Major G. L. Mallam, Bar-at-Law, Kohat. 

Captain F. KE, Laughton, Bannu, 

Captain Iskandar Mirza, Mardan. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

The Hon'ble Tieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.C.S.L, from 9th November 1901 to 
8rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Coloncl Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, G.C.1E., K.0.8.1., from 4th Juno 
1908 to 9th Scptember 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Graut, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.L.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffcy, K.C.V.0., 
C.S.1., 1.C.8., from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.0.LE., C.8.1., LC.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930. 


The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.C.1.B., €.8.1, 
1.¢.S., from 10th May 1930 to (th September 
1931. 


Dir Swat and 


Fo)mer Governors. 
H. KE. Sir Ralph Griffith, K.c.S.1, ¢.LE., from 
sth April 1932 to Ist March 1937. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER, 
Milik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, b.A., Ub. 
DepuTy SPEAKER, 
Khan Muhammad Sarwar Khan Tahir-Khaili, 5.a., L0.B. 


Elected Members. 


Constituency. 


Peshawar Cantonment (General Urban) .. 
Bannu Town (General Urban), 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Urban) 
Peshawar West (Gencral Rural) 


Peshawar Mast (General Rural) 


Hazara (General Rura)) ... TA * 


Kohat (General Rural) 

Bannu (General Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan (General Rural) 
Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) 


Peshawar City (Muhammadan Urban) 


North-West Fronticr Province Towns (Muham- 


madan Urban). 
Tanawal (Muhammadan Rural) 
Abbottabad West (Muhammadan Rura)) 
Abbottabad East (Muhammadan Rural) 


Haripur North (Muhammadan Rural). 


Haripur (Centra) (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Haripur South (Muhammadan Rura}) 


Manshera North (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Upper Pakhii (Muhammadan Rural) 


Lower Pakhli (Muhammadan Rural) 


Bara Mohmands (Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Khalils (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hashtnagar North (Muhammadan Rural) 


Hashtnagar South (Muhammadan Rural) 


Name, 


Rai Bahadur Mahr Chand Khanna, 


.. Rai Bahadur Chimal Lal, 


Lala Bhanju Ram. 

Dr. Charuchandar Gosh. 
ala Jamna Dass, 

Rai Bahadur Ishar Dass. 

Lala Wukam Chand. 

Rai Sahib Kanwar Bhan 


Kai Bahadur Rochi Ram, 


» M. Abdul Rab Khan. 
- M. Pir Bakhsh khan. 


Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan. 


-» M. Mohammad Zaman khan, 


Pir Muhammad Kamran, 
khan Sahib Abdur Rehman Khan. 


Khan Muhammad Sarwar Khan. 


- M. Abdul Majid Khan, M.B.E, 
- The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qayum 


khan. 
Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan. 


- Khan Mohimmad Attai Khan of Battal. 


- M. Faqira Khan. 
. Qazi Attaullah Khan. 


. Arbab Abdul CGhafur Khan. 


Khan Abdu) Ghafoor Khan, Bar-st-Law 
Doctor Khan Sahib. 
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Constituency. 


Doaba Daudzai (Muhammadan Rural) 
Nowshera South (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Nowshera North (Muhanmiadan Rural) .. 
Baizai (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kamalzai (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Ctmannama (Malimmadan Rural) 
Ragzar (Muhamimadan Rural 

Amagzai (Milamimadan Rural) 

Janeu (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kohat (Mahammadan Rural) 

Teri South (Wuhamimadan Rural) 

Teri North (Mulvummadan Rural) 

Banna Kast (luhammadan Rural) 

Bannu West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki East. (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lakki West (Muhammadan Rural) 

Tank (Muhanunadan Rural 

Kwlachi (Muhammadan Rural) 

Dera Ismail Khan south (Muhammadan Rural) 
Dora Ismail Khan North (Widvuumadan Ritral). 
Southern Districts (Sikh Loural) 

Peshawar (sikh Rural) 

Hazara Maurdan (Sikh Rural) 

Peshawar Landholders 


North-West Frontier Provinee Landholders 


Name. 


Arbab Abdur Rehman Khan. 

Mian Jaffar Shah. 

Khan Muhammad Samin Jan. 

Khan Zarin Whan, 

Khan Amir Muhammad Khan. 

Khan Abdul Asiz Whan. 

Mian Ziauddin, Bar-at-Law, 

Khan Azizutiah WNhan, Bar-at-Low, 
Kvn Majik-ur-Rahman Khan. 

Pir Sayed Jalal Shah. 

M. Muhammad Afzal Khan, 

Captain Nawab Baz Muhammad = Khan, | 
Khan Nasrallah Whan. 

Khan Akbar Ali Khan. 

Khan Faizuleh han. 

Nawab Mohammad Zafar Khan. 
Nawabzada Muhianunad Said Khan. 
Khan Sahib Asadullah Khan. 
Nawabaada Allah Nawaz WKhan, Bar-at-Law, 
Khon Abdullah Khan of Potiah, 
Sardar Ajif Singh. 

Sardar Jageat Singh, 

Rai Sahib Parma Nand, Bar-at-Law, 
Khan Bahadur Saadullal Khan, 


Sardar Muhammad Aurang Zeb hhian, 


Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly|Surma. 
administered and unadministcred tracts on its 


northern and castern bordcts, comprises an area 
of.some 67,334 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the Statc of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-cast fronticr of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges onthree sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from cach other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the castern border. 


Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur, Of the population in 1931, nearly 53 
millions were Hindus, over 2} millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent. of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent. speak Assaincse: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali aud 4 great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 


areas of waste and rivers the density of the | 


province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 


Agricultural Products. 

It hag ayricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 5,291,825 
acres being devoted on this crop. Exceptin the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. ‘Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. ‘The arca under tea consists of 4,35,661 
acres. Wheat and tobacco arealso grown and 
about 37,999 acres are devoted to sugarcane, 


Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23°39 to 241°76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520°09 inches. ‘The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84°8 
in July. Karthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 


Mines and Minerals. 

The only mincrals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures arc inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 196,677 tons were raised 
:¥1935. Limestone is quarried in the Khas} 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroloum is worked only in 
Lakhimpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 
inemoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
Atates that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Lrahmaputra and 
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This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a 8.8.1. trend. 


Manufactures and Trade. 


Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost cvery house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and carthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent. of the population. Assam 
catrics on a considcrable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 


Communications. 


Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
1 tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than other parts of India. <A large ficet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
| boatsruns between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
Brahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra- 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to 
Cherrapunjee and also between Dimapur, on the 
Assam Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting Shil- 
long with the Surma Valley, has been completed 
and has greatly improved inter-valley communi- 
citions, The Government of Assam had in 1928 
carried out a cousiderable programme ofroad im 
provement and another programme which aims 
at the improvement of nearly 300 miles of 
road cither by metalling or gravelling and the 


construction of 12 big bridges is  ucaring 
Completion, Kutcha roads are being main- 


tained by of mechanical plant which 
has proved successful in maintaining, throuh- 
out the year, a surface fit for - motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
geveral branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to ‘T'insukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the westof the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Kangapara from Tangla 
junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra bas been opened to tratiic, 
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Assam, 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position for 1936-37 is set out in the 


following table :-—~ 





Principal Heads of Revenue— Trs. | 
Taxes on Income as $s 3,25 
Salt 6 oe ae 15 
Land Revenue we 1,23,13 
Excise .. de wig ~ : 33,71 
Stamps bs es a 17,20 
Forest .. a “Ms aa ‘5 13,55 
Registration .. + re ‘ 1,66 
Railways— 

State Railways— 

Gross receipts . a me Pe 
Deduct—W orking expenses wis Be aes 

Net receipts .. ae sie sa 


Subsidised Companies — 


Total .. ws a 
Debt Services— 
Interest ae ; el 2k 58 


Civil ‘Administration — 





Administration of Justice .. es 1,85 
Jails and Convict pebpernonte se 90 
Police .. a ’ ea 1,62 
Ports and Pllotage , : 
aware a@¢ ee oe 3,71 
Medical ‘ os ae ue 1,67 
Public Health cS tg wg 1,06 
Agriculture .. i ae = 1,18 
Industries 25 
Miscellancous Departments .. rs 69 
Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 

Public Improvements— 
Civil Works .. ee es es 20,44 
Miscellaneous— 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. 21 
Stationery and Printing ae es 43 
Miscellaneous .. ae ea 90 


Contributions and Assignments to and from the 
Central Government— 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ee a ce ‘a 

Revenue in England .. 

Capital Revenue— 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 


»o 8,88 


the Assam Government... 6,78 
Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 57,43 
Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt .. ae avd 10,C0 
Government Press— 

Depreciation Fund oe 20 
Provincial Subvention from Central 

Road Development Account és 17,88 
Suspense ae ow es as <4 
Civil deposils .. te i “3s ee 00 
Total receipts .. ov % ae $,29,36 


Opening Balance ae ae ie - 


Grand total .. “s “ es 3,29,36 
Expenditure,— 


Reserved Subjerts— 

Land Revenuc a ed a 16,88 
Stamps a3 us 7-8 as 41 
Forest .. ae we . aie 11,75 
Forest . ae . i 

State Railways — a = <i 

Subsidised Companies - Sa i 


Miscellaneous Railway expenditure... 
Construction of Railways 


Tre, 


Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works P nt 
vo 


Interest on ordinary Debt 
Appropriation for ceaoeion or 
avoidance of debt . * ee 
General Administration ‘a 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police (other than Assam ee 
Police (Assam Rifles) : 
Ports and Pilotage 
Scientific Departments 
Education (Huropean) 
Medical ‘i 
Miscellaneous Departments se, 
Civil Works .. 
Famine Relief and Insurance. 
Superannuation Allowances 
Pensions i 
Stationery and Printing os 
Miscellaneous .. us 
Extraordinary charges 
Contributions to the Central Govern- 


and 


ment by the Provincial Government _ 


Total Reserved Subjects .. wh 
Transferred Subjects— 
Land Revenue os oe aa 
Excise .. a ee 


Registration .. 

General Administration 

Scientific Departments se 4 
Education Seaetid than Fepopeany 
Medical.. ‘ a 

Public Health ee 
Agriculture ate 
Industries ; a 
Miscellancous Departments ii 
Civil Works .. 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous . 


Total Transferred subjects 


Capital Expenditure— 

Forest capital outlay not charged ie 
revenue 

Civil Works not. charged to revenue. 

Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue is 


10,00 
29.43 
10,27 
5,51 
28,51 
3.77 
09 

3 

85 

1 

96 
61,01 


22,68 
2°66 
5,62 
Nil 


2,19,10 


5,40 
1,57 
1,07 


31,08 
13,92 
7,68 
8,16 
2,30 
1 


4,00 
50 
2,60 


ee 81,29 


26 


1,39 


Payment of gratuities to retrenched personnel 8 


Goverument Press Depreciation Fund 


10 


Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund 10,00 


Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account as 

Suspense 

Expenditure in England 

Civil deposits... .. 


Total expenditure 


a Closing balance 
Grand Total .. ore 


1,42 
15,88 
10,98 
60 


3,29,36 
Nil 


120,36 


Assam. 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
bim. In 1905, as the result of further delibera- 
tions, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Licutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengai Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in-. 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
{ormed into & Separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chicf Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of admini. 
stration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
tises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVERNOR. 

His Excellency Sir Robert Neil Reid, K.¢.s.1, 

K.C.1LE., 1.8, 
THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Maulvi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Suadulla, KT., M.A., HL. 

The Hon'ble Shams-ul-Ulama Maulana Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Wahecd, M.A. 

The Hom’ ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy, B.A. 

The Hon'ble Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, 


L.L. 

The Hon'ble Maulvi 
Khan. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF His 

GOVERNOR, 

Seeretary, J. P. Mills, LC.8. 

Military Secretary, Major ¥F. A. Esse, 
Battalion, 10th Gurkha Hiltes. 

ahide-de-C ‘amp, Captain R, E, Peel, The Duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantry. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. A. HH. Vileher, 


Multamimnad Ali Haidar 


EXCELLENCY THE 


2nd 


M.C, 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Sardar Bahadur Suba- 
dar-Major Nainsing Mall, 1.D.8.M.. OBL. 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar Sundar Singh 
Chhetri. 
SECRETARIES, ETC. TO GOVERNMENT, 
Chief Seeretury, C.K. Rhodes, ¢.L5., L¢.8. (Otfg). 
Secretary to Government. Finance and Revente 
Departments, A.W. Patton, LC.8 

Secretary to Government, Education and Local 
Self-Government Departments, C. S. Mullan, 
LCs 

Secretary to Government in the Legislative Depart- 


ment and Secretary to the Assam Legislative 


Council, A. 1. Blank, 1.¢.8. 
Secretary to the Leyislative «Assembly, Ananda 
Kanta Barua, B.A. (Provisional). 
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Secretary to Government in the Public Works 
Department, G. Reid Shaw, 18.5. 

Joint Secretary to Government in the Home 
Department, T. FE. Furze, 1.P., M.C. 

Under-Secretary to Government in the Departments 
under the Chief Secretary, M. Hadi Hussain, 
1.0.8. (Offg.) 

Under-Secretary to Government in the Education 
and Local Self-Government Departments, Abu 
Nasr Muhammad Saleh, M.A. 

Deputy Secretary to Government in the Finance 
and Revenue Departments, A. V. Jones, 1.8.0. 
V.D. 


Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Dinesh 
Chandra Das. 
Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W’.D.) and 


also in charge of non-Technical duties of Under- 


Secretary, Public Works Department, Anath 
Bandhu Datta. 
Assistant Registrar, Assam Secretariat, Public 


Works Department, Rasendra Nath Bhatta- 


charjee, B.A. 
ASSAM REVENUE TRIBUNAL. 

Member, J. A. Dawson, C.1.E., 1.0.8. (Offg.}. 
ASSAM PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Chairman, J. Hezlett, C.1.E., 1.0.8. (Retired). 
Members, Maulvi  Faiznur Ali, Rai Bahadur 


Janaki Nath Das Purkyastha. 
Secretary, R. R. Thomas, M.A., B.L., P.BR.8. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Director of Land Records & Surveys, I. @. 
Registration, ete., Durgeswar Sarina. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Sociely & Village Authorities, 5. L, 
Mehta, I.C.S. 

Director of Agriculture, Rai Bahadur J. N, 
Chakrabarty. 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. 

tai Sahib 3. C. Ghosh (Tempy. 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, C. ‘G. M. Mackar- 
ness (Olfg.) 

Commissioner of Ercise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham. 
mad Chaudhuri. 

Superintendent und Remembrancer of Legal 

Affairs and Admintstrator-General, A. L, 


Blank, 10.8. 
of Police, T. E. 


Inspector-General 
J.P., MAC. 
Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison, (offg.). 
Director of Public Health, Dr. 8. HH. oe? (Offg.). 
Chief Engineer, G. Reid-Shaw, 1.8 


GOVERNORS. 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.C.8.1., K.C.LE., 
1921. 
Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E., 1922. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.0.8.1., K.C.1.E., 1925. 
Sir Willlam James Reid, K.C.1.E., C.8.1., 1925. 
Sir Egbert Laurio Lucas Hammond, &.0.8.1. 
C.B.E., 1927, 
Sir Michac! Keane, &.C.S.I., €.1.B., 1932. 


Sir Abrahim James Laine, K.C.LE., 1935, 
Sir Michael Keane, K.C.S.1., C.2.E., 1035. 
Sir Robert Neil Reid, &.C.8.1, K.C.LE., LCS. 


Furze, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
SPEAKER. 
Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 
Elected Members (108). 


a mt a aie ae i A 


Names. Constituency by which elected, 


OR A I A Mey eee ee ~ ae ns ee ne cE I een te teen 


1 —UENE RAL, 


Srijut Jogendra Narayan Mandal, B.L. .. 

Srijut Santosh Kumar Barua 

Kumar Ajit Narayan Deb 

Srijut Paramananda Das . 

Srijut Jogendra Chandra Nath 

Srijut Ghanashyam Das, B.A., Kaviraj.. 

Srijut Kameswar Das, M.Se., BL. 

Srijut Gauri Kanta Talukdar, B.L. 

Srijut Siddhi Nath Sarma, BL. .. 

Srijut Jogendra Nath Barua, B.L. or 

Srijut Beli Ram Das, U.L. (for reserved seat) 

Srijut Kehini Kumar Chaudhury, BL. .. 

Srijut Gopi Nath Bardoloi, M.A., BL. .. 

Srijut Purandar Sarma, M.A., 1.1. 

Srijut Bipin Chandra Medhi, B.L. 

Srijut Omco Kumar Das, B.A. 

Srijut Mahadev Sarma... 

Srijut Haladhor Dhuyan .. 

Srijut Mohi Chandra Bora 

Srijut Purna Chandra Sarma ws ea 

Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia (for reserved seat) 

Srijut Rajendranath Barua, b.L. 

Srijut Sankar Chandra Barua 

Srijut Krishna Nath Sarma, BT. 

Srijut Ramnath Das, BL. (for reserved seat) 

Srijut Debeswar Sarma, BL, 

Srijut Bhuban Chandra Gogoi 

Srijut Jadav Prosad Chaliha 

Srijut Lakheswar Barua 

Srijut Jogesh Chandra Gohain 

Srijut Rajani Kanta Barua 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua, Bo. 

Babu Akshay Kumar Das (for reserved scat) 

Babu Karuna Sindhu Roy Se 

Babu Bipin Behari Das (for reserved seat) bud 

Babu Shibendra Chandra Biswas : 

Rai Bahadur Promode Chandea Datta, BL. i Ge 
CLE. 

Babu Dakshina 
M.A., BLL, 

Babu Lalit Mohan Kar 

Mr. Basanuta Kumar Das .. ; 

Babu Harendra Narayau Chaudhury 

Babu Kshirode Chandra Deb . 

Babu Balaranm. Sircar (for reserved seat 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakravar ty, B, A. 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda 


Babu Kala Chand Koy Namasudra (for Pena 
seat). 


Ranjan Guptu Chaudhuri, 


Dhubri (Central). 
Dhubri (South). 
Dhubri (North). 
Goalpara (North-West). 
Goalpara (South- ast). 
Barpeta (South). 
Barpeta (North). 
Nalbari. 
Kamrup Sadr (North). 
Kamrup Sadr (Central). 
Kkalnrup Sadr (Svuth). 

Do. 

Do. 
Mangaldai (South). 
Mangaldai (North). 
Tezpur (West). 
Tezptr (Last). 
Nowgonz (West). 
Nowygony (South- Kast). 
Nowgong (North- lust). 

Do. 
Golaghat (North), 
Golaghat (South). 
Jorhat (South), 
Jorhat ( North). 

Do. 
Sibsagar (West). 
Sibsagar (Hast). 
Dibrugarh (Central). 
Dibrugarh (West). 
Dibrugarh (Mast). 
North Lakhimpur,. 
Sunamgan], 

Do. 

Habiganj (North). 

Do. 
Habiganj (South). 


South dsylhet (West). 


South Sythet (last). 
Sylhet Sadar (South). 
Sylhet Sadar (North). 
Aarinyanj (West), 
dSurimyganj (ast). 
Do. 

Hailakandi. 
Silchar, 

Do. 
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Constituency by which clected. 


1.—MUHAMMADAN. 


Maulvi Ghyasuddin Ahmed, B.D, 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid 
Maulvi Jahanuddin Ahmed, B.L. 
Maulvi Motiar Rahman 
Maulvi Muhaminad Amjad Ali 
Maulvi Syed Abdur Rout, Bo. 
“Sir Syed Muhanad Saadulla 
Mr. Kakhruddin Ali Alined, Bar-at- aw 
Maulvi Sheikh Osman Ali Sadagar 
Maulvi Muhaminad Amiruddin .. 
Maulvi Badaruddin Ahmed, B.D. 
Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali 
Khan Sahib Sayidur Rahman 


Maulvi Muhanunad Magqbul 
ddhury. 


Maulvi Munawwarali, B.A., LL.D. 


Hussain Chow- 


Maulvi Dewan Mihwamad Ahbab Chowilliry ; 


Maulvi Abdul Bari Chowdhury 

Dewan Ali Raja 

Maulvi Mudabbir iaskain: Chaunur 

Maulvi Asraf Uddin Chaudhury 

Maulvi Abdur Rahman 

Maulvi Naziruddin Ahmed 

Maulvi Abdul Aziz : 

Maulvi Md. Ali Haidar jeliaii a 
Shamspululama Matwana Abu Nasr Md. W aie: 
Maulvi Abdus Salam 


Khan Bahadur Dewan Eklinvur Bona Chaudhury. 


Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Mutizur R: alas 
Maulvi Mubarak Ali 


Khan Bahadur Hajee Abdul Majid Chaudhury. 


KKhan Bahadur Mahmud Ali 
Maulvi Mazarrof Ali Laskar 
Maulvi Namwar Ali Barbhuiya 


Dhubri (West). 
Dhubri (South), 
Dhubri (North). 
Goalpara (West). 
Goalpara (East). 
Barpeta. 
Kamrup (South). 
Kamrup (North). 
Nowgong (West). 
Nowpong (East). 
Darrang. 
Sibsavar. 
Jakhimpur, 
Sunamganj (West). 


Sunamganj (Central). 
Sunamganj (iast.). 
Sunamganj (South). 
Hahiganj (North-West). 
Hahiganj (North-East), 
Habiganj (South-Weot). 
Habiganj (South- Kast), 
South Sylhet (West). 
South Svihet (Central). 
South Sylhet (east). 
Sylhet Sadr (Central), 
Sylhet Sadr (North). 
Mvihet Sadr (West). 
Sylhet Sadr (hast). 
Sylhet Sadr (South). 
Karimganj (West). 
Karimganj (Central). 
Karimganj (South). 
Hailakandi. 

Silchar. 


1U—WOMEN'S 


Miss Mavis Dunn, B.L., BT. 


Wowen’s (Shillong). 


IV—EUROPEAN, 


Mr. William Fleming 


Mr. Comfort Goldsmith 


European. 


V.—INDIAN CHRISTIAN, 


Indian Christian. 


ViI—LD. ACK ARD TRIBAL (VLAINS). 


Srijué Rupnath Brahma .. 
Srijut Rabi Chandra Kachari 
Srijut Karka Miri .. 

Srijut Dhirsing Deuri 


ViL—BACKWAKD ARE 


Babu Benjamin Momin 

Babu Joban Marak 

Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy 

Rev. LL. Gatphoh 

Srijut Khorsing Terang, ‘Mu asiar 


Goalpara (Tribal), 

Katmrup (Tribal). 

Jakhimpur and Majuli (Pribal), 
Nowgong (Pribal). 

AS (HUELES), 

(Garo Hills (North). 

Garo Hills (South). 

Shillong. 

Jowai. . 

Mikir Hills. 
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Names. 


Assam Legislative Council, 


Constitucucy by which clected, 


VITI.—PLANTING. 


Mr. Frederick Weston Hockenhull ae 
Mr. Leslie Arden Roffcy < 
Mr. Donald Brockholes Harvey Moore : 
Mr. Lionel James Godwin 

Mr. John Richard Clayton ; 

Mr. Arnold Bellamy Beddow, C.1. k., Vv. D. 
Mr. Arthur Frederick Bendall : 
Stijut Naba Kumar Dutta ei 
Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee is eS 


European Planting. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Indian Planting (Assam Valley). 
Indian Planting (Surma Valicy). 


IX.—COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Mr. William Richard Faull 
Mr. Kedarmal] Brahmin .. 


European Commerce and Industry. 
Indian Commerce and Industry. 


X.—LABOUR. 


Srijut Bideshi Pan Tanty 

Srijut Bhairab Chandra Das 
Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwan . 
Babu Parmesvar Parida Ahir. 


Doom Dooma (District Lakhimpur). 
Jorhat (Sibsagar district). 
Vhakurbari (Darrang district). 
Silchar (District Cachar). 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Elected Members (18). 


Names. 


Constituency by which clected. 


I.—GENERAL. 
Babu Apurba Kumar Ghose, M.A., B.L. Goalpara. 
Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri, M.A., L.L. Kamrup. 
Rai Bahadur Manamohan Lahiri, B.l. .. Darrang. 
Ral Sahib Balabaksh Agarwalla Hanchoria Nowgong. 
Babu Gazanand Agarwalla Pe ~ Sibsagar. 
Rai Bahadur Rameswar Saharia Lakhimpur, 
Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt ‘ Cachar. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhattacharya - Hills. 
Babu Mon Mohan Chaudhury Sylhet (West), 
Babu Suresh Chandra Das és Sylhet (East). 


11.—MUNAMMADAN, 


Mauwlvi Abdul Hai, M.Sc., BL. .. 
Maulvi Tafazul Hussain Hazarika 
Maulvi Md. Asad Uddin Chaudhury 


‘Lower Assam Valley, 


Upper Assam Valley. 
Surma Valicy (Kast), 


Khan Bahadur Maulavi Gousuddin Ahmed Surma Valley (Central). 
Chaudhury. ; 
Maulvi Golam Mastafa Chaudhury bs 2 Surma Vallicy (North-West). 
Maulvi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury aa bg Surma Valley (South-W est). 
111.— EUROPEAN, 


Mr. H. P. Gray as 
Mr. W. E.-D. Cooper, C.LE. 


Assam Valley. 
Surma Valley. 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country. 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main: 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area: 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as-| 
signed to the British Government by treaty: 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area: 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants, 


The country, which is almost wholly muun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Centra) 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in ecg by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The _political connection of the British 
Government with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
se the British lines of communication. 

e districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to ad- 
minister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and thcse 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
Rritish Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 
Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 


and ite rainfall is exceedingly irregular and T 


scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11} inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 Inches and in the plains the average 


tainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3, The majority of the ind{genous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Baluch, as arule, cultivate their own Janda. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extensivn of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of ite fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing, 


Education is imparted In 107 public schools of 
all kinds with 4,121 scholars. ‘There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Harnai on the Sind-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal In 1935-36 
was 6,747 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob = District near Hindubagh. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1935-36 amounted 
to 21,090 tons. 


Administration. 


The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-Gencral and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tlon in Baluchistan is sclf-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
custonrary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but alsoin the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levics there are ordinarily thme 
rregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Pondemnentely the Provinoe is not 
self-supporting, the deficlt being met from 
Imperial Funds. 
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Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com: 
missioner in Baluchistan, The Hon’ble Lt. 
Col, A. E. B, Parsons, ¢.B.E., D.8.0, 

Revenue and , Judicial Commissioner, R. XK. 
L. Wingate sq,, C.1.E., LC.8. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-Genera 
and Chief Commissioner, Major I. W 
Galbraith, M.c. 

Under-Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General und Chicf Com- 
missioner, lt. D. Hi. Biscoe, 1.4. 

Secretary to the Agent tu the Governor-General. 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier] 
E. F. 8. Dawson, M.¢, 

Assistant Seeretary to the Agent to the Governor-| 
General and Chief Commissioner, Major J. 
Ii, Lidierth, M.8.k. (on leave), 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quettu, Major C, i. U. Dremner, Mc, 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Cammis- 
sioner, Quetta, Captain A. S, B, Shah, La. 

Political Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass and of Chagat District 
Major 1. Il. Gastrell, 14. 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
Chagai, Captain G. A. Cole, LA. 

Axsistunt Political Agent, Mekran, Panjgur, 

muptain M. O, A, Baig, 1.4. 

Political Agent, - Sibi, Major R, G. &. W. Alban, 

J 


vA. 

Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, K TR. Mohd. 
Murtaza Khan. 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nastrabad Sub-Dicision, District Sibi, B. M. 
Bacon, Ksq., LCs. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Lt.-Colonel R. G. Hinde. 

Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Lt. 1,8. 
Chopra, 1.4. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, Major 
Db. G. H. de la Fargue, 1.4. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt. V.W.D. 
Willoughby. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Jt.-Col. B. HW. Kamahaka, M.¢,, IMS. 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Blair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Rangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamer, 


The total area of the Andaman Islands is| 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles, 

The total area under cultivation in March 
1936 was 10,296 acres and the remaining areca 
being dense forest. 

The population enumerated at the Census of 
1931 was 29,463 of whom 7,552 were convicts, 
The number of convicts on Ist April 1936 
was 5,918, | 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


PORTS :—Port Blair and Boningto in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars, Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars, 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioncr. A penal settlement was esta- 
blished at Port Blair in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner, W. A. Cosgrave, OLE, 

LO.8, 


COORG. 


Coorg is a small petty Province in Southicrn 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its areca 
js 1,593 square miles and its population 
(163,327 according to’ the census of 1981.) 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chicf Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In_ hitn 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Seerctary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg the chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters aru at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1924. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffec no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Europe. 

Chief Commisstoner, Coorg, The Hon. Lt.-Col. 

C, T. C. Plowden, ¢C.1.E. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Mcrwara is an isolated British Pre- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Govy- 
ernor-Gencral in Rajputana adininisters it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province is divided 
nto the Sub-divisions of Ajmer and Kekri and 
the Tebsils of Beawar and ‘Todgarh, — the 
two latter forming the Merwara Sub-division 
with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
ard a population of 560,292. At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Seindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British, Sixty-two per cent. of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The prncipal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, | oil- 
seeds and wheat. . 

‘thief Commissioner, The Won, Lt. Col, Sir 

(i. D. Ogilvie, K.C.LE., 0.8.1, 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to and Tawahi and several of the private houses 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. have been connected to the mains. Drainage 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers completed, 
and crew of a Lritish Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood. Negotiations having Climate—The average temperature of the 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
Government of Bombay despatched a force range being from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
under Major Jsaillie which captured Aden on with variations upto 102. The lulls between the 
January 19th, 1839, monsoons in May and September are very 

oppressive. Tut Aden is usually free froin 

Aden is an cxtinct volcano, five miles long infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
Gibraltar docs, having a circuruference of about soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground. The highest common to tropical countries. The annual 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- rainfall varies from } inch to 8} inches, with an 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden irregular average of 3 inches. 
is 1,725 fect above sea level. Rugged spurs, 
with valleys between, radiate from the centre Aden Protectorate.—-The principal Chiefs 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, relations with the British Government, and 
was obtained by purchase in 1868 and the their territories and dependencies comprise 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square the Aden Protectorate. Im April 1905 an 
miles in extent, was subsequently purchased Anglo-Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
provision for an overflowing population, between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Attached to Aden is the {sland of Perim, 5 Turkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
square miles in extent, in the Straits of Bab-cl- opposite Perim, to the river Bana, some 20 wiles 
Mandcb at the entrance to the Red Sea. The north-east of Dhala’, and thence north-cast 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from to the Great Desert (Rub’ al Khali), With 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, were attached certain modifications this frontier has been 
to the Aden Residency until 1931, when ney accepted by the Treaty of San’a signed on Lith 
were transferred to the control of the British February 10384 as the boundary between the 
Resident in the Persian Gulf, Aden Prvtectorate and the territories of the 

King of the Yemen, who became ruler of 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, he former ‘turkish possessions in 8. W, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman ATablia after the conclusion of the Great War, 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. The Aden Protectorate stretches eastwards 
The 1931 ccnsus showed Aden, with Little 48 far as Ras Dharpah Ali, to include the 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a Hadhramaut and the territorics of the Sultan 
population of 48,388. of Qishn, bordering ypon Oman, and comprises 

in all about 42,000 square niles. 

The language of the Scttlement is Arabic, : . : . 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
The population is chiefly Arab. The chicf 20 island about 1.382 square miles In extent 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture lying off Cape (ruardafui on the Aftican coast. 
and dhow building. ‘Ihe crops of the tribal low , Sokotra is included in the Aden Protecturate 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little! by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little the British Government in 1886: its population 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruit, | fs said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, © 
cofice and a considerable quantity of wax and! and fishing onthe coast. The Aden Protectorate 
honey are obtained. ‘Lhe, difficult problem which is under the control of the Governor and 
of water supply has been solved. An Commander-in-Chief, Aden, is not directly 
artesian supply of fresh water has been administered, and since the withdrawal of a 
obtained at Sheikh Othman. Karly in 1924 small British Garrison from Dhala’ in 1906 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet nO military posts have been maintained in > 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The | tribal territory, 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore | ae P couse ee 
at 750 gallons per hour, A second bore was|,, Administration. — Aden was transferred from 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive ‘(he administrative control of the — Govern- 
than the first. Five more bores have since Ment of India to that of the Colonial Office with 
bren sunk, but two bores only are in operation effreet. from. ist April, 1937, Irom whith date it 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require. [assumed the status of a Crown Colony, 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water! eee 
has practically replaced condensed = water. The Administration is vested it His Excellency 
Supply mains for veteiuting water by plpe the Governor and Commander: in Chict who ts, . 
connection to houses have heen laid at Crater ansisted by an Nxecutive Council, 
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In spite of the transfer in control it is intended 
that there should be as great a degree of conti- 
nuity as possible in the machinery and methods 
of Government, This willinvolve the retention 
of the spirit and in most cases of the letter of 
existing laws and regulations, the preservation 
in judicial cases of the right of appcal to the High 
Court of Bombay, the continued use of Indian 
postage rates and Currency and the maintenance 
of the port as a free port. 


The management of the port is under the 
control of the Board of Trustees formed in 1888. 
The principal] business of the Port Trust in recent. 
years has been the deepening of the harbour so 
as to allow vessels of large size to enter and leave 
at all states of the tide. 


The Police Foree, consists of land, harbour and 
armed Police. 

The Aden Settlement performs all the munici- 
pal functions in Aden. 

Names and Designations of Officers. 


His Excellency the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and Protectorate of Aden, 
Lieutenant-Colone] Sir Bernard Rawdon Reilly, 
K.C.M.G., C.L.E., O.B.E. 


Air Officer Commanding, British Forces in Aden, 


Afr Comodore W. A. McClaughry, ».s.0., 
M.C., DFC. 


The Home Government. 


His Honour the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Aden, The Hon’ble Mr. J. Taylor Law- 
rence, 

M. C. 


Political, Secretary, V.ieutenant-Colonel 


Lake, C.M.G. 


Chairman of the Port Trust and Settlement, J.V. 
Alexander, M. Inst, C.E. 


Civil Secretary, Major M. ©. Sinclair. 
Finance Officer, A. Muchmore. 


Senior Medical Officer of the Colony of Aden 
Licutenant-Colonel] KE. 8. Phipson, C.1.£., D.8.0., 
I.M.S. 


Commandant of Police, ). ¥. P. Reid, Lp. 


KAMARAN.---The Island of Namaran in the 
Red Sea about 200 miles north of Perim was 
taken by the British from the Turks in 1915, and 
is administered by the Government of India 
through a Civil Administrator under the control 
of the Government of the Colony of Aden. It 
has an area of 22 square miles and a population 
of about 2,200. <A quarantine station for pil- 
grims travelling to Mecca from the East is 
Maintained on the Island under the joint control 
of the Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch East Indies. 


Civil Administrator, Captain D. Thompson. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for elxty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors, In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerps relating te the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and ite powers were exercised by the President, 
the tineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
fasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the sssumption of the Government of India 
by the-Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on ali matters relating to Indla. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested elther in the Board 
cf arty as in the Company, the Directors 
and the ret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of Indis. 


The Secretary of State. 


Until the Act of 1919 came into force, tho 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in 
Council had, and exercised, the fullest powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over 
the government and revenues of India, subject, 
of course, to a large measure of delegation, The 
Secretary of State was the statutory heir of the 
Kast India Company and the Board of Control, 
and it was as such that the generality of his 
powers were excrcised, 


The Act of 1919 transferred a substantial 
share of power and responsibility in relation to 
the Government of the Provinces to the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and Ministers, while it greatly 
increased the elected element in, and the influence 
of, the Central Legislature at Delhi. In the 
sphere so affected the power and responsibilities 
of Parliament and its representative, the 
Secretary of State, were correspondingly 
curtailed, but outside the field of administration 
80 transferred the responsibility of Parliament 
for the good guvernment of India remained 
unimpaired, No statutory change in the rela- 
tlons between the Secretary of State and the 
Central Government was made, but there was 
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a very marked alteration in the balance of to the now Legislatures, the responsibility of the 
authority corresponding with the enhanced Secretary of State to Parliament, and conse- 
status and Influence of the Indian Legislature. quently his control, will be at an end. Where, 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on however, the Governor-General or the Governors 
the Bill of 1919 recommended that a convention are empowered to act in their discretion or on 
should be allowed to grow up that only in their individual judgment, they will be subject 
exceptional circumstances should the Secretary to direction by the Secretary of State who will 
of State be called upon to intervene in matters remain in these matters the channel of their 
of pucely Indian interest where the Government responsibility to Parliament. During the interim 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. period between the Ist April, 1937, and the 

The Council of India. establishment of the Federation, the Secretary 


of State will have power toissuc directions to the 
The Act of 1858 established besides the Governor-Generalin Council,and such directions, 


Secretary of State the body known as the if they are with respect to the revenues of the 
Council of India, which was associated with the Governor-General in Council, will require the 
Secretary of State in the exercise of many of his concurrence of his Advisers. The Council of 
powers and, in particular, held control of the India ceased to exist from the Ist April, 1937. 
revenues of India and was charged with the Some of its functions, particularly in relation to 
conduct of the business transacted in the United Service matters, will pass, however, to a body of 
Kingdom in relation to the Government of India Advisers with the same numerical limits during 
and the correspondence with India, Members the interim period, reduced after Federation to a 
of the Council, originally appointed for life, now minimum of 3 and a maximum of 6. The 
hold office for five years, and receive a statutory position of the India Office as the Department 
salary of £1,200 with on additional subsistence serving the Secretary of State willremain, but the 
allowance of £600 per annum for those domiciled change brought about by the Act is to be marked 
in India, The Act of 1919 established their by the transfer of the whole cost to a Parlia- 
members at a minimum of 8 and a maximum mentary vote with a contribution from Indian 
of 12, one half of whom were required to have revenues, based on the cost of Agency functions 
served or resided in India for at least ten years. still performed by the Secretary of State for the 
Lord Morley opened the door of the Council Government of India. There will be no cons- 
to Indians, and since 1917 the Usual number of titutional change in tho position of the High 
Indian Members has been three. Commissioner. 


The India Office. To some extent the working of the Home 
The Secretary of State, like other Ministers of Government will be affected by the separation 
Tlis Majesty's Government in the United of Burma, involving as it does the separate 
Kingdom, is served by a body of officers and exercise in respect of Burma of the functions of 
servants known in this case as the India Office, the Secretary of State. The Government of 
Its staff appointed by the Secretary of State in Burma Act provides also for the appointment of 
Council are recruited through the same source not more than three Advisers to the Secretary of 
and serve on thesame conditions as Civil Servants | State in relation to Burma, whose status and 
in corresponding positions in the other Govern- |functions will be analogous to those of the 
ment Offices in London. Until 1919, the whole Advisers established by the Government of India 
cost was bore by Indian revenues, except that Act. Provision is also made for payment from 
the Home Government made certain grants and the revenues of Burma in res pect of the expenses 
remissions, in Heu of a direct contribution, attributable to the performance on behalf of the 
amounting to £50,000" year. The Act of 1919 Government of Burma of such functions as the 
transferred the salary of the Secretary of State Secretary of State may agree that his Depart- 
to the Treasury, and, in accordance with its ment is to perform. 
provisions, an arrangement was devised whereby 


@ contribution from the Treasury of about INDIA OFFICE, 
£ 115,000 was made to the total cost, which now 
stands at about £230,000. The basis of the Secretary of State. 


contribution was that Home estimates should 
bear the outlay needed for the controlling and The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P.0,, 
political functions of the India Office; Agency  °G,C.8,1., G.0.1.B, 


functions being still an eat ee Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 
oe ee eary dex: Sif Findlater Stewart, @.0.1.E., K.0.B., C.8.t- 
Substantial anaes in ye etaaned Ae LL. 
cribed above result from the Government o 
India, Act, 1935. The Secretary of State will Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 
be nd longer the final Authority upon whose super- 
intendence, direction and control depend the Lord Stanley, M.P, 
Acts of the covey of Pa ar nee all haga Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 
ments and chatges out of the revenues o ++ 
nda, The powers of ie yaaa we anus Sir L, D, Wakely, K.C.1.E., 0.B. 
will ran In the name of the vernor- Genera a les tate. 
and the Governor,to whom they will flow direct Assistant Under-Secretar of § 
from the Crown, and there will : ~ een Slr Cecil H. Kisch, K.C.1.8., 0.8. 
wers through the Secretary of State. In so 
ar as the Executive Governments in India will 5 K- Brown, ©.5., 0.¥.0, 
function on the advice of Ministers responsible J.C. Walton, ¢.B., M.0. 
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Council. 


Sir Henry Whecler, K.C.S.1., K.0.1.F. 

Sir Denys de3S. Bray, KC S. 1., K.0..E., ©.B.E. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, a. 3. BE. 

Sir Reginald J. R. Glancy, K.0.8.1., 

Sir A. A. I. Parsons, K.C.1.¥, 

Sir Abdul Qadir. 

Sardar Bihadur Mohan Singh. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudatiar, 

Sir Horace Williamson, (.1.0., MBE. 

Clerk of the Counca : S. K. Brown, ¢.8., ©.¥.0. 

Deputy Clerk of the Councd: Gi. C. Dixon. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State: 
W.. D. Croft, 0.1.8. 

Assistant Private Secretary : Viscount Hood. 

Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State: 
Lieut.-Col. W. G. Neale, ¢.1.k. 

Private Secretary to Permanent Onder-Secretary 
of State: D. M. Cleary. 
Private Secretary to Parly. 

G. bk. Crombie. 


KALE, 


Under-Secretary : 


Heads of Departments. 
SECRETARIES. 


Pinuncial: F. E. Grist. 
G. H. Baxter, (Acting). 


Public and Judicial: R. T. Peel, M.¢., (Acting). 


Militury;: Major General KR, C. Wilson, C.B.. 
D.6.0., MC, 

Personal Assistant : Lt.Col. A. F. R. Lumby, 
CLE, OBE, 


Joint Secretary : J, A. Simpson ( Acting ). 

staff Officer attached: Col. A, Ki. Barstow, MC, 

Folitical: J. C. Walton, ¢.B., M.c.: P. J. 
Patrick, C.S.1. 

Economic ‘and Overacas: E.J. Turncr, C.B.,C.B.E. 

Servicer and General and Eatablishment Officer : 
¥F, W.H. Smith, ¢.1£, 

Reforms: (India). 
Sir Vernon Dawson, K.C.LE. 

Reforms : (Burma), 
D. LT. Monteath, C.V.0., 0.B.E. 

Accountant-General : Sidney Turner, 0.B.E., F.1.A. 
Also Director of Punds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India, 

RECORD DKPARTMENT.—Superintendent of Me- 
cords: W. T. Ottewill, 0.B,R, 

Auditor: E. L, Ball. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Government gt bil of Indian Railway Com- 


panies - tara ray. 
Asst. to ditto : “r Williams. 
Librarian : Hi. nw Randle, M.A., D.Phil. 


Asst, Librarian: A. J. Arberry, M.A., LITT.D. 

Sub-Librarian : 8, C, Sutton, B.Sc. (Econ.) 

President of Medical Board ‘for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
- to the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. D. Megaw, K.C.I.F. 

Members of the Medical Board: Lt.-Col. H.R. 
Dutton, O.1.F.; Lt. Col, H. B. Steen, 13.8. 

Legal Adciser and Solicitor to Secretary of State: 
Sir Herbert G. Pearson. 

Asst, Solicitor: C. A. K. Norman. 

Information Officer : H. MacGregor. 


Ordnance Consulting Officer: Bt. Col, R, Crof- 
ton, MC, 
Mechanical Transpor Adviser: Tt.-Col, C. TR. 


Evans, M.1.4.E, 


The Home Government. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. ©. 2 


a High Commissioner: Malik Sir Feroz Khan 

oon, 

Personal Assistant: V. J. G. Eayres. 

Private Secretary: W. M, Mather, M.B.E. 

Deputy UWigh Commissioner: B. Rama Rau, 
0.1.E, 

Chief Accounting Officer: A.J C. Edwards, ¥.1.A. 


Secretary, General Department: Kk. i. 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner: Dr. D. V. Meek, 
C.1.F., 0.B.R. 

Deputy ditto: Y, N. Sukthanker. 


Secretary, Education Department: T. Quayle, 
M.A.,D. LITT. (Lond.) 


Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1, 


Director-General: Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Paddon 


O.1.E., O.L.M.E, 
Director of Purchase: J. P. Forsyth. 
ii. Bencst, M.1.E.R, 


Director of Inspection : F. 
Secretaries of State for India. 


Assumed 
charge, 


Lord Stanley (Eari of Dert y) -. 1858 
Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 


Earlde Grey and Ripon (Marquess of 
Ripon) -» 1866 


Viscount Cranborne (Marquess of Salisbury) 1866 


Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) es ss Ba 
Duke of Argyll é rae 1868 
Marquess of Salisbury .. oe 1874 
Viscount Cranbrook Be e- 1878 
Marquis of Hartington ( Duke of Devon: 

shire) «s oe 7 ce 1880 
Earl of Kimberley és a -. 1882 
Lord Randolph Churchill ss -» 1885 
Earl of Kimberley a es oe 1886 
Viscount Cross ee “a — -- 1886 
Earl of Kimberley as ae ~- 1892 
H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George F, Hamilton oe »» 1895 
St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton).. 1903 
John Morley (Viscount Morley) .. ee 1905 
The Ear] of Crewe (Warqucss.. ee 1921 
Austen Chamberlain rr oe »» 1915 
E.5. Montagu... oe - ~» 1917 
Viscount Peel a ea ee -. 1022 
Lord Olivier ai re ae .. 1924 
Lord Birkenhead .. ae ‘3 1924 
Viscount Peel os ste es «es §=1988 
W. Wedgwood Benn es ie -» 1029 
Sir Samucl Hoare .. oe ee = 1931 
Lord Zetland og ne : . 1935 
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The area enclosed within the boundaries of | aiministration during a long minority; but 
T idia is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula-!always with the undeviating intention of re- 
tion of 352,837,778 of people—nearly one-fifth | s‘oring the territories as soon az the necessity 
of the human race. But of this total a very for intervention passed. Almost all atoites 
eee part. is a ae Has aad rae aby anes anette possess the right of adoption indefault ofhetrs. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 | 

Fqiuare miles with a population of 81,310,845. | Rights of Indian States. 

The Indian States embrace the widest; The rights and obligations of the Indian 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They ; States are thus described by the Imperial 
vary in size fron petty states like Lawa, in: Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, withont execp- 
Najputana, with an areca of 129 square miles,’ tion, gained protection against dangers from 
and the Simla Fill States, which are little more | without and a guarantee that the protector 
than small holdings, to States Hke Hyderabad, will respect their rights as rulers. The Paza- 
as large as Italy, witha population of over, mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
fourteen millions. They include the inhos-; Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
pitahle regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, | habitants of the Indian States are the subjecte 
part. of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in! of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, onc of the! jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulera 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe, ‘and their subjects are free from the control 


|of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 
Relations with the Paramount Power. (caning to an Indian State must be handed over 


So diverse are the conditions under which to it by its authoritics; they cannot be arrested 
the Indian Stats were established and came by the police of British India without the per- 
into political relation with the Governmcnt of mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise Princes have therefore a guzerain power which 
them, But broadly it may be said that as ‘acts for thom in all external affairs, and at 
the British boundaries cxpanded, the states’ the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
came under the influence of the Government’ ternal authority, The suzcrain also intervenes 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses-. when the internal peace of their territorics 
sions. To this general policy however there js seriously threatencd. Finally they parti- 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. : cipate in all the benefits which the protcoting 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie: power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
the Government introduced what was called: ‘ts administration of its own dominions, and 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
when there was no direct heir, the Government: ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
considered whether public interests would be! India. Exeopt in rare cases, applied to mari- 
secured by granting the right of adoption. time atates. they have freedom of trade with 
Through the application of this policy, the’ British India al:hough they levy their own 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the: customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
Kast India Company, and the kinedom of Oudh most of the public offices of the British 
was annexed eee the Store Don Government, 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny.. F 
It was followed by the transference of the) Obligations of Indian States. 
dominions of the East India Company to the: On the other hand, the Indian States are 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy : under an obligation not to enter into relations 
toward the Indian States. In the historic: with foreign nations or other states; the 
Proclamation of Queen Victor‘a it was set out i authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
that ‘‘ We desire no extension of our present: side their territorics. Their subjects outside 
territorial possessions; and while we will! their dominions become for all intents and 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our’ purposes British subjects. Where foreieon 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall) interests are concerned, the Paramcrnt Power 
allow no encroachments on those of others.; must act so that no just canse cf offence 4s 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour; Ziven by its subordinate allics. All Indian 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we: States alike are under an obligation to refer 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects,/to the British every question of dispute with 
should enjoy that prosperity and that socia), other states. Inismuch as the Indjan Statea 
advancement which can only be secured by ‘have no use for a military establishment other 
internal peace and good government.” Since | than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
the issue of that proclamation there has been, with the Imperla] Government, their military 
no encroachment on the area under Indian: forces, the:r equipment and armament are 
rule by the Government of India. On the; prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
contrary, the movement has been in the op-iold and unaltered treaties declare that the 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore,| British Government will havo no manner of 
which had been so long under British admin-: concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependcnts 
jatration that the traditions of Native rule! or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the | rajah Is absolute, logicand public opinion have 
old Hindu ruling Louse. In 1911 the Maharajah endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
of Benuces, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was;set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
granted ruling powers over his extensivo pos-| “Government of India fs not precluded from 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern-istepping in to set right such serious abuses 
tacnt of India has had to intervene, to pre-|tn a Native Government as may threaten any 
vent gros3 misgovernment, or to carry on the part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
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ance, nor from assuming tem 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.” Of this neceasity the 


Governor-General in Council is the sole judge 


sub‘ect to the contro! of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjocts or other specified persons 
in forcign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjoots of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can. 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
stution is excrcised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers. 

The powers oi the British Government are 
exercised threugh Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
jarger states the Government is represented 


AIDES-DE-CAMP 


His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment of the following Indian Princes as 


Hon. Aides-de-Camp to the King :— 
Hon. Major-Gen, the Maharaja of Ratlam. 
Hon. Col, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
Hon. Lt.-Col. the Nawab of Palanpur. 
Hon. Lt.-Col. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 


The Indian States—Hyderabad. 


rary charge. 


by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents, These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication 
betwoen the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any ad 
istrative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
enor in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments. but in the tty statce 
scattcred over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie, 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the 
Supreme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 


TO HIS MAJESTY, 


The following have been appointed Hon. 
Aides-de-Camp to the King (extra) :— 

Hon. Lt,-Gen, the Maharaja of Bikancr, 

Hon, Lt.-Gen. the Muharaja of Patiala, 

Hon, Major-Gen. Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 

Hon. Major-Gen, the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashnifr, 

These were all A,D.C.8 to King Edward VITI 
and have been reappointed collectively, 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister, 
but an Executive Council was established which 
now consists of seven members. A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are Official, 6 non-official, and 2 extraordinary, 
is responsible for making laws. The admin- 
istration is carried on by a regular system of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. The State is divided into two 
divisions—Telingana and Mahratwara—15 
districts and 153 Talukas. Local Boards are 
constituted in each District and Taluk#: The | 
State maintains its own currency which consists : 
ef gold and asllver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116-10-8 to 100. There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes. The Nizam maintains his own arm 
consisting of 18,418 troops of all ranks of whic 
11,211 are Irregular and 7,207 are Regular 
troops, which includes 2 battalions for Imperial] 
Service 1,052 strong. 


Finance,— Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about 84 crores, which is 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Behar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State. After many vicissi: 
tudes, ita finances are at present in & prosperous 


condition and It enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of 4 crores 
has been built up. This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Fund for the redemption of debt 
and partly for the development of the resources 
of the State. The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of 873.90 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 
857 .44 lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside 
for development, famine Insurance and dcbt 
redemption. The capital expenditure _pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 72.43 
lakhs which includes 12.78 lakhs for completion 
of large irrigation projects and 43.08 Iakhs 
for open line works and road motor transport. 
The year opened with a cash balance of 
292 .07 lakhs which is expected to be 267.12 
Jakhs by the end of the year. The Government 
‘oang stand at about 115 for long term issues, 


Production ard Industry.—The peindipas 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent. of the population. The 
common system of land tenure is ryotwarl. 
About 55 per cent. of the total area is directly 
administered by the State. ‘Ihe rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, which comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area of the State, and the estatcs of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The principal food crops 
are millet and rice; the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oll seeds. Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which is the 
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fincst indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under cotton excecds 3 million acres. 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported by rail. The chief mine is situated 
at Singareni, which is not far from Bezwad: 
junction on the Calcutta-Madras line. The 
chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State. There are 4 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established, while about one-third of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. There are about 391 ginning 
pressing decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mmilis, the total number of factorics (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
in the State being 419. The Shahabad Cement 
Co, which has been established at. Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of Southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of 109 450 tons. 


Taxation.—Apart from the land revenue 
which, as stated above, brings in about 3.25 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs. The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 180 lakhs 
and 95 lakhs respectively. After these come 
interest on {investments (27 lakhs), railways 
(108 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs). The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of not more than 5 per cent. on all 
imports and exports. 


Communications.—One hundred and thirty. 
two miles of broad-gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State; also 30 miles of 
det sage line from Masulipatam to Marmagoa. 
At Wadi, on this section, the broad-gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Railway takes off and run- 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles. From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 

-strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. From Secunderabad 
the metre-gauge Godaveri Valley railway ruus 
north-west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railwa 
to Calcutta. A metre-gauge line also runs sout 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
to the border and is now linked up with 
Dronachellam on the Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway. Branch lines exist from Purna to 
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Hingoli, Parbhani to Purll-Valjnath, Karipalll to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar which 
last was extcn‘ed to Purll-Vaijnath. Thus, with 
branch lincs there are now 799 miles of broad- 
gauge and.621 of the metre-gauge in the State. 
The Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was pur- 
chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
toad system is being rapidly extended in 
accordance with a well-considered programme, 

From June 1932 the Railway is running 
motor bus services in the city and suburbs 
of Hydecrapid and on some district roads. At 
first the fleet consisted of 27 passenger 
vehicles operating a route mileage of 234 
miles. New services have been opene! from 
time to time and the present motor 
mileage operated is 1,274 miles with 92 
passenger vehicles. 

Education.—The Osmania University 
Aiyderabad which marks a new departure fn 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 


being taught as a compulsory language. It 
has three first grade Colleges, a Medical 
College and a Training 


College, an Pee neering. 
College for teachers. The Nizam’s College at 
Hyderabad (First Grade), is however, affiliated 
to the Madras University. In 1932-33 the total 
number of educational Institutions were 4,542, 
the number of Primary schools Jn particular 
having been largely increased. 


Executive Council. _ 

President: His Excellency the Right Hon'ble 
Sir Akbar Hydari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur ) P.C., Kt., B.A., LL.p., (with Railway, 
Mines and Constitutional Affairs Portfolios). 

Army and Medical Member: Nawab Aquecl 
Jung Bahadur, 

Public Works Member: Raja Shamraj Raj- 
want Bahadur. 

Political and Education Member: Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, M.4. (Oxon). 

Finance Member: Nawab Fakhr Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 

Revenue and Police Member : Mr, T. J. Tasker, 
C.LE., O.B.E., LC.8. 

Judicial Member: Nawab Mirza Yar Jung 
Bahadur. 


Britésh Resident.—The Hon'ble Mr. D. G. 
Mackenzic, 0.1.B, 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 


Histery.—The ancient history of the country 


sides by the Madras Presidency except on the is varied and Interesting. Tradition connects 


north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each witha 
distinct. character of its own—the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valicys and plains (the maidan) on theeast. The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civiland Military Station of 
Bangalore and a popuiation of 6,557,30. of 
whom over 92 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 


the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed ey of Asoka'’s Empire In 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D., 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
centra! and the southern portions by the Gangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
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Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an. indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of th: fourteenth century. My- 
gore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Viiayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the real sovereignty passed 
into the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, 
Tippu Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringa- 
patain, the BritishGovernment restored the State | 
comprised within its present limits, to the an-! 
cient dynasty in the person of Mahargja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur TIT. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
Staite was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
ander conditions and stipulations laid down in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr, (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.0.8.1., a3 Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1893, at 
the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
greene ruler His Highness Sr} Krishnarajendta 
adiyar Bahadur, G.0.8.1., @.B.K., who was in- 
stalled in 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- | 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a ‘Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between the British Government and | 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, the Government: 
of India remitted in perpetuity Rs. 104 lakhs! 
of the annual subsidy which till then had | 
stood at Ks. 35 lakhs. i 


| 
Administration.—The City uf Mysore is the , 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. iis Highness: 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, ond the administration is conducted 
under his coutrol, by an Exccutive Council 
conoisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council, The Wigh Court consisting of the 
Chief Justice and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are | 
two constitutional Houses in the State— | 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- | 
tive Council. The Represertative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar | 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of! 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923, the Representative Assembly has | 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a/| 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- | 
gation o1 the Representative Assembly Kegula- | 
tion, XVIJI of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing us candidates for cleetion 
has been removed, The privilege of moving. 
resolutions on the general principles and_| 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of | 
public administration has been granted in addi-| 
tion to thuse already enjoyed of tmakinug re- 
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of iter pelatlig Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the lev 
of new taxes and on the general principles of ail 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government busincss. 


The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are offical 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 


The Levislative Council has a Public Accounts 
Connnittee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 


Standing Committees.—With a vicw to en- 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of members of the Re- 
presentative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, have been formed, one in connection 
with Kailway, Electrical and P. W. Depart- 
ments, the second in connection with Local Self- 
Government and the Departments of Medicine, 
Sanitation and Public Health and the third in 
connection with Finance and ‘Paxation., 


State Troops.—The combatant strength of 
the Military force at the end of 1934-35 was 
1,481 of which 482 were in the Mysore Lancers, 
126 in the Mysore Worse, and the remaining 873 
in the Infantry. Desides, therc is a Mechanical 
Transport Crops which consists of two lorries 
(six whecler Jorrics) and 4 commercial lorries 
with the necessary staff. The total annual 
cost is about 16 lakhs of rupees. The cost of 
the Police Administration during 1084-35 was 
about 19 lakhs, 

Agriculture—Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
gencral system of land tenure is ryotwari, 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Seri- 
cultural industry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk, The area under mulberry during 
1934-35 had shrunk to 3,000 acres. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on selentific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, 
Babbur, Marthur Nagenahally, Hunsur, Mandya 
and the coffec experimental Station at Bale- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps four the 


presentations about wants and grievances and| improvement of live-stock. A cattle breeding 


a 
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station has been established at Parvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur inthe Kadur District, 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Bangalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpcst and other contagious dis- 
eases. There are 64 Veterinary Dispensartes and 
Hospitals in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 


Industries and Commerce-~A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industrics, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industrics and serving asa general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories :— 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory. Government SUK Weaving 
Factory and the Central Industrial Workshop, 
The Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the mannfacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations, The 
Well- Boring Section which is engaged in the 
drilling of boreholes for meeting the require- 
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Industries and Commerce, Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
n central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work. A 


With a view to demonstrate and impart 
instructions in the utilisation of the high 
grade silk produced in the State, Government 
have established a Silk Weaving Factory and 
Dyeing and Finishing Works at Mysore. 
The Sandalwovud Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of manufacturing 
charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood-alcohol, and 
developing subsidiary industrics. A new Pipe 
Foundry was opened there for the manufacture 
of pipes which are in great demand in several 
towns in India. The installation of a steel 
plant is nearing completion and power lines 
have been already laid for supplying 
Electric energy to Bhadravati from Mysore. 
The Works are on the borders of an extensive 
forest area and practically at the foot of 
the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Fallsestimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 


ments of drinking water in the rural areas is!heen appointed to look after the interest of 
now under the control of the Bureau of Sanitary | gye trade and industry of the State. 


Engineering pepartment of Public — Health. 
Mysore is the largest producer of silk in India, 
and the care and development of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 


Finances.—The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 


|five years together with the revised budget esti- 


in charge of a Superintendent subject fo mate for 1934-35 and budget for 1935-36 were 
the general control of the Director of as below:— 
| | 

Year. Receipts. | Disbursements. i Surplus, | Deficits. 

— = = - ' aes See Se ea ee eiciceenitt, a eat ae ee 
Rs Rs. Rs, | Rs, 

1030-81 .. 3,32,35,298 8.94,29,342 ef 61,94,049 
1981-32. 3,37,47,182 3.56.03.763 a aed 18.56,581 
1932-33 .. 3,388.27 423 5 $.560,15,671 re | 17,88.148 
1933-34 .. 3,42.87,244 | 3,70,92.047 | xo | 22.21 631 
1934-35 (Revised) 3,65.81.,000 | — 3.79,05,000 er : 5.62,0C0 
1935-36 (Budget) 3,77,14,000 | 3,81,92,000 82.000 wae 


Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works.— 
The river Cauvery in fits course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet. 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the devclop- 
ment of clectric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H. P. for supplying poe mainty to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 


tion of additional power to mect the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir’ 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up te 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or Jess continuous 
drought, The new Canal Works were started 
in 1927, and the main canal is named the ‘‘Irwin 
Canal’ after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy, An 
area of about 9 thousand acres under this Canal 
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has been brought under sugarcane cultivation | in Middle and Primary Schools; 3 of them are 


and a Sugar Factory with a crushing capacity of' for women. 


The control over Primary Education 


about 1,400 tons of cane per day has been estabe has been made over to the Local Bodies under 


lished nearby at Mandya. An _ up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation. 


Education.—A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the lst July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Muharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and three 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently cquipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women. 
There are 38 High Schools of which 6 are for 
oo 325 Middle Schools of which 33 are for 
girls. 


Provision has been made for teaching 


the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1930, 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years. 
partinginstruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 


There are also schools for im- 


Engineering and other Technical subjects. There 


were altogether 7,692 schools on 31st March 1934 
with a strength of 3,11,957 pupils. 
one school to every 3.8 square miles of the 


This gives 


area, and to every 835 persons of the popula- 
tion. The total expenditure on Education was 
Rs. 69,24,529 yielding an average of Ra, 1-1-3 
per head of population. 


Dewan.—Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
K.0.LE., 0.B.E. 


Members of the Executive Councit.—Raja- 
mantrapravina 8.P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L., 
First Member of Council; and Rajamantra- 
pravina N. Madhava Kao, B.A., B.L., Second 


several vocational subjects in general schools Wember of Council. 


with a view to giving a bias towardsthe vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
There Coorg.—The Hon, Licut.-Col. C. T. C. Plowden, 


vocations after their High School life. 


Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 


are 12 Training Institutions for training teachers 0.1.5. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. Itis divided 
into four district blocks : (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
of land. The area of the State is 8,164 square 


inter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841. Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao Il in 1847, During his rule the 


miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over| political supervision of Baroda was transferred 


four-fifths are Hindus. 


History.—The history of the Baroda State 
ag such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji 
Gackwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
himeelf. Songhad was the headquarters till 
d766. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captui ed 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall] 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
betwecn two rival sons. He was succeed in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao J, Fattesing Rao, 
Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period 
of political instability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 


to the Supreme Government. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms. He stood by thr 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for ‘*’ notorious misconduct ” 
and “‘ gross misgovernment,’’ but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col. Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Kao Il], a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 


1875 and is the present Maharaja. He was 
invested with full powers in 1881. 
Administration.—An executive council 


consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India. The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahais of which there are in all 42, 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government, Thereis a Legislative De- 
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 aggirentanat under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
s responsible for making laws. Thereisalso a 
Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
elected members. A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the State 
and hears all final appeals. From the decisions 
of the High Court appeals lie in certain cases, to 
the Maharaja who decides them on the advice of 
the Huzur Nyaya Sabha. The State Army con- 
ppp of 5,086 Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular 
orces. 


Finance.—In 1935-36, the total receipts of the 
State were Rs. 2,80,46,000 and the disburse- 
ments Rs. 2,17,39,000. The principal Revenue 
heads were :—Land Revenue, Rs. 1,38,39,000 ; 
Abkari, Rs. 24,78,000; Opium, Rs. 3,08,000 ; 
Railways, Rs. 17,79,000 ; Interest, Rs, 17,36,000; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 5,23,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 


Production and Industry.— Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent. of the people. The 
principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil, 
rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, Maize and gardencrops. The greater 
part of the State is held on ryotwari tenure. 
The State contains few minerajs, except sand- 
stone, which is quarried at Songir, and a variety 
of other stones which are little worked. a 
are 118 industrial or commercial] concerns in the 
State registered under the State Companies’ Act. | 
There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,111 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State, 

Communications.—The B. B. & C. I. Railway | 
crosses part of the Navsariand Baroda pranis and 
the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 





Mehsana prant. A system of branch Jines has! 
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been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants in addition towhich the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godhra Chord line (B. B. & 
C. 1.)pass through the State. The Railways owned 
Lo a State are about 706.70 miles in length. 
e total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
roads in the State is 532 and 932 respectively. 


Education.—The Education Department 
controls 2,534 institutions of different kinds in 
109 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “‘in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Eighteen per cent. of the population 
is returned in the census as literate. Tota) 
expense on Education is Rs. 37.48 lakhs. 


Capital City.—Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860. It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices; and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 


Ruler.—His Highness Farzandi-i-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
G,C.8.1., G.C.L.E., LEL.D., Maharaja of Baroda. 


Resident.—Lieut.-Col, J. L. R. Weir, C.1.8. 
Dewan.—Sir V.T. Krishnamachari, K.C.1.F. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 


Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chaga: 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri: 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 


The Kalat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
Mekran and Kharan. The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sect. The areais 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101 (1931). 


The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession. 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan | 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, ; 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 


The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present 
an Officer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 

olitical supervision over the State through 
he Political Agent in Kalat. The revenue 
ofthe State is about Rs. 14.5 lakhs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Sir Mir Ahmad Yar Khan, 
G.C.Lk., Was born in 1904. 


Las Bela ls a smal] State under the suzerainty 
of Kajat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,182 square miles; population 63,008 
(1931), chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The 
estimated average revenue is about Rs.3. 7 lakhs. 
The ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, ¢.!1.£., who was 
born in 1895. The administrative control of the 
State is exercised by the Hon’ble the: Agent to 
the Governor-General and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent, Kalat. 
The Jam also employs a Wazir to assist him in 
the administration of the State. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. | 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 1,385,091 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
Chiefship, one cstate, and the small British 
district of Ajmer-Merwara, It is bounded on the 
west by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab 
Stateof Bahawalpur, on the northand north-east 
by the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpur and 
Tonk) are Mahomedan,. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested e2-officio 
in the political officer, who holds the post of 
Resident for Rajputana for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Rajputana and the Crown Department, 
and has his headquarters at Mount Abu. For 
administrative purposes they are divided into 
the following groups :—Bikaner and Sirohi in 
direet relations with the Resident for  Raj- 
putana. Eastern Rajputana Statcs Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karauli and Kotah) ; Jaipur Residency 5 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, ‘Tonk, Shahpura 
and Lawa Estate); Mewar Residency, and South- 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalgarh Chiefship); Western Rajputana 
States Residency 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danta). 


The Atavatli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end toend. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually fror 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerabie 
rivers. 


Communications.—-The total length of rail. 
Ways in Majputansa 183,259 miles, o1 which about 
1,000 are the property ol the British Government, 
The B. B& CVI. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs fram Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there brancthes to Agra and Dethi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhvur and Bikaner lints from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner, 


Inbabitants.—Over 50 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some torm of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent. of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
servicc provides employment for about 5 per 
cent. and commerce for 24 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malis and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aristo- 
eracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 


a8 & landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling, chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of. 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in‘India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajpnt stocks. 


The population and area of the States and 
the British District of Ajmer-Merwara are as 
toHows :--- 








‘Areain | Population 
Name. square in 
soe eee | males. J 08h 
In direct political relations| 
with the Resident in 
Rajputana— 
Bikaner 23,317 936,218 
‘Sirohi be re 2,000 221,060 
Mewur Kesidency and S. 2. 
S. Agency.— 
Jdaipur 12,923) 1,565,910 
] pew are as 1 ey 225,106 
Partabyarh 2.2] 'ssO! “76tB30 
ae (Chiet- $28 35,564 
ship). 
Juipur Residency.-~ 
Alwar en ws 3,158 740,751 
Jaipur ae --{ 15,590] 2,631,775 
Kishangarh .. “4 849 85,744 
Tonk 240] 817,860 
Shahpura 5 405 4,233 
(oxehides 
Patennah 
2s _ fof Kachola) 
Lawa (Estate) 20 2,790 
Western Rajputana States | 
Residency.— | 
Jodhpur ie »-{ 86,021) 2,125,982 
ee 16,007 76,255 
alan pur és 1,769 264,179 
Danta als a 347 26,172 
Eastern States Agency.— 
Bundi ‘ or 2,200 216,722 
Bharatpur... es 1,978 486,954 
Dholpur bag 2 1,173 251,986 
Jhalawar .. - 813 107,890 
pees 3 ss Mead 140,525 
Cotah e “ sfZe 685, N04 
British District—— 
Ajmer-Merwara 2743 DAD 202 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found. 
ed in about 646.A.D. ‘Phe capital city is Udaipur, 
Which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful picce of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. [t is situated near the terminus of the 
Udalpur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles norih 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhiraj 


ae are sR Qe er ater nee ama 
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Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, @.0.8.1., 
K.C.LE. Who succeeded his father the late 
Maharany His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, G.c.s.1., 
Q.0.1.B., @.0,V.0., in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 


Prince of Rajputana. ‘The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about 
80.6 lakhs. It8 archeological remains are 


nuniecrous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 


Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,60,670 souls. It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana. Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed acountry known 
as Bagar, which was, from the beginning of: 
the thirteenth century until about the year’ 
1520, held by certain Rajput Rulers of: 
the Ghelotor Sishodiya clan, who — claimed. 
descent from an elder branch of the family | 
now ruling in Udaipur. Atter the death ~ 
Maha-Rawal] Udai Singhji, the Ruler of Bagar, 
about 1529, his territory was divided between 
his two sons Jagmal Singhji and Prithvi Rajji, 
and the deseendants of the two families are now 
the Rulers of  Banswara and Dungarpur 
respectively. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands, there was a large Bhilpal or colony 
under a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna, | 
who was defeated and slain by Maharawal! 
Jagmal Singhji about 9530. The name of! 
Banswara is by tradition said to bea corruption | 
of Wasnawara or the country of Wasna, 
assert that the word means the country (wara): 

*“bamboos (bans). Nearly three centuries | 
after its foundation by Maharawal Jamal’ 
Singhji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get. 
rid of the supremacy of the Mahrattas offered 
to become a tributary to the British Government, 
In 1818, 0 definite treaty was made with his: 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji. Banswara: 
has been deseribed as the most beautiful portion | 
of Rajputana; it looks at its best just after | 
the rains. The principal rivers are the, 
Mahi, the Anas, the Kran, the Chap and the; 
Haran. H 


! lakhs. 


The present Ruleris His Highness Rayan Rai! 
Maharajadhiraj = Maharawalji Sahib Shree! 
Sir Pirthi Singhji Bahadur, K.c.1.8., who Was | 
born on July 15, 1888, and is the 21st in descent ! 
frum Maharawal Jagmal Sinehji. His Highness: 
was educated in the Mayo College and succeeded | 
his father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to: 
a salute of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 
Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadur with: 
the assistance of the Diwan and the Home! 
Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative | 
Couneils of which the Diwan is tho President 
and the Helr Apparent, Maharaj Raj Kumar 
Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhji Sahib, is Senior 


Member. The revenue of the State is about 
7 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
same, 

Diwan——Mr. Jitendra 8S. Mehta,  B.4., 
LL.B. 


Home Minister —Mr. Nand Lal Banerjee. 


Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 


Others | 
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Asin other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the BKhils. ‘The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its scparate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Nirtipal 
of Jalor, fed to Bagar and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chiefis His Highness 
Ral-i-Rayan  Mahimahendra Muaharajadhiraj 
Maharawal Shri Sir Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 
K.C.8.L, born on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 
15th November 1018 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant and Talod on Ahmedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant. Revenue about 
8 lakhs. 


_Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded inthe sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. Thi 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Ra, 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States),in lieu of 
Ks, 15,000) formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connection of the State with tne British Govern- 
ment was formed in 1804; bnt the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis. and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
Was made in 1318. The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government, and in L904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency. 
The present rnler is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singhji Bahadur who was born in 1903 and 
aucceeded in 1029. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council. 
Revenue about 54 lakhs ; expenditure nearly 5} 
The financial administration is under 
the direct. supervision of the State. 


Jodhpur State is the largest in Rajputana 
Withan area of 86,021 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2.4 millions, of which 83 per cent. are 
Hindus, 8 per cent. Musalmans and the rest. 
Jains and Animists. The greater part of the 
country is an arid region, Tt improves gradually 
from 28 mere desert to camparatively fertile 
land as it proceeds from the West to the East. 
The rainfall is seanty and capricieus, There 
are no perennial rivers and the supply ft sub-soil 
water is very limited. The only important 
river is Luni. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is ¢he head of the 
Rathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deifled King of Ayodhya, The 
earliest known Wing of the Clan named = Abhi- 
manyu, lived in the fifth century, from which 
time their history is increasingly clear. After 
the breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459. He abolished the tax 
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levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
iigrims at eye: His descendant was the 
amous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of hie time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs; 
the Emperor Humayun when expelled by Sher 
Shah in 1542 A.D. had sought refuge with him. 
Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udai Singh, in 
recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a ‘‘ Sawai Raja’’ with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
and 3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. 


The administration is carried on with the 
aid of a State Council composed of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President, 
Lt.-Colonel Sir Donald M. Field, €.1.K., 1.4., 
Chicf Minister, Thakur Madho Singhji, Home 
Minister, The Honb’le Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Chowdhri Muhammad Din, Revenue Minister, 
Mr. E. S. Edgar, 1.8.£., P.W. Minister and Rai 
Bahadur Lala Kanwar Sain, M.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Judicial Minister. There is also an Advisory 
Committee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold as much as five-sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affecting general customs 
and usage in the country. 


The revenue of the State during the year 
1933-84 was Rs. 1,49,14,005 and the expenditure 
Rs. 1,10,60,990. The Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the principal railway while the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway runs across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as_ the 
Salt Lake at Sambhar are situated in Jodhpur 
territory. 


Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,652. The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Dowla, Muzaffer Jang, Bijaimand, 
K.C.S.I. Revenue about four Lakhs. 


Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was builtin 1425, The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1. 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials. 
Revenue about 10} lakhe. 
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Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Raj- 
putana. It consists forthe most part of leve) 
and opencountry. It was known tothe ancients 
as Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipuris the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana, This dynasty in Kastern Raj- 
putana dates as far back as ninth century A.D. 
Dulha Rai, one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A.D. 
Abouttheend of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shuhabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister in 
Marriage to him. 

His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai 
Man Singh I! Bahadur was born on 2ist August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gaddi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharaja 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (6. 22nd October 1981). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness paaclable b Shri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932, 
from whom he has two sons; the first born in 
England on the 5th May, 1933 and the second 
born on the 10th December, 1935. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March, 
1931. His Highness was appointed ener 
Lieutenant in the Indian Army on the 25t 
April, 1931, and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the Ist January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional success, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments. His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9th May 
and returning to ihe on the 6th September. 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by His Majesty the King Emperor with the 
insignia of G.C.LE., which distinction was 
conferred on him on the 38rd June, 1935. 
A Chief Court of Judicature was established in 
1921, The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry, 
Transport and Artillery. The normal revenue is 
about one crore and twenty-five lakhs. 

According to the Census of 1931 
population of the State is 26,31,775. 
it is 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generall 
flatand fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangar 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarli in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhaj 


_ the 
In area 
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Baland Makan Maharajadhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26th January, 1806, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November, 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 


Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 
& separate chietship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. 


waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929. The chiefship is under minority 
Administration, 


Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Mahrattas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1815, The present ruler of the 
Stateis His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on &th 
March, 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August, 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
salute of 17 guns. Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bagadur Singhji. Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hali and 33 lakhs Kaldar. 

Tonk State.—Vartly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan _ Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State. The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Mubammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulat-i-Jang, a.c.L.¥., who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab in consultation with the Council of four 
members, viz., (1) Lt.-Col. G.W. Anderson, ¢(.L4., 
Vice-President, State Council, and Finance 
Member ;(2) Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohammad 
Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Member; (3) Khan 
Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, 0.u.%., Judicial 
Member;(4) Sheik M. Mohd. Ghulam Baha- 
uddin, Revenue Member. 

Revenue .. Rs. 21,68,108. Uxpenditure 

20,34,1.75 

Secrotary:—M. Hamld Husain, B.A. 


The Thakurs of: 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
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Shahpura State.—The fraling family 
belongs to the Seesodia clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phuila was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-!-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja Ran Singhji received the par- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 


The present Ruler is Rajadhiraj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur. The State enjoys perma- 
nent honour of nine guns salute. 


. Bharatpur State.—Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, about 2,000 Sq. miles 
in size watered by the Banganga and other 
monsoon rivers. 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bharatpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horses 
in his conquest of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts a3 reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues In force. The being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Sahib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the Great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in Enst Africa and thr 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The present Ruler is 
His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra Sawat 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was born in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who dled 
on the 27th of March 1929. 


Revenue Rs. 34,03,000. 


Dholpur State.—The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
atruggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled ncar Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana of 
Gohad, After the overthrow of the Mahrattas 
at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 possessed 

himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
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it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October, 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories, The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Seindia, and in 1804 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh dicd 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk 
Saramad Rajhai,Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh TLokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, K.C.S.1., K.¢.V.0., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February, 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, His Highness suceeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. 


Karauli State.—A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Resident for 
Rajputana, ying between 26° and 27° north 
latitude and 76° 30° and 77° 30” east longitude. 
Area, 1,242 square miles. ‘The river 
Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Seindia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bhiratpur, Jaipur and Dholpur. 
The State prys no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 


Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deno Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra — Bhal, K.6.8.1., Ifeir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewan:—Raj 
Bhushan Pandit Shiv Kumar Chaturvedi, 
B.A., M.R.A.S. 


Kotah State belongs to the Hara Scction of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their houscis, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family of which 
they arean offshoot. Its existence as a separate 
State dates from 1625. ‘The present Ruler is 
H. Hf. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed Singhji 
Bahadur, G.¢.8.1., @.C.L8., G.B.E., LL.D., who was 
born in 1873, and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by two 
members, Major General Ap Onkar = Singh. 
C.1.E8., and Rai Bahadur Sardar Khan Chand. 
a retired officer of the Punjab Civil Service 
The most important event of his rule has beer 
the restoration in the year 1899 of 15 out ot 
the 17 districts which had been ceded in 1838 
to form the principality of Jhalawar Statc 


The totalarea of the Statcis 5,684 square miles 
and its average annual income in round figures 
amounts to 50 lakhs. The population of th: 
So according to the census of 1931 is 6,85,80: 
5ouls, 
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Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles, yielding a revenue of 
about Rs. 8 lakhs. The ruling family belongs 
to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The present 
Ruler, Lieut. His Tlighness Maharaj Rana 
Rajendra Sinh Ji, succeeded to the Gadi on 
13th April, 1929. He was born in 1900 and 
edueated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
Oxford Universitv. The heir-apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Harishehandra Sinh Ji was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Rai Baha- 
dur Sahasdivaker Bhaya Shadi Lal Ji, B.A., LL.B., 
is the Dewan of the State. 


Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
second largest in Rajputana. The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 pcr cent. 
are Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Rajputana. 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam Jand, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 


The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 A.D. by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
cus ” and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mighal Emperor in 1687 in’ re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vie*s of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
tocroperate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tib, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 


The present Ruler, Licutcenant-General His 
Highness Mahnarajadhiraj Raj  Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, G.06.5.1., @.0.1.6.,  G.C.V.0., 
G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.C., In.D., is the 21st of 
along line of distingnished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 18th October, 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in) December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
{-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
Hieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connece 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com. 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.c.1.B. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Tight Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment. of Cavalry known 
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as Dungar Lancers 342 strong, including 


His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2°75’), 236 strong, two 


sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
State Band 35 strong. The total strength of 
the Bikaner Army thus, excluding the Camel 
Battery 20 strong, armed with Machine Loading 
Guns and a Militia regiment 600 — strong, 
the raising of which is under consideration, 
totals 1,798. At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placcd the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Rmperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the ficld, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought forthe British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Iurope and 
Africa. He was inentioned in despatches both 
in Kgypt and France. His Highness also played 
w very conspicuous political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when he went twice to Hurope 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Genevaand represented the Indian 
States at the Imperia} Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Yonference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee both in 1930 and 1931. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first’ Chane 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925, 


ler Highness Maharaniji Sri Bhatianiji 
received the [mperial Order of the Crown of 
India on New Year’s Day, 1935. 


His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council, The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Mr. V. N. Mehta, B.A., Dar-at-Law, 1.c.s, 


A Legislative Assembly was inaugurated in 
1013, and consists of 45 Members, 20 ont 


of whom are clected Members: if mects twice a 
year. 


The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the Statc owns a large Hiail- 
way system, the total mileage being 795°85. 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 


Hitherto thore was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the construction and open- 
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ing in 1927 of theGang Canal takenout from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of Jand in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which jit has 
suffered in the past. 9$,84,977 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expectations are 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State will be irrigated. 


A coal mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital. 


Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. he Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘ Kush’, the eldest. son of Shri 
Ram inthe Solar dynasty, Raja Udai Karanji 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest. son of 
Udai Karanji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singhji. Nar Singhji’s line founded Jaipur 
while in Bar Singhji’s line Maharaj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death in 1791 Maharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories. Tlis successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lakein the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual friendship 
was coneluded with the British Government 
in that year. Normal revenue is about 38 lakhs. 
Alwar State stood first in recruiting in Raj- 
putana at the time of the Great War. Owing to 
agrarian trouble in the State, His hie Highness 
wis asked by the Government of India to reside 
outside the State for an indefinite period in 
1933 and the State is now being governed by 
his Prime Minister. The capital Alwar is on the 
BL. & CLI. Rly. 98 miles west of Delhi. 


Palanpur.—Valanpur is a first elass State 
With an area of 1,768.89 square miles and a 
population of 2,64,179. The net revenue of the 
State caleuluted on the average of the last five 
years is about Rs. 11,238,000. 


Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Zubd-tul-Mulk 
Dewan Mahakhan Nawab Shri Talev Muhom- 
med Khan Bahadur, G.C.LE., K.C.Y.0., AD.C., 
Nawab Sabeb of Palanpur, rules the State. 
The Ruling Family is of Afghan origin, belonging 
to the Lohani Stock, and had established their 
principality in Rajputana fn the 14th century. 
The connection with the British may be said to 
have definitely begun from 1817 A.D., when 
Dewan Fateh Khan TI entered into relations 
with the East India Company. A considerable 
trade in cloth, wheat, ghee, wool, hides, castor 
and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried on in 
the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the 2B. B. & C. ft. Railway and is 


the junction station of the Palanpur State 
tailway. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 


which mention was made in the Sth century. 


RAJPUTANA. 


The Howble the Resident in’ Rajputana.—The 
Ifon. Lt.-Col. Sir G.D. Ogilvie, K.CLLE., CS. 


WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES, 
Resident.—Major G. V. B. Gillan, CIE. 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 

olitical Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921— 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand Agency between 22°-38’ and 
26°--19’ North and 78°-10’ and 83°-0’ East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22’ and 24°-47’ North 
and 74”-0’ and 78°-50’ East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow-. 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with | 
the British Government:—Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal, 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there ure 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Rewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
the Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes:—Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch); 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchhaand Datia); Malwa 

gency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam), The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central India. 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Kastern hilly tracts. The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very Varied. 

The following is the size, population and 


revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above :— 











{ Area in ea 
Nanie. square |Population./Revenuc. 
tee ae Sees miles. 
Lakhs 
. Rs. 
Indore .. ari 9,904 | 13,25,089 324} 
Bhopa ‘ 6,024 | 7,29,955 80 
Rewa . -- {| 18,000 | 15,87,445 60 
Orchha --| 2,080 | 3,14,661 10 
Datia aa 912 1,658,834 139 
Dhar 1,800 | 2,43,480 174 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch ‘ 449 83,321 64 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 419 70,513 6} 
Samthar es 178 33,807 34 
Jaora .. ae 602 | 1,00,166 13 


Gwalior.—The house of Scindia traces its 
decent to a family of which one branch held 
the hereditary post of patel in a village near 
Satara. ‘The head of the family received a 
patent of rank from Aurangzebe. The founder 
of the Gwalior House was Ranoji Scindia who 
held a military rank under the Peshwa Baji 
Rao. In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Puar, Holkar and Scindia, empowering them 
to levy ‘“‘Chauth’’ and ‘“ Sardesmukhi’’ and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
troops. In 1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied 
Baji Rao to Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao 
Holkar distinguished themselves in military 
exploits, Ranoji fixed his headquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat 
Rao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’s troops 
suffered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia’s power remained unbroken. For the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa. 


In 1790 his power was firmly cstablished in 
Delhi. While he was indulging in ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794. 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated French 
adventurer—De Boigne. Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded by his graud nephew Daulat Rao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part. The 
strength of Scindia’s Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswari. 
Daulat Rao Scindia died in 1827. ‘Till his 
death he remained in undisputed possession of 
ears all the territory which belonged to him 
nil . 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. 


Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao 
whose adherence to the British cause during 
the dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops 
deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he 
was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles and 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on the 20th June 1886 and was succeeded 
by his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Madho Hao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G.C.V.0., G.C.8.1., G.B.E., A.D.C., to the King, 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
1804. In 1901 he went to China during the 
war ; he held the rank of honorary Licutenant- 
General of the British Army and the honorary 
degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and D.C.L., Oxon. 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St, John 
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of Jerusalem in England. He died in June 
19025 and was succeeded by his son H. s 
Jiwaji Rao Scindia. During His Highness’ | 
minority the administration of the State had ; 
been conducted by a Council of Regency. 


The Ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The Stateis in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 


The State has an area of 26,367 Sq. miles and 
population 35,23,070 according to the Census 
of 1931. Its average rainfallis from 25 to 36 
inches. The average revenue is Rs. 2,41,79,000 
and average expenditure Rs. 2,06,50,000. 


The State has a Police force of 13,154 and 
Yndian State Forces Cavalry 1,560 Infantry 
and Artillery, besides Regular and Irregular 
troops. 


There is a well equipped State workshop in 
Lashkar, the capital of the State; there are 
electric Press, electric Power House, Leather 
Factory, Tannery and Pottery Works. There 
are some good cotton mills in Lashkar and 
Ujjain. The State has its own Light Railway 


and its own Postal system according to Postal | 


Convention. 
through a major portion of the State territories. 


On November 2, 1936, 
invested with full ruling powers by His Exeel- 
lency the Viccroy. His Highness is a 


The G. I. P. Railway traverses ' 


His Highness was : 


i 


keen | 


sportsman and within the short period of his , 


administration has given evidence of his qualities 
as an able ruler. 

Indore.—The founder of the House of the 
Holkar 
born in 1693. 


him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 


of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, : 
His soldierly qualities brought : 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took . 
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On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat. 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sive territories and rights over the Rajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
sovereignty remained unaffected. The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State. 


Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1883. 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne ; but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser. The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 
by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 


i which was recognised by the British Govern- 


ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 


‘ effected various reforms in the administration 


and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 


: gueceeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 


Maratha power was: 
1761, . 


Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching | 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for | 


his career as a Military Commander. 
succeeded by his grandson. On_ his 


He was | 
death | 


without issue his mother Ahilya Baf became the | 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon . 


with admiration and reverence as that of a , 
modcl ruler. She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had been associated with her to | 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashicao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Rao, his: 


‘and other representative 
‘ prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
. City, the population of which rose by 40 per 


step-brother, a person of remarkable daring | 


strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- : 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilliant | 
success ho obtained at the battle of Poona ; 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and ' 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the British, closed by 
a ‘Treaty which recognised the independence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Yeshwant Rao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was aucccoded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
Il. During the Regency which followed, the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
cefractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 


years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while vet a minor. The Regency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of reforms in all the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With his assumption 


: Of powers the State advanced in education in 
' general, including female education, commerce 


and industrial developments, municipal franchise 
institutions. This 


cent. 


During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amount- 
ed to over one crore. ‘This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government, 


His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Maharaja, Yeshwant Rao Holkar, was born on 
6th September 1908. He received his education 
in England during 1920-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
in 1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
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Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. 
His educationa] career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr. ©. U. Wills, 0.1.8., 1.0.8. He assumed full 
ruling powers on the 9th May 1930, 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
eight lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.5 per eent. over the 
Census figures of 1921. 

There arc two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
up to M.A. and LUL.B., the other is established 
by the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
M.A. in Philosophy, The State has six High 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit) College and 520 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton is located at Indore. It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills. 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000. 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. & C. T. Railway and the U. 3B. Section 
of the G. I. P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduccd recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a seheme of Life Insurance 
of State officials, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (formerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 20 
members. excluding the President and the 
Vice-President, of whom 15 shall be ejected 
and 15 nominated, introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussil, ascheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Mxecutive 
Service,a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
mirriageable aye of boys and girlsto 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nukta Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
diture on funeral cercmonies and marriages. 

The Chicf imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil, The total imports 
in 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 1,84,24 171. 

The chicf exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals, ‘The total cxports in 1932-33 amount- 
ed to Rs. 64,74,450 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the loca) mills is valucd 
at over two crores and the Jocal trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore. 


Cotton excise duty at 33 per cent. ad talorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same datc. 


His Highness’ Government have sanctioned 
the construction of an Aerodrome. 


Bhopal.— The principal Mahommedan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mahommedan States of 
Sndia. The ruling family was founded by Sardar 
Dost Mohammad Khan, Diler-Jung, a Tirah 
Afghan, who, after having served with distinc- 
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tion in the army of the Empcror Aurangzeb, 
obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. With 
the disintegration of the Moghal Empirc, Bhopal 
became an independent State. In the carly 
part of the 19th Century the Nawab suecessfully 
withstood the inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, 
and by the agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook 
to assist the British with a contingent forc¢ 
and to co-operate against the Pindari bands. 
In 1818, a permanent treaty suceceded the 
agreement of 1817. 

The present Ruler of the Statc, His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharu-Mulk, Moham- 
maid Hamiduwllah Khan Bahadur, G.C.S8.1., 
G.C.1.M., C.V.0., B.A., suceccded his mother, 
Her late Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May 1926. He had pre- 
viously actively participated in the administra- 
tion of the State for nearly ten years as Chicf 
Sceretary and afterwards as Member for Finance 
and Law and Justice, 

His Highness is assisted in the work of ad- 
Ministration by an Exccutive Counei) consisting 
of the folowing five Members and a Seerctary :— 

Ali-Martabat, Motatmid-us-Sultan, Rai 
Bahadur Raja Oudh Narain Bisarya, B.A., 
President and Member, State Council. 

Members, State Council — Ali-Marta bat, 
Rafi-ul-Qadr, Ziaul-Uloom Mufti Mohammad 
Anwarul Hag, M.A., M.¥.; Ali-Martabat, Nawab 
Sir Masood Jung Bahadur, Kt., L.p., p.Litt., 
BAR-AT-LAW;  Ali-Martabat, Mushirul-Mulk, 
Ali-Qadr, Kazi Ali Haider Abbasi ; Ali-Martabat, 
Ali-Qadr, Mohammad Shuaib Qureshi, M.aA., 
LL.., BAR-AT- LAW, 

Secretary.—Mir Dabir, Dabirul-Insha, Kazi 
Wali Mohammad (Offg.), 


The work of Icgislation with the right of 
discussing the Budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests with a representative 
Legislative Council inaugurated in 1927, ‘The 
raiyatwari system in which the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Government has lately 
been introduced. The State forests arc exten- 
Sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
area consists mostly of good soil, producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains of 
great archwological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the 
2nd Century B. C.and which were restored under 
the direction of Sir John Marshall. Sanchi 
Station on the G. 1. P. main line to Delhiadjoins 
the Topes. 


Among other troops, the State maintains onc 
full strength Infantry Battulion. The Capital, 
Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the northern 
hank of an extensive lake, is the junction for the 
Bhopal-Ujiain Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 

Rewa.—lIs the largest, State in Centra] India 
Agency withan area of 18,000 square milesand a 
population of 1,587,445 (1931). The Rulers are 
KRaghel Rajputs descended from the famous 
Solanki clan which ruled over Guirat from 
the 10th to 13th Century. During the mutiny 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to 
the Crown tor which various parganas which had 
been seized by Marathas were restored to the 
Maharaja. The present ruler is His Highness 
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Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhji Bahadur, 

G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1., who was born in 1903. His 
Highness was married in 1919 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of his 
‘father, Lt.-Col. Sir Venkat Raman Singhiji 
Bahadur, @.¢.8.1., on 30th October 1918, His 
Highness Bandhvesh Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh 
Bahadur succeeded to the Gadi on 31st. October 
as a minor. During the period of minority, the 
State was administered by a Council of Regency 
with His Highness Maharaja Col. Sajan Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.8.1., K.C.V.0., A.D.C., of Rutlam as 
Regent. His Highness Maharaja Sir (iulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 and 
was invested with full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maharaja exercises 
full sovereignty within his State and the 
administration is now carried on by him with 
the help of a State Council of which His Highness 
himself is president. His Highness is very 
much interested in all-round progress of the 
State. He takes a keen interest in administra- 
tion and development of agriculture 
mineral resources. He has opened extensive 
tracts by construction of roads and_ bridges 
throughout the State. A State Bank—Bank of 
Baghelkhand, has recently been instituted, 
which has its branches all over the State. His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals about 500. His 
Highness has gota son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
Maharaj Kumar Martand Singhji born on 15th 
March 1923. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.W, the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1925. 

Dhar.—This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tue old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
Capital of the Parmar Rajputs, who ruled 
Over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar—Puar Marathas—claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century” the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India. sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819, 
Lt.-Colonel H. H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, — K.C.8.1, K.C.V.0., 
K.B.E., diedon 30th July 1926. There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 243,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fortof Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State.—This State is the only 
Treaty State in the Malwa Political Agency 
covering an area of about 601 square miles with 
a total population of 1,00,204, and has its heads 


and . 
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quarters at Jaora Town. The Chiefs of Jaora 
claim deseent from Abdul Majid Khan, an 


Afghan of the Tajik Khel from Swat. The 
first Nuwab was Abdul Ghafoor Khan who 
obtained the State about the year 1808, The 


present Chief is Licutenant-Coloncl His Highness 
Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad [ftikhar 
Ali Khan Sahib Bahadur, Saulat-e-Jang, G.B.E., 
K.0.L48., who was born in 1883. His Highness 
is an Honorary Licutenant-Colonel in the Indian 
Army. 
In the administration of the State His High- 
ness is assisted by a Council as under :— 
President —His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Tahadur. 
_ Vice-President and Chief Minislter.—khan 
Sahib Muniruddin Ahmed, B.A. 


MEMBERS :— 


Finance Member.—Birjis Qadr Nawabzada 
Mohammad Nasir Ali Khan Sahib, Heir- 
apparent. 

Military Seeretary.—Farrukh Siyer Major 
pave bei Mohammad Mumtaz Ali Khan 
Sahib. 


Private Secretary.—Muntazim Bahadur Sahib- 
jzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib, 

Secretary and Member— Mr, Nasrat Moham- 

mud Khan, M.A... LL.B. (Alig.). 
Judicial Seeretary and Judge, Chief Court.— 
Mirza Azim Beg Chaghtai, B.A4.. DE.R, 

Senior Member, Revenue Bourd.— Vacant. 

A Chicf Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 

/Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 

bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton. and 
poppy. The average annual revenue is 
Rs. 12,00,000, 

Rutlam—1s the premicr Rajput State in the 
_Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
| miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
‘Kushalgarh Chietship, which pays an annual 

tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 


{tions are referred to him for decision. The 
| State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 


! powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Major 
Gencral His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
| CLE, K.C.8.1., K.¢.V.0., A..G. to His Majesty 
'the King Emperor, Who was born in 1880, and 
educated at Daly College, Indore, received 
military training in Imperial Cadet Corps and 
invested with full powers in 1808. His High- 
‘hess served in the warin France and Egypt from 
1915 to 1918, was mentioned in despatches 
and received the Croix d’Officiers de Legion 
| d@’Honocur Salute : 18 guns, local 15 guns. | 
Pewan,—Rai Bahadur Chotalal Verma, 18.0, 
Datia State,—The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
tne Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and by 
grants from theDelhi emperors. The present Ruler, 
Lieut.-Colone! His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G.C.1.E. (1982), 
K.0.8.1., 1918, who was bornin 1886 and succeeded 
in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns, 
He placed all his resources and his pergonal 
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services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern. 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia. He is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many useful and important reformsin 
his State. Heis a Vice-President of St, John 
Ambulance Asgociation, a pea of Red Cross 
Society and hag recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs. Heale and 
to advance female education he has built a 
ad school named after Lady Willingdon. 

is Highness ig a famous big game shot and 
has shot more than 183 tigers. 

Orchha State.—The Rulers of this Statc 
are Bundela Rajputs claiming to be the des- 
cendants of the Gaharwars of Benares. It 
was founded as an independent State in 1048 
A.D. Itis the premier Treaty State of Bundel- 
khand—the other LBundcla Princes being the 
scions of Orchha House. It entered into rcla- 
tions with the British by the Tiety made in 
1812 A.D. His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap 
Singh, G.¢.8.1., G.c.1.E., died in March 1930 
and has been suceeded by his grandson His 
Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Sir Vir- 


Bhutan. 


singh Dev Bahadur, K.C.8.1., the present Ruler, 
The ruler of the State has the hereditary titles 
of His Highness Saramad-i-Rajahai Bundel- 
khand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur and 
enjoys a permanent salute of 15 guns. The 
State has a population of 3,15,000 and an areca 
of 2,080 square miles. The capitalis Tikamgarh 
36 miles from Lalitpurstation on the G. 1. P. Ry. 
Orchha, the old capital, has fallen into decay 
butis a place of interest on account of its magni- 
ficient buildings which were erected by Maharaja 
Bir Singh Dev I, the most famous ruler of the 
State (1605-1627). The present ruler has in- 
troduced many reforms in the state and has 
brought the administration to an up-to-date 
standard. 

His Highnessis assisted in the work of adminis - 
tration bya cabinct consisting of the following :— 

1. His Highness the Sawai Mahendra 
Maharaja Bahadur, President. 

2. Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam 
Behari Misra, M.A., Vice-President. 

3. Major Sajjan Singh, Chief Secretary. 

4. Captain Chandra Sen, Finance Secretary. 

5. Mr. M.N. Zutshi, 8.4., Home Secretary. 

6. Pandit R.S. Shukla, M.A., LL.B., Poli- 
tical & Judicial Secretary. 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 





by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the } 


and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 


south by the British district of Darjeeling and: of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 


on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 


supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 109,651, 


chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
east and west, ferms the boundary between, portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola; several trade routes through Sikkim from 
ranges, which run southwards from the main| Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the /| tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. ofatrade mart but the results were disappoint- 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
the highest mountains in the world. The mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
Chola range which is much loftier than that jsigned. Trade with the British has increased in 
of Singalila, leaves the main chain at the recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 


The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 


Dongkya La. | 
Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas j 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. ! 
Lhe State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out-! 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British! 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim ond 
at the Close of the Wat the Baja was tewarded by 


a Considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British | 


lakhs yearly, A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.0.1.E., Was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 


\& O.LE. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
\Uhe Let January 1918 and K.C-LB. on ist Jaou- 


ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 5,20,422, 
Political Officer in Sikkim :—¥F. Williamson. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
und Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called’ 
, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
incipality of Cooch Behar and British aid | 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 


190 miles east and west along the 
Bengal and Assam. 
Tek- 


teenth century. 
the 


raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an env 

(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duara 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
Governinent of India were satisfactorily regu. 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a now treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhutg- 
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nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.].E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
rujer is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
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Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded aa 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reinearnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs, 
They are of no military value. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral, The area of the latter three 
is 3,000, 1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 


Amb.—Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 


Chitral.— Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itsclf for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. ‘The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been acnt to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1, 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuowsly culti - 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Capt. 
Mohd. Nasir-ul-Mulk, the Mehtar of Chitra 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir.—The territories of this State, about 
8,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan. A motor road has been construct- 
ed to Dir from Malakand. 


Swat.—The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.E., is a 
descendant of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wali of Swat in 1926. The area 
of the State is 4,800 square miles and population 
300,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 38 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral 
Major E. H. Cobb, ©.1.8., 1.4. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Yhe Madras Presidency includes 


5B. 


These States were brought into direct relation 


Indian States covering an arca of 10,644 square . with the Government of India on October 1st, 


miles, 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu 


Of these, the States of Travancore and 1923. 
dynastics. 


Travancore.—Tlhis State, which has an 


Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain area of 7,624;84 square miles and a population 
called the Tondiman, Banganapalle and Sandur of 5,095,973 with arevenue of Rs, 232,98 lakhs, 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a | occupies the south-west portion of the Indian 
Nawab, lie in the centre oftwo British districte.! Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 

as japex at Cape Comorin. The early history of 
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| peuusted Travancore is in great part traditional; but 

ie Area | popula- | Revenue | there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
(anes aan ae ee inlakhs [18 the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
saseta eas { g, |one of the three great Hindu dynasties which 

rece codecs cc seme Ne cunsuawuee nisl OL FUPCEB. | oyercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 

India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 

Travancore .. 7,625 | 5,005,978 | 241.36 | set, up as independent rulors within the State, 
Cochin s+} 1,417 | 1,205,016 | 88.37 | were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
Pudukottal . “| UE 400,604 | 23.11 | cluded within its present boundaries, was Con: 
Banganapalle .. 5 39,239 4.58 | solidated and brought under one zie by Maha- 
Sandur ss | 167 | (18,588 | 2-21 | raja Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
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first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the nortl 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there i 

1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne-: 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the Britis) 
authorities. Travancore was reckoncd as om 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. ‘lo protect the State trom 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the Hast India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemics. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupecs, 


H. H. the Maharaja (b. 7th November 1912. 
aseended the masnad on the Jst September 1924 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Takshmi Bai, C.1., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Council 
established as carly as 1888. The Legislature 
was last re-constituted in January 1933, when a 
bicameral body was instituted. The new 
Chambers, viz., the Sri Mulam Assembly and 
the Sri Chitra State Council have a predominant 
elected non-otficial majority. Both Chambers 
possess the right to vote on the annual Budget, 
fo move resolutions and ask questions. Toth 
Chambers bave also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to the Assembly are based 
on a wide franchise, Differences of opinion 
between the two Chambers will be settled bya 
Joint Committee consisting of an equal nuinber 
of members selected by each Chamber, Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality 


with men in the matter both of franchise and 


membership in the Legislature. 


Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 


State supports a military force of 1,471 men. 
Mducation has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female education 
the Stutc has a leading place among IndianStates 
aud the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea are 
among other important products. Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries within 
recent years a fillip has been given to the deye- 
lopment of industries as well as the arts and 
crafts of the State. The Pallivasal Hydro- 
electric works, the Rubber factory in Trivan- 
drum, the contemplated China clay and 


Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art. 


Gallery narned Chithralayam at Trivandrum 
ate the results of the new policy initiated by 
His Highness the Maharaja, The State ts 
well provided with roads, and with a natural 
systein of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
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then runs along the Coast to tho Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 


Agent to the Governor-General—C. P. Skrine, 
O.B,E., 1.0.8, 


Dewan—Sir C.P, Ramaswamy lLyer, K.0.1.4. 


Cochin.— This State on the south-west coast ot 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of ‘Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent. from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards  esta- 
blished himself as an indcpendcnt Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin andin the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlicr wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1668 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conqttered by Hyder Ali, to whom 
‘6 Temained tributary and = subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 betwecn the Kaja and the 
Kast India Company, by which His Highness 
igreed to become tributary to the British 
zovernment for his territories which were then 
n the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
ubsidy. 


His Highness Shri Sir Rama Varmah, G@.C.1.E., 
who ascended the thronein January 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932, Jlis Highness Shri 
Sir Rama Varma, G.C.1.0., who was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maharaja on Ist June 1932. 
The adininistration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Jixecutive officer is the Dewan, Sir R. K, 
Shanmukham Chetty, G10. he forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable assets. 
They abound in teak ebony, blackwood ,vnd other 
valuable trees. Rice forms the staple of cultiva- 
tion. Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy 
tracts and their products form the chief exports 
of the State. Communications by road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
capital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in developing the forests. The State 
supports a force of 113 officers and 573 men. 


Resident for Madras States.—C, P. Skrine, 
0.B.E., LC.S, 


Pudukkottai.—This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
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English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
(752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
dzast one occaston ravaged as a conscquence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 


dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 


in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by ao grant of territory subject to the 
conditions thatthe district should not be ali- 
nated (L806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor, 
He wasinstalled as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator, The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model The 
‘principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only smalltimber. ‘Chere are nolarge industries 
The State is well provided with roads, but: 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 


Agent to the Gorernor-Ceneral—l.t.-Col. W. 
A. M. Garstin, (BE. 


Banganapalle.—This is a small State in two, 
detached portions which in the eighteenth con- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and | 
back again to Hyderabad. ‘The control over it | 
was ccded to the Madras Government by the| 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawah | 


Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief: 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri-; 


bute and maintains no military force. The} 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab | 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 


Agent to the  Governor-General:—Lt.-Col. 
W. A.M. Garstin, C.B OE, 
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Sandur.—Sandur is the only Mahratta State 
in South India and in political relations with 
the Government of India through the Agent 
to the Governor-General at Trivandrum. The 
State,was conquered in early eighteenth century 
by Siddoji Rao, ancestor of the present Ruler 
from a poligar of the Bedar tribe. During the 
time of his son and successor, Morar Rao, the 
State reached the zenith of its territorial ex- 
pansion. In the Carnatic and Mysore wars 
Morar Rao was the staunchest ally of theBritish. 
The State came into political relations with 
the British inj1818. The Ruler exercises powers 
of life and death. In 1876 the proper style of 
address of the Ruler was acknowledycd by the 
Government of India. This is one of the 146 
important States which received Canning’s 
Sanad of Adoption in 1862. The Ruler also has 
vested interests in Gajendragad, a jaghir in 
Bombay Presidency, held on his behalf by 
certain junior members of his family. The State 
pays no tribute to the Crown. The Ruleris the 
fountain-head of all authority—judicial, legisla- 
tive and exeeutive. He has established an 
independent Chief Court. presided over by the 
seniormost member of the Madras judicial 
service, whose services have been lent to the 
State under a special arrangement with the 
Madras Government. There is a State Couneil 
to initiate alllegislative measures and an Execu- 
tive Councilin charge of the administration. 

The State has mineral deposits of the first 
quality, cspecially manganese. The forests 
abound in sandalwood whieh is as rich in oil- 
content as that ot Mysore. 

The present Ruler is | Raja Shrimant 
Yeshwant Rao Hindurao Ghorpade Mamlakat- 
madar Senapathi. 

President of the Executive Council -—Shrimant 
Sardar B. YY. Raje Ghorpade. 

State Adviser.—R. M. Deshmukh, B.A... LU.B., 
Buir-at-Law., (ix-Minister, C. P. Govt.), 


Agent to the Governor-General :-—C, P. krine, 


: OBE, LC.8. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Western India States Agency.~—Kathiawer 
in which the majority of the States in this 
Agency are situated is the peninsula — lying 
immediately to the north of Gujerat in’ the 


Bombay Presidency. Its extreme Jength is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 


165 miles, while the total arca is about 23,445 
Sq. miles. It is for the most part flat exeept 
for the Gir forest, where there exist the 
only lions still surviving in India. 

The political organistaion of the Agency is 
unusual in that besides the normal system of 


Salute States in politieal relations with the, 


Resident and non-salute States in political! 
relations with the Political Agents of the sub- 
ordinate agencies, there are administered arcas, 
which include the Civil Stations of Rajkot, 
Wadhwan and Sadra, and groups of innumerable 
petty estates, known as “Thanas”. The latter 
are under the direct supervision of the Political 
Agents. These “Thanas” were originally off- 
shoots of larger States, but owing to thes ystem of 
successive holders dividing their heritage 
amongst all their heirs, a castom prevalent 
amongst the Khatties, who give theirname to the 


province, they haye beeome so sub-divided as 
to rendcr impractical the normal administration 
and the exercise of any jurisdictional powers by 
cach individual holder. The Agency has, 
therefore, assumed their powers and carries 
out the administration on their behalf, 

__ The history of the British connection with 
Kathiawar commences with Colonel Walker's 
settlement of 1807. In 1863 the Stutes were 
divided into seven classes and although these 
have since been abolished, the jurisdictions 
fixed in that year still remain graded. 

Formerly the Political Administration of the 
Western India States was the res ponsibility of the 
Government of Bombay. The transfer of States 
to direct political relations with the Government 
of India, a change which was advoeatd in the 
Montague-Chelmstford Report on Constitutional 
Reforms, was not carried out until 1924. The 
first stage in the process was the creation of a 
new Agency in direct relation with the Govern- 
mentof India, known as the Western Iudia States 
Agency. This Agency comprised the whole of 
the area containing the old Kathiawar, Cutch 
and Palanpur Ageneics, 
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The other States in the Bombay Presidency, 
which for the time being remained in political 
relations with the Government of Bombay, 
were transferred to the control of the Government 
of India with effect from the Jst April. 1933. 
This transfer necessitated the regrouping, not 
only of the remaining Bombay Statcs, but also 
of some of the States of the Western India 
States Agency. The States of Danta and 
Palanpur were included in the Rajputana 
Agency; the former having being part of the 
old Mahi Kantha Agency and the latter part 
of the Western India States Agency. The 
States and estates of the Mahi Kantha and Banas 
Kantha Agencies were united in the present 
Sabar Kantha Agency, the third subordinatc 
Agency of the Western India States Agency. 


The headquarters of the Western India States 
Agency are situated at Rajkot, which has been 
thescat of the Representative of the Government 
for over 100 years, in the Rajkot Civil Station 
which was first Icased from the Rajkot State in 
1863. The personnel of the Headquarters is 
as follows :— 


Resident for the States of Western India: The 
Hon'ble Sir Courtenay Latimer, K.C.1LE., C.8.1. 


Judicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India: DD. R. Norman, 1.¢.8. 


Secretary tothe Hon'ble the Resident: Major 
C. W. L. Harvey, M.c. 


The Salute States in this Agency are 17 in 
number, namely :— 


1. Cutch State, 2. Idar State, 3. Junagadh 
State, 4. Nawanagar State, 5. Bhavnagar State, 
6. Porbander State, 7. Dhrangadhra State, 
8. Radhanpur State, 9. Morvi State, 10. Gondal 
State, 11. Jafrahad State, 12. Wakaner State, 
18. Palitana State, 14. Dhrol State, 145. Limbdi 
State, 16. Rajkot State, and 17. Wadhwan 
State. 


The subordinate agencies are three in number, 
namely:— 


Western Kathiawar Agency, 
Eastern Kathiawar Agency, and 
Sabar Kantha Agency. 


Western Kathiawar Agency.—The Westcrn 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at Rajkot 
Civil Station, was constituted by the amalgama- 
tion in 1923 of two (Sorath and Halar) out of the 
four Prants or Districts into which the province 
of Kathiawar was formerly divided. The 
combined district which was at first named 
“The Western Kathiawar States’ was given 
its present designation in 1927. 


The Agency contains 41 non-salute jurisdic- 
tional Statesand Talukas and four Thana circles. 
Among Jurisdictional States in direct political 
relations with the Political Agent, the following 
are prominent :— 

Jasdan, Manavadar, Thana-Devli, Vadia, 
Jirpur, Malis, Kotda-Sangani, Jetpur-Pithadia, 
Vetpur-Bilkha, and Khirasra. 

Political Agent: T. B. Creagh Coen, 1.¢.8. 

Eastern Kathiawar Agency—The Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, with Headquarters at 
Wadhwan Civil Station, was constituted in 1928 
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by combining the two Prants of Jhalawad ani 
Gohelwad. The combined District was first 
styled “The Eastern Kathiawar States” and 
was given it present designation in 1927. The 
administration and constitution are similar to 
those prevailing in the Western Kathiawer 
Agency. 


The Agency contains 15 non-salute jurisdic- 
tiona] States and Talukas and 7 Thana Cirelcs. 


Among jurisdictional Statcs in direct political 
telations with the Political Agent, Eastern 
Kathiawar Agency, the following are promi- 
nent :—- 


Lakhtar, Sayla, Chuda, Vala, Lathi, Muli, 
Bajana, and Patdi. 


Political Agent: Major H. M. Poulton. 


Sabar Kantha Agency.—The Subar Kantha 
Agency, with Headquarters at Sadra_ Civil 
Station, was constituted by the amalyamation 
of the Mahi Kantha and Banas Kantha Agencies. 
Previous to 1933 the administration of these 
two agencies was on the usual lines with a 
Political Agent in charge of cach. while after that 
date the organisation was assimilated to that 
of the other two agencies. 


The Agency contains 46 jurisdictional non- 
salute States and nine Thana Circles, 


Among Chicfs in direct relations with the 
Political Agent, the States of Tharad and Wao 
are prominent. 

Political Agent: ¥. B. Wakeficld, 1.6.8. 

Bhavnagar.—This State lics at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons—Ranoji, Sarangji aud Shahji—are 
descended respectivety the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 

: and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 

the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 

| pirates which infested the ncighbouring seas- 

| 'The State was split up when Gujarat and 

| hathiawar were divided between the Peshwa 
and the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Ns. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Ks. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, K.0.8.1., on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931. The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K.0.1.E., a8 President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K, 
Trivedi, Khan Bahadur 8S. A. Goghawala, 
M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law and Mr. A. P. Pattani, 
M.A., (Cantab.), One noteworthy feature of 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly tesponsible to the Council. 
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The chief products of the State are grain, 
fotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aD extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harboura of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 


Population (in 1931) was 500,274 of whom 
86 per cent. were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,58,07,052, and the average 
expenditure Rs, 1,17,60, 182. 


Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the North, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 


ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed . 


in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 


This Rajput clan is of 


' Gondal. a fortified t 1 the line 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor : pone a ee oe ae 


Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, | 


Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra. 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, 
Q.C.LE., K.0.8.1., Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 


His Highness | 


the Maharaja’s directions by a Council consisting - 


and Military. The soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 


stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. | 


Excellent building and ornamental stone | 
is quarried from the hills situated within | 


the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent ; 


uality with Ma Chloride and other bye- : 
; 4 ort ane? aoe fn | India, is situated on the slope of the Girnar and 


products of salt are also manufactured in the 


State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically | 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture. | 


To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory In Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Alimedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which fs worked by the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. <A railway siding has 
been jaid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda—a dis- 
tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic. 


Gondal State.—The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
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@.C.1.E.,0.C.8.1. The early founder of the State 
Kumbhofji I, had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest: but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
‘*importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State.” 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and yrain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the Statcs of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line. It owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway with its Kunkavav Bagasra Extension 
and manages it along with the Porbandar State 
Railway and the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway 
subsequently built in partnership with other 
Native States in Kathiawar, There are no 
export and import dues, the people being free 
from taxes and dues. Comparatively speaking 
Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
j of the spread of education, female education 
i in the State being compulsory. Rs. 32.25 lakhs 
| have been spent on irrigation tanks and canals 
water supply and electricity to the towns of 
; Grondal, Dhoraji and Upleta, The capital is 
between 
Rajkot and Jetalear. 


Junagadh State.—A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24°-44’ and 21°-53’ North lati- 
tude ; 70° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 


of a Vice-President and two members, Political ; 02 the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 


. Stateis dividedinto 12 Mahals. 


It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Verava], Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar, The principalrivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
which is one of the most picturesque towns in 


the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and _his- 
torical interest it yields tonone. The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighbour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
remains. There are @ number of fine modern 
buildings in the town. Thefamous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the Jains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Gir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural] products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold ofthe Indian 
lion, The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 30,00,000. The total population 
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according to the census of 1931 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conqucred by 

Sultan Mahomed HBegra of Ahmedabad 

Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became 4 de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 

_ 1735 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his ownrule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British 
Government in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grars, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar;on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Ks. 92,421 from not less 
than 184 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 


The present Nawab is His Highness Sir 
Mahabut Khan III, G.c.1.E., K.C.8.1., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadit in 1911. 


Ruler:—His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, G,0.1.8., K.C.S.1. 


Heir-Apparent—Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahoimed 
Himatkhanji. 


President of the Council.—J. Monteath, Esq., 
0.L4., 1.¢.8. 


Nawanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area 0f 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Natput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. Thetown of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb is 
Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Saheb, K.C.8.1.. who succeeded 
in Apri] 1988. The principal products are 
grain, cotton and oll-seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State. A small pearl fishery lies 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,20,098 per annum jointly to the British 
Government the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Junagadh. 
The State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and 14 company, 
of the State Infantry. Thecapital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 


situated 5 miles cast of the vort of Bedi.a modern ; 
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port affording all facilities. The State owns a 
Railway which traverses through its entire 
territory and is part of the Railway system 
connecting the Peninsula with the mainland. 

Population 4,09,192. Revenue nearly 
Rs. 94 lakhs. 


Dewan :—Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A. LL. 


Revenue Secretary—Gokulbhai B. Desai, 
Bar-at-Law. 
Military Secretary and Home Member-— 


Lt.-Col. R. K. Himmatsinhji. 


Cutch.—The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutchand the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,249 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Kbengarjt 
Savai Bahadur, @.0.S1., @.0.1.E., resides, from 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people. their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 


ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 


Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soi! in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance, Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea, The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own cstates and over their own 
ryote. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position cf the Bhayat. ‘These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territorics of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000, The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 


Porbandar.—The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 6423 square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, o flourish- 
Ing port having trade connections with Java, 
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- Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and thesimportant 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
bas also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandarin 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadiar Salt Works and the Maharana Spinning 
and Weaving Mill. The State maintains a Mili- 
tary Force. 


His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, K.0.8.1., is the present 
Ruler of the State. Bornonthe 30th June1901, 
His Highness ascended the gadi on the 26th 
January 1920 and married Princess Rupaliba 
Saheb, M.B.E., of Limbdi. 


Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler 
is Wis Highness Nawab Murtuzakhanji 
Joravarkhanji Nawab Saheb of Radhan- 
pur. The State maintains o Police force 
of 209. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a_ cotton 
press and 3 ginning factories. ‘There is one 
eine factory at Munjpur and one at 

ankeshwar which is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod Loti are also the principal placcs of 
pes eee for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas and 
rahmins, respectively. 


There are several ancient monuments In the 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pir's Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 


There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as ‘The Husscinbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas.” 
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His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named ‘“ Vadhiar Bank" 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 


Idar.—Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1,669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Ruler 
of IdarH.H. Maharaja Shri Himmat Singhji 
is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He was 
born in 1890 A.D. and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlat Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His Jate Highness Lt-Coil. Sir 
Dowlat Singhjito Europe when the Jatter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor in London and acted «as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been madein maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military lcaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Rs. 62,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 


Vijaynagar.—The State has an aree of 
135 square miles with a population of 8,491 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 93,859. The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput. His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. 
The present Chief is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji 
Hindusinhji. He was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gudi in 1916. The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


BARODA RESIDENCY AND GUJARAT STATES AGENCY. 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct. 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1933 many States 
and Estates which were previously included in 
the various Political Agencics of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 
formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Resident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujarat States. The Political Agencies thus 
omalgamated were the Rewa Kantha Agency, 
the Kaira Agency, the Surat Agency, the Nasik 
Agency and the Thana Agency. 


The following are the full-powered salute 
States now in direct political relations with the 
Government of India through the Resident for 
Baroda and the Gujarat States :— 

(1) Balasinor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(2) Bansda ..- (Old Surat Agency). 

(3) Baria .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(4) Baroda os 
(5) Cambay  .. (Old Kaira Agency). 


(6) Chhota 
Udepur.. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency), 


(7) Dharampur. . (Old Surat Agency). 
(8) Jawhar .. (Old Thana Agency). 
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(9) Lunawada (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(10) Rajpipla (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
(11) Sachin (Old Surat Agency). 
(12) Sant (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of :— 

Resident for Baroda and the Gujarat States.— 
Licutenant-Colonel J. L. R. Weir, ¢.L£. 

Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and the 
Gujarat States —A. P. Low, Esq., I.C.8. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident for Baroda and 
the Gujerat States.—Lt. R. A. McConaghey. 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent for Baroda and 
Gujarat States —Mr. A. W. DeCruz. 


Balasinor.—This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 52,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 2} lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs, 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Government. The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvar- 
khanji, Nawab of Balasinor. He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi_ in 1899. ‘The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Bansda.— This State has an area of 215 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 73 lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Sidhraj Jaysing. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji 
was born on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 


Baria.—The State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B.B. & 
C.I. Railway ata distance of 10 miles. The ave- 
rage revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. The 
Ruler, Lieut.-Colonel His Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.c.s.1., isthe direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis. The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 

Cambay.-—This Stat has an area of 392 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 13 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Najm-e-sani Mominkhan 
I, the last but one of the Muhammadan Governors 
of Gujarat. The present Ruler is Najm-ud- 
Daulah Mumtaz-ul-Mulk Mominkhan Bahadur 
Dilaver Jung Nawab Mirza Hussain Yavar 
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Khan Saheb Bahadur. He was born on the 16th 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
povers on the 13th December 1930. His 

ighness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 


Chhota Udepur.—This State has an area of 
890 square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Bs. 14} lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He was 
born on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gad/i on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns, 


Dharampur.—This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 12 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijaydevji Mohandevji, was born on the 8rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gudi on 
the 26th March 1921. His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 


Jawhar.—This State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 and an average annual revenue of 
about Rs. 54 lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 

,as the hide of a bull would cover. The Koli 
| Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State. The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha, 
{is 2 minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration. The Raja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns, 


Lunawada.—The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 5} lakhs. The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anhilwad 
(Gujarat), Besides having fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rich timber. The 
present Ruler, Lieut. Maharana Shri Virbhadra- 
sinhji, was invested with full powers on 2nd 
October 1930. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Rajpipia.—This important State lies to the 
south of the Narbada. It has an area of 1,517} 
Square miles, a population of 2,06,085 and an 
average annual revenue of about Rs. 243 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and- 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 





the south-east talukas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla, Major H. H. harana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji, K.0.8.1., is said to derive its 
origin from a seed de of the Gohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Rajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 13 guns. 


Sachin.—Sachin is the senior of the only 
two Abyssinian States in India. The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira. The founder of the Ruling House of 
Sachin was Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan. In 1784, on the death of his 
father, Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan became Nawab of Janjira but the 
Throne was seized by Sidi Jahwar in favour of 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Abdul Karim Mohom- 
med Yakut Khan’s younger brother. This led 
to several complications which Nawab Sidi 
Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan decided 
to avoid and made the great sacrifice of leaving 
Janjira with his younger brother. Nawab Sidi 
Mohommed Abdul Karim Yakut Khan intended 
to go to Tippu Sultan and gain his support but 
as this was considered impolitic, the Honourable 
the East India Company intervened as media- 
tors and through the good offices of Mr. Mallet 
(afterwards Sir Charles)and Nana Furnavis, the 
Prime Minister of His Highness the Peshwa, 
a Triple Alliance was signed on the 6th June 
1791, by which Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed, Yakut Khan took the State of 
Sachin. Nawab Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Empcror of Delhi, His Imperial 
Majesty Shah Alum Il, and was also granted a 
** Haft Hazari’’ and the ‘‘ Mahi Maratab’”’. 
The Rulers of Sachin are known as amongst the 
first powerful Princes in India to have cemented 
an alliance of perpetual friendship with the 
British. The present Ruler is His Highness, 
Nawab Sidi Mohommed Haider Mohommed | 
Yakut Khan, who was born on the llth cf 
September 1909 and succecded to the Throne on 
19th November 1930. His Highness isa member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 


Sant.—This State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a population of 88,538 and an annual 
revenue of about Ks. 54 lakhs. The Ruling 
family belongs to the Mahipavat branch of the 
Puvar or Parmar Rajputs. The Rulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384-9-10 to Scindia. This 
tribute is now paid by the State to the British 
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Government. The present Ruler Maharana 


Shri Jorarwarsinhji Pratapsinhji was born on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the gadi in 
1896. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 


Rewa Kantha Agency.—lIncluding the' 
Surgana State and the Dangs. 


This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agency. It is comprised 
of all the non-salute States and Estates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously in the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously in the 
Surat Agency. 


Rewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada. This river is held in 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency. 


All the States comprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States, 7.e., Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of the Mahi river. In fact the Rewa Kantha 
Agency comprises territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers. 


The population consists of the following main 
classes: Hindus, Jains, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas. 


Surgane.—Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District. 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 


The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Residency in view of the 
fact that the Secretary to the Resident at Baroda 
and the Gujerat Statesis also ev-officio Political 
Agent of this Agency, consist of :— 

Political Agent.—A. P. Low, Esq., 1.¢.8, 

Deputy Political Agent.— Rao Saheb 
M. B. Mehta. 

Assistant Political Agent for the Dangs.— 
Mr. E. @. Sampson, M.B.E, 


Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powers 
The four Chiefs of Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 


KOLHAPUR AND THE DECCAN STATES AGENCY. 


This Residency which was formed in conse- 
quence of the transfer of the Bombay States 
to the direct control of the Government of 
India includes the following States :— 


Kolhapur. Miraj (Senior). 
Janjira, Miraj (Junior). 
Savantvadi. Kurandwad (Senior). 
Mudhol. Kurandwad (Junior). 
Sangli. Ramdurg. 

Bhor. Aundh. 

Jamkhandi, Akalkot 

Phaltan. Savanur. 

Jath. Wadi Estate 


These States are in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Resident for Kolhapur and the Decean States, 
whose headquarters are at Kolhapur. 

Resident for Kolhapur and the 
States.— Lieutenant Colonel K. A. G. 
Gordon. 

Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur and the 
Decean States.—Major R. L. Bazalgette. 

Under-Secretary to the Resident for Kolhapur 
and the Deccan States.—{ Ex-officio) Major J. W. 
Rundall, 


Deccan 
Evans- 
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Kolhapur.—Kolhapur is a State with an fort opposite. The Nawab is entitled to a 
area Of 3,217 square milcs and population dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
of 9,57,137. Subordinate to Kolhapur are services rendered in connection with the Great 
nine feudatories, of which the following. War the last ruler’s salute was raised on the 
four are important: Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal/ lst January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house'~uns local on the 1st January 1921. 
traces its descent from a younger son o! : . 

The Sawantwadi.—This State has an area of 


Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. : 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 980 square miles and population of 230,589. 


port of Malvan compelled the Bombay [he average revenuc is Rs.6,33,000. 1t lics to 
Government to send expeditions against Kol- the north of the Potrugueso territory of Goa, 
hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when the general aspect of the country being ex- 
the Raja agreed to give compensation tremely picturesque. Jarly inscriptions take 


tor the losses which British merchants had, ‘he history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
itury. So lute a8 the nineteonth century the 


sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- | : : : 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapu. | ports on this coast swarmed with Pirates and 
Internal disscnsions and wars with neighbour-! the country was very much disturbed. The 


ing States gradually weakened the power of| Present Ruler 1s Major His Highness Raje 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was aaheHaes Badadur Shrimant Sir Khem Sawant Bhonsle, 


with the British Government, by which, in! X.0.8.1., Raja of Savantwadi. He was invested 
return for the cession of certain ports, ‘the| With the powers of his State on 20th October 
Kolhapur Raja was guarantecd against the) 1924. Rice is the principal crop of the State, and 
ho engaged to abstain from hostilities with| Of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the! Atmy and supply much of the immigrant labour 
arbitration of the British Government, The! in the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarge | Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
entton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard-/8u2s and a permancnt Joca] salute of 11 guns, 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports} Mudhol.—The State has an area of 368 square 
a military force of 602. The nine feudatory| miles, a population of 62,860 and an annual 
estates are administered by their holders jrevenue of about Rs. 3,80,000. The present 








except in the case of two whose holders are|iuler is Lieutenant Raja Shrimant Sir 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven' Malojirao Venkatrao Rage Ghorpide, alias 
, e was born 


petas or talukas and three mahals and is man- Nana Saheb Ghorpade, K.0.1.H. 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life: in 1884 and succeeded to the gadi in 1900 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta | when he was a minor. He was invested with 
Railway passes through the State and is connect-| Ruling powers in 1904. He enjoys a dynastic 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is thei salute of 9 guns and is a Member of the 

operty of the State. The present Ruler is| (Chamber of Princes. Weir Apparent and only 


r 
Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Sir Shri Raja-'surviving son, Prince Bhairavsingh, 6. 15th 


ram Shahu Chhatrapati, G.0.S.1.,  @.0.1.E 


He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

Janjira.— This State in situated to the South 
of the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency. 
The most noticeable point in its history is the 
successful resistance that it alone, of all the 
States of Western India, made against the deter- 
mined attacks of the Marathas, The British, on 
suceceding the Marathas as mastcrs of the 
Konkan,refrained from interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the State. The Chief isa Sunni 
Mohammedan, with a titleof Nawab. He has a 
Sanad guarantecing succession according to 
Mahommedan Jaw and pays no tribute. The last 
ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed Khan 
4.0.LE., died on 2nd May 1922, and was succeed- 
ed by his son, His Highness Sidi Muhammad Khan 
born on the 7th March 1914. The State was 
under a minority administration until 9th 
November 1933 when His Highness the present 
Nawab was invested with ruling powers. The 
area of the State is 879 square miles, and the 

population 110,366. The average revenue is 
about 11 lakhsincluding that derived from a 
small dependency named Jatarabad in the south 
of Kathiawar under the Western India States 


Oct. 1929, 


Sangli.—The State has an arca of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 15,41,000. The founder of the 
family was Harbhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, K.0.LE., was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the gadi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanravy Patwardhan., 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns, Mis 
Highness exercises first class jurisdiction, 


Bhor.—T'he State lies in the Western Ghats 
in wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 910 square milcs, a population of 1,41,546 
and an annual revenue of about Rs. 6? lakhs, 
The present Ruler Raju Shrimant Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao alias Babasuheb Pant Sachiv, was 
born on 20th September 1878. He succeeded to 


Agency. The Capitalis Murud on the main land | the gadi in 1922. The honour of receiving a dynas- 
the name of Janjira being retained by the island | tic salute of 9 guns was conferred on him in 1927, 
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The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Residency :- 


— 








Tribute 
State, Name of Chief. Area, Population. Revenue. to British 
Government. 
| Rs. Rs. 
Akalkot ../ Raja  Shrimant  Vijaysinh 498 92,605 6,40 ,000 14,592 
Fatesinh Bhonsle, Raja of. 
Aundh ..| Raja ShLrimant Bhavanrao 501 76,507 4,03,000 |No tribute. 
Shrinivasrao alias Bala-| - 
saheb 7ant Pratinidhi, 
Raja of. 
Jamkhandi .j Raja Shrimant Shankarrao 524 1,14,282 9,16,000 | 20,841 
Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan, Rtja of. 
Jath.. ..| Sub-Lt. Raja Shrimant Vija- 980°8 91,102 8,59,000 11,247 
yasinhrao Raomrao alias 
Babasaheb Dafie, Raja of, 
Kurundwad {[Shrimant Chintaman rao 182° 5 44,254 2,60,000 | 9,619 
(Senior). Bhalchandrarao alias 
Lalasaheb Patvardhan. | 
Kurundwad |(1) Shrimant Ganpatrao 
(Junior). Madhavrao 1a. 
Rapusaheb Patwardhan, 
(2) Shrimant Ganpatrao| 116°02 39,583 {| 1,97,000 |No tribute. 
Trimbakrao alias ‘Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan. 
Miraj (Senior)) Raja Shrimant Sir Ganga- 342 93,957 6,25,000 12,558 
dharrao Ganesh alias 
Balasaheb Patwardhan, | 
K.C.LE., Raja of. 
Miraj Shrimant Sir Madhavrao 1963 40,686 2,86,000 7,3°9 
(Junior), Harihar alias Babasaheb 
Patwardhan, K.C.L.¥, 
Phaltan ..| Major Raja Shrimant Malo- 397 58,761 3,17,000 9,600 





jirao Mudhojirac Naik 
Nimbalkar, Raja of. 


Ramdurg ..|Shrimant Ramrao Venkat- 169 35,401 1,82,000 (No tribute. 
rao alias Raosaheb Bhave. 

Savanur ..|Major Nawab Abdul Majid- 73 20,320 2,12,000 Do. 
khan Saheb Dilair Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of. , 

Wadi Estate.| Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 12 1,704 12,807 Do. 


dharrao alias Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 
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EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


On April 1st, 1933 the Eastern States Agency _ Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Jashpur, 
was created, and an Agent to the Governor- Kalahandi, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, 
General was appointed at Ranchi. The Agency Korea, Nandgaon, Patna, Raigarh, Sakti, Saran- 
embraced 26 Orissa States, formerly included in garh, Surguja and Udaipur, 
the Province of Biharand Orissa,and 14 Central (3) The Bengal States Agency with its head- 
Provinces States. Subsequently on December quarters at Ranchi and with which the following 
1st, 1986 the two Bengal States of Cooch Behar'states are in Political relations :-— 
and Tripura were transferred to the Agency, Gooch Behar, Mayurbhanj and Tripura. 
and there are now three Political Agencies under ge aj) these States the Rulers of six enjoy 
the Agent to the Governor-General, viz.: the distinction of a salute, viz., Cooch Behar 

(1) The Orissa States Agency with its head-land Tripura of 13 guns,and Mayurbhanj, Patna, 
quarters at Sambalpurand with which the follow- 'Kulahandhi and Sonepur of 9 guns. 
ing States aro in Political relations :— The total area is 65,114 square miles 

Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, Burambs, Baudh, and the total population 80,82,052. Real 
Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, income 2,18,93,724. These States pay a tribute 
Keonjhar, Khandpara, Kharsawan, Narsingh- amounting to Rs. 4,083,250. 

ur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Ralrakhol, Cogch Bebar.—This State is situated 
‘hanpur, Seraikola, Sonopur, Talcher and Tigitia. jn North Bengal, bounded by the districts of 

(2) Yhe Chhattisgarh States Agency withits|Jalpaiguri, Goalpara and Rangpur. It has an 
headquarters at Raipur and with which thelarea of 1,316 square miles and a population 
following States are in Political relations; — jof 590,866, the revenue being Rs. 25,84,697. 
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The town of Cooch Behar is connected by the ‘o enter into certain agreements relating to the 
Cooch Behar State Railway with the Eastern ‘reatment of A a rebels. The Chicfs were 
penga! Hallway gh eae 1 ate ee pone were ed upon: te nena? Habe to the 
aharaja endra Narayan u ur, ish Government, but not required to pay 
attended His late Majesty King "Obatie V's ribute. Nagpur Railway runs through a part 
Coronation in England as an Honorary A.D.C. sf the State. 
to his father Maharaja Nripendra Narayan Bhup: 
Bahadur, and was made a K.C.S.1. in the year  Athgarh, Athmallik, Bemra, Baramba, 
1917. The present Ruleris His Highness Maha- Baudh, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal, Gangpur, 
raja Jagaddipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur Hindol, Kalahandi, eonjhar, para, 
who was born on the 15th December 1915, and Narsinghpur, Na rh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
succeeded his father Maharaja Jitendra Narayan Patna, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Sonepur, Talcher, 
on the 20th December 1922. Tigizia.— These States have no connection 
Tripura.—This State lies to the east of authentic history. They were first inhabited 
the district of Tippera in Bengal and consists 'y aboriginal races who were divided into 
largely of hills covered with dense jungle. It onumecrable communal or tribal groups cach 
has an area of 4,116 square miles and a popula- tinder its own Chief or headman. These carried 
tion of 382,450. The revenue from the State 2 incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
is about 20 lakhs and from the zamindaris in ‘he onc hand and with the wild beasts of the 
British India about 10 lakhs. The present ‘orests on the other. In course of time their 
Ruler is His Highness Maharaja Manikya Bir jill retreats were pone by Aryan adven- 
Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur, who was urers who graduaily overthrew the tribal Chiefs 
born on 19th August 1908 and succecded the nd esta blished thomselves in their place. Tradi- 
late Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb jionrelates how these daring interlopers, most 
Barman Bahaduron 13th August 1923, Besides 9f whom were Rajputs from the north, came to 
being the Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja Puri on a pilgrimage and remained behind to 
holds a large landed property situated in the found Kingdoms. It was thus that Jai Singh is 
plains of the districts of Tippera, Noakhali Said to have become ruler of Mayurbhanj over 
and Sylhet. 1,300 VeuEe EEO, he pene sue Dy his olaet 
ae . son, while his second son seized Keonjhar. The 
mp lagerbhani “the || Buber is pea Chiefs of Baudh and Daspala are said to be 
gical finds and copper-plate grants that have teiy eoleccsneq ty thenane ot A GE 
come to light within the State area, as also out: Narsinghpur, Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigirla, 
side, go to show that the ancient Bhanja King Nayagarh itis alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
ig ee pe eag tie OnE aioe na Bree from Rewah, and a scion of the same family was 
Peat ; ary the ancestor of the present house of Khand para, 
rreos mane & traditioh peeowied by Hunter places The ruling family of Ranpur is of Khond origin 
it more than two thousand years ago. Bhanj and furnishes the only known instance in which 
Kings ruled over their ee territory from amid many vicissitudes, the supremacy of the 
Nee ser eetiee mr esec tl riginal stlers has remalned, intact. The 
culture of the then Rulers which found ex pres- nia soles ining Gide: a inno Ole. 
sion in diverse forms of art of a very high order tion to render assistance in resisting invaders: 
styled the Mayurbhanj School by Rene Groussct pt in other respects neither the ancicnt kin 8 
d art critics of acknowledged authority, ENS te TE REAL . Mag 8 
pete E 1 period. Mavurbhany wa. Ot Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
During the Moghul period, Mayurbhanj wa! Mahrattas, ever interfered with their internal 
recognised by the Emperors as an autonomou' gdministration. All the States have annals of 
principality, and in the days of Mahratta the dynasties that have ruled over them : ‘but 
Supremes y in Orissa, the ae of Ma yur’ they ure made up for the most. part of legend 
hanj wer’ oe ea with the peat and fiction and long geneological tables of 
roe ctempitd 0 alee a ie na i doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
y force of arms, an 2701, the bast ineld features of general interest. The British con- 


Company took possession of Midnapore am ; i attu 
almost immediately afterwards the Ruler of pie AROS pine Tonedaee Piss: Ohe 
Mayurbhanj opened friendly negotiations witl ¢ho submission of ten of the tributary States 
the British authoritics, During half a centur: the Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
receding the British conquest of Orissa, th treaty engagements. — 4 are 
lark sotto ania loed their Pend ’ es = 
Ww yurbhanj and a treaty was concludec Bastar Changbhakar wikhs 
between the Rast India Company and Mayur: Jaghpur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khainsen more 
bhanj State in 1829. Nandgaon, Raigarh, Sakti, Sacangarh, Su j 
Keojhar is an off-shoot of Mayurbhanj, bein, Udaipur.—These States are scattered round 
held by a junior branch of the Ruling family the Chattisgarh Division in the Central 
which separated from the parent State. Provinces to the different districts of which 


and Seraikela.—The Rulers the majority of them were formerly attached. 


Kharsawan : 
of these States belong to the family of the Raja Bastar.—This State is situated in the 
of Porhat whose States were confiscated by the south-east corner of the Central Provinces. In 
British Government. These States first came area (13,602 square miles) itis the twelfth lar gest 
under the notice of the British in 1793, when in State in India. The late Chief of Bastar was 
conzequence of disturbances on the frontier Hindu lady. She was the last direct descendant 
of the old Jungle Mahals the Thakur of Kharsa- on the male linc of an ancient family of Lunar 
wanaod the Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled Rajputs, which ruled over Warangal until the 
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Mahommedan conquest of the Deccan in the 14th 
century A.D. when the brother of the last Raja 
of Warangal] fled into Bastar and established 
a kingdom there. From then tillthe days of the 
Mahrattas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century which is now paid to 
the British Government. Nearly 11,000 square 
miles are covered by forest of which about 3,000 
square miles are reserved and cultivation is 
sparse. The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indra- 
vati River is 184 miles by motorable road froin 
Raipur in the Central Provinces. 


Surguja.— Until 1905 this was included 
in the Chota-Nag pur States of Bengal. The early 
history of Surguia is obscure, but according to 
local tradition the present Ruling family is said 
to be descended froman Arksel Raja of Palamau. 
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In 1758 a Mahratta army overran the State and 
compelled its Chief to acknowledge himself a 
tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. 

Agent to the Governor-General :— Lt.-Colonel 
A. S. Meek, ©.M.G., L.A. 

Secretary, (Ranchi):—Mr. G. H.Emerson, 1.0.8. 
Under-Secretary, (Ranchi) :— Captain A. A. M. 
Best, 1.4. 

Political Agent, Orissa States, Sambalpur :— 
Lt.- Colonel G. P. Murphy, I.A. 

Political Agent, Chhattisgarh States, Raipur :-— 
Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Hinde, 1.4. 

Forest. 

Forest Adviser, Eastern States, Sambalpur.— 

Mr. H. F. Mooney, 1.F.8. 
Education. 

Educational Adviser.—Mr. 8. D. Bahugunar, 

M.A., LL.B., Dip. Ed. (Leeds), M.R.S.1.( England), 


UNDER THE GOVERNOR OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.—The only State of importance, | 


under the Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
apopulation of 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent. are Hindus and 35 per cent. 
animistic hil] tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountalnouscountry,anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
fs shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamhe baor Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again Invad d Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Chura Chand Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi {in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He was made a O.B.E. in 


Dec. 1917, and K.c.s.t, in Jan, 1934. 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns. 


The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usuallya member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 


Khasi States.—These petty chiefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Governor 
of Assam. Most of the State have treatics 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 218. Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a@ Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


He is 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Bonares 
are included under this Government :— 


Fe tet te inte ct olen Se emt Rananerten en poearewea 





ee 

Area Popu- | (0 jakis 

State. of Rupees, 

Sq. Miles.| lation. | aperadd: 

Soe ear ccf igtl cet tat tet ech cep ee 
Rampur «| 898 | 4,64,919| 49 
Tehri (Garhwal 4,500 | 4,70,109; 19 
Benares | 875 | 801,165) 18 





Rampur State.—The State of Rampur was 
founded by Nawab Syed Ali Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohilkhand. The 
founder belonged to the famous Sayed clan of 
Bareha in the Muzaffarnagar district and was a 
statesman of remarkable ability. He rendered 
valuable services to the Moghal Emperor who 
recognised him as Ruler of Rohilkhand and 
bestowed on him the Mahi Maratib, ¢.e., the 
Insignia of the Royal Fish. 
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Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent man. 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in siz 
during the reign of his son Nawab Saye 

‘Faizullah Khan Bahadur. The Provineo c 

Rohilkhand had now passed into the hands o 
the East India Company. Nawab_ Saye 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was very loyal to th 
British Government to whom he always looke 
for poe during those unsettled days and he gav 
tangible proof of his loyalty when during th 
war against France he offered all his cavalry 
2,000 strong, to the British Government in 177. 
and received the following message of thank: 
from the then Governor-General :— 


‘“‘That in his own name as well as that c 
the Board, he returned him the warmest thank: 
for this instance of his faithful attachment t 
the Company and the English Nation .” 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler o 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty an 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbrea’ 
of the Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawa 
Sir Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupie 
the Musnad of Rampur in these days. Fror 
the very start of the Mutiny till peace was rc 
established in the country, he spared neithe. 
“men nor money in the help of the British Govern 
ment. He saved the lives of Many Kuropean. 
whom he provided with money and other Mean 
of comfort. He established his reputation a 
a good administrator to such an extent tha 
he was placed in charge of the administration o 
Moradabad and the other neighbouring district 
on behalf of the British Government, Thes 
signal services were recognised by the Britis! 
Government by the grant of an Ulaga beside 
other marks of distinction. 


During the reign of Nawab Sir Kalb-i-Ali Kha, 
Bahadur who was an Oriental scholar of repute 
the Court of Rampur came to be surrounded by 
artists, pocts, and musicians, who were Iecf: 
withont any patronage on the break up of thi 
Moghaland Onudh Courts. This Prince collectec 
all those rare and most previous Persian manu. 
scripts and Moghul Miniaturcs now preservec 
at the Rampur Oriental Library. Indeed, the 
years of his rule meant for Rampur thes plendom 
of a rich renaissance. In 1887, Nawab Sir 
Kalb-i-Ali Khan Bahadur died and was suc- 
ceeded by his invalid son, Nawab Mushtak Ali 
Khan Bahadur, who, after a brief reign, passed 
away in 1889. 


During the reign of His late Highness Nawab 
Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Rampur made great strides in trade and com- 
merce and in fact in cvery walk of life. He 
maintained the traditions of his House foi 
devotion to the British Crown. The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his per- 
sonal services and all the resources of the State 
to the British Government. The 1st Rampur 
Tnfantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years’ service and won 
favourable remarks from high British officers. 
He contributed one lakh of rupees towards the 
costand upkeep of the hospitalship “ Royalty.”’ 
At the time of the Afghan War of 1919 the I. 8. 
Lancers and the Imperial] Service Infantry were, 


sent on garrison duty in British India. 
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The present Ruler, Captain His Highness 
Nawab Sir Syed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.8.1., succeeded his father on 20th June 
1930, His Highness was born on. 17th Novem- 
ber 1906 and was educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 


During the short period that the reins of the 
State have been in his hands, the administration 
of the State has been overhauled and reorganised. 
A State Council consisting of six members is 
responsible for the administration of the State on 
the principle of the joint and several respon- 
sibility of every member, 


Since 1935, His Highness has complctely 
separated his Civil List from the State Budget. 


The Rampur Municipality has a representative 
character, and has a non-official and elected 
Chairman. Two-thirds of its members aro 
Jeeted and the remainder nominatece . Town 
Areas in two mofussil towns of the State have 
also been established. 


The Uegislative Committee consisting of 
‘xperts who drafted enactments for the State has 
recently been remodclled and a representative 
lement has been introduced into it to afford 
opportunities to the subjects to ventilate their 
views and take part in the framing of Jaws for the 
State, as wellas to discuss and offer their advice 
on matters in which their opinion may be invited. 


The State employees have reeently been 
given the beneflt of pension rules and time scale 
wlarice have been fixed for them. 


A Development Board has been instituted 
to encourage and foster the growth of industries 
nd improve agriculture in the State. Two 
Sugar factorics have been established in the 
State under the management of Messrs. Govan 
Brothers of Delhi. 


His Highness has two sons and four daughters, 
The eldest son Sahebzada Sved Murtaza Ali 
Khan Br. is the Heir-Apparent. 


The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
ind the annual income about 50 lakhs of rupecs. 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal ).—This 
itate lics entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
ains a tangled serics of ridges and spurs 
‘adiating from aloftv scries of peaks on the 
dorder of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
nd the Jumna are in it. The early history 
o the State is that of Garhwal District, tho 
wo tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
ame dynasty since 688 A.D. Pradyumna 
hah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
‘illed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas; 
ut at the close of the Nepalese War in 18165, 
is son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
_:ndered valuable assistance to Government. 
He died in 1859, The present Raja is Major 
H. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K,0.8.1., 
tho is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
he original founder of the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
1. The principal products »re rice and 
‘heat grown on terraces on the hil] sides. The 
tate forests are Very valuable and there is 
msiderable export of timber. The Raja has full 
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powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. Tehri is the capital 
but His Highness and the Secretarial Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater part of the 
‘year, the summer capital being lratapnayar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 


Agent to the Governor-General : 
‘of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 


- Benares.—The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed 4 separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Mmperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738. Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler. During the 
next 380 years attempts were unsuccessfully 


The Governor 


made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 


daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City. Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh. 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant 
Singh's daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was 
laced on the gadi. ‘The latter proved an 
imbecile and there was  maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
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the lands, held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince. The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in @ British district. ‘There was thus constituted 
what for over & century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur). The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State. The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
with Excise. 


The present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, kK.C.s.1., who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 and the heir apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Bibhuti Narain Singh born on November 5, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
as his son and successor on the 24th June, 1934. 


PUNJAB STATES. 




















There are 14 States of the Punjab which since the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjav 

1921, have been in direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore. 

the Government of [ndia through the Hon’ble The following are details :-— 

| Permanent Approximate 
Name salute Area Population revenue 
in (Sq. miles.) (1934.) in lakhs of 
| guns. | rupees. 

Patiala .. = ae 17 5,942 1,625,520 1,45.0 
Bahawalpur ae 17 16,434 984,612 45.5 
Khairpurt 15 6,050 227,143 15.0 
Jind < ‘ {3 1,299 324,676 24.0 
Nabha* .. ne 13 947 287,574 25.5 
Kapurthala #3 13 599 816,757 834.0 
Mandi... oe Ll 1,139 207,465 12.2 
Sirmur, (Nahan)t 11 1,016 118,568 5.9 
Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 11 453 100,9:)4 3 0 
Mallerkotla es 11 165 83,07 8.5 
Faridkot : ~ vis il 638 164,364 17.3 
Chamba a a's Se 11 3,127 146,870 8.8 
Suket.. ae ae . .| Il 392 §8,408 ae | 
Loharu oe os ee { 9 226 28,388 l | 





* Under administration. 








Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 


t 
¢~ Brought under the Political contro] of the A. G. G. Punjab States in April 1933. 


This State is about 300 miles In length and 


Bahawalpur.—Bounded on the North-Hast | 
by the District of Ferozepur; on the East and| about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
South by the Rajputana States of Bikaner and | three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
Jaisalmere : on the South-Weat by Sind, on the; of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers.! which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Area, 15,000 square miles, Punjab ; has however becn partly rondered cap- 
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able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State isa partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project. 


The ae family is descended from the 
Abbaszide Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 

urrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Ranjit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 


The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 18338, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan Warthe Nawab rendered assistance tothe 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
wag inthe hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Major Dr. Hie Highness 
Rukmud-Daula Nusratjl - Jang-Saifuddaula 
Hafizul-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan Sahib Baha- 
dur Abbasi V., 1L.D., G.0.1.E,, K.C.8.1,, K.C.V.0., 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907, 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1024, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, Rai 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M.A., LL.B., C.LE., 
K.C.A.G., BO.C.S., a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, 0.1.£., a Minis- 
ter for Law and Justice, Rafi-us-Shan, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt.-Col. Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
M.A., LL.B., C.4.0., 0.H.0O.,a8 Home Minister, 
Amin-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, C.H.0., an Army Minister 
Major General Sahibzada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbasi, M.B.E., C.H.O., C.4.0., and 
a& Minister for Commerce, Mehta Udho Dass, 
B.A., LL.B. 


The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capitalis Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 1718. 


Income from all sources over 90 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 


Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States:— 
The Hon. ILt,-Col. H. Wilbeforce Bell, C,1.£., 
K.0.1.E., 0.B.E., 1.0.8. . 


Chamba.—This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the cast and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series of 
copper plate inscriptions from which its chronicle 
have been compiled. 
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Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was 
extended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Mogha]l conquest of India. 


Under the Moghals it became tributary to 
the empire, but its interna] administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost un- 
scathed from Sikh aggression. The State first 
came under British influence in 1846, The 
part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed over 
to Kashmir, but subsequently the boundaries of 
the State were fixed as they now stand, and it 
was declared independent of Kashmir. The 
present Chief ise H. H. Raja Lakshman Singh who 
was born in 1924 and succeeded in 1935. As he is 
a minor the Administration of the State is being 
conducted bya Council, consisting of a President 
(Colonel H. 8. Strong, 0.1.£.), Vice-President and 
Chief Secretary (Diwan Bahadur LL. Madho 
Ram), and a Judicial Member (Lala Rala Ram), 
The principal crops arc rice, maize and millets, 
There are some valuable forests which were 
partly leased to Government in 1864 for a term 
of 99 years, but the management of them has 
now been retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. 
The mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of the 
Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North Western 
Railway. Chamba town, on the right bank of 
the Ravi, contains a number of interesting 
temples, of which that of Lakshmi Narayan, 
dating possibly from the tenth century, is the 
most famous. 


Faridkot.— The Faridkot mae are sprung 
from the same stock as the Phulkian Chiefs 
having a common ancestor in Brar more remote 
by twelve generations than the celebrated Phu}. 
The Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the seventeenth Century. The present Ruler 
Farzand-j-Saadat-Nishan Hazraat-i-K a ig a r-i- 
Hind, Lt. His Highness Raja Harindar Singh 
Brarbans Bahadur was born on the 20th January 
1915, succeeded to the Gaddi in 1918, and was 
invested with full Ruling Powers in October 1934. 
His Highness personally administersthe State 
assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Manjit« 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretarics 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A., Chief Secretary. The State comprises an 
arca Of 643 square miles with a population of 
1,69,364 souls and has an annual income of 
18 lakhs. The Ruler is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns and a visit to and return visit from 
the Viceroy. The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappersand Household Troops (Cavalry 
and Infantry), Faridkot, the Capital town, 
lies on the main Delhi-Bhatinda Lahore Section 
of the North Western Railway. 


dind.—Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Ite area ig 1,268 equare miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 soulsand an Jncome of 26 lakhs. 


The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1768, when Raja Gajpat ingh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja it Singh, and zreat- 
graudson of the famous Phul. established his 
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rincipality. He was succeeded b 
ingh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake tn 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collatera] Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1887, In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with ful) powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
lied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
mperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution mounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 


His Highness enjoya a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 


Ruler.—Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.0.1.F., etc. 


Kapurthala.—This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had preoer 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000“a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the presen 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with ¢ 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatji 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.C.8.1 
(1911), G.C.1.E. (1918), G.B.H. (1927) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of oor in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattraysa Sikhs. The Maharaja 
reoeived the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government in 

24, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Order of Carlos 8rd, of Spain, Grand Croasof 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
ofthe Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the- Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926,1927 and 19290, celebrated 
Ly Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 


The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guishot member of the Rajput House of 

aisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. Thechief crops are wheat 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara ia another important 
town in the State and {s very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factoriea for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State, The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Juliundur a, to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a largo 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also pussesses a8 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 


Political Officer: The Hon'ble Agent to the 
Governor-(ieneral, Punjab States, Lahore. 


Malerkotla.—This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the J.udhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotia are of “Kurd ’’, 
descent who came originaily from the Province of 
** Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Mfaler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually me independent. The 
were jo constant feuds with the newly created 
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adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.0.8.1., K.O.LE., 
who was bornin 1881 and succeeded in 1908, He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and al) sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital 1s Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi if an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency, lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river, which drains nearly allits area, Its 
area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 


31°-23’ North Lat., and 76°-22’ Kast Long., 


and is bounded on the cast by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket. and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
Pe into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 


The present Ruler, Captain His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.¢.S.1,, assumed 
full powers in February, 1925. His Highness 
married for the first time the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
His Highness married again in 1930 the younger 
daughter of K. Prithiraj] Singh of Rajpipla. 
A son and heir was born on 7th December, 
1923. 

The Mandi Hydro-Eleetric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Iixcellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths of 
the State is oeccupicd by forests and grazing 
lands. It is rich in minerals. The capital is 
Mandi, founded in 1527, which contains scvera] 
temples and places of interest andis one of the 
chief marts lor commeree with Ladhakh and 
Yarkand. 

Nabha.—Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind—and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 

.the City of Nabha and the Nizainats of Vhul 
aod Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizarmat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 


lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal | distributaries. 
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Infantry under the Indian Statcs Forces Scheme 
consisting of 496 men. For the prescrvation of 
the peace there is also a Police foree consisting 
of about 400 men. 


The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Rallway and 
the B. B. & C. 1. crosses the Nizamat of Bawal. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley; to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway stations within the State 
territory. The chicf industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton, carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and 5 cotton Steam Presses in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
throngh the Patiala Durbar. As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911, entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partap Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. His Highness 
Maharaja Pratap Singh is a minor and during 
his minority the State is being administered 
by a Council of Regency consisting of a 
President and three Members. His Highness 
in at present receiving his education in 
Badingham College, Leatherhead. 


Patiala.—This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian Stites, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
smal] States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It alao 
compriscs a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwar 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajyan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, G.0.8.1., 
G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., A.D.0., LL.D., was born in 
1891, succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
fora in 1909 on attaining majority. His 

ighness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successore have been exempted from pro- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar i: 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State ja irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
It possesses Valuable forests, 
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The State is richin antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B.B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains 2 contingent of 
two regime.uts of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery. 


The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education in 1928. 


Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government in1804 and 1809 A.D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. . F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 
Highness served aldo on the Frontie 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
Service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His Highness 
was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments:—(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (b) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (¢) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumania and 

J) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 

reece (1926). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28.29-30. 
In 1930, His Highness led the Princes’ delegation 
tothe Round Table Conference. He was again 
oa Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 
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Sirmur (Nahan).—This is a hilly State in the 
Himalayas under the Political control of the 
Political Agent, Punjab Hill States, Lahore. Ita 
history is said to date from the llth century. In 
the eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Pra- 
kash who was born in 1913 and succeeded in 1933. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a@ fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
foresta are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the 
Great War. It was captured with General 
Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
Corps was reconstituted and sent to service. 


Khairpur.—The state of Khairpur lies in 
Upper Sind between 26°-10’ and 27°-46” North 
Latitude and 68°20" and 70°-14” East Lon- 
gitude. It is bounded on the East by Jodhpur 
and Jessalmere territories and on the North, 
West and South by British Districts of Sind. 
The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. The 
maximum temperature in summer is 117° in 
the shade and the minimum in winter 30°. 
The nearest hillstation is Quetta,5,500 feet above 
sea Jevel. Rainfall is scarce, the Jast 13 years’ 
average being 3°-59”. The area of the State is 
ahout 6,050 square miles. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1931 is 2,27,183 
souls, The majority of them are cultivators, 
Others are engaged in trade, State services 
and labour. By religion they are mainly Suni 
Muslims, but the Ruler and his family and sume 
others are Shias. Hindus form the minority 
community. The State’s revenue — from all 
sources calculated on the average of the past 
five oyears amounts to Rs. 18.12lakhs, The 
relatins of the State with the British Govern- 
ment are those of subordinate alliance. The 
State pays no tribute either to the British 
Government or to any other State. The 
Janguage of the State is Sindhi. Urdu and 
English are also spoken. The chief product of 
the State is grain, which fs cultivated on irriga- 
tion canals taking off from the Indus river at 
the Lioyd Barrage and to a small extent on 
wells. Cotton, oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
Fuller’s earth (‘met’’), carbonate of Soda 
(‘Kharo chantho ’’), and wool are also produced. 
The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics. lacquer work, carpets and 
pottery. 


The Rulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
of tho State belongs to the general history of 
Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan a 
established himself as Ruler of Sind and gubse 
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uently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, 
founded the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
family, In 1882 the individuality of the 
Khairpur State was recognized by the British 
Government. The Ruler is a first class prince 
and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State limits. 


The last Ruler, His Highness Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur, died on 25th December, 1936. 
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His only son Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan Talpur 
is the Waliahd. : 
Present Mir: His Highness Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur of Khairpur State. Born on 4th 
anuary 1918. Ascended the Gadi on 30th April 
936 


Resident for Punjab States: Lt.-Co."H. Wilber- 
force- Bell, 0.1.8. 

Minister: S. ljaz Ali, Msquire, M.u.k., Khan 
Bahadur. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which arc included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered arca of the Province and _ the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
_ States. 

Hgawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
miles and a population of 7,289 lics between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur. 

Singkaling Hkamti has an area of 988 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamtl Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,849 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (arca 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square mniles and 
population 870,280), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States,a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Barma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belongtothe Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chicfly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tei Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Llsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 


| 95° Fahr, 


Tn winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hillsis more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copner, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson areain the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
te fron ore of a low grade are found in many 

Tashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
is algo connected with Mandalay by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44.49 mileg long connects 
their Bawdwin mine witnthe Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Rajlways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenyaung, 98 miles from Thazi, 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance, The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 


Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of ¢* 
State subject to the restrictions specifies 
the sanid of appointment granted to him 
under the same Actthe law to be admin 
in each State isthe customary law of the 
80 far as it is in accordance with justice, 
and good conscience and not opposed # 
law in force in the rest of British India} 


The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir. 
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customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appcint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications whieh have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
seml-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States haveagreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 

reviously largely dependent on contributions 
rom the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
thelr own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centraliged Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a smallextent Police. Inplace of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contributeto the Federation a propot- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders tc 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States to enable it to maintain 
ite services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place ofthe individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this acheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, Is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
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general matters through a Council of Chieis 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated . 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chicfs was formally opened by Hia 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.0,1,E., K.0.8,1.,1.0,8,, In March 1923, 


Karenni. 


This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of $30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
14 lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Lolkaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as Is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenn! belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government, In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 


The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and alarge alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
fow years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 32° and 37° N. 
and 73° and 80° BE. It is an almost entirely moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world, The State may be divided 
physically into three areas; the upper, com- 
prising the areca drained by the River Indus 
- and its tributaries ; the middle, drained by the 

elum and Kishenganga Rivers ; and the lower 

ea, consisting of the level strip along the 
outhern border, and its adjacent ranges of 





Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz. the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus, 
The total population is 36,45,000 souls. 


History.—Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the fine 


Us. The dividing lines between the three 
: Cfeas are the snow-bound inner and outer 
u indimalayan ranges known as the Zojile and 


buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed in the four- 
teenth century. In the reign of Sikandar, who 






and@e Panchal. The area of the State is 84,258 | was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 
ered @oare miles. Beginning in the south where | number of Hindus was converted to Islam. 
‘tated great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends | Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, but 
uity—itthwards to the high Karakoram mountains | after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder 
the##Vhere three Empires Meet,"’ and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth 
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teenie mee 


century the Suba or Governor of Kashmir had 
become practically independent of Thi 
Thereafter the country experienced the oppres- 
sion of Afghan rule until it was rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Thre 
Sikh rule was not more beneficial to the peopk. 
than that of the Afghans, The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the ol 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence it. 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, Made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and ecrtain other areas 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace, Hisson, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, a model Hindu and one of the staunchest 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consolidate his 
possessions and evolve order in the frontier 
districts, We was succeeded by his eldest son, 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd December 1925, and was 
succeeded by His Highness the present Shr. 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late eee was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Henry Lawrence and revised 
from time to time. 


Administration.—For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided, 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until the 24th January 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaugurated. 
Very recently certain modifications have heen 
introduced in the constitution. 


The British Resident has his headquarters at 
Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Political] 
Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is stationed 
at Leh to assist in the supervision of the Central 
Asian Trade with India, which passes through 
Kashmir, 


In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of 8,600 troops, Besides this, thousands 
of Dogras serve in the Indian Army. 


Finance.—The financia) position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue including Jagirs, 
is about 2,70,00,000; the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and Sericulture, 


There is a reserve and no debt. . 


Production and Industry.—The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilaced is also an important crop. Barley, 


hops are also grown. Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exported in 
large quantities. The State forests arc extensive 


cotton, , 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and ; 
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and valuable, The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fir. The most 
valuable forests occur in Kishtwar, Karnah 
and Kamraj Illaqas. A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted. Tho 
most noteworthy of the minerals expected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Fuller’s 
earth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copper and talc. 
Gold is found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires 
in Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said 
to have imported silk weavers from Khurasan 
and scttled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papicr machie and wood carving of 
the State are world famous, The State partici- 
coe in the British Empire Exhibition of 1924, 
‘he Kashmir Court was styled ‘“‘ The Gem of 
The Smaller Courts’? and attracted many 
visitors. An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition is held in the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts and craftsmanship 
for which Kashmir is famous are displayed. 
His Highness’ Government are maintaining a 
Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for the convenience 
of visitors, who are attracted by the scenery 
and charm of the beauty-spots of Kashmir, 


Communications.—Great cflorts have been 
Made and are being made towards the improve- 
Ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State, 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which 
links the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab 
and the North-Western Frontier Province is 
considered to be one of the finest motorable 
mountain roads in the world. 


The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, joins 
Kashmir with the North Western Railway system 
at Soe and is also & fine motorable 
road, 


Roads for pack animais lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal 
village communications have also been much 
improved. 


The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, oa section 
of the Wazirabad Sialkot branch line of the 
North Western Railway system, is the only 
Rajlway in the State. The mountainous nature 
of the country has so far prevented the extension 
of the line into the heart of the State. 


Public Works.—In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum, A number of canals have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The State has been recent] 
connected with the telephone system of Britis 
India. An aerodrome has been constructed 
five miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an grial service between Lahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will be established soon, Good 
rogress has been made with irrigation, but the 
most important scheme of recent years has been 
‘he installation of a large Electric Power Station 
m the Jhelum River and Mahora which was 
ompleted in 1907. The bridge over the 
shenab at Aknur which was completed in 1935 
ut a cost of Rs. 4 lakhs, has the longest unsup- 


‘ported span in India, 


The Chamber of Princes. 


Edueation.— According to the last census 
of the State, there were 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females, In other words, four per cent. of all 
persons aged 5 or More could read and write. 
Among males 60 in every 1,000 persons could 
read and write. The number of educational 
institutions including two ArtsColleges is 1,336, 
The number of scholars in 1933-34 was 85,646, 
Nearly 28 per cent. boys and 6 per cent. girls 
of the school-going age were at school. In 
Municipal areas education for boys has been 
made compulsory since 1929, 


Reforms.—One of the important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 


THE CHAMBER 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princcs themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian| 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montague, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General of India, in 1919. The proposal was 
that the Chamber should exist as a permanent 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as [resi- 
dent and the members composing the Chamber 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs 
having salutes, or whose membership might 
otherwise be considered desirable by the 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped 
and were given the privilege of nominating a 
member to represent them from year to year. 
The Chamber is arecommendatory body, which 
performs its functions under a constitution 
approved by the Secretary of State and it 
deals with questions submitted to it concerning 
the Princes and their rights and privileges 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaughton 8th Febru- 
ary 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India anda Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
mecetnge the sibjects to be discussed at 

em, 


Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its mcet- 
ings, At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes pasaed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 


The most important question which the 
Chamber has ever discussed is Federation. 
This subject came before it on various oceasions 
after the Princes’ representatives at tho _ first 
Round Table Conference, in connection with the 
latest Constitutional Reforms scheme, made a 
pronouncement in favour of Federation which: 
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has been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts, Important legislative measures 
passed by His Highness’ Government in recent 
years include the raising of the age of marriago 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Regulation meant to cope with 
the problem of rural] indebtedness, 


As sign of constitutional progress of the State 
may be mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the introduction of the State Assembly. 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence in the 
State, and the Assembly which has a non- 
official majority has already held three sessions 
during a year and a half of its existence. 


OF PRINCES. 


led to the incorporation in the new Reforms 
Legislation of provisions for its establishment. 
The consideration of this great. issue, though 
somctimes taking place in open debate, has for 
the most part been conducted at meetings of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber, which 
always meets in private, at informal meetings 
of the Prinecs with or without their Ministers 
and in an important Committec of Ministers. 
This latter body ihas been representative of all 
the States, includng those whose Rulers have 
never exercised the privilege of sitting in the 
Chamber. 


Federation caused sharp divisions of opinion 
among the Princes. Meanwhile, as the constitu- 
tion of the Chamber provided for cach State- 
Member exercising one vote on any question 
coming before the Chamber, power in the Cham- 
ber gradually fell into the hands of a majority 
representing the smaller States, because these 
States were naturally the readiest to exercise 


their membership privileges. This  develop- 
ment caused serious dissatisfaction among 


the Greater States and ont of that sprang a 
movement for the  re-oreanization of the 
Chamber, 


The differences between the Greater States 
and the Lesser States were much sharpened by 
the different viewpoints which they occupied 
in regard to Federation, His Highness of 
Patiala carly in 1936 resigned the Chancellorship 
on thisaccount. Thereafter His Highness of 
Bikaner resigned from one Standing Committee 
of the Chamber. Only one Ruling Prince with 
a Salute as bigas 17 guns was then left an active 
participant in the Chamber's affairs. His 
Highness of Patiala was succeeded in the 
Chancellorship by His Highness of Dholpur, 
who automatically pracecded to the appointment 
from that of pro-ChanceHor. There was ne 
mecting of the Chamber in 1936, His Exeellency 
the Viceroy, in consultation with the Princes, 
convened a mecting commencing on 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

This meeting: was preeeeded by intensive 
deMberations in the Informal Conferences of 
Princes. Theiy Highnessesat discussions which 
they held in Bombay in October 1936 appointed 
a Constitutional Committec, under the Chairman- 
ship of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala 
and including the Chancellor, to examine the 
Government of India Act of 1935 from the 
point of view of the States’ entry into Federation. 
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This Committee produced its report in the first 
week of February, 1937, and in the course of it 
said that upon carcful consideration of the Act 
they had “‘come to the conclusion that the 
safeguards have been substantially met’’ and 
that certain further recommendations now newly 
made by themselves would, if adopted, com- 
letely fulfill them. These recommendations, 
he Committee said, had been drafted in 
consideration of the fact that the Act had 
already been passed. They comprised, therefore, 
four proposed changes in the States’ Draft 
Instrument of Accession. 


This report was taken into consideration 
by the gencral body of Princes in their Informal 
Conference. At thesame time as His Highness 
the Chancellor brought it before that body, he 
also laid before it an Opinion upon the same 
subject by Counsel whom the Standing Com- 
mittce of the Chamber had recently engaged 
from London. This Opinion was a lengthy 
document and in effect amounted to a warning 
to the Princes against the risks in which entry 
into Federation would involve them. Its 
receipt led to its urgent examination by other 


Indian States’ Tribute. 


further Opinion in favour of Fedcration was at 

the same time nae pe noonuly given to the 

Princes, at the request of His Highness of 

Sag by the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
pru. 


The upshot of all this was that under the 
loadership of the Maharaja of Patiala the 
Informal Conference adopted the report of. the 
Constitutional Committce in favour of the entry 
into Federation on the basis of the Government 
of India Act 1935 and subject to the satisfactory 
conclusion of negotiations with the Crown on 
the subject of the Constitutional Committee’s 
newly made recommendations. This decision 
was endorsed ina formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on 24th February by the re-election 
of His Highness of Patiala to the Chancellor- 
ship by an Svorwile maine majority, and by the 
election of a pro-Chancellor and Standing Com- 
mittee in sympathy with the same decision. 


This brought the Princes of the Chamber 
into line with the recommendations alrcady 
made by the Committee States Ministers and 
left final negotiations on the Accession issue 


expert advisers to the general body of Princes.. to be completcd in London during the summer 


Their criticisms of it were destructive. 


A|of 1937. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many ofthe States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 


case, to the British Government. 


This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 


settlement of claims between the Governments, butis chiefly in licu of former obligations to sup- 


ply or maintain troops. 


Indian States are summarised in the following table. 


The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 


The relations of the States to one 


another in respect, of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 


some of the smaller States of Central India :— 


te tee ll ge tte RNR HAM 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


£ 
Tribute from Jaipur 26,667 
Kotah 15,648 
Udaipur 13,333 
Jodhpur 6,533 
Bundi 8,000 


» . Other States... 15,170 
Contribution of Jodhpur toward 
cost of Erinpura Irregular 


Force a ac ae 7,667 

5 of Kotah towards cost of 
Deohi Irregular Force.. 13,333 

» Of Bhopal towards cos’ of 
Bhopal Levy .. - 10,753 

i of Jaora towards cost of 

United Malwa Contin- 
genta .. bic 9,142 

Contributions towards cost 

Malwa BhilCorps .. . 2,280 


Central Provinces and Berar. 
Tribute from various States 
Burma. 


Tributes from Shan States 
other States.. 


4 
z 


28,524 
1,367 


It was announced at the 
Nazarana payments on sucocessio: 


Tribute from Benares 





£ 
Assam. 
Tribute from Manipur ee va 335 
was Rambrai oe oe 7 
Bengal, 
Cribute from Cooch Behar .. : 4,614 


United Provinces. 
ox wi 14,600 






Punjab. 
Tribute from Mandi.. $6 Pref 8 687 
» » Other States .. ee 3,086 
Madras. err 
Tribute from Travancore ~~ = 53,333 
Peshkash and subsidy from, Mysore 935,333 
2 om oo» Cochin ..| 18,888 
» 7 wee 4. 6 Travancore 888 
’ Bombay. 
from Kathiawar * 31,126 
ai : » various petty States .. 2,825 
Contribution from Baroda States .. 25,000 
7 »  Jagirdars, South- 
ern Mahratta Country ahaa 


Tribute from Cutch 


a aa Se ca cam ee teenaertieninttenin mem Tre 
Oeeonation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
turial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portugucre possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
li2s to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 milcs 
and the greatest breadth from cast to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total arca of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conquis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, cumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalitics of Salsctte, Bardcz, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1548; and of the 
Ncvas Conguistas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The 8mull island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 


The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal cight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsctte. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or capo, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Scp- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
Lars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is eonsider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. 


The People. 


The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 


| of British India, 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent. since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numcrous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claimimg to be 
Brahmans, Chardus and low’ castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as Well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
Clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countrics and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy Sce to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy tfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were africtly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 
The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertilitv of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to mcet the aeeds of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and  inferlor 
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oils are set apart for tho cultivation of ccreals 


and several kinds of fruits and vegetables arc ; 


cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent ycars. 
owing to the genera! rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field Jabourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 


Commerce. 


In the days of its glory, Goa was the chicf 
entrepot of commerce betwecn East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfa)] of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 


The present trade os Goa is not very Sarge. 
Its imports amount to about Rs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, bete] nuts, Mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta ilway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats whereit joins the British system is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 


at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 


Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has becn handed over to the Portugucse 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 


Taxes and Tariffs. 


The country was ina state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty ycars with occasional 
ronoi fant The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and taese were met by 
fresh taxes and new joans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-Gencral Jaime de Morais, who 1s po- 
pularly known as the ‘Governor of Taxes.” 
Only in 1927 the cosy experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an eati- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
hus been earmarked for promoting the indus- 


Portuguese Possessions. 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per capita, 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
scrvants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 


The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and _ preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent. according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of proteotion has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1848 
it wasraised to ita present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its Tow of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticcable buildings are 
the Cathedral] and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 


History. 

Gow was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the placo and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armica of the Bijapur kingdom. but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas, 


Portuguese Possessions. 


The subsequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Gog reached ita 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
,8how that the Goa of those days presented a 
‘scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
clal magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maiotain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consclidate Portuguese rule in India by his, 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and | 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-secing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military torce 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of cvery other European power in 
India intothe shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
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and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 


a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 


court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Genera] Carmonas dictatorial Government, 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 


Administration. 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portugucse India 
woder an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financia) administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1922, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030. dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Din. ‘The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 


would not carry out his orders and even his! direct superintendency of the Governor-Gencral, 


atrong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 


was in the 19th century that the colonials began | 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent | 


their representatives to the Parliamentin Lisbon. 
Modern Times. 
There was frequently recurring fighting and 


| mous 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
ami Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
Departments, which do not constitute 


in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood | Xclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 


of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and tho Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay, In 1852 the Ranes of Satari,in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native | 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the trouble was again not quicted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again. 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which | 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
ae There has been no outbreak after that 
ate. 


The people on the whole appear to be quite 


cipalitics and other 


Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. 1. P. Railway. 

As the princinat organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboraticn 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Consetho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conguistas, 


one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 


by the Governor-General to represent the 


minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 


interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu 
there is g District Council to supervise the Muni 
local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Diree- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 


satisfied with tho Portuguese connection. There the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 


is no agitation for further reforms as in British of the 


unicipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 


India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- member elected by the Commercial and Indua- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact trinl Associations of the district; one member 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- member elected by the Associations of Land 
tugal ,many of the sons of Gua occupying high owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
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member advocates elected by the Legislative Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuci, 


Council among the legally qualified. 


Bicholim, 


Quepém e Damio; and Municipal 


There is one High Court in the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugao {s situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25’N.and Long. 
73° 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 63% miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & 8S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
aualified officer will board the vessel and render 


such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugiao, a special Department under the 
designation of the ‘‘Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. 


DAMAN., 


The scttlement of Daman lies at the en 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. 1. Rail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
aquare miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of $1,048, of whom only 271 are Christians, 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1581 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558 when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India, They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


territory is under tillage. The principal crops- 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The scttlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for ita dyeing and weaving. 


The territory forms for administrative pur- 

ges a single district and has a Municipal 
hamber and Corporation, It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-Genera 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govein- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold thelr 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on al! 


lands, whether alienated or the property 
of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
are land-tax, forests, excise and customs 


ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the | duties. 


DIU. 


Diu ts an island lying off the southern ex- , 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from | 
which it is separated by a narrow channel | 
through a considerable swamp. Itis composed | 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), | 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small | 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely | 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
early period with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, frst by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ia said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 


commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 


Christians. 


French Possessions, 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions {n India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots, They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
bad a total) population on the 26th Feb, 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
itfailed, asalso did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its 
efforts mct with no success. Colbcrt reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basisin 1664, 
granting exemptionfrom taxcs and a monopoly 
of the Indian tradefor fifty years. Afterhaving 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
8t. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 


The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
whep one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
Saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from thé Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, anc a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it untilit was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import. 
ant of the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
ita restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mahé, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 


The military command and administration-in- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
{n a Governor, whose residence 18.at_Pondi- 
cherry. The office is of present held by 


Monsieur Solomiae (Léoz), He is assisted . 
by aChief Justice and by soveral ‘* Chefs de 

Service ** in the different administrative depart- 

ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 

general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
lrench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth 
Oulgaret, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 

cherry; Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tiru- 
nalar, Grande Aldée, Cotchéry, for the establish- 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and_ establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross 2 large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and ths 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry fs also 
the scene of considerable r:ligious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priesta for all 
French India; and ofthe Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Britieh 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinar 

tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika ifs linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of Kuropean descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, ponalchony: 
is a very handsome town, and presenti, especie lly 
from the sea 9 striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented {n Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lemoignic. The 
Deputy is Mons. Pierre Dupuy, Theie were in 
1982 69 primary schools and 3_ colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,268 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1984) Rs. 8,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looma 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,450 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory 
The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds 
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At the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal. visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
In 1934 the imports amounted to frs. 104,282,000 between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
and the exports to frs. 119,331,000, Atthese with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
two portsin 1934. 11,290 vessela cntered and contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
cleared ; tonnage 144,120T. Pondicherry is able and are corrected up to December 1984. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chicf of the French Settle- South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ments in India and its capital is the head- ordinary correspondence with the French 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. Agent accredited to the French Government, 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
and its population in the 26th Feb, 1931 was The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
183,555, It consists of the eight communes of divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
it was captured by the Dutch but being laid at right angles to one another with 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four trees along their margins reminding the viai- 
times by the English. The first siege tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, lished with green venetians. All the cross 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was atreets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1765. It was again besicged and promenade facing the sea is again different 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the from anything of its kind in British India. 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
place was again restored in 1785 under the when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, gencral promenade for the population. There 
and finally restored in 1816. is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 

at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 

The Settlement comprises a number of and communication with them is eonducted 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off by the usual maswe boats of this coast. Facing 
from the main part and surrounded by the the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
British District of South Arcot, except where Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
they border on the sea. The Collector of name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore Is situated on the bank of the | disappeared, and at present it is little more 
Hooghly, a short distance below  Chinsura. | than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262. | trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
The town was permanently occupied by the Railway is just outside Trench territory 22 
French in 1688, though previously it had been | miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
temporarily occupied by them at adate givenas administrative officer is the Administrator 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
importance till the time of Duplelx. It changed French Possessions. he chief public insti- 
hands between British and French various tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 


finally restored to the French In 1816. under the direct control of the French 
The former grandeur of Chandernagore has Government. 
KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel] Coast between universal suffrage but in the munictpality 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay Karika) half the number of seats are reserved for 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into Europeans or thelr descendants. ‘The country is 
six communes, containing 110 villages in very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. the Oauvery, besides many smaller channels. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate The capital of the settlement is situated on 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
lation hag in recent years rapidly decreased. In 14 miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
1883 it was 98,056; in 1891, 75,5626; in 1901, in rice with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
54,003; in 1923, 67,023 :in 1924, 66,922; the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
and in 1981, 57,914; but the density with France, and very little with other French 
is still very high, being 1,063 persons colonies. The port ts merely an open road- 
per square mile. Kumbakonam is the only stead, eroviges with a light-house 142 feet 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher high, the light in which has a range of from 
density. Bach of the siz communes—namely, 8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
Karlka!, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Oot- with Peraleny-ga the Tanjore Distries Board 
Keéry, Néravy and Tirnoular— possesses a Mayor cera Karikg] finally came into French 
and oouacil, The members are all elected by possession ‘sn the settlement after 1815, 
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The Frontiers. 


By tnose who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne 8 two-fold character—the local 
issue and the international Issue. For almost 
& century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
focal aspect to grow in importance, until 
it might be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generolisations, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation. 


_ The Local Problem.—The local problem, 
dn its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. I‘rom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
Jated by hardy, brave, militant mountaincers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it isin excess of the supportin 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in al 
parts of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
Engli politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
‘The New Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade's 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
What lessonsit teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genlus of Sir 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy 
was 80 successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not: 
‘seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
‘the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional triba] raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Goma] Pass was involved in the 
gpa tribal disturbances which followed 
wanton declaration of war by Afghaniatan 


n 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to tho large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier 1s 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy, 


Towards Afghanistan.—Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tler which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That was, for three quarters 
of a century, the scene of almost ceaseless 
injlitary operations, which constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
Soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked. with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations, 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
north. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. Jf Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. ‘The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 

Henipoveneary, would amply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of 6 tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
yur difficult line of communications. The 
Kabul Government now have greater control 
aver their tribes near the frontier than formerly 
but the old argument still applies. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
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eXPansion of Russia in Central Asia. The casiest Viceroy had been ablo to carry it through in the 
poe and the passes down which for centuric8 face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
om the time of Alexander the Great invaders Governments. The area so separated was 
have swept from Persia and Central Asia to constituted into a separate administrative | 
joot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
region. Thereforoit was deemed essential to ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
control, if not to occupy them, in the intercst8 sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward troops in basea better linked with the main 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- military centres of India by roads and railways. 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important 
that is to say up tothe Afghan frontier, andthe Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them: 
the tribesmen on the plainsif they sallied forth. selves, and officercd by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. it was supplemented by a fine development 


The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
of opinion was a series of wavering com promises, ear afterwards developed into the Swat 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- ©@D4l_ (9.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 2 ™cans of livelihood and were invested with 
them’ fearful of their prized independence, *#¢ magic charm of valuable property. The 
without controlling them. These advanced ‘tigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
pusts were in many cases inadequately held and of the most peaceful in the whole border line. 
rarely were they linked with their supporting Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judged by every 

osts by adequate means of communication, reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 

e preserved between our administrative successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated There Were occasional punitive expeditions 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
land called The Independent Territory, in which | and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised | in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris, never 
jurisdiction, This was left entirely under the | ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was! gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent | throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
of Baluchistan and ‘' Sandemanise” the Inde-; builtupa heavy bill of offences, which awaited 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- settlement when Government were free from 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress tho immense preoccupations of the war. It 
was laid upon the essential differences between | broke down under the strain of the wanton 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande-| invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
man found a strong tribal system existing in| weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefa. There near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent prominently in frontier history as his iron 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or Maliks, exercise , father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument | high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
forthe collective expression of the triba) will is} None anticipated that any successor to Abdut- 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of | rahaman Khan could hold in the least of a single 
the most democratic character, where the voice State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
of the young men of the tribe often has the came uv the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
influence,in time of excitement Perhaps more this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
influence, as the voice of the wiser greybread. seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
The bitter fruit: of this Lago f of compromise ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the genera] the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
uneasiness famed into a rising which involved Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised tothe fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to! until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficultics of Mica wedape rites was; with the British troops. At the outset of the 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, ; Great War he warned the Government that he 
though peace was made. The emergency thus: might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord ; friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt withitin master-' position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
fulfashion. In the first place, he separated : war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the frontier zone from the Government of the: the side of Germany was oxtraordinarily difficult; 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible| he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organised for | missionsin Kabul,from which British represent- 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, | atives werestillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghan!- 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. | stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the | of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
Alceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other! policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed 
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his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
Tourder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
*'\p assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
iavolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabu] itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion On April 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan, The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 


But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Iriba) Militia, left without the support of 
the regular troops, who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of: 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. his has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this question. 
The Militia numbered only some 3,000 men. 
They were distributed in a number of isolated 
and semi-isolated posts. There was no possi- 
bility of their withstanding the onslaught of an 
Afghan invading force. They were not intended 
for such a purpose. If they had, when the 
invasion began, been supported by regular 
troops their loyalty might have remained 
sound. But othcr counsels prevailed. It was 
at the outset decided in high military quarters 
that in the face of the Afghan invasion it was 
inadvisable to send regular troops tosupport the 
Waziristan militia posts as it was concluded that 
the Mahsud and Wazir tribes of Waziristan | 
would join the enemy, Orders were therefore | 
issucd that the 
British officers 


poste should be abandoned, the | 
nthem withdrawing with such | 
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men, who began to attackand loot the retiring 
convoys and to loot the abandoned posts. To 
expect the militia to remain firm in retreat 
in such circumstances was to refuse reasonable 
considcration of the facts of the situation. 


Russia and the Frontier.—The Curzon 
policy was up to this inevitable collapse greatly 
assisted by extrancous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
{n British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
india when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were 1m possible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not Iet her 
alone, Russia had to advance, True, the advan- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indfan 
Borderland the score against Great Britian for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. ‘The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardlest spiritson both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ‘*Mervousness.” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the huml- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1888, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jeclaiabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jclalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had sect his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government tn Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set upat Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a 8trong and capable rulcr, if one ruthic8s in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
or the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues witha 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 


men as remained loyal. The officer commanding ; viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
the Banou brigade immediately despatched a/that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
movable column for the succour and reassu-! expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
rance of the militia garrisons in his arca but }so long concealedthe mysterious city and dis- 
superior orders followed directing the return of | persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
the column forthwith. The militia were there-/ not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
upon ordered to withdraw and their commencc- | agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
ment to do so, accompanied by the burning of at a stage long sought by those who looked 
such stores as they could not carry, quite natue ; beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
rally produced the instant uprising of the tribes*: Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
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tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predccessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared @s a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persiaus in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Russia then cease 
the Indian Frontier Problem. 
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of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
aney sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
& nominal vicw to extending the Baghdad rallway 
from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Kowcit 
at the dcep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Kuphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in German 

** B.B.B.”—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 


establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow! Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical! which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 


and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist. regime exert precisely the 
same pressure uponitssuccessor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 


‘directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
| at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 


ithe co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
‘do so on their own terms, that is to say without 


not: their aim to produce world revolution is | affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 

avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism ‘adventure. Shortly before the commencement 

for which she stands arcthe greatest obstacles! of the war the protracted negotiations with 

in their path, | London which had this end in viow ended in a 

ee en Hie at nome. 

_ i Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 

a Ll hag ey gia e olaco nomlewa he ‘line was to have been British, and the other 

higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong | Portion German - aie au eer mea’, wae 
influence recede than some other takes its 28d not been signed became waste paper w 


place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- : the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 


| vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German : Navartheloca the rails 


key and Germany. 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. of Tur : 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as In most other | ie a aa mist oer eats vase amet 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods Fennnel ‘ ayer : end the - aE wae ° by ta tial 
from the penetration by railway which was 80 | gill) a hea th rey te habit 1 DVALY 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- , “248ne¢ when the Armistice was signed, 

churia, brought to an end by the disastrous; The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
issue of the war with Japan. The sceds of the | —The real signiticance of the Baghdad Railway 
German effort were sown when the Kaliser, | was little appreciated in Great Britain. It wag 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to ' constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time | would short-circuit the traditional British 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe | dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of | and goods trafficfrom the East. This idea could 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of | only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
Armenians, made German influence supreme of the conditions of the Indian passenger 


at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 

rincipal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 

ed more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Wow successive British Statesmen of both parties 
bad declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foothold In the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in vicw—would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the feded of 
alarms and exoursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion in the enterprise fatled, and when the 
Bevolution in Turkey which set the Committee 


service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather tn 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appeing. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the casy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such aland route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Kowelt or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
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comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
ort of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
relight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
-lise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 


As a through route the primary pu 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, and the route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial! line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area Of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta, The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 


ose of 


Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a! 


commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an bigs eager geographical and natural 
osition to be the great port of The Middle 
st. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now, Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion—were a very different 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through fine is only a matter of time, 
s0 one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristica on record for the guidance of opinion 
en the polect of the through route is revived, 
as it m 6. 


Turkey and the Frontier.—The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited tate 
during the war. Although so long establishol 
11 Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very aemaly 
stated in that country, the Arabs tolera 
1uther than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
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its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that finc soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B.” policy, Turkey 
was used as o stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal cheatin ed exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzeruinty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action ot the British Government which con- 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Kowelt, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and oarefully executed . 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
inadequate forces, and stijl more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
‘with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Aiter the Russian debdcle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
ressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
eart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor, The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two ties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were acne opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
| That body despatched a neutral commission to 
‘ study the position on the spot; this commission 
reported that the beat settlement would be for 
| the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
ithe British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish neieraces, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not. 
be bound by ite decisions. So the matter rested 
at the ond of the year, with Irak in oooupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
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which was known as The Brussels Line. Aiter 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed bythe League. 

France and the Frontier.—If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. Itis difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaliny 
station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold jn check the 
Immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
aJl the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a zeneral pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
wasitinthe East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties. and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King ‘Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an jmpossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burina, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam, 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But asin the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst atthe same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 

The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
dood ae of this brief sketch has been to show 
hat for three generations—most assuredly since 
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the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the fand route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 


The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 


And, generally, conditions have become more 
like those norma! to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 
communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, cither Imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War 0f 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account, The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier; their marksmen- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, tho 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure, 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 

nd of their inveterate raiding activities, 
Besides, po ene a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the errs pee disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communl- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand, 
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there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziristan tribes are 
i Intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
‘troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads, 


This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
ina typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has becn aptly 
described as the “ hali-forward’’ policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 

olicy, adapted to local conditions. There 
as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha, A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed — forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
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Wana has been re-occupled, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazits, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them. In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by ie gaeee excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty's disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization rapidly 
progressed in the whole territory. Of this 
sender rsh are given on 253 and following pages. 
ne of its recent fruits was a request by the Afri- 
dis for roads in their country of Tirah. A be- 
ginning with construction was made, but 
dissensions within the tribcin regard to it caused 
the work to be suspended. The desirability 
of better controlling the Afridis was demonstra- 
ted in 1930 when, incited by Congress party 
agents from India, the young Afridisinvaded the 
Peshawar Plain and the need for the adoption 
of a more active policy in Waziristan was shown 
by arising of the Tori Khel Wazirs in 1936-37, a 
trouble which has not yet been flattened out, 


The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Landi Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


I,—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ot Indian 
fronticr policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the fronticr is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the t entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
Appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quictly and efticiently 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were erred brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rule-s 
on the Arab coast. in return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made an 
territoria] acquisitions she pleased she retain 

ession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 

ft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts o 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 


trade and to checkthe immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
ofher finest cruisers to ‘‘show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and iu particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 
after the signing of the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 


best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad peer ee further 
to consolidate herinterests, orto stake out a 


claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. e also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters ofthe Gulf. 


of the Persian Gulf. 


Map 
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Counter Measures. 


The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and Incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 


with the Gulf ports. The British Government, 
They were fortified in their | 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 


also took alarm. 


of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘‘ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Austra/asia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne io 
words of great import—“We (i.¢., His Majesty’s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
& naval base or of a fortified port inthe Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist witu allthe means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed eS constructive policy when the 
oil feldsin the Bakhtiari country, witha great 
refincry, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial] stake. But with the dis 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now. more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainly a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
BP. 178-188. An interesting new feature 

19381 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloopa and four 
launches, all suitably armed, Was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 19382. It 
is at the outset officered by Italians. The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet fs that aon 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
esate led to extensive amuggling. The fleet 
8 required to check it. The British Government 
in 19385 announced their decision to transfer 
their principal naval station in the Persian 
Gulf from Henjam, on Kishm island, off_the 
Persian shore at the entrance of the Gulf, 
which they held on Icase from the Persian 
Gulf, to Bahrein, on the Western, Arabian, 
coast of the Gulf, This move is calculated to 
remove causes of friction. 


Maskat. 


Magkat, which is reached In about forty- 
eight houra from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
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to the Gulf, but Its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agrcement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 


consent, 
The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. ‘he ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company's ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
frucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 

hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. ‘ine relations 
of the Trucial Chicfs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every yeat on a tour of inspection. 
The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cuse 
toms officials in theemploy of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debal. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debal, Abu §Thabee, Shargah, 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawainend Ras-el-Kheyma, 


Bahrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
Pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. Thie te the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachabie by boats; 
and passengers, mails an have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein fs 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is vaiued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some elghty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 
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Inthe neighbourhood of Bahrein isthe vast of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
burying ground which has hitherto baffied tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory entrepot trafilc, whilst Basra is the port of 
is that it is a relic of the Phoenicians; who entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persta; 
are known to have traded in these waters. which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 

The British Government as was mentioned shah and Hamadan. 
earlier in this review announced in 1935 that The political destinies of Basra are at 
they proposed transferring the principal British pregent wrapped up with the destinies of the 
Naval station in the Gulf from Henjam, on the new Arab State which set up in Mesopotamia 
Persian side of the water, to Babrein. The under King Feisal and is now under the 
same place has since becn utilised for the provi-!sovereignty of his son. When the war 
sion of a large acrodrome for the service of the wag over we found ourselves committed to 
British Imperial air line between London and fmmense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
Australia, which is thus enabled to take 4 bilities inthatland. The sound concepts which 
route down the Western side of the Persian dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
Gulf and thus avoid difficultics in Persia. 


‘Koweit. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf Nes the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. ‘This is no new discovery; for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane~ so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
OF 8 promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deez 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern peoet eons steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants; oyeay dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 


Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the centrai tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire aud Shiraz., This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company— 
now called the Anglo-Iran Oil Company— 
established refineries at Mubammereah for the 


| of Trans-Jordania. 
8 


importance | 


in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mogul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
Amongst ardent Imperifal- 
ists, there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense arca would be tn one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
| the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
‘such domination could only be maintained b 

force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these circumstances King Felsal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Cveat Britain. 
i Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose—responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
Immense expenditure and indeflnite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
| that end, but a definite step was taken in 192d. 
‘The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which Ig repro- 
duced textually, for the pe of refcrence. 

ords on 


Addressing the House of May 8rd he 
| Your Lordships will remember that the 





sald—- 


‘Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some tiine and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Felsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 


oil which they win in the rich flelds which ae Baghdad to-day. 


have va tats near Ahwaz. Its importance wi 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the ratiway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the | ere of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra ia the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway, It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
altuated to recelve the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 


The announcement is as follows :-- 


“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty. 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an inde ent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
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and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

** Since then the Iraq Government has madc 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, itis conaider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty inits present 
‘form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty alreacy 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms :— 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 


It will be uoticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 


The position of Iraq as regads the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty's Government 
would bein a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 


The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
Into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice. This meant the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membershtp. 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne bet'veon 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal's State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britainand Turkey be an- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 

-tantinople, but no agreement waa reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
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of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925, In order to secure the material for 
& decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation, This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. Iv was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years—a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iray ; 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character, Great Britain having given the 
pangs A assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 


A New Treaty.—A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations, 


The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
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took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Traq’s organic law 80 as adversely to affect the 
eg and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Traquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 


There was provesion for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter. 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 


There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the 
League. 


Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations. 


It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of the Iraq 
State. Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercial contact with India, and isin many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North, They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
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administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a ruilway 
to the central tableland is opened, the com mer- 
cial value of Bushiro will dwindle to insigni- 
ticance. Further south ites Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debali on the 
Pirate Cruast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f trom the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Uere we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 

ssible naval base. To the west of the town, 

tween the Island of Kishm and the mainiand, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which 1s 
one ofthe worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
fies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there ts the reece of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjam, a small island close 
to Kism, where the station was constructed 
under agreement with the Persian authorities. 
Its evacuation by Great Britain in favour of 
Bahrein was decided upon by the British 
Government in 1935. On the Mckran const, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber. An interesting development, 
in the Gulf in the past two or three years has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy, 


Il.—SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and ef our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on Its eastern 


border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, be 


commands the valley of the Helmand, and 


it 
with it the road from 


its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
tival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations; itis also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
bullt to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meghed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 


erat to Kandahar, and to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
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to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar; 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan In 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Sejstan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
Officials, “‘ scientific missions’’ and an_ irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
BHuence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the ‘Helmand, They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Scistan 
this strategic importance persist. 
British influence increased in substance through 


For a time, 
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Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilities for caravan trafiic. 
The railway was pushed out from Spe- 
zand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Durdap, 54 miles on the Persiay aide of the 
Indo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across thelr frontier for 
the reine staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier. 
Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation. The Persian Foreign Minister, 
Mons. B. Kazemi, paid a visit to New Delhiin 
November 1935, and travelled eastward from 
Persia by the Baluchistan route. He was 
interested, as his Government’s representative, 
in the development of railways in Seistan and in 
securing British-Indian assistance in that 
enterprise. Only informal conversations on 


the Seistan trade route. The distance from/ the subject took place. 
IlI.— IRAN. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
ho account. Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Tran into two zones of influence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed,and whenthe war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Iran, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. Withthe defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forccs in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persia’ ~Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks ofthe British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
wag reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were :— 


To reapect Persian integrity ; 
To supply experte for Persian administra- 
on; 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes; 


_ To 00-0 te with the Persian Government 
= way construction and other forms 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia, The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent. 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the ai ee te of the 1911 loan and should 
these insufhcient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 


ty 

The Present Position.—We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-lIran agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, pase 138 e8 seg. 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all extenal enemies. When ¢ British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the iranians had no usec for the Agreement and 
it soonbecame a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who werc to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 


A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politiciana in India after the War was that, 
Great Britain must take an active hand {fn Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Irun were her own concern; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government, That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affaira and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
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the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din, <A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances, Thess two forces 
operating in unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne, At 
firat he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mullahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Reza Shah Pahlavi. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
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tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 


mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finanees. When thelr 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were Offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country. 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. The general situation was gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Co’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Iran Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them. 

Mr. Knatchbull Hugerson is British Minister 
at Teheran, 


IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remaina a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan influence was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is gencrically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan; Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, [ndian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. The 
lived their own lives for centuries, witb little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said ‘‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.’’ It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is—or was until comparatively recently—-- 
the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
Suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in_ the hagsadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding af the wealthier and more peaceful 


population of the Plains, The internal peace 
enforced among them by British control has 
in late years led to an increase in their numbers 
and this has aggravated their cconomic problem. 


Frontier Policy. 


The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to tholr own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menacc of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 


had peditions, each one of which left behiad a 


egacy of distrust, and which brougbt no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of tho suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the ‘‘ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, 30 as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative contro] over tribal 
territory.”” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
she political influence requisite to secure our 
mperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
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the performance of specific duties, but to re 
spect their tribal in Jependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops so 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 


most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, | 


which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 


Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular | 
troops were cantoned in places whence they | 


could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
& narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tank and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected, 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development {is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 


A New Policy. 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-Hine, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from nis internal troubles In a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less rellance in thelr regular 
troops which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. Inthis they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia ste, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
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the tribesmen. The Southern Waziristan 
Militia inevitably broke and there was serious 
troubie throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a lesding malcontent and destroy his fort 
at Chora. The Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent. armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make eAce 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
| history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
| great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks werc many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army; and more 
| than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
| by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
|Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
)soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
| very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviestin the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
!any time during theircareer. 


| A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
; Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922, 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authoritics regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. hen 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country iteelf, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering ttle in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
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to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbcarable. 

The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “‘occupa- 
tion” and the ‘‘close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonmentsin rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the  trihes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far us possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the tinal policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It ts of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fel). 
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The Policy.—The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway syatem from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops wasconcerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the reguJar army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Khassadar 
is an irregular in the extreme. He hasno British 
Officers and no uniform, except a distinguish- 
ing kind of pagri. In contradistinction to 
the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is tbat solong asthe Khassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
dutics, they draw their pay and no questions 
aré asked, If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of theday, the future of Waziristan, 


Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
een uP to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponue with the Durand Line separating India 
tom Afghanistan. Thisisthe western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man fn Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medisy of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in ho disarray. The more inhabited 
portions He well up the slope at heights of four 

six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 


ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
{mportant villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
{ndus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 


Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants, unable to 
pi ig existence on thelr meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Warzira. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and Inter-marriage 
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is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
191 Joined them together, as materially aidcd 
our dealings with them, 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 


Policy.—The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Dannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. (Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-06 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground fer 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1819 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 


A Compromise.--.A ful] statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in vicw 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Sceretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legtslative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, In fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remaincd 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 


_ The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredicnts of the Frontier problem at the 
resent day are essentially three, namely, the 
frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 
roceeded specially to show that this belt is, 
n fact, within India *,...Itis boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
oe Pepueat territory; and it is only from the 
olnt of view of our British districts that these 
ribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
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point of view of India, from the international 

int of view that is, they are cls-frontier 
ribesmen of India. If Wasirlstan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility—-and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget.” 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the tame policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. “But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
so now. The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, ‘‘all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase In the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 


thrown back on barbarism...... A rigid Close 
Border policy is really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more........ We might gain 


for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants.” 


The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would He in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
K hassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was ao 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. ‘‘Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
roblem, and we must fold our hands while 
t grows inevitably worse.” 


The policy thus initiated proceeded with 
results according to the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 


sanguine hopes of most people concerned In its 
formulation, 

The reads are policed by the Khassadars, who 
in the main, until the ‘Tori Khel rebcliion of 


1936-37 upset some of them, proved faith- 
ful to their trust. The open hostility of 
the Woazlri tribesmen to the presence of 
troops and other agents of Government 
in their midst, whith at the — outset 
they showed by shooting up individuals 
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firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
bullt commencing Fort Sandeman via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the Suar- 
In various small but significant ways, methods wekai-Wana road. A motor road hasalso been 
of civilization caught the imagination of constructed from Razmak through Kaniguram, 
the people and won their approval. Thus, the |in the heart of the Mahsud country, to Wana. 
safety of the roads Was encouraged, and hecame ! It was completed in 1933 and the only disputes 
buttressed by a considerable development | connected with its construction arose from the 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King’s rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct. the route and who sometimes fought one another 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of to secure road-making contracts. 

personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them. 

This permits villagers to proceed to and from _A_ startling new development upon the 
the plains towns in safety. Under the fu- North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
that the ban against shooting upon the Indian National Congress in the interior of 
highway would be extended to all the country India in pursuit of Its efforts to bring political 
for three miles on either side of the highway. , pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu-:and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
cation proved possible and achieved as much|The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
success as could be expected. The hospitals|in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 


and small bodies of troops at every opportunity, 
faded away, and the people showed an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 


and dispensaries maintained for irregular’ a programme aiming at the separation of India 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the from the British Empire and at the promotion 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they lad saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 


A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
& year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authoritics for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already establishcd i> 
northern Waziristan. A motor road 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmalai and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929, It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the carlier 
centre of O[ritish occupation. There it 
remains. 


The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
@ programme which can reach fulfillment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 


the actions of the authorities in regard, at’ 


least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 


The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plalo doubled by the en@ of 1931 and the people 
declared thelr readiness to surrender their 


of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, it avowedly set out “‘to make 
Government impossible.”’ Revolutionary 


agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stanl-still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts cf the N.W. 
¥. P. were the scene of this, in common wlth 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committecs, Yor 
their purpose they made special use of 


| misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 


! passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
|and Hindu vetes against the opposition of th 
| Muslim non-ufficial members. This measur 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
Mum ages. ‘The age at which marriage may 
take place is also in eeneral terms laid down 
| for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
idlence, the Musliins in British India, whik 
l acknowledging that the Sarda Act would no 
in practice affect them, because its provision: 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never. 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
Fact regarded its enactment as a grave fllus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 


Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which imis- 


|representation of the Act provided for stirring 


up anti-Government agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 


’ propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance, 


alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
m ally examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
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Hindu inspectors to make tho examinations. ; that {ts successful operation in the emergency 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed | was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
outwards from the settled districts of the N.Y. | The resultant position appears, then, to be 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was | that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with , has already been expressed in road building 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929. , and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
The poison oe outwards from Peshawar into | is effective, that the political and military 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was | ground organization with which the policy 
sedulously carried on in the district northward | is supported brings about the introduction 


of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed ; 
into Mohmand country. The first point of i 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April | 
19380. Within a short time, Afridi bands ° 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit - 
near the border and watch for an opportunity . 
to join in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- . 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm : 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- ‘ 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of © 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious © 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 


of the amellorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 


' the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 


tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 


_ cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
. return to their homes 


without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, Indicate the capacity 
for mischief which Hes in the hands of the Tirah 


: tribes, and must remain there so tong as the 
. policy is not extended over their highlands. 


Mohmand Outbresk in 1933.— 
Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tion of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 


, namely, the Upper Mohmands, who live in the 


' highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 


In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 


better part of valour and made no descent In . 


force, The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined alr and 
land action were both times driven back to - 
their hills with no achievement to report. The . 
Orakzais of southern Tirnh threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and : 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper . 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. : 
Helped by the machinations of Congress - 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three | 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border | 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground : 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochi | 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were . 
speedily brought to ordor by force. The Mahsuds - 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
hee Scrarogha, in the valley of the Tak-i- 
Zam. 


_ immediately 


Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 


: the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 


the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands passes the Durand line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 


In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Shirt 
campaign,in connection with the Indian National 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered — territory 
northward of Peshawar. The 


: Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified poste on the Peshawar plain, imme- | 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the | 
aew frontier policy In thatreglon. The Afridis | 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- | 
by deprived of access to their normal winter | 
grazing grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul ‘ 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, ; 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept | 
ed peace under the new conditions before the | 
opening of the winter of 1931-82. The Afridis | 
later asked for roads into Tirah but are | 
not yet sufficiently agreed among themselves | 
about the point for construction successfully to | 
proceed. 


It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 


Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1938, 
when spring and early summer once more 
facilitated thoir methods of campaigning, 


: commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 


and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 


About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Bajaur,a country 
immediately to the north of that in which the 
events just described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
by two companions and started a campaign 
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in Bajaur for a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan, This 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures jin fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbourliness to Afghanistan. 


Road construction from the Peshwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultimatum 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 


The Upper Mohimands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
be continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley 
itself so that by the mecting of the two roads 
inUpper Bajaur, there would become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 


territory, resembling that running through 
North Waziristan. 


In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless beeause of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brought 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 


The Upper Mohmands made another descent 
in the summer of 3935.) The Lower Mohmands 
quarrelled ainong themselves over the distribu- 
tion of road maintenance contracts and the 
upper Mohmands decided to fish in the troubled 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Mohmands sucing for peace—-and 
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the Ghalanai road being carried forward 
over the Nahakki Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main whieh extends to the natural 
road junction where the Upper Bajaur Valley 
mects the Wpper Mohmand country, 


Tori Khel Rebellion.—-‘The Wavzirs and 
Mahsuds in 1930 showed signs of rebelling against, 
Government in paralicl with the Afridis. Con- 
ress party agents endeavoured to persuade 
them to da so. They were at the outset. firmly 
dealt with and peace was thus assured almost 
withont its having been broken, All went, 
pereefally until the autumn of 1036 and then 
trouble was produced in North Waziristan 
by the faqir of Jpi, a man whe was formerly 
in subordinate Government service in’ the 
Settled Districts and afterwards settled at the 
place from which he took his best known name. 
A Muslim Jad was accused in 1936 of kidnapping 
a Hinde girl of Banna. Apparently. she eloped 
with him, She was restored to her parents by 
order of the Civil Court, on the ground that she 
was a minor, There was ai good deal of 
communal excitement about the matter and the 
faqir started an agitation about. it in the Tribal 
country, alleging that the return of the girl to 
her Hindu parents was an interference with 
Islam, There was also. in 1936, a) dispute 
between Muslims and Sikhs in Lahore over the 
possession of an old building said ta have been a 


mosque. This was settled in the Lahore High 
Court. in favour of the Sikhs and the Punjab 
Muslims accepted the decision, The ftrair 


of Tpit hatped together the Bannu Girl Case 
and the Lahore (Shahidganj) Mosque Care and 
upon them raised among the Waziristan Tribes 
fhe slogan, “Islam in Danger.” His demand 
fora holy war was only taken up bya sub-section 
ofthe Lori Nhel seetion of the Wazirs of Northern 
Waziristan. Their elders bhegecd Government 
to order a flag march of treops through their 
country so as to inercase the credit) of the 
lovalist clement, This) Goverument. did. The 
troops were heavily fired upon and had to 
fight their way out. Efforts to round off the 
matter before it developed into a major aitair 
failed and there followed a war in which the 
Tori Khel were the only tribal section a vowedly 
at} war with Government bat all the other 
tribesmen of the conntry were hardly more 
than nominally friendly, some joincd in gangs 
fighting the authorities and others connived at. 
such acts. At the time of writing this chapter 
the Tori Khel have by extensive military 
operations been beaten into ashing for peace 
but the faqir has not been eaught and the 
general clearing up of the turmoil throughout: 
Waziristan has yct to be done. 


VI.— AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considcrations 
were of secondary Importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under. 


the influence of Russia that the first Afghan ' 


War of 1838 was fought—the mort melancholy 
episode in Indian frontter history. It was be- 
cause a Russian eavoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent. State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
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we should be in a position to move large forces early and largely succeeded. 


up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression, ‘ 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India-—through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which succossive 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate halfopen. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a’ military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongatio1 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the  tran-Caucasiar 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Kift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens qn the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorities it firmly 
the westcrn gate to India, either by way o! 
Kandahar, or by the dircct route throug) 


Qalotan 


Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrud and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Passto Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana, A 
first class miitary roud sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until it mects the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a comwence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilmap Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullazori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence Of Kabul. For unexplained reasons. 
this line was suddenly atopped and is now 
thrust in the alr. Jn this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 


Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strone 
and friendly, In the first particular it nas 


is con-- 


closes | 
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The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle uf 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chiei 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition unt’! none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year. increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agrcement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, be estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arscnals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. he Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Comnnission,—whieh nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885,—determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreemcnt delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
tide, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was dnally surveyed and the 
fronticr determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finatly 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Scistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
fleld, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
jand to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre 
gulars and aé hundred thousand levies to 
j} Maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
| Bat if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly, Abdurrahaman Khan 
| distrusted Pritish policy up tothe day of hia 
{death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
8 choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
Hie closed hia country absolutely against aul 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect kim, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatcdly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War.—These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had huilt up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib. 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
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guired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 


aud consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Anstrian and German “‘ missions”’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no littledificulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inamed by the Turkish 
preaching of ajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 


Murder of the Amir.—TIt is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
eted on the 29th February 1919. The circum- 


stances surrounding his murder have never been | 
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place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghutam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts otf 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elementsin a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open jn- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes. 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 


Speedy Defeat——The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
yeatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
orevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for on 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, Eut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July. On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
ut oa the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 

-1 ry 


Post-War Relations.—It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 


fully explained; but there ts strong ground for| engagement six months afterwards. During 
the belief that it was promoted by the; the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his| discussions at Mussoorie.between Afghan Re- 
reign. These realised that with his vindication presentatives and British officials under Sir 


by the war theirtime of reckoning hed come; 


they anticipated it by suborning one of his; 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, : 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical” 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in- 


Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 


his etead, but public opinion in Afghanistan ;|to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace, 


revojted at the idea of the brother se!zing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal) 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossibleto make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, af once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of fricndship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by theimprisonment ot Nasrul- 
jah ; and the Army was so incensed that {t had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further elementof 
perl eg was {ntroduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances fn the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 


This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
ae entered Kabul where @ peace treaty was 
ftgned. 


The main points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.-—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang from ‘he tribal territory in the 
British side of the Fronticr committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of admin{stration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
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changes are popular; especial) 


the opposition to a secular form 
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violent was: good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
of : would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 


administration and education, ‘The direct result oxtension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 


was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and: Termes, 


That line has been constructed by 


Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the eyes opened. 


rebels. At one time the position was serlouns, ' 
but the rebeis were not sufficiently united to: 


Russo-Afghan Treaty.—Outwardly the 


relations between the two States are friendly. 


develop their successes, and with the aid of In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 


aeroplanes and other assistance afforded hy: 
the Government of India the insurrection was. 
broken, Whilst this assistance was appreciated, : 
the whole business gave a scrious set-back to: 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he hai: 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan | 


Law which was previously in force. 


Bolshevik Penetration—Taking a long: 
view, a much more serious development of the : 


policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which : 
the forcgoing notes apply was the penetration of | 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists. 
have converted the former = ‘l'rans-Caspian | 


the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 


Russla, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 


this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 


are as follows :— 


Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2.—Both the contracting parties 


States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more one against the other. Within their own 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what dominions also they will do nothing which may 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs.,causc political or muitary harm to the other 
he object of this policy is gradually to aweep' party. The contracting parties particularly 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces agree not to make alliances or political and 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan, In' military agreements with any one or more 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour other powers against each other. Each will 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared , also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
Shah. Jn Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with: or economic blockade organized against the 
qualified success, In Afghanistan It also made other party. Besides this in case the attitude 
certain progress. The first step of the of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Sovict Republics one of the contracting parties, the other 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmauistun so as contracting party will not help such hostile 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for of such policy and_ hostile actions and 


i. more gentio penctration. Large subsidies, measures within its dominions. 
mostly delivered in kind, were given : : 
Afghanistan, Telegraph lines were erected’ Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 


al) over the country; roads were constructed, ackuowledge one another’s Government as 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots . {tum all sorts of armed or unarmed {nterference 
and mechanics was created and was largely in ome another’s internal affairs, They will 
developed, In return the Bolsheviks received decidedly nelther join nor help any one or more 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose other powers which interfere in or against one 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible of the contracting Government. None of the 
to attack Great Britain in India through an ‘contracting partics wil) permit in its dominions 
absorbed Afghanistan. the formation or existence of societics and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers: armed force with a vicw to injuring the other’s 
were deceived by these practices, and whether; Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking be checked. Similarlv, neither of the con- 
allthey could get without the slightest inter-.tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks, ammunition, or other war material, Meant 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to to be used against the other contracting party 
get him out; friends of the Afghans wére asking (0 pass through its dominions. 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- : 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of Clause 6.—This treaty will take effect from 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 therc was a! the date of its ratificacion, which should take 
rude awakening, The Northern Fronticr of the | place within three months of its signature. 
country has always been unsettled because of; It will be valid for three years, After this 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December period it will remain in force for another year 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the, provided neither of the parties has given notice 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier, | six months before the date of its expiry that it . 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul | would cease after that time. 
and were denounced by the Amir coram ico, 
There is no littl evidence to show that! On March 23rd there was also sigacd in Berlin 
though the form of government has changed|a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
in Bussla the aims of Russian policy are the/ which amounted to no more than the establish- 
same, It used to be said that the test of Russian | ment of diplomatic relations. 
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A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States, The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various slib- 
sidiary agreements unucr the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 


The King’s Tour.—In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a longtour to India and Europe. Jt is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, wheo 
he sct out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communitics, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to ‘l'urkey. and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A scries of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1028, the tour having been unclonded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 


Reforming Zeal.—King Amanulla returned 

his realm as full of reforming zeal, He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in apes culee by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pash had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Governinent officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 


With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that im 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah "’ 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzal and Mangal clansmen «f Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was cqually frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
fa Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 
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A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
In 1929. Anotorious north Afghan budmash, 
BGacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
aod his family fied from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Wabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a_ disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleagucred in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king's adver- 
saries were led by Genera! Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Tortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebeis, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to ali seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members of 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place In February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, LBacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly meutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and bythe supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. ife gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side againat the Government of India In 
respouse to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1940. The trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullahs 
along with him. 


Murder of Nadir Shah.— This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
inurder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
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noon of 8 November 1933. His Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize-giving, 
when a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close range, killing him instantly. Jt later 
appeared that the assassin committed the crime 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply invelyed 
in treasonable activitics after he had been 
mereifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kind. The assassin’s father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. ‘The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stoad loyally 
by his heir, his son, Muhammed Zahir. The 


Vil. a 


Recent British policy in Tibet is realfy another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest offorts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogie on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalat Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unoflicial Manning. Jn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibctans, 
but. it was abandoned jn deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over 
Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
unti] the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. Lut 
the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, op the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 


Russian Intervention, 


This was the position when in 1599 Lord L 


Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalal! 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
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latter was dnly placed on his father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The new king started his 
rcign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He carly issued assurances to his 
people that he would continue the policy of his 
father in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the years that have — since 
past and during them the new youny hing has 
by his sagacity and good government gradually 
strengthened his position on the throne. 
Sir 


British MRepresentative—|.t.-Col. Fraser 


Tytler, K.C.8.1.. CE. 
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with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberinn Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable assendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few vears’ residence at 
Lhasa Dortieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mmission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was officially described 
in Russia as ‘“‘the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’" This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900; 
and was reccived in audience by the Tsar af 
Livadia. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalat Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoi¥. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian foree to whieh several Intellizvence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government, 


The Expedition of 1904. 


{in view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
ap armed escort, to Lhasato discuss the out- 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
tities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjune- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
hasa way reached. There Sir irancis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by whic 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
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rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupecs a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse 
should have the rigbt to proceed to Lhasa to! 
discuss commercial] questions, if necessary. 


Home Government intervenes. 


For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made cicarer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to [Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China tndertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration cf ‘Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. ‘The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade martsand the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 


Chinese Action. 


The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama filed 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was aeserted that she 
would be held responsible for the forcign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzerainty, 
having been a “ constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
p2cted at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state intos 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province ot 
Szechuen, was appointed Residcnt in ‘Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama. finding his presence at 
Urgs, the seat of another Buddhist Pontif, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leiaured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, . 
1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas ' 
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of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common, The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had_ exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
Spiritual pope. ‘he ‘Tibetans had already 
been exacperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldicry. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 


Later Stages. 


The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the intcrnal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective ‘ibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting ‘Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of ‘Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off frcm all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
Che Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1918, 
in the House of Lords on Juiy 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. ~He sald the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese Internal administration ; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
eyual footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Britith Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment. subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no ~ight of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
Mc\inhon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues, Whilat no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, itis understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re« 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
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proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
seini-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and In 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chincse 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the ‘Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupicd some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 


From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much Jess a 
local than an external question, und was in- 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China ratherthan with our relations with Tibet, 
Russia having relapsed into a atace of cons«ider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a& atate of absolute confusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rate disappeared, and 
‘Tibet no jonger loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs in that country vursued an isvlated 
course, With this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama was bow on terme of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested that. a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
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Centra] Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, OMG, 1.¢.8., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was de puted for this purpose, 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately tried to increase theirhold on Tibet 
but without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer association. 


There followed in 1036 the death of the Dalai 
Lama and the Tibetans have ever since Leen 
trying to discover the babe in whose body, they 
believe, his reincarnation must simultaneously 
have occurred. They have so far not suceeeded, 
Meanwhile, the Tashi Lama, who occupies 
the spiritual chiefship in Lilet as the Dalai 
Lama does the chielship in temporal attairs, 
is living in China, having left Tikct during the 
lifetime of the late Dalai Lama, as a result, 
it is said, of disagreement with him. ‘Lo all 
outward appearances events proceed from day to 
day in ‘Tibet as betore. A British Goodwill 
Mission visited Libet in the winter of 1986-97, 
pent scveral lonths in Thasa and there 
established or renewed highly friendly relation- 
ships with the chief ‘Tibetan Government 
officials and the Tibetan people. The Mision 
was Jed by Mr, B. J. Gould, 1.¢.8., of the Political 
Department, who has manv personal friends 
among the leading men of Tibet, and one of his 

Meagnes was lett behind in Jahasa where he 
stil] remains to maintain the liaison between 
Lhasa and the headquarters of the Government 
of India. 

Political Offver in Sikkim: Mr. B. G. Gould, 
LC.3. 


VIL.—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been cousidered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
dovernment, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of humaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a Qistance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
an’! the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The cliaracteristic8 of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(g.v.); it ia almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
tories, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting materlal. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 


resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Snoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal ts the main Indian outpost against ‘Tibet 
ot against Chinese aggression through Tibet. ‘Ihe 
fricuan between the Chinese and thy Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the Con- 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the Laost romark- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
iug ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form sucha splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex 
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traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a ycar, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign rclations. After- 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India, As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhor! to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 


Assam and Burma. 


Wethen come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors aud the Mishmis, 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. froutier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to Apri! 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderera were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs, 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishm: and Mir: 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad | 
and leech-infested hiils has not encouraged an 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manjpur. The Nagasarcs, 
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with a view to the frontier between Burma and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, where the 
absence of a defined boundary makes the 
maintenance of the peace difficult. A Delimita- 
tion Commission, consisting of British and Chinese 
Conimissioners With a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region in| November 1985, 
to spend the winter settling the line between 
the two cotntrics, The Neutral President 
is the distinguished Swiss engineer officer, 
Colonel oF, Iselin, It become obvious in 
April, 1936, that the Commission would be 
unable to complete its work befure the end of the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided that it should disperse and reassemble 
in November, 1936, to complete its task, 


On re-assembling, according to this plan, the 
Commission spent several more months complet- 
ing its inquiries and eventually, in the Spring 
of 1937, presented a unanimous report. ‘Mhis 
document, of which full details have not yet 
been published, definitely daid) down upon the 
wap the frontier dine between Burma and 
Yunnan as prescribed by the latest) Anglo- 
Chinese agreement on the subject. [t theretore 
provides both Govermncnts with exact data 
for the pursuit) of negotiations conecrning 
frontier questions still unsettled between them, 


‘There Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma are 
the Shan States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square tiles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan _ Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 


a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac-jlink with China, but this idea has been put 
tice of head hunting, which js still vigcrous-/ aside, for it ts seen that there can never be a 


ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hillis Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised, It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese aide. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject were long in progress, particularly 


|trade which would justify the heavy expen 


diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
rung between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
evelopment of recent years is the success of the 
measures to abolish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley. Inthis remote place in the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
in “response to the {nltiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1926, 


Nepal. 
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NEPAL. 


The small hilly independent 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chicily Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Evorest (29.002 fect) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several 


smill = kingdoins under = Newar kings. 
The Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 


overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovercign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is stillenjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chicf to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty either Government. maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained, During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has been at its height 
asis evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
menand money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquithin his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Mmperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and = gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help reudered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal recelves an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countrics, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 


From the foregoing accountof the history of 
Nepal it will be scen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of govcrument has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


Kingdom of , 


dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja ‘Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the deeth 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couplcs with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister, 

The present Minister at the head of affairs 
of Nepal is Maharaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.S.L, G.¢.M.G., K.c.v.0., Yit 
Tang-Paoting-Shun Chian, Luh Chuan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese), Honorary Lieutenant-General 
British Army and Hon. Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commander-in-Chief in November 
1929. Soon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and_ political 
acumen of a born diplomat he averted 
a threatened breach of relations with 
Tibet. A man of proved ability as the 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
several urgent and important works of public 
utility. Already he has abolished certain un- 
economical imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
ete., has tentatively suspended capital punish- 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition, constructed a second water-works, 
improved mintage and expanded general educa- 
tion, “reclamation on a". scale of 
torest areas both in the hills and the Tarai is 
now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
of the overflow population now migrating out- 
side the country. In all his public utterances 
he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment ~° traditional friendship with the 
British Government. 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed. Communicationsin the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permancnt road for vehicular trathio 
from Amlekhgunj to Bhitnphedi—the base of a 
stecp ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India—and also has installed 
& ropeway to connect this base with the capitat 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posta 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archeological 
intorest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 


British Envoy—Lieut.-Col, F. M. Bailey, 
C.1.E. 
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Railways 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 


& railway running eastwards through Asia 
Miner has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 


consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment cf 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 


Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the alr, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its linea start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asta Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Cencral Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trang-Persiin railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between tho 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
rallway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would s in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans hed also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development nortbward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
Into the head of the Persian Guif. The system 
consista of a metre-gauge line from Basra vic 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north. 


wards to the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the 


runs eastward approximately to the ‘oot of the 
pay through which the Persian road crosses 

e frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Kifri inthe direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja,on the Euphrates. A link 


; -aucasian system and the Indian 





‘ance in the winter of 1911. 


‘and the Indian railwa 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to’ a i, 


to India. 


between the Iraq system and the railways of 
Asia Minor has not yet mutcrialised. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
Both the Russian 
systems were by then 
well developed up to the point Ilkely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
was carried thence southward into the region east 


: h- y il- 
SentGEY A proposal was put foreard Id 1605 and south-east of Lake Urumia. The Indian ra 


fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port: 


way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was Bimilarly much extended andimproved during 
the war. A new agreement which was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particalarly for the 
extension and finprovement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Foreign Minister of Persia, or Iran as it 
is now called, visited New Delhi in November, 
1935, for informa) discussions with the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to enlisting British 
help in the development of rail communications 
in astern Persia. The development thus 
envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
linked with the British line running from Quetta, 
through Nushki, towards the Baluchistan- 
Scistan frontier, The Quctta-Nushki line was 
extended across the Scistan border into Versia 
during the Great War, Its terminus was then at 
Duzdap (or Zahidan), in Persia. It has long 
ceased to be used further towards Persia than 
Nokkundi, in Baluchistan. The informal dis- 
cussions did not crystallize into an agreemcnt of 
furmal undertaking on either side. 

There remains the possibility of Hnking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line frou 
Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman. What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article waa written, bur the 
current situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the eatly removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broud-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Landi Khana, at its western extremity, opeus 
a prospect of further possible ral! connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain’s special intereste {n regard to Iranian 
communications have hitherto primurily been asso- 
clated with lines running inland from the Porsian 
Gulf, to supersede the old mule routes. Special 
importance has for many years been attached 
to the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, 


line at the opening of the Karun Valley, where the 


Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab just 
below Basra, north wards into the rich hightand 
country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
Weat Persian oilwells also lie, Britain bas long 
established special relations with the Karun 
Valley and has a large trade there. 
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of the Baghdad Railway. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tifled position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 


After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. ‘'he English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the ist Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1764, 

Struggle with the French.—Ffrom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringcr Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the pore of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and.successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
idee Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
o e 


Reorganisation of 1796.—In 1706 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised, 
The Buropean troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indlang numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attcntion 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron, In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
batties of Laswari and Assaye. I'rench influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore.—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Suitan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts, The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
In the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 


Overseas Expeditions.—Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of tho nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war aftcr offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris, 
Practically the whole army took the fleld and 
all India was turned into a vast camp, The 


History of the Army, 


Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 


In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Enropean and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1839,a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was [In some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities tn 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave ernemics were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjsb was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1 


mee 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the fronticr to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To kcep order on this border the Punjab Fron. 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work, 


The Indian Mutiny.—On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers elther'to punish or reward, 
Tho final spark which fired the revolt was the 
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introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skile 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangat Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most scrious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavatry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next. day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Deli. Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation, The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the imutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion. 


Delhi is the historic capita] of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Dejhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutincers. Tho Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Kmperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in man 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal, 
AN army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambcyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading ficure was 
Lord Roberts, There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
whieh the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged In many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny <+/5 
1857 the East India Company ceased exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At thia time the army was organized into three 
armies, vfe: Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three €om- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilitics, 


Early in the War both Army Commandeis 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
saty details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation ‘“ Army” to “Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
ane under a General Officer Commanding-in- 

ef. 


Present System of Administration. 


The easentia] features of the Army, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“The Army in India and its livolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 


The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty's 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity In regard to the Defence administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State's principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office, 
The post is filled by a senior officer of tho 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 


Army Reforms. 


The Military Secretary is assisted by one first 
grado staff officer, selected from the Indian 
Army. In order that he may keep in touch 
with the current Indian affairs, the Military 
Secretary is expected to visit India during the 
tenure of his office. In addition, by a practice 
which has obtained for many years, a retired 
Indian Army officer of high rank has a seat 
upon the Secretary of State’s Council. 


The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India arc 
vested In the Governor-General {n Council, 
who is required to pay due obedicnce to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. Tho Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Defence administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other de; artments of the Government; 
inthe first phase ofthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Defence expenditure 


and the direction of Defence policy have been 


pxoluded from the contro) of the Tadlan Legisla- 
ure, 


The Commander-in-Chief.—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments {is His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief, 
who by custom is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The appointment 
is held by His Excellency Gencral Sir Robert A. 
Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.1., D.8.0., Indian Army, who 
succeeded Kield-Marshal Sir Phillp Chetwode. 
He is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
Defence, the formulation and execution of the 
Defence policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force in Indla. The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermester-Gencral and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Defence Department.—The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departments, Is a Secretary 
to the Government of Indiaas a whole, asing 
the constitutional right of aceoss to the Viceroy, be 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 

wers Vested in the Army Council by the 

neva Convention Act, 1911, 80 far as that 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No. 1551 of 1916, He is assisted by a Deputy 
Secretary, two Under Secretarie, a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Director, 
Regulations and Forms, and one Assistant 
Seorctary. 


The Defence Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 


Mulstary Territorial Areas. 
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of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal, Mujesty’s Government from the lat April 1927. 


Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir: | 
Ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. 
tarlat bas no direct relations with commanders | 


commands and districts has 
The Defence Department Secre-; by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 


The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
n determined 


of troops orthe staffs of formations subor-| constituted as it is tn peace. With this end in 
dinate to Army Headquarters;: it hag continuous; view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters, comprising three categories of troops: 


in alladministration mattersand is responsible | 
for the administration of Cantonmenta, the | 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation of | 
the Indian Army List. The Army administration | 
ig repreaented in the Legislature by the Defence 
Member in the Council of State, and by thei 
Defence Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 
The Military Council—Is composed 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the! 
following members, namely: The Chief of | 


(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 


minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
| mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. 
of. force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 
brigades with a due proportion of other arma. 


The 


The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 


the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- | Cavalry Brigades. The Kicld Army is India’s 


tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the | 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- | 
manding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to the | 
Government of India in the Defence Department | 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, | 
representing the Finance Department of the: 
Government of India. An Under-Secretary in. 
Defence Department, acts asits Secretary. ITtis: 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the | 
purpose of ussisting the Commandcr-in-Chief in _ 
the performance of his administrative duties. It. 
has no collective responsibility, It meets when | 
convened by the Commander-in-Chief for the: 
consideration of cases of sufficient importance and 
difficulty to require examination in conference. 
The heads of the minor Independent branches of : 
Army Headquarters and the directors of. 
technical services attend when required. 
Military Territorial Areas. 


i 


Indian Territory ig divided in four commands 
each uuder a General Officer Commanding-in- : 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma, 
under a Commander. The details of the! 
organisation are given in the table on' 
the next pago and it will be seen that : 


striking force in a major war. 


@ 


Army Headquarters. 


The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch : 

(b) The Adjutant-UWenerai’s Branch ; 

(ec) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(@) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 


General Staff Branch. 
C.G. 8.—Lieut.-Gencral Sir Ivo L. B. Vesey, 
C.B., C.8.1., D.8.0., O.B.E., La. 
G.I’. H. Brooke, 
M.G., R, A,—Maj-Genl, 
M.0., Brit. Ser. 
with the organization and distribution of 


C.B., K.B.F., C.M.G., D.8.0., Brit. Ser, 

D. C.G@. S.—Maj.-Genl. C.J. E. Auchinleck, 

Af. @., Cav.—Maj.-Genl. 
D.S.O., M.C., Lrit. Ser. 

Rk, H. Carrington, 

D.S.0., Brit. Ser. 

S. O. in-C.—Brigr. C. J. 8. LeCornu, 0.B.E., 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations forthe defence of India, 
the army for internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 


K. 


Commands comprise 13 districts: 4 Independent; India the supervision of the training of the 
brigade Areas and 30 Brigades aud rigade, military forces for war, their use in war, the 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its: organisation and administration of the general 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with staff in India; tho education of officers, the 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ;: supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at: commissioned officers and men of the Army in 


Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay : 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central | 
Provinces and MRajputana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal,: 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency, | 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and Assam; 
the Western Command, whose headquarters are | 
at Karachi, covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-in-Chief | 
of each command {a responsibleforthe command | 
administration, training .and general] efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its ae re situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
lerred to the administrative control of His 


India, and inter-communication services. 


Adjutant-General’s Branch. 
A, G.—Major-General BR. C. Wilson, 


D.S.0., N.C, 
G.—Maj -G enl, 
D.S.0., 


IA. 

D. M. S.—Maj.-Genl. E. A. Walker, €.B,, 
I.M.S., K.H.S, 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-Genera) forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General's Branch, 


C.B., 


M. Saunders, C.B., 
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Quarter-Master General’s Braach. 
Q. M.G.—Lt. Genl. Sir Arthur W. H. M. 
Moens .C.B., 0.M.G., D.8.0., 1.4. 


D.Q.M. G.—Maj.-Genl. H. F. 
C.M.G., D.S.0., Brit. Ser. 

D.S,& 7.—Maj.-Genl. E. M. Steward, C.B., 
O.B.E., IA. 


This Branch fs concerned with the specifi- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, ¢.¢e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Ser vices :—Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and ‘Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 


Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 


M. G. O.—Genl. Sir Henry E. ap Rhys. 
Pryce, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., I.A.,A.D.C. 


D. M. G. O.—Maj-Genl. BR. K, Hezlet, 0.3., 
C.B.E., D.8.0., Brit. Ser. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
reapect of food-stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
{uspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
uestone regarding patents, royalties and inven- 

ons. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are: 

(1) Munitary SECRETARY’S BRANCH. 

Mily, Secy.—Maj.-Genl. N.C, Bannatyne, 
0.8... C.LE., LA. 

The Military Secretary deals with the appofat- 
ment, promotion and retirement of offic:rs 
holding the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection cf 
officers tor staff appointments, and tie 
appointment of officers tothe Army in India 
Reserve of Officers. He is ulso the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. . 

(2) ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF’S BRANOH. 

E.-in-C.—Maj.-Genl. H. 8. Gaskell, 0.8., 
D.8.0., Brit. Ser. 

The Engineer-jn-Chief is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India, He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for war of 
the Hogineeie services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
congtructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. _ 

In addition to the above, ths Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz., the Major-General, Cavairy, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Board of Examiners. 


Salt, 0.B., 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The duties of the Inspector’ of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants of Army School of Education, India, 
Belgaum and Army School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas, in the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 


In Great Britain, in ace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war, In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishmenta in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 


British Cavalry.—There are 5 _ British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks. 


British Infantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks, 


In 1921, an important change was made In 
the composition of a Britishinfantry battalion 
in India by theinclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises :-— 
Headquarters Wing—1 Support Company and 
8 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns. The Support Company is organised 
into:—Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 Vickors guns each. 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks. The Support Company 
platoon, as it is called, is transferred en blvc 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India, . 


Royal Artillery.—Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in fleld and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunnersand artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 


The peace organisation of the artillery st 
the present day is as follows: 


Royal Horse Artillery.—Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 18-pounder guns. 


Engineer Services. 
Field (Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 


—Four brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters end four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs. each and 2 batteries 
of six 4,5” Howitzers. A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5” 
Howitzers. 


Field (Mechanised) Brigade3.—Two mechani- 
sed brigades cach consisting of two batteries 
with armed four 18-pounder guns, and two 
batteries armed with four 4°5” howitzers. 


Indian Mountain Brigades.—Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All batteries are armed, with four 
3.7” howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Fort Milward, Fort Salop, Fort Jhansi, 
Wana Mir Ali, Wana Thal, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Landi Kotal; Shagal: Chakdara and Fort Sande- 
man are also manned by personnel of Indian 
Mountain Brigades, R.A. 


Medium Brigades.—There are two such bri- 
gades, ‘Three batteries in each brigade, two 
ot which are armed with six 6” howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 


Heavy Brigade.—One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 


Anti-Atreraft—Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt. guns. 


Indian Regiment of Artilery.—The firs 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated ‘A’ 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish. 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head: 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18-prs. guns and 2 
batterics each of four 4.5” howitzers, 


Artillery Training Centres.—One centre a 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and  anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. A_ training 
battery to recruit and train Indian ranks for 
the Indian Artillery has been formed from 
1st April 1936 by expanding the Royal Artillery 
Training Centre at Muttra. There is also a 
R. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of th 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not : 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of th: 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 


(1) Engineer operations and engineer service: 
during war and peaca. 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer: 
ing services. 
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(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
nd peace. 


(4) The execution and maintenance of al 
military works. 


(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
‘ed by him. 


The Organisation.—TIhe Engineer organisation 
if the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engincer Services. 


The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners Is as follows: o oe 


Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
Soopers and Miners, with headquarters at 

ee. 


The personne} of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officersfrom the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Charge, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 


Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are Suulpped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divistonal Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 


The Military Engineer Services contro] all 
military works in India, and Burma except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They controi all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all such works as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy: and they are charged with 
all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 


The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt. of N. W. F, Provinee. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, P. W. D., to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, R. E., and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of cach district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain! 
districts by A. Cs. 8. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Depurtment subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 


Royal Air Force in India. 


The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command:er-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The air Forse budget is incorporated in the 
Defence Services Estimates. The Commander of 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-Gencral in the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
Edgar R. Judlow-Hewitt, K.C.B., C.M.G.,D.8.0., 
MC. 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India, The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters, 


Subordinate formations.—The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are:— 

(i) Grourp COMMAND, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 

each, on a station basis. 

(iti) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis. 

(tii) Station Commands. 

(tv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(vp) The Aircraft Park. 

(vi) The Transport Flight. 

(vii) R.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 


Group Command.—The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander ia a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the B,A.F. in India, The 


Royal Atr Force in India, 


establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 21 airmen, 


The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows :— 


No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 
No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 


Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 


Wing Command.—tThere is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an Officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 


Wing Station Commands.—There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons ona reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
t.¢., Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander, The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 


The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 


The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repait 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons, 


The number of aeroplanes In a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes ¢.¢., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 


Of the 8 squadrons ¢@ are equipped with 
Bristol Fighterg and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
aud two with Wapitis aircraft. 


Squadron Establishment.—The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 


The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 


Regular Indian Forces, 


The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be convenient)y described as the wholesale 


store and provision department of the Royal | 


Air Force, Technical stores are recelved from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New seroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot ie located at Drigh Road, Karachi. 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retali establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 


limited to items necessary at short notice for . 


operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
Rk. A. F. vehicles and all other mechanial 
transport vehicles in the command are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Trangport 
flight is administered by this unit. 


Composition of Establishments .—-The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men In the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India, The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of fiying an aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their’ technicat trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-comMissioned officers and _ aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 


The warrant officers, 
officers and aircraftamen are employed at all 


units. The personnel of the Indian Technical — 


and Followers Corps are employed as follows :— 


(a) Technical Section . Aircraft Depot. 
(artificers) Aircraft Park. 


(b) M.'T. Drivers Section . Al} Units, 
(c) Followers Section .- All Units. 


The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows :— 
Officers a és 262 
Airmen wa -» 1,888 


Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers 


Civilians 


ae ”*) 


509 


non-commissioned © 
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The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services.—In India, as in the United 


Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service of its 
own. Flyingis carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
fying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the resulta ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, §0 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 2- 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 


Indian Air Force.—This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force, 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertakenin India, and 
atrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 


Regular Indian Forces. 


{Indian Cavalry.—The present number of 
Indian cavairy regiments is 21. 


The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment com prises : 


14 British officers. 
19 Indian officers, 


492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men, 


192 Followers. 
Indian Infantry.—The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows: 
Battalions 


19 Infantry Regiments consistingof .. 98 
_ 8 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 7 
-10 Gurkha regiments consisting of “e280 

82 12 


The norma! strength of an active battalion 








British ’ Indian Indian 

Officers. Officers. jother ranks 
Infantry 12 20 703 
Gurkhas 13 Aad 898 
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The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows :— 


British Officcrs 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 


In 1982 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
e.g., toad-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and _ the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer unite 
(Sappers and Miners). 


Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sutficient to proviie for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at ful) 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 


Reserve,—The conditions of the reserve 


areas follows :— 


The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent, 1t is comprised 
of class ‘C’ reservists for Indian Cavalry 
Artillery, Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles. The new 
clags ‘C’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from 1st October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from lst May 
1982, ‘here still remain a number of classes 
*“A’ and ‘B” reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated. 


Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 


Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment, in the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows :— 


Cavalry ee ee 2,940 
Artillery aa ee 2,044 
Engineers ae 2,350 
Indian Signal Corps .. 625 
Infantry oe oe 22,120 
Gurkhas ae ae 2,000 
Railway Nucleus Reserve 652 
Supplementary Reserve 255 

Total 82,086 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Officer-in-Chief in the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser-on questions connected with 


Regular Indian Forces. 


signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 


The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 


The various types of field units and the num- 
ber maintained are :-—~ 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 
Company 


Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops .. 
Divisional Signals .. “* 
District Signals 
Experimental Wireless Section .. 
Zhob Signal Section. 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 


The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications alao made feasible the raising 
of the ‘A’ and ‘C’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 


Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived In 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands, The Southern Qroup at Poona, 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands, 


These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander, R. Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far as that command js 
concerned and by the Commandant, R. T. C., 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. C. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 


re oo mm 1D 


Organisations.—38 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 


6 Armoured Car Companies, Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars; 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section, The armoured 
cars at present India in are of various types 


Service Corps. 


— oe rare i marae sanans Sree: 








Tank Corps School Se ; res oe 


Armoured Car Company be a 
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The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown bclow:— 
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Medical Services.—!he military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
eateccries of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations:— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment. 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (Ji) sub-assistant surgeons. 


(dq) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 


(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 


(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
(9) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 
(hk) The Indian Hospital Corps. 


Of these categorles, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and _ the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations, 


Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Crosa Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic discases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 


Royal Indian Army Service Corps.—The 
Royal indian Army Service Corps isthe coun- 
terpart of the Royal Army Service Corps of the 
British Army. It has developed from the Com- 
missariat Department of an earlier period, and 
its immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service was 
known up to 1928. The Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps whichis under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely: (a) Supply, (0) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 


latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 


The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table:— 


SUPPLY. 

Officers with King’s commissions 132 
Indian officers a nis =a 83 
British other ranks. . “s fs 250 
Civilians .. ae sci oe 734 
Followers .. oe i -» 1,€81 

Total es 38,080 

ANIMAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 52 
Tndian officers we ee ‘ 125 
British other ranks. . os fs 37 
Civilians .. me ae 97 
Indian other ranks ie «. 9,809 
Followers .. - aca «. 1,475 

Total 11,595 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists, 


The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
18.258 and 3,946 respectively. There are also 
491 ponies and 12 bullocks, Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war “cadre,” other companies being 
maintained In peace-time at full war establish- 
'ment. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 73 
Indian officers ie ick o% 54 
British other ranks.. i es «6: 158 
Indian other ranks x «> $8,087 
Civilians .. ee aie -- 180 
Followers .. we ee .. 990 

Total .s $4,539 


There are also 3,270 reservists. 


234 Service 


The mechanical transport establishment 
consista of the following :— 


(a) Field units— 


6 M.T. Companies, consisting of 6 head: 
quarters and 24 sections. 

5 Motor ambulance units. 

2 M.T.T. Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

Headquarters, Chaklala. 


Maintenance units— 
Hendquarters, Maintenance Group 
(M. T.). 
4 Heavy Repair shops. 
Central M. T. Stores Depot. 
Vehicle Reserve Depot. 
Experimental Section. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles, 


The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corpsin 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
nince at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of: mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G.O, may be broadly described asthe agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as sMall arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
meering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Re aoe in India to the best advantage of the 


Army Remount Department.—tThe follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service :—The provision of ani- 
mals forthe Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
gation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A_ general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
tne both In peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
In 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 


The department is organised on lines cor- 


(6) 


responding to the remount service in the United | 


Kingdom, Its composition is as follows: 








Corps. 


The Remount Directorate at Army Head- 
uarters consisting of one Dirzctor and an 
ssistant Director. 4 Remount officers, on 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India.—The Veteri- 
nary sefvices are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. 8, C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding onerations). etc. The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty In India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 


The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals, Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units. 


Military Farms Department.—This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-Genera] consists of two branches:- 


My The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 
(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 


provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 


Educational Services.—The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment !s as 
tollows including tratning schools :— 











British | Indian | B.O. | 1.0. (Civilians. 
officers. | Officers. 
i 52 164 90 | 490 
Terms of service in the Indian army are 


as follows :— 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
D the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service jn army and 8 in 
the reserve for gtinners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years’ service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

S. & M, Corps, 7 years’ servicein army and 
8in the reserve, 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service ln army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and _ trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7 yeats in army service and 8 years in the 
reserve, 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
nfantry, 4 years’ service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
Ty 6 years in army. 


Indian Territorial Forces. 


Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

-Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 


Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army, 


Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourcrs, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army, 


The period laid down for service in the army 


is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Jeserve, in which case there is 


no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any Class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are ‘ Civil”’ troops, ¢.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
Oflicered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North. 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following :—Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militiaand the Mekran Levy Corps. 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for Kuropean British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empirc, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 

assed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
tho Hability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili. 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localitics, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxillary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to sult local conditions. 


The Auxillary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
infantry—io which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nury Corps. Units of the Auxillary Force 
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are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years” service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Se:tions at Calcutta, Kombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the I'icld Companies 
hk. BE. (A. F.1.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force isintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
tnose classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
prcfession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a sccond line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for somcthing more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 


The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The Jast are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a_ period 
of 15 davs in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
Incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 


The members of the provincial] battalions 
accept the full Hability for service which hag 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 
now elghteen and, though the unit establish. 
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ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has_ been 
created with the addition of the I.1.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 


Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- | 
minary training for one calendar month and | 
during every year he receives one month's | 
periodical training. Members of urban units | 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units | 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, | 
and the United Provinces, one of which | 
has since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
** Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 


After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be eomposed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 


Class A.—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 


Class B.—These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inYerior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not orgenised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 


Class C.—These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, {8 generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 


Education of Indian Officers. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st Ortober 1936, 
amounted to— 








~|Authorized | Actual — 

strength. | strength: 
Artillery ——— . 1,616 1,409 
Cavalry a i 9,294 8,574 
Infantry a »» 88,158 32,547 
Camel Corps ~ ee 466 439 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 

tions a ie 1&0 93 
Sappers ae 1,301 1,054 

Transport Corps » 1,535 1,443 
Grand total.. 52,550 45,649 

Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into tho 
Indian Army through the Royal Mflitary 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 


King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurat, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadcts from 
Sandhurst, A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet haa qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, fn the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
In his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted a8 a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army, 
Administrative servicea and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should,in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an Intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 


The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Licutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service; promotion 
beyond thia rank is determined by selection. 

‘Indian Officers.—One of the most 
momentous decisions ofthe Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the arn King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways: (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 


Training Institutions. 


Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
cr those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commissions after training at the 
Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who haverendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
thelr being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, a3 a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the prcli- 
minary edueation of Indians whu desire to 
qualify for the King’s co:nmission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. ‘The units selected for Indlanization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4/19th Hyderabad Regi- 
ment;5th Royal Battalion,5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry; 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. 0. LL. 1.); 
1/14thPunjab Regiment;2 /ist Punjab Regiment, 


In 1982 a considerable advance fn the Indiani -| 


zatiun of tho Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianizo a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization, 
8rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
6/10th Baluch Regimont, 5/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier l’orce Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 18th Frontier Force lifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary sorvices, to make up a completo Division. 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
ticld artillery brigade. This brigade is dessignat- 
ed “A’’ Hield Brigade, Indian Artillery. 


In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for all arma cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 


Indian Military Academy.—How to 
improve the quality of candidates for the Indian 
Military Academy at Dehra-Dun has recently 
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YXeen under consideration. A press note was 
ssucd by the Defence Department in October, 
1936, in which the problem was examined in 
detail. It consisted of a memorandum which 
nad been prepared on the subject by a Committce 
consisting of members of both Houses of the 
Ventral Legislature, and of a careful reply to 
this memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Robert Cassels. The Committee was 
constituted as a result of a debate which took 
place in the Council of State, during which the 
present difficulty in obtaining candidates of the 
right type for the Academy had been discussed. 

The members of the Committee prefaced their 
memorandum by stating in general terms that 
they did not agree with the policy being followed 
with regard to the Jndianization of the Army, 
ince they thought that the process could be 
ipeeded up. They then made observations and 
suggestions on various points—as, for example, 
that the provision under certain conditions for a 
refund by parents of part of the cost of training 
young officers was too extensive; that more 
scholarships should be granted to cadets of the 
Academy by Local Governnients; that the fees 
charged by the Academy should be reduced ; 
that passage of the final examination of the 
Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College 
by students who did not gain admission to the 
Academy should entitle them to admission to 
the Universities; that the activities of the 
University Training Corps should be expanded ; 
that more Indians should be admitted to the 
Stat¥ College; and that the problems created 
by the disparities in age between British and 
Indian officers of similar rauk should be fayour- 
ably dealt with. 

The Commander-in-Chiecf, in reply, expressed 
gratitude to the Committee for their work and 
for the studicd moderation and reasonableness 
ot their recommendations, Some of these 


— 


. recommendations he accepted, and he under- 


took that others would be fully and sympatheti- 
cally considered, He asked the Committee not 
to expect startling results from the acceptance of 
eertain of their recommendations, since the 
process of expanding the field of choice and 
improving the quality and quantity of the 
sandidates for cadetships must inevitably be 
gradual, and depend largely on public opinion. 
Training Institutions. 
The following institutions exist in India for 


the higher training of military personne] aud 
for the education of instructors for units:— 


Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

SmalJ] Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi 
apd Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army Schoo! of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 


Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
buishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these Schools isto ensure to alli tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
the unfts throughout the army aconstant supply | relative value of these and other fighting men. 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned | The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
officersand men, provided with a thorough up-to- | enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, | dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. | present to give exact information as to their 


Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle. light gun, etc., is carried out at Pachmarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. 


The King George’s Roya] Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education of the sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their findinga carrer in the Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Joyal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians whe 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy, 


Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previons to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. ‘The war proved 
that for many reasons thisreserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 


The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. pub- 
Hshed in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen 
may be granted commissionsin the Reserve :— 


(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’s commis- | 
sion in anyBranch of His Majesty’s British, Indian | 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- | 


proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of ao hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and In- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from beyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men, 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many hundreds 
of vears. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms. 


Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increascd. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Fronticr, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 


_ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 


bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag In every campaign 


ing the Auxillary Force(India)and Indian Territo-'in the East. Theit bigh caste and conscquent 
tial Force) Marine or Air, have retired therefrom , prejudices in no respect interfere with thelr mar- 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and | tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon. ; Many ; ead a prarhoas are oe 
2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving! Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
aiadiey tho coccmiment of India or a local! Proved themselves equal to any other troops 
Government, whose services can be spared in| 00 the field of battle and have established an 
the event of general mobilization being ordered, |!™perishable record in the war both in Europe 
a ; jand in the East. The two battalions which 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident existed in 1914 have since been increased to four, 
in India, Burma or Ceylon. ‘The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 


Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for| Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis. 


i F ‘tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
ee a le people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 


. ‘tepelled Lord Lake’s army inl805. They have 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes proved themsclves good soldiers on the battlefields 

Dental) must possess a qualification registrable of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldicrs 

in Great Britain and Treland under the Medical: found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. fought well in Manders and in Mesopctamia, 


Dental applicants must possess a qualification: 


: | Among those who have rendered signal and 
bem ee ble parba nn Pia, seed pide a arte ‘ gallant service in the war arc the Mahrattas of the 


int t : Decean and the Konkan, who have revived the re- 

Sppomubent. | putation held by theirracein the days of Shivaji, 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be; the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 

in possession of the diploma M.R.C.V.S. ‘that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
The strength of the their recruitment In larger numbers in future. 


. Reserve on the Ist | 
January 1987 was 779. ; Jn addition to the castes that have becn men- 
The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes ' tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
that contribute to the composition of thejparcs of India have filled the ranks of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly | Sappers and Miners, and donc their duty well 
from the north of India, but the expericnces jin every campaign in which they have been 
of the gteat war have caused some modifica- ; engaged. 


E ffectives, 1936. 


During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 


The Military Cross was awarded to96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 


A large number of Indian Officers and men 
Were also granted Foreign decorations, 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 
In a despatch the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the ontbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranka; enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which Include 36,694 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 








ed. His Excellency gives in it the following seas was 1756,000.* 
Effectives, 1936. 
a (9s | so 
B laa| 2 | 88 | ss ; 
‘ide /Be| 2181 2 |g z 
7 $a88| Sieg Eee yf 
: BS] oO r "7 
a: Z © Ops, So me a 
. gaise| 3 gia g@ 85: 8° 3g 
'gO| ss = | o> G! 3 . 98: 2 3 
Sle iia ee OS A 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
I. Combatant Services (includcs 
Cavalry, Artillery Enginecrs, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
‘1 Sinn uname br ae dd ee es 3,993! 66| 53,922) 3,130) 1,21,60& 177} 18,983] 32,084 
, aff (inclusive of personnel o 
Administrative fervices) ..| 589) . 459} 23 135} 1,380) 518) .. 
IlI. Military Training Establish- 
ments (exclusive of personnel 
of Departmental Corps) 107| .. 133 11 84 62} 492 
IV, Educational Establishments .. 65] .. 164 52 90 490] 246 3 
Vv. Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included . 
tnilem II) .. xs --| 398 671} 279) 13,669} 1,489) 5,801] 4,846 
VI. Indian Army Ordnance Coeps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
tiem ITI) wil ae es 115) .. 569 ( 1,082 876 190 85 
VII. Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- : 
bers included in item IIT) ..| 863 8,037} 622 4,265} .. 4,697) 3,570 
VIII. Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
Il o%* ate aie ea 44 15 41 118 §45 4&8 92 77 
IX. Remount Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in tlem II) .. 26 15 8 150} 278] 2,612 
X. Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military ss 
<7 cee pes alae rtt a 329} 60 114; 144 587| 5,240! 2,010 169 
. Auxiliary an ‘erritor 
Forces (Permanent Easta- 
blishments) .. ‘a wef 12k s. 251; 28 6; os ae 


emamnensceemnce 


Tota) 


pa mtemmem van eemtathaiinion A 


[ anememed 


-. | 6,650} 141 





57,105] 4,421] 1,42,221) 9,985) 35,641) 41,743 


= et orate arte 











* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, seo ‘The Indian Year 


Book” 1920, on p. 152, et seg. 
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Budget Expenditure on Nattonal Defence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Navy and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
India. From the 1st April, 1920 to the Sist 
March, 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s. per rupee for the con- 











are being prepared at the standard rate of 1s. 
6d. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the 
various departments are not set off against 
expenditure as appropriations in ald, but are 
shown ao peravely on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 





version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governmente incur no 
rupees. From the 1st April, 1927 the accounts expenditure for Military purposes. 
SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE ( Grogs.) 
Table 1. 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
—_— ~ | Budget 
Closed Revised 
Accounts, Lstimates. opera 
Rupees (000’s omitted. 
Defence Sor vices—Effective jay@ +8 i 40,28,45 aa 41,59,17 42,83,05 
Defence Ser vices—Non-effective. . es sa §,66,99 8,7 2,06 8,37,54 
Transfer ; foe Defence Reserve Fund . os 68,92 24,89 82,40 
Total | 49,64,27 , 60,06,34 50,88,19 








Norks.—{1) This summary includes’ the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
coat of the Royal Air Force, which is included incurred inthe United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not ie rial Government for these purpnses, are 
include debt service. uded in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE eae DITURE. 














1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately :— 
Table 2. 
| 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, 
7 e5 Closed Revised Budget 
| Accounts. Estimates. Eatimates. 
; INDIA. ‘Rupces (000°s omitted). 
A. Standing Army < 
(1) Effective Services: 
Fighting Services .. a “i <3 14,20,17 
Administrative Services .. 6,67,58 
Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) .. 2,46,58 
Army Headquarters, Stuff of Com- 
mands, etc. 1,95,08 
Purchase and sale of stores, eq ‘aipment 
and animals ia e oe oe 3,10,50 
Special Services av ee 
Transportation, Congerv ancy, anti-malaria! 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 2% ee a 1,88,76 
Total Effective Se: vices re 30,18,67 
(2) Non-cffective Services; 
Non-effective charges : ee a 3,67 ,26 
B. Avusiliary and Territorial Forces : : 
Effective ae ae oa ae @er 63,21 
C. Royal Air Force; 
Effective .. ee ee ee 99,02 
Nan-effective as es as 32 
Total: India: 
Eifective  .. ae «* ee mr 36,40,49 37,32,07 31,81,80 
Non-effective ee ee Be ee 3,66,88 3$,56,58 3,67 ,58 
Total Pr 30,97,87 40,88,65 $6,49,38 
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Table 2—contd. 


ENGLAND. 
Standing Army, 


1) Effective Services : 
Fighting Services .. “is 


Administrative Services .. 


‘ 





1934-35. 1935-36. 1936~37,. 


Revised 
Estimates. 


Closed 
Accounts. 


Budget 
Estimates. 


(Rupees 000’s omitted) 


2,03,52 
40,50 


28,18 
10,32 


47,20 


Manufacturing establishments (includin 
stores) en ee ae ee e 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 

Mands, etc. i“ ie oh ox 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipmen 

and animals ve as a ‘ 
Special Services .. ws wis «a 


Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 


ments and miscellaneous Sg 


Total Effective Services 


2) Non-effective Services 
B. Royal Air Force : 

Effective .. ee ae 
Non-effective ve oe ie 
Total: England .. oe ‘e 

Total Defence Services Expenditure : 
Effective .. oe ee wit 
Non-effective as oe oe 

Grand Total 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
nents to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indjan and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores,etc, The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for servicea in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


| 


92,48 


meme f 





4,19,72 





4,55,80 


5,20 
9,75,46 


| PT | cowwva NaN RSASreniaeSOGOES (RAI 





| 
| 
| 
04,74 


41,59,17 
8,72,06 
50,31,23 


42,83,05 
837,54 
§1,20,59 


40,2835 
8,66,19 
48,04,54 


Although a sum of Rs. 4545 millions only 
has been allotted inthe Budget for 1936-37 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Rs. 503°8 millions (including receipts) wil] be 
available for expenditure under tho heading 
** Military Services’’ made up of Ra, 393°8 
millions for expenditure in India and Rs. 109°9 
millions in England. 


The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farins, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base 
mechanical transport workshops are included 
in the Budget. 
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Cost of the Army. 


The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England is as 


shown below :—~ 


India 


England 


Total 


Cost of the Army.—A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of thoir time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 


The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to tho Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
by His Majesty's Government, and Sir Shadi Lal, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 


The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent. of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 64 percent. These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
clal undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation payments.—When, after the 


Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


1935-36. 1936-37, 
Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
(Rupees 000’s omitted) 
8,12,52 3,62,09 3,65,61 
3,80 4,23 4,05 
8,16, 32 3,866,82 3,69,66 


& capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 


In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the offect of writing off 
outstanding War Officeclaims, In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £784,000. A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romer 
was appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secrotaries of: State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and _ Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as ae of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were mot by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 


of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 


-has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 


compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £800,000 
ey The Government of India has disputed 
the bill, 
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The Strength of the Army. 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health forthe quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 :— 





Average 
Period. Average Admissions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 
strength. sent home. sick. 
1910-14 average .. ea 69,440 30,389 $08 488 2:094°57 
1915-19 _,, ae ai 66,199 58,367 583 1,980 8,277 °68 
1920 ee “< és 67,332 61,429 385 2,314 3,488 °08 
1921 a ies ae 58,681 60,515 408 749 8,070°04 
1922 és es ee 60,166 37,836 284 714 1,902°32 
1923 or as os 63,139 87,595 237 079 1,793°31 
1924 ue a as 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 -95 
1925 fg es _ 57,378 36,069 166 997 1,750 °19 
19 26 a - ie 56,798 36,893 171 910 1,758 °60 
1927 es . ws 55,682 34,666 149 829 1,654°22 
1928 eo: ey 56,327 38,034 166 556 1,685°99 
1929 5% a 59,827 38,742 203 671 1,746 °84 


— 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
Stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1015-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 :— 








Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

VOR len 

. age Aver- 
Period. |Average | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- age 
strength.;| sions. j tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| con- 

sick. sions. stantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

sarverege) 130,261; 71,218 573 699; 2,662} 644°6 4°39 5°4, =20°7 
(average) | 204,298) 161,028 8,485 4,829 7,792) 788°2} 16°81 23°6; $8) 
1920 oof 216,445] 164,987 2,124 4,564 9,265} 762°38 9°81 21°11} 3942-8 
1921 oe] 175,384) 319,215 1,782 3,688} 6,031] 679°7) 10°16 20°7] 384°4 
1922 eo] 147,840} 77,468; 1,014 2,659, 3$,639] 524:0 6°86 18°O!° =—-24°6 
1923 =—-si«ys) 143,284! 66,847 856) 2,828) 2,955]  466°7 5°98 16°3} 20°68 
1924 oof 184,742] 57,014 772 1,781 2,432; 423°1 5°73 12°8! 18°05 
1925 -.| 136,478} 48,691 547 1,712; 2,053]  356°8 4°01 12°5 15°04 
1926 --| 185,146) 62,517 507 1,569 2,082; 388°6 8°75 11°6 15°41 
1927 -»| 188,200} 47,054 442 1,842) 1,972} 3858.6 8°37 12-8 15°08 
1928 «| 181,190; 48,739 $72 1,251 2,034) 371.5 2°84 9°54) 15°51 
1929 ~+| 154,580] 45,654 639 1,431 1,864) 861°5 3°42] .... 16°8 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar on going out to his Adjutant, and Offered to 
in 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible crawlJback with him on his backat once. When 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which this was not permitted, he atripped off his own 
was increased during the War and afterwards by clothing to keep the wounced officer warmer 
the award of that decoration to the following :— and stayed with him till just before dark when 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis.—On 31s¢ October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 


charge of the detachment having been wound-: 


ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself 


wounded, remained working his gun until all! 
the other five men of the gun detachment had | 


been killed. 


Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1-39th Garhwal' 


Rifles.—For great gallantry on tbe night of 
the 23rd-24th November, 1914 near Festubert, 


France, when the Regiment was engaged in re-. 


taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches. and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 


the face of severe fire from bombs and rifics at. 
| Naick Shahamad Khan, 89h Punjabis.—For 


Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast,. 


the closest range. 


65th Coke’s Rifles —For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of 

ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkba Rifies.— 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th cob 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the 
first line German trench, and i 2 urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him ali day and night. Inthe early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a pe of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him fn also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 


Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala 
4ist Dogras.— Finding a British Officer of 
another pegnens lying close to the enemy 
he dr. him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 


enemy were not more than one bundred yards ahot immediately. 

and it seemed certain death to go out/tation Karan Bahadur 

direction, but Lance-Naick.Lala insisted | off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
‘ 


in that 


carried back his Adjutant. 


the Regi-| 


| between the 
quarters ,a distance of 1} miles over open ground 


then went back in. 


he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 


the first wounded officer back to the main 


trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
He act a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 


his officers. 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 


i Officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 


his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 


most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed porition in 
front of and covering a gapin our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handcd after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by _ hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and onc 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin. 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
Bat for his great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 


Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Caval- 
ry.—For most sonspicuous bravery and devotion 
to dutyin thrice volunteering to rary messages 

regiment and brigade head: 


which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in dell- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 


Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana, 23rd Gurkha 
Rifles.—For conspictous bravery and resoures 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casuailtics to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun opened fire and was 
Without a moment’s hesi- 
ushed the dead man 


East Indies Squadron, 


and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching hia fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
fire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
maguificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a thdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers, 
attached 29th Lancers.—For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
28rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casuaities 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
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machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 20d Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifies.—-For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender, He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.—For 
devotion and bravery ‘“‘quite beyond all 
praise’® in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insjating first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attendi to 
these wounded he shielded them with his 
and he submitted to medical attention hi 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadrop, has 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natural- 
ly varied In strength from time to time. 
In 1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or boats. In 1906, it cansisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910: when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smaller veseels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Guif. By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably improved. The 


been battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 


second class cruiser which had been a flagship, 
and another second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows :— 

“Norfock ’”’ (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons ; 
‘¢ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons; ‘‘ Enterprise,”’ 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
‘*Colombo,’”’ Cruiser, 4,200 tons); Sloops 
‘Shorcham,” ‘‘ Bideford,” ‘‘Fowey,” and 
“Lupin.” 


India contributes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
on account of indian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 


Indian Navy. 


India’s Naval Expenditure. : 
Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 


in consideration of services 


shi 
with the consent of the 
half a million pounds. 


te by the Royal Navy. 

which date from 1896-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkee 

of the East Indla ig Sostedaar which may not be employed beyond prescribed limita, except 
vernment of Indis. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 


Under existing arrangements 


of certain 


The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval Defence was 
discurged at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926, The matter cog 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 


The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. 
A filth sloop has just been completed in England and will replaes one of the Patrol venrela, 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service as a combatant service. The Government of 
under the Government of India) traces ite india in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
necessary to provide themselves with armed within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
age som sta rages? a Pe and som hig appointment. 

® pirates which infeste e Indian coasts. : 

(or Oslander), were despatched from England W4® scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
in 1612 under Captain Best, and since those mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
days under slightly varying titles and of various{ *he ee ofthe Montagu-Chelmsford ch ed 
strengths the Government in India have always ner un a a eda btdoar haa grt “hive 
maehabainied& kes OEVICe: on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
The periods and titles have been as follows:— Lhe abe work, corrying of one ore hire 

. 5 me ca vernments were naturally incline 

Hon. E.1.0o.’s Marine =»... : 16121686 jr ink that if they had to pay they would like 

Bombay " -- 1686-1830 to) have a say in the management, and that 

Indian Navy ,, «. 1830—1863 if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 

Bombay Marine ee .. 1863—1877 should arrange to carry out the duties them- 

i. M. Indian Marine 1877—~1892 selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 

iver xs ae recommended that the three large troopships 

Royalindian Marine... .. 1892. should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 

Royal Indian Navy .. -. 1984. under contract, which would have left the 

India’s Naval Force has always been most Marine with only the Survey Department and 


closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 the Bombay Dockyard. 
when the &. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain A Combatant Service.—Happily for the 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deput: Service, however, the Govcrnmeny of India in 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
Was under the Government of Bombay, 2nd under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
nithough from that date all the Marine linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
Establishments were amalgamated into au Im- and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
perial Marine under the Government of India, Portfolio, tosubmitascheme for the reorganisa- 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters tion of the Service as a combatant ferce. This 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer Committee recommended that the Service 
ee Naval Service with the title’ of Royal Indian 
: aval Service with the eo ya an 
Steno: bide pe evel oe man eae Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 4 atmed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
“ Doryerin.” “HARDINGE.” ‘‘Nontyproox,” ‘ng trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
“ LAWRENOR,” “DALHOUSIE ” and “Minto” Ship, the Service in the firat instance to be 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- °OMmanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
liary Cruisers, Officers also served inthe Roya) list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
Navy in the Grand Fiest, Mediterranean North ee oe eee ype er eager ahh 
e8, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets, , 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
In addition to transport duties in Indian !louses of Parliament. 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 


Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the To effect this change in the title, It was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Disct 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed line Act and this had to be passed through t 


Detges to calla’ Mesvotecia, Gad and ‘assembly and Council of State in India. 
Othcars Warrant Officer ana’ men ta the aus: . In February 1928, the Bill was Introduced 
bers of spproximately 240, 60 and 2,000 but falled to pass in the Assembly by a 


barrow margin of one vote. In February 
respectively for these and other duties. 1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 


Reorganisation Schemes.—After the War sembly with certain minor amendmenta but in 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
Fleet, Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, Ment circulated the Bill. : 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were [n August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances Passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
and could not be accepted. On 2nd October 1984 the Royal Indian Navy 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee Sice i bomtee. he historie ceremony Seeing 


arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.1.M. was not included in| The Royal Indian Marine which had rep- 


thelr terms of reference, they strongly recom- dered sterling service to India and the Rronira 
manded thet. tha PR T MW abas-ta be --5--- 8 + 


Royal Indian Navy. 


The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empire’s Naval Forces and is under 
the command of a Flag Officer of the Royal 
Navy. Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, ¢.g., minesweeping, gunnery, 
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communications, etc., includes fishery pro- 
tection in the Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties. A close liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadron. 


Personnel, 1936. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy and P.8.T. O., Kast Indies : 


Naval Secretary ‘ 
Flag Lieutenant ; 


Chief of the Staff 
Captain Superintendent 


Staff Officer (Operations) 
Commander of the Dockyard 


Squadron Signal Officer 

Squadron Gunnery Officer 

Engineer Captain 

Engineer Manager 

lst Assistant tothe Engineer Manager 
2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager 
Naval Store Officer 

Financial Adviser 

Chief Superintendent 


Vice-Admiral A. E. F. Bedford, c.B. 
Paymaster Commander M. H. Eliott, M.B.£E., B.N. 
Lieut.-Comdr, St. J. A. D. Garniss, R.1.N. 


Captain A. G. Maundrell, ¢.1.E., R.1.N. 


Commander T. M. S. Milne-Henderson, 0.8.£., 
RN. 


Commander P. A, Mare, R.I.N. 


Commander H. P. Hughes Hallett, M.8.5., D.8.c. 
R.LN. 


Lieut, H.C. Bird, 8.1.N. 

Lieut. K. Durston, R.1.N. 

Engineer Captain G. L. Annett, R.LN. 
Engineer Commander F. Clark, R.1.N. 
Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. A. B. Collins. 
Engineer Lieut. G. W. A. Burgess, R.I.N. 
J, A. B. Hawes, Esq. (Tempy.) 

R. Jagannathan, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

V. G. Rose, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Sea Tranaport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander H. C. Beauchamp, R.1.N. 
Lieut.-Comdr. A. H. Watt, R.1.N. 
Lieut.-Comdr. F. F. W. Harvey, B.1.N. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor .. oe ey 
Assistant Constructor 
Electrical Engineer .. 


E. J. Underhay, Esq. 
Shavak H. Aderbad, Esqr. 
N. T. Patterson, Esq. 


Assistant Naval Store Officer’ F. Hearn, Esq.(Tempy.) 
OFFIORES. 
carenine oe oe ee ee a WARRANT OFFICERS. 
ommand ers eis ue Es = Gunners and Boatswains .. as 17 
- ders Lieutenants oe 

Mend SubcLisutenante’..  .. ee 47| Warrant Telegraphists 8 
Engineer-Captain .. oe ae -«  1| Warrant Mechaniciana.. : . 2 
Engineer-Commanders.. ee +» 18] Schoolmaster (Warrant Rank . <« 2 
Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- Warrant Writers .. oe ce 10. 

neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- ae | 

Lieutenanta ee as 9¢ ee 35 
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sor eee ne tn denon tnemntaemeeneemnee tnameteraettaeetineteietaen onineneiemaadl 


Royal Indian Navy. 





a + greet  meemenanet = peta 


PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN 


Who are recruited, in the main, from the 
equal proportions. 


Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 


SHIPS, 


Standard Displacement. 


H. M,1. 8. Clive 

Corn wallis 
Hindustan 
Lawrence 
Indus 
Investigator 
Dalhousie 
Pathan 


Escort Vessel 


” 


Burveying Vessel 


” o” 


Patrol Vessel 


1,787 .36 tons .. 1,700 Horse Power, 


1,405 » 2,500 ” 
1,190 . 2,000 8. H, P. 
1,134 .20 1,900 Horse Power. 
1,190 2,000 8. H, P. 
1,626 .25 . 1,187.6 Horse Power. 
665 3,900 §. H. P. 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
ards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
ing the more important. The one at Cal- 

cutta has been closed. There are 5 orate 

docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together wit 


factories. 
Medical Staff. 


Medical Officer, G. D. Gripper, 8.4.M.C. 
Officer in Medical Charge of Dispensary 
Assistant Surgeon P. F. D’Mellow,1M.D. 
R. 1. N. Warrant Officers. 


Officer-in-charge, Dockyard Police 
Gunner P. O’Hara, B.I.N, 


Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. V. 
Green, M.B.E., E.LN. 


Force, 


Appointments. 


In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
ofthe Royal Indian Navy :— 


BOMBAY. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District ; Nautical Surveyor, 


Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
| Prinsipal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 
‘8rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors. 


CALCUTTA, 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart - 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, Srd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 


MADRAS. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 


ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


KARACHI. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. or 


ADEN. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 


CHITTAGONG, 


Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


PORT BLAIR. 
Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant, 
food and moisture in the soil, 80 the character . 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely . 
It is true that geogra- | 


on its soil and climate. 
phicalsituation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is no pneon\eorene but the limitations im- 
ge 

y the climate tend to the establishing of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 


The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
June. These have the effect of dividing the 
year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif of 
Monsoon and the Rabi of winter season, each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from: showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon, here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often  represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in @ limited period though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has inany advantages in hot 
countries, ° 


Soils.—Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, riz., (1) the red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaan system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand, The Madras reyur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 


The geat alluvial plains are characterised by 
eane of Cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 


the nature of the soil and above all . 


tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 
are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings; of these the 
regur svils are the most valuable. 


Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions, Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, and very 
little on buildings or implements. Many causes 
militate against the accumulation of capital 
and agricultural indebtedness is heavy and the 
interest on loans high. Great progress has been 
made by the co-operative credit movement 
during the last twenty years. There are now 
105,083 Co-operative Societies in India with 
4,304,309 members and a working capital 
of nearly 96 crores of rupees. Some 90 per cent. 
of these Societies are concerned with the financing 
of agriculture. Not only have these societies 
brought cheaper credit to the cultivator but 
they have striven to inculcate the lesson that 
cheap credit is only valuable if applied to pro- 
ductive purposes and have encouraged thrift. 


Equipment.—Practically all cultivation is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handJing what would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse implements in euro: 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water; they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest; and they are still almost 
the sole means of transport in rural areas. 
Hisimplements being few, a cultivator’s bullocks 
form by far the most important item of his 
movable property. 


implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. Iron ploughs were being 
introduced in large numbers in the decade 
following the war, but the fall in the prices of 
agricultural commodities in recent years has 
lessened the demand for these implements. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only Im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 


On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement is the bekhar, a simple stirring imple- 
ment with a broad blade. Seed drills and drill 
hoes are in use in parts of Bombay, Madras 
and the Central Provinces, but throughout the 
greater part of the country the seed is either 
broadcasted or ploughed in. Hand implements 
consist of various sizes of hoes, best known 
of which are the kodali or spade with a blade set 
at an angle towards the labourer who does 
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not use his feet in digging, and the khurpi'doubled even in areas where the monsoon Is 
cr small hand hoe. Of harvesting machinery generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
there is none ; grain is separated either by tread- and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
ing out with oxen or beating out by hand, and land. The Indian canal system is by far the 
winnowing by the agency of the wind; cultivators largest in the world. In 1982-33 the total 
have come to recognize the efficiency of winnowers length of the main and branch canal and 
and snple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, _distributaries amounted to some 75,000 miles 
are likely to become popular when conditions|irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
improve. Even motor tractor ploughs are now/ value of crops irrigated from Government 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam} works was estimated at about 87 crores. It 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from! has been calculated that when works under 
deep-rooted grasses. construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 

best Is/sarea will probably reach 50 million acres. The 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. | less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
As in any other country success in agriculture | tiveirrigation works have made agriculture stable 
varies greatly with the character of the people |instead of precarious in many districts. The 
deperding largely as it does on thrift and | Indian canals are of two types—perennial and 
industry. In most places, considering the inundation—and the trend of irrigation practice 
large population, cultivation is none too good. is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
Agriculture suffere through lack of organiza: Possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
tion and equipment. Twoeconomic factors; of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. | the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and | rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate and must close when supplies fall at the end 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempta of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
are now being made in several provinces and supply during the dry part of the year on 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings water stored behind great dams thrown across 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
mutual protection is less than formerly and crops matured so that Government bears part 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are! of the risk of failure of crops. Different ratea 
now springing up in many places. | are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India; rates are also 


Cultivation.—Cultivation as its 


For rabi crops which demand a fine lower when the water has to be lifted than 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly when flow irrigation is given. 
of repeated treatments with the Indigen- 


ous plough (or on black soils the bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 


The Madras and ony Presidencies possesg 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in the world, The Cauvery-Mettur irrigation 
system inaugurated in 1934 is considered to 


produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soi) which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For kharif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Manure is gencrally applied 
to more valuable crops like sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, etc. Seeding is either done broadcast 
or by drilling behind a wocden plough or drill! 
Thinning and spacing sre not nearly so well 
done as they might be, and intercultivation is 
generally too superficial. Harvesting is done 
by sickle where the crops arecut whole, and 
there is little waste involved. At thelr best 
the ryot’s methods are not ineffective but 
being uneconomical of both cattle and man- 
power, they are seldom carried out fully. 
The use of simple improved implements and 
of machines which lessen the strain on the 
bullocks, which the agricultural department 
is steadily fostering, is an important factor in 
raising the general standard of agriculture. 


Irrigation.—The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, ¢.g., sugarcane, can ts 
be grown ind without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crups in Northern India is 


be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanniambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent. 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
an a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur erage jn Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 


Irrigation from Wells.—About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent yeare 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance, 


All agricultural departments are now givin 
Increased attention to the better utilisation o 
underground water supplies, existing wells belng 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned mbotea, 
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Tank irrigation. is common in Central and to retain rainfall or by artificia) irrigation, 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri-| are kept more or less under water until the 
buted during the drier seasons of the year.: crop shows signs of ripening. The area under 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main-| improved varieties of rice distributed by the 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important agricultural departments is now well over 2 
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as the direct irrigation. 


Manures.—Although the number of cattle! 
maintained in India is very high and indeed | 
exceasive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- | 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, | 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but! 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source : 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic) 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu-!| 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess | 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of! 
composts and much valuable manurjal material ; 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the! 
detriment of sanitation. QGreen-manure crops) 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, | 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable; 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. | 


The general trend of the results of ex-| 
periments carricd on by the various agricul-| 
tural departments is to show that a better’ 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
tactor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures | 
are definitely advantagcous in certain more! 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production | 
is gradually spreading as the result of village: 
demonstrations; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul-! 
phate and the newer types oi soluble phosphatic! 
manure are definitely profitable not only for; 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, but generally speaking | 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has! 


arrested progress in the use of fertilisers. Pp 


million acres. A scheme forthe intensification 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
provinces financed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research and the Eimpire Marketing 
Board is in progress, 


India (excJuding Burma) consumes More rice 
than she produces, the balance in the past 
having been provided almost entirely by Burma, 
Vhe year 1934-35 was marked by a phenomenal 
increase in the amount imported (3.94 lakhs of 
tons as compared with 0.88 of a lakh in the 
preceding year) and also by the fact that nearly 
the whole of the imports came from Siam and 
French Indo-China, mainly in the form of broken 
rice, ‘These imports had such a depressing effect 
on prices in the Madras Presidency that it 
became necessary to impose an import duty of 
12 annas @ tnaund, 


Wheat.— Wheat is grown widely throughout 


Northern India a3 a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in Indla., 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the Species Triictum vulgare. 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
{and are mostly clasged as soft from a com- 


Indian wheats 


mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 


| matter due to the method of threshing em- 


ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 


there has been great improvement in this res- 


ect of recent years. Most of the IJndian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 


Rice.— Rice is the most extensively grown: well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
crop in India, although if} | preponderates| The largest. wheat acreage of recent. years was 
in the wetter parts of the country riz,, in Bengal,| that of 1933-34, namely, 36 milion acres, 
ihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras, The area; but the yield did not coine up to the record 
fluctuates slightly around SO million acres and: harvest of 1980 which excecded 104 milion 
the yield is about 30 million tons. The erop’ tons, Reeent crops have averaged 92 milion 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate! tons per annum which is only slightly, 
with well assured rainfall, Vhe cultivated’ if anything, above internal requirements, 
varieties aro numerous differing greatly in qua-! Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of {1930-31 but have since been nominal, Indian 
soll and climate, and the people posscas an! wheat having been well above world parity 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in! and the home market protected by an import 
their own localities. ‘The better qualities are! duty on foreign wheat, With the develop- 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in thei ment of irrigation fram the Lloyd) Barrage 
monsoon, Broadcasted rice is grown gencrally; Canal in Siud and in the newer Punjab Canal 
in low-lying areas and is sown before the mon- | Colonics a further Increase in wheat production 
soon as it must make a good atart before | is practically certain and, although the internal 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly , consumption of wheat will increase With the 
and to a great hoight and are generally abie: growth of population, there is’ likely to be 
to keep pace with tho rise in water Jevel. fan exportable surplus in the not distant 

‘future. The crop is generally grown after a 

For transplanted rice the soil is gonerally) summer fallow and, except in irrigated tracts, 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and! depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are; moisture from the previous monsoon. Rains 
travsplanted. The land is laid out into small) in January and February are generally beneficial 
arcas with raised partitions to rogulate the| but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
lings are planted either singly or in small. On irrigated land 2to 4 waterings are generally. 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants cach; given, The crop is generally harvested in March 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances; and April and the threshing and winnowing go 


of 6 to 12 inches apart, Either_by bunding/ on up till the end of May, The total area under 


The 


improved varieties of wheat is now 7 million 
acres. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has recently appointed two Standing 
Cominittees to advise on problems connected 
with rice and wheat. 


The Millets.—These constitute one of the 
most important grouys of cropsinthe country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
tlimatic and soi! conditions. Perhaps the 
(wo best. known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideum), Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the = distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
80 thorough as for wheat. ‘Ihe crop is generally 
sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It ia often grown mixed with the suminer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanus indicus—pigeon pea) 
and other crops, and is commonly rotated with 
cotton, The subsidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen either before the millet is harvested 
or afterwards, In some provinces rabi juar 
is also an important crop. The produce 1s 
consumed in the country. 
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Pulses.—Pulses are commonly grown through - 
out India in great varicty and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
conld not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon." The principa) pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
tndicus), pram (Cicer arietinum), various species 
ef Phaseolus and Pisum. 


Cotton.—Is onc of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton was first in the dist. of 
exports for 1931-35. The average area under 
cotton in the quinquenninum ending 1029-30 
was 26.2 miion acres and theaverage yield 5.6 
million bales, In the vear following, a8 a result 
of low prices, the area contracted to Jess than 
23 milion acres, but has again risen to over 
25 Millions in 1934-36. Indian mils now 
consulne annially about 2,300,000 bales of 
Indian cotton and at present some 300,000 
bales per annum of imported cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudan and African) of a staple longer than is 
produced in India. The prineipal export is of 
short staple cotton of £' staple but there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium 
y tol, ‘staple cottons such as Punjab/American 


and Karunganni. The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approximately 4 million acres, Of these 2.7 
million acres represent long and medium staple 
cottons, the remainder being short staple 
varieties of improved yield and ginning per- 
centage. There is no Indian cotton belt; 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the United 
Provinces all have important cotton tracts 
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producing distinct types. Sowing and = har- 
vesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mayand June. Yiclds vary greatly; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricultural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 


The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. 2. Cotton Markets 
Act and the Madras (commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committce aud are doing much to check adul- 
teration and promote better marketing. Jn 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 

jor is under consideration, with the aim of 
| preventing the growing of very inferior varietics 
‘and of stopping certain walpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian cotton. 
Agricultural department have continued their 
eanpaign of eotton inprovement apart from 
improvements in Incthods of cultivation. 


Exports.—The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
(in thousands of bales of 400 Ibs. each) :— 


| 


‘ 
4 








‘ 1982- | 1938-| 1034- | 1935- | 1936- 
|. Countries 33, | a b. “4 37, 
United! 167 342 317 456 601 
Kingdom 
Other parts 7 3 6 12 14 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 
Japan... (4,085 | 1,022 | 2,011 [1,759 | 2,427 
Italy .»| 150] 261) 278 154 165 
France 124 163 148 166 155 
China (ex-{| 1384, 337 | 142 109 72 
clusive of 
lion g- 
Kong,etc.) 
Belgium ..{ 128} 145] 153) 225] dtl 
Spain 52 61 60 67 26 
Germany..| 162 | 247] 153 {| 263] 224 
Other 64 | 159] 148] 155 |; 284 
countrics. 





Japan is the most important buyer, and 
by virtune of an agreement between the 
Governments of India and Japan which will 
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have effect up to the 3lst March 1940, for 
a million bales of raw cotton taken by Japan, 
British India will import 283 million yards of 
Japanese piecegoods. 


Sugarcane.—India, until recently a large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world. 
The area in 1935-36 is estimated at 4,007,000 
acres as against 2,080,000 acres, the overage 
for the quinquennium ending 1934-35. The 
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Linseed requires a deep and moist soi] and 
is grown chiefly in the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varitics are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe. The yield 
varies greatly from practically nothing up to 
500 to 600 Ibs. of seed per acre. It is grown 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India supplied practically the whole of 


ithe world’s demand for linseed, the area having 


crop is mostly grown in the submonfane tracts | gone as high as 5 million acres with a yield of 


of Northern India, more than half the area | 630,000 tons. 


being in the United Provinees. The indi- 
genous hard, thin, low-sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes 
of high quality mainly the productions of the 
Imperial Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coimbatore. 
The total area under improved varieties of cane in 
India in 1983-34 was estimated at 2.13 million 
acres, representing 61 per cent. of the total. 
In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
improved canes occupy more than 80 per cent. 
of the area. The effect of the improved varieties is 
cleat from the fact that, while the area under cane 
in India in 1935-36 (4.01 million acres) represents 
only an advance of 34.3 per cent. over the 
quinquennial average the yield (5.91 million 
tons expressed as gur) represents an increase 
of 51 per cent. The protection afforded by 
the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1932 
has given a stimulus to the production of sugar 
by modern methods. By the end of 1934-35 
there were 130 sugar factories in India making 
sugar by modern methods as against 31 factories 
prior to 1931-32 and it is expected that the 
re of 1935-36 will see 139 factories in opera- 

on. 
that refined from gur, in 1934-35 was 679,000 
tons a8 against 228,120 tons in 1931-32, and 
684,000 tons arc likely to be produced in 1935-36. 
Imports of sugar of all sorts in 1934-35 amounted 
to 223,000 tons as against 370,000 t ons in 1932-33 
and 901,200 tons in 1930-31, It is expected 
that within a few years India will not only 
provide her own requirements of sugar but will 
have a surplus for export. 


The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as, per cent. on 
Khandasari and Re, 1-5-0 per cent. on all other 
sugar except palmyras sugar produced in 
factories, 


Oilseeds.—The crops classified wnder the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.). 
Although oilsveds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oF less precarious by uature, they cover 
ap immense urea. 


Groundnut, though of modern introduction 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability, 
It rose steadily from 1.5 millon acres in the 

re-war period to 8.23 millions in 1933-34. 
There have been successive drops in the past 
two years, the acreage for 1935-36 being 4.70 
millions, The yield in 1084-35 was 1.9 million 
tons, of which 511,200 tons were exported as 
compared with a pre-war average export of 
212,000 tons, 


The total production of sugar, including 


In recent years foreign com- 
petition, mainly from the Argentine, has con- 
tracted the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under the croup. Exports dwindled 
to 72,000 tons in 1932-83 as compared with 
the pre-war average of 379,000 tons. The 
preference granted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement, 
combined with two successive short harvests 
in the Argentine, helped India to regain her 
pre-war position in the British market in 1933-34 
when Britain took 174,000 tons out of a total of 
379,000 tons. Exports diminished however, in 
1934-35 the British takings being 109,000 tons 
out of a total export of 238,000 tons. 


Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop. In 1934-35 it occupied an area of 5.2 
million acres with a yield of 404,000 tons. 
About 10 per cent. of the production is exported 


| and the rest consumed locally. 


The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
mMportant group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair atate 
of development. The area under rape and 
mustard, including an estimated figure for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
6} to 7 million acres annually. Production in 
1934-35 was estimated at 899,000 tons, of which 
36,900 tons were exported as compared with 
115,000 tons in 1932-33. Several species are 
grown and there are numerous local varieties. A 
large portion ofthe crop is crushed locally 
for domestic consumption. 


Jute.—Two varieties of the plant are cultl- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitoriues. 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
ig rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
Hahed requires no attention, and grows to *% 
treat height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
-he crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weess submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. The areas 
in 1935-86 was estimated at 1,947,000 million 
acres as compared to 2,670,000 millions in the 
revious year; production in 1935-36 was 
6,897,000 bales as against just over &g millions 
in 1934-35. The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during 1 934-35 
amounted to 1,487,000 tons. This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the three previous 
ears. Although the present acreage is much 
ess than some years ago & vigorous campaign 
is in progress to reduce it still further, 
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Tobacco is grown here and there al) over 
the country chietly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma, Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
decp and moist alluvium soils and a high stan: 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. Thé crop is only suited to smal 
holdings where labour ts plentifulas the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed bods 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hocd. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in Indiais intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar, The exports of unmanufactured_ tobacco 
during 1934-35 amounted to 26 million Ibs. 
compared to 29 million Ibs. in the previous yeur. 
The most itportant market is the United 
Kingdom which took 9 million Ibs, during 19384- 
35. The area in 1933-34 was 1,183,000 acres 
with an outturn of 556,000 tons, The produc- 
tion in India of bright flue-cured tobacco suitable 
for cigarctte Making has increased considerably, 
particularly in the Guntur District of the Madras 
Presidency and several thousands of flue-curing 
barns have been installed in recent years, 


Livestock Census.—The report on the 4th 
Census of Livestock in India, taken in January 
1935, shows that there were then in British 
India, excluding Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 
113 million heads of bovine cattle, made up 
roughly of about 84 million heads of oxen and 
29 million heads of buffalocs. ‘The total figure 
for this census is over 6 millions (or about 
5 per cent.) higher than that recorded at the 
preceding census in 1930. 

Oxen accounted for an increase of 2.7 millions 
and buffalocs for an increase of 2.5 millions. 
In the case of oxen, there was an increase of a 
little over 3 millions in young stock, but bulls and 
bullocks showed a decrease of about half a 
million, the reduction occwring mainly in 
Madras. 


Cows reeorded a decrease of over a lakh 
(1,00,00G), the decline occurring mainly in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 


Both male and cow buffaloes increased in 
number, the former by nearly a quarter of a 
million and the latter by little over half a million, 
the variations occurring mainly in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab. 


Sheep declined in number by over 14 million 
to a total of 22 millions, the notable decreases 
being in Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Berar. 


Goats numbered 26 millions, showing an 

increase of over one million as compared with the 

_previous census-—the chief increases being in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. 


The Chief Crops. 


There were no appreciable variations in the 
total number of horses and ponies, which 
amounted to nearly 14,000,000, but donkeys 
increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 
65,000 and camcls a little over half a million. 


Ploughs and carts gave a return of 17 and 
5 millions respectively, showing a slight increase 
(Mainly in the United Provinces) as compared 
with the previous census figures. For draught 
purposes cattle are mainly used everywhere 
though male buffaloes are important as 
draught animals in the rice tracts and 
dampcr parts of the country. Horses and 
mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes. For dairy gt ae the 
buffalo is important, tho milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent. of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, iil-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amrit Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi: 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breedin 
farms pedigree herds are being built up an 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made, Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
oy alae bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working wellin some tracts, 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in al] provinces, continued effort and persistent 
andeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 


Dairying.— Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important tndigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been _ esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
‘mportance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
ia8 sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such os milk-powder, 
condensed milk and caseln. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Anima) Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
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hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


It is sufficient here to say that there isa 
growing recognition of the factthat as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 


Animal Husbandry.— Details of the step: 
taken and progress made in the control of diseas: 
and improvement of stock are given in a bicnnia 
review (1938-35) of animal husbandry in India 


As a result of systematic work, a stage ha 
now been reached at which, given the necessary 
staff, rinder pest (cattle plague), the most dreaded 
of cattle diseases, can now be brought unde: 
control at a comparatively small cost. Twi 
kinds of vaccines derived from goats are in us: 
forthe purpose: the ‘ blood virus” and th 
“tissuc virus.” Two important points esta. 
blished as a result of work with these products 
in the fleld arc (1) that goat virus can be used 
with safety in the face of actual outbreake, and 
(2) that the immunity conferred by this viru 
extends to as much as 36 months, which is a 
present the longest time after vaccination a 
which it has been possible to curry out test 
under field conditions. A considerable fall i 
the incidence of the disease has occurred wher: 
goat virus vaccination has been extensivel, 
employed. Of a total number of deaths among 
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rattle amounting to 200,000 in 1934-35, namely 
125,000 or 62 per cent. were due to rinderpest. 
fhe percentage of deaths among inoculated 
tattle, however, was only 0.17. ; 

As a result of an intensive study of equine 
liseases, the Imperial Veterinary Research 
Institute at Muktesar,in collaboration with the 
military authorities, has succeeded in isolating 
an organism by inoculation of which the disease 
known as ‘“‘strangies ’’.can now be produced 
“‘n susceptible animals. 


With regard to surra,a fatal form of the disease 
has been found to be very prevalent, not only in 
equines, but in cattle in certain parts of India, 
ane further investigations on it are being carried 
out. 


The vaccines issued from Muktesar have been 
found to be very satisfactory for the control of 
hemorrhagic septicemia and ‘‘ black quarter ” 
in cattle. 

For the development of dairying it was decided 
to cxpand the existing Dairy Institute at 
Bangalore and to establish a research station at 
Anand, Systematic selective breeding of 
indigenous dairy breeds was continued at 
Government farms and considcrable improve- 

nent in type, conformation and performance was 
effected. 

The poultry industry in Indiais still seriously 
handicapped by the ravages of contagious 
diseases, particularly Doyle’s or Ranikhet 
discasce, but so far no satisfactory prophylactic 
agent has been found. A fowl-pox vaccine and 
biological products for the prevention of fowl- 
cholera have, however, been successfully pro- 
duced atthe Imperial Vetcrinary Research 
Institute. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricultural Progress.—The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with in the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 


| 
| 


; (subsequently Inspector-Genera] of Agriculture), 
rber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
(In 1901, the first Inspector-General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1908. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 


Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly | Curzon whose famous despatch of 1908 marked 


review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new ey abr ee for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincia] departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Roya) Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1888 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real be fnning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were he te Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 


| 


the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Puss, completely 
staffed provinclal departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincia] research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 


his ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 


Institute at Pusa, Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincia] tranafer- . 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for centra) research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
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diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Anima] 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperla] Cattle- breeding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. The Bihar Harthquake _ of 
1934 caused considerable damage to the Pusa 
Institute and Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The Institute was 
moved to New Delhi and the new buildings 
erected for the purpose were formally rcopened 
there in September 1936. 


Parallel] developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperia) 
Institute of Veterinary HKesearch at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hil] laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
unti] 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
Genera]. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar( Bareilly). 


Recent Progress.—-As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
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chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 16 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops—the further area due to natural 
spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 
cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
work isin progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs. The 
position was authoritatively reviewed by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural problems. Only by increased efficiency 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of effective 
demand, 


The Government of India have recently 
announced their intention to render further 
assistance to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural produce. A central marketing 
section has been established under the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. It works 
in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed in the various provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Chapter JII of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in Indja and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 

vincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Kmpire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council! for agriculture and anima] 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


India, eightecn would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. <A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 


_ Constitution of the Council.—In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional contro] 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioncd 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. ‘The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be er- 
officio Chairman, the Vrincipal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ez-afficto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of the 
European business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
one representative of the Indian business 
community elected by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor. 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Oentral Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
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representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Tndian Research Fund Association. <A re- 
presentative of the Co-operative Movement 
would also be added. The Principal Admi- 
nistrative Officer to the Council would be ex-officio 
Chairman of the Advisory Board. 


The Government of India further announced 
thatforthelump grantof Rs. 50 lakhs recom: 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
pald in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually. The annual grant 
would be Ks. 7°25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the, remain- 
ing Rs. 2:25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no Hability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc., the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of admiuistering this grant. 


The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
ag recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a mecting of those who would 
constitute the Socicty was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Vetcrinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Baroda, 
Cochin, Travancore and Kashmir States and each 
nominates one representative to the Governing 
Body of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board. The Bhopal State has 
also been admitted asa constituent member of 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs. 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed tho same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the other 
constituent States. 

Personnel.—In addition to the 19 ez-officio 
members the Governing Body ineluded at the 
commencement of 1937 the following gentlemen:— 

The Hon'ble Mr. Husain Tmam, elected by 
the Conncil of State; Pt. Sri Krishna 
Dutta Paliwal, M.L.A. and Mr. Mohamed 
Azhar Ali, M.L.A., elected by the Legislative 
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Assembly; Sir Joseph Kay and Mr. 
Chunilal Lb. Mehta representing the business 
community; Messrs. Carpenter and Kerr, 
elected by the Advisory Board, and the 


Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
additional members 


T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 
apDOMter by the Governor-General in Council. 


Governor-General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture, The Hon. 
Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, K.C.8.1., Kt., 
C.S8.I., C.1.E., C.B.E, 


The whole-time officers of the Council are :— 
The Vice-Chairman—Since the retirement of 
Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya on 
the 25th October 1935, the post has not been 
permanently filled. 


Officiating Vice-Chairman and Principal 
Administrative Officer :—Sir Bryce Burt, kt.. 
G.LE., M.B.K., 14.8. (on deputation under the 
Commerce Department, Government of India). 


e Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
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Secretary :--~-Mr. N. C. Mchta, B.a. (Cantab.), 
Bar-at-Law, I.¢.8. 

Animal Husbandry Expert:—Colonel Sir 
Arthur Olver, 0.B., C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S. (on lea ve). 


Officiating Arable Husbandry Expert:—Dr. W. 
Burns, D.Sc. (Edin.), 1.4.8, 

Superintendents :--Messrs. P. M. Sundaram, 
B.A., 8. C. Sarkar, B.A.,and T. S. Krishnamurti, 

B.A. (Offg.). 

Agricultural Marketing Adviser:—Major A.M. 
Livingstone, M.c., M.A., B.Sc. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech nology, 
Cawnpore :—-Mr. R. C. Srivastava, 2.Se. 

Locust Research Entomologist :--~Rauo Bahadur 
Y. Ramachandra Rao Garu, M.A., FES. 

Statistician :—Rao Bahadur M. Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., L.T., F.S.8. 

Chief Economist:—vr. Ramji Das Kapur, 
M.8e., Ph.b. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING, 


In view of the importance of improved | 


agricultural marketing as an aid tothe gencral 


economic recovery of the country, the Govern- | 
ment of India decided to give effect to the | 


recommendations made by the RoyalCommission 
on agriculture, and generally endorsed by the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, regarding 
marketing surveys. After consultation with 
the Provincial Governments it was decided 
that the first step should be the appointment 
for 2 limited period of a highly qualified and 
expericnced Marketing Expert with practical 
knowledge of agricultural marketing m= other 
countries. This officer and = the necessary 
assistants should be attached to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and should 
undertake the investigation of marketing 
problems, formulate schemes for improvement, 
make recommendations as regards standard 
grades for the various commoditics and advise 
Jocul Governments and provincial Departments 
of Agriculture generally in regard to agricultural 
marketing. 


In accordance with this decision the office of 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviscr to the 
Government of India, was constituted with 
effect from the Ist January 1935, at Delhi. 
With Mr. A. M. Livingstone as the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser, the central staff consists of 
3 Senior Marketing Officers, 3 Marketing Officers. 
one Supervisor for Mxperimental Grading and 
Packing Stations, and 12 Assistant Marketing 


Tarketing stuffs referred to 226 Officers have 
been nominated todeal with marketing questions 
n the smaller Indian States and Minor 
Administrations. The Assistant Marketing 
fticer (Coffee) appointed by the Coffee Cess 
‘ommittce is attached to the office of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser, 


The investigation work connected with the 
urveys ranges over the whole ficld of marketing, 
mt special attention is devoted to a study of 
Drices and the quality of the products concerned. 
In this latter connection a considerable amount 
of analytical work has becn done at various 
‘Search institutions in the country. Generally 
speaking, the market investigations have been 
carried out by means of personal interviews 
ussistcd by a standard list of questions in the 
‘orm = «oof questionnaires and the Marketing 
Officers in the course of their work, apart from 
visiting the villages and mundis, interview 
representative members of different groups of 
persons concerned in the production and 
distribution of commodities, for example, 
producers, distributors, wholesalers, manufac- 
turers, railway agents and so on. 


The Central Marketing Staff are responsible 
for survey work in a large number of States 
which do not have staff of their own. They 
havealso toad vise and assist the local Marketing 
Staffs in carrying out their work. 


Surveys were in the first instance initiated 


Officers. Some 92 full-time Marketing Officers in regard to rice, wheat, linseed, groundnuts, 
are operating throughout India and Burma. tobacco, fruits, milk, eggs, livestock and hides 
Out of these 32 (Assistant Marketing Officers) 'and skins and also in respect of Markets and 
have been provided in the provinecs outof grants Fairs und Co-operative Marketing. At a 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural conference between the Central Marketing 
Research. In provinces and States for which no Staff and Senior Marketing Officers in provinces 
Senior Marketing Officeris shown the Director of and States held at Delhi in April 1936, it was 
Agriculture supervises the work ofthe Market jagreed that as soon a8 the completion of the 
ing Officers. In addition to the full-time ‘enquiries regarding any of the foregoing com- 
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modities 


L giiertaee survey work should be 
commence 


on the following :— 

Cereals: barley, gram and maize. 

Oilseeds: coconuts, mustardseed, 
and toria. 

Fruits: mangoes, 

Vegetables : 


Special crops : 


rapeseed 


potatoes. 


coffee, 


Animal Husbandry Products: sheep and 
goats, wooland hair and ghee and butter. 


The first report recently issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser gives an ex- 
haustive picture of the marketing of wheat in 
India. It contains considerable material which 
should be of interest to all those connected with 
the wheat trade. Its price has been specially 
fixed so low as Re. 1-4 a copy so that it may 
suit all pockets. Copies of the report (Report 
on the marketing of wheat in India) area vaila ble 
for sale at all Government book-depots and in 
the office of the Manager, Central Publication 
Branch, Civil Lines, Delhi. Similar reports 
on tobacco, eggs, grapes, cattle and linsecd are 
under preparation. 


Arrangements were made for the analysis of 
‘samples of new commodities at various centres 
By courtesy of certain large ex portersat Calcutta 
and Karachi an analysis was made from their 
books of the quality of exported hides and skins 
on the basis of trade selections on the Hamburg 
system of classification. 


Although development work is mainly the 
concern of provincial staffs certain experimental 
grading and packing stations were established 
for hides (at Agra and Delhi) fruits (oranges at 
Nagpur and grapes at Nasik ) eggs (at Pabbi in 
N.W.F.P. and Kotturakara in Travancore) and 
for ata from washed and conditioned wheat 
ground at Delhi. Thesystem of grades adopted 
ut these expcrimental stations is based on the 
commodity analyses and discussions with 
representatives of the trade. Soon after this 
work started, necessity was felt for taking 
suitable steps to protect these grade designations 
and marks from being copied or otherwise 
misused. The Agricultural Produce (Grading 
and Marking) Act, 1937, (Act I of 1937) was 
accordingly passed by the Central Leyislaturt 
in March 1937. Rules were passed under thr 
Act prescribing grade designation and standard: 
of quality for eggs, oranges, grapes, hides and 
skins and published in the Gazette of India 
dated 27th February 1937 and 20th March 193’ 
The General Rules made at the same time 
empower the Agricultural Marketing Advise: 
to issue certificate of authorisation to suitabl 
persons desirous of being authorised to grad 
und mark their produce with the prescribed 
designation marks. 
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As a general policy it is hoped that, as far as 
many of the heavy commodities are concerned 
grades and standards will be controlled by 
yuitable trade associations like the East India 
Cotton Association at Bombay. In pursuit of 
this policy and with a view to encouraging and 
developing the sense of corporate responsibility 
for improving marketing methods, the Central 
Marketing Staffs have held many conferences, 
both formal and informal, with various trade 
and manufacturing interests concerned with the 
marketing of different commodities. In the 
sourse of the year Grain Trade Associations and 
Millers co-operated with the Central Marketing 
Staff in formulating the basis of an all-India 
itandard contract for wheat and linseed. As a 
‘esult of mutual discussion the Federation of 
ndian Tanners was established at Cawnpore 
nd the Indian Tobacco Association at Guntur. 
Part of the object of both these bodies is to 
maintain grade standards and promote their 
isc in the trade. Discussions were also held 
vith sugar interests with a view to establishing 
t an early date a comprehensive association 
or controlling ‘‘ futures’ trading on the basis 
f defined standards. It is desired to 
cknowledge the ready spirit of co-operation 
‘hown by the large number of associations, 
without which it would have been impossible 
‘O make so much progress. 


A bulletin containing the prices (both ‘ ready’ 
ind ‘futures’) stocks and movements of 
wheat, linseed and rice is compiled at the 
Headquarters from information received from 
the important markets of Amritsar, Lyallpur, 
Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta ond Hapur. This 
is passed on to the All-India Radio Delhi Station 
from where it is broadcasted (both in Urdu 
and English) every Sunday evening. 


The question of cold storage and refrigerated 
transport, which had been engaging the active 
consideration of Army authorities, has also 
been taken up by the Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser, who is to act as liaison officer and to 
attend to enquiries from the trade and general 
public conecrning cold storage. At the instance 
of the Army authorities a company (The Indian 
Cold Storage Company, Delhi) has been formed 
for the erection of cold storage depots at several 
places in Northern India. ‘These depots, when 
erected, will cater for the requirements of both 
military and commercial interests. 

Apart from the work of the Central Staff 
all the local Murketing Staffs in provinces and 
States were, by force of circumstances, driven 
to take some kind of development work. For 
example, the Madras local Marketing Staff have 
formed two fruit growers’ associations; the 
United Provinces Staff have done much work in 
connection with the Lucknow Exhibition and 
the Fruit Development Board; in Assam the 
Senior Marketing Officer provided local growers 
of pineapples with an outlet for their produce. 
It has been increasingly evident that nearly 
all the interests concerned are anxious to assist 
the Marketing Staffs in speeding up the progress. 
of improved marketing. 
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Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology. 


List of the Central Marketing Officers and the Senior Marketing Officers - 
in Provinces and Indian States:— 


A.—Central Marketing Staff. 


Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India.—Major A. McD. Livingstone, 
M.O., M.A., B.Sc. 


Senior Marketing Officere.—C. B. Samuel, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Hons.); A. M. Thomson; H. C, 
Javaraya, L.Ag., F.U.8., F.R.H.8. 


Marketing Officers.—B. P. Bhargava, B.8c., 
A.M. Inst. B.E.; Dr. T. G. Shirname, B.Ag., 
Ph.D., ¥F.S.8.. ¥.R.Econ.S,; D. N. Khurody, 
1.D.D. (Hons.). 


Supervisor for Experimental Grading and 
Packing Stations.—P. L. Tandon, 8B.8c. (Wales), 
F.R. Econ. 8. (Lond.). 


Agsistant Marketing Officers.—Tiryugi Prasad, 
M.A., LL.B.; F. A. Shah, B.A.; Hukmat Khan, 
B.Sc. (Agri.); K. Comarasamy Chetty, B.Sc. 
(Edin.); S. C. Chakravarty, B.ag. (Bom.); 
E. M. Bee; K. Gopalan, M.A. Dip. Econ., (C.H.D., 
B. Com, (Manchr.) ; Shashikant, N.p.p. (Scot.); 
Fazal Haq, B.A., M.Sc. (Reading) ; Nurul Islam ; 
Y. T. Desai, B.ag., m.8c. (Econ.) London, 
F.R.Econ.S.; Dr. T. G@. Menon, v.8c. (Agri.) 
(Munich). 


B.—Provincial Marketing Officers. 
Madras.—K., Gopalakrishan Raju, L.Ag. 
Bombay.—Dr. M. B. Ghatge, B.Ag., Ph.D. 
Bengal.— A. R. Malik, M.A., B.Ag. 

United Provinces.—J. A, Manawwar, 
B.Sc, (Edin), M.8.A4. (Texas). 

Punjab.— Kartar Singh, L.Ag., B.8c., (Agri.), 
N.D.D. (Reading). 

Bihar and Orissa.— B. N. Sarkar, L.Ag. 

Central Provinces.—R. H. Hill, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Burma.—R. Watson, 1.4.8. (Officiating). 

Assam.—L. K. Handique, B.S¢., Agri. (Edin). 


C.—Indian States Marketing Officers. 


Hyderabad.—Ahmed Mohiuddin, B.A. 
Mysore.—V. Venkatachar, M.A., B.Com., also 
Superintendent of Commercial Intelligence. 


Kashmir.—Ca ptain R. G. Wreford (Chairman, 
Jammu and Kashmir Marketing Board). 


Patiala.—Harchand Singh, L.ag. 
Bhopal.—K. ¥. Haider. 
Cochin.—M. Sankara Menon, B.A., B.Ag. 


M.A. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE OF SUGAR TECHNOLOGY. 


The Indian Sugar Committee of 1920 recom. 
mended inter alia the establishment of a Centra 
Research Institute as necessary for the prope) 
development of the sugar industry in this 
country. The necessity for such an institute 
. was greatly emphasised since the date of the 
Report by the rapid expansion of the industry 
during the past few years. 


The Government of India accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Sugar Committee and started 
with effect from 1st October 1936, for a period of 
five years the Imperial Institute of Sugar Tech- 
nology at Cawnpore. It was decided to take 
over with the concurrence of the Government 
of the United Provinces the Sugar Section of 
the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute and 
develop it into the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
Technology. 


It is decided that the Institute should under- 
take research on— 


(a) Problems of Sugar Technology in general 
and those of the sugar factories in 
India in particular ; 

(4) The utilisation of the by-products of the 
industry ; 

(c) Detailed testing of new varicties of cane 
under factory conditions ; and 


General problems of sugar engineering 
and chemistry. 


The institute also provides adequate facilities 
for the Technolog students in all branches of 


(4) 


Sugar Technology and arranges for short 


esher courses for men already employed in 


the industry, It is also responsible for the 
collection, tabulation and analysis of scientific 
control returns from factories and making the 
results of detailed study of these returns avail- 
able to factories in the sha pe of technical reports, 
The institute is, in other words, intended 
to furnish assistance of a scientific and technical 
nature to allfactories which may need it. Besides 
carrying on research on fundamental problems 
of sugar chemistry it acts as the medium for 
harmonising the latest developments in the 
sugar industry abroad with the conditions 
prevailing in this country. 


The administration of the Institute was 
vested in the Imperial Council of Agricultura] 
Research Department, Government of India. 
Mr. R. C. Srivastava, formerly Sugar Tech- 
nologist to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, was appointed the first Director of 
the Institute. A representative body was cons- 
tituted to advise from time to time on the 
problem to be investigated at the Institute and 
to undertake periodic reviews of its activities. 


The first academic session of the I.1.8.T. 
commences on the 10th July 1937, and facilities 
will be povecd for the training of students 
“‘n the following courses :— 


Associateship in Sugar Technology. 
Engineering. 
Technology 
ss is Engineering. 
Sugar Boilers’ Certificate Course. 


Short courses of instruction to be given 
in the ‘‘ off season.”’ 
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Fcllowship 
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AREA CULTIVATED and UNOULTIVATED in 1934-35 In BAOH PROVINCE, 
NET AREA. 
Area Deduct 
Provinces. according Indian According According 
to survey. States. to to Village 
survey. Papers. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara 1,770,921 ee 1,770,921 1,770,921 
Assam .,. 48,875,360 - 7,890,560 35,484,800 $5,484,800 
Bengal .. 52,732,356 3,477,760 49,254,596 49,254,596 
Bihar and Orissa 58,187,908 av 53,133,133 58,137,908 
Bombay .. a ere 78,893,777 78,893,777 78,893,777 
Burma .. ie 5% 155,849,532 155,849,532 155,849,532 
Central ea and aid eg 63,972,480 68,972,480 64,085,953 
Coorg .. te 1,019,520 1,019,520 1,019,520 
Delhi ‘ ae 868,530 868,530 368,530 
Madras .. ba os He 91,021,317 fs 91,021,817 91,005,855 
North-West Frontier Province. 8,578,226 140,800 8,437, 426 8,576,427 
Punjab .. ne ae 64,388,480 8,386,880 61,001,600 60,173,901 
United Provinces 72,510,152 4,661,232 67,848,920 67,972,535 
Total 687,618,559 19,557,282 668,061,327 667,594,345 
CULTIVATED. UNOULTIVATED. 
Provinces, Forests. 
Net area Current Culturable | Not avail- 
actually fallows. | waste other able for 
sown. than fallow. | cultivation. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
4\jmer-Merwara 359,186 143,777 276,781 894,395 96,782 
Assam “s aes 5,988,044 1,823,513 | 19,120,432 4,571,080 3,981,781 
Bengal - oe ..| 23,357,000 §,424,285 6,626,134 9,229,308 4,617,869 
Bihar and Orissa .. ee] 24,181,800 6,931,605 6,982,180 8,034,792 7, 057, 531 
Bombay .. zs -»| 82,801,971 | 10,717,834 6,685,962 | 19,477,464 9,230,546 
Burma beg oe --{ 18,164,499 3,799,494 | 659,679,265 | 51,996,340 | 22,209,934 
Central Provinces & aaah 24,668,067 3,988,965 | 14,209,929 4,049,560 | 16,269,342 
200rg ee es 187,421 171,919 11,690 $34,045 $64,445 
Delhi Le “s es 204,696 23,098 60,522 80,214 ie 
Wadras $2,801 7820 ll 165, 710 | 13,441 "825 19,792,886 | 13,803,814 
North-West "Frontier Pro- 
vince ei oe os 2,199,328 578,502 2,752,116 2,693,548 352,933 
Punjab - ate --| 26,504,016 ; 4,619,933 | 14,215,656 | 12,862,386 |; 1,972,000 
United Provinces .. 85 662, 051 2,910,102 | 10,217,742 9,900,572 9, 282, 068 
Total -- | 226,979,899 | 154,260,737 | 154,260,234 | 144,816,630 89,289,045 





State, 








Norg.—Statisties for Manpur Pargana Have been omitted asit now forms part of Indore 
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Agricultural Statistics. 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1984-85 IN BACH PROVINOE. 


Provinoes, 


Ajmer-Merwara 
Assam 
Bengal is 


Bihar and Orissa .. 


Bombay 

Burma ee ’ 
Cental Srovinces & 
Coorg Zs 

Delhi 

Madras 

sana oo 
Punjab ae 


United Provinces .. 





Total is 








AREA IRRIGATED. 





| 
| 





By Canals. 
B 
Govern- Private. ame 
ment. | 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
| 88,073 
340 839,170 | 1,410 | 
126,082 207,602 | 888,101 | 
838,634 900,739 | 1,619,081 
8,825,480 | 102,681 | 147,006 
649,468 | 268,960 | 181,387 
= 849,736 ° 
2,726 i 1,406 
86,546 1,882 
8,741,458 | 204,762 | 8,241,210 
417,514 381,205 ies 
0,528, 662 374,291 85,049 
8,236,799 88,115 58,809 
22,408,709 8,667,851 | 6,212,823 


By 
Wells. 


Acres. 


97,861 


36,684 
574,761 
657 ,682 


59,486 


148,750 


21,028 


1,405,246 


82,519 
4,351,476 


5,091,648 


12,527,141 


'® Inoluded under ‘‘ Private canals” 


Other 
Sources. 


Acres, 
173 
295,974 
440,889 
1,169,288 
872,457 


326,445 


47,208 


630,880 


78,590 
135,248 


2,225,880 


5,722,582 


mal cit 
wee 


Total Area 
irrigated, 


Acres. 

186,107 

636,894 
1,600,448 
5,102,453 
5,105,306 


1,485,606 


1,045,694 
4,132 
58,956 


9,223,565 


959,828 


14,424,726 


10,650,751 





50,583,556 
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Crops IRRIGATED. * 
Provinces, 7 J Ailes Beis . 
Rice. Wheat. Barley. Cholum Cumbu 
(great (spiked 
millet). millet). 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. “% 149 17,8138 37,079 339 186 
Assam ee oe oe 619,272 és ‘ oe 
Bengal 7 ogee oe 1,565,275 11,694 3,104 10 5 
Bihar and Orissa .. we -»| 8,470,029 252,810 129,455 8,275 1,496 - 
Bombay... oe oe . 1,354,500 | 1,257,606 24,903 654,172 335,906 
Burma we ar ee --| 1,866,700 362 oti 240 we 
Central Provinces & Berar se 863,921 51,689 1,449 410 ‘ 
Coorg «sé sie av 4,182 + sé as 
Delhi fa iys os 63 22,611 8,243 2,800 2,427 
Madras as zs oe ‘ 7,952,549 3,325 i 516,982 299,818 
North-West Frontier Province . 38,606 $51,075 64,453 20,772 9,078 
Punjab av “* oe 707,476 | 5,219,673 262,921 163,841 337,257 
United Provinces .. is . 454,054 | 4,023,682 | 2,115,572 41,845 1,619 
Total ..| 18,307,626 | 11,212,340 | 2,622,179 | 1,874,186 987,732 





* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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Crops IRRIGATED*. 





Provinces. 
Other Other Other 
Maize. cereals {Sugarcane}; food Cotton. | non-food | TOTAL. 
and crops. crops. 
pulses. 





Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara .-| 25,129 29,086 34 9,736 27,374 5,815 152,190 
Assam a ae = 764 an 7,905 Pe 8,953 686,804 
Bengal. . ae és 4,281 36,920 31,835 96,174 1,198 14,184 | 1,764,680 
Bihar and Orissa ..) 61,254] 807,492 | 152,293 | 188,665 3,461 | 101,617 | 6,171,847 
Bombay ee ..| 28,629] 620,605 | 78,116 : 212,325 | 656,277 | 482,817 | 5,705,946 
Burma. . ‘s ie 895 18,607 3,314 | 83,217 843 { 62,089 | 1,531,217 
is ag = V7 7,109 26,768 87,262 156 6,759 | 1,045,604 
Coorg .. Pe Ws ee ae ew i ds a 4,132 
Delhi .. vk “i 562 6,272 2,980 7,698 1,419 8,881 58,956 
Madras is at 3,263 [1,163,299 | 120,580 | 367,186 | 286,555 | 583,755 | 11,237,312 
North-West Frontier 
Province .. .-| 257,563 32,104 42,799 $1,496 13,537 | 140,457 991,980 
Punjab ee .-| 540,293 1,323,750 | 380,360 | 298,342 |2,160,081 /3,301,171 | 14,684,665 
United Provinces -.| 98,862 /2,422,936 {1,151,353 | 410,622 | 229,878 | 291,802 | 11,208,025 








Total ..|1,015,892 (6,363,944 |1,990,432 {1,800,628 {3,380,779 (5,047,750 | 54,193,488 


core eeemi 








at ee aepememeanamnatenmant 


> Includes area irrigated at both harvesta. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1934-35 IN BACH PROVINCE. 
FooD GRAINS. 
Provinces. Jowar Bajra 
or or 
Rice. Wheat. Barley. cholum cumbu 
(great (spiked 
millet.) millet.) 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Ajmer-Merwara 1,113 29,552 53,835 86,216 27,307 
Assam Slit 4,857,567 es - me s 
Bengal 20,739,700 154,700 91,300 6,200 2,100 
Bihar and Orissa _ da 13,734,000 1,197,000 1,473,000 87,700 68,200 
Bombay 8,176,788 2,808,856 34,018 8,392,892 4,818,527 
Burma oe ee 12,687,717 72 a 622,322 aa 
Central Provinces & perer 5,631,074 3,626,091 14,032 4,333,766 92,563 
Coorg se ae 82, — oe ae ite 
. | 
Delhi ie Ss 721 89,743 8,569 19,972 48,613 
Madras os ay 11,055,587 18,276 2 ,886 5, 142, 734 2,697,189 
North-West Frontier ze 
vince... i 88,665 997,500 129,866 77,862 145,538 
Punjab ate as 955,535 9,037,924 612,039 843, 189 $,042,781 
United Provinces .. 6,558,796 7,697,853 4,167,387 2,210,862 2,158,876 
Total 79,620,027 ; 25,655,219 6,586,992 {| 21,853,215 | 13,101,694 
FooD GRAINS. 
Provinces. 
Ragi or Other food 
marua Maize. Gram (pulse).| grains and Total. 
(millet.) pulses. Food Grains. 
! 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. . 187 70,311 42,916 55,686 367,183 
Assam ot ae ; Ss 3 * 241,818 5,099,385 
Bengal : . 4,800 75,200 206,900 1,101,500 | 22,382,400 
pat and Orissa .. “% 631,800 1,654,200 1,457,300 4,629,500 | 24,932,700 
mbay... as “a 648,060 76,847 1 022, 165 8,122,195 | 24,200,348 
times “ ats Sis we i 240,185 260; 308 833,314 | 14,692,070 
ventral Provinces & Berar. 11,888 | 155,544 1,287,925 5,416,711 | 20,519,540 
org ee ‘ite ie 2,875 ae $252 942 86,833 
delhi ie re wg 3 1,528 38,214 138,853 170,716 
Madras ae a ne 2,156,752 69,094 t115, $90 6,605,921 | 27,863,829 
Yorth-West Frontier Pro- : 
vince 4 ee é ee 475,167 219,448 91,827 2,175,373 
>unjab ie 21,191 1,135,650 | 8,621:297 | 1,391,559 | 20,661,165 
Jnited Provinces . ia a% 260,822 2,130,909 5,509,904 6, 758, 480 37,483,389 
Total 8,737,824 6,184,685 | 13,782,519 | 30,262,806 | 200,634,931 
* Included under “ Other food grains and pulses.”’ {Relates to Bengal gram. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS OULTIVATED IN 1984-35 IN BACH PROVINCE, 
OILSEEDS. 
Provinces. Sesamum| Rape Other 
Linseed. | (tilor | _ and Ground: ‘cocoanut| Castor. (oll | Total. 
__|_jinjili.) | mustard. 
Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres.} Acres.) <Acres.| Acres. Acres. 
Ajmer-Mer- 
wara 872 21,282 2038 as 21,857 
Assam - 5,798 20,812 | 345,245 4,636 $75,991 
Bengal .. | 125,800 | 158,500 | 723,800 400 | 18,200 400 28,500 | 1,050,600 
Bihar and 
Orissa 598,700 | 202,100 | 600,300 1,200 | 28,400 | 55,100 | 298,800 |; 1,784,800 
Bombay 126,825 | 197,024 | 144,934] 962,341 | 27,896 | 44:548 | 171,580 | 1,575,147 
Burma Se 663 {1,438,931 4,189 | 624,558 9,079 a 8,465 | 2,085,885 
Central Pro- 
vinces and 
Berar 997,222 | 337,912 71,022 | 148,561 be 32,143 | 827,475 | 1,914,335 
Coorg es 196 oe - ar 5 ae 201 
Delhi es 4 4,737 ae St Se 141 4,882 
Madras és 6,555 | 653,023 11,776 |2,350,934 | 586,486 | 278,131 | 165,894 | 4,052,799 
North-West “ 
Frontier 
Province .. 68 8,739 64,748 ae 1,903 70,458 
Punjab woe 25,890 | 108,510 | 672,728 43 6,826 818,997 
United Pro- 
vinces 239,680 | 251,682 | 211,365 55,880 6,543 26,779 791,779 
Total . 12,127,673 |3,393,215 12,855,047 |4,043,824 | 665,060 | 421,549 |1,036,368 |14,542,73% 
AR. : 
Con a SUGAR z FIBRES 
Provinces. ments 
and Sugar- Other Total 
spices. cane, | Others*| Cotton. Jute. | sbres, fibres. 
— | 
Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres.| Acres. 
Ajmer- ete ee 4,635 222 cs 36,182 be 218 36,400 
\ssam ae 35,934 34,148 | 148,646 an 182,604 
3engal 153,800 | 276,200 | 53,400 58,000 {2,160,400 | 42,400 | 2,260,800 
sthar and Orissa 90,600 | 444,700 des 41,500 | 165,600 | 20,100 27,200 
Jombay 238,641 79,122 1,175 | 4,279,660 95,346 | 4,375,006 
jurms.. 154,146 40,632 | 20,761 457,203 1,284 458,487 
ventral Provinces and 
Berar 122,520 28,890 4,201,438 109,217 | 4,310,655 
00Frg .. 7 8,138 19 se ee as fe 
Yelhi .. 688 7,621 es 4,487 479 4,966 
fadras 858,505 | 125,810 | 91,070 | 2,304,055 ee 180,868 | 2,434,028 
Torth- West Frontier 
Province... 5% 7,100 42,844 15,038 sg 1,063 16,101 
‘unjab = 60,476 | 462,442 2,347, 063 oa 42,043 | 2, 389, 106 
Jnited Provinces 189, "470 [1 813, 230 "706, 241 1,628 | 181,416 888, 280 
Total .. {1,828,619 | 3,357,166 | 166,406 114,484,015 |2,476,169 | 624,884 |17,584,568 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1984-35 IN BACH PROVINCE, 




















fine diateiele Drugs and Narcotics. 
Provinces. aa ~ Other eae 
Indigo. |Others. |Oplum. | Tea. | Coffee. | Tobacco. Bora ~~ 
epee ea no ils ae ____leotics (a) 
| Acres.! Acres. | Acres. {| Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acros. 
Ajmer-Merwara : és si ~ - 28 17 1,342 
Assam 431,890 ois 12,587 i ae 
Bengal oe a ue 199,900 307,600 3,600 100,500 
Bihar and Orissa .. 1,000 200 4,100 133,100 ae 31,800 
Bombay 244 |573,342 19 4] 184,630 | 27,768 | 2,598,839 
Burma eee wee 443 14 55,529 11 | 106,303 | 65,277 228,728 
Central Provinces 
‘and Berar 39 Bis er 15,491 1,813 459,778 
Coorg big 415 | 40,890 9 ae ah 
Delhi a if 2 16 Ay aN 1,306 ee 32,711 
Madras ..| 54,245 | 1,505 73,209 | 55,142 | 292,294 | 162,251 493,648 
North-West Erontic: 
Province : 42 14,060 | 51 | 137,122 
Punjab sci ..| 2,999 {11,692 1,520 9,548 87,819 826 | 4,841,920 
United Provinces ..| 1,336 234 7,949 6,360 101,678 2,086 |} 1,381,648 





ee eee eee | ee RT 


Total ..| 60,320 |587,042 


ee re RR RE LS tl ane epee 


9,469 | 782,970 














96,047 |1,256,855 55 | 263,689 10,308,036 


er oe en I TN to ne eevee ne 




















Miscellaneous 
Fruits and Crops. Deduct 
Vegetables} |S CTT otal area Net 
Provinces. including area fovn area 
root sown. more than sown. 
crops. Food. Non-food. Once: 
{ Le ee LAA mer 
| Acres | Acres. Acres. Acros. Acres. Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 10,751 2,715 446,133 86,947 359,186 
Assam 422,195 (at) 151,426) 6, 712,052 724,008 5,988,044 
Bengal 792,200 244,500 95,700] 27,921,200} 4,564,200 | 23,357,000 
Bihar and oe 581,300) 1,002,400 813,500] 29,547,400) 5,415,600 | 24,131,800 
Bombay . : 253,068 6,371 10,234] 34,123,958} 1,321,987 | 32,801,971 
Burma 979,39% 14,889 231,522) 19,134,045 969,546 | 18,164,499 
Central Provinces and 

Berar .. ‘ 130,847 3,557 1,119] 27,508,593; 2,840,526 | 24,668,067 
Coorg 7,334 ie es 138,839 A418 137,421 
Delhi 6,963 1,801 684 231,756 27,060 204,696 
Madras 765,022 63,209 165,374] 37,539,335) 4,737,715 | 32,801,620 
North-West Frontier 

Province 24,064 65,460 847; 2,553,522 354,194 2,199,328 
Punjab .. 260,819 217 ,356 11,645) 29,883,330] 3,329,314 | 26,504,016 
United Provinces’ 695,483 206,837 7,982] 43,427,741) 7,765,690 | 35,662,051 


Total 
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4,819,676) 1,886,631 








(a) Includes figures Cinchona and Indian hemp also, 
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982,748}259,117 004 82,138,205 | 226,979,699 
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Irrigation. 


The chief charactcristics of the Indian rainfall. 
are its unequal distribution over the country, | 
its irregular distribution throughout the sca-: 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- . 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from . 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The. 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any. 
station in any one vear was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 

ortions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 


The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the. 
neninsula, where the heaviest precipitation, 
s reccived from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainicss. Consequently it happens 
that in one scason of ths year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the secne 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of. 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract, 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt Waste. The: 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
Often occursin a fow days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is itS liability to 
failure or scrious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this averaye from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary - 
variations are found. At many stations annual, 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not: 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of, 
the normal amount has been recorded in & year. 
of extreme drought. 

Searcity.—Classing a year in which the’ 
deficiency ix 25 per cent. aa @ dry year and onc. 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year Of severe: 
drought, the examination of past statistics: 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year: 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one: 
inten a year of severo drought. If is largely: 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have: 
been constructed, : 


Government Works.—The Government; 
irrigation works of India may be divided into : 
two main classes, those provided with artificial | 
storage, ond those dependent throughout the; 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from: 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, ; 
practically every irrigation work depends upon! 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and {n Madras, where the! 


i] 


cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 


The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from tine imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley of depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
Teservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubie feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 


_ the Three Classes.—Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifiled under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fled before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1984-35 to Rs. 150.89 crores, 


Unproductive works are constructed primarily 


/with a view to the protection of precarious 
‘tracts and to guard 


againgt the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are Ouanced 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief an 

insurance, and are not directly temunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justifled by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
ag the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 


Nearly one-cighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by mor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation.—ibere has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works 


”? 


bud 
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From 10} million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 19} million acres at 
the beginning of the century and to 29.88 
million acres in 1934-35, 


The main increase has been in the class” of 
productive works, which irrigated 4} million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1934-35 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,861,503 acres and 
3,639,387, acres respectively. 


‘The area irrigated in 1934-35 was largestin the 
Punjab, in which provinee 10.48 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In _ addition 
about 663,391 acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 


Irrigation Charges. 


province. Thusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Re. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Ks. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. 1f the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. under which the cultive+--- 
pay a small rate for a term of years whethe 
‘take water or not. In these provinces 


British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area | 

« | ‘4 4 € H 
of 7.3 million acres, sores by Sind with an at all, and if the cultivators have to pay tl 
area of 4°06 million -acres. : 

. rate, they are apt to hold off unti) water be 

_ Capital and Revenue.—-The total capital absoitely essential, and the sudden and uni,...u. 
invested in the works has risen from Ks, 42.36! demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs, 150.89 crores in 1934-35.) paying a reduced rate every year for ‘a term 
The gross revenue for the year was Rs. 1,234/of years they become entitled to water when 
Jakhs and the working expenses Rs, 492 lakhs, required ; consequently there is no temptation 
the net return capital being, therefore, 4.9 to wait till the last possible moment. and the 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it{demand is much more evenly distributed 
must be remembered that the capital invested | throughout the season. 
includes considerable expenditure on two large’ | ba aed 
projects, the Lloyd (Sukkur) project, and the , Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
Cauvery Mettur Project. he former project ,&Xtfemely easy terms, and the water rates 
which was opened for irrigation in 1932 did not | Tepresent only a very small propor'ion of the 
yield any revenue this year as against Rs. 25) OMe profit which the cultivator secures owing 
iakhs in the preceding ‘year while the latter! to the water he receives, 


praject which was completed during the year fone ; 
under review, wicided a net revenue’ of} Central Bureau of _ Irrigation. —An 1m - 
Rs, 598,000 only. ‘portant event of the triennivm 1930-33 was 
‘the establishment of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
Charges for Water.—The charges for! gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
water are levied in different ways in the various’ Roard of Irrigation, This organizaton  satis- 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, thei fics a want long felt by irrigation officers and has 
ordinary tand revenue assessment includes also yreat potentialities in connection with the deve- 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment Jopment of Indian irrigation, The Bureau came 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, into being in May 1931. Its main objectsareto 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
tates of land revenue are assessed according perience on irrigation and allied subjects between 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the | the engineer officers of the various provinces ; to 
assessment upon irrigated land includes 4180) co-ordinate research in irrigation matters 
the charge for water. These methods may throughout India and to disseminate the results 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over achicved; to convene at. intervals general 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa-, congresses at which selected irrigation matters 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, | will be discussed by officers from various pro- 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the | vinces; and to establish contact with similar 
crop grown, Lower rates are often levied inj bureaux in other countrics with a view to the 
cases where irrigation is hy ‘‘ lift”, that is tolexchange of publications and information. 
say where the land is too high for the water to! These objects necessitate among other things the 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the | maintenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 


ithe normal rainfall is fairly high, it is alw 


} question whether irrigation will be nec 


cultivator has to lift it on to his fleld. 


Various other methods of assessment have! 


been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 

olume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of ‘No crops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far as possible in cana} 
administration, but has no ccafidence in a 
system under which hia liability for water rate ig 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
op grown, aud are different.in each province 
1d offen upon the several] canals in a single 


ition publications both Indian and foreign, and 
the expenditure on the establishment. and on 
[the library is considerable. The bureau was 
' financed during the year 1931-32 by the Govern- 
jMent of India, but local Governments have since 
‘consented to contribute towards its support, and 
fit has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, the 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments, 


,,. Triennial Comparisons.—The average area 
irrigated in British India by (Giovernment works 
| of all clagscs during the triennium 1930-33 was 
30°23 million acres. 
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The results obtained in each province are given in the table below :— 





Average arca irrigated |Average area irrigated 








Provinces. in triennium in triennium 
| 1927-30, 1930-33. 

Madras of “s - “e és ie 7,277,967 7,484,466 
Bombay (Deccan) .. oF os Sid 406,748 | 382,729 
Sind .. re Se ‘ae ae 3,579,592 3,690,000 
Bengal.. oe sé ie ae 90,054 63,740 
United Provinces... Gi a ee ae 3,639,867 3,805,205 
Punjab a es - ree sg 7 11,200,550 10,995,258 
Burna.. be ats ae, hk - | 1,994,321 2,076,435 
Bihar and Orissa. oe. rate bee. 0c | 97,067 886,834 
Central Provinces 400,438 | 405,184 
North-West Frontier Province we oe | 403,064 | 395,089 
Rajputana .. cs | 31,984 | 25,098 
Baluchistan .. ee us ae wa | 22,407 | 21,430 


Total re | 20,954,059 | 30,231,468 


ren GA HES ie eANee—eNene = reenttinit SARA RCN ae NS ee Le Ne ED 


Productive Works .—Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. 1t will be s2en that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was approximately two hundred thousand less than in the previous period :— 


| Average area irrigated | Average area irrigated 


Provinces. | ja previous triennium | in triennium 
| 1927-30. 1930-33. 
Madras ww wee $821815 | 3,325,277 
Bombay-Deccan .. a si 2,637 | 6,089 
Sind; 9 ae 4 ew. ues 2,661,519 | 2,705,047 
United Provinces .. an is 3,372,505 ! 3,508,892 
Punjab Ue es a Pa 10,775,794 i 16,314,031 
Burma sis. oe. ‘a: ‘se L278,308 | 1,446,121 
Central Provinces .. sea ee 27,889) 3 nil 
North-West Frontier Province .. 207,700 | 203,238 
Total  22eeKus «82,009,295 





re Jeeta sees error ee ne NaN 


Taking the productive works a3 a whole,, construction, which classes at present — atri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of| bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
1934-35, Rs. 10,658 lakhs. “" net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Rs. 713 lakhs giving a return | share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
6.70 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in| introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1918-19 and 9} per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remenbered that account of the large addition to the geueral 
the capital invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon soveral works which have only lately come wak of their construction. 
into operation and others which were under 
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Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below :— 


Average area irrigated | Average area irrigated 





Provinces, in previous triennium in triennium 
1927-30. 1930-33. 

Madras a ze re ws Ss 266,849 261,624 
Bombay-Deccan <é es ee ‘ie bes 239,278 204,715 
Sind .. oa ee ek “2 8 ine 831,722 834,305 
Bengal. . a ae es ee Pe 67,802 39,548 
United Provinces .. Ss a ae 6 252,643 274,565 
Punjab x “ = oS. “ae 424,756 681,227 
Burma.. av = os a ae ae 539,253 | 562,169 
Bihar and Orissa yj. a és ee Bi 904,303 884,350 
Central Provinces .. oe a ae aig 333,482 374,556 
North-West Frontier Province es és es 195,314 191,850 
Rajputana .. ae re a is vs 31,984 25,098 
Baluchistan .. ee ae de is ae 22,407 21,430 

Total on 4,109,793 4,455,437 
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Non-capital Works.—The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below :— 


<tr nearer ten terrenter ttn etn seni et A Nw rt 


Average area 


. « « UT $ » s °F i = 
irrigated in pre- Average area irri 





{ 
Provinces. | 





viougtricnninn gated in triennium 
1927-30. | rea: 
ices Uasmececaee nd 
Madras | 3,189,303 | 3,297,665 
Bombay-Deccan. . 164,833 169,568 
Sind ae Sa : 86,351 | 62,637 
Bengal | 22,252 | 21,673 
United Provinces 14,717 | 23,748 
Burma | 76,676 68,145 
Bihar and Orisea = i ee - i 2,764 2,484 
Central Provinces be - 45,067 30,628 


3,601,063 Q ATA AAR 
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Irrigated Acreage.—A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1933-34 by 
means of Government irrigation systemswith the total area under cultivation inthe several 
provinces is given below :— 


Irrigation—Irrigated Acreage. 


Capital cost | Estimated 
of Govern- value of 
ment irriga- | crops raised 





re OE RE CN ER FEN RS eR ee RR OR, tt ee 


Area irri- | 
pated by | 
‘Percentage of 











Net area | Govern- inn Ar Navi ‘ 
Provinces, cropped, | ment area irrigated Bei ae evi 
| | irrigation | to total Meio tad of . | State irrigas 
| | works, ‘cropped ares.| 1934-35, | tion. , 
i . : In lakhs of ; In Jakhs o 

Acres. =; — Acres. rupees. rupees. 
eet eS eet anes r m 
Madras .| $7,589,000; 7,802,000 -19..4 | 2,034 2,075 
Bombay Deccan | 26,405,000) 348,000, L.4 1,068 243 
Sind on | 4,192,000, 4,069,000: = «97.1 | 3,021 621 
Bengal a £ | 27,921,000; 130,000: 0.5 | 531 10 
United Provinces .. | 35,038,000, 3,827,000' 10.9 | 2,618 1,843 
Punjab 29,833,000] © 10,485,000 = 35:1 | 8,451 3,223 
Burma as i 18,164,000) 2,054,000 11.3 €K8 531 
Bihar and Orissa .. 29,547,000; 853,000 29 | 628 350 
C. P. (excluding Berar) ..! 20,809,000) 323,000 1.6 685 93 
N. W. F. Province ..1 2,555,000: 410,000 16.0 | 302 113 
Rajputana .. ee fee 446,000, 27,000. 5.9 38 fi 
Paluchistan ee im 410,000! 20,000 5.00 | 36 | 3 

i} ’ i 

Total 232,854,000, 29,888,000 15,098 


* In addition 6.63,391 acres were irrigated on the Indian State channels of the Western 
Jumna canal, the Sirhind and the Ghaggar canals, 


+ Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paharpur canal for which at present no capital 
and revenue accotints are kept. 


New. Works.—The major works of excep- The Satlej Valley Works which reached 
tional importance are the Lloyd Barrage and completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun-!in 1921-22. Tt falls into four natural groups 
jab, The Lloyd Barrage, which was opened by | centred on the Ferozepur, Suleimanke, Islam, 
His Excellency the Viccroy early in 1982, is the |and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennium 


greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet. between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The canals construction scheme has 
been completed, and the revenue account 
of the scheme was opencd with effect from 
the financial year 1932-33. 


Providing for the irrigation of a total anti- 
cipated area of approximately 54 million acres 
on attainment of full development the main 
icatures of the scheme are a Barrage approxi- 
mately a mile long across the river Indus near 
Sukkur, three large canals taking off from above 
the Barrage on the right bank of the River and 
four canals on the Ieft bank of the River with a 
separate head-regulater for cach canal, The 
total expenditure (cxcluding interest charges) 
incurred on the project to the end of March 1935 
amounted to Rs. 20.08 crores, The construction 
estimate of the project was closcd on the 30th 
September 1933. The ycar under review was the 
third year of operation of the Barrage canals 


ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 
off from the first. three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
States. The remaining — Canals, namely 
the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
[from the Panjnad Head works, were also handed 
‘over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to the 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 21,12 crores 
which include Rs. 11.63 crores contributed 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur— 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 65,108,000 acres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 


The Cauvery-Mettur Project is the most 
important project. completed during the year 


and their general working was satisfactory. The, under revicw and its inauguration ceremony 


important construction work carried out during 


lwas performed on the 2ist August 1934. The 


the year under review consisted of the excava-| project was sanctioned in 1925 and its sanctioned 


tion of main and branch watercourses and jestimate amounts to Rs. 737 Jakhs. 


It has been 


the construction of modules and hume pipe jfraimmed with two main objects in view, first, to 


culverts. 


improve the existing fluctuating water supplies 
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ffor the Cauvery delta irrigation of over a million 
acres and, secondly, to extend irrigation to a 
mew area of 301,000 acres. The project. 
involved :— 

{i) the construction of a Jarge dam on the: 

~ Cauvery at Mettur, the object. of the dam 
being to store the flood waters of the river 
and to pass them down to the delta as and 
when required ; 

(it) the construction of an irrigation canal 
(the Grand Anicut canal) taking off on the 
right bank of the Cauvery ; and 

(iii) the improvement and. extension of the 
existing Vadavar canal in the Cauvery | 
delta, 


Wells and Tanks. 


estimated to yield a net revenue of over 
Rs. 60 lakhs. Apart from the extension of 
irrigation to new areas (271,000 acres on the 
Grand Anicut canal and 30,000 acres on the 
Vadavar canal) second crop cultivation is ex pect- 
ed to increase by 175,000 acres. The construc- 
tion of the dam, in addition to the development 
of irrigation in the Cauvery delta, enabled the 
development of electrical power and the Mettur 
Hydro-Eleetric scheme is expected to be com- 
pleted by April 1938. The potentialitics of 
Mettur as an industrial centre are now consi- 
derable for the area will) possess the great 
advantages of cheap power an ample supply of 
water and proximity to cotton and groundnut 


A saving of Rs. 74.73 lakhs is expected in the (tracts, and there are also taetory sites in the 


sanctioned estimate and the — project is; 


vicinity of the railway and the river Cauvery, 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So fac we have dealt only with the great irri- . 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, | 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tl2 cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
fs more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerte at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generaily used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated Jands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in-| 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
Stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
Jew rupces to the masoury well, which wil) run 
into thousands, or in thasandy wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred fcet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picottah, or weighted lever, raisin= ~ 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarcly 
used for lifta beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 


| 
| 


pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land 
from extra assessment due to improvement. 
‘These advances, termed tasavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improveinent, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the captbal sunk. 
Tanks.—Next to the well, the indizenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 


| or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 


ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size, It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perlyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet ut water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian clvili- 
sation, Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput, district of Madras, which atill frri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 3,100 years old. Tank irrigation 4a 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 


ed , provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
well, then raised by bullocks who waik down a | development 


in Madras. In the ryotwart 


ramp Of a length approximating to the depth | tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the amall: 


of the well. 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into & sump auto- 
mitically on reaching the surface. Vy this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 


Sometimes the mot is just a leather | 


est tanks are controlled by Government, In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figuras 
the areca Irrigated trom tanks is about eight 
inillion acres, but in many cases the supply is 


raised at atime, and in its simplicity, and the | extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct-!a refuge im famine they are often quite uselesa 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot isiinusmuch as the raintall deea not suffice to All 
unsurpassed kn efficiency, There ts also the!them and they retuain dry throughout, the 
Persian wheel. an endless chain of earthenware! Reason. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of othet/fainfall for the three months October to De- 


countries is largely a result of its geographica]| cember amonots to 31°78 inches. 
The great land area of Asia to the! region in which the weather is unsettled, during 


position. 


northward and the enormous sea expanse of, 


the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling ita principal 
meteorological features. When 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
fn the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intensa cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 


The other 


this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 


the North-'a succession of shallow storms from the west- 


ward. The number and character of these 
torma wary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, ip Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 


regions, while, when the Northern Homisphere!and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 


is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 


Peshawar the total rainfall forthe four months, 


December to March, amounts to 5°75 inches 


it an immense current of air which carries; while the total fall for the four months, June 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour! to September, is 4°65 inches, showing that the 
Which it has picked up in the course of its longj rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indianjin this region than that. of the summer mon- 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the year parts;soon. ‘These two periods of subsidiary ‘‘ rains’’ 
of India are deluged with rain and at another; are of the greatest economic importance. The 
persistent dry weather prevails. i fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
‘actual amount, while that of North-west India 
Monsoons.— The all-important fact in the though small in absolute amount Is of the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the! greatest consequence as cn it largely depend 
seasons Known as the summer and winter mon: the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are: 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea-| Spring Menths.—-March to May and part of 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air; June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
movement are the characteristic features of this'of temperature and decrease of barometric 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- | pressure throughout India. During this period 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province! there occurs a steady transference northward 
and the Punjab about the middle of September} of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds;maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
set in over that area and the weather becomes; 100° occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
iresh and pleasant. These fine weather con-:of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward | 105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
fO that by the end of October, they embrace vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem: 
all parts of the country except the southern peratures, varying between 105° and 1109, 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the; prevail over the greater part of the interior 


ear have extended to the whole of the Indian | 


«und and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are :—Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India; 
to the south of these the ncrth-east winds of 
the winter mongoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 


of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide areca Including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
reture hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919. During this 


ing area of fine weather which, ag the season | perind of rising temperature ind diminishing 


progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian| barometric pressure, great 


land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz.,, the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 


weather of the whole year, for while the total: 


rainfall for the four months June to September, 


a.e., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob-| 
servatory amounts to 15°46 inches the total: 


iterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ. 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the alr circulaticn 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes & 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing Jand and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. Thése take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and haijistorms in regions where there’ 
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is inter-action between damp sea winds anddry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
areon that account very destructive beirg 
know as ‘“ Nor’westers”’ in Bengal. 


By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes, During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 85° south the wind circulation 
ia that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80°-35° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator, Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
i.e., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the nerth-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
cact wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above. the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea, It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern ‘Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds crosa the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
Tising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
ladea winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India, 


When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° 8. to Lat, 80° N. the southern 
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half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
impotant fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas aod flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 


The current enters the Indian seas guite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Rengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweey)- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barricr 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three und a half to four 
months, viz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great us that of the Bengal current. blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost. continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out Into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passiag onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the fastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas, In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows trom enuth- 
west and is thua_ directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of tho 
Trrawady to which {t gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the Influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest.in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
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from the southward over Bengal, is then of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 


directed westward by the barrier of 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and fairly frequent rain over the, 


the 1901 and shows the monthly distribution :-— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 


lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to; Bay of Benga! .. . 1 ¢ 18 28 
ee ee eee ar, Suly Aug.Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 
‘o the south of this easterly w of the! ; 

Bay current and to the nozth of the westerly / 89 of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 

wind of the Arabian Sea current there exis 

a debatable area running roughly from Hissar | Jau, Feb, Mar. Apl. May June 

in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and;ArabianSea .. ., 2 165 ., 

part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 

current of the monsoon prevails. In this area! Suly Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec, 

the rainfall is uncertain and would probably: Arabian Sea 3 1 1 5 


be light, but that the storms from the Bay of! 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 


The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June tu September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east” 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
tue centre und east of the Peninsula and ia 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is ouly 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month distribution for the| 
whole of Ladia is :— | 
| 


May 3°1 inches. 
June ae ao!) 

July 

August .. ..10°3 
September ent 0 
October .. .. 33 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon perivd. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and eud of the season, viz., 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
& constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
Beason. The following givea the total number 


The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces variae 
tions from the normal. and that in some 
years these variations are very large. ‘This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall, The most important va- 
riations tn this element which may occur are :— 


(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
avd North-west India. 


{2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 


Karly termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the ccuntry. 


(3) 


(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usua 
to one part and !ess than usual to an- 
other part of the country, Examples 
of this occur every year. 


About the middle of September fine ard 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
corth-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy Weather at the same time cOn- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous Variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats {itself ycar 
after year, 


(Fur monsoon of 1986, see page $40) 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of the Department.—The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in, 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date. The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties. The main cxist- 
ing functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed. may be 
briefly summarised as follows :— 


(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal] 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 


(6) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of metcorological 
data from ships. 


(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of metcorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics. These werc originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 


(d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. ‘These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 


(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 


(f) 


(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (e.g., 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general. 


The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 


(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 


(4) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 


(j) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of inatru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 


(k) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in collaboration with the Royal Air Force. 


(4) The training and examination in meteo- 
tology of candidates for air pilots’ licenses. 


(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture a subject on which the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations. 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as— 


(n) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
Sieg of chronometers for the Royal Indlan 

avy. 


(0) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona. 


(p) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physicr 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 


(q) Maintenance of scismological instruments 
at various centres. 


ORGANISATION. 


It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely loca] obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast {tn 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires the co-operation of some hundreds 
of persons. In India some 400 observers 
co-operate daily to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, where, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and_ chart 
them on maps; meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 


An efficient system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of weather reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-communica- 
tion Convention. 


While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of practical meteorology, its ap- 
plication to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organlsation. 
Aviators require detailed intormation about the 
weather; they wish to know winds at different 
levels, have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along with forecasts of changes in these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 


Definite recommendations —regardin the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather Information 
at serodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe G of the International 
Convention of Air Navigation. In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteorolo- 
gista should be stationed at aerodromes at 
reasonabie intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current {ntormet op 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
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routes up to the next aerodrome of the same | formation to aerodromes from a few observatories 
class. Forecast centres should be established} on the route to supplement the information 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial avaliable in the reports supplied by the fore- 








routes and forecasts prepared at such centres’ 


should be transmitted to the other saerodromes 
for the information of pilots. Other recom- | 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa- | 
tions and manner of codifying them. 


In Europe practically all observatories record | 
and telegraph readings at least thrice daily, ; 


while etatinna near air ranter dn an everv heed! 


along air routes, In addition, every aerodrome : 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports; 
from certain stations along the air routes a few. 
of these at half-hourly and most at hourly: 
intervals in order that the aviators may be: 
supplied with current up-to-date information 
of actual weather on the air route itself. In 
India*, the meteorological service for aviation : 
is for financial reasons, not able to attain the 
minimum recommended in annexe G of the 
International Convention. The net-work of: 
observatories in India is much sparser than: 
that in Europe and America and the frequenc 
of observations taken at each of them much. 
rmaller. The four-thousand-mile air route 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic charts a 
day based on observations taken twice daily 
at observatories reporting to them. The sole ; 
forecasting centre in Southern India is at Poona 
where facilities are available for the issue of onc 
forecast daily. The opening of a chain. 
wireless stations along the main trans-India: 
air route has enabled special metcorological | 
facilities to be made available to airmen flying 
along that route. A system of exchange af 
current weather reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route and of voluntary | 
reports of warning of adverse weather has been | 


i 


Persian Gulf. 
-Vatories specialise in the study of Geophysics, 


-in the study of the solar physics, 
‘section describes in somewhat greater detail, 
‘the general duties of the offices mentioned above. 


casting centres. 

In order to fulfil the various duties described 
above, the organisation of the department is 
made up of a central office, 7 sub-offices, 36 
pilot balloon observatories and $28 weather 
Observatories of various classes to distribute 
over 3 region stretching from Persia, Aden, 
Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the east. 
The central office at Poona is the administrative 


AD MAVAUTU VUUWTUCLE ULIG VIUNUTS @b FTVUULLA, VaIUULl 

and Karachi. Forecasting for aviation — 

divided between these three offices and two 
Offices at Peshawar and Quetta; the last two 
forecast for military flying and do not serve 
civil aviation. Storm-warning for shipping 
in the Bay of Bengal is carried on by the Meteoro- 
logical Officer at Calcutta, while similar duties 


‘in respect of the Arabian Sea are undertaken at 
Poona. 


The Upper Air Observatory, Agra, 
is in administrative charge of all the pilot 
balloon observatories in India, Burma and _ the 
The Bombay and Alibag Obser- 


particularly terrestrial magnetism and seismology 
while the observatory at Kodaikanal specialists 
The next 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 


(2) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F. U. W!.)— 
The general administration of the depart- 
ment is carried on by the Headquarters Office 
in Poona. In addition, it is in immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourth 
and fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 


introduced with the co-operation of the Director | scrutiny of records and checking and computa- 
uf Wireless and the Director of Civil Aviation: tion of data received from them, It receives 
making it possible for each wireless station to; telegraphic reports of morning observations 
have in a collected form the information regard- | collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
ing actual weather at neighbouring stations on! first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
the air-route. for supply to filers. Stations taking ijn India and issues daily a telegraphic summary 
part in the scheme are Karachi, Jodhpur,/of general weather conditions with forecasts 
Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab,; of probable changes in weather during the 
Sandoway, Bassein, Rangoon and Victoria Point. next 24 hours for the whole country. It 
Apart from routine observations at stated) yndertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
times, airmen can obtain information of current’ for practically the whole country except north- 
local weather at any time by wireless, by special | vast India, and the issue of warnings for 
requisition. Further the transmission, along the | storms in the Arabian Sea. Its duties on behalf 
wireless chain, twice daily, of the latest weather | of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
forecasts and upper wind and low cloud informa: |reports to airmen on routes in central and 
tion for each part ot the air route has been ‘southern India; for the Karachi-Madras air 
arranged, This enables the latest weather service, it issues forecasts for the major section 
reports to be available to air-craft in flight as viz, Ahmedabad to Madras. ‘This office 
well as at the principal aerodromes on the route prepares and publishes the Daily, Weekly and 
where they are displayed suitably on weather Monthly Weather Reports, and an Annual 
notice boards. _ Volume entitled the ‘‘ India Weather Review,” 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
rainfall data of about 3,000 stations in India. 


For the Karachi -Madras service, arrangements 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 


exist for communicating current weather in- 


Se eeiarianntetoeime nae ce ee 


* Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled “ Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 
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also publishes an annual volume containing: 
all upper air data collected in India. It is 
responsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., for all 
observatories in India. It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country. 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea. It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains. 
It is also responsible for the design, specification 
test and repair of all meteorological instru- 
ments. On its transfer from Simia to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather. 
observatory. It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology. It 
is now one of the two main centres for the con- 
duct of upper air research in India; sounding 
balloon work directed from there has been. 
largely responsible for our present extension of 
knowledge of the free atmosphere over the 
Peninsula. Publications of meteorological 
research in the Department are edited and 
issued from Poona. ‘This office also collects and 
compiles, for the International Commission, 
the upper air data collected over India, Ceylon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Somaliland and British East Africa. 


A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
been sanctioned Lace erga and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
Its statistical investigations include a critical 
enquiry into the available data on the 
area and yield of crops for the various 
presidencies and districts in India and, 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the accumulated meteorological 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microclimatology, evolve suitable ins- 
truments for such work, standardize methods 
of observations and in general undertake a 
detailed study of the air layer near the ground. 


(6) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 

ipore, alcutta P. W:., S. T.).—The 
Alipore Office serves as a regional forecast 
centre and is responsible for the publi- 
cation of the Calcutta Daily Weather Report 
for storm warning in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy rainfall warning in north-east India, It 
issues weather reports to airmen on routes 
lying in: Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
rissa and the east United Provinces; on the 
trans-India route, ita responsibility extends over 
the section Allahabad to Victoria Point. To 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established morning chart, the area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs. 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprisin 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces 
including the checking and cmpusation of 
data therefrom. It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Fort William, by wireless to 
shipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indfan telegraph and railway 


+ Classified into various classes, the number as 
as follows :~~ 
Win6, W2=166, W386, W422, WS m24 


‘have been started at Drigh Ro 
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systems. It is also a first class weather 
observatory, pilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station. 

(c) Karachi (F. W!. P. A.).—This office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues weather 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and in 
Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and north Gujarat. On the empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
Bushire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east. 


The forecasting office is temporarily located 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Road Civil Aerodrome when buildings 
are provided there. Meanwhile, a first class - 
weather observatory and pilot patloon station 
ad, 


The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Rajputana and the west United Provinces. As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obser 
vations received from the observatories under 
ts own control. A daily weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 


measure. 
(2) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 
'U. Wi. gy. —Agra Observatory is the head- 


quarters of all pilot balloon work in India. It 
is responsible for the maintenance and super- 
vision of the work of the pilot balloon obser- 
vatories in India, Burma and the Persian 
Gult and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations ; 
these duties have necessitated the provision of a 
hydrogen factory to make hydrogen gas and 
compress it into tubes, as well as the pro- 
vision of a workshop for the design, manu- 
facture and repair of instruments, principally 
for upper air work. Ali data from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, checked, 
and statistically summarised at Agra. This 
observatory is also a principal centre of u es 
air research work in India. The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 90,000 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India. There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 


_.(e) Colaba and  Alibag Observatories 
'W1, S. T. M.).—These observatories specialise 
n the charg He geophysics, particularly terres- 
trial magnetism and selsmology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory. The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag, as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the International Commission 


it stood on 31st March 1934 would be distributed 
and W615, 
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for Terrestrial Magnetism. The observatories | 
take star or sun observations for the d 
mination of time; and the Colaba Observa- 
tory is responsible for the time-ball service at 
the rat Harbour and the rating of chrono- 
meters belonging to the Royal Indian Navy. 
In recent years researches on atmospheric 
electricity and microseisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there. 
(Sp. 


(f) Kodaikanal W!, §.).—The ob- 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped for spectroscopic observations and 
research. The routine work is decided in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Tnternational Astronomical Union which pre: 
vent any serious overlapping of work in the 
comparatively few solar physics observatorie: 
in theworld. This observatory also undertake: 
the duties of a first class weather observatory 
and a seismological station. | 


(9) Quetta and Peshawar (F. Wi. P. A.)| 
Aviation on a regular basis was first stared in, 
this country by the Royal Air Force in north- | 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced there. Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started in 
1925 at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an R. A. F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta -Karachi air 
routes for R.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own 
Immediate neighbourhood. Route forecast 
for the Royal Air Force fiying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these offices. The Meteorological Department 
has been exercising full technical control over 
the work of the two offices, supplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories. An officer 
seconded from the Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the Royal Air Force is now holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta; the 
office at Peshawar is in charge of a Royal Air, 
Force officer who is under the technical, not! 
administrative control of the Meteorological 
Department. 


7. The auxiliary centres are situated at 
Rangoon, Akyab, Dum Dum*, Allahabad, 
J oe and Drigh Road. The professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation. 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 


* At present the functions of this centre are 
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Meteorological Officc, Poona,—Dr 
. Normand, M.A., D.Sc. (Edin.), 
Genera] of Observatories. 


Meteorologists. -Dr. 8S. K. Banerji, M.8c., 
(Calcutta); Mr. V. V. Sohoni, B.A., M.8e., 
(Bombay) (on leave); Dr. K. R. Ramanathan, 
hare B.Sc. (Bombay), M.sc., and Ph‘D. (Lond.) 

r. 8. Basu, M.Sc. (Allahabad); Mr. J. M. Sil; 
B.A. (Calcutta), B.Sc. (Eng.), (Boston Tech.) ; 
Dr, S. R, Savur, M.A, (Madras), Ph. D. (London); 
and Mr. A. A. K. Roy, B.Sc. (Cal.), B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.A., D.sc. (Madras); Dr, K. J. Kabraji, B.A. 


. a W 
Director- 


Assistant Meteorologists.—Mr. V. D. Iyer, 
B.A. (Madras); Mr. Barkat Ali, B.4., M.8c. 
(Punjab); Mr. B. N. Screenivasaiah, M.Sc. 


(Calcutta) ; Dr. K. Das, M.Sc. (Punjab), Ph.D. 
(Lond,); Mr. S. 8S, Lal, M.Sc, (Lucknow & Lond.), 
D.1.0. and Mr. U. N. Ghosh, M.se. (Offg.). 


Agricultural ogist.—-Dr. LL. 


Meteorol 
Ranidas, M.A., Ph.D. (Calcutta). 
Meteorologist.— 


Agricultura Assistant 
Dr. BR. J. Kalamkar, B.ag., B.Sc. (Nagpur), 
Ph, b. (London). 

Observatory. Agra. Mr. G. 
(Calcutta), Meteorologist 
N. K. Sur, D.sc. (Allahabad) 


A. 


Upper iy 

thatterji, M.Sc. 
n charge; Dr. 
Meteorologist; Mr. S. LL. Malurkar, B.Sc. 
(Mys.), M.Sc. (Cantab.), Assistant Meteorolo- 
gist; Mr. S. P. Venkiteshwaran, B.A. (Hons.) 
(Madras); and Dr. A. K. Das, M.SC. (Cal.), D.S¢, 
(Paris), Assistant Meteorologist. 
Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta.— 
. 8. N. Sen, Msc. (Cal. and Lond.), Ph.D. 
(Lond.), Meteorologist; Mr. B. K. Roy, M.8¢c. 
Colour) Assistant Meteorologist; Mr. 8S. 
kK. Das, M.Sc. (Dacca and Lond.), D.L.c. (Lond.,), 
F, R. Met. See. Sec. (Lond.), Assistant Meteo- 


logist and Mr. C, Ramaswamy, M.A. (Hons) 
(Madras,) Assistant Meteorologist. 


Meteorological Office, Karachi—Dr. 5S. K. 
Pramanik, M.Sc. (Lucknow), Ph.D. (Lond.), 
D.1.C., Meteorologist; Dr. B. N. Desai, M.S8e. 
(Bombay), Ph.D. (Edin.), B.A., LL.B, (Bombay), 
Assistant Meteorologist ; and Dr, 5. 1, M.Sc, 
(Benares), Ph.D. (Lond.), D.1.0., Assistant Meteo- 
rologist. 


Meteorological Office, Bombay.—Dr. 8. 
C. Roy, Msc. (Calcutta), D. se. (Lond.), 
Meteorologist. 


Solax Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal. 
Dr. T. Royds, D.Sse. (London), Director, an 
Dr, A. L, Narayan, M.A., D.8c, (Madras), Meteo- 
rologist, 


Meteorological Office, R. A. F., Peahawar.— 
Mr. L. H. Starr, Meteorological Officer. 


Meteorological Office, R. A. F, Quetta.— 
Mr PR Krishna Rao, Bsc. (Mysore) (Offg.) 


being carried on by the Meteorological Office at 


Calcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Dum Dum. 
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Monsoon of 1936. 


MONSOON OF 1936. 
There were no pronounced breaks in the! on the 16th and the 24th respectively crossed the 


monsoon, but the precipitation of the period, 
June to September, was unevenly distributed, 
there being several spells of heavy rain in the 
the Gangetic plain, giving rise to serious floods, 
and scanty rains in the Deccan and Gujerat. 
Averaged over the plains of India, the season's 
rainfall was in excess by 4 per cent. 


June—The Arabian Sea branch of the 
monsoon was established in Malabar on the 20th 
May. It advanced northwards as a rather weak 
and shallow current but strengthened somewhat 
along the west coast early in the month, and also 
entered the Peninsula temporarily. Early in 
the third week of June it again strengthened on 
the west coast and remained fairly vigorous over 
the Peninsula during the last ten days of the 
month. Under the influence of a storm which 
formed in the north Bay on the 11th the Bay 
Monsoon extended into the central parts of the 
country, Gujarat and temporarily to the United 
Provinces. A strengthening of the monsoon 
current towards the end of the third week led to 
the establishment of the monsoon in the United 
Provinces and its extension into north-west 
India. A depression formed on the 26th near 
the Sandheads and strengthened the monsoon 
from the Konkan to Orissa, while another depres- 
sion, which appeared over the Central Provinces 
on the 28th and travelled westwards, strengthen- 
ed it generally in north-west India and caused its 
extensioninto Sind. Severe floods were reported 
from Assam, the Central Provinces and the 
United Provinces causing damage to life and 
property. 


‘uly.—The monsoon was active in north-east 
India, the United Provinces, the cast and north 
Punjab and in and around the Central Provinces. 
This activity was mainly due to (1) two depres- 
sions which passed inland from the Bay of 
Bengal on the 8rd and 28rd of the month, (2) 
two land depressions which appeared near 
Lucknow on the 7th and 27th, and (3) a low 
pressure wave which passed inland from the 
north-west angle of the Bay on the 18th. In 
particular, the two Lucknow depressions were 
responsible for heavy rain in the United Pro- 
vinees, a8 a result of which severe floods occurred 
in the Ramganga, Gumti, Tapti and Gogra 
rivers and caused considerable damage to a 
aumber of villages and towns. 


—During the first five days of the 
month the monsoon was strong in and around 
the Central Provinces and caused widespread and 
locally heavy rain there. The following were 
the chief features of the weather during the next 
three weeks, (1) The marked activity of the 
seasonal trough of low pressure over the Gangetic 
plain between the Sth and 10th resulting in 
strong monsoon in the United Provinces and 
north-east India, with very heavy rain in the 
east United Provinces leading to serious Hoods 
there once again. {2) fwo depressions, which 
formed in the Bay of Bengal off the Orissa coast, 


Orissa coast. Both filled up over the Central 
Provinces, the first on the 18th August and the 
second on the Ist September. These gave 
abundant rainfall over the Central Provinces 
and Orissa. The first of these also strengthened 
the monsoon over the Peninsula as a whole, while 
the second caused spell of strong monsoon over 
the north Madras coast and north Hyderabad. 
But for these two spells and another along the 
west coast and the north Deccan during the 
first week, the monsoon was generally weak over 
the Peninsula during the month. The Bay 
branch of the monsoon Was fairly active in Lower 
Burma. There were spells of strong monsoon in 
north-west India, particularly along and near 
the western Himalayas, between the 3rd and the 
ne the 10th and the 12th and the 17th and the 
22nd. 


September.—‘he monsoon was strong from 
Bengal to the east Punjab and in and around 
the west Central Provinces on the first two days. 
After the 3rd, it weakened in Bengal and Assam 
but continued to be active from Chota Nagpur 
to the west United Provinces, and in the Central 
Provinces till the 5th. In association with a 
depression which, forming in the north Bay of 
Bengal off the Orissa coast on the 5th, travelled 
across the central parts of the country and 
merged into the seasonal low over north-west 
India after four days, the monsoon was stro 
in Orissa, the Central Provinces, Gujerat an 
north-west India generally. It continued to be 
active over northern and central India till the 
12th after which its activity was confined to 
north-east India. 


The Arabian Sea monsoon was gencrally weak 
over the Peninsula during the first half of the 
month, while the Bay branch was active during 
the first week in Burma and weakened thereafter. 
By the middle of the 3rd week the transition 
type of weather began to sct in and thunderstorm 
activity commenced in the Peninsula and north- 
east India. This activity increased in the 
Peninsula after the 23rd and in consequence part 
of the Deccan partially made up its deficiency 
of rains during the monsoon proper. 


October.—Two severe cyclonicstorms formed 
in the Bay of Bengal, one in the first week and 
the other in the fourth week. The former which 
developed in the central Bay and crossed the 
Orissa coast recurved via Chota Nagpur to east 
Bengal. It caused widespread and locally heavy 
rain in Burma and north-east India including 
Orissa. The second formed in the south Bay 
and crossed the Circars coast causing widespread 
and locally heavy rain along the east Madras 
and Orissa coast and in the Central Provinces. 
The north-east monsoon set in over the Bay of 
Bengal early in the third week of the nonth and 
was established towards the middle of that week. 
A weatern disturbance passed across north-west 
Indla but the associated rainfall was scanty. 
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The total rainfall for the season—June to September—averaged over the plains of India 


was 38.2 inches, 4 per cent. in excess of the normal. The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal rainfall of the period : 


RAINFALL, JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1936. 





DIVISIONS. 
Percentage 
Actual. Normal. as soo ie 
Normal. Normal, 
Inches. | Inches. | Inches. | 
Burma... .. «swe | COB 61.9 | — 0.1 0 
Assam - oe ae ae ‘is 63.1 66,1 — 3.0 — 5 
Bengal ae <a ee oh ‘ 54,2 54.3 — 0.1 0 
Orissa ie 3a ae ee 55.8 | 43.5 | +12.3 +28 
Bihar eae Sa. a 51.5 | 41.9 | 49.6 +23 
United Provinces .. “2 wk ae | 5'.8 33.5 ! +17.3 +52 
Punjab ww wwe oe 17.4 15.3 : + 2.1 | +14 
North-west Frontier Province .. i 7.3 | 8.0 | — 0.7 | —9 
Sind és 7 oe ae es | 4.1 | 5.2 | — 1.1 —21 
Rajputana .. rs ne ee? | 17.8 | 19.1 : — 1.3 : —7 
Bombay .. 0.20 ee wes $2.7 | 39.7 | —7.0 | —18 
Central India de os = es | 32.7 | 33.1 | — 0.4 —1 
Central Provinces .. 4 as < 47.8 | 40.5 | + 7.3 +18 
Hyderabad a és 20.9 | 26.5 | — 5,6 —21 
Mysore ne a - 7 e271 02.4 + 0.8 +1 
Madras 4g wee tes 28.1 23.5 — 0.4 —1 














Mean of India wy a - a 38.2 36.6 + 1.6 +4 


ee Sane P eae ean Trametes ee erent 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background, This 

enern! truth is illustrated by a study of the 
istory of famine in India, For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture js dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall, The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at alj. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no A goons to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracta of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a biade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rai)- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfal! for theirreserves. The 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. Inan exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem, 


Famine under Native Rule. 


Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, ‘Io 1630,’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, “a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine In India 
under Native rule, Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only cleven of the £69 
families at Swally survived, He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them, In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any Hving 
persons ; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets Ite twenty together, nobody burying 
them, Thirty thousaod had perished in’ the 
town alone, Pestilence followed famine.”” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison tn hig volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, 4vallable forthe whole of india. In 
India there is now no such thing ag a_ food 
famine; the country always produces cnough 
food for the whole of the population; famine 
when it comesis a moncy famine and the task 


people lived from hand to mouth and had no/ of the State is confined to providing the means 


store of food to fall back upon. 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises, 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole fleld. But now 
that machinery has reached a _ remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered witha network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the aired of the soil and rendered large areas 
muc 


less dependent on the monsoon rainfall, . 


At the same time the scientific stud y of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones, The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit, 


The spread of manufacturing enterprise has |faminein 


Nor hadi they | for those affected by drought to carn enough 


to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
ex periences through which it was evolved, 


History of Recent Famines., 


The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
a8 the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency, It affected 180,000 
square milesand 47,600,000 people, The Bengal 
Government was & tittle slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but later food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. 'Thirty- 
five mijlion units were relleved (a unit is one per- 
son au pported for one day) at a Cost of 95 lakhe, 
‘The mortality was very heavy, and it Js eatimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone, This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western Indla of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such 8 distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one miilion emigrated, There was 
har in 1873-74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 1876-78, ‘This affected Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for, Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute: 
two years and in the second year extended to |it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and ' India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
to a small tractin the Punjab, The total area, marked by several distinctive features. The 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu: | rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
lation 58,500,000. Warmed by the excessive defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire In several localities there was practically no 
to secure economy the Government relief pro-! rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
' gramme waa not entirely successful, The excess famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 

mortality in this famine Is said to have been | the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
5,250,000 in British territory alone, Through- and brought a crop of difficulties in ite train. 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relteved : Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
at a cost of Rs. 8% crores, Charitable contri- been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colontee lity was thought to be famizs immune, were 
aggregated Rs, 84 lakhs, ‘affected; the people here being softened by 


‘ prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
The Famine Codes. ‘of saving their cattle, and came within the 
The experiences of this famine showed the: 


necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presideacy of Sir Richard Strachey, ' 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended: 
to meet later experience, form the basts of the. 
famine relief system to-day, They recommend-! 
ed (1)that rh rat plata should be given on the ' 
relief works to the abie-hodied, at a wage suffi 

cient for suppor, on the condition of perform 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
Nef should be given in their villages or in poor. 
houses to those who are unable to work, They: 
recommended that the food supply should be, 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands uponit, They advised ; 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue ; 
in proportion to the crop fallure, In sending a. 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main-— 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at ita normal level of comfort.’’ Provincial. 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the. 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square: 
miies were affected, with a population of 
69,500,000. The numbers relieved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. 


t 


was remitted to the extent of Rs. 1} crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1# crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. 1 
crore, of which Rs. 1} crore was subscrib 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,000. ‘The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a 


1 
1 


in gery life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had eyer been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest: 
the proposals of thie Commission or the te 

ne, 


to recover from the stock, the great 
of 18099-1900 supervened. 
The Famine of 1899-1900. 


This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
Population of 59,500,000. Im the Central 


1 


ommiseion under Sir James. 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained : 


1 


| ston 


scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Centra) India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in tbeir train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Ra 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread: acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by ioans to the extent of Rs. 3} crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
aldministration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which fol'owed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
jatd down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themsalves, whilst 


The , ti e allowed to deteriorate 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7} crores, revenue: 1 peli be pis a ‘decining scale, . 


they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ‘* putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was tho 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of reliet 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended ; proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 


The Modern System. 


The Government of India are now in posses- 
of complete machinery to combat the 
‘effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
‘meat is kept informed of the meteorological 


iY 
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conditions and the state of the crops: pro- 
grammes uf suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped.into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlistea, revenue suspended | 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in. 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are. 


Relief. 
The Outlook. 


Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for- 
iner times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 


converted into relief works on Code principles. succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief there has been in silent progress an economic 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the revolution in India. n the year 1918 
rains the people are moved from the large|the rains failed more serfously and over a 
works to small works near their villages, liberal} wider area than during any monsoon in the 
advances are made to agriculturists for the | recent history of India. ‘The deficiency in the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When lrainfall was more marked than in the great 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few ‘re-|famine of 1899. Yet such was the Increased 
maining works are gradually cloged and gratui- | resisting power of the people that instead of a 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical demand for State relief from over five millions, 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera {the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
which 80 often accompanies famine, and ma-' public assistance was never 80 large as six hun- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the!dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
tains break. ‘the community was insignificant; the effects of 

the drought completely disappeared with the 

Famine Protection. igood rains of the following year. 


Side by side with the perfection of the ma- F 
chinery for the relicf of famine has gone the Increased Resisting Power. 
development of famine protection. The Fa-. ‘The causes of this economic change in the con- 
nine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, : ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
and often the only means of securing protec- are many. We can only brietly indicate them 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and: here. Thereis a much greater mobility in Indian 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These !abour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
are of two classes, productive and protective. ‘clung to nis village until State relief in one form 
Froductive works being estimated to yield ‘or another was brought almost to his doors. 
profits which will pay interest and sinking . Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
fund charges are met from loans; protective girds up his loins and gocs in search of employ- 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue.' ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
In order to guarantee that there sbould be the supply of labour is, when general economic 
continuous progress with protective works, conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted: demand, or on the constructional works which 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart trom the ire always in progress either through State or 
general revenues Ra. 14 crores annually or: private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
one million sterling. The first charge on this: 3enerally commands some _ store of value, 
grant is famine relief, the second protective often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. Tha exports in favour of India in normal times ia 
chain of protective ruilways is now practically | approximate! £50 millions a year. The gold 
complete. Great progress is being made with ' and silver bullion in which this is largely Nquid- 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice. ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- suis orin ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
gramme of protective irrigation works hagiinan emergency. The prodigious colning of 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
Deccan—the most famine-susceptible district the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
in India—and in the Centra] Provinces. ‘present small ditfused savings, which take this 

‘form owing to the absence of banking institutions 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under: and lack of confidence in the banking system, 
the Government of India Act of 1919,: There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and ; More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Assam) are required to contribute from their !is now la aur colar and in other Provinces, 
resources & fixed sum every year forexpendi-. particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
ture on famine. These annual assignmconts ‘of the Bombay Deccan, irrlgation works have 
van be expended on relief of famine only, : been constructed, which break the shock of a 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised ‘failure of therains. ‘The natural growth of the 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund. ‘The | population was for some years reduced by plague 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object,‘ and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
for expenditure on Famine Rellef proper, the, enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
word ‘Famine’ being held to cover famine, millions of people. ‘This prevented the increase 
dae to drought or other natural calamities. of congestion, but brought some areas 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is: particularly in the Indian States, below their 
regarded as Invested with the Governor. | former ed enpleaeily ea capacity, 
General inCouncl! and 1s available for expen-: (The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under! 30 million in the population since 1921.) 
certain restrictions, on protective and other: The increase of railways distributes the 
works for relief of famine ‘ resources of the country with ease; the spread 


Famine Trust. 


of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit, Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine cod>, there is no reason to suppose 
that there wil] ever recur such an emergency as 
tlrat of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others’! 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 


The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and rogular famine was declared In parts 
Of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not execed 0°45 million which was consider- 
ably legs than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 


The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 


Outside the Government programme there 
is always sztope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government. aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the oe 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Governmert securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 


This Trust Fund in & few years increased to 
Rs. 28,10.000. During 1934 it increased further 
the invested balances of tho United Provinces 
Famine Orphans’ fund being transferred to tho 
Trust. It now stands at Rs, 32,78,400. It is 
officially culled the Indian People’s Famine 
Trust, and was constituted under the Charitable 
Endowment Act. 1800. The income of the 
Trust is administered by a board of manage- 


jin the same year. 
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ment consisting of 13 members appointed from 
different provinces and Indian States, Sir 
Ernest Burdon, K.0.1.B., C.S.1., 1.0.8,, Auditor- 
General in Indla, is the Secretary & Treasurer of 
the Trust. The endowment of Rs. 32,78,400 
above mentioned is permanently Invested and 
the principal never taken for expenditure, The 
income from it is utilised for rellef work as 
necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings acoumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary The temporary 
investments—in Government Securities—at the 
end of 1936 stood at Rs. 3,200 and the cash 
balance at the same time was Rs. 28,097-5-8, 
so that the total available for expenditure at the 
commencement of 1937 was Rs. 31,297-5-8. 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern: 
ment in regard to famine rellef and of the diffe- 
rence In the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
sal makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 

inable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 

rm has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the oventa of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs, 60,000 
| during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
'of distress caused by floods Was Rs. 4,75,000 
The terms of the Trust 


fortunately, permit of management cn lines 


‘according with modern needs. 
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Hydro-Electric 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already becn made. India not 
Only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial devclopment andthe favourable 
initia) conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial de velopment which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians, 


and the special attention which the circum-: pa 


stances of the war have compelled Government | 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation : 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid | 

wth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
ndia within the next few years. Indeed, the. 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power | 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or ofl. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except In a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred ; 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water powcr and its; 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other; 
hand,immense possibilitics, both as regards | 
the quantity available and the cheapness at | 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts, 
of India. ; 

Water power schemes, pure and simpie, are! 
Generally difficult in India, because the power! 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfallis only ; 
during & smal) portion of the year. Perennial’ 
rivers with sufficient watcr throughout the year: 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, ; 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry : 
season, Favourable sites for thisexist in many: 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions; 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the: 
progress alrcady made in utilising such op-; 
portunities by the electrical transmission of | 


wer affords high encouragement for the | 


Development. 


power, of which only some 285,000 h, p. is sup- 
pied by electricity from steam, ofl or water 
he water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1 million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
rts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tifle Studies. 


The Report pointa out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to ita 
great cxisting and projected schemes at 
Lonavia, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
continued under their management until 1929, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro-Electrie Agencies, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest. These undertakings are :— 

(a) The Tata Hydro-Elcc- 

tric Power Supply 
Company, Ltd. . Started in 1915, 


(}) The Andhra Valley 
Electric Power Sup- 


ply Company, Ltd. - », 1922. 
(c) The Tata Power Com- 
pany, Ltd. 93 »» 1927. 


These Hydro- Electric schemes have a coni- 
bined normal capacity of 246,000 H.P. and 
provide electrical energy for the City of Bombay, 


uture, Further, hydro-electric schemes can | Bombay suburbs, Thana, Kalyan and Greater 


frequently be associated with important irriga-| 
tion projects, the water being first used to, 


drive the turbines at the generating statione, 


and then alstributed over the ficlds. 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necewsity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India In 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, ¢.1.F., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I.0.8., Electrical Adviser fo the Government 
ef India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the Inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in Indla absorbed over a _ million horse 


; Poona, 


i Bombay, after London, is the second largest. 
| City in the British Empire and is the largest 
| manufacturing centre in India, 1ts population in- 
| cluding suburbs at the 1931 census was 1,326,913 
; With a total population of approximately 
; 1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
,companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 

consume about 150,000 H.P., which until these 

Hydro- Electric schemes came into operation, was 

entirely produced by thermal stations using 
| fuel coming from great distances. 


The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-leve) within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and econoniical Dower supply. 


i 





Hydro-Elecirtc Development. 


fhe hydraulic work” of the Tata Hydro- 
Electric’ Power Supply Company are situated 
near Lonavia at the top of the Bhor Ghats. 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in three lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, Walwan and Shirawta, from 
which it is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
the Forebay at Khandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House at Khopoli at 
the foot of the Ghats, where the head at turbine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet or approximately 750 lbs. 
per sq.inch. The normal capacity of the Power 

tation at Khopoli is 48,000KW or 64,300 H.P. 
This scheme was formally opened by H.E. The 
soNernoy of Bombay on the 8th of February 

915. — 


Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra River just to the North 
of the Tata Hydro-Klectric Supply Company’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW (or 
64,300 H.P.) could be developed. ‘These 
investigations resulted in the formation of 
the Andhru. Valley Power Supply Co. and 


tha annaternatgiann nAf bliin anhaman ¢ha nainainal 


a nen emcee avuw 


rae Bes “ele tes Gia Noe aes See 
long driven through solid trap rock to the scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steel pipes 4,600 feet long to the turbines in the 
generating station at Bhivpuri. The head of 
water at. turbine nozzles is 1,75 feet or approxi- 
mately 750 Ibs, per sq. inch. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 56 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from Khopoli. 


The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula River to the South-East of Bombay 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed capacity of 87,500 KW = or 
117,000 HP, The power is transmitted to 
Bombay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supply of the two 
carlier 
railways, 


The Tata Hydrco-Electric Power Supply Co., | 


Ths Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. and the 
Tata Power Company operating ay a unit under 
one Munayement supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the 


. 


Electric Supply & Tramways Co. Ltd., the | 


majority of the mills and industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B, & C.f. Railway for their suburban 


companies to mills, factories and | 
| 





! from the water available. 


e 


Bombay | 


electrification the whole of the energy required ! 


by the G. 1. P. Railway in Bombay City and for 


their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whol: 
of the electrical energy required by the Poona 
Wectric Supply Company and the distributing 
licensees in Thana, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs, 


these three schemes operating as a unit under | 
one Management provide an adequate and 
economical power supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
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This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 


The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companjes is of note, and it is of More than pass- 
ing interest to note that the Poona Electric Supply 
Company has recently adopted a similar course. 
This is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wites for many 
hundreds of niiles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the preasure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


Mysore Hydro-Electric Works. 


The first Hydro Electric Scheme of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed in the Kast, 
was that on the Cauvery River in Mysore 
State. which with its generating station, trans- 
mission line and distributing systein was in- 
augurated in 1902. 


The Cauvery River rises in the district of 
Coorg in the Western Ghats and flows across 
Mysore State. The principal object of this 

,scheme was the supply of power to the 
i Mining companies on the Colar Gold Field, 
about 92 miles from Sivasamudram, the site of 
the generating station. This transmission line 
was for a number of years the longest line tn 
Asia. Since 1902 the supply of electrical 
f energy from Sivasamudram has been provided 
; for Bangalore and Mysore cities and about 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of the State. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded so that its total capacity now stands at 
46,000 K.H.P. This is the maximunt obtainable 
This great inercase 
{has been made possible by the construction of 
| the Krishnarajusagar reservoir near Mysore “ity, 
which has a eapacity of 44,000 million cubic feet 
| ot Storage above the mininiuin draw off. 


The number of the consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands, The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this) growth in 
the use of electrical energy and have made a 
survey of Hydro Power resources of the State 


and = prepared plans for the construction 
of a second generating station at the must 


economical site, 


The more important sites where a Hydro- 
Electric power station can be constructed are 


delivered to the Mills, Factories and Railways | Mekadatu, the Shimshaw Falls, the Krishnaraja- 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease | sagar and the Jog Falls (the Gersoppa Falla). 
and now averages 0.51 of an anna per unit, These power sites provide Mysore State with 
which downward trend will continue as industries ample hydro power resources to meet the re- 
develop and individual consumptions increase, quirements of the State fora long time to come, 
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Works in Madras. 


The Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an 
undertaking of the Madras Government, was 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first 
stage of the project being completed at the 
end of 1932, The waters utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
Pykara river which drains from the Nilgiri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
sq. miles. The average rainfall in the area is 
110 in. per annum, the rainfal) varying consider- 
ably at various points. 


The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft. 
which is higher than any other in the British 
Empire or America. A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total capacity 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft., which will be 
utilised as required by the loadgrowth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H.P. can be developed 
in addition to the 30,000 H.P. from the tail 
water at a lower site where a further drop of 
1,000 ft, can be obtained. 


The present head utilised is only 3,080 ft., 
su evelo pins a maximum of 22,000 H.P. A 
large forebay of 58,000,000 cubic ft. capacity 
and another reservoir of 26,000,000 cubic feet 
poms the requisite storage. Water from the 
ntake of the river is led by a flume to the 
forebay from whence it is led through a single 
steel pipe to a surge pipe at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each in three 
sections of 27 in., 24 in., and 21 in. in diameter 
and 9,100 ft. in length. 


Three sets of direct coupled turbo-generators 
of 10,900 H.P. each generate 3 phase, 50 cycles, 
11,000 volts, which is taken through 110/66/11 
K.V. 7,810 K.V.A. transformers and switchgear 
in the yard of the generating station, and trans- 
mitted to the receiving station at Coimbator 
he miles away by adouble circuit transmission 

nes, 


The engineering features of the Mettur 
Hydro-Electric Scheme provide an interesting 
contrast to the Pykara Hydro-Hlectric Scheme 
now in operation. The Mettur (Stanley) Dam, 
one of the largest structures of its kind in the 
world, is 176 feet high and can impound a total 
of 93,500 million cubic feet of water. This 
storage Js primarily for irrigation purposes, but 
the water let down for irrigation is also to be 
utijised to the best advantage for the generation 
of hydro-electric power. 


During the construction of the dam four pipes 
8.6 feet in diameter were built into the struc- 
ture and equipped with the necessary valves, 
gates, screens, and other fittings. The function 
of these pipes was for surplussing from the 
reservoir during the latter part of the construc- 
tion period, and for power generation afterwards. 
Each of these pipes represent about 15,000 
horse-power awaiting development. Each pipe 
is designed to discharge a maximum of 1,250 
cusecs for power purposes. 


The operating head will vary from 160 feet at 
ful) reservoir leve] to a normal minimum of 80 
feet. The average head will be 135 fect. Under 
such water conditions a minimum demand of 
19,200 or 7,680 H.P. continuous may be met 
without the assistance of other plants. 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


It is proposed to instal four double horizontal 
Francis turbo-generator sets of 15,000 horse- 
power each, one of which will be spare. Only 
two units are to be provided at first, the third 
will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
seventh vear of operation, should load conditions 
justify the additional generating capacity, 


The original scheme included four single 
vertical units of 13,000 horse-power each but 
the Consulting Engineers to the Secretary of 
State for India preferred the arrangement out- 
lined above and their recommendation was 
adopted. The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse-power. 


The generators will operate at 11,000 volts, 50 
cycles, having a normal rating of 12,500 K.V.A. 
cach. They will be specially designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madras. 


Works in Kashmir. 


A scheme of much importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jheium, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying watcr sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power, 
Four pipes 600 feet longlead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forcbay to water- 
whee] there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwhcels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
8-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent. overload, which the generator 
end is gnaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The Installation at Baramulla was 
genet utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation. The 
lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand wil) rapid) 
increase and that a small demand for power wi 
soonspringup. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current 1s 
supplied not only for driving machinery 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 

rt of Srinagar city is now electrically 
ighted. 


Recent Progress. 
Apart from the development of the projects 
outlined above, the past few years have witnessed 
comparatively little progress in hydro-electric 


Hydro-Eleciric Development, 


works, The Mandi Project in the Punjab, which 
utilises the water of the Uhi river for the genera- 
tion of power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933. The scheme has been 
formulated in three stages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would utilize 
the same water several miles down-stream and 
provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Another interesting project is the hydro-electric 
grid scheme in the United Provinces which 
will carry electric power to a large number of 
towns and villages and will, it is anticipated, 
assist greatly in the development of rural areas. 
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A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1928, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
witha view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposer to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hnndred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pros 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now beeu inde- 
finitely shelved. 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 2 to 12 per cent on Rupees 100. 
Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month, 1 Week and 1 Day (365 days to @ year). 
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Local Self-Government. 


A fleld of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 was 
that of local government. This was one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
ander their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. Onthe whole, the progress 
of local governmentin India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
--the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a penple who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
lucal bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are buflt up the larger administrative 
titles—tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indlan village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting....The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differin character in the various 
types of villages, tts body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, ¢.g., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living | 
in small collections of housea or in i a 
homesteads,”—(Qazetleer of India.) 


The villages above described fall under two 
mato classes, viz.— 


Types of Villages.—''(1) The ‘severalty’ or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India, Were the revenue is 
aasessed ou individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be act apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenm. 
ancshorities,and on payment of asaessment, The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacniar name, such 
as patel or reddi, whois responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. fe represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
orizgiantly settled.” 


“(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
aud the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its lucidence belng distributed by the body of 
st ab proprietors, and a certain amount of, 
collective rnaponsibility stil, as a rule, remains. 


The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
governMent was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to reprosent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a ralyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
Generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number,’ Itis thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
gencral a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
ind population as tenants of labourers under 
m. ; 

Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large dcgree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themsclves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village 48 a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy hag now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of thei ndividual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village fune- 
“ionaries—the headman, the accountant, and 
he village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there ia still a certain 
amount of common village fecling andintercsts. 

Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda fn favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punehayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations :— 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayel system, and consider that the 
Objections urged thereto sre far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that guch a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that. itis impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages inwhich circumstances are most fa voure 
able by reason of homogencity, natural tntelli- 
gence, and {freedom from internal feuds, These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious dlscrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages: 
and there is a considcrable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 


This ts, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities. and for present purposes it 


Local Self-Government. 


is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been page but it 
is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 


| is a steady tendency to increase this proportion, 


cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor | 


character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 


i 
| 


administration or viliage affairs by villagers . 


themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments have taken steps 
in the same direction. : 


Municipalities.—The Presidency towns 


had some form of Municipal] Mes oteageete | pally from taxation, 
. coming from municipal property, coutribu- 


first under Royal Charters and 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at) maunicipal Iegislation before 1842. An Act 


passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac: : Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 


‘ing 


tically inoperative, waa followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
thie Act and subsequent Provinctal Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to nanage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 


: one. 
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amounts to 20 percent., and issmallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent, In other 
provinces it varies from 4to 9 per cent. of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 


Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent. 
and nominated 26 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officiala 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
The functions of municipalities are classed 


‘under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 


‘ Convenience and Instruction. 


For the dis- 


| charge of these responsibilities, there is a runi¢i- 
: pal income of Rs. 14°03 erores derived princi- 


just over one-t 


: tions from provincialrevenues and miscellaneous 


: sources. 


Generally speaking, the income of 


‘ municipalitiesis small,the four cities of Caleutta, 


over 40 per cent. of the total. The 


- heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
: the heads of ‘Conservancy’’and “Public Works”* 
- which amount to 14 per cent. and 18 per cent. 
. fespectively, “‘Water-supply” comes to 13 per 


- cent., 


taxes, but In most Provinces the commissioners - 


were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that mach pro- 
greas was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introduciaz 
the system of provincia! finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring loca) 


“Drainage” to 4 per cent, and 
*“Education’’ to over 11. per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bowbay 


: City, forexample, the expenditure on education 


- amounts to more than 21 per cent. of the 


total 


- funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 


interest and supervision to bear ou the manage- | 


ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 


but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation gencrally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension belng given to 
the elective system, while independence and 
reaponsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vinclal revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under jocal wanagement being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objecta. The general prin- 
ciples thus fald down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 


The Present Position.—-There are some 781 ! 


it is over 17 per cent. 


District Boards.—The duties and functions 
assigned tothe municipalitics in urban sroas are 
in rural areas cntrusted to district and local 
Boards, In almostevery district of British India 


‘ save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
other things, extended to the elective principle, . 
trict boards; whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 


subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 


and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 


‘ Throughout India atlargethere are some 207 


district boards with 584 sub-district boards 


- besides 455 Union Panchayats in Madras. 


. the 


This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930-81, 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 


‘Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 


Boards numbered over 16,000 in 


- 1930-31, of whom 73 per cent. were elected. 


As In the cuse of municipalities the tendency 


has been throughout India to increase the 


‘elected members 
‘nominated and the official 


expense of the 
members, The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 


at the 


. constitute 96 per cent. of the whole member- 
‘ship, Only 11 per cent. of the total members 


of all boards are officials of any kind, The 
total income ofthe Boards in 1980-81 amount. 


-ed to Re. 16°87 crores, the average income of 


Municipalities in British India, with something | 
over 21 million people resident within their: 


limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
& population of less than 60,000 persons and the 


‘income varying 


remainder a population of 50,000 and over. : 
A& conipared withthe total population of parti- 


enlar provinces the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where 


it | years ahd civil works such as roads and bridges, 


each board being Rs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
from 26 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 68 percent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
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Medical relief is also sharing with education | tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the! pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
available revenue. {Official president has beon extended both to 

Improvement Trust.—A notable feature district and sub-district boards, and a largenum- 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the' ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- | Presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay, adras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, Rangoon and ;®mment continued to progress in an encourag- 
Cawnpore the Improvement Trusts developed [ng manner. In the United Provinces the new 
important activities which are described in a District Boards, which consist of non-official 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work ! members only with elected non-official Chairman, 
by the Bombay Development Directorate. Other Culties. In the Punjab municipal administra- 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of tion hasshownimprovement, tho general attitude 
these great cities. ot Ve mn) enter in conte to ead Sel ir ta 

Provincial Progress.—There was passed in 2°08 promising Tor progress In tho tuture, 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act. 12 ue Hid ieehi RS hiper ipa the Diya tae Ale 
embodying the policy of constituting Union [¢S8e¢ the passing of a Local sel-Governmen 
Boards at tho earliest possible date for groups 4° intended’ to guide Into proper channels the 
of villages throughout the province. Tho Wadoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
number of theso boards continues to increase, {he continued roduction of official members and 
rising from 1,500 to moro than 2,000 In 1930-31 Chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,810, %© local bodies have been an incentive to tho 
There are also 12 Union Committees. Though development of local solf-government, loading 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of thom © 80 increased senso of public duty and respon- 


: P + sibility. Another very important measure 
pal eee aptitude for managing their. -ooutating municipalitios was passed into law in 


:1922. Its chief features are the extension of 

In Bombay the development of village sclf-:the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
government has also proceeded, as the result and nominated members, the extension of the 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing tho power powers of Municipal Committees and the 
of village committees which was passed in ‘relaxation of official control. In the North-West 
1920 by tho Legislative Council. In this presi-' Frontier Province, the institution of local self- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a government is somewhatof a foreign growth. 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the An important extension of the elective principle 
year 1930-31 ; and a distinct step forward has was made a year or two ago and it is hoped 
been projected by the adminlistrationin thodirec- that this will prove a success. 
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The Caicutta Linprovemnent Trust was iInsti-; Preliminary investigations continued for 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a several years, so that it was only in 1910 
view to making provision for the improvement that Icgislation was eventually introduced tn 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con the provineial lecislature and the Trust instituted 
gested areas, Jaying out or altering streets,|by it. The Bill provided for alarge expendi- 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti-| ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
lation or recreathon, demolishing or construct-| of open spaces and for special local taxation 


ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
im provement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In & medical enquiry which was _ instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 


years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 4 


persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.905 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993, 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,784 

The problem of expansion waa difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. ‘ 
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The corresponding | 


‘to this end. Italso provided forthe appoint- 

ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membefship of tho Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 


The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 3ist March 1986:—Mr. C. W. 
Gurner, 1.¢.8,, Chairman; Mr. J. C. Muk- 


herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, Cal- 
cutta Corporation (er-officio); Mr. 1}. J, Cohen, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
ct, ; Mr. Prabhudayal Himatsingka, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (6) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
| Chandra Biswas, 0.1.B., elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
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of Commerce ; Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., clected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin, 
0.L.E., Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt., 0.1.B., Rai 
Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Mr. Bernard 
Matthews, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., appointed by the 
Local Government. 


During the 24 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done avay with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which 1s the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee, now extended 
from Chowringhee to Shambazar. It is 
intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no direct connexion between  Chitpur 
Bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Road, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that trafic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which fs the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jessore Road. ‘The Section of Chit- 
taranjan Avenue near the Chowringhee end is 
well placed for commerce and trade and is 
likely before long to gain increased importance 
by being linked up with Dalhousie Square on 
the West by means of a new road 84 feet wide 
which the Trust have constructed between 
Mission Row and Mangoc Lane. A_ further 
extension of this road from Chittaranjan 
Avenuc to Wellington Strect on the east is 
now in progress. 


In the north of the City, two large aud 
fifteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
‘artificial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Four 
football prounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courta arealso being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 


Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No. XXVIII. 


The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjar 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 


there is now a continuous main traffic route with. 


the same width of roadway as_ Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right acrose Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road: 


12 
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on the east. The widening of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extéhsion of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue ut a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another 
important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 60. ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with the 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to & new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. 


The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
& new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. It has been 

ublished under Section 43 of the Calcutta 

roprovement Act, and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Another scheme towhich this Act is to 
be applied is the widening of a short length 
of Darmahatta Street and it will be interesting 
to see how the methods of assessment provided 
for in the Act will work outin practice, 


The Suburban Areas to the South and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were undert- 
taken. Several el jaee spaces and Squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanka 
requiring a | eg Be crores ¢.ft. of carth | 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhcee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chctla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is be constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 
Ltd., have nowextended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along Rash Behary Avenue to 
Ballygunge Station. 


The Board in pursuance of its policy of. 
carrying out schemes in the centre of the town 
and inthe suburbs simultaneously, so as to 
have an adequate supply of suburban sites for. 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre. 
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of the town has carried outa large develop- 
ment scheme for the improvement of another 
section of the undeveloped area between Russa 
Road and the Lake District. 


To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIC 
stort Ballygunge Road—Park Circus to Old 

ygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. ‘The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entally, is a presaing need, but the work can only 
Procecd slowly in small sections. The Trust 
fn the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
es essentials of sanitation for the working 
c 8. 


The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park nar Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
65 bighas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Gorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of thc 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of Entally. As the scheme involved the 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were madc to. ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustcc 
pie as a result of which a bustee 

housing Scheme at Christopher Road which 
will cost the Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land 
acquisition and Rs. 1,97,000 for enginecring 
works has been taken in hand. 


The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 9 per cent. of its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Oalcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)—another 250 acres. 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes :— 


In the early ig oa three blocks of three 
8 tenement dings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the rer classcs. Jt was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 

| to take their compensation and ole 
to some place where they could erect bdastte-of 
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their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
¢.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 

ople are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ngs, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,868 and are 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per menzem, each room measuring 12’ x 12’ 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1935-36 including 
previous year arrear was Rs. 14,328. 


As these chawls failed to attract the peozie 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable arca of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and werc 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme.— 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses weré built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity. 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
85 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 


Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
3lst March 1927. 


Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven 
biceks of buildings containing one-roomcd, two- 
rocmed and threc-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indiane displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There are 132 
suites for Ictting and the rent received from 
these suites during tho year 1935-36, amounted 
to Ra, 26,372, 


Paikpara Re-housing Scheme.—This scheme 
has an area of 86 bighas well Jaid out in 96 build- 
ing sites. A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Road forthe bufttee population to 
be ee ca by the execution of scheme No. 
XXXV (Eastern Park to Gorachand Road), A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstato- 
ment purposes. 


Bridges.—Some ess has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 


inadequately bridged, by modern tnd up-to-date 
bridges to sult the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
a ches on sidea—on the weat (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
~~) to Cireular Road. The new bridges of the 
_iy will in thelr traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
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Sham bazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a_ reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The Alipore Bridge, the reconstruction of which 
has been completed has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 fcot 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. 
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- Financial.—Capital charges during the year 
1985-36 amounted to Rs. 84,64 lakhs which 
Included Rs. 72.98 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Its. 10.64 lakhs on engincering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1935-36 was 
Rs. 15,92,23,784. To mect this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust his borrowed Rs. 8,19,50,000; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
Jand and buildings) have yielded Rs. 7,24,16,944 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the servioe of loans) has 
contributed Rs, 4.75 crores to Capital Works, 


The Indian Ports. 


The administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Caleutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, 
Rangcon and Chittagong) is vested by law tu 


are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 


bodies specially constituted for the purpose. stitute the majority and the Board for Madras 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings consists mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1935-36 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following tabie :— 














| Income, Expenditure. Capltal Debt. 
Bs. Rs, Rs, 
Calcutta : ‘Ss 3,00,27,620 3,19,34,314 24,50,94,403 
Bombay ‘ iv 2,66,02,138 2,63,76,349 19,86,32,695 
e 

Madras ; ae 31,46,183 32,05,921 1,53,77, 785 
Karachi . o 64,99,408 64,21,028 4,28,59,000 
Rangoon ‘ oe 75,34,972 67,33,811 3, 04,28,667 
Chittagong . - 6,46 978 6,60,926 26,60,156 

CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 

are as follows :— 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman 
leave.) 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 
Mr. A. O. Brown; Mr. G. W. Leeson: Mr. 
G. E. L. Milne-Robertson; Mr. 8. C. 
Lyttelton; Mr. J. Reid Kay; Mr. K. J. 
Nicolson. sae 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades’ Association:— 
Mr. H. R. Norton. . 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of| 
Commerce:—Mr. J. C. Banerjee; Mr, Nalini: 
Ranjan Sarkar. 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce:— 
Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Elected by the Muslim Chamber of Commerce-— 

_ Mr. M. A. Aziz Khan. ; 

Elected hy the Municipal Corporation oj 
Calcutta:—A, K. M. Zakariah, 


(on 


Nominated by Government:—Captain C. R, 
Bluett, R.N.; Mr.J. A. Bell; Mr. A. F. 
Harvey; Mr. V. E. D. Jarrad; Mr, G. 
N. Bower. 

The principal officers of the Trust are:— 

Secretary.—Mr. C. W. T. Hook (on leave). 

- Mr. 8. L. Dass (offg.). 

Trafie Manager.—Mr. W. Steer (offg.). 


Chief Accountant.—Mr. J. Dand, ¢.a. (on 
leave); Mr. J. G. Mair, c¢.a., A.S.A4 
(offg. ). ‘CIPAL 

Chief Engineer.—Mr. A. M. Ward’ 
A.M.IMLE. (offg.). t-I 

Deputy Conservator,—Commander oe 


Norcock, 0.B.8.,R.N. (Retd.) 
Medical Officer.—Ut.-Col, ®--. vcrd-Barron, 
M.B., 1.S., F.R.0.8., ~ 
Consulting Enginerce’.—D). Ik. Brow, M.C., 
Messrs. Ronde 
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Chief Accountant.—B. A, Inglet, B.A., C.A. 
Trafic Manager.—F. G. Cangley, D.S.0., M.0. 


Deputy Conservator.—Lt.-Comdr. R. R. Caws, 
R.I.N. (Retd.) 
Chief Storekeeper.—R. A. Donde. 


Secretary.— Nenumal T ekchand. 


Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1935-36. 


Revenue Receipts Rs, 70,45,000. 
Revenue Expenditure Rs. 67,74,000. 
Surplus Rs, 2,71,000. 


Reserve Fund Rs. 52,99,000 (Securities 
at cost price). 


The Indian Ports, 


SHIPPING. 


Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1935-36 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,901 with a 
tonnage of 2,610,467 as against 3,713 with a 
tonnage of 2.560,715 in 1934-35. 928 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,448,709 against 924 and 2,405,404 
respectively in the previous year. Of the 928 
steamers 685 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the yeir totalled 839,000 
tons against 781,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,015,000 tons in 1935-36 
against 1,175,000 in 1934-35. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,855,000 tons against 1,956,000 tons 
in the previous year, 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras :—~ 

Offcials.— Mr. G. G. Armstrong, 0.8.E., M.C., 
V.D., M. Inst. v. (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), Mr. P. N. Chandavarkar, B.A., 
LL.B. (Collector of Customs), Captain B. 
Gordon, R.I.N. (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non-Officials.—{1) Nominated by Govern- 
ment:—Mr. Tf. N. Colam, M. Inst. ¢.E., 
Mr. C. A, Muirhead. 


Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras— 
Mr. W. M. Browning; Mr. D. M. Reid, 0.B.E. 
and Mr. R. D. Denniston. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mfadras.—M. R. Ry. K. Sreeramwu 
Naidu Garu; M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur 
tovindoss Chathoorbhoojadoss Garu. 

Representing Madras Trades Association.— 
Mr. A. A. Hayles; Mr. F. G. Luker. 

Representing Southern India Skin & Jide 
Merchants’ Association.—Mr. B.S. Zackriah 
Sahib. 

Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants’ 
Association.—M. Ry. A. Doraiswamy 
Chetty Garu, 

Principal Officers are :—~ 
Port Engineer,.—Mr. G. P. Alexander, M. 

Inst. C.E, 

Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras.— 
Lt.-Commander A. D. Berrington, R.N.R. 
(Retd.). 

Chief Accountant.—M. R. Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pai Avergal, M.A. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer.—Major 
E. G. Bowers, M.C., M.LELE. 

Assistant Mechanical Engineer.—Mr. 8. W. 
White, M.I. Mar. E., A.M.ILN.A. 

Engineer and Dredging Master, Dredger 
“* Madras **.—Mr. F. G. Cooper (on leave 


for 5 months and & days from 23rd April 
1937 or date of availing), 

Assistant Engineers.—M. QW. Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, B.A., B.E.; M. R. Ry. 8. 
Nagabushanam Aiyer Avergal, B.A., M.E., 
A.LE.E. (on leave for 3 months from 6th 
February 1937). . 

Assistant Engineer (Electrical). —M. R. Ry. K. 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal, V.E., A.LE.E, 
(on leave for 2 months from 30th March 
1937). 

Harbour Master.—Mr. L. T. Lewis (on leave 
for 7 months and 20 days from 12th Novem- 
ber 1936); Mr. L. J. Whitlock (Acting 
Harbour Master). 

Assistant Harbour Masters.—Mr. B. Hennin ; 
Lt.-Commander C, M. Best, RNR. (Retd.) 


Assistant Trafie Managers,—M. BR. Ry. M. 8. 
Venkataraman Avergal, B.A. (on leave for 
1 month and 27 days from 15th February 
1937); (Acting) Mr. F. FE. D’Lanoy Car- 
vajho; Mr. L. A. Abraham, B.A., F.C.1. 

Deputy Chief Accrountant.—M. RR. Ry. RB. 
Rangaswamy Alyar Avergal, B.A. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering).—M. R. 
Ry. V. Muthuswamy Aiyar Avergal, B.A. 
Office Manager.—M. R. Ry. G. M. Ganapathi 

Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Trust during 1935-36 on 
Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 31,46,183 as against Rs. 33,93,966 in 1934-35, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 32,05,021 as against Rs. 80,31,734 in 1934-35. 
A contribution of Rs. 5,22,029 waa made to 
Reserve Funds during 1035-36, 697 vessels with 
an aggregate net registered tonnage of 24,41,739 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 784 vessels with a net 
registored tonnage of 26,00,138 tons, 


RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
mom bers:-— 


Appointed by Government.—A. N. Strong, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law (Chairman); A. T. McCroath; 
Lt.-Commander H. RB. Inigo-Jone3, B.1.N. ; 
L, P. §. Bourne, 


Ex-Officio.—Mossrs. W. H. Payton, 1I.0.8. 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust) ; 
WwW. Ward (Collector of Customs); 
and J. E, M. Rowland (Agent, Burma 
Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce.— 
Messrs. C, G@. Wodehouse (Vice-Chairman) ; 
J, Tait and H.S, Bowlby, (One vacant), 


Vizagapatam Harbour Project, 


Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association:— 
J. F. Gibson, ¢.a. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce:: 
Shimein Huie. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce:— Virjce Dahya (on leave); R. B. 
Thakker and N. K. Karanjia. 


Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce:— th 


U. Thein Maung, B.A., M.M.F. 

Elected by the Corporation of Rungoon:— 
U. Ntvon May. 

Principal Officers are :— 

Secretary.—C, Witcher. 

Chief Accountant.—S. A. Wetherfield, 3.4., 
4.C.A, 


Chief Enyineer..--W. D. Beatty, B.4., B.A.L, 
M. Inst. 0.8. 

Deputy Consereator.—Commander C, M. L. 
Scott, R. N, (Retd.) 

Traffic Manager.—W. P. Buch. 
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The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1935-36 
were :— 


Rs. 
Income . ei »» 72,05,954 
Expenditure ss ae 69,51,709 


The capital debt of the port at the end of 


e year was Rs, 4,91,28,667, The DLaljance 


(including investments at cost) at the credit 


of the different sinking funds on 3ist March 
1986 was Rs. 2,24,24,209. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1935-36 was 5,240,500 tons of which 
1,325,546 tons were imports, 3,891,056 tons 
exports and 23,808 tons transhipment. The 
total number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) entering the Port was 1,598 with a 
total net registered tonnage of 4,278,639 showing 
a decrease in the number of vessels anda 
decrease of 19,290 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with the previous year, 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karrafuli at « distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

Theconstruction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 
60‘E, 1933 Pop. 53,156. 


22° 21'N ; Lonz. 91° 


TRADE, 


Imports —Salt, mincral oil, machinery, tea 
estato stores, rice, coal and railway material. 


Exporis —Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and live-stock, 


Accommodation —Vessels of any size can 
proceed 0 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.0O.S. draught of 22 ft. to 26 f{t. 

There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jettices are 2,100 ft. long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 85 cwts. and 4 to Hit 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Aseam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons, Depth at jetties 
about 26 feet at L.W.S.T, 


Provisions.—Fresh provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

Narigation.—-There are three river bars, two 
of which have been permanently improved by 
training works, and the third is being similarly 
treated. The necessity for dredging has been 
very greatly reduced, 

Night pilotage is in force except during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

Charges.—Port dues 4 unnas 6 pies per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies perrcg.ton. Harbour 
Master's fee Rs. 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Ks. 32, swinging berths Rs. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 


Pilotage not exceeding— Rs. a. Rs. a. 
10 ft. to 20 ft. itom 67 8 to 304 4 
PA tte. us ae .. 337 8 
Mite ax a .. v8 4 
23 ft... Ge .. 489 4 
a | oe 3 .. 486 0 
re | ae 553 8 
26 ft 6384 8 


Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority : Port Commissioners, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials. Deputy Conservator, 
J. Cameron, R.LN.3 Port Engineer, F. 
Green, B.Sc., M.LC.F., &e.; Seerctary., A, Vo 
Ramasubba Aiyar, B.a.. AS AA., deo; Lloyds 
Agents, James Finlay & Co. 


Commander 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the ontside world, was first formulated in the 
days of the East India Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned. 


Vizagapatam lies in front of the only practicable: 


gp in the barrier of the astern Ghata, is 


formed by nature to be the outlet of the - 
Central Provinces, from which a considerab'e 
amount of trade has taken this route in the 
‘past, even with the imperfect communications 
hitherto available. A necessary complement of 
the scheme was the construction of the pro- 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raip 

now completed which, with the existiz 

coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway WO}a} 


make a large and rich area tributary to they of 


posed fort, and obviate the long and *ymnnige 
ag the Muham- 
oticeable. 


3b0 


circuit by Calcutta. A link has also becn supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphin’s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 


The Government of India with the approval 
of the Sceretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanetioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to traffie. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 


The work was carried out by as staff of 
IEngineers under the direct charge of an Engi- 
neer-in-Chief whoa comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme a post which is held 
ex-ollicio by the Agent of the LB. N. Railway. 


The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 


stage is now complete. Ships sturted using the 
Harbour in October 1933 and the — official 


opening by His Excellency the Vicervy took 
place on 19th December 1233, 


The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 
to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan- 


nel dredged out to afford « passage 300 ft, wide | busin 
and | 


atthe bottom, Vessels uf 28 ft. 6 ins. draft 
530 ft. length are admitted at present. 


A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 





Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 


The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lift 
more than 3 tonsintv and out of vessels. 


The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 


At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 


The Portis administered by the Government 
of India throuzh the Agent of the Rengal- 
Nagpur Railway who is represented at Vizaga- 
patam bya Deputy Administrative Officer. 


The principal officers are :— 


Administrative Officer.—V. FE. D. Jarrad, 
Caleutta. 
Deputy Administrative — Officer fo Prafie 


Manayer,-—-L. G. Lilley, Vizagapatam., 
Part Engineer and Deputy 
bh. I. Jolinson. Vizagapatam. 


Smugeling in India, ~—With the inerease in 
British tndian customs duties, smuggling has 
grown in volume, and the Government of India 
had recently to appoint ao Speeiat Officer to 
report on its extent and the means uecessary 
for its suppression, 


Conserralor—~ 


This officer's report in 1936 disclosed that 
large quantities of such articles as silk, suuar 
und saccharine are being stauggled into British 
Endia from the French Settlemnents of —Pondi- 
cherry and Karikal, thereby seriously endangey- 

¢ Governinent revenues and dislocating nornial 
in those goods. 


Governments. therefore, decided that effective 
Ineasures to suppress this traffic should at once 
be taken. The Customs cordons were greatiy 


has been completed and equipped with 3-ton)strenuthenced and an outer cordon placed around 


electric cranes. 


vicinity of the quay, equipped with fall railway 
and road facilities. Two sheds with 
berths have been completed for export cargo, 


Special facilities have been provided for none 
tor th 
addition to the quays, four Mooring Derths| barric 


storage and shipment of manganese ore. In 
have been installed, aroun) the Basin and 
additional facilities provided for dealing with 
lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns, Water supply 
and electric lighting hav: been arranged for. 

The floating cquipment of the Harbour com- 
prises five tugs of 1,500, 609, 450, 120 and 100 
H. P. respectively ani 22 lighters. 


A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 in. | expense, 


Storage accommodation agyre-} Karikal. 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of eovercd area, in three (s} 
single storied sheds has been provided in the | 


[ Madyas. 
Jin order that the situation can be dosely and 


Co-operating with each cordon is a 
l detective stall, which watches the pove- 
ments of smugglers. The coast north and sonth 
Of both Sotthements are patrolled by coustwuards, 


lighter and Iiunehes equipped with searchlights and 


signaling apparatus scareh the sea dav and night 

tivuling emit. Dread has been aeqauired 

tion of an impenetrable barbed wire 
Ineore Open parts of the frontiers, 


To protect. the Custontis staff auninat the 
danger ofattack by numerically stronger bodies 
of stiuvylers. arrangements have been made to 
station bodies of armed police at strategic points 


jon the two frontiers, 


The whole preventive arrangements are in 
charge of the Collesto~ af Salt Revenue in 
This post has been temporarily revived 
continuously watehed 


hy res ponsible 


experienced offtesr, 


Already the steps taken are justifying their 
Reports show that the regular 


broad has been provided ; but though adapted [smuggling traffic has been dislocated to such an 
for future extension and for use by vVesselsjcxatent that a certain amount ef merehandise is 


larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 


being diverted to the regular porte--~Bonmbay, 


*ongth of shipsis at present restricted to $0U feet.) Calcutta and Madras, 


L.P.. 
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Education. 


Indian education ts unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen thus, it affords the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as &@ symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodles and 
private persons of learning have In the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
atructure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intellé- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dls- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary educati6n among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
school system of education. 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion In !ndia, 
the East India Company had Nttle inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning lato India, Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the pcople. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to Icave 
the Hindus “‘to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer- 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marka of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance.’’ 

It was from sources cther than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. Jn 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Roy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 


weatern secular lgarging. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but ita influence 
grew apace. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
Seminatcd and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who icft India in 1827. A _ still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ‘* the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the uadertaking to 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageoue pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Weeley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, intluenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve vears later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In India by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta, In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for a3 early as in 17°7 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the Wilson 
pale (afterwards College) was founded in 
1834. 


Lord William Bentineck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its availatle funds to the maintenance 
of sccondary schools and colleges of western 
Jearning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental Jearning should be neglected: still 
less that the development of the veraaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1335; English was substituted for Persian as 
the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 1844 
Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
Tn the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma:s 
dans still held aloof, the demand for Maglish 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them, Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the Instructional 
level of their co-religionista; and in Many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muhan~- 
maadan community is now noticeanle. 
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Growth of English Education. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history i@ 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhans its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
educition imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
‘to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instruction wore created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
‘* Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humbliest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. {[t has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places: it accelerated the 
conversion of Indiaus to a Zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far a3 learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and thelr students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtalning marketable 
qualifications. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the Institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uui- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairsfor advanced stidy. They were 
aware of the dangers ofa too literary course of 
instroction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the p3ople of India to 
develop the vast resources of thoir country 
-eeeand gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increasa of wealth and commerce, The 
encouragement of the grant-in-ald system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
‘Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was corract, but in practice It was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and-colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expocted to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were cncouraged to cast a blind eye on the prt- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of o few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
Moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermcdiate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 
The Reforms of 1902-4, 

In 1902, the Oniversities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Unt- 
versitics Act of 1904, The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowcted to nominate 80 per cent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder: the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutiona 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaMfliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ot inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
Inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limlted to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of cach university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
jon with institutiona lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern. 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system, 
They did not Inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
wouki be reprezentative of the universities and 
of the departments, They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the oxisting system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only & 
improve snd to strengthen it, 
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Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy.—The dian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 
1904 and the other in 1918. The resvitition 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character ond 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government :—~ 
“The progressive devolution of primary, 
secundary and colicgiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Education 
Commission in 1888 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 


all institutions maintained by the Governor: 
Genera] in Councilfor the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 


Admiuistration.—The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has bronght 

the subject directly under popular control ih 
' the twelve major provinces. Generally speaking, 
| education, excluding European education, 18 


|; not, however, under the charge of a 
; Single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
forms of education have been 


| Certain 
| transferred to the technical departments ton- 
| cerned and come within the purvicw of the 


policy, the Government of India at the same time | Minister in charge of those departments. I 
recognise the extreme importance of the princl- | each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- | tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment should maintain a limited number of ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
institutions, both as models for private enter- Education Minister, He controls the inspectin 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high | staff and the teaching staff of Governmen 
standard of education. In__ withdrawing | Institutions and is generally responsible to the 


from direct management itis further essential | 
that Government should retain a general, 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over | 
all public educational institutions.’”’ The | 
eon pe hensive instructions contained in this | 
resolution were followed in the next few ' 
ears by the assignment to the provinces of ; 
arge Imperial grants, mainly for University, : 
technical and clementary education. The | 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the | 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- | 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the | 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary | 
education; it recommended an increase in the | 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the | 
amounts of grants-in-aid; and it insisted on | 
proper attention being paid to the formation | 
of character in the education given to scholars | 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir. . 
ability of imparting manual instructions and | 
instruction in hygienc ; the necessity for medical | 
inspection; the provision of facilities for : 
research ; the need for tho staffing of the girls’ ; 
schools by women teachers and the expansion | 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The | 
policy outlined in 1918 materially accelerated — 
rogress in the provinces, but the educational } 
evelopments foreshaduwed were in many 
= elayed owing to the effects of the Great | 

ar, 


The Reforms Act.—The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved’ subject, ¢.¢., it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are alaoin charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of | 


local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities In those 
provinces of their responstbilities In connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled b 

Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 


the assistance of the ers staffs employed 

by Government and rarer cases by local 

bodies. 
Department of Education, Health 


and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
rn office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1923. the activities 


| of the Department were widened, in the inter- 


ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Landa. 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai are the present Member 
and Secretary, respectively. The Department 
possesses an educational adviser styled Edu- 
cation Commissioner. The Present Education 
Commissioner is Mr. J. EB. Parkinson, M.4., 
LE.s., Who isan eminent cducationist of wide 
experience. 


Central Advisory Board of Education.— 
Tn 1920, a Central Advisory Board of Education 
was created in India under the chairmanship of 
the Education Commissioner with the Govern- 
mant of India. - This Board served a very useftl 
purpose in offering expert advice on important 
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educational matters. But as a result of the! 


recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, which was presided over by Lord 
Inchcape, it was abolished in 1928 in the 
interests of economy. This Board was revived in 
1985. Its main functions are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of information. 
The first meeting of the Board was held in 
December 1935, The most important question 
discussed by the Board was that of unemploy- 
Ment and educational reconstruction and a 
number of important and far-reaching recom- 
Mendations were Made by it in respect to this 
matter, The main subject of deliberation at the 
second annual mecting of the Board which was 
held in December 1936 was that of primary 
education. The Board felt that neither tho 
administration nor the progress of primary edu- 
cation in India was satisfactory. To get the 

uestion examined more carefully, the Board 
decided to refer the matter to its Vernacular 
Education Sub-Committee, with definite sugges- 
tions in regard to the nature of administration 
and control of primary education. The problem 
of primary education for girls was also consider- 
ed by the Board which generally approved of 
the recommendations made by its Women’s 
Education Sub-Committee, which are now being 
communicated to provincial Governments for 
their comments. It is to be hoped that the 
activities of this Board will prove of great value 
to the development of education in India on 
right lines. The constitution of the Board 
{s as follows :— 


The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
(Chairman), 

The Education Commissioner 
Government of India. 


Ten nominees of the Government of India. 
One member elected by the Council of State. 


Two members elected by the Legislative 
Assembly. 


Three members nominated by the Inter- 
University Board, India, 


One representative of each local Government 
(either the Minister for Education or his 
deputy or the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion or his deputy), 


There is also a Secretary to the Board, who 
is appointed by the Government of India. 


with the 


As recommended by the Board, the Burcau 
of Education in India, which was abolished in 
1923, will also be revived unter the control of 
the Education Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India for dealing specifically with the 
collection and dissemination of literature rela- 
ting to educational problems in the various 
provinces, 


Educational Services.—Unatil recently, the 
educational organisation In India consisted 
matnly of three services—(i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ii) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (iii) the Subordinate Educationa) 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a reqult of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 


Educational 


Expansion. 


of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions—the Indian Educational Service 
staffed b perecns recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 60 per cent. 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincia) Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Isilngton Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultancously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 50 per cent. of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 


In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a rcsult of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that ‘it will rost entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettercd but we express the 
a that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendutions, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end, Tho present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of highor 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. : 


The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. . These schemcs vary 
from province to peovince: but it may be gene. 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 

orm, the consist of two main classes—ciass 
I inte which the existing Indian Edueatlonal 
Services have been me for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial. Educational Scrvice,  . .- 


Educational Expansion. 


The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
pee arate more in some provinces than 
others, 


influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content- 
ment, But those results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Hartog Committee on Education.—The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committce of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India, ‘The report of 
the Committce, which was published in 1929, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
atate of education In India. 


the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced ' 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
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Lindsay Commission.—Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Cotnell 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missiunary bodies working in India. I¢ 
was presided over by Dr. A. D, Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 


Unemployment Committee, United Provinces 
—This committee known popularly as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distingulsed 
chairman the Right Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru was appointed by the Government of the 
United Provinces in 1934 to investigate the 
question of Unemployment among educated 
youngmen and to suggest practical ways and 
means for reducing the same. The report of 
the committee, which was published in 1936, 
constitutes & valuable document not only for 
the United Provinces but for the whole of India. 


Statistical Progress. 
The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 


the growth and expansion of education in India, 


(a) STUDENTS. 


peeereteceen attr Ain teen eee pe thanenhaean es 


Year, | _ 
| 








In Recognised Institutions. 





Ion All Institutions 
| (Recognised and Unrecognised). 

















| 
Males, Females, Total. : Males. Females, Total. 
I | 
1026-27 we -+| 8,777,739; 1,751,611 | 10,529,850) 9,315,140; 1,842,856; 11,157,406 
1927-28 es --| 9,260,266 | 1,899,890 | 11,160,156; 9,778,737; 1,906,445; 11,775,222 
1928-29 vx -| 9615,109! 2,032,383 11,547,497} 10,028,086 2,137,753 | 12,165,839 
1929-30 2 9,748,749| 2,149,858 | 11,898,602: 10,256,914; 2,258,212) 12,615,128 
1930-31, és 3 0,796,683} 2,260,154; 12,056,837; 10,313,493; 2,375,603 | 12,689,086 
1931-32 5 . 9,752,937] 2,369,520! 12,122 466) 10,273,888] 2,492,649) 12,766,537 
1982-33 ea -.| 9,715,753} 2,476,384 12,192,137) 10,247,062! 2,606,470/ 12,853,532 
1933-84 i oo} 9,866,619) 2,625,177) 12,491,796] 10,417,839] 2,755,051; 13,172,890 
1934-35 - .-| 10,063,52 2,757,232 ames 10,616,623 | 2,890,246! 13,506,869 
(db) EXPENDITURE. 
Total Expenditure on 
Fducation in British India. 
Year. 
7 | Public Funds. | Total, 
Re. Rs. 

1926-27 ee ee ee ee os oe oe 15,59,23,968 24,58,47,572 
1927-28 “s ic ae sie ve re ak 16,45,80,915 25,82,78,819 
1028-29 ee we ° e ee ee 17,12, 24,514 27,07 ,82,253 
1920-30 3, as ; 17 ,50,08,644 27, 018 

080-81 «a ee i a i 6 . 17,99, 26,248 23,31,61,446 
081-32 se a3 : . a ne oe 16,84,19,016 27,18,56,622 
32-33 e oe es ae ee ee oe 15,42,56, 219 25,7 8,75,868 
1138~34 ie ae af os es : ae 15,66,36,461 26 17,65,186 
1934-35 ee we ee as ee ae e 15,74,€5,078 


la tacts eee eee ra ncaa ns aaaaneeamntiatimienntenadetamiesenmnaaamiemnent 
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26 ,52,11,420 
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In 1934-35 the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
Rs. 26,52,11,420 of which 43.7 per cent. came 
from Government funds, 15.7 per cent. from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 25 per 
cent, from fees and 15.6 per cent. from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 20-11-0 as follows: to Government funds 
Rs, 9-0-7, to local funds Rs, 3-3-11, to fees 
Rs. 5-2-10 and to other sources Rs, 3-3-8. 


It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,722,390 
boys in primary and secondary Classes of all 
schools, 3,725,004 were enrolled in Class I 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of girls, 


Primary Education. 


the corresponding figures were 2,730,752 and 
1,516,265. Again, out of 8,456,454 boys in 
primary Classes, 3,725,004 or 44.1 per cent. 
were in Class alone. These figures for girls were 
2,608,553, 1,616,265 and 58.1 percent, There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. Efforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, as is noticeable from 
the fact that. whereas during the period 1930-33, 
21 per cent. of the boys completed the 4-clasa 
primary course in the normal couree of four 
years, during 1982-35 this percentage rose to 26, 
But the evil cannot be eradicated so long as the 
num ber of single-teacher achools, which is 57.5 
percent, in the case of boy’s primary schools, 
is not appreciably reduced, 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 


following table:— 


Number of Institutions, 


Types of Institutions, 
1934, 

Recognised Institutions. 
Universities a as 16 
Arts Colleges... és ; 255 
Professional Colleges .. se 69 
High Schools... as 3,356 
Middle Schools .. ee ‘ 10,574 
Primary Schools ees ; | 200,934 
Special Schools .. 5 ! 8,648 





——- ee 


221,852 


Total of Recognised Institutions 





o | 34,872 
256 724 | 


Unrecoguised Institutions 





Grand total of all Institutions 


Prima 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities, In recent years, 
eight provincial legislatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the <Act&S are drafted 
on very similar lines. Jf a local body at 
a special mecting conyened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the areca under Ita control, i may then eub- 
mit to Government, for approval,a scheme to 
give effect to ita decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
gut with reasonable financial assistance from . 


Education.—The primary schools Government. 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
tor special exemption from attendance in cases 
ot bodily infirmity. 
achool is generally defined as one mile from the 
chila’s home. 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidder 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance: 


Number of Scholars. 


a eam AE 





























1934, 1935. 

16 10,762 11,003 
259 78,069 81307 

60 | 18,017 19,498 
3,467 | 1,007,544 1,043,807 
10,617 | 1,314,720 1,818,107 
200,273 | 9,806,356 | 10,030,672 
6,306 | 254,828 257,276 

en 

291,307 | 12,491,706 | 12,820,760 
34,956 | BRL O04 686,109 
256,263 | 13,172,800 | 13,506,869 





Ordinarily the age limita of com- 
e Acts for the exem p- 


Walking distance to a 
6 employment of children, 


with an attendance order. The Acta generally 
provide that, subject to thesanotion of the loca 

overnment, education where compulsory shal 
be free. The Madras Elementary Educatio: 
Act of 1920 contalned such provision, but § 
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has recently been amended so as to allowfees are the ordinary provisions of the various 
to be charged In schools under private manage- provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
ment situated in areas where education is not however shewn as yet any great alacrity 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
places for poor pupilsin such schoolsin arcas ed them by these Acts. 

where there are no free schools.- Such in brief 


Compulsory Education, 


Compulsory Primary Education.—The following tables shows the urban and rural areus 
n which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1934-35 :— 


re re cr reentry ot eee ania (te ENS Peanut fi NSA i np tN nn i neato a hneurnenartinesn nfrtsnntnt Rey seta: 


Areas under ‘‘ Compulsion.”’ 
‘No. of 


Lene tenement eens ae 














Province. Acts. iy 
Urban Rural | Mico Sa on 
| areas. areas, inder 8 
ae Jot compautsion, 
fo 
Madras ..{Elementary Education Act,1920  .. aT | 7 104 
Primary Education (District | 
Municipalities Act, 1918) .. eg 4 | | 
Bombay .. ; City of Bombay Primary Education | 
Act, 1920 os es 4 ane 1 | 
| Primary Education Act, 1923 ae 5 2 150 
Bengal .. ..JPrimary Education Act, 1919 & 1930. Pe | ee | 
{ 
Primary Education Act, 1919 s | 36 
United District Boards Primary Education | 
Provinces, Act, 1926 % oe “4 ei She 25 | 357 
Punjab .. ..{Primary Education Act, 1919 a 62 | 2,920 9,328 
Bihar and Orissa .|Primary Education Act, 1919 ge 1 2 15 
Central Provinces/Primary Education Act, 1920 ay 27 173 440 
and Berar. ; 
Assam . {Primary Education Act, 1926 se : er | 
Dethi .. —_.. (Punjab Act oxtended to Delhi, 1925)... | 1 9 | 16 
: Senin 
Total .. | 166 3,133 | 10,410 


N.B.—This table does not Include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under Consideration or have keen sanctioned but not yet introduced. It inchides, on the 
other hand, areas In which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of loca Ibodiles te usnally the cause 
assigned to thelr diffidence to introduce compu!- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of logtruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
two idee in secondary schools, ‘* one 
leading tothe entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to it youths for com 
and other non-iiterary pursuita.’” Some 
years later, what were called B and © 
flasecs were started fn some echools in Bengal 


but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral teats and 
of achool records. In Madras, this examination 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. in the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has bean 
made over &9 apeotal Boate created for this pure 
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pose, Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has, special inspectors for European Schools. The 
established a Board of Secondary Education for! education of the domiciled vommunity has proy- 
that province and the Government of India have ed to be a perplexing problem, and [n 1912 a 
established a Board of Intermediate and High conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, the matter. The difficulty is that European 
for Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
the Punjab the school leaving examination is| tem of education in India. But efforts are 
conducted by a Board, But the main diMiculty being made to bring these schools more into 


has not yet been touched. The Universit: 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where 
with to improve them: and the Department a 
Public Instruction, which allots the Governmen 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion of schools, and no connexion whateve: 
With the private unaided schools, This d 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
leze courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made ta raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the 
State. 


As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the schovol system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
primary stages, are educated on the assumption 
that they willultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their purely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a, 
university. On the successful completion of | 
each stave, pupils should be encouraged either 
to join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate Vovational institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
measure than at present, 


Reconstruction along these gencral lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subscquently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which tet In Delhi: 
in 1934. Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important Resolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in the same year, The matter was also econsi- 
dered by the Central Advisory Board of Educa. 
tion, Which generally endorsed the views 
expressed by the Universities’ conference and 
suygve-te! that expert aig should be obtained 
to work out the scheme of school] reconstruction 
in the provinces. ‘The suggestion of the Board 
was accepted by the Government of Didia who 
have brought out to educational experts from 
England who are now investigating the question 
of educational reconstrnetion in the United 
Provinces, Punjab and Dolhi. Unfortanately, 
because of the shortness of time, it waa not 
possible for the Government of Tudla to obtain 
an adequate number of experts fora simul- 
tuneous survey of education#l problems through- 
out Fneia, 

Anglo-Indian and European Education.-— 
There are schools for Muropeans and Anzlo- 
Indians which are placed under the contro] of 


line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universitics generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may procecd 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 


Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third 
Indian’ Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and Kuropean Edu- 
eation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces; and an Inter-Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first mecting of which 
wag held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. The office of the 
Tuter-Provincial Board has been located in 
Delhi. | The present Sceretary of the Board is 
Mr. F. F.C. Edmonds, M.A., B.8e., late Inspector 
of Schools, Coorg and Bangalore. He is 
also the Chief Inspector of Anglo-Indian and 
European Schools in Tudia. 


Medium of instruction in public schools. 
—The position of Knvlish as a foreign language 
ind as a medium of instruction in public 
ichools was discussed by a representative con- 
‘erence which mets at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it war generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
‘hrough a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood Ied to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of Hnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground thatié improved 
the knowledge of English, The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects. There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India, 


The main diMiculty, however, is that school 
classes have often tu be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
The problem needs further investigation, cape- 
cially in the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, if not for 
the whole of India. In this connexion, Mr. A. 
Latif, 1.¢.8., has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Serlpt, 


Boy Scout Movement.—A happy develop- 
ment In recent yeurs has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect in all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline, 


It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
established between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Ned Cross and St, Juobn's 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social upli{t and kmprovement of 
Village conditions, 


Technical Education. 


Girl Guide Movement.—This movement |s 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 


Medical Inspection.—Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has. been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department. In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has becn 
madea condition of recognition that all secon- 
dary schools should introduce the scheme, 
In Burma, the grants-in-aid for medical 
inspection have been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
officcrs have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remuneration. In Bihar & Orissa, certain 


posts of school medical officers were abolished | 


In 1932, for the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of children suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangements exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this uscful scheme is under 
contemplation. 


The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Socicties have been particu- 


school 
the health of others. 


Professional and Technical Education.— 
research institute in agriculture was 
btarted by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Its buildings 
were seriously damaged by the Bihir carth- 
quike in 1034. The Institute has therefore 


been transferred to New Delhi, where new Duild: | 
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ings have been constructed for it. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
mn Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
\ result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research hag been 


established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commergial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden- 


ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Governiuent, others by munici- 
palitice or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. a weov Important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. ‘The tendency in recent years has been 
tu place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of cnginecring schools, there are 
Enginecring Collezes at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engincering colleges 
maintaina high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 


wr 
rtd 


,; Where not only architectufee and the fine arts 
jare studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 


;and iron work, 


larly beneficial in improving the health of | 


children and dn interesting them in! 


There are two forest colleges 
at Debra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
- Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
a 4-year course leading to a B.Se. degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
* TLMOM.T.S. Dutferin’? has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters. 


Phe following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them :—- 


Type of Institution. 
Institutions, 
Colleges— 
Training 
Law 
MeHea! 
Engineering 
Agricultural 
Commercial 
Forest 
Veterinary 


Total 


Inslitutiens, § Students, 

1,006 1,eUl 
Teva k 7.200 
4,766 5,028 
pee a | 204 
aii SUS 

2 Zab 2609 
os 42 

4lu 3.4 

“19,430 “19,893 








- Tr 7 ‘ ~~ + i 
352 Technical Education. 
1934 1935 
“dLype of Institution. 
Institutions. Students. Institutions. Students. 
ll, Schools— 
Normal and Training 682 27,249 578 26,67 
Law : 140 2 166 
Medical .. bes ag 33 6,905 30 7,022 
Engineering 11 1,840 10 1,723 
Teehnical and Industrial. . 468 26,252 489 27,705 
Commercial 136 5,840 220 8,692 
Agricultura] 12 546 15 660 
Forest oo... 1 57 1 44 
Schools of Art 15 2,157 15 2,110 
Total .. 1,260 71,085 1,360 74,799 
a mmaal Sore 
GRAND ToTaL . 1,329 90,515 1,430 94,692 


A a Als. A Weert emma rearview et mene nn 





N. B.—¥igures against training colleges include those of the training colleges attached to 
the Universitics at Benarcs and Aligarh and of the teaching department ot Rangoon 


University. 


Indian School of Mines. 


The Government of India maintains the Indian holders in respect of the examinations of the 


School of Mines at Dhanbad for high grade in- Department of Mines for the Coal 
structionin Mining Mnginecring and Geology. 


Mine 


Managers’ Certificates of Competency. There 


A Diploma (A.LL8S.M.) is granted and certain are three-year Certificate Courses but the full 
statutory privileges are enjoyed by Diploma- Diploma Course occupies four years, 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universitics were all of the affiliat- 
ingtype. The Government of India had recog- 
nigedin theif resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 
universities. The development of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength of communal 
fecling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishmeut of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has offered constructive proposals as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. 


Calcutta Saerty Commission.—The 
report of the Calcutta University Commission 


was published in August 1919. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Upniver- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal: but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission, In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education, 
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Education of Women and Girls. 


Intermediate Colleges.—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of high schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notitication of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 


The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior, Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 


Inter-University Board.—The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
All the Universities in India are now members of 
the Board. Its functions are :— 


(a) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 


(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors 


(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 


(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1934-35 :— 
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(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, @ common representative or representa. 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education; 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities; 


(g) to fulfil such other duties as may bo 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
@ considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls:— 
There is stil] a leeway to be made gaod. Ali 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medica] colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All-India Women’s Conference on Educa-: 
tional Reform, which holds its mectings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. <An_ All-India Women’s : Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college *‘ on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psycholovical research.’’ The pro- 
posal was adopted by the Association and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 


. been established in New Delhi, 

















ua 2 Total No, of Females 

No. a Institutions. Enrolment. under. instruction, 

1934. | 1935. | 1934. | 1935, 1931, 1935, 

Recognized Institutions— 

Arts Colleges... ea 24 27 1,817 2,065 4,059 4,671 
Professional Colleges .. 9 9 341 428 706 841 
High Schools... eee 308 376 92,430 98,975 108,053 116,730 
Middle Schools .. e 891 Q25 140,043 146,042 197,708 204,358 
Primary Schools 84,054 33,785) 1,409,388) 1,450,267} 2,204,077] 2,409,584 
Special Schools 386 410 17,520 18,095 20,574 21,048 
Total 35,722 85,532] 1,661,539} 1,715,872] 2,625,177 2.757 232 
ween | ee cence —> | —emwreeeemeeeorenerecma aspen |< smnettanee tere | mera emapeenenate eens eee on 
Unrecognized institutions . 3,794 4,069 88,444, 94,062} . 120,544] 133,014 
Grand Total 39,516 39,601) 1,749,983) 1,809,934) 2,754,721) 2,890,246 
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Educational Progress. 
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Boy Scouts. 


Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows :— 


(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to :— 


(a) develop his training faculties ; 


(4) improve him as a eubject for military 
training and as a Citizen of the Empire; 


(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 

employment on his return to civil life. 

(it) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 

State to the children of soldicrs, serving aud ez- 
service (British and Indian). 


(iti) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldicrs, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

Doon School.—The efforts of the Indian 
Public Schools Society, which owes its origin 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of the late 
Mr.8. R, Das, have culminated in the establish- 
ment of a School at Dehra Dun. The school 
will attempt to develop, in an atmosphere of 
Indian culture and social environment, the 
best features of English Public Schools. It 
was opended by His Excellency the Viceroy 

Lord Willingdon) in October, 1935. The 
Society has been fortunate in securing the Chand 
BRogh Estate at Dehra Dun for the location of 
the school. In order to provide for extension, 
the Society has also acquired the Skinner 
Estate which adjoins the Chand Bagh Estate. 
There are at present about 250 pupils, who are 
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distributed in four houses. Mr. A. BE. Foot eon- 
tinues to be the headmaster, We is assisted by 
fifteen masters, of whom six have been appoint- 
ed from England, The school prepares candi- 
dates for the Senior Cambridge examination. 
The Bonrd of Management of the Society, 
which maintains the school. includes among 
others the How’ble Sir Frank Noyce (Chairman), 
the Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Sir 
Pheroze Sethna, Mr. J. G. Taithwaite, Mr. J. 
i. Parkinson and Mr. M. W. Yeatts (fHono- 
rury Secretary), 


Indigenous Education.—Of the 13,506,869 
scholars being educated in India 686,109 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘ unrecog- 
nised ’ institutions. Some of these Institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s schoo! at 
Bolpur have attained some fame; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. There is also an Indian Women's 
University at Bombay, to which reference has 
been made under the education of Indian 
women and girls. This University provides 
instruction through the medium of vernacular, 
English being, however, a compulsory subject. 
Four colleges are affiliated to the University, 
which are situated at Bombay, Poona, Ahme- 
dabad and Baroda. Connected with every big 
mosquo in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
tothe Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have arcligious or 
‘national’ atmosphere, 


The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Word Baden-Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
is Chicf Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas, 
The aim of the Assuciation is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character—training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and_ self-reliance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 


INDIAN HEADQUARTERS, 


Chief Scout for India..—M‘is Excellency The 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
K.T., G.M.S.0L, GM... 

Chief Commissioner—Captain Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.1L, K.C.LB., 
M,B.E,, of Chhatari, 


Deputy Chief Commissioner.—-Rai Bahadur 
G. Dutta, 


General Secretary for India.—N. N. Bhose, 
Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, D.C.0. 


Travelling Secretary for India.—G. T. J. 
Thaddaeus, Esq., B.A., D.¢c.c, (S. & R.); Ak. L. 
(for India). 


Headquarters Council for India.— 
President.—The Chief Scout for India. 
Chairman—The Chicf Commissioncré renth 
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General Headquarters—Census 1936. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Rural Poverty.—The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural cconomy that is bound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, Official and non-official, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committce estimates that the average 
income of an agriculurist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Rs. 42 a 
year. ‘The vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take into account the 
predominance of the agricultural population in 
India. In 1891, 61 per cent, of the total popula- 
tlon of the country lived on agriculture; this 
vercentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent. 
fh 1921; in 1931, the percentage has fallen 
alittle to 67. The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be due to a variety of causes, but we 
cannot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has in a large measure ceased to be an 
jodustry worked for profit; the cultivator 
labours not for a net return but for sub- 
sistence. Tho extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 5 persons is too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which {is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of scasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 5 years 
there is but onc good ycar, one bad year and 
three indifferent ycars. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conccived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated arca 
in the country, about 16 per cent. only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per ccnt. depends merely 
on rainfall, Thursthe frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods, frost and 
pests, coupled with the low vitality and high 
mortality of the live stock, render the economic 
position of the cultivator worse still. The 
inadequacy of the subsidiary occupations to 
supplement the sicnder income from agricul- 
ture contributcs furthcr to his extreme 
economic weakness. He hae sufficient spare 
time on his hands to devote himsclf to 
subsidiary occupations but he has been 
exposed to the full blast of compctition of 
forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relicd in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiped 
out by the competition of machinc-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he, is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 

¢ of markets both national and inter- 
© ° has neither the organisation 
‘ties to help him as in countries 

‘sg of America and Canada 

1 countries, In addition to 

‘Ities, the Indian agricul- 
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he is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy 
in India igs still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the background of gencral 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy— 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking KEinquiry 
Jommittee has estimated tha ithe total rural 
indebtedness in Indla is about Rs. 900 crores. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has becn there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has riscn con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. Thia 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced In any attempt to- 
wards the economic regencration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and wo already 
have pointed out some of the gencral causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their carccr 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to thcir successors. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors— 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement.—Itis no wondor 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for pec unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
& very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which It has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force In the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive. 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed In the next year 
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by the Agriculturists Loan Act enabling 
Government to advance loans zope yeuic by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In 1892 Sir Frederick Nicholson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on the poss of introducing land and agri- 
cultural banks and the discussion thus initiated 
by him was continued by Mr. Dupernex of the 
U. P., in his ‘‘Peoples Banks for Northern 
India”. The caste system of the Hindus had 
the ideas of common brotherhood among the 
Moslems were evidences of the peoples’ natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
this aptitude. The Government of India in 
1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committce 
resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of 1904. The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit socicties 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ecnsured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societics were also permitted. The Act intro: 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Raiffeisen system 
in Germany, though it permitted urban 
societies to choose the Schulze-Delitzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officcrs called Registrars of 
Co-operative Socletics, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such socicties audited by a 
member of their staff and in gencral to sec that 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day in the course of 30 years into 
a fine tree with twigs and branches, spread out 
in many directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses in the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
has been a powerful instrument towards the 
awakening of the country-side and has led toa 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromigzes, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have heen amendments of the _ co- 
operative law and committees and commissions. 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
fosehes lines of action. These we shall note 
ater on. 


’ Growth of Co-operation.—In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
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number of societics from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1,100. The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are 93,160 agricultural 
societies and about 11,436 non-agricultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces. It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts of India has not 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies—while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. The Punjab with about 22,000 
societies stands first in the number of societies 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
which has a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 46. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmcr-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population, 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- 
tants works out in their case at 128 and 122 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that 
the co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total populae 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter 
though the premicr States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Iyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table 2. The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
380th of June 1935 at 44 lakhs. Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masees as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it. Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of sociectics (30) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 26.8, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. ‘his shows that the size of socicties 
varics in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, hasa 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
Inga. Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 80.8 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 39.5. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of the work 
that is bcing done and of the benetits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societics are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must notc the marvellous 

rogress so far achieved by the movement. 
Prom about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs, 97 
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crores. It is pleasing to note from Table 3 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources. The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs. 38 crores 
and thie is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money. The provincial or central banks 
and other societics contribute a little less—29 
crores while the non-members or the outside 
ublic contribute over 29 crores. This latter 
tem shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societics and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country. The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States gives us a 
further insight into the progress made in 
this direction by the co-operative movement 
in different parts of India. The Punjab and 
Bombay Iead in this respect with 117 
annas per head of population. Madras 
and Bengal fall behind with 63 and 67 
respectively. Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 142 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 
122. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
the first place with 91, while Mysore, Baroda 
and Bhopal follow with 54, 50, 651 res- 
pectively, Bombay stands an easy first in the 
matter of deposits from members which 
amount to over three crores out of a total 
working capital of about 17 crores and this is 
one of the best tests of the success of a 
co-operative society. It is obvious from a 
glance at the figures inthe tables that there 
has been very rapid progréss in the number 
of societies, in their membership and in_ the 
working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
with Bombay coming close behind. The 
sinaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achicved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societics predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development. While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement in the country. 


Financial Structure of the Movement.— 
Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
properion is rural. The rural credit society 

as, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds. The 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society 
but In Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
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needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
Nnstead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the soolety 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones. The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
oF oka to raise the required funds in deposits 
cither from members or locally. The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
Society thus becomes a vital question indeed. 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
eentral banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts—(%) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the central financing 
agencies, and (iii) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
ossible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
ndia aA ele rhe Bank. So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association. 


Agricultural Credit Societies.—The suc- 
cess of these socicties is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited ; but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, thatis to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it. 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-Opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together. To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members is 
of the utmost importance; and it Has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 

ractice as well kept in view as it should have 
been: in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies. 


Central Financing Agencies. 


Credit is a blessing only if turned to productivi 
account ; ifused up for unproductive purposes 
it is a curse. It would enrich the produce 
but it would only impoverish the consumer 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul 
turist necds money for productive purposes. 
such as his current agricultural needs, lanc¢ 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple: 
ments, manurcs and see ls as also for unproduc: 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer—a producer who hardly makes protits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past. savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take cate of itself, He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sulliciently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in_ his 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considcrable scope for 
improvement. 


The funds of an agricultural credit socict 
are raised from cntrance fees, share capital. 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. ‘The income 
from entrance feca and share capital is small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members. ‘The large sourecs from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure On terms offered by it is an index of the 
meagure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position, The ideal placed before theso socictics 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially sclf- 
sufficient. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, exceptin the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about 1/5 of the total working 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit socicties at present. 


Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profita of these societics to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
asscts such as by investment depreciation. 
The general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve fund in the bysiness of the 
socicties is that It is used as ordinary working 
capital, 


The funds collected by the agricultural 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to over 34 crores 
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of rupees. Their financial position ag on the 
30th of June 1935 stood thus :— 


Tn thousands 
of rupees 


Share capital 4,29,96 
Reserve Fund 9,17,97 
Deposits Sd 3,16,58 
Loans 17,57,84 


Total Working Capital 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
socicties in India work with over Rs. 16 crores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs. 18 crores. The owned 
capital was thus about 47 per cent. of their 
total working capital, and this proportion ts 
rising steadily as years pass by. 


Central Financing Agencies.—The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to socictics having been found 
iecessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societics but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societicsa 
swtering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them, On the 30th June 1935 the number of 
contral banks was 615. 


There are four main sources from which a 
sentral bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1934-35 at 29°4 crores: (a) Share 
capital, (2) Reserve, (¢) Deposits, (¢) Loans. 


Tho paid up share capital and reserves of 
-entral banks constitute the owned resources of 
hese banks as distinguished from borrowed 
-esources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
ywned and borrowed resources of central banks 
n each province. The most usual proportion 
‘bserved in practice between the borrowed and 
“owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
sxapital of central banks. The total amount 
ff deposits held by central banks in the year 
984-35 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 17'1 crores, and from primary 
societies to Rs. 2°8 crores. Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banksin selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
panks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which depos are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
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long. In addition to funds obtained by deposits, Indian States. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks. 


The constitutions of these 


central banks raise. loans either from outside institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 


banks, from other central banks, from the local 
provincial bank or from Government. The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1934-25 from outside banks, from other co-' 
operative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Rs. 3°0 crores and from Government 
Ks, 38 lakhs. Exceptingin Burma, central 
banks in other provinces of British India 
do not directly borrow loans from. 


of all these institutions are more or less the same, 


namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 


central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative socicties and central banks. 


Government; the central banks of Indian! ; i 
States, excepting Mysore and Travancore do| All apex banks both in British India and in 
to « greater or less extent hold loans from the Indian States depend for their working 
Jovernment, while in Gwalior, loans from capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
Government constitute the most important. co-operative societies as also from the public. 
item of the total working capital. Borrowings It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
from outside banks are generally confined to upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial, certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
Bank of India against Government Securities;ment of the province has prescribed definite 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in: rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the; resources. The period for which deposits are 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This, accepted determine the maximum period for 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad-! which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now | to their clients, andin every province the apex 
rare. ‘The main source of loansis, therefore, the bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
provincial bank, and where a provincial bank; beyond which no loans are, in general, 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited s{nctioned to the borrowing client. The 
from having any direct dealings with either the following figures will clearly show the position 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank and transactions of the apex banks In 1934-35:— 
or with one another, This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras, ; 


Provincial Banks, 1934-35. 
Several central banks in the country, due to; 


their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies, 


In the initia] stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by centra) 
banks to individua] members during the year 
1934-35 was Rs. 1,15 lakhschiefly in the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras, This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance socictics and to 
serve as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1934-35 amounted to over 
Rs. &.8 crores. 


After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined nct profits of the 615 central 
banks of the country during the year 1934-35 
amounted to Rs. 30 lakhs on the total working 
tate of Rs. 29 srores; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 4 to 10 per cent. in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.—In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them. There are apé.: institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysvre and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex benk or functioning 
as such. The Bank in Burma ue in liquida- 
tion, there are ten such institut.ons in all out of. 
which, cight are in British India and two in the | 


In thousands 


, Working Capital— of rupees, 


Share Capital oe 73,99 
Reserve and other funds ice $1,48 
Deposits and loans-— 
from individuals a es 
from Provincial and Cestral 
banks Siig ae 3,43,50 
from societies .. ex wi 84,54 
from Government. 2% aia 6,87 
Total 11,638,738 
Loans made during the year to— 
Individuals a 3,35,24 
Banks and societies oa 3,57,23 
Total 692,47 
Loans dive by— 
Individuals .. ee -. 19,96 
Banks and societies -- 4,77,66 
Total 4,97,62 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in cttrrent account 
with the latter. Tne Punjab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants, The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 


Overdues. 


of Rs. 9'8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as atrustee security. The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2.18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are poueny troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; ' 
and during the period of shortage of funds, ; 
deposits are accepted from surpiusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. ‘The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 


Overdues.—Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 
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credit: society is undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in 
this respect that one has to recognise that in 
India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On the 30th June 
1935, the overdue loans in agricultural socicties 
amounted to Rs. 11,91,21,043 as compared 
with Is. 13,11,26,983 the year before; the 
working capital of the agricultural societies 
was Ks. 34,22,34,574; the loans due by 

individuals were ts, 26,49,52,879, The 

overdue loans were therefore 35 per cent. 

of the working capital and 45 per cent. of the 

total loans due by individuals. ‘The position 

is however rendered more serious when one re- 

alises that the figures are considerably obscured 

by book entries and extensions of the date of 

repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 

borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all-India. The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1935, 


Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1934-35. 
(in lakhs of rupecs. ) 


Percentage of overdue 


Working | 10ans due Overdue oenee 
Province. Capital. by indivi- loans by aS teres en re aclictentent tS) ate ae ee 
duals, individuals. Workin 
eapltale Loans duc. 
Madras Se ai oe 5,47 4,25 2,29 42 54 
Bombay... ae ste 4,04 3,35 1,62 41 48 
Bengal ss Ai P 6,09 4,18 3,11 BL 74 
Bihar and Orissa .. ‘ 2,09 1,61 1,31 6 81 
United Provinces .. ‘. 1,01 74 44 4t 70 
Punjab a as 8,64 6,83 33 4 h 
Burma bee Sr on 1,25 83 54 43 65 
Central Provinces and 
Berar... be ie 1,39 1,10 87 63 7 
Assam Me a = 34 23 22 65 96 
Mysore a . 57 48 26 46 54 
Baroda sie ; : 36 30 14 39 47 
Hyderabad ; as BY 60 er re pas 
Gwalior ws ‘ F 31 49 39 1,26 80 
Kashmir ee e a8 7 43 6 2 1 4 
Travancore ae 36 29 20 56 Gt 
Others 6% A . 91 79 {2 13 15 
Total .. | 34,22 | 26,50 | 11,91 35 | 45 


The position has since June 1933 grown morc ; phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence 


serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural! of the co-operative movement are chicfly to be 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- ; found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of: repaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
the agricultural borrower considerably and'‘in sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in/ perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
rural credit societies, ‘his continued growth ; or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- ,industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
operative structure, The loans having been ' stated in the loan applications and the absence 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the .of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond. by the members, which must be the case, where 
dispute; but severe pressure on members aud the ' almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies to other borrowers and where the societies arc 
would react very seriously both politically and ! composed almost wholly of the needy section 
economically. The causes that have led to this of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
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remissness in exerting pressure and in taking! settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. 


action against the defaulter, even when he is 
wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
growth of this menace of cxcessive overdues. 
The central financing agencies are more con- 
cerned with the asscts that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies. 


Land Mortgage Banks.—The loans ad vanced 
by co-operative societics to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only. 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 

ave the way for the paving off of the old ones. 
t does not secm to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
Joad of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms on which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and: 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
cluug more or less till now as evidenced by 
ernmutting this purpose to be regarded as a 
egitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 


Land Mortgage Banks. 


A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. Im any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
Jand improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks. 


There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Landschaften. The commercial type 
is represented by the Credit Foncier of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends, 
The third type—the quasi co-operative has a 
mixcd membership of borrowers and  non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly Jarge areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they beong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowin 
individuals fur attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
efficient management. 


At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. ‘I'wo of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil, Bombay 
has 15 land mortgage socicties, which have 
only recently started their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras hag 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
inortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases, The Central Ranking Com- 
mittce think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and “his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old dehts, One feels, however, 


interest or the part payment of the principal] extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 


of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor orin his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most. 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the| 
important questions of the redemption of old | 
debts. The Indian Central Banking Sénquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the Peder wlad of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 


not be Jaid ou the intensive and extensive develop. 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomesa paying industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and {HMusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage bunks as In Madras awl in Bombay, 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the sueeess of the 
debenture issue, ound ifs guarantecing the 
interest, in the Punjab ought to meet 

reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not. be much harm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures af oa certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members ts the 


Propaganda, Education and Training. 





Insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit socicty, the insistence in the 
ease of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, carcful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient. 
management of affairs. 


Propaganda, Education and Training. — 
Tn the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative socictics. For this purpose 
the assistance of non-official honorary workers 
was imperative and in the various provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tenee, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-opcrated with the oflicials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure, With 
the rapid growth of co-operative socictics, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-oflicials in 9 more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vinees, in some provinecs, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and = of co-operative societies. In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operitive societies, In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
co-operative socicties, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they arc known as co-operative 
organisation socictics. Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted 
the movement from time to time. They 
have come te be regarded in an ever increa- 
sing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
statute, the provinelal bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing the 
financiil side and ag sueh concerned more with 
the Anancing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation socicties 
representing the propagandist side and as such 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties. A few years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Tnstitutes’ Association was established, 
with ai view to co-ordinate the activities 
of the provincial institutes, to formulate 
non-otlicial co-operative opinion on important 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative 
literature, 


It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the suecessful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as otfice-bearers 
of socicties. Jlliteracy of the rural population, 
however, has been found too big a problem for 
thease institutes and they have, therefore, at- 
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tempted only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-operative principles to the members of 
socictics and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways. JKducation has thus developed 
into an important function of these institutes. 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and conducts periodi- 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies. Inthe Punjab, however, co-operative 
education has heen organised by the Co-operative 
Department, though the Punjab Co-operative 
Union renders active assistance thercin, In Bihar 
and Orissa a permanent Co-operative Training 
Institute has heen established at Sabour ia the 
Bhagalpur Division which is controlled by a gov- 
cerning body which includes the Registrar, and a 
few representatives of the Co-operative Federa- 
tion. Madras has organised 6 training institutes, 
In the United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, Arrangements for co-operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is the Department. assistel 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes. The need for proper co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies, No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative socicties 
inthe country must include a proper organisation 
of co-operative education not only for the office- 
bearers of societics or the managers and inspec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
for the inspectors, auditors and aasistant regis- 
trars of the co-operative departments. The 
Goverament of India have for the last two 
years have placed at the dispesal of each of 
the Provincial Governments about one Inkh of 
rupees which were being devoted fo a better 
orzanisation of eo-operative training and 
education for the staff of the co-operative 
departments as also of other institutions, 


In some provinecs, like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar's statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Decean) in L980 also expressed an opinion that 
the Registrar’s statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged by a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations, 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through 
the provinelal unions be aceepted, ft will natu. 
ally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility. for supervision of the co- 
operative sacietics, The departmental audit 
of inspection by the central banks eannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously 
the best ageneyv for this friendly and efficient 
supervision. ‘The combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
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All-India Conference and endorsed by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- 
ment while de-officialising it considerably and 
giving it the popular touch {it lacks. 
Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation.— 
For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organi- 
sation through co-operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem: and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
of co-operative organisation to mect his different 
non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
fencing, cattle instirance, dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have been 
therefore engaging the attention of co-opcrators 
and societies for these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
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with varying success, Jna land of ignorant and 
illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village, one society ; 
but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
co-operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose socicty, and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
being vicwed as one person with a bundle of 
needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
separately. A single socicty trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowear on all fronts and would become a live 
foree in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrase: Better 
living, better farming and better business. 
However, co-operative opinion in India has not 
vet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
ments. The agricultural non-credit. societies 
in Tndia onthe 30th June 1934 were 4,494 distri- 
buted as under :— 











Non-Credit Agricultural Societies, 1933-34. 
—— Tee “(Purchase and} —“(isé—‘isCdt sg a (Other forms |” 
Province. Purchase Production, ve Wis of co-opera- Total, 
eiieehe ee. abacus) _ | and sale, J i eee ee ee See 
Madras és os 76 7‘ 13 Ooh 424 
Bomhay re “a nf 17 V7 115 ena 
Hengal es5 ce sag 80 935 250 46 1,301 
Bihar and Orissa ,. ee 3 1 1 6 11 
United Provinces .. Sy comics Pow 3u5 443 778 
Punjab oe os ee 17 1&5 1,301 93 1,616 
Burina 5 oa : 1 4) 10 ge 16 
Central Provinces and ! 

Berar... ae all 39 13 9 Sic 61 
Mysore said re a 20 | 20 43 90) 
Baroda ack | 1] 2 20 96 153 
Other areas 24 | dnerabse 3 2g Bi hd 

i eg an hy ae Es a ee Ge ee a ag, oe a te NN te a a 
Yotal a | 310 | 1,185 | 2,105 1,210 4,810 
Of these the important ate the marketing] sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 


societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in 
Bombay, and the consolidation holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab. 
Marketing Societies.~--Marketing of Agricul- 
tural produce fs the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always more eflective than 
individual marketing especially in India where 
and individual producer is iterate and Consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that. have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale secieties and their 
efliclent, working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members, 
The tremendous headway made in Huropean 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in en-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 





land invite concentration on the co-operative 
lorganisation of agricultural marketing. The 
i jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
inet with success, it is true; but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the eatton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in welgbment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the 
produce Js sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay inarket, supply of 
gunnies and genujne and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adatya or worse atit! of his village sowear, 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined ino a federation which 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few socleties 
for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onlons and arecannt, Bengal 
has several jute sale socletics with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Caleutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could walt 
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for better prices, but which sell to local mer- 
chants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port. Madras has a number of sale societies, 
but their transactions are small and they have 
not yet made much progress. 


Consolidation of Holdings.—The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alor 
succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some Kuropean countries 
does not obtain in India. Hach heir is given a 
proportionate share of cach ite: of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to his portion. The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each ficld amongst heirs leads tc 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of familles in default of direct heirs aud the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custon 
of cultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation ar 
obvious, A part of land ig wasted owing to 
fragmentation heing so excessive as tu prevent 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is lost in boundaries, Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort; it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation ; it discourages him from 
rarrying oué intensive cultivation; it enforecs 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cattle are usally sent out to graze on the 
fields, ‘he economic logs due to this system 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. ‘This most ditficult 
inportant and interesting experiment originated 
inthe Punjab in the year 1920. ‘The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is ta call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
Village, persunde them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of flelds and holdings in 
such &@ manner that no single ludividual might 
have any grievance, As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform, I¢ is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
and the people become better cducated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year, 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1980, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at un average cost of Rs. 2-5 per 
acre, 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consulidation has becn achieved in the Chattis- 
gurh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it js not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots, The Local Govern- 
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ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928. Any two or more 
permancnt holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
ig that it gives power to a proportion, not lers 
than one-half of the permanent right-holders, 
holding not Iess than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a village, to agree to the preparation ofa 
scheme of consolidation, which scheme, when 
confirmed, becomes binding on all the permancnat 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem. When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be ultimately dropped. 

There are 11 socvicties for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model. 


Rural Reconstruction.—One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and it is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progress. So jong as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted, have a fatalistie 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less & primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is possible. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a reat 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant: but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
vlearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 33 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of Jate years claimed an Increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made; what tas been 
done has been individual effort—the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk, The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab. ‘The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Goverament carried on from November 1929, The 
later part of 1933 saw a considerable impetus 
imparted to the cause of rural reconstruction 
in India. His Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay, concentrated on 
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village uplift and carried on an intensive 
_ propaganda in that behalf whlch has led to 
the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work is being carried on earnestly by District 
Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional officers. The Punjab has appointed Mr. 
Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
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small trader, it is co-operative banking that Is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 


Rural Reconstruction and Bengal has made a | business of these banks is short-term credit and 


simitar eppolntment, and it appears that all. 


provincial Governments are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work. 


Better Living Societies.—The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this very desir- 
able type of co-operative society to promote 
better living among its members. There are 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way. The societies do not collect 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fec and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for Ce Ane it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishable 
with fine under the by-laws. Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters; so 
that-apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure, 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some have induccd the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should be 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms. 
Thus ina variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living socictics 
will be start ei in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist. 


Urban Credit Societies.—While the chicf 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted two classes of societies,—rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the cocyeanye method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also, At present 
there are in all 11,428 non-agricultural societies 
with a membership of 13,87,753. Of these, 
5,481 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes, 


An ap pene class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well sulted in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 


‘n this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples’ bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India, Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the fleld to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, inthe Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,063 non-agricultural credit 
societics but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
lability societies and only 137 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
510 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit socicties. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. ‘The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banksin Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Rs, 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of Inland trading agencies; 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity anc 
an institution giving facilities for jnternal remlt- 
tance and it is quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 30th June 1935 
there were 131 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful. The total membership was 
2,09,603, the working capital was Ks. 4,83,53,376 
and the reserve fund amounted to Ka. 26,59,154. 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the coe 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay's example in this 
direction. 


An uperans variant of the urban co-operative 
society is the Thrift Society. The system 
adopted is to collect regularsavings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best ad vantage 
and pay back to the subsoriber his amount atthe 
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end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not excceding a 
certain fixed proportion, usually } of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 


There are about 125 thrift societies for women! ‘fficial 


only having a membership of about 2,000. | 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies, 
and Bombay has halfadozen. Recently however, | 
Life Insurance Societies have becn_ start-: 
edin Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay | 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 150 to Rs. 500 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man inthe village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
Jt has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policles for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. I¢ has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 30 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society—the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society— 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Rs 30 lacs. 


Review.—The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 


In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
eh lend money for domestic peepee as we 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1014, the Maclagan Committee on Co. 
operation was re and its report in 19156 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loaus was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated 
From this time onwards the share of non-official: 
in the movement assumed increasing importanc: 
and it came to be realized that for the succes. 
of the movement, deofficializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 


free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments, 


The steady growth of the Central Financin 
Agencies relieved the Registrare partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matte: 
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in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
nstitutes were started in various provinces, 
n some cases a8 unitary societies reaching down 
o the village through their branches in the 
livisions and the district, in other cases as a 
ederation or union more or less complete of the 
ywrimary societies. The part these non-official 
,0dies began to play henceforth became increas- 
gly important, some adding to the primary 
‘unction of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
‘ive education, supervision over societies and 
ven audit. 





The steady progress of the movement—some- 
Ames even too rapid—for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 


While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tutedin various provinces. The Central Provinces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma, 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation. The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“better living, better business and better 
methods of production’’ as the aim of the move- 
meut. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
sooleties, the extension of aummary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitratora and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1982. Bihar and 
Oriasa has also now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than oredit has not 


g been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
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The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation socicties in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
= oto & still smaller headway has been made. 
There are & number of housing socictics especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societics in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit: side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress, 


In 1926, the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part—though an important one—of its extensive 
enquiry, Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has beensurveyed. Butthe provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement’ which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
facilities have been examined, while the need 
fr separate enquiries inta the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C, P., U. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be met. Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a 
committee; Travancore followed suit and 
Mysore too appointed a Committee which 
has published its report last year. The 
Government of Bombay convened in June 
1933 a Round Table Conference of official and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss the porous 
that confronted the Movement in mbay. 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appointed, one to examine the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best way tohelp the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis. These Committees have 
submitted their reports, thelr recommendations 
have ted to a tightening up of super enn 
an extension of land mortgage banking and 
efforts to meet the growth of overdue loans. 


The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934, This Conference was unique in s0 far 
ag it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societics and their advisers 
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from the various provinees and States, but it 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co-operative organisations—the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion. This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
in more provinces than one, It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India. This last suggestion has met with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co-operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre, And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. In 
December 1936, another Confercnee of Regis- 
ie met at Delhi and discussed the situation 
urther. 


It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within thcir limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made consider- 
able progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces, 


The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are; the Co-operative 
Credit Socicties Act of 1904; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912; the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1915 ; the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919; the establishment of institutes, 
unions and fodcrations for propaganda; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces; provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931; and marketing surveys, deht 
conciliation schemes and land mortgage banking. 


The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the staxes of its evolution may be briefly 
summarised as—agricultural credit; urban 
credit; central credit organisations; apex co-opera- 
tive banks; propaganda by non-ofiicials; non- 
credit agricultural co-operation; urban  ¢o- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption achemes; land mortgage banks; 
co-operative education ; rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement: organisation of 
supervision ‘over primary societies and rural 
reconstruction. 
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TABLE No, 4, 
Operations of Co-operative Societies, 1934-35. 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 





Agricultural None 
Societies, Societies. 
ae aaacase Provincial Central = 


Banks. Banks. 


Non- Non- 
Credit. Credit. Credit. Credit. 


ay RPO eR Ce? seen iretinte iy SAt n eiree =e neat 





Number - ate 3 11 | 615 rae 13,964 | 5,431 | 5,997 
Working Capital :— 
Share Capital ee 73,99 284,63 4,29,96 5,59,61 


Loans and deposits held from— 








Members .. be is a 1,72,49 6,66,91 
5,73,35 | 17,12,67 
Non-Members oe oe ee 1,44,08 §,03,61 
Societies .. Ss Ze ie 84,54 2,80,78 22,53 12,48 
Provincial or Central Banks 3,43,50 2,98,60 17,16,43 1,12,47 
Government oe ee ea 6,87 37,66 18,88 60,26 
Reserve and other Funds.. 81,48 3,25,64 9,17,07 2,47,15 
Total o-| 11,683,738 | 29,39,97 $4,22,36 21,62,49 
Loans made during the year to— ° 
Individuals. . oe <a as 3,35,24 1,15,26 5,17,71 13,84,36 
Banka and Societies pe aS 3,57,23 8,84,50 77,18 1,165,092 
Loans due by—~ 
Individuals, . ee i fe 19,96 63,90 26,49,53 15,77 ,98 
Of which overdue ,. a oe aoe scntlaes 11,91,21 2,50,93 
Banks and Societies me es 4,77,66 | 19,76,59 02,28 75,00 


Acti ERS NERS Ih 





 cmemana nied 








Profit a ee ee 17,19 $9,18 1,12,10 72,22 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRIOTLTURAL AND HORTIOULTOURAL SOCIETY | 
(THE ROYAL) op INp1a (Calcutta).—Founded 
1820, A Class. Annual subscription Rs. 32. En- 
trancefee Rs.8. B Class. Annual subscription 
Rs.12. Secretary : S. Percy- Lancaster, F.L.8., 
¥.R.H.8., M.R.A.8. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 


AGRI-HORTIOULTURAL Socisty or BURMA.— 
Superintendent: K. H. Diekmann, 4.D.A., 
F.B.H.S., Agri-Horticultural Gardens, Kandaw- 
glay, P. O. Rangoon, Burma. Secretary :-— 
G. V. Dumont, Agri-Rorticultural Gardens, 
Kandawglay, P. 0. Rangoon, Burma, 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OP MADRA8.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
fur members in Class A Ra. 7, in Class B Rs. 3. 
President: H. K, The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman: Mr. C. <A. Henderson, 1.6.8. 
Hon, Secretary; Mr. B. 8. Nirody, B.A. 
Hon, Treasurer : Mr. H. A. Buller, Teynampet, 
8. W. Madras. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BoMRAY.— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropologica) research in India; to 
correspond with wa ripen, ey Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 10. President: IW. T. Sorley, 
1.0.8.3 Hon. Secretary: Dr. N. A. Thoothi, B.a., 
D.Phil. (Oxon.). Office Address: C/o K. R. 
Cama, Oriental Institute Bldg., 184-136, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 


BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOGIETY.—Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal ‘‘ The 
Proceedin of the Benares Mathematical 
Society’ in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from al! parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs.10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (Resident members) and Ras. 6 
(non-resident members) President: Dr. 
Lakshmi Narayan, M.A., D.8c.; Secretary: 
Frof, Chandi d, M.A., B.Sc.; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, M.A., B.8¢, 22, 
Sanpura, Be .ares City. 


BRANDABKABR ORIENTAL RuSRaRCH INSTITUTE, 
Poona.—The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir BR. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willis gion. who became Its first Pres!- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir B. G, Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 


after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Rall of the Institute. Since the Ist 
of Apri] 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly accommodated in the Deccan . 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs, 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B. 8. 8. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharata 
critically (Editor-in-Chief : Dr. V. 8. Sukthan- 
kar), at the request of the Raja of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs. one 
lakh for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), the University of Bombay 
(Rs, 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Burma, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), Baroda and Mysore as well as 
several Southern Mahratta States. The 
Institute icsues a Journal called Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its suspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the Sth, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the tronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Socicty. Since August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Lectures by 
Eminent scholars are also delivered occa- 
sionally. Membership dues Rs. 10 a year or 
Rs. 100 compounded for life. Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
books from the library and get the 
‘‘ Annals” free and other publications (a 
Hest covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at concession rates. Seeretary: 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. Curator: 
P. K. Gode, M.A. 


THE BHARATA ITIHASA SANSHODHAKA MANDALA, 


Poona.—Founded in 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Rajwade and Sardar K. C. Mehendale and - 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian | 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical pers owned by ab rivate 
socicty. Hag a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings now housed in a. 
special wing reeently added, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of od weapons, 
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Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archwology and has a library of rare books, 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented, discussed and afterwards 
published. Has published 5 volumes of 
original historical letters, and other historica_ 
and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 80. Has received Rs. 5,000 
for publishing materials of the Shivaji period. 
Conducts a quarterly journal devoted to 
research. Work done mostly in Marathi 
Celebrated the Silver Jubilee by calling an All. 
India Modern History Congress. Has planned 
Commemoration volume in English giving an 
analytical account of rescarches in various 
fields, Depends entirely on public subscrip- 
tions. Is supported by many Rajas, Jahagir- 
dars, Sardars and the public The late Dr. J. 
E, Abbot of New Jerscy, U.8.A., left by will 
a pitt of 30,000 dollars to the Mandala for 
buildings. Annual membership fees for var- 
ious classes are Rs. 3, 6, 12, 25, 125 and 300 
which can be compounded for life by paying, 
ten times the annualsubscription of a particu- 
lar class in a single year. President: Mr. N.C. 
Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; Vice-Presidents : Shrimant 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., Raja of 
Aundh, Shrimant Babagaheb Ghorpadec of 
Ichalkaranji; Secretaries: Prof.D. V. Potdar, 
B.A., and corresponding member, Jndian 
Historical Records Commission, Sardar G.N. 
Mujumdar, ¢.1.5., Treasurer: Mr. A. V. 
Patwardhan, B.A., Readers: Mr. 8. N. Joshi 
and Mr. G. H. Khare; Librarian: Mr. V. M. 
Kolhatker. Address: 312-18, Sadashiv Pcth, 
Poona City. 


Bompay ART SOCIETY.—Foundcd 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
4n the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Eas. 10; Life member Rs. 100. Hon. Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office: Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


BomBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO 
SoclzTy.—Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 
3.8. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


BOMBAY MEDICAL UNION.—Founded 1883 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medica] profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. The Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Rs. 5, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re. 1, and non-resident 
members Loe subscription Rs.5. President: 
Dr. J. E. Spencer. Vice-Presidents: Dr. 
8. J. Meherhomji and D. H. Dudha. 
Hon. Treasurer: Dr. R. D. P. Mody. Hon. 
Librarians : Dr. V. B. Desai and Dr. K.8. 
Bharucha. Hon. Secretaries: Dr. Sorab J. 


Popat and Dr. M. B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 


Bomsay NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860).—Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all | 
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its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Scction of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferrod 
to that Museum, A Journal is published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Soclety’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil. The Society's 
Taxidermist Department undertakes tho cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs. 25. Entrance fee 
Ra. 10. Patron: H. E. The Viceroy of India ; 
Vice-Patrons: H. H. The Maharaja of 
Travancore, G.0.1.E., H. H. The Maharao of 
Cutch, G.¢.8.1., @.0.1.8., H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, XK.C.8.1., K.¢.v.0., H. H. the 
Maharaja of Rewa, K.0.8.1., HW. H. the Maharaja 
of Bhavnagar, H. H. The Nawab of Junagadh, 
G.C.8.1., K.0.8.1., and Mr. I. V. Evans, Liver- 
pools Sir David Ezra, Kt., Mr. A. 8. Vernay, 
vondon, Lt.-Col. K. G. Gharpurey, I.M.8. 
Poona. President: H. E. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Braubournc, G.C.LE., M.0., Wice-Presidents : 
H.H. The Maharao of Cutech, G.0.8.1, G.0.18., 
Rev. Fr. J. F. Cains, 8.3., Rt. Rev. R. VD. 
Acland, M.A., Honorary Secretary: Mr, 
P. M. D. Sanderson, F.z.8. Curator: 8. H. 
Prater, 0.M.2Z.8., M.L.C., J.P., Asstt. Curator ;° C, 
McCann, Head Clerk: Mr. A. F. Fernandes, 
Gallery Assistant: Mr.P. F. Gomes. Offices ; 
6, Apollo Street, Bombay. 

BOMBAY SANITARY ASSOCIATION.—Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in goneral; (6 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation an 
hygiene generally, and of tbe prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
Meatant ry demonstrations and, if possible, 
y holding classes and examinations;  (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; (d@) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothere and 
girls in the various localities and differont 
chiuwis, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitar 
Institute Building in Princess Strcet, which 
has lately been built by the Association, ata 
cost of nearly Rs, 1,00,000 the foundation 
atone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
In March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, ctc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municlpality in 1924 and 
Muscum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, Cand D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary; De. J.8. Nerurker, 
B.80., L. WM. & B., D.P.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


BRITISH AND FORBHIGN BIBLE SOCIETY.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
Xt baa 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary ip 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,231,834 issues in 
1986, The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay. and 
at considerable loss to the Society, Grants 
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of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under :— 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates, 

Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to cnable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a =mMmuch smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society—which ie 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society—the National Bible Society of Scot- 
Jand, the American Bible Socicty and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Socicty. 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India and Burma :— 


TABLE OF CIROULATION OF THE B.F.B.S. in INDIA; 


Re ELE RRM eRe te 





a ee ani inet 





| 1982, 


b 


1939, 





Auzillarics. 1936, | 1935, | 1934, | 1933, : 1931, | 
sae ENS Saree Eg ee gs Mc ls ON el ar ahah tla deed 
Calcutta 244,700 | 212,558 | 232,004 | 230,657} 250,744} 211,040 | 174,833 
Bombay 213,276 | 248,474 {190,809 | 214,544 | 206,019 | 185,720! 197,193 
Mariras ..{ 352,799 | 204,700 [286,522 | 301,396 | 254,504] 261,540 | 261,675 
Bangalore 31,410 34,083 | 23,912 26,077 25,624 18,607 22,179 
North India 196,834 | 283,366 | 222,512 | 236,800 | 03,756 | 153,403 | 212,457 
Punjab 87,004 | 97,560] 77,786] 94,605| 89,696] 90,212] 173,020 
Burma 104,821 | 112,077 {106.623 | 134,357 | 90,079] 85,973 | 79,506 

Total ..| 1,231,834 | 1,232,818 {1,140,258]1,238,436 | 1,120,422 | 1,003,904 | 1,123,863 


1a aera neha ana 





nance eget rete rte settee eee tenants antenna testis tenes SR HO AU BE eee ee oe at cnet mee eres ene vee Po eter ee teem 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


General Secretary for India and Ceylon: The Rev. J.S8.M. Hooper, M.A., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P. 


BRITISH MEDIOAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay ponsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar- 


Branch).—Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Scicnces and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and Interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary: Dr. B. B. 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay. 


CaLcuTrra CuEss SocrrTY.—To encourage Chess 


and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons: J. 
BR. Capablanca and Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt., 
LL.D. President: The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M.N. Mukerji, M.A., B.L., Vice-President: Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Hon. Seeretary: G. Dhara, 
Hon. Treasurer: 2. B. Gosh, 98, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 


CHILDREN'S AID SoolEtTy was established in 


1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 


khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
ufle Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Socicty is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongat 
destitute children hailing from all parte of 
India, juvenile offendersless than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons, All of whom have been arrested 
under the Bombay Children Act in either 
Bombay City or Suburban District, 
President: H. E. The Rt. Hon. Lot 

Brabourne, @.C.1.B., M.0. ViessPrestdent: The 
Hon. Sir Robert Bell, K.CS8.L, O.L8., LOS, 
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Chairman: Mr. C. P. Bramble. Jon. 
Treasurer: Mr. B. BR. Tannan. Secretary: 
Miss B. Budden. 


ConsumMptTivzes’ Homes Socimty.—tThis So- 
ciety was started by the Jate Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gid@umal on the ist 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharanipur (Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named ‘‘ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 paticnts in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block bullt from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
the Bai Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. Tho 
Sir-Chinubhai Madhavlal Dispensary has an 
out-patient department. The Recreation 
Hall is called “‘ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ’’ after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Nearly Rs. 3,06,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 56,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers arein charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. 8. P. Wadia is the 


Hon. Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 
EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION OF INDIA.—The 


Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among its 
main objects:—To promote and_ protect 
the interests of employers engaged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and manufactures 
of India; to promote or oppose legislation 
or other measures affecting their interests; 
to collect and circulate statistics and other 
information of interest to employers; to 
nominate lIegatees and advisers to the 
International Labour Conferences and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
for discussion before such bodies, and to 
pone or oppose their recommendations ; 
secure concerted action on all subjects 
involving the interests of its members; 
consider and support well-considered 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
Capital and Labour; and to carry on pro- 
peeenae for the purpose of educating public 
opinion with regard to the character, wid 
importance and needs of industrial enterp: 
as represented by the Federation. 


Most of the leading employers’ organisations in 
India are members of the Federation. 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


The se ph er for the current year are :— 


President e e P, Mody, K.B.E, 3 Vice- 
Presidents : Sir Edward Benthall, Sir William 
Wright and Sir Homi Mehta. 


The office of the Federation is at present located 


at Patel House, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION.—The European Ass0- 


ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India. The Head Offices (Central Administra- 
tion) are at 6, Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta. President: Mr. G. Morgan, C.1.B., 
M.L.A.; Vice-Presidents: Sir Leslie Hudson, 
(Bombay) and W. W. K. Page (Benga)). 
General Secretary: Mr. N. Dalling ; Hon. General 
Treasurer: Mr. E. J. Carter. Publication: 
* The Review of India ’’ obtainable from the 
General Secretary. 


BRANOHES OF THE EUROPEAN ASSOOIATION. 
ASSAM.—Chairman, Mr. G. K. Cuffe. 


BENGAL, EASTERN.—Chairman, Mr. J. W. ¥. 
Berry; Ton. Secretary: Mr. R. P. Bray. 


BENGAL WESTERN.—Chairman, Mr. PD. M. 
Archibald ; Hon. Secretary. Mr. W. V. 
Curtain. 

BIHAR, NoRTH.—Chairman, Mr. E. G@. Munns ; 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. fF, H. Meyrick, 
O.B.E., M.L.C. 


BomBpay.—Chairman, Mr. J. D. Bole; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. KE. J. Gough. 


CAOHAR.—Chairman, Mr. G. 
Secretary, Mr. H. J. Carle. 
CALOUTTA.——Chairman, Mr. 
C.ILE., 4.L.A. 
CHITTAGONG.—Chairman, Mr. 1. M. Crosficld ; 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. i. H. 8. Lewis. 
DARJEELING.—-Chairman & Hon. Secretary, 
Dr, D. A. Farquharson, 
DooaRs.—Chatrman, Mr. G. P. Macpherson ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. RG. Shephard. 


G. Hills; Hon. 


Gcorge Morgan, 


KANKINARRAH.—Chairman, Mr. D. 7. Duff; 
Flon. Secretary, Mr. C. YD. Leitch. 


MADRAS.—Chairman, Mr. F. GG. Luker ; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. ¥F. &. James, 
O.B.E., M.I.A. 


MANBHUM.—Chatrman, Mr. A. E. Ingceldew; 
hes Secretary, Mr. 3. Wilson Haigh, M.1. 
shem.,. 


PUNJAL.—-Chairman, Mr. P. H. Guest, Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. J. E. Wateon. 


SiIND.—Chairman, Mr. L. C. Buss, MLA. 
fon. Secretary, Mr. M. R. Carter, 


SYLHET.— Chairman, Mr. H. A. Bull; 
Secretary, Mr. L. BE. H. V. Houghton. 


TRICHINOPOLY.—-Chairman and Hon. Secreta:y, 
Mr. J. ¥. C. Reynolds, 


Tlon. 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


UNITED PROVINCES.—Chairman, Mr. 'T. Gavin 


Jones, M.L.0O.; Hon, Secretary, Mr. C. E. 
Cooling. 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIENCE (Calcutta)—Honorary Secretary, 


Dr. 8. K. Mitra, D.s8c., 210, Bow Bazar 
Street, Calcutta. 


INDIAN CHEMICAL Society.—Was founded in 

1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as President, located 
in the University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Prof. J.C. 
Ghosh, President; Sir U. N. Brahmuachari, 
Prof, N. a&. Dhar, Dr. Cilkert J. Fowler, Sir 
P. C, Ray, Prof. B. K. Singh, Prof. H. 8. 
Dunnicliff, Sir Martin O. Forster, Prof. P. C. 
Mitter, Prof. J. N. Mukherjee, Vice-Presidents ; 
Prof, 8. 8. Jushiand Dr. A. C. Sircar, Hony. 
Editors ; Prof. B. C. Guha, Hony. Secretary ; 
Prof, P. Neogi, Hony. Treasurer ; Prof. 8. 8. 
Bhatnagar, Dr. P. Bose, Dr. J. K. 
Chowdhury, Prof. B. B. Dey, Mrs. Sheila 
Dhar, Dr. 8. Dutt, Prof. Sudhumoy Ghosh, 
Dr. M. Goswami, Prof. P. C. Guha, Dr. A. N. 
Kappanna, Dr. 8. Krishna, Dr. K. k. Krishna- 
swami, Dr. B, 1, Manjunath, Prof. K. G, Naik, 
Prof. J. N. Ray, Dr. H. K. Sen, Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Prof. V. Subrahmanyan, Dr. T. 8. 
Wheeler, Members of the Council; Mr. G. 
Banerjee, Agst. Secretary; Dr. 8. G. Chau- 
dhury and Dr. D. Chakravarti, Asst. Editors. 


Bombay Branch: Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K 

Turner, President; Mr. G. C. Mitter anc 
Dr. 8. ©. Devadatta, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. € 
M. Mehta and Dr. B. K. Vaidaya, Joint-Ilo». 
Secretaries; Mr. N. W. Hirwe, Hon 
Treasurer. 


Lahore Branch : Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni,, 

President ; Prof. 8. 8. Bhatnagar and Prof. | 
8. D. Muzaffar, Vice-Presidents ; Dr. A. N. 
Puri and Mr. P. L. Kapur, Hony. Secretaries ; 
Prof. N. A. Yajnik, Hony. Treasurer. 


Madras Branch: Dr. B®. Narasimha Jyengar, 
President ; Dr. K. L. Moudgill, Vice-President ; 


Mr. M. Sesha Iyengar, Hony. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 

with original researches in Chemistry in India, | 
Subscription to Fellows : Rs, 15, Non-Fcllows | 
Rs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested | 
with the progregs of Chemistry. Particulars: 
and Election form can be had from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indlan Chemical Society, P.O. 


Box No. 10857, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF PolITICAL AND Social 

SolENCR,—Founded on 80th March 1917 to| 
promote a syatematic study of political and— 
social sclence in general and Indian political 
and social problemsin partioular in all their 
aspects ta the terms ‘political’ and 
*noolal’ in their widest sense; to organise 
{ree and well-informed discussions on current 

olitical and social topics as well as on abs- 

ct political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current tical 
and social questions; to publish 
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and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President: Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.A., Mr. Bhulabhal J. Desai, 
M.A., LL.B., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. 8. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr. Mavji Govindji, 
Treasurer: Mr. V. R. Bhoende. 


NDIAN LEAGUE OF NaTIONS Union.—(Central 
Committee).—The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924. Secretary: Mr. U.N. Sen, 
C/o Associated Press, New Delhi. 


BOMBAY.—(LEAGUE OF NaTIONS UNION).— 
President : Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bt,; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee - fhe Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Finance Member 
to the Government of Bombay, Address: 
C/o Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bombay. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES.—Fatron: H. E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.C.8.1. ; President: Mr. 8. B. 
Tambe ; Secretary : M. D. Shahane. Addregs: 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur. 


MYSORE.—President: Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University ; 
Vice-President: A. R. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy; Secretary: K. V. 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address: Mysore 
University, Mysore. 


MASULIPATAM,.—Hon. 
Satyam, M.A, 


KARACHI.—President: Mr. Jamshed N. R. 
Mehta; Secretary: Keval Ram Shahani, 
Rambaug Road, Karachi. 

CaLcurta.—President: Sir A. K. Roy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 
Joint Secretaries: Messrs. N, C. Roy & 
Pp. C. Mallik. 99, Bakul Bagan Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

PUNJAB.—Hon. Secreary: Mr. C. L. Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 


LUCKNOW.—Prestdent: Raja Rampal Singh ; 


Hon. Secretary: Dr. V. 8. Ram, Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 


Secretary: Mr. Lanka 


INDIAN MATHEMATICAL Socrety.—Founded in 


1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
tical Society and The Mathematics: Student; 
the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematica] subjects and the latter is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachera of 
mathematica. The Socicty maintains a lib 
with current mathematical periodicals in a! 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras. 


There 
are about 400 members from all parts of 
India. President: BR. P. Paranjpye, M.4.,. 
p.sc., Vive-Chancellor, Lucknow University, 
Secredanes: RB. 


Vaidyanathaswamy, M.A, 
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p.8ec., Ph. D., Reader, University of Madras, 
Madras; Ram Behari, 4.4.,Ph.p., St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi. Librarian: KR. P. Shintre, 
M.A., Professor of Mathematics, Fergusson 
College, Poona. 


THE INDIAN ROADS AND TRANSPORT DEVELO?- 
MENT ASSOCIATION LIMIrEp,— Registered 
Ofice—41, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 


Patrons: His Excellency The Right Hon'ble 
Lord Brabourne, G.C.1.4%,, M.C., Governor of 
Rombay; His Excellency Sir Lancelot 
Graham, K.C.8.1., K.C..E., 1.¢.8., Governor 
of Sind; His Excellency Sir Herbert William 
Emerson, K.C.8.1, G1E.,  C.B.E., ™.C.5., 
Governor of Punjab; His Excellency The 
Hon'ble Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 
K.G8.L, G@.0M.G., D.8.0., Governor of 
Burma. 


Vire-Patrons : Major Gencral Sir Reginald Ford, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0., and Sir Ernest Miller, 
kt, 


The Association was formed in 1926 and regis- 
tered in October 1927 having a Council with 
headquarters in) Bombay and Branches at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Assam, 
Lahore and Rangoon, cach with a Local 
Conunittee, 


Thesubscriptions for membership of the Associa- 
tion are; 
Per annum, 


Associate Members as Rs, 5 
Ordinary Members ee » 10 
Supporting Members bis » 300 


The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road, Motor and Air 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromcs 
and methods of transport, to make repre- 
sentations to all or any of the bodies regarding 
the udjustinent of taxation, customs duties 
and excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and the employinent of 
xalme in Such a Manner as to facilitate the 
development of motor and air transport 
throughout India; to educate the public 
by means of pepe and to create autho- 
ritative public opinion with regard to the 
needs of, and advantages to be derived from, 
improved road and air communications and the 
use of these forms of trans port. 


All persons, Atsociations, firms or Companics 
interested in Road, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 


The present constitution of the Council of the 
Atsociation is :-— 


President : The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker, 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 


Vice-President : D. BE. Gough, Esq., B.se. 


Members of Council: Major General Sir 
Reginald Ford, .C.M.G., C.8., 0.8.0.; Sir 
Ernest Miller, Kt.; Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., 


GLE. J.P.; R. J. Watson, Esq.; H. E. 
Ormerod, Isq., J.p.; 8. Guevrek, Bsq. 
Nurmahbomed M. Chinoy, sq., J.P.;3 ‘ 


Tilley, Esq.; T. R. 8. Kynnersley, Ks 
Kk, A. Stringer, isq.; FF. W. Klatt, Bs 
G. H. Cooke, Ksq., J.P.; W. J. Turnh 
Esq., B.se. 

Lt.-Colone] H. ¢. 


General Secretary : Smith, 


0.B.E., M.C. 


Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore 
and Rangoon, and others will be formed as 
aud when occasion demands. The appliea- 
tion for Membership should be made to: the 
General Secretary of the Associition at 41, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, or to 
the Sceretaries of the Branches: Bombay, 
P.O. Box 853; Calcutta, P.O. Box 2285; 
Madras, P.O. Box 1270; Karachi, P.O. Box 
168; Atsam, P.O. Mohanaghat; Lahore, 
P.O, Box 165; and Rangoon, P.O, Box 333. 


INDIAN SOOLETY OF ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta)— 
Patron: Marquess of Zeétland. .c.,6., 
President: Sir Edward C. Benthall, Vice- 
Presidents: The Hon'ble Raja Sir Manmatho 
Nath Roy Chowdhury, Raja Praullanath 
Tagore, Gagonendranath Tagore, Esqr., Jatin- 
dranath Basu, Esqr., M.4., B.L., MOL, 
Joint Hony. Secretaries: Dr. Abanindranath 
Tagore, Nikhilranjan Mookherjl, ee Hony. 
Treasurer: Nikhilranjan Mookherji Esgr., 
Asst. Secretary: Bratindranath Tagore,?Esqr., 


Principal of the Studio: Khitindranath 
Mazumdar. ‘J'eachers ; Sreedhar Mahapatra 
(Sculpture) Kalipado Ghosal, (Painting). 


Office: 11, Samavaya Mansions, Hogg Street, 
Calcutta. 


INDIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.—The India 
Sunday School Union is an interdenominational 
organisation having for its object the strength- 
ening of religious and moral education in the 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire. It has five full time workers, both 
Indian and European. It was founded in 
Allahabad in 1876. Its General Committee 
{sg composed of representatives from the 
National Christian Council, from the Provincial 
Representative Councils and from_ local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the 1.8.8.U. 


The headquarters of the Union are at Coonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, where besides the office 
and well-stocked book shop, there js the St. 
Andrew Teacher Training Institution. In 
this institution Summer Schools are held 
where a short but intensive course of study 
and training is offered to leaders in religious 
education from all parts of India. 


Besides the activities at headquarters, the 
Union offers courses of lectures in any part of 
the country, delivered by members of its 
staff. A Quarterly Journal is published in 
English, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
English-and several vernaculars, Text-books 
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on subjects connected with the work of Bible . 


teaching are also published in various 
languages, and Scripture examinations are 
organised. 

The officers of the Union are as follows :— 


President: The Hon. Sir David Devadass, 
Madras. 


Vice-President: Prof. B. B. Malvea, Ph. D.. 
AUsahabad. 


Treasurer: W. H. Warren, Madras. 
General Secretary: EK. A. Annett, Coonoor. 


The most recent statistics show that there are 


in Indla 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,423 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars. 


OF ENGINEERS (INDIA).—-The 
organisation of the Institution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H. &. Lord Chelms- 
ford carly in 1921. It was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1935, Its objects to promote 
and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines ous are adopted by the Institutions 
ot Civil, Mechanical and Klectriecal Engineers, 
in the United Kingdom, The standard of 
qualification is the same, Membership is 
divided into five classes, riz. Members, 
Associate Members, Companions, Honorary 
Life Members and Honorary Members. 
There are also additional classes, riz., 
Students, Associates and Subscribers, 
President: Rai Bahadur Chuttan Lal, w.n8., 
(Ind.); Seeretary; Rai Bahadur C. C. Seal, 
Offices : 8, Gokale Road, P. O. Elgin Road, 
P.O. Box 66, Calcutta. 


MADRAS FINE ARTS Soclety.—Patron: H. E. 
The Governor of Madras; Hon. Secretary: C. 
A. Henderson, Esq., 1.6.8., P.O. Box 407, 
Madras. 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY aND AUXILIARY 
OF THE KoyaL  ASIATIO SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Library has got 100,000 books 
which are circulated to Members. 


Patrons: His Excellency Lord Erskine, 
Governor of Madras and the Lord Bishop 
of Madras ; 


President: The Hon’bie Mr. Justice C. 
Madhavan Nair ; 

Hony. Secretary: Dr, J. Fryer; 

Librarian: Mr. U. 8. Phanuel. 

Address: College Road, Nungumbakam, 
Madras, 


THE Sootrty’s LIBRARY.—Possesses a fine 
library containing more than 97,000 volumes. 
Admission by Subscription. 


NATIONAL HORSE BREEDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
oF InDIA.—Formed in 1928, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, 0.B., 0.1.E., M.V.O., 
who was President from 1923 0 1925. Objects: 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horge-breeding matters; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horge-breeders 
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and to give them every encouragement; to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
atud book; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters.connected with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-Chief: H.E. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1937-38): Nawab Malik Allah Baksh 
Khan, Tiwana, M.B.b., Secretary: Lieut.-Col,. 
W. H. Blood, M.y.o. The Society issues the 
following publications: ‘Horse Breeding,” 
an illustrated half-yearly Journal in 
Knglish, Stallion Register and Supplement, 
Indian Stud Book, Show Judging Pam- 
phlet. The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
Book was pub es at the end of 1930. The 
Society holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
annually in February. Hegistered Office--Detht. 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION.—Founded in 


1870, Its objects are :—(a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. (6) To co-operate 
with all efforts nade for advancing Kdacatton 
and Social reform in India. (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy 19 strictly maintained. It hag 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta. Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Beck, 21, Cromwell-road, London. Publication: 
The Indian Magazine and Review, (8 numbers 
@ year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Association in England and in India, and takes 
note of movements for educational and social 

rogress. It publishes articles about the 

Jast to interest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to interest readers in the 


East, Life Members—Ten Guineas. Annual 
Subscriptions: Members one Guinea; 
County Members, Ten Shillings; Associate 


Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 


PASSENGERS AND TRAFFIC RELIEF ASSOCIa- 


TION. (Established in 1915). Head Ofice— 
Albert Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. Objects: (a) To ascertain and 
endeavour generally to obtain redress of 
grievances of passengers travelling either by 
Railways, Steamers, Tramways or Motor 
Buses, (0) To deal with problems of transport 
In general (ec) Torepresent to Government, Local 
Bodies, and other authorities aa also to Railway 
Steamship Companies, Tramway Company, 
carrying passengers and traffic to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress of 
such grievances (d) To take all proper and 
necessary steps to obtain redress of aforesaid 
grievances and tackling of problems relating 
totransportin generaland (e) To hold or join 
with other Associations, organisations or 
lustitutions, having similar aims and objects, 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meetings 
etc., and to carry on propaganda to further the 
the objects of the Association and to educate 
the travelling public and the mercantile 
community with regard to their rights and 
remedies 


President.—Bebram N, Karanjia,  J.P., 


Vice-Presidents.— Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 
Bart, and J. M. Kamdar, Solicitor. Hon. Joint 
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Secretaries—Khan Bahadur P. K. Ghamat 
and Gordhandas G, Morarji, Asst, Secretary— 
8. 8. Iyer. 


P. E. N. INDIA CENTRE.—The India Centre 
of the International Society of emincnt 
poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, 
novelists (P.E.N.) was founded in 1933 by 
Sophia Wadia, under the Presidency of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, for long an honorary 
member of the London Centre. Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu and Sir 8. Radhakrishnan. 
The aim of the P.E.N. everywhere is to 
promote friendliness among writers and to 
uphold freedom ofspeech. The India Centre 
in addition is working for nationa)] cultural 
unity by spreading appreciation of the many 
Indian literatures outside their own language 
areas and also abroad. This it does by means 
of public lectures and through its monthly 
journal, The Indian P.E.N., available to 
the general public in India for Rs. $ per 
annum. The headquarters of the India 
Centre are in Bombay with a branch in 
Calcutta. Membership is open toany Indian 
of recognized position as a writer, subject to 
the approval of the Managing Committee. 
Entrance fee Rs.5; and the annual sub- 
scription Rs. 3, which includes subscription 
to The Indian P.E.N. Honorary Secretary : 
N. K. Bhagwat, M.A., 22, Narayan Dabhol- 
kar Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PHILATBLIC SOCIETY OF INDIA.—Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 10. Secretary, 
Dr. K. D. Cooper, Candy House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 1. 


POONA SEVA SADAN SOOMETY.—This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, the late Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and a 
few other ladies and gentlemen in Poona and 
registeredin 1917. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nomina) 
fees are now being charged for instruction 
in all classes. There are eight different 
departments sub-divided into 60 classes. 
ry Poop are made for training Nurses 
and wives and women Sub-Assistant. 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and & hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
Sur *s Classes. There is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the orgs Chelmsford 
Leaguefor Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
with a hostel. The total number of women 
and girle including about 150 duplications on 
the rolls, at these various Centres of the 
Society is over 1,500. There are in Poona five 
hostels, three of which are located at the 
headquarters and the other two in the 
Somwar Peth for Nurses, etc., under training 
at the Sasoon Hospital. The number of 
resident students is above 200 in five 
hostels, In connection with the medical 
branch a Committee has been formed in 
England, which will enable the Society to send 
y qualified Nurses there to undergo further 
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training, Two fully qualificd Nurses have 
so far been sent by the Soclety for their 
ost-graduate course in Public Health 

ursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers, 
The Society has extended its medical activities 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community. This scheme bas a Maternity 
Hospital and Nursing Home, and three 
Infant Welfare centres. Besides, there are 
Maternity Hospitals and Nursing Homes at 
Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, and Sholapur 
under the management of the society in 
connection with other organizations. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance, 
The annua) expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Rs. 2,60,000, President: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H.H. the Ranisaheb 
of Sangli; Local Secretary and Treasurer ; Mra, 
Yamunabai Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections: 
Mrs. Janakibai Bhat (Kaiser-i-Hind Silver 
Medal); Joint Lady Superintendents: Mrs. 
Saralabal Naik, M.a., and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bhat, B.4., B.T.; Hon: Seerctaries, Nursing 
and Medical Education Commiitee: Joint 
Hon, Secretaries; Dr. C. Gokhale, 
um. & 8; Dr. N. LL. Ranade, B.A, 
M.B.B.S., and Dr. V. R. Dhamdhere, 
M.B.B.8, 


ASSOCIATION, §Bombay— 
Started on 80th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may. 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 


Offce:—Gaiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President:—Shet Pandurang Javjeo, J.P. 
Secretary:—Mr. Manilal C. Modi, 


RANGOON LITERARY SoOcleEtY.—Patroen : H. E, 


The Governor of Burma; President: Sir 
Thomas Couper. 1.¢.8., Vice-President: Dr. H, 
B.Osborn, Hon. Secretary: Mra. ©. Peacock, 
85, York Road. 


RECREATION CLUB INSTICTE.—This Institu- 


tion was started In 1912-18 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
fn Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society - 
are to elevate and improve the social, eo0- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
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intent to found primary schools, associations ' 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute hus 2 cepaaecs with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, Hbraries, 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The 
monthly), Hon. Secretary, 
Virjee. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION.— 
This Society was founded in 1754 “for the 
encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce,’’ and devotes itself primarily to 
the application of science and art to practical 
purposes. The Society ranks as one of the 
three oldest learned societies in England, and 
numbered among its early members most of 
the famous Englishmen of the 18th century. 
During its long history it has been the source 
of many reforms and improvements in al. 
branches of art and industry, and it is from 
its activities that most of the more specialised 
British societies have sprung. 


etc. 
papers, 
Nizari (a 
Guilamhusein 


The Society has from its earliest days extended 
its interests and membership to all parts of 
the British Empire, and In 1869 it founded an 
Indian Section, and a little later a Dominions 
and Colonies Section. The Indian Section is 
under the control of a Committee comprised 
largely of former Lieutenant-Governors of 
Provinces, and others who have held the 
highest Indian administrative posts. Under 
its auspices a serics of important lectures on 
Tndian subjects is given each year, which, with 
the other lectures delivered before the Society, 

-are published in the weekly ‘‘ Journal’’ and 
circulated to members of the Society all over 
the world. There are a large number of 
Fellows resident in India. Patron: H. M. the 
King; President: H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught; Chairman of Council: Colonel 
Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., @.¢.V.0., 
K.0.LE., ©8.1.; Chairman, Indian Section 
Committee: Sir Atul C, Chatterjee, G.C.1.E., 
K.0.8.1.,; Secretary: W. Perry, M.A.; Assis- 
tant Secretary and Secretary, Indian and 
Dominions and Colonies Sections: K. W. 
Luckhurst, M.A.; Soetety’s House: 18, John 
Strect, Adelphi, London, W.C, 2. 


SSRVANTS OF INDIASOOIETY.—The Servants 0! 
Todla Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. @. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, ls a body of men who are 

ledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
he country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national] missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, Py all constitutional means. 
the Interests of the Indian people. Its presen‘ 
strength is 25 Ordinary members, 8 member 
under training, and 1 permanent assistant. 
The Society has its headquarters in Poona 
with branches at, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and paper and other centres of work at 
Dohad in Gujerat ; Mayanur, Mangalore and 
Calicut inthe Madras Presidency; Lucknow 
i: vas Lahore in the Punjab and Cuttack 
Fr. . 
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The Society’s work is primarily political 
out as it believes in all round progress of the 
‘ndian people, it has always laid equal emphasis . 
m social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields. The political work is done through the 
legislatures, the non-official political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and 
propaganda. 


In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U.P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Manda! 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 

naltribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 

een a model Institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. Jt has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the will workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar an nares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr, Chitalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangaloreand the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities in Malabar 
district. In the Co-operative movement 
the Society has done the  pioncering 
work in the Bombay and Madras presi- 
dencies. During natural calamities such 
floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. 
By its work in the Moplah rebellion, the 
ociety has become a household name in 
Malabar, 


The Society conducts three papers.—The Ser- 
tant of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
8. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
Limaye Is the Editor and the Hitawad, a week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the AU-India Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
the Sansthani Swaraj,a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States. The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 


The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, 8S. G. Vaze,and A. Y¥. 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work, 2 
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Mr, H. N. Kunzru, is the President, Mr. N. M. 
Joshi, the Vice-President and Mr. 8. G. Vaze, 
the Secretary. Messrs. V. Venkatasubbuiya, 
Joshi, Kunzru and Dravid are senior member: 
of the four branches. 


The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 


SEVA SaDaN.—The Seva Sadan Society was 
started onthe llth of July 1908 by the late 
Mr. 3B. M. Malabari and Mr, Dayaran 
Gidumal. It is the pioncer Intian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the folluwing depart- 
ments of work: (1) Home forthe Homeless : 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School: 
(4) Home Edueation Classes; (5) Industrial 
Department including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught. Total number of 
women inthe different classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engincer, M.A., LL.B., 
M.B.E., J.P. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WESTEBN INDIA.—Olfice and Homes at King's 
Circle, Matunga. 


The Objects of the Society are: To 
rescue children of all castcs and creeds from 
the Strects of Bombay, to prevent begging or 
other improper use of poor children by adults, 
to puss such children on to existing charitable 
institutions and to provide for those other- 
wise unprovided for, with the cupport and 
assistance of the police, to prevent children 
ko far as possible from appearing in Police 
Courts, to prevent the public and privat 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals, to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for the children and if necessary to 
suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws, to promote education, to 
provide and maintain an organisation for 
those objects, to do afl other lawful thing 
incidental or conductive to the attainments 
of the forcgoing objects. 


The Society is responsible for the pioneer 
work of training public opinion and regarding 
the children’s Act of 1uz4, 


It has also given a lead in the matter of 
training sub-normal children, for which a 
special class is conducted in the Home. 
Subseription fur Annual Membership, Rx. 10; 

- for Life Membership, Rs. 100, 


President: Sir Temulji B. Nariman, Kt., 
Honorary Secretaries: Mrs. R. P. Masani, 
Dr. Mrs. Cecila D’ Monte, Mrs. K. Kania, and 
Mrs. G. B. Seervai. Honoray Treasurer: 
Khan Bahadur H. 8. Katrak, J.P. 


WESTERN INDIA AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION.— 


(8, Queen’s Road, Bombay).—The objects 
of the Association include: the encourage- 
ment and development of motoring; the 
improvement of road communications ; the 
provisions for its members of a centre of 
information and advice on matters pertaining 
to motoring ; the provision for its members of 
protection and defence of their rights as 
motorists, free legal advice and defence, 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
International Touring Documents. Tel. 
Address :—*‘ Windautas ’’ Phone No. 22482. 


Patron: H. E. The Right Hon’ble Lord 
Brabourne, @.¢.1.E., M.c., Governor of Bombay; 
President: H. 1), Ormerod, J.P.; Vice-Presidents« 
N. M. Chinoy and S. Guevrek; Members of 
the Managing Committee: A. KR. Abdulla, 
A. W. Barker, Jamshed J. Cursetjee, Bar-at- 
Law, J. M. Kamdar, P. P. Kapadia, F.R.1.8.A., 
}.A., B.K., J.P., M.D. Karaka, B.N. Karanjia, 
uP., M.L.c., A. MacRae, M. b. Madgavkar, 
Gordbandas G. Morarji, J.p., h. A. Nadirshah, 
L.A., B.E., 3.8¢c., Rao Sahib R. N. Nayampalli, 
8. N. C. Patuck, A. §S. 'Trollip, J. S. Vatcha. 
Secretary: A. H. C. Sykes, M.a., Assistant 
Secretary: J. J. K. Patell, BA., B.A, 
A.O.R.A, 


Other Motoring Associations in India: 
Burma and Ceylon, are: The Automobile 
Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee, 
Calcutta, Automobile Association of Burma, 
No. 104, Strand Road, Rangoon. The 
Automobile Association of Ceylon, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Fort, 
Colombo; Nilgiri Automobile Association, 
Ootacamund, Nilgiris; The Automobile 
Association of Northern India, 75, The Mall, 
Lahore; Automobile Association of Southern 
India, Post Box No. 352, Madras, and The 
United Frovinces Automobile Association, _ 
32, Canning Road, Allahabad. 


WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIA: 


TION—({Founded in 1919).-—The Association 
was formed,in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution X1 of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poll- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public laterest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy ana 
methods. 


The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earittest posal- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objecta, 
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the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
& spirit of broadminded liberallsm based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of Icaficts, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (¢) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methads as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opnien and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 


President: Sir Chimanlal HH. Sctalvad, 
K.0.LE., LU.D.; Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze C. Sethna, KT., 0.B.E. and Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.C.1.B.; Hon. Secretaries: 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
DD, G, Dalvi and Mr. A. D. Shroff, 


Assistant Secretary: Mr. V. R. Bhende. 
Office :—107, Kaplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 


WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION (‘‘EVEREST,” 
MYLAPORE, MapRAS).—This Association was 
started in Madras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service, 


Aims and Objects :—To prescnt to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married girls to sixteen. ‘To securc for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. ‘To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands; foras wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
To band women to groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 


It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers. Each branch js autonomous and works 
according to the needs of the locality. 


The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the deprossed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the genera] betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for accuring Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 08 and 94 of the 
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Simon Report, Vol. IT) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly andthe Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the 
local legislature. Holds regular mectings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
mouthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.) 8. Muthulakshmi Reddi 
for carrying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are spread throughout India and flourishing as 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It is found that 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and_ self- 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and throughout the World. It 
was the initiator of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women's 
Conference at Lahore. ‘The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Montessori School owe their origin to the 
efforts of this Association. ‘The Association 
have now opened a Rescue Home to facilitate 
the working of the Rescue Section of the 
Immoral Traftic Act, which have been en- 
forced by Government. The Home _ was 
opened on 2lst March 1934 by Lady Beatrice 
Stanley. 


MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spiritual, 
social, mental and physical—nceds of young 
men and boys. 


The Young Men’s Christian Assoclation, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 


There are now over 60 Associations afillated 
ta the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters :-——Allahabad ; Alleppey; 
Rangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore; Colombo; Delhi; Galle; Hydera- 
bad: Jubbulpore : Kandy ; Karachi; Kunnam- 
kulam; Kottayam: Lahore; Madras; Madura ; 
Nagpur; Naini Tal; Ootacamund; Poona; 
Rangoon; Risalpur; Secunderabad; Simla ; 
Trivandrum; Wellington, The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 


The work of the National Council and of the 
local Asso‘iation is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workera and Committees, asaisted. 
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by 85 specially trained full-time Sccretaries 
A feature ofthe Y.M. C. A.in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, ~ 
Burman and 58 Indians and Ceylunese. 


The work of the National Council (excluding 
that ofthe 50 local Y.M.C.As.) called for a 
Budget of Rs. 1,25,662 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs, 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India. 


The Headquarters of the National Counci 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are :—~ 


Patron:—His Excellency the Earlof Willing. 
don, QM.8.1., GME, @0CM.Q. G.B.E. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 


President of the National Council :—The Mos 
Lan Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan 0: 
Ddia, 


General Secretary :-—B.L. Rallia 
B.8c., BT. 


The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-cquipped buildings:—Wodehouse Road 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey: 
nolds Road. The President is Mr, €, G 
Freke, M.A., B.Sc., J.P., F.S,S.,1.C.8., and the 
General Secretary is Mr. Joseph Callan. In 
connection with each branch there Is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers, 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Rallway employees. A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the lelsure 
time of the workers and their families. The 
Association 1s responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality. 


Youna WoMEN'’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLOXN.—This Associa- 
tion founded in the year 1875 was organised 
nationally in 1896. 


. The aim of the Association is to unite women 
and girls of India, Burma and Ceylon tn fellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, 
intellectual, social and physical development. 

- The Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 

and European gitl and women. There are 

_ Members in the following branches: General 39, ; 


Ram, 


Societies ; Literary, Scientific and Social. 


Schoolgirl 23, Girl Guide Companies 35, 
Blue Bird Flocks 19. The needs of girls 
are met by physical drill, recreation, clubs 
and classes, lectures, commercial classes, 
Bible Study and devotional meetings, and 
meetings for social intercourse. Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are 
established where there ia a demand for them 
and the Association, at present, owns 21, 
including 8 Holiday Homes in the hills. These 
hostels accommodate working girls, teachers, 
nurses, Students and apprentices. Rates vary 
according to the residents’ salaries and accommo- 
dation, though all equally receive the benefits of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings. The holiday Homes provide 
cheap holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work inthe hills during 
the hot season. In addition to Holiday Homes 
Summer Conferences are held annually at, 
Anandagirl, the Conference estate owned by the 
Association, in Ovtacamund. Special Girls 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 


Traveller's ald work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large number 
of transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
in the Homes in these centres. The Association 
also runsan Employment Bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find itions, 
The commercial schools train girls for office 
and business life. These Jarge Associationa 
are manned by a staff of trained Secretaries, 
some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada. The 
others are found and trained in India. In 
many of the smaller branches where the work 
is of a simpler nature, it ia carried on by volun- 
tary workers who render faithful service year 
'y year, 


The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
‘8 international and — interdenominational, 
Active membership is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Tord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Assoctate 
nembership is open to any girl or woman, 
‘egardicss of what her religion may be, who 
vishes to jolo the world-wide {ellowshlp of the 
fr W.C. A. and declare her sympathy with its 
mrpose, and to share in Its activities. 


The Patroness of the Association is H.E. 
the Marchioness of Linlithgow. 


Copies of the Annual Report and other printed 
matter can be obtasned from the National 
Jiice which {is at 134, Corporation Street, 
-aleutta. The official organ of the Association 
‘8 the leaflet ' Everymember’ which Is lesued 
ach month and sent to members and friends of 
he Association, 


Societies: Literary, Scientific and Social. 
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ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women: 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are :— 


(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
pneiunt versities of the United Kingdom, resident 
n India. 


(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom. 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may scem expedient. 


(8) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women, 


Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women Who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of wotnen, 


The Association of British Universit 
has two branches. The addresses of t, 
rary Secretaries are as follows :-— 


Hony, Local Secretarics. 


Women 
Hono. 


Bombay . Ars. C. M. Scott, Divisiona 
Engineer's Quarters, Central 
Telegraph Office, Bombay. 

Punjab --Mrs. Skemp, Race Course 


Road, Lahore. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came fato 
exiatence In 1918. The Caloutta and Bomba: 
Branches are Influential and have repeatedly inter: 
vened with good effect to educate publico pinio 
with regard to subjecta affecting women. A]! 
Branches have, for Instavce, made investigations 
on behsif of the Education Department, Govern: 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com. 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
faformation on Secondary Kducation in India 
to the League of Nations. They have becn 
the means of lutroducing women on to Universit: 
Sonates and Municipalities. ‘The Calcutta Brancl 


carried through an important exhibition of Foo: 
Products, 


The Bombay Branch has done good work } 
connection with the formation of the Socia 
Parity Committee and hag, through a specia: 
sub-committec, otganized publo meetings fo: 
women on anubjecta affecting their interests abou 
ae ee on was being or had been recentl: 
ena : 


A valuable part of the work of th 
Association wag the establishment of Women 


Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were. remarkably successfu.. 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 


into the employmont Bureau established by 
the Women’s Covnoil; the Calcutta Bureau has 


As a means of promoting friendships between 

‘omen from various Pacha of the Un King- 
dom, with widely differtug tastes and interes 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrament 
‘or affording opportunities for usefulness to 
‘ducated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 


This Association is Federated to the ‘‘ Fed- 
ration of University Women in India,” and 
ye forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
ration. 


Federation of University Women in India. 


This is an organization conceived to unite for 
iervice and fellowship ail University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
n India, Unita representing British Universities, 
[Indian Univeraities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
920 (India and America) respectively. 


These Unite are now affiliated to the F. U. 
W. I. and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
jonal Federation of University Women which 
mmbraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
headauncters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 

ndon. 


This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit: and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world- 
service, will easily be imagined. 


As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women: they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service: they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of ita place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva, 


The benefit to Members individually also is 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Raney 80 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 


During 1929 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree: resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research vy Australia and America. 


A special scholarahip was offered In 1920 
by Barnard College, Columbia University to 
under-graduates fron: India. 


Membership Is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to tho British Unit, 


The Federation has Branches in Bombay,. 
Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. Each Branch 
has ite local Committee. But as a whole. 
the Federation is undet a Central Committee 
composed of a President, Hon. General Seore- 
tary, Hon. Treasurer, and one corresponding - 
member from each unit. oa : 


AI2 Principal Clubs in Indta. 


OFFICE BRARERS, CENTRAL COMMITTEE. Applications for membership should be made 


Pending the formation of a Central Committec to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
for 1936, all communications, till further notice forward the same by the Local Secretary to 
should be sent to :— 7 whose Unit it may appertain, 

Mrs. Mokenzie, M.A., J.P., 
Wilson College, 
Chowpatty, 
Bombay 7. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI IN INDIA.—This is an ofganization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who miay be resident in India, It was 
founded in 1931. and is a constituent member of the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
New ¥ork, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarters in Bombay. 


President of the Association: Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 63, Pedder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 
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Subscription. 
Name of Club. |pjishea,| Club-bouse, | 1] Mon= Secretary. 
Oe inuall thly, 
| Rs, [Rs.| Ra. | 
{ 
ABBITTABAD .. ‘ .. |Abbottabad, N. W. F. 40}... 20 | Major J.G. Wainright. 
Provinces, 
ADYAR or ..{ 1890 |Madras ae e-{ 100 | 12 8 |. F. Gg. Hunter. 
AGRA cs --| 1863 |Agra Cantonment... oe eee 12 | CO. F. Ball. 
-AAHMEDNAGAR -+| 1889 eesees 40] .. 20 | W. R. Cope, 
Assam, 


AJMER oe --| 1883 |Kaiser Bagh .. oe F. A. Mihell, 


AKOLA ee oe 1870 Berar oe ae ee 100 oe 15 S, i Om Recs, 


ALLAHABAD .. : 1868 |AHahbabad .... a 





100] .. 12 | Captain N. Shaw. 


AMRAOTI oe Pe 100 | .. 131 H. DD, Duff. 


¢ eees ee 


AMRBITSAR ee ee 1894 Amritsar ve ae 30 ee 12 W alter Dawson. 

BANGALORE UNSITEL| 1868 (38, Residency Road...) 100/ .. 12 | T. 8. Kemmis. 
BERVICE 

PAREILLY af --| 1883 jMunicipal Gardens .. 50 |.. 9| Major M. Wurford- 


WONCS, TA, 


32 | .. 13 | W. K. Hodgen. 
50]... 15 | J. Miller. 
50] .. ll | A. H. Watson. 
50] .. 13 | Major R. H. Coad, 
O.B.E., MM, 
201... 16 | J. Bolam. 
500 | 25 18 | ¥. 8, Cubitt, M.o, 
150 | 20 16] J. F. Russell, 1,8.8. 


100] .. 10 | A. H, A. Simeox. 


RE: ORAS ings ate te mee Nm, NNN SYR SE ede lt ha ep One Mat 


BABISAL es --| 1864 |Backergunj, Barisal .. 

1850 |Grand Trunk Road, 8. 
Riverside, 

1881 |Fytche Street, Basscin, 
Burma. 

1884 jClose to Race Course.. 


DARRACKPORE eo» 





BaSsRIN GYMEHINA,. 
BgiaaumM me bs 
BENARES : ee es 


ee eereens 


BENGAL be ..| 1827 |83, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta, 
1845 (29, Chowringhee Road. 


1862 jEsplanade Road 


| a aeeateterianten om temmaanasa anamnseetmneniatatetrtene mated en 


BENGAL UNITED 
SERVICE 
BOMBAY . oe _. oe 


50 arte ates eatdlingeh imine deiint die = 8+ aU Ui tN te ane nn ga ear 





ee 





Name of Club. 


CaLOUTTA 


CAWNPORE 


BoMBAY GYMKHANA.. 
BYOULLA se as 
COITTAGONG .. - 


CLuR OF CENTRAL 
INDIA. 
OLuB OF WESTERN 


INDIA 
CocHIN os ov! 
MOOANADA  .. ee 
COIMBATORE .. “a 
Coonoor 


DACOA 


ee 


DALHOUSIE 


DARJEELING 





DELHI 


IMPERIAL 
QGQYMKHANA 


JBANSI wa Pee 


MADRAS 


MADRAS 
TAN 


CosMOPOLI- 


MALABAR 


MarMyo 


MULTAN 


NAINITAL 


OOTACAMUND .. 


ORIENT ee ee 
PEGU af ae ee 
PESHAWAR... . 

PUNJAB ve 


es ae 


QuRTTa 


Principal Clubs in India. 


Esta- 
lam’ 


1833 
1907 
1844 
1878 
1885 
1865 


1876 
1856 
1868 
1894 
1864 
1868 
1808 


188? 


1831 
1378 


1864 
1901 
1892 
1864 
1840 


1871 
1833 
1879 
1878 


‘Peshawa 


PRALINE EER RATTAN NTT Oe or A NG tr eRe EOE Geer ene, prem nt sity ann = art een et 


| 


Club-house. 
Bellasis Road, Bombay 
241, Lower Circular 
Cawnpore oe oe 
Pioneer Hill, Chitta- 

gong, 
Mhow ., as nr 
| Elphinstone Road, 
| Poona. 
@eennpen 
vo ae a 
Coimbatore .. << 





iCoonoor, Nilgiris 


et 





Dacca .. oe ar 
‘Dalhousie, Punjab .. 
‘Auckland Road... 
Ludlow Castle, Delbi.. 
Delhi .. a oe 
Next to Public Gar- 


| dena, Jhanal. 


‘Mount Road Madras. . 


(Mount Road .. ae 


| 
‘Beach Road, Calicut... 


eeonees 


Multan Sa 

Ootacamund, Nilgiri 
Hills, 

Chowpaty, Bombay... 


Prome Road, Rangoon 


es aa 


Upper Mall, Lahore .. 
Quetta.. 


oe at 
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Bubscription. 
Bat, ‘Avis i Mlon- Secretary. 
puel tt only: 
Rs, Rs. Re. ie 
75 | 6 ) 9 st. J. Dickins. 
200 | 24 : 12 . Forrington, 
260 | .. ! 10 ip. Y. end erepa ana 
50} 4. | io Rose: 
75 | 12 : 10 Is, B. Francis, 
4s) ., | 20 |Major H. N. Ingles, 
200 | 12 | 10 Major J, T.W. Dunsby . 
100 | .. ! 10 I, Gi, Ferguson. 
76 1120 : 10 A. D. Buckley. 
75 | 9 10 ALE. H. Gerrard. 
50 12 ! 8 E. B. Robey. 
50}. 20 ¢, W. Tandy Green. 
. | i5 | 7 w. L. Stevenson, 
100 | 16 . 7% : }. Wrangham Hardy. 
10015) 15 iC, H. Wilkinson, 
100 | 15 : 15 cant. E. France. 
50 | oe 12 ‘Major P, Proctor. 
lect aa 
250 | 20 i 12 SoA. Thomson, 
150 | a4 5 (Dr, N. Venkataswami 
i Chetty, MB. & CM. 
100 | = ! 12 R. W. Royston. 
100 | 12 20 Major T. W.Bell, 0.B.E. 
50 | 15 capt, Lk. LL. Bals. 
150 | LO it. eat J. de Grey, 
160; 18: 12 vs. S. W illiams, 
159 | 72 ) 6 he TI. N. Mehta and 
' Captain A. C. Rich: 
i ards, F.R.G.5. 
150 | 20 ! 12 jR. O. B. Perrott. 
sol... ! 12 [Major J. P. Imlay, 
15 | 12 ‘cont. c KE, Jameson. 
30} .. ! 1 Capt. Cc. C, Whyte, 
| M.B.E. 
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Subscription, 
Name of Club. Ait Club-house. eee 1 A ae | Mon- Secretary. 
nv. inual thly. 








RaNGOON GyMKHARA..| 1874 | Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 






75 | §& 10 | R. H. Hughesdon, M.0. 
25 | 12 Z. B. Samuel. 
60 | .. 8 | R, E, Coupland. 
275 | 18 12 | Lt.-Col. C. Cobb, 0.B.B. 
500 | 25{ .. | P. V. Douetil. 


Banaoon Boat | «+ | Royal Lekes, Raugoon 
RaIPUTANA .. ..| 1880 | Mount Abu 
Royal BOMBAY YACHT) 1880 | Apollo Bunder 


4) 


ROYAL OaLOUTTA TURE} 1861 | t1, Russell Street 


RBOvaAL WESTERN .. |Nasik .. 
InpIA GOLP. 


75 | 15 12/¢, 8. Marston; LLP. 
(Retd.) 


RovyvaL WSSTERN|; .. | Bombay and Poona..| 150] 25 a C. C. Gulliland, 
InpDiA TURP. 
SATURDAY --| «oe |7, Wood Street, Cal-| 175 | 12 12 | E. P. J. Ryan. 


cutta. 
JEOUNDERABAD »-) 1883 | Secunderabad(Deccan) 


50 | .. 14 | Major H.S. Morris, m.¢. 
SHILIOXG sas - | 1878 | Northbrook Road,| 100] .. 20 | J, C. Ritter, 
Shillong. 


SIALKO? es «-| os |Shalkot, Punjab ial, ORT ok 21 | Major, L. W. Wood. 


SIND .. se ..{ 1871 | Karachi 200 | 12 121 Col. H. J. Mahon, 


C.LE., M.I.A. 
TRIOHINOPOLY --| 1869 |Cantonment .. a 90 | 12 12 | J. G. Payne, 
TUTIOORIN .. »-| 1885 | Tuticorin a“ --| 50} 6 10 | H. 8. Macqucen. 
UNITED SERVICn  ...| 1866 {Simla .. - --| 100 | 12 15 | Major L. B. Grant, 


T.D, 
UNITED SERYVIOE CJ-UB,| 1861 | Chutter Mansil Palace; 100 | .. 12 |} A. L. Mortimer, 
LUCERNOW 
UPPER BURMA .-| 1889 | Fort Dufferin, Man- 


60 | 12 20 | 5. T. Stubbs. 
dalay. 
WILLINGDON SPORTS. .| 1917 | Clerk Road, Bombay. 


500 |120 .. | Lt.-Col. B. Higham 
C.1.B., 1M. i her 
WHELER LTD. ..| 1863 | The Mall, Meerut ..| 50 15 H. 


Ca ; 
Rachiniesk 


|| 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


89TH District. every penultimate Saturday 1-15 p.m., 
(India, Burma, Ceylon and Afghanistan.) West End Hotel. 

GOVERNOR BoMBAY: President: T. R. 8. Kynnersley. 
The Hon'ble Sir Phiroze C. Scthna, Kt., 0.B.E., relat Secretary: BR. G. Higham, MLE.#., 


Ae ; oS Building, Hornby Road, J.P., P. W. D. Sceretariat, Fort. Every 
m 


Tuesday at 1-30 p.m., Green's Restaurant, 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVE. Bakova: President : 8 Vv. Mukerjea 
H. W. Bryant Esg., M.B.E., J.P, P. O. Box Honorary pete @ A. B. Pandya, Race 
No. 5, Poona. anti Course. 2nd and 4th Fridays at 8 p.m., Guest 


House, Baroda. 
AHMEDABAD: President: G. V. Mavalankar. CALCUTTA | President: §. 
Honorary Secretary: V. K. Heble, Mirzapur Honorary Secretary: C. Warren-Boulton, 59, 
Road. 1st and 3rd Tuesdays, at8-30p.m., Stephen House, Dalhouse Square. Every 
Grand Hotel. Tuesday at 1-15 p.m., Great Eastern Hotel. 
AmniTsaR: President: Major R. D. Jackson. COCHIN: 


President: Sir BR. K. Shunmukam 
Honorary Seerctary: P. C. Bhandari, New Court Chetty, Kt. Honorary Seeredary : H.R. Mills, 


Road. 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, at "8-15 p-™m., Maharaja’ 8 College, Krnakulam. 
Library Room, Rambagh Gardens. JAMSHEDPUR : President ; John Leyshon. 
BANGALORE ; President : Dr. §. Subba Rao. Hovorary Secretary : Chew, Tata Co 


Honorary Secretary: H. Richardson, West Jdal., Ist and 3rd Mondays at 12-0 a 
End Hotel. 1st Wednesday at 8-15 pm. and Tiseo Hotel, 


Boothroyd. 


Rotary in India. 


KARACHI: President; Dr. E. D. Shroff, 0.3.5. - 
Honorary Secretary: T. B. Dalal, c/o The 
Karachi Cotton Association, Ltd., Wood 
Street. Ist and 3rd Wednesdays at 8- 30 p.1n., 
North Western Hotel. 

LAHORE: President: H.W. Hogg. Honorary 
Secretary: B. L. Rallia Ram, Lajwanti Niwas, 
Warris Road. LTvery Friday at 8-30 p.m., 
Nedou’s Hotel. 

MADRAS: President: Dr. P. V. Cherian. 
Honorary Secretary ; Capt. M. Abdul Hamid, 
Principal, Government Muhammadan College. 
Every Friday at 1 p.m., Cricket Gymkhana, 

Poona: President: Khan Bahadur M. N. 
Mehta. Honorary Secretary: Rev. A. R. 
Cooper, The Bishop’s High School. 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, at 1-15 p.m., Poona Club. 

SHOLAPUR: President; H. ’p. Hincheliffe. 
Honorary Secretary : V. B. Sathe, 157, Railway 
Lines, 2nd and 4th ‘Tuesdays, at 7-30 p.m., 
District Local Board. 

Sunat: President: P. J. Talyarkhan. Hono- 
rury Secretary: A. K. Shaikh, Sachin House, 
Surat. 

BURM 


RANGOON: President ;: S. x. "Haji, B.A. (Oxon.). 
Honorary Secretary: 8. Chatterjie, M.J.1., 167, 
Sparks Street. Every Tuesday at 1 'p.m., 
Strand Hotel. 

THAYETMYO: President: W. UL.  Baretto, 
O.B.E. Honorary Secretary: G. H. Reily. 
Every 1st and 3rd Saturdays at 5 p.m., Rotary 
Club House. 

CEYLON. 


President; Col. J. G. Vandersmagt 
Honorary Secretary : John A. Pye, The 
European Association of Ceylon. Every 
Thursday at 1 p.m., Grand Oriental Hotel. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


COLOMBO : 


MALACCA: President: LL. A. 8. Jermyn. 
Honorary Secretary: Chan Choo Tiong, 
22, Riverside. Every Tuesday at 1 p.m., 
Rest House. 

PENANG: President; Dr. Lee Tiang Keng. 
Honorary Secretary: A. VP. H. Holmes, 


Municipal Offices, Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., 
Kastern and Oriental Hotel. 


SINGAPORE! President: W. A. LL. Schaub. 
Honorary Secretary: Richard EK, Holttum. 
Livery Wednesday at 1 p.m., Adelphi Hotel. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


Tpouw: President: John I.. Woods. Honor 


Every Wednesday at 1 p.m., Grand Hotel. 
KLANG AND Coast: President: vont raat 


Irvine. Honorary Secreta 
Gabriel, 20 Sultan Street, ta Tat and 3rd 
Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., Station Restaurant. 


KUALA Tumpur. President: Hon. (©. G. 
Howell, Honorary Secretary: John Hands, 
M.0.H., P. O. Box 203, Every Wednesday 


at 1p. 'm, , Majestic Hotel. 


a apcoilt President : Lt.-Col. W. A. Gutsell. 
a's Secretary: 8. 8. Pesan pg daly 
127-A, Birch Street. Thursdays, let 7 p.m 
3rd 8 p.m., Rest House. 
PEIPING: President: S. B. Palmer. Hono- 
sary Secretary: K. R. oath State 
Treasury. ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 2 


ic Hall, 


ary 
Secretary : Thomas Y. Ogilvie, Station Road. 


pm., 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES. 
BANDOENG, Java: President: P.  Dijkwel. 
Honorary Seeretary : J. A. CO. deKock van 


Leeuwen, Groote Postweg No. 59. Every 
Thursday at 8 p.m., Societcit Concordia. 


BATAVIA, JAVA: President : J. H. Ritman. 
Honorary Secretary: Dr. J.G. J. A. Mass, 
Dept. Economische Zaken. Wednesday at 
8 p.m., Hotel des Indes. 

BUITENZORG, JAVA: President: Hendrik van 
Santwijk. Honorary Secretary : Ir. Sin Houw 
Tan, Groote Postweg 3. Tuesday at 7-30 
p.m., Societeit Buitenzorg. 

CHERIBON, JAVA: President: E. XK. Th. 
Kaldaach. Honorary Secretary: A. Vonk 
Kedjaksan 30a. ‘l'uesday at 8 p.m., Societeit 
Phoenix. 


DJEMBER, JAVA: President: Dr. R. Van 
Der Veen. Honorary Secretary: 1. H. J. W. 
Slaterus. “ 

DJOKJAKARTA, JAVA: President; Dr. te yr, 
Duyvendak. Honorary Secretury: Ir. K. H. 
Toe Water, Kroonprinslaan 5. Fridey 
at 8-30 p.m., Societeit de Vereeniging. 

KEDIRI, Java: President: N. W. van Har- 


tingsve ldt. Honorary Secretary : lr. L. Gebuis, 
Bandjaran 52. Tuesday at 8 p.m., Societeit 
Kali Brantas. 

MANGELANG, JAVA: President: Ir. R. C. A. F. 
J. Nessel van Lissa. Honorary Secretary: 
A.M. Timmermans, Rajeman 12. Wednesday 
at 7-30 p.m., Societeit de Eendracht. 


MAKASSAR, CELEBES: Presiden(: Dr. 8. E. 
van Manen. Honorary Secretary: A. Th. 
van Elk, Mirandolle, Voute & Co., N. V. 


Socicteit de Harmonie. 


R. K. A. Bertsch. 
A. M. van Romer, 

Wednesday at S p.m., Societeit 
Concordia, 


MEDAN, SUMATRA: President: J. McQueen. 
Honorary Secretary : W. J. Vermeer, Mondays, 
lst and $rd 8-0 p.m., Medan Hotel. 


PADANG, SUMATRA: President: Dr. J. J. de 
Flines. Honorary Secretary: J. W. C. A. 
Jonker, Grevekade 18. Tuesday, alternate 


Monday at 8-0 p.m., 


MALANG, JAVA! hia 
Honorary Seeretary: LL. 3. 
Rainpal 15. 


5-15 or 7-30 p.m., Oranjehotel. 
PALEMBANG, SuMATRA: President: B. T. 
Stegeman. Honorary Seeretary: Ir. A. G. F. 


Smit Talang Djawa 9. Thursdays, 2nd, 4th 
and 5th 8-0 p.m., Socleteit Palembang. 


SEMARANG, Java: President: H. P. J. van 
Lier. Honorary Secretary: W. J. Ebaling 
Koning, Geo. Wehry & Co. Monday 12-45 p.m., 
Socictelt de Harmonie. 


SoRKABOEMI, JAVA: President: Dr. A. L. A. 
van Unen. Honorary Seeretary: Dr. P. T. . 
Bockstein, Aloon-Aloon. Friday at 7-30 
p.m., Hotel Selabatoc. 

SoERABAJA, JAVA: President: J. H. Ziesel. 
Honorary Secretary - B. J. De Bruyne van den 
Boschiaan 62. Thuraday at 8-0 p.m, 
Simpang Club. 


SOLO, JAVA: President : a 
Honorary S P. Bakker, c/o Baros 
Tampir, Bojolali. * wrueaday at 8-30 p-m., 
Societeit De Harmonie. 


. van der Noordaa | 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a self-governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire ‘‘ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if if should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.” 


Like al] the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Rangoon, ‘Travancore and _ Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions. A ‘‘ Canon’’ 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised tcacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become o Canon. 


Every priest before being licensed to work 
In the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 


The Ecclesiastical Establishment.—At 
the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India. These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection mmittee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 


recognised way, to the financial support of| always chaplains of stations and have the 


the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 


Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holding the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualitied Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the ght of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of prieats and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priesta and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to tho use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not onl 

ackncwledged in the Constitution of the Churc 

but is also safeguarded by clausesin the Indian 
Church Act, 


Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. These 
are the Bishops of Calcutte, Madras, Bombay 
Lahore, Lucknow, Bangoop and Nagpur 


The Ch 


mat. One of the difficulties which the Church 
8 Zécing is that the Government Block Grant 


mat. 1080 they formed part of the establish- 
i 


is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of thése — In consequence the Church 
is struggling. raise Diocesan Endowment 


Funds to make up deficite. More serious 
ea oWever, js the situation brought about 
y the action of Government in 1924, when 
in purstance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of ita chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
nedessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Ohaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
oy Means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration. If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very sorious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or art 
of the churches in up-country stations 
have to be closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianisation”’ is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must ‘!evitably be laid upon it. The 
rire d of aising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nivertheless the Domiciled Com- 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is th ugh this community that the 
conversion of [India must come. 


The Church’s in India have not been 
whally blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the necds of 
the community in spite of lack of real oe 
from home. The education of its children 
is very large y in the hands of the Christian 
denomination: though there are a_ few 
institutions such as the La Martiniere 
Schools, on a  non-denominational basis; 
but they are except - In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Kuropeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
conisol of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
pore in this respect. Her schools are to 

e found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dista have estabiished some excellent schools 
fn the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field reir 
cularly by the admirableinstitution for deatitute 
children at Kallmpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
vatious provinces. Thanke to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank nition by Government, thero te no 
“religious difiegity ’ in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 
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Christian Missions. 


The tradition that 5t. Thomas, the Apostie, 
Was the firet Chrie‘ian missionary in Lndia is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed In Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in ite in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided inte 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francia Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on jhis Chrie- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 2,768,598. The total of 
‘Syrian’ Christians (exclusive of those 
who while using the Syrian liturgy, are of 
the Romsn obedience) is 517,2¢7, as against 
367,000 in 1901. Protestant Christians 
(the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 3,002,558, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India 1s 
\now over six millions. 


British India was opened to Missions by the 
Government of India Act of 1813, and the 
work of the Protestant missions, previously 
confined to Dutch and Danish India and a 
few Indian States, may be regarded as having 
begun to assume its present scale from that date. 
The statistical results are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing Indirect effects in 
India which lend tl ___ _ incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fills considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1928 Report of the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(248,805) of children in these schools are non- 
Christian#.. The same fs true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,803 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containin 
90,062 male and 1,309 female students. O 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for the 
‘indirect propagation of the Christian faith. The 
‘statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested In the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
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classes, and the higher educatiynal ideale dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
maintained by their staffs. The principal greater extent than is always recognized to 
University colleges under Protestant auspices political causes, and in the political conflicts 
are the Madras Christian College; the Dufi of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay; when they became crystallised, India had no 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
colleges—the Women’s Christian College at tians which have a purely religious origin and 
Madras, the Jsabella Thoburn College at Luck- foundation seem to be of very little account 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College to Indian converts. Forthem the great divid- 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholicshavea large ing line is that between Christ and oOmmed 
number of educational institutions, ranging or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
from small village schools to great colleges ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
preparing students for University degrees. Fandaroental unity in Christ. Compared with tho 
‘But the proportion of Christian students in (greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
their institutions is very much larger than from non-Christian, the differences of ‘‘ con- 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro- fession’’ and ‘‘ order” which separate Chris- 
portion of literates amongst native Roman tian from Christian seem to be wholly artl- 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst thc ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
Protestant converts; but compared with reunion movement, which is noticeable ali 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuously ‘over the world, ls nowhere 80 strong as in India. 
higher. The Roman Catholics have somce In South India it has already resulted in the 
8,000 elementary schools in which 98,00€ formation of the South India United Church 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction which is a group union of five of tho principal 
In middle and high schools they bave Protestant commuaions, and as these bodies 
143,000 boye and 73,000 girls and in Uni- are in communion individually with all, or 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both almost all, the other Protestant bodics at work 
eexes, These figures, however, include a larg: in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
proportion of Europeans and Hurasians, wh Protestant Union. The §.1.U.C. is at present 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestan! negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
. Mission schools and colleges. as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
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More recent, but producing cven more wide: 
spread results, is the philanthropic work 0! 
Christian missions. Before the great famin 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselve 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity. The famine threw crowd: 


cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, excopt 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
rea] National; Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 


of destitute people and orphan children upon every expression of Evangelical opinion and 


their hands. Orphanages and _ industria’ 


will retain the freedom of development charac- 


schools became an urgent necessity. Bu teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with Of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
one Find of organisaticn or method. A great Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
stimuius was also given te medical missions, “dition of the Anglican Church. 


Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 

all parts of the mission field; and leper asylums Anglican Missionary Societies. 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missiona 

effort. In 1911 the total number of medical The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
miasionaries working under Protestant socie: -9 Iudiain seven different missions—the United 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the Provinces, South India, ‘Travancorc and Cochin, 
majority of the former being also ordained Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
ministers of religion, There are 184 industria} ‘he Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 2ames are in order of seniority. Work was 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
type-writing. In this department the Salva- ‘nces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the (0 1853, andin the Central Provinces in 1864. 
confidence of Government in their mothods The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
has been shown by their being officially wellto the fore; but it also has important 
entrasted with the dificult work of winning medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
over certain criming! tribes to a life of industry, tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic and High standards. The Church of England 
activity under missionary auspices has been Zcnana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
most marked, It has awakened the socia] C. M.S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and ladies. The number of ordatned European 
such movements as “ The Servants of India” missionaries of the C, M, 8.in India and Ceylon 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
are merely the outward and visible sign of women 258, he Society claims a Christian 
a grea, stirring of the philanthropicsplrit far ‘community of 2,21,869 of whom 63,665 are 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary idult communicants, 


operations. 
. Socicty for the propagation of the Gospel. 
Reunion.—For very many years Indian Statistics ef the we of this Society arent 
Serta alka "arpa Ta oll Seta eats ht bate oe 
scandal] Diocesan institutions, which, while financed an 
end disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- in many cases manoed by the 8, P, G:, are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
eee ae aly alia Cae atebtae Gea a ain a at 
ri, only - C) e Cambridge the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
Misaion to Delhi, carrying om educational work working at Kangia and Palam pur (Punjab) 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. Atthe should also be mentioned under the head of 
foes tere a pbeiel ' rte te under Anglican Missions. 
Ostruction, aad a e High School 800, The! , ° 8 P 
College hostels accommodate 100 students — The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in ‘!Zics on work in India in three _missions— the 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and. in Jentral Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
several parts of South India, especially ip Burma, Work was begun in all of these Pro- 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The §.P.G. Viners in 1924. The work of the Society is 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes Primarily [Evangelistic and this work ts carried on 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. by pea of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
' * and Camps. The Society has 17 principal &ta- 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the th f which 5 L Hospitals and 7 School 
aegis of the $. P. G.: 90 ordained European “OPsof which 5 have Hospitals and 7 Schools, 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers, the latter including the School for the Deaf in 


Rangoon. The number of Ordained European 
nee Anglican Socileties.—The Oxford missionaries of the B.C. M. 8S. in India and 


on to Calcutta waa started in 1880. Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
It works in the poorest parte Calcutta and European Iaywomen 61. There are 54 
and also at Burisal. ‘There are | mission Indigenous workers including 8 Doctors. 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In Statistics of the Christian community from all 
addition to its work amongst tke poor, the Stations are not available. 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issucs a periodical called A” interesting development has lately taken 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 


; foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 


monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the jits members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary |to live together a common life based upon the 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, \three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and aience and by living Together to develop the Rell- 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn | gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay! Indians appreciate fully the value of “ renuneia- 
jal dara At Poona the Society co-operatesjtion”’. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with/|tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister jillustration of Christian asceticism. The firet 
hoods represented in India are the Clewcr Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters ofthe Church Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
(Kilburn) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon- situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an important consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled Indians and 7 Europeans, It shows every sign 
community) in the Punjab, The mission of of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, Most Rev. Foss, D.D. aud .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
Tudia, Burma and Ceylon, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Birch, Ven’ble Ormonde Winstanley, M.c. Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, M.A. (On leave). : 

Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Rotand, W.A.  .. {On leave). : Pa 

Lee, Rev. Canon Percy Erakine, M.A... Chaplain, St. Stephen's, Kid lerpore. 

Young, Rev, Ernest Joseph, B.A, se Officistly Archie ron of Calentta and Senior 
Chaplin of St. JORRA Church, Calcutta. 

Higham, Rev. Phillip, n.a. Fort Wiliam, Calentte: 

Pearson, Rev. Canon Cyril Greenwood, M.A. (On leave), 


JUNIOR CuaPLalys, 


Boulton, Rev. Walter, M.A. Sa ate .. Chaplai 

Tuoker, Rev. G. E., B.SC. .. sc ue .. MetropoWan's Chaplain. 

Cowham, The Rav. Arthur Gerard, 4, .. Chaplain,’ 

mE ney HasseKe, The Rev. Hugh Francis Emra, Darjcelin 
oA, 






and Lebong. 


e 


Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, M.A. ar aarhin fkasauli, Punjab. 
Halliday, The Rev, Sydney Lang -» +s Chaplain¢  Bankipore. 
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BENGAT, ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT—tontd. 
PROBATIONARY. 


Randolph, Rev. T. B., M.A. 
Rogers, Rev. G. T., M.A. .. a 
Pearson, Rev, A. J. < es 


Senior Chaplain, 8t, Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
Junior Chaplain, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Chaplain, Dinapore. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


Lee, The Rev. Robert Ewing, M.C., M.A., B.D. 


MeKenzic, The Rev, Donald Francis, M.A., J.P... 


MacLellan, The Rev. Duncan Tait te On 
M.A., J.P. “cs ; : : 


Rutledge, The Rey. James William Renwick, M.A. 


Matheson, The Rev, Robertus William, W.a. 


Chaplain, Church of 


Yresidency Senior 
On leave ex-India, pend- 


Scotland, Bengal. 
ing retirement. 
Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of Scot- 

land, Bombay, On leave ex-India, 

Offg. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Church of 
Scotland, Bengal and S:nior Chaplain, St. 
Andrew's Church, Calcutta. 

Junior Chaplain, Attached 2nd Battalion, The 

King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Calcutta. 

Junior Chaplain, Attached Ist Battalion, The 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles), Barrackpore. 


Cnurcn oF ROME. 


Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, 8.3 
Bryan, Rev. Leo, S.J. ee as 


Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHURCH OF INDIA, 


Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, M.A. 
Ashiey Brown, The Ven'ble William, 1.T.H. 
Arthur Patrick Lillie ar ve as a 


Lord Bishop of Bombay. 
Archdeacon. 
Registrar of the Diocese, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Ashley-Brown, Rev, W., L.Th. 


Dossetor, Rev. F. E., M.A, ; 
Fortescue, Canon, Rev. C.F.,, L.th. " (Dur.) or 


Nix-Seaman, Rev, Alfred Jonathan, 31.4. es 


Chaplain of Mahableshwar and Chaplain of 8¢. 
Mary's, Poona, in addition. 

Chaplain of Kirkee. 

Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bombay. 

Chaplain of Colaba, Bombay. 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Harding, Rev. J. 
Cowburn, Rev. F., B.A 
Eliott, Rev. T. R. H., 
Barnes, Rev. J., B.A. 
Ball, Rev. Henry, M.A. 
McPherson, Rev. K.C... 
Stansfield, Rev. H. B. ng 

Lewis, Rev. O. G., M.A., C.F 

Ruddell, Rev. J. F, W., Ba 

Lindsay, Rev. W. T., M.A 

Waddy, Rev. BR. P. 3.,.MLA ze Si 
Walte, Rev. F, E. W. ae a a 


“MLA. 


Chaplain of Ahmednagar. 
Chaplain (On leave), 

Chaplain of Deolali, 

Chaplain of Ahmedabad, 
Chaplain (On leave). 

Chaplain (On leave), 

Chaplain of Crater, Aden. 
Chaplain of Steamer Point, Aden, 
Additional Chaplain, st, Mary’ 3, Poon: . 
Chaplain of Belgaum. 

Garrison Chaplain, Bombay- 
Chaplain of Ghogr be 


.FIELD SERVIC 


sCHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


McLean, Rev. L., M.A... wi 


MacEdwar.i, Rev. 1.., M.A. 
MacDonald, Rev. Donald, M.4., R. D, 
McRury, Rev. D, A. oe : 


} 
rs 
5 
Pa 


s¢ 


C. ha plains. 


Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew's Church, Bombay 
Presidency Senior Chaplain, ( Offg.). 

(On leave). 

(On leave). 

Second Chaplain, St. Audiew’ s Church Rombay. 


CHURCH OF ROME, 


Vacant hed 
Ghezzi, The Right Rey. Charles, Sos 


Archbishop of Bombay. 

Vicar-Gensral (Dolag duty as Administrator 
of the Archdiocese, in addition. pending 
the appsintmnt of the next Archbishop) 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Halliday, S. ., The Rev., th. 1... ae .. Shillong, 
Mathew, The Rev, F. W. .. ed ae .. Lakhimpury 
Waite, The Rev. A., BAL. bas - .. Silehar ., >Paid from All-India Grant. 
Wyld, The Rev. F., na... ef e .. Sibsagar.. J 


Bihar Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAINS, 

Trotman. Rev. L. W. “% ad oe .. Chaplain of Bankipore. 
Rogers, Rev. G@. T. ia 2 - .. Chaplain, Dinapore, 

ADDITIONAL CLERGY. 
Pegfect, Rev. Hf... ie a ae .. DBhagalpur. 
Morgen, Rev. D.T. ot on Pe .. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
Judah, Rev, Ethelred ee 4 ana .. Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, 
Jones. Rev. G. Loyton .. fe .. Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 
West, The Right Rev. George Algern n, wow. 2.) Bishop of Rangoon, 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Park, Rev. William Robert, C.LE., 0.R.E. .. (On leave.) 
Thursfield, Rev, Gerald Arthur Richard 5 Do, 
Delahay, The Ven'’ble William ea .. Officiating Archdeacon of Rangeon and 


Bishop’s Commissary oand Chaplain, 
Rangoon Cantonment. 


Lee, Rev. Arthur Oldfield Norris be .. Chaplain, Mavmyo. 
. JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. 
Stevenson, Rev. George Edwin oP .» (On leave.) 
Higginbotham, Rev, William Harold Spencer .. 0 € haplain, Mandalay. 
Slater, Rev. Robert Henry Lawson... .. Chaplain, Bangor Cathedral. 
Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Wood, The Right Rev. Alex, 4.A., Ph,p., D.P., Lord Bishop of Nagpur. (On leave), 
OBR, 


Martin. The Ven'ble Frederick William, w.A. 02.0 Dishop’s Commissary, Archdeacen & Cha phin. 
of Nagpur, 


Day, The Rev, Rdward Ridley, weal... (On leave.) 
Warmington, The Rev, Canon oe Wison, M. a Chaplain, Mhow, Central India, 
Streat field, The Rev. S. F., ot 4 .. Chaplain, Pachmarhi, 
Gash, The Rev, TL. , P 2.) Chaplain, Nampter, 
Sanders, The tev, Harold Martin, M.A... .. Chaplain, Chakrata, U.P. 
Williams, The Rev. W. PL, Bale. of ». (ON Teave). 
Kastwiek, The Rev. Rowland, B.A. ar .. Chaplain, Nasirabad, 
Clare, The Rev, Heber... “s i .. 2nd Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpere & Garrison 


Chaphinin addition. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Waller, Richt Rev, Mdward Harry Mansfield, D.n, Lord Bishop of Madras, 


Criehton, Rev. Walter Richard, Moa... .. Archdeacon. (On leave preprratory to 
retirement). 


SENION CHAPLAINS, 
Edmonds, Rev. Canon Hebert Jamos, M.A, .. OMetating Archdeacon & Tishop's Conmissary. 


Hayward, Rev. W.G., B.A. 23 Pe a. Chaplain, Mercara, Mysore, 

Wilson, Rev. G. A., MLA... vr bs .. Chaplain, Calicut, 

Jamea, Rev. Rhys., ua... Chaplain, Wellington. 
Langdalo-Smith, Tov, Richard Marmaduke, B. . (On loave preparatory to retirement.) 
Trench, Rev. Albert Charles, M.¢, as ny bo, do. 
Coldman, Rev, A. 'T., B.D. “a - .. Chaplain, St. Thomas Mount. 


Wheelor, Rey. GB. RR... ae NM .. Chaplain of Ootacamund. 
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MADRAS ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT---contd. 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Clarke, Rev. M., M.A. 
White, Rev. Jack 

Fry, Rev. E. HH. . 
Perry, Rev. T. V., n.As 
Jackson, Rev. L. 8... M.a. . 
Jones, Rev. T.8., B.A. : 
Mortlock, Rev. A. G., M.A. 


(On Icave). 

Chaplain, Bangalore. 

Chaplain of Trimulgherry, Deccan. 
Chaplain of Bolarum, Deccan. 

Chaplain of Secunderabad, 

Garrison Chaplain, Fort St. George, Madras 
Chaplain, St. George’s Cathedral, Madras. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Ingram, Rey, J, W. re a 
Reid, Rev. JLP. Rg 


.» Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras, 
Chaplain, Bangalore. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 
SENIOR CHAPLAIN, 


Vacant 


JONION CHAPLAINS. 


Stephenson, Rev, W, 

Bradbury, Rev. J. H. 4 

Nicholl, Rev, E. M. ve 

Blease, Rev. R. G. 

Tambling, Rev. F.G. H. . és 
Jones, Rey, G. W. i ee 


Chaplain of Kohat. 

Chaplain of Nowshera an. Risalpur. 
Chaplain of Peshawar, 

Chaplain of Razmak. 

Chaplain of Abbottabad, 

(On leave.) 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barne, The Right. Rev. George Dunsford, M.A., 
C.1.E., O.B.E., ¥.D. 


Lister, Rev. Canon J. (t., M.A. : 
Marshall, Rov. Canon Norman Elwyn, M.A. 
Johuston, Rev, Canon G, F,, M.A. 
Devenish, The Ven'ble R. C. S., M.A. 


Tambling, Rev. F.G. H. .. 

Rennison, Rev. Eric David, w.4. .. 
Gorrie, Rev. L. M., Th. b... 

Jones, Rev. G. W., B.A... 

Storra-Fox, Rev. I. A., M.A, 

Nicholl, Rev. E. M., M.4., M.c. 

McKenzie, Rev, D.S., M.A. 

Morgan, Rev. B. I., M.A. 

Evers, Rev, M. 8., M.A., MLC. 

Devlin, Rev. T. 8., M.A. 

Salisbury, Rev. Mark, LL.D. 

Waterbury, Rev. F, G., B.D, 

Bartels, Rev. R.C,, B.A. .. 

Brallsford, Rev. Cyril, a.k.c. 

Lester Garland, Rev. G. H., M.A. 

Noble, Rev. R. H., M.A. = 
O'Neill, Rev. W. 8., M.4. es i 


Bishop of Lahore. (On leave). 


Feroze pore, 
(On leave), 
Do. 


Lahore. Archdeacon of Lahore & Bixhop’s Com- 
missary in charge of the Diocese. 


Abbottabad, 
Karachi. 
Murree. 
(On leave). 
Do, 
Peshawar. 
New Delhi. 
Jullunder, 
Ambala, 
(On leave). 
Quetta, 
Dalhouste, 
Hyderabad (Sind), 
(On leave.) 
Peshawar. 


. Lahore Cantt, 


(On leave), 


The Church. 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT—contd. 
JUNIOR CHAPLAINS. 


Bradbury, Rev. Joh1 Henry, A.k.¢. ie 
Laurence», Rev, George, M.A., B.D. me a 
Gasking, Rev. C. A., L.th. Si a3 bg 


Claydon, Rev. Evan. M.A. .. 
Stephenson, Rev. William. 3.A. 
Blease, Rev. Rupert George. B.Sc. 
Fish, Rev. I". J., b.a., H.C. 

Young. Rev. P.N. F., M.A. 

Rose, Rov. T. P., M.A. ‘ ov, 
Kennedy. Rev. H. G. S8., M.A. os 
Futers, Rev. 8. R., B.A... acs 
Hazell, Rev. H. E. 


PROBATIONARY 


Mee, Rev. J. A., B.A. 
Geddes. Rev. L. F.. M.A. 
Tytler, Kev. J.D... 
Fell, Rev, 13. G., M.A. 


Nowshera. 
Rawalpindi. 
Karachi. 

Multan, 
Kohat. 

Razmak. 

Simla (Assistant). 
New Delhi. 

Karachi (Additional). 
Sialkot. 

Peshawar. 

Lahore (Assistant). 


CHAPLAINS: 

Peshawar (Assistant). 
Qutita (Assistant). 
Lahore (Additional). 
Ambala (Assistant). 


CHAPLAINS BELONGING TO OTHER DIOCESES TEMPORARILY ATTACHED TO THE 
DIOCESE OF LAHORE. 


Cowham, Rev. A. G 


Kasaull. 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Saunders, The Right Rev, Charles John Godfrey, 
M.A. 
Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, M.A... et 


roe ns The Ven'ble Henry Wilmot Stapleton. 


Westmacott, R., V.D., Bar-at-Law 


Bishop of Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad. 


Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, Naini 
Tal. (On leave for : £8 months from April 1, 
1937, preparatory to retirement.) 

(Archdeae on of Lucknow, Naini Tal, offg.) 


Kegistrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 
quarters, Calcutta, 


SENIOR CHAPLALNS, 


Bill, The Ven'ble Sydney Alfred, M.A... oe 
Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Pietroni, M.A. 
Hare, The Kev, Canon Arthur Neville, M.A. 


Patrick, The Rev. Alexander, M.A. is 
Porter, The Rev. Canon John, L.th. 
Douglas, The Rev, Percy Sholto, N.A. 


Southern, The Rev. Gerald Holte Bracebridge, 


M.A. 
Tuckman, The Rey, Sydney, B.A. 
Burn, The Rev. John Humphrey, B.A, 
France, The Rey. Alexander es 


On feave, preparatory to retirement. 

On 8 months’ leave from March 1, 1937, 

Qn 28 months’ leave from Oct. 26, 
preparatory to retirement. 

Fyzabad. 

Agra, 

Allahabad Garrison. 

one enue & 15 days’ leave from Oct, 27, 
1936, 


1936, 


Jhansi, 
Dehra Dun. 
Meerut. 


JUNIOR CHAPLAENS. 


Cotton, The Rev. Henry Wilmot Stapleton. M.A. 
Larwill, The Rev. Guthrie James, M.A... ae 


Davies-Leigh, The Rev. Arthur George, M.A. 

Munn, The Rev. William Ernest Napler, L.TH... 
Garrod. The Rev. William Frances, D.A. . 
Richards, The Rev. George Henry . 


Lucknow (Cant). 


Naini Tal. 

under orders of transfer to 
Chaubattia,. 

Lucknow (Civil). 

Bareilly. 

Ranikhet (Almora). 

On § months’ Ieave from March 10, 1937. 
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CHAPLAIN ON 


Rogers, The Rev. E. W. 
Stratton, The Rev. B. cs 
Huron, The Rev. BE. L. A... 
Powell, The Rev, L. M.S. 
Clarke, The Rev. A. 
Bacon, The Rev. £. A... 
Sanders, The Rev. H. M, .. 


The Church. 


PROBATION. 


Cawnpore. 

Agra (Cantt). 

Agra (Additional). 

Lucknow (Cantt.) (Additional). 
Kailana, 

Naini ‘Tal (Additional). 
Chakrata. 


Methodist Church. 


Revnell, The Rev. Arthur Jesse .. 


Superintending Methodist Chaplain 
New Delhi & Simla. 


in Indic 


Jenkin, The Rev. Harry J., B.A. oe Lahore. 
Kerr, The Rev, Robert Thomas, Hon. c.r, (On leave.) 
Kelly, The Rev, John Dwyer, Hon. ¢.¥, Jubbulpore. 
Thorne, The Rev. Percival Edward Quetta, 
Linton, The Rev. Lawrence Jhansi. 
Caunter, The Rev. J, Govett Meerut. 
Clifford, The Rev. F. Wesley Calcutta. 
Rolfe, The Rev. Herbert KR. Lucknow. 
Cope, The Rev, Harold K. J. Mhow. 
West, The Rev. J. Aubrey as .. Peshawar. 
MADRAS. 
Williams, The Rev. Joseph Secunderabad. 
Hopkins, The Rev. Leonard J. Bangalore. 
BOMBAY. 
Cullwick, The Rev. William Edward, Hon. ¢.F.  Kirkee. 
Poad, The Rev. Frank Edger... a .. Bombay. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Catholic community is composed of the 
tullowing elements :— 


(1) The “ Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally eald to have been | 
converted by the Apostle 8t, Thomas, 
They were brought under allegiance to the. 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed firat ander Jesuit bishops and then 
under Oarmelite Vicar-Apostolics. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese miassionarict 
from 1£00 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc, 

(3) European imuinigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 


(4} Modern converte from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity have been 
received into the Catholic Church. 

The Portuguese mission enterprize, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
rountry was divided ont among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Gua 
clergy. Hence arose 8 conflict of jurisdiction 
in many ob between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padrosdo “ or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This confilet was set 
at coat by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 


| 


by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 

jurisdiction’). At the same time the whole 

country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
atands as follows:— 

Inder the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs :— 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British terri- 
tory) with esvffragan bishoprica at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

‘The archbishopric of Ernakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The archbishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra 
gan bish«pric of Tiruvella. 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

Fide:— 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere and 
the Prefecture Apostolic of Ladore. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, witn suffragan 
bishoprica of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tuticorin, and the Missions 
of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinafpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric ot Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
jatam and Nagpur, Bezwada, the Profec- 
ture Apostolic of Jubbulporc, and the 
Missjous of Cuttack and Bellary. 
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She archbishopric of Pondicherry (French), 


with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore,: 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca, 


The aren nenontle of gimla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefectures 
Apostolic of Kashmere and Multan. 


The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffiagen 
’ pishoprics of Quilen, Kettar and 
Vijayapuram. 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suifragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jafian 
and Trincomalce. 


Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 


The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity ara either French, Belgian, OUvrtch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
numoper over 2,000 besides which there is a 
body of sccular clergy mostly Indian, etc., 
numbering about 2,400, and = proub- 
ably about 9,000 nuns, The firat work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to cxisting 
Christians, including railway people and 
british troops. Secund comes education, which 
i3 not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier's College, 8umbay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 


THE CHURCH 


the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1920, has already exerted 
a profound fofluence uponthe Hle of the 
Church of Scotland In India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen, The 
centenary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated: Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1908 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staf. of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, fiveto Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Seottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there ia a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and aaa rule movee with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Kombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towne of the 
Presideucies, and churches have also been 
built, in oll considerable military atations, 
¢.9,, Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umbalila and  Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular vatablish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
and these are serving in such Btations as 
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schools and elementary schcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numeious 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The tots! number under education in 
1986 execeded half a milion. As to 
missionary werk proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern missicn 
centres, among whirh those in the Punjab, 
Chcta-Nagpur, Krishnagar, Gojerat, the 
Ahmednagsr district and the Telugu coasts 
may be mentioned. (Full particulars on al) 
pointe will be found in the Catholic Directory 
already quoted.) The mission work is limited 
solely by shortage of men and money, which 
if forthcoming would give the mears to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary churchcollections and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincics 
aredecrived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro- 
pugation of the Paith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
securcd from home by the different local mis- 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are haptised and 
persevering ag Christians, and no bartism, 
except for iufante or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and prebation. This, while keeping down the 
record, hag the advantage of guaranteeine 
solid reauits, 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indjes who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this postis 
occupied by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Kierkels, D.D,, appointed in 1931. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, Meerut, Mhow 
and Quetta, The Additional Clergy Societies 
in India contribute towards the cost of 
this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie 


-and = Darjecling, regular services sre provided 
landed 


by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatcst of modern missionaries, was 
seat to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
achools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work ofthe Church, 
and in 1007 the College in Calcutta was unitid 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches, 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work is 
heing carried on from eight centree, and the 
baptised Christian community now nsumbers 
over 20,000, Work commenced in Darjeeling in 
1870 isnow carried on throughout the whole 
KRastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian 


community there. of over 
12,000. In the eight mission districta of 
Caicutta, the Eastern Himalaya: Madras, 


Santal, Rajputana, Nagpur, Poona, and the 
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Punjab there were at the ond of 1935 
over 53,000 baptised Indian Christians. 
In connection with these missions the 
Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does ftnvaluable service in school, medica) 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 


The Church of Scotland has also donc 
much to provide education for Kuropean 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on _ the 
governing body of the Anglo-Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, andthe two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scott‘sh 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew's High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
school for poor children. The Ayrchiaff 
Girls’ Boarding and High School isa under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Charch, Simla. The now _ well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by miassion- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com. 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 


BAPTIST 


Tae BaPrisT MissioNARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
Batsin.—Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carcy, operates mainly in 
Benga), Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjub and Ceylon. The Baptist Zcnana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The setatf of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
202 missionaries and 1,044 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 416 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theologica! ‘Lraining College. 
The Church membership at the close of 1935 
stood at 24,701 and the Christian community 
at 69,819. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
Chexe peopica are self-supporting. 


ct be work amongst students {s carried on 
in cutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 


EDUCATIONAL WoRkK.—Ranges trom Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College with 
{te Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1887, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 








In 1856 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become & part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. . 
IG was affiliated in 1857 to the newly: 
rmed Calcutta University; reorganised 

ot a qualihed ‘Theo- 


The Church, 


There are now tWenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence, The Church has many 
schools in all parts of its fleld, and it has 
also made a large contribution to the work 
of higher education in India through _ five 
Christian Colleges. The Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, is well-known. The Madras Christian 


College, which owes so much to the work 
of Dr. William = Miller, is now under 
the direction of a Board representing 


several Missionary Socicties. Other Colleges 
are Wilsor College, Bombay, Hislop College, 
Nagpur, and Murray College, Sialkot. The 
Chareh also carries on important medical work. 
There are nineteen Mission Hospitals at different 
centres, among which are four execllently 
equipped and staffed Women’s Hospitals in 
Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer and Poona. Further 
information may be foundin “ Reports of the 
Schemes of the Church of Scotland,” Blackwood 
& Sons: “The Cuourch of Scotland Year 
Book’? and ‘* The Handbook of the Chureb 
of Scotland in India and Ceylon,” 


Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain ftndependcnt of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay, 


SOCIETIES. 


for the granting ot Theological 
qualified studente of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for the Calcutta Examinations, Principat: 
Rev. G. H.C. Angus, M.4., B.D. 


There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 


There are 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 8 Hospitals. Two large 
Printing Presses for both English and Verna- 
cular work are conducted at Calcutta and 
Cuttack. The Secretary of the Mission fe the 
Rev. DD. Scott Wella; 44, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
1%, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 19%5 
amounted to £164,272 of which £71,757 was 
expended in India and Ceylon. 


THRE CANADIAN DaPtist Missiow,— Was com- 
menced {2 1873, and ls located fa the tau 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizaga and Ganjam 
Districts. ‘There are 20 stations and 632 ut- 
stations with ep staf of 101 missionaries including 
8 qualified physicians, end 1,525 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,650 villages 


Degrecs to 


sobools, with 19, g 
2 High so 2 Nor 





Missions. 


Bible Tiaining School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. Village Evang- 
elisation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
etress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the lagt decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent., the Christian 
community by 20 per cent., and acholars by 
106 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. J. 8. 
McLaurin, Cocanada, 

AMERIOAN BAPTi8T FOREIGN MISSION 
OIETY, Organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
began 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; SouthIndia 1840, It owes its origin tothe 
colebrated Adonjiram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the Americap Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
of the Mission in Burma, 11 in Assam, 10 in 
Bengal and Orissa, and 29 in South India, 
besides many outstations. All forms of 
missionary entcrprise come within the scope of 
the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic, educational and medical, and 
the training of the = indigenous pastors, 
preachers and Bible-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages. ‘The most important 
result of its work in Burma, has been the 
practical transformation of the Karens and 
the Kachins whose languages has been reduced 
to writing by the Mission. The Chins of the 
Chin Hill Tracts are also progressing along 
these lines under the influence of the Mission. The 
work in Assam embraces 11 different languages 
and large efforts are being made amongst the cm. 
ployecs of the tea plantations. The Mission Press 
at Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 


In the year 1935 the field staff numbered 
331 missionaries, 6,709 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,868 organised Churches of which 
2,139 were self-supporting. Church members 
numbered 2,08,252. In the 2,445 Sunday 


Schools were enrolled 91,883 pupils, The 


Mission conducted 2,710 schvols of all grades, 
Judson College at: Rangoon and the Agricultural 
School at Pyinmana being amonz them. 
with 95,162 students enrolled, 13 hospitals and 
34 dispensaries treated 10,450 inpatients and 
1,865,715 outpatients, Christinns of all com- 
munitics among whom the Mission works 
contributed over Rs, 573,819 for this religious 
and bencvolent work during the year, 


Tne AMERICAN Baptist ASSAM MISSION, 
was pened in 1836, and has 11 main stations 
staffed by about 53 missionaries, There are 
854 native workers, 923 organized churches, 
97,817 baptised members, 386 schools of all 
tradesincluding 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
10 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 5 Dispen- 
saries treated 2,128 in-patients and 23,788 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried outin 11 different languages. 
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Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary; Mies 
Marion G, Burnham, Gauhati, Assam. 


AMERICAN BaPrTisT, BENGAL-ORISSA MISSION, 
commenced in 1836. Area of occupation; Midna- 
pore district of Bengal, Balasore district of 
Orissa and Jamshedpur Town of Bihar, Mission 
strif, 20 ; Indian workers 400 ; English Churches 
2; Vernacular Churches, 38 ; Church member- 
Bhip 3,014; Educasional: 1 Boys High and 
Technical School, and 1 Girls High School, 
Balasore ; 1 Girls High School, Midnapore ; and 
1 Boys High School, Bhimpore; Elem:ntary 
Schools, 103; Pupils under instruction 4,303. 


Work chiefly for Oriya and Santal peoples. 
Secretary: The Rev. B.C. Brush, Kharagpur, 
Jengal. 


THE AMERICAN Baptist Tetrav Mission. 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
arge parte of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
iinportant work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical [nstitutions 
‘xf importance. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at NeHore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
‘Teecher Training Schools for men are maintained 
at Bapatla and Cumbum, snd Teacher Training 
Schools for Women at Ongole and Nellore. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 351, with 
109,683 communicants. There are £0) mission- 
aries, and 2,829 Indian workers, The Mission — 
maintains a Theological Seminary at Rama: 
patnam for the training of Indian preachers. 
A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women f[s located at Nellore. <A total 
of 37,487 receive inatruction in 1,149 primary 
schools, 25 secondary schools and 3 high schools. 
In Medical work 6 Hospitals and 10 Dispensaries 
report 41,325 patients, and 1,685 operations 
during 1936. ; 

Secretary—Rev. T. Wathne, Ongole, Guntur 
‘District, South India. 


THK AUSTRALIAN BAPptTiSt FOREIGN Myis- 
s10N.—(Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth, The field 
of operations is in Fast Bengal. The staff 
aumbers 27 Australian workers. There are 
3.247 communicants and a Christian community 
of 6,215, 

Secretaru, Field Council: The Rev. E. E, 
Watson, Mission House, Comiils, E, Bengal, 

Tuk STRICT BArrTist Mtssion.—Has 22 
European Missionaries, and 241 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
,632; organised churches 68; elementary 
schools &7, with $,248 pupils, 


Treasurer and Secretary; Rev. D. Morling, 
Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly District, a 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRI8h PRESRYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION, 





Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
Of-36 Missionaries, of whom 18 are:.clerical, 14 
Bducationalate, 6 are Doctors and. 2 Nuraes, 


The Indian ateif numbers 624, of whom 15 are 
Taeters, a7 van eliste, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 





women, and 348 are Teachers. There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739, - In. 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and severa 

Dispensazies, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 


oases, anda total attendance of 67,819, The 
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Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- Ewing Christian College (Dr. C. H. Rice, 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at Principal) and Allahabad Agricultural Institute 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording (Dr. S. Higginbottom, Principal) have grown 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 eréche, 4 rapidly in numbers and influence. 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Dorsad, & Acting-Seeretary of Council of A. P. Alissions 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, in Jndig. -—oy. EB. Graham Parker, u.A., BD., 
a Dee. ee at a ac and a se aaa Jhansi. UP : ? 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a pa ae : es 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there are isis etary, North I a eleitadi -—Rev. J, H. 
about a score in connection with it, most of them *#¢Wrence, BA., D.b., Mampurl. 

Seerctary, Punjab Mission :-—Rev. J. BW. Weir 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries; Se ‘ Pes et aes ae ts 3 ne ; 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working! Mine S ee ee estern Intia 2 Hee eee 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts, 5, o. - Grace Deen, 8.A., Kolhapur, Residency 


i eae aol ake | THe NEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
: : *, James Brolly, B.A., Surat.: a aVEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSION— 
oe Saag eae seni ; nce op Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhrl, 
y ERI! ; Punjab. 
Nortu AMERICA.—The Sialkot Mission of this! 9, F oe Wl oo Be 
Church was established at Sialkot In the Punjab. ; Pride : Kev. J. L. Gray, Jagadhri, Dist 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in the)” Pup Uxirep Cuurci OF CANADA MISSION.—= 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the! Commenced in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
Punjab. Its missionarics number 84, Its educa-i ingore. Gwalic eee ie anahata fe rote 
fanal ape a ene Theological deminar. ndore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
peta ive er poetinly Sct he ae jy: Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
oe een Miidle cchoals ana 18) Primary St! numbers 80, Indian workers 200, This 
school, seven Middle schools ne rc in 198) ussion works in conjunction with the Malwa 
schools. cane enrolment in sae separa § Pod? Church-Couneil of the United Church of Northern 
was 10,063. ary yuk acre on t in ‘India, which reports for this part of its terri- 
five oer ae aS ig bee Chih: ich tery -—Organised churches 22;  Unorganised 
commun cant membersiup of the Church which churches 8; Communieants 2,526; Baptised 
has been established is 43,432 and the total non-communicants 43523 Unbaptised  adhe- 





Christian community @9,013. irents 942; ‘Total Christian Community 11,820. 
_ General Secretary : Rev. HW. C. Chambers, D.p.,) Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Gordon College, Rawalpindi, i Middle Schools for boys and girls ; a High School 


le am | aay 
"ae AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 0 ye- 108 girls, an Arts College fur students of both 
os in tlirce ala accion known as the Punjab, |Sexe8 (The Indore Christian College), a Normal 
in (1834), North Indta (1836) and Western Hidia School for girls, and the Union Theological 
Missions (1870). The American staff, including S¢inary. Women’s industrial work is carried 
women, numbers 209, and the Indian statf 952, 08 in Mhow and Rutlam, and Vocational Train. 
There are thirtv-icur main stations and on jing for boys is a feature of the Rasalpura Boys 


out-stations. Organised churches number 103,(5chool, where training is provided iu printing, 
of which thisty-tive are self-supporting. There | Clloring, carpentry and welding. 
are 12,045 communicants and a total’ The Medical work is large. There are three 
baptized community of 73,751. (General Hospitals, where both men and women 
jare treated, and five Women’s Hospitals, and 
Edlucational work as follows :—Two men’sialsoa number of dispensaries In central and out- 
colleges and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn! stations. 
and Kinnaird Colleges for Women, students! General Seeretary of Mission -—Kev. J. T. 
about 1,820; one a neoloas Coles atuleate Ta stor, A, DD, Indore, 
thirty-four; two Training Schools for Villaze) dssociate Seerelar Sane | EPSP XE 
Workers, students about 180; Thirteen Huh Wire woe C Gia ta ae : “a 
: , j ey Patterson, Ixburua, G, 1, Mehidgur Koad 
sella students Pennie ee Industrial Station). 
Schools; three Agrieuléural Demonstration) ooo , a At 
Farms ; four Teachers’ Training Departinents 5! 4 aac ry a Malrod Ce Coie J Lev. 
The_Miraj Medical School and an interest inj" URECH, M.A., 2.D., tutlam, C. 1. . 
the Ludhiana Medical College for Women, stu-), 24e Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
dents about 170; 132 Elementary Schools ; 173, in two sections, the Northern Seetion with 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 11,925. loneleaats a oa in the U.P., and the 
Medical Work :—Light Mospitals ; twenty-|Ishil Field, a Sey BO wae Cie eu leny 


three Dispensaries. ages 
? illatie Wark «196 , ! In Central India the Ove central atatlons are 
Hivangelistic Work: 106 Sunday Schools, iooated in the Slates of Allrajpur and Jobat 


ny attendance of 3,321 pupils. Contri-) , . 
wat ee at church oe cadet eg a nnd rants the Mission com prises within 
the part of the Indian church, Rs. 53,755. te urca the States of Jiabua and Kathiwara, 

? also part of Chhotu Udaipurin the Bombay Pre- 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the lateisidency and parts of Dhar, Indore and Gwatior 
Sir William J. Wanless and under the care of States bordering on the Jobat-Barwanl Road. 
v0. Frank and CL. $8. Carruthsors well-known) The Staffin Coutral fadia consists of 20 miskion- 
throughout the whole of 8.W. Judia, and the!aries and 42 Ludian workers. There are several 
Forman Christian College at Lahore, under thejelementary schools in tle area and a central 
-principalship of Dr. 8. K. Datta, is equally and vernacular School for boys and girls at 
well-known and valued tu the Punjab. ThetAmkhut and Alirajpur States, At Amkhut 
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also there is a Children’s Nursery Home and number 35,306; the total Christian community 
dispensary and a General Hospital for the 92,923; organised Churches 721; Elementary 
area is located at Jobat. In the district schools number 678, Scholars 20,243; in addition 
there are five organised and 3 unorganised to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
churches with 273 communicant members 3 Theological Seminaries,Sunday Schools 822 and 


and a@ baptised community of over 1,300. Scholars 54,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Secretary.— The Rev. D. E. MacDonald, Jobat, Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
Via Dohad, Central India, 10,000 patients. 


The Jhansi Section formerly known as the Secretary: Rey. F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr. J. Tue Arcot MISSION OF THE REFORMED 
Wilkie in 1905. There is now a staff of cleven CHoRcH.—In America organised in 1853 occu- 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
who are engaged in Jhansi city, Esagarh, Chittoor districts in 8, India with a staff nf 39 
Baragaon, Babina and the surrounding villages. Missionaries and 628 Indian workers. Churches 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle number 17, Communicants 7,576; Total Chris- 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for tian Community 24,693; Boarding Schools 17, 
Christian pupils In each, There are also an Scholars 1,094; Theological School 1, students 
orphanige for children under school age, a 34; Voorhees College, Vellore, students 137, 
dispensary and an industrial school for boys. High Schools 4, Scholars 1,887 ; Training Schools 
There is an agricultural settlement at Esagarh 2, students 120; Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280; 

There are two organised churches having a Elementary schools 225, Scholars 9,716. ‘fwo 
communicant membership of 150. Hospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 

Secretary.—-The Rey. A. A. Lowther, M.4., B.D. provided for 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 

THE WRLSH CALVINISTIO METHODIST ( PRESBy- patients excluding the Union Medical College 
TER(AN) MISSION established in 1840 with a stait Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 
of 4M Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, oecupics | The Union Mission Medical College for South 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia India and a Union Mission Training School are 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. located at Vellore, the headquarters of the 
The Khassia lapguage has been reduced tu, Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
writing, the Bible translated, and many bock« Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle, 
published in that language by the Mission, A! Arogiavaram, P.0., Chittoor District. 
larye amount of Hterature has also been Pro: | Secretary -—Rev. C, R. Wierenga, M.A.. DD, 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants! Vellore, N. Arcot. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS: MADURA Cuencu Covynemn.—The Madura 
FOR FOREIGN Misstons,-—The American Board of | Church Council is a branch of the South India 
Commisioners for Foreign Missions has two large ' United Church, and ie in charge of the Christian 
missions, the American Marathi Mission and the | community that has developed through the work 
Madura Mission, The Marathi Mission covers a; of the Madura Mission. The Madura Church 
considerable portion of Bombay Presidency with Council is in charge of 31 pastorates, about 181 
centres oat Bombay, Ahmednagar, Rahuri, village schools and five large Elementary 
Vadala, Sirur, Sholapur, Satara and Wai, It | Higher Grade Co-educational Boarding Schools. 
was commenced in’ 1813, the first American | The Seerctary of this organization is Kev, Paul 
Mission in India, Its activities are large and | Raj Thomas, Pasumalai. 
varied. The staff fur 1934 included 38 missiona- | yfapura MISSION SANGAM-—The Madura 
ries and 420 Tndian workers, operating in 9 sta-) Mission Sangam was formed in January, 1934, 
tions and 109 outstations, There are 67 churches {to take over work in the Madura and Ramnad 
With 6,626 communicants, ‘The  cducational pjstricts which had hitherto been under the 
work includes 10 secondary and training schools control of the Madura Mission, This work 
with 903 pupils, Phere are 55 pritary schools ; consists of a Huspital for men and a Hospital 
and 7 kindergartens with a total of 4,453 pupils, | for women and a large High School and Training 
A schoo} for the blind ia conducted in Bonthay | sehoot for Girls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
and industrial schools are carried on in’ three ! Rachanyapuram three miles from Madura: 
centres, In the hospitals and dispensaries |g High’ School, Training School, Trade School 
during the year, were treated a total of 80,557 | and Theological Seminary at Pasumalai, together 
Ixttients. ‘The mission has six majour social! with some responsibility for the village work 
Rervice centres under its charge including the: wader the immediate control of the Madura 
i ae ne House ee At! Church Council, 

Sholapur a settloment for eriniaal tribes is car- . Ata: ‘ é 

ried on by the mission under the supervision of. The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
Government Secrelury® OW Q Swart, little over forty members more than half of 
Ahmednagar : wt , ns + whom must by constitution be Indians. The 

MADURA “Mission,—Tho Madura Mission Secretary of the | Masur a ce 
celebrated its centenary In January, 1034, and S&Ys 4. A. Vuctley, Ans . 
at that time turned over administration of THE AMBRICAN COLLEGE, MapurA.—The 
work under its control to tho Madura Mission American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
Sangam, The Mission still exists to deal with was affiliated with the University of Madras 
certain matters relating to the maintenance of as a second Grade College in 1881. In 1904 
missionaries, The Secretary is Rev. J. J. the College Departinent was removed to Madura 
Banuinga, Pasumalal, where for five years it waa accommodated In 
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what is now the Union Christlan High School, Micéd Secretury :—-Rev. E. A. Ollila, Ghum, 
building. In 1909 the College was removed: D. IL. BR. 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the north; Tag LONDON MISSIONARY Soorety.—Com- 
side of the Vaigai river. It was affiliated ax a menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 2 
First Grade College in 1913. centres in N. India, 12 in 8S. India and 7 in 
In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
‘Mission, the American Colleve became organically form of Missionary activity. 
independent under its own Governing Counci!. The European staff numbers 88, Indian 
In the same year it was granted affiliation asan ‘orkerg 2,549, Organised Churches 520; 
Honours College. Communicants 20,889 and Christian Com- 
The present College site comprises about forty munity 195,616. There are 1 Christian College, 
acres, On the College grounds are located the students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 
Main College Hall, the Ellen 8. James Hall students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Chapel, 114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hustel, Boarding schools, scholars 1,167 and 862 
fumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining Halls, Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
Principal’s residence, Warden's Lodge, four medical work Hospitals number 6, Nurses 7 Euro- 
additional bungalows, and athletic flelds, peans and 33 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
THE SCANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MissION of Kuropeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
NogTe AMERICA—-The mission staff in Khandesh patients and 206,276 out-patients for the year. 
is represented by 24h missionaries, and 50° The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
Tadian workers, There are 425 church members at Calcutta and Murshidabad District, Bengal ; 
in good standing with 954 in Sunday Schools. 18 1,M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 


Elementary Scho%ls provide for 444 pupils. closed but a yun Range of te Nee S., 
Secretary :—Miss Gladys F. Uenricksen, ©.M.S. and L. M.S. een opened in Benarcs 
Amaliner, East Khaudesh, sane "+ City with the Rev. J. C. Jackson of the L. M. 3. 


as Superintendent, This Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and students. 
Special efforts are made amongst the 
Nama Sudras. The 8S. Jndia_ district and 
Travancore are divided into the Kanarese, 
Telugu, T'amil and Malayalam ficlds with 19 
> stations and 959 outstations. At Nagercoil 
he (Travancore) is the Scott Christian College and 


Tae SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISsson.—Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 20 missionaries and 74 
Indian workers, There are 8 congregationa with 
a total membership of 1,236 of whom 60% are 
communicants, There are 13 Elementary Schools 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. T 


pupile in all schools number 607, High School with 985 students, a Church and 
Sceretary :—The Rev. Simon A. R. Johansson, congregation said to be the largest in India 
Mandulwar, Dhadgoan, Wcest Khandesh, and a Printing Press, the centre of the §, 


FREE CHURCH OF FINLAND Mission.—Total Travancore Tract Society. 
staff is represented by 5 foreign Missionaries, Bengal Sreretary :-—Kev. Hilary A. Wilson, 
4 catechists and 4 terchers. There are 86 U.A., 1,0, Ashutosh Mookerji Road, FP. 0, 
baptized adult christians, 84 children and total Llgin Read, Calcutta, 
comiminity about two hundred, Four day — South India—Secretary and Treasurer—Rev, 
schools, 6 Sunday schouls, 4 dispensaries and one George Parker, M.A., B.D, 18, Lavelle Road, 


weaving, ctc., industry. Bangalore, 
Home Sreretary i— Professor, Saravja, — Benares Superintendent,—Rev, J. C, Jackson, 
Annanktu, 1, Helsinki, Suomi (Finlard), Ramkatora, Benarcs Cantonment. U.P, 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


Tat CaRisTiaAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, Indian workers. The baptized (Immersed) 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name! membership stands at 5,676. Education is carried 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but a/ onin2 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 2 Girls’ Board- 
number of its missionarics were at work: ings, and in 3 Co-cducational nee with 
Berar Province much ecarlicr, Work is carried; separate hostel quarters. Village Day Schools 
on jn th: Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and; number 105. Females under instruction number 
Gujarat. Thereis astaff of 50 missionaries and; 672, males 2,711, total 3.305. There arc 03 
96 Indian workers. The number of imisslon} Sunday Schools having 177 teachers, and a 
stations anJ pastors’s 15 with £3 outstations.! total enrolinent of 5,080. There were 41,222 
There fs a Christian community of 2,085 adults.; calls at Mission dispensarics in 1936. Tho 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boysand 2! foreign medical staff consists of three doctors, 
for girls. There isone Inglish congregation at! two nurses. Industrial work is carried on in 


Bhusawal. 16 of the Boarding Schools. A vocational 
Executive Secretary :—The Ney, ¥. R. Garner, sehool, including teachers’ training, village 
Akola, Berar, C.P. it{rades and agriculture for boys aud a school of 


TE : practical arta for girls are conducted at 
Giesed @urk es Rhee as oS Ecin ieee Aukleswar, Evangelistic, Temperance and 
Surat and Thana Districts, alo {n Baroda and, Publication work recelve due emphasis. 
sped ml States. Its staff number 37 foreign! Acting Seeretary:—C. G. Shull, Palghar, 
workerp Including missionaries’ wives, and 177! Thana District. : 


Missions. 


THR POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE MISSION— 
Founded in 1803. Mission Stations :—Khed 
Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapurand Bhor 
(Bhor State), Poona District; Lonand, M.S. M. 
Ry., Satara District; Phaltan (VPaltan State), 
Satara District ; Pandharpur, Sholapur District ; 
Nateputa, Sholapur District; Akluz. Sholapur 
District: Shirwal, Poona District : Dapoli, District 
Ratna viri. 


The Staff consists of 45 Kuropean and 44 
Indian workers, with a community of about 120 
Indian Christians and their families. The main 
work is evangelising in the villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education. Medical 
work is conducted at each station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur., Mission Headquarters. 
17, Napier Road, Poona, 


Secretary —S, 1), Davidson. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF GOD MissloNn-— 
Has four missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
janpur, Bogra District. Bengal and two at 
Ulubaria. Howrah District, Pengal. 


Executive Secretary :—Rev. Hf. W. Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, E.B.R. 

Recording Secretary :-— Rev. A. BE, Myers, B.A. 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist. 


THE INDIA CHRISTIAN MISSION.—Found- 
ed in 1897, has 4! Organised Churcher, 
17 Missionarics, 53 stations and out-stations. 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
One Industrial Sehool and Bible School in the 
Kllore District, also Station at Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat 
via Almora, U, I’, stations also in Nuwara Eliva, 
Mulpotha, Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Eliya; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mixed parentage, 


’ 


Nuwara’ Eliya. Total Christian community 
4,092, Magazines:—English Misswnary Notes 


and Telugu J.C.M, Messenger, 


Directors -—Rey, Arnold Paynter, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U. P. and Mrs. A. LL. Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 


THE CHURCIL OF THE NAZARRENE 
Has its hewiquarters for India at) Buldana, 
Kerar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School. 
In Chikhil, 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School, At Rasim, Berar, 85 
miles from Duldana, (reeantly taken over from 
another mission) there is a Day Sehool, atso a 
Bible Training School, At present there are seven 
missionaries in India and a foree of 38 Indian 
Preachers, ‘heachers and Bible women, 


District Suporintend nt s-—-Rev. PLL. Beals, 
Buldana, Berar, 

THE H&ePHZIBALE FAItit MISSIONARY ASSOCI- 
ATION :—TIlazs two missionalies in India, ‘They 
are Rev. 8. V. Christense, Adra, B.N. Riy.. and 
Miss BK. KK, Landis at Raghunathpur, Manbhum 
District. 


THe Tiprran  Mission—-Has $3 Mission- 
aries with headquartera at Darjecling and 
Tibet as its objoctive, Seemtary—Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling, 


MISSION.—- | 
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THE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOOIETY OF TINXF- 
VELLY (DORNAKAL MIsSSION)—Opened in 1903 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars inthe British and Travancore 
Hills. I¢ is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly 
8,020 Telugu Christians in 135 villages and 416 
| Palivar Christians in the hills. The Society 
ipublishes monthly he Missionary Intelligence 
i containing inforination about the Society’s work 
‘in both the _ ficlds, . 


| Secretary-—Nev. D. 8. David, Palamcottah. 


| ‘THE MISSION TO LEPERS—Founded In 1874. 
.is an interdenominational and international 
i Socicty for the establishment and maintenance of 
‘ Lomes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
{untainted children working in 20 countries but 
‘largely in India, China, Korea and: Japan. Its 
!'work in Indiais carried on through co-operation 
-with 30 Missionary Societics. In India alone 
‘the Mission now has 36 Asylums of its own with 
:upwards of 7,000 inmates and is aiding or has 
‘some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
‘places in India. Altogether in India over 8,005 
lepers are being helped. 

' The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 


' An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
‘treatment whereby carly cases both adults 
‘and children are now benefiting. 


: Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
ivoluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
‘in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
iby the Mission in India is received from 
‘Britain, although the provincial Government 
‘give regular maintenance grants. 

' There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
i Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Brabourne, who 
'represents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

| Won. Treasurer;:—Mr. William McIntyre, co 
> Macneill & Co.. 2. Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 


Treasurer, Rombay: —R. C. Lowndes, 
_Esq., cfo Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay. 


i ‘The General Secretary of the Mission is 
- Mr. W. H. P. Anderson. 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
i London, W.C. 1. The Seeretary for Indla is Mr, 
' A. Donald Miller, Furulia, Bihar. 


' Mie REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY 
:—Ap inter-denominational Society commenced 
lwork at Mothibari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
foceupies 6 stations and 9 out-stations in the 
j Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 23 European and 3 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Toys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
pupils, Communicants number 138. 

Seeretary:-- George McCabe, Laukaria Hospital, 
Bagaha P. O., Chantparan District. 


THE RAXAUL MEDICAL MISSION, affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 


i Hon. 
Es 
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1 Hospital at Raxaul, Champaran District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 2 European Nursing 
Sisters and 7 Indian workers. 


Secretary—Dr. H. C. Duncan. 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
InDI4a—Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
Missionaries and 116 as Ye and vyoluntary 
workers; operates in ontgomery District 
(the Punjab), Firozabad (U.P.), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh® District (Bengal), Jharsugudah 
(B. & O.), Murwahi (C.P.), North Kanara, 
Mirajgaon and Karmala Talukas (Bombay) 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions), Jamkhed an 
Tirupattur Talukas(N. Arcot). Thirty-four Ele- 
mentary Schools and one HighSchool with hostel, 
one First Grade College, with Hostel, one print- 
ing press, three dispensaries and two Hospitals. 
Annual expenditure Rs. 50,000 excluding self- 
supporting institutions, The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English sold 
at Re. 1 per year post free), Deepekai (a monthly 
journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per 
year, post free. 


Address :—N, M. 8. Buildings, Royapettah, 
Madras. 


‘President :—The Rt. Rev. John S.C. Banerjee. 
General Secretary :-—Thomas David, B.A., B.D. 


THE SEVENTH-Day ADVENTIST Misston.— 
The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a statf of 
five hundred and seventy-seven workers, Euro. 
pean and Indian, including one hundred and 
seventy ordained and licensed ministers Evange-. 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
vernaculars, beside work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities, For administrative 
purposes, there are five branch organizations 
located as follows :— 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Western 
India. (H. Christenson, Superintendent.) 
Office Address ; Salisbury Park, Poona, 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—B ur ma, 
(J. O. Wilson, Superintendent.) Office 
Address : 380, Voyle Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northeast 


India. (F. H. Loasby, Superintendent.) 
Office Address: “ Bargain”, Ranchi. 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—Northwest 
India, (T. J. Michael, Superintendent.) 
Office Address ; 8, Piraviraj Road, New Delhi, 


Seventh-day Adventist Mission—South India. 
(E. M. Meleen, Superintendent.) Office 
Address : 10, Cunningham Road, Bangalore, 


The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. WN, C, Wil- 
son, President; <A. E. Nelson, Secretary and 
Treasurer, (Office Address; Post Box 15, Poona), 
On the same estate is an up-to-date publishing 
house devoted to the printing of health, temper- 
ance, evangelical, and associated literature. 

Address: Oriental Watchman Publishing 
ouse, Post Box 35, Poona), 

A latge number of day and boarding vernacular 
and Anglo-vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country; and at Vincent 


Misstons. 


Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular high school course, with moré 
advanced work for commercial and other special 
students, being available. In all the denomina- 
tional boarding schools increasing emphasis is 
being laid on vocational work the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 


Eight physicians, one maternity worker, 
(C.M.B.) and a number of qualified nurses are 
emploved, regular medical work being conducted 
at thirty-two stations, 


The baptized membership (adult) is 4,778 
organized into 102 churches ; and in addition a 
substantial comnumnity of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction, 317 Sabbath Sehools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of about 10,299. 


The Bombay address is No. 9, Club Back 
Road, Byculla, 


THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Norma] Schoc! and Bible School—Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Ifome for un- 
taluted children of lepets 2, Leper Clinic 5. 


Secretary : A.C, Brunk, Dhamtar, C. P. 


THE GENERAL CONPERENOR—MENNORITE 
MISSION—Started n 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carticd on, Secretary: Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigir, C. P. 


Tae KURKU AND CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
Mission.—Established 1890 in the C, P and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Communicants 327; Christian 
Community 560; 2 Boarding Schools with 62 
boarders and 2 elementary schools, 


; Secretary.— Rev, Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 


Je e * 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION.— 
Established 1892, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Horana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 83 ; Indian workers 61; Churches 
18; Communicants 876; Christlan community 
2,637 ; Orphanages 4; Schools 4; Pupils 264. 

Secretary-~A. Scott, Kadiri, Anantapur 
District. 


THe Boys’ CuRisTiIAN HOME MISSION.— 
Was founded by Rev. Albert Norton in 1899 
mets a time when a serious fumine swept the 
and, 


At present the Mixslon staff conslats of seven 
missionaries and 48 Indlan workers. There are 
two elementary schools, one at Dhond, Poona 
District, and one at Orai, U. P. The total enrol- 
ment of the schools is 220 children, At Dhond 
there arc two orphanages one for boys and one 
for girls, > 
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The mission consists of two main stations, | The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
one at Dhond, Poona District and another at students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
Oral, United Provinces with two outstations: professional women. Classes for educated girls 
in theU. P., one in Jalaun and the other in’are provided and teaching is also given in 
Kalpl. ; pupils’ Hones The pean set take part 

The work of the mission is, chiefly, caring fur /" Many of the organised activities for women’s 
orphan boysand girls and evangelistic work in a in ay city. aoe ca! bbe pile eet 
neglected villages. i for women Is now an integral part of the work o 

‘the Settlement. The course, lasting a year, 
aan reiligt S orien. ne ane ne me eee both theoretical and practical work. 
Rev. Albert Norton is Director of the B.C. H,! ; , . 
Mission, stationed at Dhond, the headquarters waren: Me R. Nears B.A., Reynold’s 

of the Mission. oad, Byculla, Bombay. 


| 
® 
etles. | THE RAMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affillated with 
Ladies’ Soci | the Christian and Misstonary Alliance Mission in 
ZENANA BIBLRE AND MEDICAL MISSION.— | 1995) the well-known work of the late Pandita 


This is an inter-denominational society, with’ pamabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
head quarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working ' widows and orphans, educating and fitting 


among women and girls in 5 stations in the'tnem to earn their living. The Mission is 
Bombay Presidency, 7 jn United Provinces, ' & . : 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 75 European | 7orked on Indian lines and carried on by 


Missionary ladlcaon the atait and 30. Assistant’ Indian and Evuvropean workers. Evangelistic 


, ‘work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 52 Bible women. During 1933 there were °! Kedgaon, Poona District. 
5,119 in-patients in the three hospitals supported; Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer. 
by the Society (Nasik, Lusknow sud Ete) 
There were 23,515 out-patients, 88, attend- | ; 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 30: Disciple Societies 
Schools were 3,129 pupils and there is «| The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
University Department at Lahore. The the United Christian Missionary Society, 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
by house tv house visitations and teaching the India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly vinces and South United Provinces, There are 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,535, 52 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
Hon. Treasurer: The Lord Meston of PE og Bir inda lle are 17 organ- 
: fie ird, .ized churches with the membership of 2,524. 
Prevents hetady Einuers Ehero is a Christian community of 5,000. There 
Secretaries.—Rev. E. 8. Carr, M.A. (HOD.).: are 5 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, in which 
Rev. L. B. Buteher, Miss BE, Marriner and 2410 in-patients, and 13,855 out-patients 
Misa Liesching. ‘were treated last year, with a total of 
Wowxn’e CHRISTIAN MEDICAL COLLEGE ; 1,834,414 treatments. Three boarding schools 
with which is incorporated tae Pungap!for_ girls and one for boys, with 
MEDIOAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN.—In 1894 the | hostel for boys show 379 inmates. There 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 48 one Leper Asylum with 120 inmates. A 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
give a Medical Education under Christian; uring the year. An Industrial School ix 
influences to Indian women. Doctor Edith. conducted at Damoh in connection with 
Brown, D.B.E., M.A., M.D., was its Founder and Which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
Principal. The Schoo! was Inter-denominational, : hese i ec donane at Jubbulpore printed 
and trained students for various Missionary ‘@8t year about 3.000,000 pages of Christian 


Societies ee wide ocho A ae 2 High 
a ; . mn 4, Schools, ddle 1001s and 12 Primary 
tie Callece Was 240 ee in connection with ‘schools, with about 1,621 under instruction. 


Tn 43 years 333 medical students, qualified as: The Australian Branch has $ Mission Stations 
Doctors, besides 152 Compounders, 200 Nursesijin the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
and 6)4 08 Nurse Dais and Midwives. : Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P. 

At present 280 are in training, 186 niedic.]/2nd Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
stadenta 21 Compounders, 67 Nurses, 66 Nuss» | have ho organised connection with the India 
Dals and Midwives besides a large number of Mission Disciples of Christ. 


Indigenous Dais. Secretary and Treasurer; W.B. Alexander, 
During the past year 4,188 in-patients were | Jubbulpore, C.P. 
treated and 51,822 out-patients. 


The New Lady Willingdon Assembly Hall has Inter-denominational Missions. 


been completed with the Library forming part; .. 

of it and meets a great need. ‘A Ivep X Ray | sag," trend Oflee, 58 Victoria: Strect, Loman 
Therapy Machine has also been installed and | 8.W.1 s MASACOI the N. W. Frontier at M arden: 
Radium Treatment has also been started. advance stations at Malakand Pasa Chakdara’ 
TAE MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT FOR UNIVER- Baramula, Randapur, Gurez, Kargil, Shigra 
SITY WOMEN was founded In Bombay iu 1896..and Khapalu. Protestant, Evangelical, un. 


Its work is religious, social and e ucational | denomjnational, Ten Kuropean Missionaries 
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THE FRIENDS’ SERVICECOUNCIL.—The Friends’ 
Service Council works in five stations of the 
Hoshangabad District and in two stations in 
Central India. A College for Hostel and High 
Schoo] boys is supported in Nagpur. 


The Church, which iscomposed of 6 Monthly 
Meetings united in the Mid India Yearly Meeting, 
is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends in England. 


There are 18 missionaries, 11 on the fleld 
and 2 on furlough also 3 retired missionarics 
living in the district. 


The priacipal activitics are a hospital with 
dispensary and a Primary School and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school at Itarsi. A Boarding 
school for Girls aith Primary and Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle Departments at Sohagpur. 
Home for older girls in Sohagpur where toys are 
made for sale. A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangabad 
for boys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there. Two villages in the Seoni Tahsil 
of the Hoshangabad district in one of which, 
eee there is a dispensary and a Primary 
school, 


In 1935 an Ashram was. opened near 
Itarsi by Miss Hilda Cashmore late Warden 
of the University Settlement, Ancoats, Man- 


> 
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post graduate department of theology, three High 
Schools for boys, one High School for girls, one 
Normal Training Schoo! for Mastersand one for 
Mistresses, a Theological Seminary, an Agricul- 
tural School, six Hospitals, a School for the 
Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printing Press. 


President of the U. L. C. Mission; Dr, F. 
L. Coleman, Rajahmundry, East Godavari 
District. 


President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 


| Church ; Dr. KE. Neudoerffer, Rajahmundry, East 
Godavari District. 


THE EVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN.—A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 


| the Central Provinces. 


There are about 3,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 


! Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
| Provinces. 


The European and Indian ataff 
numbers 31 and 186 respectively. There is a 
training schoo] for Indian workers and 24 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,490 
Children in attendance. 38 Sunday Schools 


chester. The work there will ke of an educa- | with 721 Christian and 1,143 non-Christian 


tional and social] nature. 


There is also a Weavers Colony at Khera. 
Itarsi, where hand loom cloth is made. 


There are 169 members and 1.332 adherents. | 
Mission Secretary: Miss M. Finch, Sohagpur, C. P. | 


Church Secretary : Dhan Singh, Friends’ Mission, 
Sohagpur, C. P. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS’ 
Missionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong, 


Secretary: .Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C.1 


Tur OLD CaURCH H2ZBREW MISSION was estab 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Hon. Secretary: Rev, L. P. Sheath, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 


THE OPEX BRETHRER— Occupy 46 stations 


in the 0. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratta, Goda: | 


verl, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Crast, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. Thcry 
hold an annual Conferance at Bangalore. 


Lutheran Societies. 


THR INDIA MISSION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA.—Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized In 1927. The mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guatur, Nellore and Kurnool Districts, 
Foreign staff on the field in October 1935, 71; 
Indian staff of all grades, 2,908; Baptised mem- 
bership, 168,013; Schools, 1,048; pupils, 42,230. 
There tre a First Grade College, with three year 


, headquarters in 
| was founded in 1834 and is at present carrying 
{on the work in the whole field occupied before 


‘attending. 6 Dispensaries with 26,369 
npabentes during 1936. 4 Workshops. One 

omen’'s Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
with 81 Women. 6 Orphanages with 185 boys 
and 202 girls. One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls. Three Farms where Modern 
Village Uplift is attempted. 


Secretary—Rev. BR. Asplund, Chhindwars, 


Mission.—With | ©- P. 


THE BASEL EVANGELIO Mission with its 
Mangalore, South Kanara, 


the war with the exception of North Kanara 
,and the Nilgiris. It has at the biginning 
of 1937, 28 chief stations and 84 out-stations 
_ With a total missionary staff of 58 European 
‘and about 900 Indian workers. The mem. 
bership of the churches is 25,380, Educa- 
j tional work embraces 109 schools, among 
; which a Theological Seminary, a second grade 
| college and 7 high schools. The total number 
(of scholars is 18,172. Medical workis done at 
| Betgeri-Gadag, Southern Maharatta, Country, 
where a hospital for men and women and at 
Udipi, South Kanara, where a hospital) for 
women and children is maintained. The Mission 
maintains a8 Home Industrial Department 
for women’s work, There is also connected 
with the Mission a large Publishing Depart- 
ment with a Book Shop and a_ Printing 
Press with about 150 workers at Mangalore, 
8S. Kanara, it is doing work in English and 
in a number of Indian languages, 


President and Secretary :-—Rev. A. Streckeisen, 
Nettur, Tellicherry, Malabar. 


THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in the Trichinopoly, 
Colmbatore, Madura and Ramnad Districta 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon. In 
‘ponjunction with the Leipzing Evangelical 


Missions. 
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Lutheran Mission (L.E.L.M.) it co-operates with Boarding Schools, three Industrial Schools, one 


the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church which hostel, 82 Elementary Schools, and two Hospi- 
was constituted an autonomous Church on 14th tals; total scholars 5,745. 


January 1919. 


Madura and Pudukotah, conducts in conjunc- 
tion with the L. E. L. M. a high school for girls, 
at Tanjore. 


The Kuropean staff is 33; Schools 58; 
Teaching staff 167; Pupils, boys 2,551 and girls 
1,139. 

President :—Olofa Johansson, ¢.8W.M., Dindi- 
gul, Madura Dt. 


_ L¥Ipziag EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MIssl0v.— 
European staff 17; Schools 11; Teaching staff 
98 ; Pupils, boys 1,355 and girls 918. 


President.—The Rev. P. Gaebler, 
** Yranqucbar House”, Trichinopoly. 


Lic.D., 


INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOTH MISSIONS. — 
School 1; Teaching staff 22; Pupil: boys 2% 
and girls 286. 


TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHFRAN OHURCH .— 
Organised Churches 48; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 38; other Indian workers 128; 
Baptised membership 34,472; Schools 254: 
Teaching staff 718; Pupils, 12,733 boys and 
4,612 girls. 


President :—Rt. Rev. J. 
D.YD., .N.0., Bishop of Tranquebar, 
nopoly, 


Sandegren, M. A., 
Trichi- 


MISSOURI EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN INDIA 
MISSION, (M.E.L.LM.).—Is located in North 
Arcot (Ambur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krishna- 
iri), Tanjore (Tanjore, Nagapatam), Madura 
(Madura), Ramnad (Virnudunagar), Tinnevelly 
(Vallioor, Vadakagulam), Districts, in Mysore 
(Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore) and in ‘Travan- 
core (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Parasala, Neyyat- 
tinkara, Nedumangad, Nilamail, Alleppey). 


There are 50 missionaries (of whom 13 are on 
furlough), 1 American teacher in charge of 8 
school and boarding heme for children of mis- 
sionaries (in Kodaikanal), 1 male doctor (Indian), 
four training institutions fer teachers, 2 for 
catechists, 1 theological seminary for training 
pastors, 3 high schools, 1 hospital with 20 beds, 


Statistics, November 1034: Souls, 16,081; 
baptized, 10,407; catechumens, 2,021; ad- 


herents, 3,654; native pastors, 4; evangelists, 
10; cathechists, 82; teachers belonging to the 
M.ELL.M., 166; other teachers, 28; boarding 
houses, 10. 


The General Sceretury: The Rev. E. HW, Moin- 
ay Vadakangwiam, Tinnevelly District, South 
nad, 


THE Dantsn MISsIONARY SOCIETY, estab- 
lshed 1864 in South Arcot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills,and in Madras 
has a total staff of 354 Indian and 33 European 
workers, communicants, 3,105 Christian Commu- 
nity 7,412, one High School, one Secondary 
school, one Bible Schvol for Women, throe 


The C. 8. M. maintains an eye- - 


hospital at Tirupatur, high schools for boys at | jan 


President.—The Rev. C. Bindslev, Nellikup- 


Treasurer.—The Rev. K. Heiberg, 38, Broad- 
way, G. T., Madras. 


THE SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHURCHES (formerly known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals)}—Founded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur and 
Goalpara. Work is principally among the 
Santals but also among Bengalis and the Mech 
people (Boro). Mission staff numbers 33 of 
whom 2 medical missionaries. Indian pastors 31, 
other Indian workers 500. Christian community 
in organized congregations 21,441. 6 boarding 
schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Acting 
Secretary: Rev. R. Rosenhind, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 


Methodist Church. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY com- 
menced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts with their separate District Synods 
working under 2 Provincial Synods. In con- 
nection with these Synods there is a large English 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military and English work. 


The Districts oceupied include 148 Circuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, Punjab, 
North West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions. The kKuropean staff numbers 
106 with 72 Indian ministers and 1094 Catechists. 
There are 414 Churches with a Christian com- 
munity of 121,637 and 32,556 Communicants. 
There are a number of Circuits with their 
Churches thoroughly organised and self sup- 
porting, Educational work coniprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges with 89 teachers and 1,763 students; 
5 Theological Institutes with 42 teachers and 
373 students; 10 High Schools with 249 teachers 
and 5,047 students, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
25 teachers and 242 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 116 teachers and 1,648 scholars, 1,233 
Elementary Schools with 2,312 teachers and 
41,831 scholars, 


Medical work is represented by 17 Medica] 
Institutions with 3 European and 12 Indian 
doctors, 4,641 In-patients and 163,498 Out- 
patients, 


THE METHODIST EPIscoPpaL CHURCH I8the orga- 
Disution in the United States of America which 
grew outof the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began ite work in India in 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what ia now the Unitcd Provin- 
ces. From that centre it Be bes until the 
outposts of its work were found ia Baluchistan, 
Buroia, Malaysia, Netherlands Indices and the 
Phillppine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission ficld of the Church separated 
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India, Burma and Baluchistan jnto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this prescnt field the Church now has o 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668, 


The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classcs, and its work 
has becn largely among that class. Asa matter 
of fact, howcver, it has large numbers who 
vamo from the Mohaminedans and the caste 
Hindus,and among such its influence is extcnd- 
ing. 


The educational work of the Church fs ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
tventy-two high schools, and numerous norma! 
training and thcological institutions. The 
registcred attendants in these schools aumber 
40,000. 


Special effort is made fur the instruction and 
development of tne young people of the Church, 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwo ti 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
Organized Sunday Schools with an enrolucnut 
of 139,422. 


“rhe publishing interests of the Church are 
represented by the Lucknow Publishing House 
at Lucknow doing work in English, Urdu, 
Hindi and othor Vernaculars, The periodicals 
issued cover the interests of both the evanygc- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Mcthodist and Christian 
Education being ia English, while the 
Kaukab-l-Hind, and other periodicals are 
igsucd in several of the vernaculars. 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Amc- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 


‘The Salvation Army. 


gates. The policy of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,000 unordained [Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the arca is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows 
Bishop John W. Kobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badicy, Bombay and Bishop Jash- 
want Rao Chitambar, Jubbulpore. 


THE AMERICAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maroli, viu 
Nargole, District Thana. Pardi, District Suat, 
Kight Missionaries on field. ‘I'wo on furlough, 
Your main stations. Two Boarding schoo.s, 
One industrial school. One Bible School. One 
village farm project. Eight village schools. 
Chairman of Field Committee, Rev. P. D. Doty, 
Sanjan, District Thana. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT MISSION began 
work in India in 1919, hag a staff of four mission- 
aries. ‘The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, 
with one Matin station, Dhulla. ‘There are 
two hostels for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hospital. Secretary: Dr. Edith 
Lacy, Dhulia, West Khandesh, 


THE FREE METHODIST MISSION of North 
Almerica— Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 11 Missionaries and 40 
indian workers, Organised churches 5, 1 Theo- 
logical school, 1 Girls’ Boarding School, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school, 8 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Dispensary and 5 centres for Clinical 
and village health work. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with lcadquartcre 
in India. For some time now, the areas occt- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
~ poses into 6 ‘Territories, cach under a Territorial 
Commander; and one smaller Command, 


Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore. 

Western Territory, 
Bombay. 

Matras and Telugu Territory, 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in ‘Travancore State. 

Ceylon ‘Territory, with Headquarters at 
Cc lombo. 


with Headquarters at 


with Head- 


| 


Seerctary: Mrs. Edna L. Puffer, .A,, 
Ycotmal, Berar, 

Eustern Territory, with Headquartera at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon. 


The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in Londou, 


Northern Territory.—The arca inthis Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces, The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore, 


Mvangelistic work, especially among the ‘‘ de- 
pressed classes,’’ is extensively carricd on, both 
in the Punjab and the U, P. 


A number of Settlements for the reformatiun 
of “ Criminal Tribes ‘’ are undor the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 


The Salvat 


commenced), <A special Scttlement has also 
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ton Army, 


Territorial Commander—Colonel W. 


been opencd in the Andamans during the Pennick, 


last few years. 


A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula: 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 


Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces; and algo in one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural Colonies, 
a Hospital for British Military Soldiers, and 
Civilians at Delhi. 


Village centres at which the S. A. 


Works .. . Ae she -- 1,908 
Officers and Employccs .. 675 
Social Institutions aA 19 
Territorial Headquarters—Yerozepur Road, 

Lahore, Punjab. 
Territorial Commander—Commissioner N, 
Muthiah. 


Chief Sceretary—Brigadicr F. Mortimer. 


Western Territory.—The Western Territory 
comipriscs Bombay, Gujarat, Panch Mahals 
und the Maharastra. 


Verritorial Headquarters —The Salvation Army. 
Morkiund Road, Byculla, Bombay, 


Territorial Commander — Lt.-Comunissioner 
H. B, Colledge (Prakram Singh), 

Chief Secretary—Brigadicr Stephen J, Scarer| 
(limivat Singh), 

_ Corp, 287; Outposts 485; 
Social Institutions 16. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations, 
there are established a large General Hospital— 
Imcry Memorial, Anand—and several Dispen- 
saries 5 220 Day Schools; 4 Boarding Schools: 
a® Home for Juvenile Criminals; Industrial and | 
Rescue Home for Women; conditionally 
Released Prisoners’ Home; the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars’ Camp; Weaving 
Schools, Factory for the making of Weavin: . 
Warping and Reeling Machines, and w Land 
Colony having a populatiun of about 375 
Salvationists, 

Madras and Telugu Territory,— This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Preseldency. 


There are the followingagencies at work, viz., 
places in which work is systematically done 
both evangelical and education and social 
307 Corps and Outposts; 182 village primary 
schools; 1 Criminal Tribes  Scttloment; 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1928; 
1 Hospital for wonien and children at Nidrobrulu, 
Guntur District a Women’s Industrial Home 
in Madras; a Bvarding Schools for girls 
and another for boys of the Salvation Army, 


Territorial Heariquarters: "Tlie Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. G.P.0, Box 206, 


Socicties 473; 


“ 


2. 


General Secretary ;: Brigadier Edward Walker. 


The South India Territory.—The main 
portion of our work in the Southern (India) 
Territory is within the geographical boundarics 
of the Indian State of Travancore. 


Travancore is the most southern of the Indian 
States and occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula. t is bounded on the north 
by the State of Cochin and the British District 
of Coimbatore. The British District of Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevelly constitute its castern 
boundary and in the west and south lie the Arabian 
sea and the Indian ocean. Travancore has an 


3 area of 7,625 square miles, its extreme length from 


north to south being 174 miles and its extreme 
Width 75 miles. 


Aggressive Measures have carried our flag in 
the north, over into the Indian State of Cochin 
nd jin the East into the British District of Tin- 
nevelly. The Gospel is preached in English, 
Tamil and Malayalam, 


The outstanding feature of our operations is 
the Evangelical or Field Work, which is divided 
into twelve Divisions with 513 Corps, 819 QOut- 
posts 54 Societies. With the exception of about 
twenty centres where Envoys are employed, 
Ficld Officers are in command of Corps and 
regular programme of mectings is carricd 
through, At suitable seasons special campaigns 
are organised, and without exception these 
always result in the winning of new people. 
That is to say whole families steeped in supersti- 
tion, darkest heathenism and idol worship, 
renounce their old life with its bad ways, and 
come over tous. They attend our meetings, and 
under sound teaching, and by the Holy Ghost are 
led to Christ and Salvation, In companies of 
ten, twenty, fifty and one-hundred at a time, 
they come and are received under the Flag as 
New People. It is a thrilling experience to 
witness such a ceremony, News reaches us that 
the Officers and Soldiers of one Corps visited a 
nearby village where all the people were heathen, 
After the first Meeting: fifty people decided to 
‘come over on the side of Christ, Iivery Sunday 
since a Soldicr of the Corps has visited that 
place instructing these babes in Christ. 


Overcoming temptation is a safe test, revealing 
of the tempted one has entered into @ real spir- 
tual experience. Our people do stand 
true to) Christ even under = seveTe | persecu- 
tion, ‘ Unless you renounce your Christ TI will 
not employ you or pay you the wages due’ said an 
‘employer to one of our Soldiers, * Christ is 
more to Me than wages’ replicd the Soldier, 
and although pressed, hard on every side, he 
stood firm, and gives a radiant testimony, telling 
how by grace he conquered, 


The women Officers are making splendid 
progress and many take part in all Meetings, 
* Move on, vou cannot huld a Meeting here, ’ suid 
a burly policeman once to a tiny slip of a Lieute 
enant, Who with a few Comrades was holding 
an Open-air Meeting in the market place. The 
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crowd expected to see the Official promptly 
obeyed, but this little woman looking up at 
him said ‘where is your authority to stop a 
religious Meeting ?’ The Policeman beat a hasty 
retreat and the Meeting continued. 


Our young People are mostly keen on obtaining 
good education, but parents are poor and fees 
comparatively high. In many villages there 
are Day Schools in which Primary Education 
is given and in ‘Trivandrum and = Nagercoil, 
there are Schools, where the pupils are taken a 
little higher in their studies, 


The Boarding Schools in Trivandrum and 
Nagercoil continue to prove Most useful. There 
is one for girls and two for boys. 


In many villages it is impossible for Officers 
and Soldiers to get for their children any educa- 
tion bevond the early primer classes and s0 they 
ate admitted to our Boarding Schools. In 
addition there are always Orphans—miore than 
we can take—to be cared for. 


The Catherine Booth Hospital with its 
Branches continues to do splendid sevice, the 
value of which it is quite impossible to calculate. 
Rich and poor find at their disposal an eflicient 
oe tietion of which they readily avail them- 
selves, 


Copyright. 


There is every indication that the Government 
of Cochin in well pleased with our Management 
of the State Leper Colony. Certainly a spirit 
of brotherhood and contcntment exists amongst 
the patients, and a Christlike atimosphcre 
prevades the whole place, 


There is 
buildings 
Property. 


a Leper Colony, the land and 
of which are Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army Doctrines have been 
published in Tamil, and Malayalam, 


In a quiet, unobtrusive manner the prison 
men and women are regularly visited by our 
Officers. We rejoice in the many cvidences 
to hand indicating that the prisoners recognise 
our Otficers as their friends, 

Territorial Headquarters:—S, A, Kuravanconam, 
Trivandrum, Travancore Stute. 


Territorial Commander :— Lieut.-Commissioner 
EF. A. Mackenzie. 

Chief Secretary :—Brigadier Daya Ratanm 
(Afaslin). 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India; modifications of them In thelr applications 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection | translations and musical compositions. In the 
for Copyright accruca under the Indian Copy-jcase of works first published In British India 
right Act under which there Is now no regis-'the sole right to produce, de Ihara perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply | publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
coples of these works as stated In that Act and (taut proviso, to subsist only for ten ycars frem 
In the Printing Presscs and Books Act XXVithe first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made suctij visions of the Act as to mechanical inatru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act; ments for pronasing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to bo desirable for adaptingifound unsuitable to Indjan conditions. ‘* The 
ite provisions to the circumstances of India.| majority of Indian melodice,’’ it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought foto;ia Council, ‘have not been published, ¢.¢., 
force in India by prociemaron inthe Gazette written in staff notation, except t hrough the 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 medium of tho phooogre pits It isi mposelble 
of that Act there is limited power for the In many cases to identify the original composer 
legsilature of British possessions to modify or or author,and the melodica are subject to great 
add tothe provisions of the Paar d iepapua varicty of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and [t is under this power conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
ores of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work 4&5 meaning any 

ritish are scheduled to the Indlan Act. The,combination of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
makos some formal adaptations of them to or othcrwise graphically produced or repre- 
Indian Jaw and procedure, and some material duced. 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
divisible with reference tothe two great classes in 1908 and the Code of criminal Procedure 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. in 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in time are now in force, 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 


exists in combination with a law based on 
custom, At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English’ 
lawyers as judges, they procecded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was roctified by the Declaratory Act of 1780 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, 


Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed, Instances can be 
found tn the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage /ct, 1856; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperia) 


ond as. 
ry st a Mahomedan the laws and customs of' 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 


| Muddiman, 1.C.S., to deal with the question of 


statute. law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection In the statute law of India. 
In several branches of ths law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and It is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping. with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 


Gazettcer, “A certain number of the older from the establishment of the reformed Conatita- 
English statutes and the English common law tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- ufter to the periodical examination and revision 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, of the Statute Book and the Government of 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan India hope that the Committee will take its 


law is everywhere personal to their native place as a permanent feature of the islative 
fellow subjects; but apart from these, and from : if = 


the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law-; 
giving functions have from time to time been; 
delegatad.” 


- Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it aa ‘* hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and _ confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 18338, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years clapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
clally by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, ich became law In 1860. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained In these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indjan penal code may be described as. 
the criminal law of England freed from ali 
technicalities and euperfiuitics, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
atances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.’ The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 


machinery of the country. 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
ce could only be tried or punished by one of 

he High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European Brit'rb subjects should be Hable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“India”). “ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 

roposed by the Government. Act III of 1884; 

which the law previoiisly in force was amend- 
el, cannot be sald to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native ofIndia be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
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British subjects are the same as those of an| which the existence or extent of a legal right 
Englishman holding the same office. This|depends. Certain restrictions are placed upon 
provision however is subject to the condition | the Court’s jurisdiction over disputes to which a 
that every European British subject brought|State is a party, In the exercise of its original 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions | jurisdiction the Court can pronomnee only a 
judge has the right, however trivial be the|«declaratory judgment. The Court Is invested 
charge, to claim to he tried by a jury of which | With appellate jurisdiction over any judgment 
nt less than half the number shall be Euro-' degree or final order of a High Court in British 
peans or Americans,.....Whilst this change India, if the High Court ecrtifies that the case 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, involves a substantial question of law as to the 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained | interpretation of the Government of India Act, 
unaltered.”’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race} or any Order in Council made thereunder, No 


have been recognised in the civil courte through- ‘direct appeal in such a case lies to His Majesty 
out India. a ae ot sia or without Dees Lhe 
The Federal Legislature is empowered to enlarge 
After a discussion on this subject in the | the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921,: 50 as to extend to certain civil eases involving 
the following motion was adopted :—'‘ That In | jarge stakes, An appeal algo lies to the Federal 
order to remove all racial distinctions between ‘Court from a High Court in a Federated State 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their on the ground thac a question of Iaw has been 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee wrongly decided concerning the interpretation 
be appointed to consider what amendments of the Act, or of an Order in Council made there- 
should be made in the provisions of the Code wnder, or the extent of the executive or 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate tegislative authority vested in the Federation by 
between Indians and European British subjects virtue of the Instrument of Accession of the State 
and American and Europeans who are not or arising under Agreement made under Part V1 
British subjecta in criminal trials and proceed- of the Aet in relation to the administration in 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving the State of a law of the Federal Legislature. 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions An appcal may be brought to His Majesty in 
Committee the law on the subject was further Council from a decision of the Federal Court: in 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment its original jurisdiction in any dispute which 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter concerns the interpretation of the Act, or of an 
XX XIII (sections 443-463) the new Chapter Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent 
XXXII (sections 443-449) with certain supple- of the exceutive or legislitive authority vested 
mentary provisions were substituted. ‘This inthe Federation by virtue of an Instrument of 
has in some measure reduced the differences Accession, or under an agrecment made under 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indiang Part VJ of the Act. An appeal may also be 
under the Code. brought to the Privy Council where special leave 
is granted cither by the Federal Court or the 
The Federal Court. Privy Council, All authorities civiland judicial 


A Federal Court is, according to the Joint throughout the Federation are enjoined to act 
Parliamentary Committce’s Report, a necessary in aid of the Federal Court. All proceedings in 
element of any Federal Constitution, It is at the Federal Court shall be in the Euglish 
onee the guardian and interpreter of the Consti- language, and judgment must be pronounced in 
tution, and arbiter of the disputes between the open court in accordance with the opinion of 
Federal Units. The Government of India Act the majority of the judges, 

1935 accordingly provides (sections 200-218) that The Federal Court is established and com- 
there shall be & Federal Court consisting of @ mences to function from 1st October 1937, The 

thief Justice of India and such number or other Court in the first instance is to consist of a 
judges as His Majesty may deem necessary; Chicf Justice and two puisne judges, The Chief 
but the number of puisne judges shall not exceed Justice receives w salary of Rs. 7,000, and each 
six, unless and until an address is submitted by of the piisne judges Rs. 6,500 per month, 
the Federal Legislature for an inercase. Every ; : 4 

udge of the Federal Court is to be appointed , Sir Maurice Gwycr, K.C., is appointed to be 

His Majesty by warrant under the Roya] the first Chicf Justice of India, and Air Shah 

Sign Manual, He shall hold office mtil he Mahomed Sulaiman and Mr.M. R. Jayakar to be 
attains the age of 65 years, but is liable to he Judges of the Federal Court, 
»removed from office on the ground of misbeha- —_ The functions of the Federal Conrt are not to 
viour or of bodily or mental infirmity, provided pe affected in any way by the assumption of 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council emergency powers by the Governor-General] 
on a reference reports that the judge ought on under section 45 of the Act in case of fallure of 
any Buch ground to be removed. The Federal the Constitutional machinery. 

Court shall be a Court of Record, and shall sit 

na pet or such cuore peice or piece a High Courts. 

ps Seantnely yin tems 1¢ approval of the High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
Governor-General from time to time appoint. uted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1881 for 

The Federal Court has cxclusive original Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
jurisdiction in any dispute between any two or United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
wore of the following partics, thatis tosay, the the old supreme and Sudder Courts, Mora 
‘Federation, any of the Provinces, or any of the recently Iligh Courts have been constituted for 
Federated States, if and in so far as the dispute Patna and Rangoon as well, The Judges 
involves any question (of law or of fact) on are appointed by the Crown; they hold office 
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during the pleasure of the Sovereign; atleast »s the Judicial Committee of the Privy Counc} 
one-third of their number are barristers, onc- 1a repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of Yourt of Criminal Appeal, thereis no adequate 
the Indian Civil &ervice, the remaining places nachinery for appeal or revision available to 
being available for persons who have held cer- dersons convicted of serious and even capital 
tain Judicia) OMicesin Indla or lawyers qualifiel ‘ffences and sentenced by the High Courts in 
in India, ‘his fixed proportion of Barrister and heir original or appellate Criminal Jurisdictions. 
Civilian judges has now been abolished by “he prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Government of India Act 1935, Trial by jury Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
is therule in original criminal cases before the:Government concerned without prejudice to 
High Courts, but juries are never employed ‘he superior power of the Crown. 


in civil suits in India. The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
For other parts of India High Courts have ‘2ferlor civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
been formed under other names. The chief ‘n¢ district and seasions judge is appointed for 
difference being that they derive their authority each district: as District Judge he presides in 
ment. In Sindh, N. W. F. Province and the bis functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal icribed. For these posts members of the Indfan 
tribunal is known as the Court of the Judicial Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
Commissioner. Quite recently the Secretary appointments are made from the Provincial 
of State for India has approved the proposal Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
for the establishment of a High Court in the nd Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
Central Provinces and Berar and Sindh; and ,urisdiction varies in different parte of India, 
a High Court has since January 1936 been The civil courts, below the grade of District 
established at Nagpur, Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
° Indians. There are in addition a number of 
The High Courts are the Courts of appeal Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
, bal and civil, and their decisions are final Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His original jurisdiction, Smali Cause Courta dis- 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicia. pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
Committee of the Privy Council in England |solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
The High Courts exercise supervision over al. Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High similar powers were conferred on the District 
pours able, bye meminng the reouans Py Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 
sending for proceedings, an y calling fo 
explanations, ee well as from the cases that , ee are be Luter oe en co od 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves here reed Ok Valcu di fa ae Gh di 
te - extent acquainted with the manner cary. ee aE O aantaten ‘and oils ‘officers 
whic e e rgin 
nice courts generally are discharging unaided by jurors. 


Lower Courts. Legal Practitioners. 


the constitution of inferior criminal courts Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
styled courts of session and courts of magis: Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts; 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi ynd Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. 
dency towns, is divided into sessions division’ Yarristers and Advocate are admitted by each 


consisting of one or more districts, and every igh Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
sessions division has a court of session and & gourts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
sessiong judge, with assistants if nee : , 


; tise on the originai side of some of the chartered 
These stationary sessions courts take the place High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
try all accuscd persons duly committed, and ,ide of the chartered High Courts and in tho 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma: torneys are required to qualify before admission 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in {> practise in much the same way as in England, 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three the rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
classes. with descending powers. Provision prevails only on the original side of the Bombay 
te mado and largely utilised In the towns, and Calcutta High Courts. Pleaders practise 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates; in the subordinate courta in accordance with 
in the Presidency towns Preatdeucy magistrate? + nies framed by the High Courts. 

deal with magisterial cases and benehes ot L Offirers 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates aw Ors. 


dispose of tho less important cases. The Governmert of India hag its own law 
Trials before courta of session are either colleague in the Iegal Member of Council. 
with assessors or juries, Assessors assist, but All Government measures are drafted in this 
do not bind the [see by their opinions; on department. Outside the Council the prin- 
juries the opinion of the majority prevaila ifisipal law officer of the Government of India 
accepted by the prosiding Judge. The Indian Is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who 13_ 
law allows conelderable latitude of appeal. xppointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
But there is no Court of Criminal Appeal, ond ‘local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
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of the Provincial Legislative Council. In Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta he is assisted by the Standing Counsel Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
and the Government Solicitor. There are appointed by Government, selected from 
Advocates-General appointed by the Crown and non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
and in Bombay there is attached to the of the Court. 
pelea geil a a gal pean rence a = 

asista gal Remembrancer, drawn from the 
Judicial Branch of the Indian Civil Service. Law Reports. 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal The Indian Law Reports are now published 
Advocate-Genera!, the Standing Counsel and in seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a under the authority of the SSovernor- 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising General-in-Council. hey contain cases de- 
barrister); the United Provinces are equipp? |termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro- Committee on appeal from the particular High 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and Court, These appeals raise questions of very 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Punjab pa importance, and the Council of Law 
has a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo-|Reporting for England and Wales show their 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate; and appreciation by printing the Indian Appcals 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council.'a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
Under the Government of India Act 1935 is pro. 1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
posed to appoint an Advocate-Gencral for each|have series of reports issued under the authority 
of the more important provinces. either of the Judiciary or the State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon'ble Sir Harold, Kt., K.c., M.c., Chief Justice, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Costello, The Hon’ bic Mr. Justice Leonard Wilfred James, Puisne Judge. 
Kt., 4.4., LE.B., Barrister-at-Law. 


Lort-Williams, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John, kt. K.c... Do. 


Jack, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Robert Ernest, 1.¢.s.  .. Do. 

Mitter, The Hon’bie Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, M.A., D.L.. Do. 

Ghose, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, %.A., Do. 
1.8, 

Panckridge, The Ton’ble Mr. Justicc Hugh Rahere, Do, (On leave.) 
Barristcr-at-Law. 

Patterson, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice David Clarke, 1.¢.s.. Do. 

Ameer Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Torick, Barrister- Do. 


at-Law, 

Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahim Chandra, w.a.,! Bo. 
1.C.8, Barrister-at-Law. 

Guha, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, Rai Da. 


Bahadur. 

Bartley, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Charles, 1L0¢.s., Do. 
Barristecr-at-Law. 

McNair, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Do, 


Barrister-at-Law. . 
Cunliffe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. R. E. Cunliffe, Kt., Do, (On Jetve.) 
Barrister-at- Law. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim i ra Do. 

Henderson, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Allen Gerald ad Do, 

Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Roopendra Coomar_.. Do. Additional. 

Mookerjee;, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bijan MKutnar, Do. Additional, 
M.A., D.L. 

Biswas, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charuchandra, 1.¢.s8. Do. Additional. 

Remtry, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice (.E,. B.A.. Lias., Do, (Off). 
(Cantab.), Barrister-at- Law. 

ala The Hon'ble Mr, Justice N.A., Barrister-at- Do. (OM). 
aw. 

Asoke Kumar Roy, Barrister-at-Law —.. ea .. Advocate General. 

Bose, §. M., Barriater-at-Law js aes oy .. Standing Counsel, 

Basu, A. K., Barrister-at-Law a3 a .. Government Counsel, 

Morgan, H. Carey .. is be ie 2 .. Government Solicitor. 

Edgley,N.G.4.,108. .. es ee. es . Superintendent and Remembrance for 


al Affairs and Judicial Secretaty 
to Government. 
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BENGAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT—contd, 


Khunikar, N. A., Barrister-at-Law es 


Phattacharji, D. N., Barrister-at-Law .. 
Basak, Dr. Sarat Oh cane <a a 


Mukharji, Prabodh Gopal, Rai Bahadur, 


Sen, Binod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, A. I. i 
Ghatak, N., M.B.B., Barris ter-at-Law i 
Banariji, Sachindra Nath .. a 
Ghosh, J. M., Rarrlster-at-Law ... 
Mitra, Kanai Lal ve % 
Palsett, FF. . 

Ahmad, 0O.U., ™. A. (Cal. ), LL.B. (Rel.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Das- -Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, M.A., BL, 

Ghatak, Niroj Nath, Barrister-at- “Law oe 

Sen-Gupta, Subodh "Chandra i 
Dutt, Krishna Lall 4 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath... : 
Jadr-ud-Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, B. A. 


e¢ se ae 


Moses, O., Barrister-at-Law 
Simpson, E. S8., 10.8. 


Hindley, N. L., M.A. 
D’Abrew, P. A. 


, 1.C.8., Barrister-at- Law 


er 


Basu, Anukul Chandra, Raj Sahib. ns 
Ghosh, lfari Charan os _ 
Chakrabatti, Bijay Krishna és - 


Morgan, C. Carey... oa we . 
C, T. Moore, Tarrister-at-Law .. ia 


Meyer, 8. C. H., Barrister-at-Law res oe 
Mukharjl, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


ef Le 


.. Junior Publ 
. Editor of Law Reports. 


. Deputy Superintendent and Remem-. 


brancer of Legal Affairs (Offg. Judge. 
High Court.) 


(Offg.) 
. Senior Government Pieader. 


Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
ae aris Magistrates in Calcutta. 
c Prosecutor, Calcutta. 


Registrar (Original Side). 
Master and Official Referee. 
Assistant Master and Keferee. 


. Registrar in Insolvency. 


Deputy Registrar, 


_ Assistant Registrar. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justice 


and Head Clerk, Decree Department, 


Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions, 


Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction. (On leave.) 

(Officiating). 

Deputy Registrar, 

Assistant Registrar, Paper Book and 
Accounts Departments, 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
Correspondence Section. 

Senior Bench Clerk and ex officio Assis- 
tant Revistrar, Appellate Side. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Deputy Administrator-General and Offi- 
cial Trustee. 

Oflicial Assignee. 


Official Recciver. 


Bombay Judicial emai nanak 


cata Hon'ble Sir J. W. F., Kt., K.c., M.A., 

ant, 

Beoels The Honb'le Mr, Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar-at- 
Jaw, 

Rangnekar, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sajbha Shankar, 
B.A,, LY..B., Bar-at-Law 

Tae cee The Hon’ bie Mr. Justice R. S., B.A., Bar-at- 

Wailla, tho Hon'ble Mr, Justice Bomanji Jamshedji 

Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kenneth William, B.A. 
(Dub.), Bar-at-Law, 1.¢.8 

Kania, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Harilal Jaykisandas, 
LLB, 

Divatia, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Harsithbhai Vajubhai, 


M.A,, LL.B. 
Wadla, Th The pou Mr. Justice Naoroji Jehangir, Bar-at- 
aw, 1.C, 
Macklin, Tho Hon. Mr. Justice A. 8. R., 1.0.9... 
hale The Hon'ble Mr. Justice K. B. .. vs 
Engineer, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice N. P,.. és 
Somjee, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice M.A. .. ou 
Kenneth McIntyre Kemp, Bar-at-Law .. 
Sen, Kehitis Chandra, B.A., 0.8. .. ee 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Do. 
Da, 


Da, 
Po. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Stone. Addl, Judge :.) 


Advoeate General. 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DEPARNTMENT—conid, 


Louis Walker G. 


Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law.. 
O'Gorman, G. C., Bar-at-Law 
Bilimoria, R, S., MA., LL.B., Bar-at-Law . 
Abuvala, N. B. 

Vesuvala, N. A. 


Vaidya, G. A. 


Shingne, Dewan Bahadur Padmanabh Bhaskar. L1.R. 


Rodrigues, Teo, Lu.B., Advocate (0.S8.) 


Mody, B. M. 


Patel, Rao Tahadur " Ranchhodbhat Dhaib: abhiat: 


LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 


Khairaz, Gulam Hussain Rahimtoola, Bar-at-Law 


Vakil, Hf. A., Bar-at-Law .. 
Sequeira, A. F., 1u.B., Advocate . 


Rahimtoola, S. J., B.A., LL.B., Bar- at-Taw 
Cleur Brown, G. S, "Bar-at-law es ae 


Tahir Ali Fatehi, LL.B 

Majumdar, J. H., Bar- at-Law 
Nakra, N. B., K. 'g. 

Gadre, J, G. .. os ie = 
Mahadevia, (. G., M.A., LL.M. ae 
Ayyar, A. R.N. ee ‘ 
Kirtikar, A. H¥., Bar- ane: 

Gray, A. G. ise a 
Nemazie, M. K. 


Bavdckar, R. S., B.A. (Bombay, (' antab.), LCS... 


Rao, M. G., M.A., LLB. 


Athalye, K. A., B.A., LL.B... 


Jovernment Solicitor and Public Pro- 
secutor, 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. (Officiating.) 

ist Assistant to Oficial Assignee. 
(Officiating). 

ond Assistant to OMcial Assignee. 
(Onliciating.) 

Government Pleadcr, Bombay, 

Administrator General and Official 
Trustec. 

Registrar of Joint Stock Companics. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 


Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigator. (Officiating, ) 


Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 
Insolvency Registrar. (Officiating.) 
Assistant Taxing Master, 
First Assistant. Master. 
2nd Assistant Master, 
2rd Assistant Master. 
Associate, 
Do, 
Associate. 
Do. 
Sheriff. 
Deputy Sheriff, 
Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Rule Committee, 
Assistant Registrar, 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Davis, G., Bar-at-Law, I.¢.8. 
Rupehand Bilaram, B.A., LL.B. 


Mehta, Dadiba, C., M.A., LL.B. 


Haveliwala, M.A., Bar-at-Law sf ia 


Lobo, C. M., R.A., LL R. 
Lobo, C. M., B.A., LL.B. 


Punwanl, Partabral, D. 
Punwanl, Partabraj, D. 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 


Assistant Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind, (On leave), 

Assistant Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind. 
an Judicial Commissioner of 
Pel FIT 

Assistant Judical Commissioner of Sind 
(Officiating). 

Advorate General, Sind. (On de- 
putation as Assistant Judicial Com- 
misxsioner). 

OMclating Advocate General, Sind. 


Government Pleader and Publle Prose- 
cutor, Karachi, 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Taleyarkhan, K. M,., Bar-at-Law . 
Appabhal G7. Desal, Bar-at-Law 
Engineer, 8, E., B.A., LL.B... 
Banaji, D. RMA, LLB ., 


.. | Court Receiver and Liquidator, 


First. Agsistant. to do, 
.; Second Assistant to do, 
» Third Assistant to da, 
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Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon’ble Justice Sir H. 0. C., Kt., 
Tear-at-Law, 
Venkatasubhba Rao, 


Madhavan Nair, The Hon'ble Justice C., Bar-at-Law 
Cornish, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice H. D. .. ‘ie o% 
Varadachariar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 8., Rao Bahadur. 
Burn, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 8., L.c¢.8. (on leave) 

V. Mockett, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice ne os £5 
Panduranga Row, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice V., 1.¢.s, 
King, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice A. J., 1.0.8. ats me 
Wadsworth, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 8.,1.c.8. .. — 


Venkataramina Rao Nayudu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
P., Rao Bahadur. 

Lakshmana Rao, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice K. P., Diwan 
Bahadur. 

Gentle, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice F, W., Bar-at-Law.. 


Stodart, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, J. C., ¥.c.8. 


Offivialing, 
Horwill, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 1. €., rcs. 
Small, H. M. as ee wk 


Krishnaswamy Ayyangar, K. 8... 
Chowdary, V. V. 

Bewes, L, H., Advocate. uc - 
Aingar, R. N,, Bar-at-Law .. 


Rajagopalan, G., B.A., M.L. .. 

Viswanatha Ayyar, A. S., R.4., B.D. 
Sesha Ayengar, K. V. ae 
Jayaram Nayudn, €., Rao Sahib. .. 


Anantaraman, T.S... is is 
White, G. 8... ea as is te 
Appa Rao, D., Bar-at-Law ask wis 


Satyamurti Alyar, R., M.A., ML... es ‘a 
Sankaranarayana, B. C., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Ganapathi, K, N., Bar-at-Law in 


Jayaram Ayyar, R., M.A., BU. ‘s ni ea 
Srinivasa Ayyar, B.A,, B.L. .. ee s oe 


hief Justice, 


The Hon’ble Justice Sir M. Judge, 


Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
fo, 


Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Government. Solicitor, 


. Government Pleader. 


Law Reporter, 
Public Prosecutor, 


Fditor, Indian Law Reports Madras 
Serics, 
Law Reporter. 


Do, 
Secretary, Rule Committee, 
Sheriff of Madras. 
Crown Prosecutor. 
Registrar, High Court. 
Master, High Court. 
Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side, 
Official Referee. 


Ist Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk of the Crown, 
ist Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 


2nd Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Blank, A. L., 1.0.8, .. ee ah cs os 


Younle J, , 1.0.8. 
Stork, H. C., 1.¢0.8., 
Banaril, H., 1.¢.8, 
Barua, I. P. 


.. {Secretary to Government, Legislative 


Department, and Secretary, to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Super- 
intendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Official Trustee, Assam. 
District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar, . 
Judge A.V.D. 
Offy, Additional Judge, Sythet and 
Cachar. 
(Cemporary Additional District and 
Seasions Judge, Assam Valley Districts, 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon'ble Sir Courtney, Kt. .. 

Wort, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alfred William, Ewart, 
Bar-at-Law 

Fazl-ali, The > Hon'ble Mr, Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law .. 


Sir Khawja Muhammad Nur, Kt., C.B.E., Hon'ble Khan 
Bahadur, . 

venice, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Francis William, 

[.C.8., Bar-at-Law 

Dhavle, The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice Sankara Balaji, 1.¢c.s. .. 

Agarwalt, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Clifford Monmohan 
Bar-at-Law. 

xe The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Sukhdew Praghad, Bar- 
at- Law. 

Rowland, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Francis George, 1.C.§. 

Madan. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Francis Falcuncr, 1c s. 

S. K. Das, LC.8. 

Ram Prashad Ghoshal , rs ig a : 

Maulavi Khalil-ur-Rahman se ay ee 3 

Rudra Prasanna Misra, B.L. 


Brown, K. C., 1.8.0. 
Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, ‘sir, Kt., Bar-nt-Law 
Saiyid Jaffar Imam, Bar-at- Law aa 
Sinha Bhuvaneshwar Prashad bs oe 


. Chief Justice. 


Puisne Judge. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do, Acting Addl. 


.. Registrar. 
. Deputy Registrar, 


Assistant Registrar. 


. Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court, 


Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack, in addition to his own duties, 
Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits. 


Government Advoccte, 
Assistant Government Advocate, 
Government Pleader, 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Roberts, The Won’ble Sir Ernest Handforth Goodman, 
BRar-at-Law. 

Bu, The Hon’ble Sir Mya, Bar-at-Law. 

Raguley, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at- 


aw, I.C.S. 

Sen, The Hon‘ble Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, Bar-at-Law 
Mosely, The Hfon’ble Mr. Justice A. G., 10.5... ee 
U, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ba, Bar- at-Law ae 


Leach, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Alfred Henry Lionel, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Dunkley, The Hon'ble Mr, Justice H. F., Bar-at-Law, 
1.0.8. 

Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, I.¢.5S, 


Braund, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Linth- 


waite, Bar-at- Law. 
Spargo, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Frederick Wilson, 


Bar-at-Law, 1.¢.8. 
Eggar, A., M.A., Bar-at-Law 2 wa #5 oF 
Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law.. i is xg 


Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law ve 2s 25 oe 
Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law .. re 4 ine “3 
Pe, U On., Bar-at-Law es os ae oe ae 


Thein, U Myint, a.t.M, M.4., L1.B., Bar-at-Law. 
Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law se ae : 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M., Bar-at-Law 

Lutter, Henry Millard, v.p.. 


Mitter, L. K., B.L. oe oe oe es 


Bourne, a. C., 0.8. ee ee ae e 
Goldsmith, W, 8. eo os ee os ° 


Chief Justice, Rangoon, 


Judge, do, 
Do, (On leave), 
Do, Rangoon, 
Do, da, 
Do, do. 
Do, do. 
Do, do, 
Do, do, 
Do. do, 
Do, uo, 


Government Advocate. 


Deputy Government Advocate and 
Secretary, Burma Legislature, 4 
Assistant Government Advocate, 
Do. do. 
Administrator-General and Official 


Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon. 
(Officiating.) 

Public Prasceator: Rangoon, 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon, 

Public Prosecutor, Moulmein, 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 


Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and also Public Prosecutor, Kyankse 
District. 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court 

angoon, 
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BURMA JUDICIAL DEPARTMKNT—contd, 


McNeil 2 Io 108... es Deputy Registrar, General Department. 
U, Saw $Sein (B.) Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangcon. 
Sein, L. EHoke, B.A., B.L. First Deputy Registrar. 


Kirkham ° &. P., B.SC., BL... Second Deputy Registrar, 
Kyan, L.° one, B.L. in 3rd Deputy Registrar. 
Thein, U 13° (5) ee fae Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 


Khin, Dawi2 ‘Me ae BL. o Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Kha, U Sy ~ Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Monteiro, R. F ’: .W., Bie. <2 Assistant ; Registrar, Original Side. 
a (On leave). 

Singh, 8. Arjan, »Bar-at-Law Do. (Officiating. ) 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Stone, The Hon. g: fir Gilbert, Kt., Bar-at-Law .. . Chief Justice. 


Grille, The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick Louis, M. ‘ 2 Bulauelsedee: 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-; LAW, 1.0.8. 


Niyogi, the Hon. Mr. » Justice M, Bhawani Shankar, M.A., Do. 

LLM 
Pollock, The Hon. My. Justice Ronald Evelyn, B.A., Do. 

(Cantab. ), Rar-at-Lawf ry ICS, 
Gruer, ‘Che Hon. Mr. ye ueue Haruld George, M.A., Do. 

(Aberd.), Rar-at-Law, 1. : 
Bose, The Hon. Mr Fi. tice Vivian, B.A., LL.B. Do. 

(Cantab,), eee “ 
Hemeon, C. R., 1.6.8 a or ae .. Legal Remembrancer. 
Deo, V. N., B.Sc., LI. B. “ «3 23 .. Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
Jurgess, Geoffrey, M.A., (Cantab. ct 1.&, be .. Registrar, 
Borwankar, Kesheo Raghunath, B.A., ai. B, Ag .. Deputy Registrar, 
Mehta, Vijai Shankar a as et is dd Do. 


a 


N.-W. Frontier Provini"e Judicial Department. 


Almond, J.,LG.S. . is Judicial Commissioner. 
Mir Ahmad Khan, Qazi, K. ‘R, B.A., LL. R. Additional Judicial Commissioner. 
Narayan Das, L. .. es it . Registrar. 


Punjab Judicia’) Department. 


Poe The Hon'ble Sir, J. Douglas, 3.A. iconsels ), Chief Justice. 

Sar-at- Law. 

Addison, Tho Hon’ble Sir, James, J., M.A., pase , Judge, High Court. 
(Aberd), 1.8, 


anh The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Bakhshl, M.4., 1. B., Do. 

(Pb.) 

ao The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John, B.A. (Oxon. ), To. 

Jai Tal, ae Hon'ble Mr. Justice, Rai Bahadur, BiA. a Do. 
LL.B. (Pb.). 

Dalip Sigh: The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Kanwar, B.A. (Pb.), Do. 
Jar-at-Law. 

Monroe, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice J. H., B.A., LL.B., Do. 
(Dublin), K.c., Bar-at-Law, 

Peony The Hon'ble Mr. Justice F.W., M.A. (Manchester), Do, 

Bhide, ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Justice M. V., B.A. (Bombay and Do, 


Yantab.), 1.6.8. 
Abdul Rashid, Tho Hon'ble Mr, Justice, Moa. (Cantab.), Additional Judge, High Court, 
Bar-at- Law. 


Din Muhammad, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Khan Do, 
Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., (Punjab.) : 

Blacker, Mr. H. A.C., 8.4. (Cantab.), 1.0.8, te Registrar. 

‘Webb, Mr. Kenneth Cameron “3 — j. Deputy Registrar. 


Ranjit Ral, Lala, B.4., Hons. LL.B. (Pb. ). an ee {. Assistant Registrar. 
vennette, Mr. Gcorge Bertram Charles. es ‘\ Assistant Deputy Registrar, 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 
HIGH COURT OF JUDICATURE AT ALLAHABAD. 


Sulaiman, The Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad, Kt., M.A., 
LL.D., Bar-at-Law. 


Thom, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John Gibb, M.A., LL.B., 
D.8.0., M.C. 
Niamat-Ullah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A., LL.B.  .. 


Bennet, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edward, B.A., ML.D., 
Bat-at-Law, J.P, 1.C.8. 
Iqbal Ahmad, The "Hon’ble Mr. J ustice, B.A., LL.B. 


Horse; The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Arthur Trevor, Bar-at- 
aw 


Rachhpal Singh, The Hon’ ble Mr. Justice, Rai Bahadur 
(Bar-at-Law). 


Collister, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Harold James, J.P., 
1.0.8. 


Allsop, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice James Joseph Whittlesea, 
J.¥., 1.0.8, 


Bajpai, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Uma Shankar, M.A., 
LL.B. 


Ganga Nath, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A., 1L.B., Rai 
Bahadur, 


Joshi, Dr. ea Dat, Kai Bahadur, 8.S¢c., LL.D., 
Bar-at-Law 


Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis, M.B.E. as a te 
Bower, Denzil Mowbray .. 1 

Muhammad Ismajli, Khan Bahadur, Bar- aeiaw 
Wali-Ullah, Dr, M., M.A., B.0.L., LL.D., Bar-at-LaW 
Shankar Saran, M.A. (Oxon,), Bar-at-Law ea 
Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M.A., LL.B. Pe 
Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., LL.B. 

Carleton, Capt. K. O,, m.a. (Edin.), Bakat Lavy MLC. .. 


.? ee 


Chief Justice. 


Puisne Judge. 


‘uisne Judge (Granted leave from April 
14th to MS 13th, 1987, with High 
Court’s vacation from May 14th to 
July 25th 1937.) 

Puisne Judge | 

Do. 
Do. 


4 


Puisne Judge(On leave for_1 month and 
0 days He April, éth to May 13, 1937). 


isne ted 2 months and 
Polene Julep (Green uly ah i 
contiuuation of High Sourt’s vacation 


from May 14F to July 26 1937.) 
Puisne Judges 


Do 
Do. 


Registrar (Offg.) (Granted leave.) 


Deputy Registrar officiate as Registrar. 
Assistant Registrar. 

Government Advocate. 

Asstt. Government Advocate. 
Government Pleador. 

Law Reporter. 

Assistant Law Reporter. 


Administrator-General 
Trustee, 


and Oficial 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW, 


King, The Hon'ble Sir, Carleton Moss, ¢-1E., J.P., 


Sivan ava: The Hon'ble Mr, Justice Bishogiiwar Nath, 
B.A., LL.B., 0.B.E, 


Nanavutty, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Erach Mancksbab, 
B.A., 1.0.8 


ahomee The Hon'ble Mr. Justice George Hottor, Bar-at- 
Zia-ul-Hasan, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice, Khat Bahadur, 
B.A. 


Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Getdan, J.P,, 
1.0.8. 


Muhammad Bagqar, Sheikh, 3.A., LLB. .. °° ee 
Phillips, Samuel ix oe oe wees SS oe 
Gupta, H. 8., Bar-at-Law oe es, se “2 
Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law a s 
Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, Babu, 3.s./1/8- 


On leave upto October 21st 1937. 
Acting Chief Judge. 


Judge, 
Do. 
Do. 
Acting Judge. 


Registrar, 

Deputy Registrar. 
Government Advocate. 
Asstt. Government Advocate. 
Law Reporter. 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins.—Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 


Government. He ordered the District Judges t: 


of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana: 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 


In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
Sede taey judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and _ still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 


In Khandesh from 1826-86 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military. 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time held aang Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 


The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An 
Act for the Regulation of Police’, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 


Working.—Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for at 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
**to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Within the Local Government area the 

lice are enrolled and organised in District 
orces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
aes Officers may also be dismissed by the 


The D. 8. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of lawand the maintenance of order in the District, 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. 8. P. has to 
correspond with District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 


The C. I. D.—The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
raining of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of sponte and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
poe developments as the Finger Print 
dentification Bureaux. 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police.— 
At the chief town of each District the D. 8. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D.S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
pocouer and treasure escort. Actually they 
orm a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most headquarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 


Thanas and Thanadars.—Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ‘‘ Thana” and 
**Thanadar.” Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or ina mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always. 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
*‘cognisable by the police.’’ The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors.—-The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment ot 
fee. Ifthe Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 


departmental chiefs on internal working of his pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 


force. 


| police cases in the lower courts. Cases oo 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
reports of these officers and the comments of Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
willal?AD tals cag thelr work Maguteates dea are itt ee le Cea 
ou 
properly. te sheen eee oo ot ina’ lseupersed 
2 _ ed in the Presidency Towns special police 
of Lead iovioed Ge ona oe Tice chet ett holds Acts which prescribe. police procedure. Tustice 
the field, they laid down Fea criteria of.the 12 criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
numbers "required One was one policeman what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
ile: the oth th q but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
per 8quare mile ; the other was one per thousan give unto alx months or Ra. 200 Bue s a 
of population. In towns it is weil enough to ie ahtRaut facial ee ean Ys 
Palle ere egg as aN le ta ie 4 ue and if only whipping oe ane 7 to Ra. 200 ig 
ce station. Butin the mofuss e Thana . 
8 very often fifty miles distant from portions: nied ae rg Es the even any statement 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable | O reasons for the conviction. 
to detach a portion of the police station strength | Round Figures.—The process of reorgani- 
under a head constable to man an outpost where| sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
Sa cage a he peeves ae a annual administration reports for the ten major 
gun withou e injured party having provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana. | peared tardily, and there are no unified tatieelca 
The secret of good mofussil police working in‘ for the police of India and Burma. The following 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, ' figures are therefore merely to be regarded at 
Hapa San pd Scat the rule of law and pH sh tae per giving a general idea of the 
§ an agent of Government. numbers of police and the volume of work put 
The Chain of Promotion.—Ordinarily through yearly :—There are about 25,000 Military 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, | Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer | ~~ ern Arad Rouse Pr eee 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited | y) di down by th 1e6e Comantnct Pp F p He 
matriculate who comes in through the Police | y the mmission and the 
Training School as = Thanadar may ordinarily | 1861 Act. , 
ecome an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The ! Misa 000 000s a : eee 7 Pcaae 


direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, : 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, Pr aly average of over one crore per major 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The *7°V!nCce. 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
England, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- Stations which annually investigate from five 
dentship, and has chances of D.I.G.after25 to six thousand murders, four thousand 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
for full pension is thirty years, andifan officer hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
dies in the process of earning full pension his and as many burglaries, They place on trialevery 
pension dies with him and all his dependents year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
get his provident fund. whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
Presidency Police.—{n the Presidency The jail population of India, which is over a 
Towns there is unified police control for the hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both who on release proceed to prey on the public 
law and order and for departmenta! training until such time as the police again secure their 
and efficiency. : conviction and incarceration. 
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STATISTICS OF 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evila likély to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being sable to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areae without taking 








The Police. 


POLICE WORK. 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphusized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of (India. Subject to these observations, 
tne figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of 
cognizable crime :— 























SSSI ny SA Eee A ANA IRE DD et NEES oa he te 

| Number 

in custo- 

Number Number Number! dy pend- 

pending | Number of Number jacquitted| ing trial 

Administrations. from reported in} persons | convicted.| or dis- jorinvesti- 

previous ; the year. tried. | charged.} gation or 

year. on bail at 

end of 
year. 
| t j 
Bengal .. | 6,000 221,215 196,184 183,914/ 12,270, 9,053 
Bihar an | Orissa ss ar ee 2,511| 43,197 26,286! 18,572 7,7 ul 4,971 
United FE rovinces we és 10,366 aie! 103,196 91,571} 11,625 16,0352 
Punjab .. oe ws as | | od 74,702) 48,161 Aree 13,117 
North-W »st Frontier Province. 7 1,718 eal 12,543 8,004 4,539) 1,092 
Burma ,. oe i ‘ ; 5,586 od 70,769 48,117 seats 4,457 
Central I rovinces and Berar . ‘| 3,503 42,182) 24,574 14,759 5,075! 4,740 
Assam, ee ae He 1,323 15,644 sat 6,261} 3,833) 2,160 
Ajmer-M. rwara ei ar 603 eae 5,245] 5,072 173 §87 
; : | 

Coorg . Q ei es 181 522) 549: 240 157! 152 
Madras oe ; fe 17,000} 288,518} 277,485) 260,546 16,889 7,486 
Bombay .. is a 9,089, 148,632 ies 131,231} 21,506 13,147 
Baluchistan =. F a | 239 5,885 ini 5,229 377 287 
Delhi é os F | 3,226 11,813) 12,626 9,761 “ 1,578 
ToTaL, 1934 .. 79,842| 1,060,340 972,548 831,433 136,211, 78,879 
(193s .. 74,340} 1,005,157| 913,108 765,875| 148,176, 78,112 
11932 .. 78,455 ¥55,993 883,606 738,171) 146,010 78,006 
1931 .. 68,396 938,041) 819,382 670,885] 144,728 83,969 
1930 . 70,759} 898,977 795,456 657,044) 134,176 78,309 
TOTALS »-4 1929 .. 67,540} 1,018,522 867,049, 730,459! 184,529 71,245 
- 11928 .. 63,079 941,955 797,866, 661,755; 133,268 68,233 
1927 .. 57,680} 886,675 738,856 : 182,313 63,550 
1926 .. 67,412; 858,777 711,493 582,846) 126,215 61,607 
1925 .. 56,654; 877,780 578,008 176,428! 56,869 


712,697! 
\ 
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Jail Administration, 


JAILS. 


Jail administration in India ts regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simpje imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 


The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889, The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both Officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
tuinatest detail, In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 


The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of fails: in the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one vear’s imprisonment; se- 
condly, district jails. at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“‘lock-ups” for wunder-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the contro) of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail ia under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequent 
Inspected by the district magistrate. The staff, 
under the Superintendent includes; in large! 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- ' 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central. 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medica} officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in alf central and district jails, 
the prospect of promoticn to one cf these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviou-. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
mentin October, 1915, says :—-*‘The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.’’ 

The Jails Committee.—Since the intro- 
‘duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all-India legislation. The obvious advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain General lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation; of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of the English system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.—The work 
on which convicts are pipe ved is mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mura] employment on a iarge scale ia some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service avd 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures ie 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
loca] traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con: 
fined to juveniles; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fll 
an Indian jail. 


The conduct of convicts io jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small, Failure to perform tha 
allotted task is by far the most sommon offence, 
In a large majority of casea the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ‘‘ minor.” 
Among the “* major’’ punishmenta fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment {es intlicte 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. Punishments were revised as 
the result vf the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis. 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture, Punigh- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are cmployed.| Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
With this is bound up the question of a special’ number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail. , possible to introduce some of the more im- 
: Juvenile Prisoners.—As regarde . youth: | portant of them. 
ul offenders -.49 those below the age of 15 _! 
—the law providce alternatives to imprisonment, | 4, Fists era ee i aed ad bhi ead saree 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be ininrisoaitiont qhaat be awatded when = oonvic: 
sent to jai) when they can be dealt with other- | 14 on sustiy Shon be amended 6p a0 to Give 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a diseretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
reformatory school for a period of from three to! ent for jess than twenty-elght days 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; | hould b hibited 
discharne after admonition ; delivery - the | 200 6 pro ‘ 
parent or guardian on the iatter executing a | ma, n- 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour | eats etree. SAT een eee. ana 
Cherpligge ; and whipping by way of schoo] trought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
The question of the treatment of “ young! ton abltnal, and two-thirds of the sentence 
adult” prisoners has in recent years received | in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- | being counted In each case. ‘The revision should 
. mi ister ~e =* eomposed 
|, the Ses- 
place tor adolescents (other than youthful ; (22 release of eee eset on Geiolk ahout be oaaae 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- | subject to conditions, breach of which would 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, : .oaer him liable to be remanded to undergo 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 44, gull original sentence. The duty of 
for going beyond this by treating young adults ,-oing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable , which he was released should not be imposed 
progress has been made in this direction. I: 150, the police or upon the village headman 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and! Hat special officers, to be termed parole officers. 
young adults was established at the Dharwar; ahaa be appointed for the purpose These 
jail in Bombay; in 1908 a special juvenile. parole officers should possess a yood standard 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengals in 1909, of education, though not necessarily a@ univer- 
the Mciktila jail in Burma and the Tanjore fai): sity degree and should both protect and advise 
in Madraa were set aside for adolescents, and +16 released prisoner and report. breaches of 
a new jail for juvenile and “juvenile adult ”’, the a attione of release. 


convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United . 
Provinces ; and in 1910 it wad. decided to con-:, Transportation and the Andamans.—The 


centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the | future of the penal settlement of Port Blair 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on: W@8 continually under the consideration of the 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previcusly Government of India from the time of the 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory | Publication of the Jails Commission report, 
sytem for “juv ” , i but it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
A or “ juvenile adults’ had, for example, : es oe , : 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab W8S Teached. It was then eet that hence- 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors-. forth only those convicts li d normally be 
bal enclosures” had been established in some 8¢"t tothe Andamans who volunteered to come, 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to | that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners should be sensibly relaxed, that convicts should 
and but little progress hare been made in the : be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except ; len bagel alg eed mriey: rights over ‘the 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those [ri .) ele they aa caltiveteds aca that he 
cities much remains to be done. importation of "wives ‘and families. should be 
Reformatory Schools.—These schools have encouraged. The object of these changes was 
been administered since 1809 by the Edu- to promote the development of a free colony of 
cation department, and the authorities are’ persons, who would, after the terms of their 
directed to improve the industrial education of. sentences had expired, make the Andamans 
the Inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- their permanent home. The effect up to date 
ment On leaving school, and as far as possible has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
to keep a watch on their careers. ‘on Hfe into the settlement, but it is still toc 
Transportation.—Transportation is an old’ soon to appreciate its potentialities. It has 
punishment of the Britisb Indian criminal law,‘ recently been found necessary to send-to the 
and a number of places were formerly appointed | Andamans certain convicts either sentenced tc 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. | transportation for life or to long terms of rigoroua 
The cg A ars settlement at the present time} imprisonment for permanent incaroeration in 
is Port ir in the Andaman Islands. the Cellular hs Nay ee uber be 
Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com- released and allowed to go into the settlement, 
mittee was appointed 735 investigate the whole 8nd its development will in no way be affected 
system of prison administration in India with by their presence. 
special reference to recent logislation and ex- Criminal Tribes.—The first essential of suc. 
perience in Western countries, Its report, cees in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
Published in 1921, was summarised in the provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. 


Jatl Population. 


It is therefore of para- 


mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 


able. 


Large numbers of fresh settlers should 


certaining whether there is work for them, 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as_ 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five yeara ending 1934 


are shown in the following table :— 





Jail 


anuary is ws 
Admissions during the year 


oovlation of all classes on 


Aggregate 


Discharged during the year from 
causes 


Jail population on 31st December 
Convict population on lst January 
Admissions during the year... 

| Aggregate 
Released during the year 


Transported beyond seas 
Casualties, &c. 


ee 


ce 
ee 
se 


Convict poonlation on 31st December, 


| 1984 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 

lst 

..| 186,753] 165.778 | 154,871 | 163,298 
..| 741,942| 756,344 | 896,876 | 739,840 
-+| 898,695 / 922,122 (1,051.747 | 908,188 
all 

-«| 740,808] 765,369 | 885,049 | 748,266 
-«| 157,802) 156,758 | 165,708 | 154,872 
..| 181,977] 189,705 | 126,580 | 136,552 
..| 220,871| 225.100 | 267.289 | 207,568 
..| 352.848| 361,803 | 303,819 | 344,120 
..| 215,011| 226,175 | 247,648 | 216,807 
.-| 3,113} 1,842 1,492 1,685 
..| 2,682] 2,692 2.395 2,503 





132 686] 131.981 | 189,708 | 126,580 








More than one-half of the total number of con- 
victs received in jails during 1984 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 


tending, over 
returped as illiterate. 


180,000 out of 221,000 were 


The percentage 











1930 


137,129 
771,187 


908,316 


163,370 
116,184 
228.538 
839,722 
196,996 

1,599 

2,541 


136,552 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 744,946 
| 
{ 
| 


of previously convicted 


prisoners was 14, the same as in the preeding 
year, while the number of youthful offenders 
The following table 
shows the nature and length of sentences 


fell from 382 to 245. 








of convicts admitted to jails in 1932 to 
1984 -— 
Nature and Length of Sentence. | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 
Not exceeding one month .. an we we 52,879 45,954 43,196 
Above one month and not exceeding 81x months. 84,942 93,007 120,656 

»» &ixX months os a one year .. 42,631 44,020 54,258 

o one year a 0° five years .. 32,059 33,121 $8,873 

» five years 9 i ten , «. 4,801 5.087 5,598 

Exceeding ten years ae aa ok és 473 463 705 
Transportation beyond scas— 

_ (@) for life és a 2 oe 1,848 1,929 2,848 
(6) fora term a oe oe ve 63 96 04 
‘Senten ced to death ae eae ee ee es 1,298 1,415 1,648 

The tctal daily average population for 1984 Total expenditure decreased from 


Was 129,441, the total offences dealt with by 
ctiminal courte was 202, and by Superintendents 


113,954. The co 


rrespondiug 
were 183,750, 227 and 126.719, 


figures for 1933 
respectively. 


The: total number of corporal punishments 
decreased from 267 to 180. The total number 
of cases in which penal diet (with and without 


cellulur confinement) was 
3,878 ascompered with 4,153 
year, 


escribed was 
the preceding 


Ra. 1,70,87,505 to Ra. 1,60,97,908 while total 
cash earnings incroased from Rs. 20,16,245 to 


Rs. 


20,583,904; there 


was 


conseq 


uently a 


decrease of Rea. 9,77,166 in the net cost to 
Government. 


The death rate per mille Inoreased frdém 
to 1034, 


10°80 in 1933 


admissions to hospital were lower, and 
ratio of dally average number of sick 


11°07 in 


The 
the 
r milla 


of average strength fell from 21,57 to 20,83. 
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The Laws of 1936 
BY 
RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
AND 
MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister-at-Lav. 


Indian Finance Act.—This Act continues 
for a further period of one year certain dutics 
and taxes imposed under the Indian Finance 
Act, 1935, which would otherwise cease to 
have effect from Aprill, 1936. Italso abolishes 
the income-tax on incomes of Rs. 1,000 
or upwards but less than Rs. 2,000 and reduces 
the surcharges on income-tax and super-tax. 
8.2 provides for the continuance for a further 
period of one year of the existing provisions 
regarding salt duty. The duty of Rs. 1-4-0 
per maund on salt remains liable to the additional 
duty imposed under 8. 5 of the Indian Finance 
(Supplementary and Extending) Act, 1931. 9. 3 
continues for a further period of one year of the 
present inland postage rates with the followin 
alteration :—— The by of a letter to be carrie 
for one anna is raised from half a tola to one tola. 
The rate for every tola or fraction thereof 
exceeding one tola is halfananna.S. 4 continues 
for a further period of one year of the existing 
rates of income-tax and super-tax with the 
following alterations :-—(a) Income-tax on 
income of less than Rs. 2,000 falling under 
heading A in Part I of Schedule II is abolished. 
(b) The surcharges of income-tax and super-tax 
are reduced from one-sixth to one-twelfth. 
S. 4(4) provides that incomes from salaries and 
interest on securities should be finally taxed 
for purposes of income-tax and not super-tax 
at the rates applicable to a total income of like 
amount which was in force at the time when 
the taxation at source on these incomes took 
place. A similar provision is made for purposes 
of refunds under sub-s. (1) or sub-s. (3) of s. 
48 in respect of dividends declared in the year 
ending 3lst March, 1936, or of payments made 
in the said year of salaries or of interest on secu- 
rities. 

1. The Italian Loans and Credits ibiti 
Act.—The Italian Loans and Credits Prohibition 
Ordinance was promulgated by the Governor 
General jin Council on November 18, 1935, 
in pursuance of the obligations imposed on 
India as a signatory of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by Article 16 thereof, to 
prohibit the area of certain loans and credits. 
The terms of the Ordinance, under 8s. 72 of the 
Government of Indla Act, expire six months 
after its promulgation and the present Act 
replaces it by Icgislation. S. 2 prohibits the 
making or issuing of any loan to or for the bencfit 
of (i) the Government of any Italian territory, 


or (2) any person of whatever nationality resident: 


inany such ara cbs (ii4) any person wherever 
resident, being a y corporate incorporated 
under the law of any such territory. 8.3 prescribes 
the penalty for contravening the above provisions, 
which is imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to two years or fine or both. 8.6 empowers 
the Governor General in Council to repeal this 
law by notification in the Gazette of India. 


eon mecan 


2. The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act.—This Act continues the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, for two 
more years, subject to a reduction of the rate 
of duty to one and a half annas. 


3. The Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act.— 
Since the passing of the Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Act, 1865, circumstances have eatly 
altered and to some extent there has also been a 
change in the sentiments and views of the Parsi 
community. A necessity for some change in the 
law was felt for years and the Parsi Central 
Association took up the question in 1923 and 
appointed a Sub-Committee to suggest amend- 
ments. The Sub-Committee submitted a report 
which the Association got printed and circulated 
for opinion to most other Parsi Associations as 
well as prominent members of the community 
both in Bombay and outside. Many suggestions 
were made in the press, on the platform, by asso- 
ciations and individuals and these were fully 
considered by the Trustees of the Bombay 
Parsi Punchayet and the Association. The 
present Act is the result. 


The Act extends to the whole of British India 
and, in respect of Parsi subjects of His Majesty, 
to the whole of India. The Governor General 
in Council is authorized to direct that the provi- 
sions of this Act-relating to the constitution and 
powers of Parsi Matrimonial Courts and to 
appeals from the decisions and orders of such 
Courts shall apply with such modifications as 
may be specified In respect of territories in 
India beyond the Hmits of British India 
[s.1(2)]. S. 2 defines certain words and phrases 
used in the Act. ‘To ‘desert’” means to 
desert the other party to a marriage without 
reasonable cause and without the consent, or 
against the will, of such party. ‘‘ Grievous hurt” 
@) emasculations: (6) permanent 
privation of the sight of either eye ; (c) perma- 
nent privation of the hearing of either ear; 
(d) privation of any member or joint; (e) des- 
truction or ialeategd impairing of the powers 
of any member or joint; (f) permanent disfi- 
guration of the head or face; or (g) any hurt 
which endangers life. ‘‘ Parsi’’ means a Parsi 
Zoroastrian and ‘‘priest’”’ means a Parsi 

riest and includes Dastur and Mobed. S. 3 sets 
orth the requisites to the validity of Parsi 
marriages: the contracting parties must not be 
related to cach other in any of the degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity set forth in Schedule 
I to the Act; the marriage must be solemnised 
according to the Parsi form of ceremony called 
** Ashirvad ” by a priest in the presence pf two 
Parsi witnesses othor than such priest and in the 
case of any Parsi who has not completed the 
age of twenty-one years, the consent of his or her 
father or guardian must be prexoues obta ined. 
to such marriage. Under s. 4 no Parsi (whether 


such Parsi has changed his or her religion or 
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domicile or not) can contract any marriage under 
this Act or any other law in the lifetime of his 
or her wife or husband, whether a Parsi or not, 
except after his or her lawful divorce from such 
wife or husband or after his or her marriage with 
such wife or husband has lawfully becn declared 
null and void or dissolved, and, if the marriage 
was contracted with such wife or husband 
under the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 
1865, or under this Act, except, after a divorce, 
declaration or dissolution as aforesaid under 
either of the said Acts. A marriage contracted 
contrary to the above provisions will be void. 
§. 5 provides penalties for the offence of bigamy. 
Under s. 6 every marriage contracted under the 
Act must immediately on the solemnization 
thereof be certified by the officiating priest in 
the form contained in Schedule Ii to: the Act. 
The certificate must be signed by the said pricst, 
the contracting parties, or their fathers or guar- 
dians when they have not completed the age of 
twenty-one years, and two witnesses present at 
the marriage; and the priest must thereupon 
send such certificate together wita a fee of two 
rupees to be paid by the husband to the Registrar 
of the place at which such marriage is solemnised. 
The Rogistrar on receipt of the certificate and 
fee must enter the certificate in a register 
kept by him for that purpose. S. 8 provides 
for the register of marriages to be open for public 
inspection and for obtaining certified extracts 
from it. S. 11 prescribes the penalty for, 
solemnising marriage contrary tos. 4, the! 
punishment being simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months, or with 
fine which may extend to two hundred rupees 
or with both. 8. 12 prescribes the penalty for 
the priest’s neglect of the requirements of s. 6, 
the punishment being simple imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to three months, 
or with fine which may extend to one hundred 
rupees, or with both. Under s. 13 the penalty 
for omitting to subscribe and attest the certifi- 
cate is a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees. 
Ss. 14 to 16 prescribe various penalties for making 
or Signing or attesting a false certificate ; for 
failing to register a certificate and for secreting, 
destroying or altering the register. Under s. 17, 
a marriage contracted under this Act will not 
be deemed to be invalid solely by reason of the 
fact that it was not certified under s. 6, or that 
the certificate was not sent to the Registrar 
or that the certificate was defective, irregular 
or incorrect. 


Under s. 18 for the purpose of hearing suits 
under this Act, a special Court will be constituted 
in each of the Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, and in such other places in 

the territories of the several local Governments 
as such Governments respectively think fit. 
The Court 80 constituted in each of the Presidency 
towns will be entitled the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay 
as the case may be. The local limits of the 
jurisdiction of a Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
will bé.conterminous with the local limits of 
the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Court. The Chief Justice of the High 
Court, ot such other Judge of the same Court 
as the Chief Justice will from time to time 
appoint, will be the Judge of such Matrimonial 
Court, and, in the trial of cases under this 
Act, he will be guided by seven delegates. 8.20 
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provides for the constitution of Parsi District 
fatrimonial Courts at places other than Pre- 
sidency-towns. Under s. 24 the Local Govern- 
ment will appoint persons to be delegates to aid 
in the adjudication of cases arising under this 
Act, after giving the local Parsis an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion. The persons so 
appointed will be Parsis, their names will be 
published in the local official Gazette and their 
number, within the local limits of the ordinary 
original civil jurisdiction of a High Court 
will not be more than thirty, and in districts 
beyond such limits, not more than twenty. 
Under s. 25 the term of office of a delegate will 
be ten years, but he will be eligible for re-a ppoint- 
ment for the like term or terms. The Local 
Government is empowered to appoint a new 
delegate in place of one who has died or has 
completed his term of office or is desirous of 
relinquishing his office or refuses or becomes 
incapable or unfit to act or ceases to be a Parsi 
or is convicted of an offence under the Indian 
Penal Code or other law for the time being 
in force or is adjudged insolvent. The delegates 
selected to aid in adjudication of suits under 
the Act will be taken under the orders of the 
presiding Judge of the Court in due rotation 
from the delegates appointed by the Local 
Government. Each party to the suit is entitled 
without cause assigned, to challenge any three 
of the delegates attending the Court before such 
delegates are selected, and no delegate so 
challenged will be selected (8.27). Under s. 28 
alllegal practitioners entitled to practise ina 
High Court are entitled to practise inany Court 
constituted under this act, and all legal prac- 
titioners entitled to practise in a District Court 
are entitled to practise in any Parsi District 
Matrimonial Court constituted under this 
act. All suits instituted under the Act must 
be brought in the Court within the 
limits of whose jurisdiction the defendant 
resides at the time of the institution of the suit. 
When the defendant has at such time left 
British India such suit must be brought in the 
Court at the place where the plaintiff and 
defendant last resided together. A sult may 
also be brought in tne Court at the place where 
the plaintiff resides or at the place where the 
plaintiff and the defendant last resided together; 
If such Court, after recording its reasons in 
writing, grants leave to do so (8. 29). 

Under s. 30 in any case in which consummation 
of the marriage is from natural causes impossible 
such marriage may, at the instance of elther 

arty thereto, be declared to be null and void. 

f a husband or wife has been continually 
absent from his or her wife or husband for the 
space of seven years, and has not been heard 
of as being alive within that time by those 
persons who would have naturally heard of 
him or her, had he or she been alive, the marriage 
of such husband or wife may, at tho instance 
of either party thereto, be dissolved (s. 31) 
S. 32 deals with the grounds for divorce. Any 
married person may sue for divorce on any one 
or more of the following grounds, namely :-— 
(a) that the marriage has not been consummated 
within one year after its solemnisation owing to 
the wilful refusal of the defendant to con- 
summate it; (b) that the defendant at the time 
of the marriage was of unsound mind and has 
been habitually so up to the date of the suit: 
divorce will not be granted on thik ground, 
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unless the plaintiff (1) was ignorant of the fact 
at the time of the marriage, and (2) has filed 
the suit within three years from the date of 
the marriage; (c) that the defendant was 
at the time of marriage pregnant by some person 
other than the plaintiff: divorce will not be 
granted on this ground, unless (1) the plaintiff 
was at the time of the marriage ignorant of 
the fact alleged, (2) the suit has been filed within 
two years of the date of marriage, and (3) 
marital intercourse has not taken place after 
the plaintiff came to know of the fact; (d) 
that the defendant has since the marriage 
committed adultery or fornication or bigamy 
or rape or an unnatural offence : divorce will not 
be granted on this ground, ifthe suit has been 
filed more than two years after the plaintiff 
came to know of the fact ; (¢e) that the defendant 
has since the marriage voluntarily caused 
grievous hurt to the plaintiff or has infected the 
plaintit? with venereal disease, or, where the 
defendant is the husband, has compelled the 
wife to submit herself to prostitution: divorce 
will not be granted on this ground, if the suit 
has been filed more than two years (i) after 
tne infliction of the grievous hurt, or (tz) after 
the plaintiff came to know of the infection, or 
(iii) after the last act of compulsory prostitu- 
tion; (f) that the defendant is undergoing a 
sentence of imprisonment for seven years or 
more for an offence as defined in the Indian 
Penal Code: divorce will not be granted on 
this ground, unless the defendant has prior to 
the filing of the suit undergone at least one 
year’s imprisonment out of the said period : 
(g) that the defendant has deserted the plaintiff 
for at least three years; (hk) that a decree or 
order for judicial separation has been passed 
against the defendant, or an order has been 
passed against the defendant by a Magistrate 
awarding separate Maintenance to the plaintiff. 
and the parties have not had marital inter- 
course for three years or more since such decree 
or order; (t) that the defendant has failed to 
comply with a decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights for a year or more; and (j) that the 
defendant has ceased to be a Parsi: divorce 
will not be granted on this ground if the suit 
has been, filled more than two years after the 
plaintiff came to know of the fact. Under 
8. 34 any married person may sue for judicial 
separation on any of the grounds for which 
such person could have filed a suit for divorce, 
or on the ground that the defendant has been 
guilty of such cruelty to him or her or their 
children or has used such personal violence, 
or has behaved in such a way as to render it 
in the judgment of the Court improper to 
compel him or her to live with the defendant. 
Under s. 36 where a husband has deserted or 
without lawful cause ceased to cohabit with 
his wife, or where a wife has deserted or without 
lawful cause ceased to cohabit with her husband, 
the party so deserted or with whom cohabita- 
tion has so ceased may sue for restitution of 
his or her conjugal rights. Under s. 38 no suit 
enn be brought to enforces any Marriage or any 
contract arising out of any marriage, if, at the 
date of the institution of the suit the husband 
is under sixteen years or the wife under fourteen 
years. 8. 39 deals with alimony pendente Lite. 
If the wife has not an independent Income 
sufficient for her support and the necessary 
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expenses of the suit, the Court, on the applica- 
tion of the wife, may order the husband to pay 
her monthly or weekly during the sult a sum 
not exceeding one-fifth of her husband’s net 
income. 8. 40 deals with permanent alimony. 
The Court may, at the time of passing any 
decree under the Act or subsequently on applica- 
tion made to it, (a) order the husband to secure 
to the wife while she remains chaste and un- 
married a gross sum or a monthly or periodical 
payment of money, for a term not exceeding 
her life and for that purpose may require o 
proper instrument to be executed by all neces- 
sary parties or (6) make such monthly payments 
to the wife for her maintenance and support 
as the Court may think reasonable. In case 
any such order is not obeyed by her husband 
it may be cnforced in the manner provided 
for the cxecution of decrees and orders under 
the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, and the husband 
my be sued by any person supplying the wife 
with necessaries during the time of such dis- 
obedience for the price of the necessaries. 
Under s. 43a suit preferred under the Act must 
be tried with closed doors if either of the parties 
so desires. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
8.19 0rs. 20, if ina trialin a Parsi Matrimonial 
Court not less than five delegates have attended 
throughout the proceedings, the trial is not 
rendered invalid by season of the absence 
during any part thereof of the other delegates. 
Under s. 46 in suits under the Act all questions 
of law and procedure must be determined by 
the presiding Judge ; the decision on the facts 
must be the decision of the majority of the 
delegates before whom the case is tried: where 
such delegates are equally divided in opinion 
the decision on the facts will be the decision 
of the presiding Judge. 8. 47 provides for an 
appeal to the High Court from the decision of 
any Court established under the Act on the 
ground of the decision being contrary to some 
law or usage having the force of law, or of a 
substantial crror or defect in the procedure or 
investigation of the case which may have 
produced error or defect in decision of the 
case upon the merits. Such an appeal must be 
instituted within three months after the decision 
appealed from has been pronounced. Under 
3, 48 when the time limited for appealing against 
any decree granting a divorce or annulling 
or dissolving a marriage has expired, and no 
appeal has been presented against such decree 
or when an appeal has been dismissed or when 
in the result of any appeal a divorce has heen 
granted or a Marriage has been declared to be 
annulled or dissolved, it will be lawful for the 
respeetive parties to marry again. Under s. 49 
the Court may from time to time pass such 
interim orders and Make such provisions in 
the final decree as it may deem just and proper 
with respect to the custody, maintenance and 
education of the children under the age of 
sixteen years, the marriage of whose parents 
ix the subject of the suit. Inany case in which 
the Court has pronounced a decree of divoree or 
judicial separation for adultery of the wife 
and if it is made to appear to the Court that 
the wife is entitled to any property either in 
possession or reversion, the Court may order 
such settlement as it thinks rensonable to make 
of nny part of the property, not exceeding one 
half of it, for the benefit of the children of the 
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(2) a Parsi who has contracted a marriage under 
the earlier Act or under the present Act, even 
though such a person has changed his or her 
religion or domicile, so long as the Parsi Marria 
subsists he or she cannot contract another 
marriage under any other law. 

4. The Payment of Wages Act.—In 1926 
the Government of India addressed Local 
Governments with a view to ascertain the 
positon with regard to the delays which occurred 
n payment of wages to persons employed 
in industry, and the practice of imposing fines 
upon them. The investigations revealed the 
existence of abuses in both directions, and 
the material collected was placed before the 
Royal Commission on Labour which was 
appointed in 1929. The commission collected 
further evidence on the subject, and the results 
of their examination, with their recommenda- 
tions were embodied in a report. The Govern- 
ment of India re-examined the subject in the 
light of the Commission’s Report and the 
present Act is the result. 


The Act applies only to the payment of 
wages to persons receiving less than Rs. 200 
per mensem. It applies to the payment of 
wages to persons employed in any factory and 
to persons employed (otherwise than in a 
factory) upon any railway by a railway admini- 
stration or, either directly or through a sub- 
contractor, by a person fulfilling a contract 
with a railway administration [s. 1(4) & (6).] 
5. 2 defines certain words and phrascs used in 
the Act. ‘Industrial cstablishment’’ means 
any (a) tramway or motor omnibus service 
(b) dock, wharf or jetty; (c) inland steam- 
vessel ; (d) mine, quarry or oil-fleld ; (e) planta- 
tion; (f) workshop or other establishment in 
which articles are produced, adapted or manu- 
factured, with a view to their use, transport 
or sale. ‘‘ Plantation’? means any estate 
which is maintained for the purpose of growing 
cinchona, rubber, coffee or tea, and on which 
twenty-five or more persons arc employed for 
that purpose, ‘‘ Wages” does not include (a) 
the valuc of any house accommodation, supply 
of light, water, medical attendance or other 
amenity, or of any service excluded by general 
or special order of the Governor General in 
Council or Local Government; (b) any con- 
tribution paid by the employer to any pension 
fund or provident fund; (c) any travelling 
allowance, or the value of any travelling 
concession; (d@) any sum paid to the person 
employed to defray special expenses entailed 
on him by the nature of his employment: or 
(e) any gratuity veer’ On discharge. Under 
8. 3 the employer is responsible for the payment 
of wages to persons cmployed by him. In the 
case of persons employed (otherwise than by 
a contractor) in factories, in industrial cstablish- 
ments and upon railways, the person named 
as the manager of the factory, the person 
responsible to the employer for the supervision 
and control of the industrial establishment 
and the person nominated by the railway 
administration on this behalf are respectively 
responsible for such payment. Under s. 4 
every person responsible for the payment of 
wages must fix wage-periods. A wage-period 
must not exceed one month. Under s. 6 (1) 
the wages of every person employed in any 
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marriage or any of them (s. 50.) Under s. 52 


railway, factory or industrial establishment 
in which less than one thousand persons are 
employed must be paid before the expiry of the 
seventh day after the last day of the wage- 


ge period in respect of which the wages are payable 


and the wages of persons employed in any 
other seUwa ye factory or industrial establish- 
ment must paid before the expiry of the 
tenth day. Where the employment of any 
person is terminated by the employer the 
wages earned by him must be paid before the 
expiry of the second working day from the day 
on which his employment was terminated. 
All payments of wages must be made on a 
working day. Under s. 6 all wages must be 
paid in current coin or currency notes. 58. 7(2) 
enumerates the types of permissible deductions 
which may be made from the wages, namely 
ms fines ; (b) deductions for absence from duty ; 
c) deductions for damage or loss in respect of 
goods entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, or money for which he is required to 
account ; (d) deductions for house accommoda- 
tion supplied by the employer ;(e) deductions 
for amenities and services supplied by the 
employer— ‘‘ services ’’ does not include the 
supply of tools and raw materials required for the 
purpose of employment; (f) deductions on 
account of advances and adjustment of over- 
payment of wages ; (g) deductions of income-tax 
payable by the employed person; (hk) deduc- 
tions required to be made by order of a Court 
or other authority ; (7) deductions on account 
of payments to certain Provident Funds and 
(3) to certain co-operative credit Societies. 
Under 8. 8 fines can be imposed only for acts or 
omissions specified ina regular notice exhibited 
on the premises in which the employment is 
carricd on. The totalamount of fine which may 
be imposed in any one wage-period must not 
exceed an amount equal to half-an-anna in the 
rupee of the wages payable in respect of that 
wage-period. No fine can be imposed on any 
employed person who is under the age of fifteen 
years. Every fine is deemed to be imposed on 
the day of the act or omiasion and it cannot be 
recovered by instalwents or after the expiry 
of sixty days from its on gee S. 14 deals 
with the appointment of Inspectors for the 
purpoees of the Act. An Inspector so appoint- 
ed is authorised toenter on any premises and 
make such examination of any document relating . 
to the payment of wages and take on the spot. 
such evidence of any person as he maydeem 
neeept 8. 15 deals with the appointment of ” 
& Specia piprvewed hecdgres with all claims arising. 
out of deductions from the wages, or delay in. 
payment of wages. Application for such a 
claim must be presented within six months 
from the date on which the deduction was made 
or from the date on which the payment was to be 
made. The authority constituted under this 
section is empowered to order the payment 
to the claimant of the sum wrongfully withheki 
pu compensation up to ten times that sum 
n the case of deductions, and rupees ten ipa 
head in the case of delay. No direction for the 
payment of compensation can be made in the 
case of delayed wages if the dclay was due to 
(a) bona fide crror or bona fide dispute as to the 
amount payable to the employed person, or 


(b) the occurrence of an emergency or the exis- 
tence of exceptional circumstnaces or (¢) the 
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failure of the employed person to apply for or Madras Out-Ports Landing and Shipping Fees 
accept payment. A penalty not exceeding Act, 1885, from the Local Government to the 
fifty rupees payable to the employer is eee Governor General in Council. 
for an application which is cither malicious or; 7, The Indian Aircraft (Amendment) Act.—. 
vexatious. 8. 17 provides for an appeal Under s. 6 (1) (p) of the Indian Port Act, 
against a direction made under 8. 15 within 1908, Local Governments are empowered 
thirty days of the date of the direction (4) by to make rules for the prevention of danger 
the employer if the totalsum directed to be paid arising to public health by the introduction and 
exceeds three hundred rupees, or (b) by 40 the spread of any infectious or contagious 
employed person if the total amount of wages disease from versels arriving at, or being in, 
claimed exceeds fifty rupees. 8. 20 prescribe8 any sea-port, and for the prevention of the 
penalties for offences under the Act which may conveyance of infection or contagion by means 
extend to fine up to five hundred rupees. 8. 21 of any vessel suiling from any such port. The 
rovides for prosecutions on account of in- development of air traffic has made it necessary 
ringements of the law; such prosecutions to establish similar control over incoming and 
cannot be instituted unless the application ongoing aircraft especially as conditions in 
presented under s. 15 has been granted wholly India are favourable to the spread of yellow 
or in part and the authority appointed under the fever and there is a risk, of this disease being 
latter section or the appellate Court considers introduced into India from Africa by the entry 
such prosecutions warranted. Under 8. 28 NO of an infected person or infected insect, if ade- 
Court can entertain any suit for the recovery quate measures are not taken to prevent it. 
of wages or of any deduction from wages in al The present Act amends the original Act so as to 
faras the sum claimed (a) forms the subject of lena ble the Governor General in Council to make 
application under s. 15; or (6) has formed theithe necessary rules for protecting the public 
ee of - ears bial ey a or of |health. 
the plaintiff ; or (¢) has been adjudged, in any . Hoeit: 
procveding under s. 15, not to be owed to the Stic) pectories Deparment vied 1934, 
plaintiff; or (d) could have been recovered DY ives Local Governments power to notify as 
an application under s. 15. Under s. 23 2nY factories premises which have ten or more 
contract or agreement, whether made before OT persons working in them or in their precincts, 
atte: the comulenoe ment af the Act, whero by an But a notification so issued extends only to the 
employed person relinquishes any right conferred remises and not to the precincts and may thus 
by the Act, Is rendered nulland void in so far P mee : : 
it ts to depri him of such ®*Pply only to part of the work. The present 
ight WUEBOR YS e 5 le 2 Act ensures that manufacture carried on else- 
ment where than inside buildings can be regulated 
5. The Decrees and Orders Validating Act.— when necessary. 
Clause 12 of the Letters Patent of the 9, Indian Lac Cess (Amendment) Act.— Under 
Bombay High Court, which is Identical in terms the Indian Lac Cese Act, 1930, a cess is levied 
with clause 12 of the Letters Patent of the on lac and refuse lac exported to countries out- 
Madras and Calcutta High Courts and corres- side India at the rate of four annas and two 
ponds to clause 10 of the Letters Patent of the|annas per maund respectively with the object 
ngoon High Court, has been variously of providing funds for the improvement and 
interpreted by the several High Courts, and the development of the cultivation, manufacture 
Snot of amending the cliuse is under con- and marketing of Indian lac. The present Act 
sideration. The present Act obviates in the increases the cess to seven and five annas per 
meantime the inconvenience which would result maund respectively In order to provide the 
if the decrees or orders of & High Court acting Indlan Lac Cess Committee with more adequate 
in the exercise of its ordinary original civil funds for these purposes. 
jurisdiction, as the Court itself interprets that Section 3 reorganises the Lac Cess Committee 
jurisdiction, proves infructuous {in another ang provides for a logical division of functions 
Court which favours 4 different interpretation. jit general and technical and appropriate 
Under s. 2 such decrees or orders cannot be machinery forthe mostefficient handling of both. 
called in question in any proceedings before any The Committee consists of two parts—the Gover- 
Court on the ground that the High Court had ning Body entrusted with questions of policy 
no jurisdiction to pass or make tho decrecs and the administration and control of the Lac 
or orders. Under 8s. 3 where in any proceedings Cess Funds, and the Advisory Board dealing 
concluded on or after August 26, 1935, any such with the scientific and technical aspects of the 
decree or order has been found invalid on such Gommittee’s work. S. 5 authorises the Com- 
ground, such finding will be vold and on applica- mittee, subject to the contro! of the Governor 
tion made withinsix months fromthe commence- General in Council, to spend lac ceas funds in 
ment of the Act by any person prejudicially .o curing patents for the protection of inventions 
affected by such finding the Court will restore by employees of the Committee. S. 6 provides 
the proceedings. forthe period icalins pection by persons “ppolnted 
: aie in this behalf by the Governor General in Counc 
a bee. Cochin. Pert Act— Tho. pork -of of the Indian Pe Research Institute and other 
Sarath Praaraae Watin wie a at T institutions maintained by the Committee 
of Schedule ic Devolution Rules, a or : z : 
port on or about April 1, 1936,andthe Governor 10. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.—This 
General in Council will then replace the Govern- Act continues for a further period of one year 
ment of Madras in the administration of the the existing duty of twelve annas per maund 
port. Tho present Act provides for the transfer;on broken rice. It also continues for another 
of the statutory powers In respect of the port/year the Importduty on wheat and wheat flour 
under the Indian Ports Act, 1908, and thejat a reduced rate of rupee one per cwt, 
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‘11. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act.— cross ona red ground, being the federal colours 
This Act enacts further measures to ensure of Switzerland: (d@) the use by any person for 
Bafety in coal mincs, more particularly in respect commercial or any other pur notes whatsoever, 
of dangerfrom fires. S.2 empowersanInspector of the use of an imitation of the white cross on 

- to prohibit the extraction or reduction of pillars arcd ground. The Geneva Convention Act, 
in any part of a mine if such operation is likely 1911, as applied to India by the Order of His 
to endanger the mine and to provide for the Majesty in Council, dated October 24, 1916, 
bealing off and isolation of a part of the mine to regulates (a) above and, in view of the provisions 
minimise the risk of fire: it also empowers him ofs.65(2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
to limit to such dimensions as he considers the Indian Legislature is not competent to pass 
reasonable the galleries that may be driven in any law affecting that Act. The Convention 
the mine. The opcration of this section is of 1929 may however be implemented as far as 
limited to two years only from the commence- (4a) is concerned, by administrative instructions 
ment of the Act. S. 3 enlarges in certain from Government of India to their Defence 
respects the power, vested in the Governor- Secrctary, to the effect that he should not exer- 
General in Council, to make regulations for cise the power to authorise the use of the emblem 
Safety purpesee: S. 5 empowers the Governor- which was given him by the Orderin Council 
General in Council to require the setting up of of 1916. Ss. 2 and 3 of the present Act secure 
central rescue stations and s. 4 transfers the the prohibitions referred to at (b), (2) and (d) 
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regulation of rescue brigades to the Governor- 
General in Council. S. 6 enables emergency 
regulations to be made without previous 
publication and without previous reference to 
Mining Boards. A regulation 80 made cannot 
remainin force for more than two years from 
making thereof. 


12. The Indian Tariff (Second nt) 
Act.—S. 2 makes spun silk yarn subject to the 
same rate of duty as pure silk yarn i.e. 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, plus 14 annas per lb. The 
duty on fents is altered and the protective 
duty applicable to cotton knitted hosiery is 
extended to all cotton knitted apparel. 


13. Indian Tea Cess (Amendment) Act.— 
Under 8. 3 the maximum rate of cess leviable 
is raised from annas twelve to one rupee 
and eight annas per hundred pounds of tea 
exported. 


S. 4 changes the designation of the Committce 
administering the cess funds to the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion Board. The strength of the 
Committee is increased from 20 to 27. Under 
8s. 5 the Executive Committee of the Board must 
consist of nine members of whom not less than 
three must be Indians. 8. 6 empowers the 
Board to borrow on the security of the tea 
cess—the total amount not to exceed five lacs 
of rupees and no loan to be taken which is 
repayable later than six months from the date 
of the loan. 

14. The Geneva Convention Implementing 
Act.—The International Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Conditions of the Wounded 
and Sick in Armies in the Field was drawn up 
in Geneva on July 27, 1929. Indla was a 
signatory to this Convention, which came into 
force, 80 far as His Majesty's possessions were 
concerned, on December 23, 1931. Article 28 
of the Convention requires the Governments 
of the high contracting parties to prohibit 
within five years (a) the use of the emblem or 
designation ‘Red Cross”’ or “‘ Geneva Cross ”’ 
by private individuals or associations, firms or 
companics, other than those entitled thereto 
under the 1911 Convention; (6) the use, for 
cominercial or any other purposes whatsoever, 
of any sign or designation constituting an 
imitation of the heraldic emblem of the red cross 
on a white ground formed by reversing the 
federal colours of Switzerland; (c) the use by 
any person, for commercial or any other purposes 
whatsoever, of the heraldic emblem of the white 


above. S. 4 prescribes the penalty for contra- 
vening the above provisions—fine up to flity 
rupees. Under s. 5 a criminal Court cannot 
take cognizance of any offence punishable under 
the Act without the previous sanction of the 
Bove norGencrn) in Council or the local Govern- 
ment, 


15. The Indian Rubber Control (Amendment) 
Act.—Tie Indian Rubber Control Act which 
implements the obligations contracted by 
the Government of India under the Inter- 
Governmental Agreement relating to the restric- 
tion of the export, production and stocks of rub- 
ber, was paased in 1934 but its enforcement was 
held up pending the preparation of the rules 
land byc-laws to be issued under it. ‘The Act 
srovides for the declaration by the Governor- 
neral in Council of export allotments for India 
and Burma respectively for a whole year whereas 
the practice of the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee which administers tho rubber 
restriction scheme has been to fix the export 
allotments for the various contracting parties 
for six months or even three months. The 
resent Act amends the original Act 80 as to 
ring its prow sions in this respect into confor- 
mity with the practice of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. 8. 2 amends 
certain definitions contained in the original Act 
80 as to bring them {into accord with the provi- 
sions of the Inter-Governmental Agreement. 
16. The Bangalore Marriages Validating Act.— 
A Missionary of the Plymouth Brethren was, 
in the year 1929, granted by the resident 
in Mysore a licence, under the indian 
Christian Marriage Act, 1872, as applied 
to the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, 
to solemnise marriages within the territories 
included in the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore between pereons one of whom was a 
Native Christian subject of Mysore, and neither 
of whom was a Christian subject of His Majesty. 
The missionary in the belief that he was autho- 
rised 80 to do, Ssolemnised certain marriages tn 
the Civil and Military Station of Bangalore 
between certain Christian subjects of His 
Majesty. The present Act validates these mar- 
riages which, though Irregular, were solemnised 
in good faith by the Missionary. 


17. The Indian Tea Control (Amendment) 
Act.—The Indian Tea Control Act, 1033, which 
gave effect to the International Agreement 
relating to the tea control scheme, set up an 
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Indian Tea Licensing Committee for the whole industrial workers in receipt of wages less than 
of British India, including Burma, and restricts rupees one-hundred a month arrest and impri- 
the total annuaicxports of tea from British India|sonment for debt should be abolished except 
including Burma to the amount of the Indian where the debtor has been proved to be both 
Overseas Export Allotment for the year. But able and unwilling to pay. The Act amends 
with effect from the date of separation of Burma the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 80 as to protect 
from India,it will be necessary to have separate honest debtors of all classes, and not of the 
Licensing Authorities and separate Overseas industrial worker class only, from detention ina 
export allotments for British India and Burms. civil prison and confines such detention to deb- 
The present Act gives effect to that object. tors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 
8. 4 provides for the constitution of the Burma §. 2 provides that where the decree is for the 
Tea Licensing Authority. Unders. 6the Indian payment of money execution by detention in 
Overseas Export Allotment for any financial prison will not be ordered unless the debtor 
year after the financial year ending on March 31, has been given opportunity of showing cause 
1937, will not include the Overseas export allot- why he should not be committed to prison and 
ment for the Province of Burma, but the Gover- the Court is satisfied for reasons recorded in 
nor-General in Councilis empowered to declare writing (a) that the debtor is likely to abscond 
a separate Burma Overseas Export Allotment. OF mene a anna of oe dae alee of ne 
: . ‘ourt or has after the institution o e sui 
18. The Red Cross Society (Allocation of) dishonestly transferred, concealed or removed 
Property Act.—In view of the impending'’any part of his property or (6) that the debtor 
separation of Burma from India, it was proposed) has the means to pay the amount of the decree 
toset up a separate Red Cross Society in Burma: oy some substantial part thereof otherwise than 
with a share of the capital at present vested in from protected assets and refuses or neglects to 
the Indian Red Cross Society by the Indian Red pay the same or (¢) that the decree is for a sum 
Cross Society Act, 1920. The present Act gives for which the debtor is bound in a fiduciary 
ence re this proposal. F Une 8. 2an amount capacity to account. 
equal to seven per cent. of the corpus of the : Z 
property vested in the Indian Red Cross Society , 22. The Indian Companies (Amendment) 
willbe setapart to be administered in the pro- Act.—For some considerable time Government 
vince of Burma asa trust by a body of trustees had under consideration the overha ul of the law 
as the High Court of Judicature at Rangoon may relating to companies. Substantial material 
appoint. S. 3 provides for the dissolution of the had accumulated in the form of communications 
Indian Red Cross Society, Burma Branch as 4nd suggestions from Local Governments, 
soon as the apportioned property is transferred Public bodies and individuals, supplemented by 
to the trustees. publications in the press, indicating unanimity 
of opinion that the Indian Companies Act 
19. The General Clauses (Amendment) Act... required fairly extensive changes. The opinions 
This Act makes it clear that the repeal of an received disclosed a demand for power to deal 
amending Act which has made textual alter- with Mushroom and fraudulent companies, for 
ationsin the parent Act does not affect the changes in the provisions relating to the issue 
continuance of the amendments made by it. and contents of prospectuses, for increased 
Unders. 2 where any act of the Governor-General] disclosure to shareholders of the financial position 
in Council orregulation made after the commence- of companies and for increased rights to share- 
ment of this Actrepealsanyenactment by which holders in connection with the management of 
the text of any Act of the Governor -Generalin companies, for modification of the present law 
Council or regulation was amended, the repeal applicable to managing agents, for changes in 
will not affect the continuance of any amend- the provisions applicable to winding up, for 
ment made by the enactment so re pealed. special provisions to govern banking companies 


and for numerous other improvements. 

20. The Chittagong Port (Amendment) Act.— a 
The Chittagong Port (Amendment) Act, In September, 1934, the Government of India 
1928, provided inter alia for the transfer to the placed a lawyer with experience in the adminis- 
Governor-General in Council of certain powers tration of company law on special duty to exa- 
conferred by the principal Act on the Local mine the material collected and to make propo- 
Government. The exercise of these powers by|sals for the amendment of the Indian la. 
the Governor-Genera in Council showed the des-| These proposals were further discussed by a 
irability of carrying out certain further amend- small committee of business experts specially 
ments in the principal Act. The present Act convened for the purpose. The amendments 
makes these amendments, most of which are made a the present Act are the result of the 
of a formal nature and are based on the practice proposals and discussions. The following are 
and legislation in force at the other Major Ports some of the salient features of the Act, which 
in India. The two most nab kal ~~ are came into force on January 15, 1937. 
those which empower the Port Commissioners R 2 Ba 7 ‘ “ ” 
to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of ar baa Toon ChE cite Une Brent eh oe d 
the Governor-General in Council, for the grant! 7: iB dettide Seca: tar ; pees 

ase) direction of the directors has the management 

of gratuities and compassionate allowances to or the whole affairs of a company. ‘ Managin 
the surviving relatives of uot cmp overs re agent” means a person, firm or company entitle 
dle ae in pore ; on to pie ty se the starting to the management of the whole affairs of a com- 
of welfare funds for tholr stat. pany by virtue of an agreement with the com- 

21. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) pany, and under the control and direction of the 
Act.-This Act is the outcome of the recom- directors except to the extent otherwise provided 
mendations of the Royal Commission on for in the agreement. ‘ Private company” 
Labour in India to the effect that in the case of means a company which by its articles (a) res- 
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tricts the right to transfer the shares and (8) on the purchase by & company or loans by a 
limits the number of its members to fifty, not.company for the purchase of its own shares. 
including persons who are in the en:ployment The penalty prescribed for contravening this 
of the company and (c) prohibits any invitation provision is up to one thousand spect: 
to the public to subseribe for the shares or Unders. 28 if in the case of a company provision 
debentures of the company. Where the assets is made by the memorandum or articles for 
of a company consist in whole orin part ofshares authorising the variation of the rights attached 
in another company and the amount of the shares to any class of shares in the company, and In 
80 held is more than fifty per cent. of theissued pursuance of the provision the ri ite attached 
share capital of that company or such as to to such class of shares are varied, the holders 
entitle the company to more than fifty per cent. of not less in the aggregate than ten per cent. 
of the voting power in that other company, or of the issued shares of that class, being persons 
the company has power to appoint the majority who did not consent to the variation, may apply 
of the dircctors of that other company—that to the Court to have the variation cancelled. 
other company is deemed a “‘subsidiary com. 8. 80 requires a company to have a registered 
pany ’’ under the Act. The original Act prohi- office from the date on which it begins to carry 
bits partnerships exceeding a certain number. on business or from the twenty-eighth day after 
Under 8. 3 of the present Actany person who is the date of its incorporation, whichever is earlier. 
a member of a company, association or partner- Notice of the situation of the registered office 
ship formed in contravention of the above pro- and of any change therein must be given to the 
vision is punishable with finc upto one thousand Registrar within twenty-eight days after the 
rupees. This provision docs not apply to a date of the incorporation of the company or of the 
joint family carrying on joint family trade oz change. Penalty for non-observance of these 
business. Under s. 7 in the absence of express provisions is fine up to fifty rupees for every day 
provision in the memorandum a company is during which a company so carries on business. 
com petent to alter its objects so as to enable it Under s. 31 a general meeting of every company 
to sell or dispose of the whole or any part of the must be held within eighteen months from the 


undertaking of the company or to amalgamate 
with any other company or body of p2rsons. 
Under s. 10 a member of a company is not bound 
by an alteration made in the memorandum or 
articles after the date on which he became a 
member if the alteration requires him to sub- 


scribe for moro shares than the number held by mectings and votes. 


him at the date on which the alteration is made 
or in any way increases his Mability. Under s. 
12 every copy of the memorandum or articles 
issued after the date of the alteration must be in 
accordance with the alteration made, otherwise 
the company will be liable to a fine up to ten 
rupees for each unaltered copy so issued. S. 14 
requires every company having more than fifty 
Members to keep an index of the names of the 
Members of the company; failure to do so is 
made punishable with a fine up to fifty rupecs. 
Under 8s. 15 the first list of members in the case 
of a newly formed company must be prepared 
within eighteen months from its incorporation. 
Under s. 16 an application for the registration 
of the transfer of shares in a company may be 
made either by the transferor or the transferec. 
In the case of such an application by the trans- 
feror where the shares are not fully paid up no 
registration can be effected unless the company 
has given notice of the a pplication to the trans- 
feree and the company must, unless objection 
is made by the transferee within two weeks 


from the date of receipt of the notice, enter in 


its register of members the name of the trans- 
fereo. Ifa company refuses to register the trans- 
ferofany shares or debentures, the company 
must within two months from the date on whch 
the instrument of transfer was lodged send to the 
transferee and the transferor notice of the refusal. 
If default is made in complying with the above 
provision the company will be liable to a finc 


not exceeding fifty rupees for every day during ber ofc 


which the default continues. This section docs 


not affect the ri 


t of a company to refuse to ber of directors must be 


date ofitsincorporation. Thestatutory meeting 
of every company having a share capital must 
be held within a period of not less than one 
month nor more than six months from the date 
at which the company is entitled to commence 
business. §8. 34 deals with the provisions as to 
Notwithstanding any pro- 
vision made in the articles of a company, a 
meeting of the company may be called by not 
less than fourteen days’ notice in writing; 
notice of the meeting with a statement of the 
business to be transacted at the meeting must be 
served on every member; the accidental 
omission to give notice to, or the non-receipt 
of the notice by, any member will not invalidate 
the proceedings at the meeting; five members 
present in person or by proxy, or the Chairman 
of the meeting, or any member or members 
Boning not less than one-tenth of the issued 
capital which carrics voting rights arc entitled 
to demand a poll; an Instrument appointing 
a proxy, if in the form set out in regulation 67 
of Table A, cannot be questioned on the ground 
that It fails to comply with any special require- 
ments specified for such instruments by the 
articles. §. 87 requires the books containing 
the minutes of proceedings of any general meet- 
ing of a company to be kept at the registered 
office of the company and during business hours 
must be open to the inspection of any member 
without charge; a member is entitled; at any 
‘ime after seven days from the mvoeting, to be 
‘urnished, within seven days after he has made a 
request, with a copy of the minutes at a charge 
not exceeding six annas for every hundred words; 
if ins pection la refused or a copy ts not furnished 
within the time specified, the company Is liable 
in res pect of cach offence toa fine up to twenty- 
five dh eee 8. 38 increases the minimum num- 

irectors of the company tothree. Under 
8. 39 not less than two-thirds of the whole num- 
rsons whose period 


register a transfer of shares where that right of office is liable to determination by retirement 


exists by virtue of the articles. 8. 21 does not 


of the company in gencral meeting for a change 


of directors in rotation. 8. 42 provides for the 


cannot act as director or managing agent or 


require a specialresolution but only the authority control of directors. An oF managing insolvent 


in the memorandum. $8. 24 places restrictions 


manager of any company. If he docs so he Will 
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be liable to imprisonment for a term not exceed- his remuneration effected by a managing agent 
ing two years or toa fine upto one thousand will be voidagainst the company. Ifa company 
rupees. A director or manager of a company is wound up any contract of management made 
cannot assign his office to another person unless with a managing agent will thereupon be deter- 
the assignment is 1 ob by special resolution mined without prejudice to the right of the 
of the company. Temporary appointments of managing agent, to recover any moneys from 
alternate or substitute directors do not con- the company. If the negligence or miscon- 
stitute an assignment of office, if made with the duct of the managingagent itself conduces tothe 
approval of the Board of Directors. A company winding upthe managing agent will be debarred 
is prohibited from making any loan toa director from recovering compensation for the consequent 
of the vompany. Punishment for a breach of termination of his contract. The appointment 
this provision is fine up to five hundred rupees. of a managing agent, the removal of a managing 
This provision is however inapplicable to certain agent and any variation of a managing agent's 
classes of private companies and to banking contract of Management made after the com- 
companies. A director cannot without the mencement of the Act will not he valid unless 
consent of the company in general meeting hold approved by the company. The remuneration 
any office of profit under the company except of a managing agent will be a sum based on a 
that of the managing director or manager or a fixed percentage of the net annual profits of the 
legal or technicaladviser ora banker. The office company, with provision fora minimum payment 
of managing agents is not deemed to be an office in the case of absence of or inadequacy of pro- 
of profit under the company. A director cannot fits, together with an office allowance to be 
without the consent of the other directors enter defined in thc agreement of management. This 
into contracts for the sale, purchase or supply of provision is not applicable to private companies 
goods and materials with the company. The and insurance companies. A company is pro- 
company may by extraordinary resolution re- hibited from making any loan to a managing 
move any director before the expiration of his agent. Except with the consent of three-fourths 
period of office and may by ordinary resolution of the directors present and entitled to vote 
appoint another person in his stead. A director on the resolution a managing agent of the com- 
$0 pppeinted cannot be re-appointed a director pany cannot enter into any contract for the sale, 
by the Board of Directors. ‘The directors of a purchase or supply of goods and materials with 
public company or of a subsidiary company of a the company. The making of loans between 
public company cannot except with the consent companies under the same management is pro- 
of the company concerned in general meeting,— hibited. Purchase by a company of the shares 
(a) sell or dispose of the undertaking of the com- .of another comeny under the same managing 
pany; (6) remit any debt due by a dircctor. agent is prohibited unless the purchase is ap- 
Provision is made for vacation of office by a proved by a unanimous decision of the board 
director if (a) he fails to obtain within the time of directors of the purchasing company. A 
specified or at any time thereafter ceases to hold managing agent cannot exercise a power to issue 
the share qualification necessary for his a ppoint-, debentures and except with the authority of the 
ment or (b) he is found to be of unsound mind bya directors he cannot invest the funds of the com- 
Court or (c) he is adjudged an insolvent or (d) pany. A managing agent cannot on his own 
he fails to pay calls of shares held by him within account engage in any business which is of the 
six months or (e) he accepts without the sanction same nature and directly competes with the 
of the company any office of profit under the business carried on by the company under his 
company or (f) he absents himself from three management. The directors appointed by the 
consecutive meetings of directors or from all managing agent must not exceed in number 
meetings of the directors for a continuous period one-third of the whole number of directors. 
of three months without Icave of absence or 8. 45 empowers a person to execute deeds on 
(g) he accepts a loan from the company or (hf) behalf of a company in any place situate either 
he enters into contracts with the company with- in or outside British India. Under s. 46 a 
out the consent of the other directors. register must be kept by the company to ensure 
that shareholders may obtain information about 

Section 44 deals with managing agents. A contracts In which directors of the company 
Managing agent cannot be appointed to hold are intcrested. S. 50 provides for the dis- 
Office for a term of more than twenty years ata closure of certain details in the prospectus of a 
timo, A managing agent of a company appoint- company, e.g., information about the under- 
ed before the commencement of this Act cannot writing of shares i.e. the names of the under- 
continuc to hold office after the ge ad of twenty writers, and the opinion of the directors that the 
years from the commencement of the Act. A resources of the underwriters are sufficient to 
Managing agent whose office is so terminated discharge the underwriting obligations; a 
will be entitled to a charge upon the assets of balance-sheet, to be appended to the prospectus, 
the company by way of indemnity for linbilities for a period of twelve months in respect of a 
undertaken by him on behalf of the company. business purchased or proposed to be purchased 
Provision is also wade to secure to the Managing by the company; the disclosure of discount 
agent loans made by him to the company and paid in res pect of sharesissued, to the managing 
remuneration due to him at the time of the ter- agents ; fuller information in res pect of property 
mination of the managing agency. A vast ha purchased or tobe purchased e.g. a8 to the charges 
may remove a managing agent tf he ls convicted on such property; disclosure of fuller informa- 
of a non-bailable offence committed in relation: tion as to subsidiary companies and the sources 
tothe company. The office of a managing agent: from which the purchased company has found 
Will be vacated if he is adjudged insolvent. A! the money for its recent dividends, etc. Under 
transfer of his office by a managing agent wills. 54 a document offering shares or debentures 
be vold unless approved by the company in for sale ls deemed to be a prospectus issued by 
general meeting. A charge or assignment of the comapny. S. 55 is almed at discouraging 
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floatation of companies with insufficient capital. have formed the opinion that the company will 
No allotinent can be made of any share capital be able to pay its debts in full within a period 
of a company unless the amount stated in the of three years from the commencement of the 
prospectus as the minimum amount has been winding up. This is referred to in the Act as a 
subscribed, and the sum of at least five per cent. ‘‘ members’ voluntary winding up.”” A winding 
thereof has been paid to the company. The upin the case of which a declaration has not been 
matters for which provision for the raising of made is referred to as ‘<a creditors’ voluntary 
a Minimum amount of share capital must be winding up.’’ There are certain provisions 
made by the directors are the following, namely: which are applicable to a members’ voluntary 
(a) the purchase price of any property purchased winding up e.g., the company is empowered to 
or to be purchased, (b) any preliminary expenses appoint and fix the remuneration of the liquida- 
and commission payable by the company, (c) tor; the liquidator is empowered to receive 
the repayment of any moneys borrowed in res- shares, policies, etc., a8 consideration for sale 
pect of the foregoing matters, and (d) working of the property of the company, for distribution 
capital. S. 59 18s concerned with a company’s among the members of the company; when the 
power to issue shares at a discount, the issue of affairs of the company are fully wound up the 
redeemable preference shares and the issue of liquidator must calla general meeting of the 
further shares to incrcase the capital of the company for the purpose of laying before it the 
company. Under 8. 63 where a receiver of the accounts; within one weekafter the meeting the 
property of a company has been appointed, liquidator must send tothe Registrar a copy of 
every invoice, order for goods, or business Ilctter theaccountand on the expiration of three months 
issued by the company must contain a statement from the registration of the account the company 
that a receiver has been appointed. 8S. 70 pro- will be deemed to be dissolved. The following 
vides that the directors must attach to every are some of the provisions applicable to a cre- 
balance-sheet a report with respect to the state ditors’ voluntary winding up. The company 
of the company’s affairs, the amount which they must cause a meeting of the creditors of the com- 
recommend by way of dividend and the amount pany to besummoned and the directors must put 
which they propose to carry tothe Reserve Fund, before the mecting a full statement of the posi- 
General Reserve or Reserve Account. Under tion of the company’s affairs together with a list 
8. 72 the balance-shect of the holding company of the creditors of the company and the estimated 
must include particulars as to the subsidiary amount of their claims; the directors must ap- 
company e.g. the balance-sheect, profit and loss point one of their number to preside at the afore- 
account and auditors’ report of the subsidiary said meeting; the creditors and the company 
company. The holding company is empowered may nominate a person to be liquidator; the 
to inspect the books of account of subsidiary creditors are empowered to appoint a committee 
companies and has rights in respect of them to of inspection consisting of not more than five 
demand investigation. S. 81 empowers the persons; the committee of inspection or the 
auditors of a company to attend any general creditors are empowered to fix the remuneration 
meeting of the company to explain the accounts. of the liquidator ; when the affairs of the com- 
S. 82 gives the trustees for debenture-holders pany are fully wound up the liquidator must call 
the right to receive and inspectthe balance-sheets, a gencral meeting of the company and a meet- 

rofit and loss accounts and auditors’ report. ing of the creditors for laying the account before 

nder s. 86 the liability of a contributory will the meetings; within one week after the date 
create a debt payable at the time specified inthe of the meetings the liquidator must send to the 
calls made on him by the liquidator and under Registrar a copy of the account and on the 
8. 87 the surviving coparceners of a contributory expiration of three months from the registration 
who is a member ofa Hindu joint family govern- of the account the company will be deemed to 
ed by the Mitakshara school of Hindu law are be dissolved. The following are some of the 
deemed to be his legal re presentatives and heirs. general provisions applicable to every voluntary 
S. 89 empowers the Registrar to apply for the winding up. The property of a company, sub- 
winding up of a company and defines the cir- ject to preferential payments, on its winding up, 
cumstances in which the power may be exercised. must be applied in satisfaction of its liabilities 
8. 92 PO that after a winding-up order is eh passu, and subject to such application, must 
made by the Court a public official will auto- be distributed among the members according to 
matically become the liquidator untilsome other their rights and interests in the company. The 
person is appointed by the Court. Under s. 96 a rare has infer alia the power of settling 
where the Court has made a winding up order a a list of contributorics, of making calls and of 
statement as to the affairs of the company must summoning gencral meetings of the company. 
be submitted to the official liquidator containing A liquidator must pay the debts of the company 
certain specified particulars. The official liquida- and must adjust the rights of the contributories 
toris also required tosubmita preliminary report among themselves. The court is authorized, 
to the Court as to certain specified matters. on cause shown, to remove a liquidator and 
8. 98 deals withthe constitution of a committee appoint another. Costs of a voluntary winding 
inspection in compusory winding up. The com- up, subject to the rights of secured creditors, 
mittee must not consist of more than twelve must be payable out of the assets of the company 
members being creditors and contributories in poy to all other claims. 5S. 106 adds the 
of the company. The Committce has the right following items receiving priority In a winding 
to inspect the accounts of the official liquidator. up—(a) compensation payable under the Work- 
Under 8. 105 where itis proposed to wind up a men’s Compensation Act, 1923, (6) sums due 
company voluntarily, the directors of the com- toanemployce from a provident fund, a pension 
pany are required to make a declaration, which fund, a ene | fund or any other fund and (c) 
must be supported by a report of the company's the expenses of any Investigation of the affairs 
auditors, to the effect that after having made 4 of a company by inspectors on a report made by 
full inquiry into the affairs of the company, they the registrar, 8. 107 empowers the liquidator 
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where any part of the property of a eoeny 
which is being wound up consistsof land of any 
tenure burdened with onerous covenants, of 
shares or stock in companies, of unprofitable 
contracts or of any other property thatis unsale- 
able, or not readily saleable, to disclaim the pro- 
perty with leave of the Court at any time within 

welve months after the commencement of the 
wind-up. The disclaimer will operate to deter- 
mine from its date, the rights, interest and 
liabilities of the company. Any person injured 
by the operation of a disclaimer will be deemed 
to be a creditor of the company to the amount of 
the injury and may prove the amount as a debt 


in the winding up. Under s. 113 the liquidator 


of a company which is being wound up by the 
Court must pay the money received by him into 
a scheduled bank. S. 116 provides for the 
winding up of companies incorporated outside 
British India which have been carrying on 
business in British India, notwithstanding that 
these have been dissolved under laws of the 
country under which they were incorporated. 
Under s. 117 if the balance-shect of a company 
incorporated outside British India does not 
contain all the information required under the 
Act, it must file supplementary statements giving 
the essentialinformation. Every such company 
must, if the liability of its members is limited, 
give full information of the fact. 8. 118 pro- 
hibits the sale and offer for sale of shares of a 
company incorporated or to be incorporated 
outside British India unless certain specified 
conditions as to the pros 
application for shares or 


Penalty for the issuc of a prospectus or a form|Other than a boundary wall. 


of application in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the section is fine up to five thousand 
rupees. 


Section 119 contains special provisions ap- 
plicable to banking companies. A ‘‘ banking 
company ’”’ is defined as a company which car- 
ries on as its principal business the acce pting of 
deposits of money On current account or other- 
wise, subject to withdrawal by cheque, draft. or 
order. It may in addition engage in any one or 
more opeunen forms of business cnumerated in 
the section ¢.g. act as agents for Government or 
local authorities ; contract for public or private 
loans and negotiate and issue the same ; carry 
on and transact every kind of guarantee and 
indemnity business; undertake and execute 
trustsand undertake the administration of estate 
as executor or trustec. A banking company 
whether incorporated in or outside British India 
cannot after expiry of two years from the com- 


2 Section 
thay ela Acipen ig used in the Act. “ Building ” includes a wall 
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& 8um equivalent to at least one and a half per- 
cent. of the time liabilities and five per cent. 
of the demand liabilities of such company. If 
& banking company has subsidiary companies 
these must not be anything but banking com- 
panies. On the application of a banking com- 

ny, which is temporarily unable to meet 
ts obligations the Court is empowered to make 
an order ve vine the commencement or con- 
tinuance of all actions and proceedings against 
the company for a fixed period of time. 5S. 121 
penalises misapplication of the property of a 
company by an officer or employee of the com 
pany and prevents misuse of securities lodged 
with a ome by its employees under their 
eg of service and safeguards provident 
unds, 


23. The Durgah Khawaja Saheb Act.—This 
Act. changes the constitution of the Com- 
mittee of the Durgah Khawaja Saheb, Ajmer, 
by reducing the term of office of the members 
ftom life to five years and increases the number 
of independent Muslim members in the Committee 
so as to provide for popular and effective con- 
trol over the Durgah Hazrat Khawaja Moinud- 
din Chistiand the Endowments attached thereto 
and ensures the proper collection of income, 
disbursement of expenditure, maintenance and 
publication of the accounts and observance of 
discipline in the Durgah. 


24. The Cantonments (Amendment) Act.— 

2 defines certain terms and phrases 
** Entitled con- 
sumer'’ means a person in a cantonment who 
is paid from the Defence Services Estimates 
and is authorised by order of the Governor 
General in Council to receive a supply of water 
for domestic purposes from the Military Engineer 


Services or Public Works Department. ‘* Mil- 
tary Estates Officer’ means the officer 


appointed by the Governor General in Council 
to perform the duties of the Military Estates 
Officer. Unders. 3 the special power of modify- 
ing the Act in its application is confined to cases 
where a Board is superseded under s. 54 of the 
original Act and to cantonments in Presidency 
towns. 5S. 5 provides for the incorporation of a 
Cantonment Board and the appointment of an 
Executive Officer for every cantonment. The 


_ Executive Officer must be appointed by the 
{Governor General in Council 


rom a Service 
of Executive Officers constituted and controlled 
by Government. The Executive Officer will 
be the Secretary of the Board and of every 


mencement of the Act carry on any form of, Committee of the Board, but he cannot be a 
business not specified in the section. After the| member of the Board or ef any such Committee. 


expiry of the same period a banking company 
cannot employ or be managed by a managing 
agent. A banking company cannot commence 
business unless shares have been allotted to an 
amount sufficient to yield a sum of at least 


fifty thousand rupees as working capital and 


unless a declaration that the sum has been receiv- 
ed by way of paid upea pi has been filed with 
the Registrar. Every banking compan 
out of the declared profits of each yearand before 
any dividend is declared transfer 2 sum equi- 
valent to not less than twenty per cent. of such 
rofits to a reserve fund until the amount of the 
und is equal to the pald up capital, It must 
also maintain by way of cash reserve in cash 








fexceed two thousand five hundred, 
musti tT Cantonments the Board must consist of the 


Cantonments are divided into three classes, 
namely :—(i) Class 1 Cantonments, in which the 
civil population exceeds ten thousand ; (ii) Clays 
tT Cantonments, in which the civil population 
exceeds two thousand five hundred, but does not 
exceed ten thousand ; and (iii) Class ITT Canton- 
ments, in which the civil population does not 
In Class 


following members, namely :—-(a) the Officer 
Commanding the Station; (0) a Magistrate of 
the First Class nominated by the District Magia- 
trate ; (¢) the Health Officer; (d) the Executive 
Engineer; (¢) four ’“Mtary Officers nominated 
by name by the Offic |, ammandingthe Station; 
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(f) seven members elected under this Act. The 
personnel of the Boards of Class II and Class IT: 
Cantonments is also specified. The Governo: 
General in Council is empowered in the case o! 
(a) Military operations or (6) serious adminis: 
trative troubles, to replace the Board in any 
cantonment by a Board consisting of the follow: 
ing members, namely:—{a) the Officer Com. 
manding the Station; (6) one military officer 
nominated by the Officer Commanding the 
Station ; (c) one member, not being a person in 
the service of the Government nominated by the 
Officer Commanding the Station, The term of 
office of such a Board is limited to one year, 
subject to extension by periods of not more than 
one year at a time and also subject to the con- 
dition that the Governor General in Council 
must restore the former Board if the extraor- 
dinary reasons necessitating its abrogation 
have ceased to exist. Unders. 6 the Governor 
General in Council is authorised to extend the 
term of office of all the elected members of a 
Board by one year in order to avoid adminis- 
trative difficulty. Under s. 7 in every Board 
in which there is more than one elected member, 
there must be a Vice-President elected by the 
elected members only and from among their 
number. The term of office of a Vice-President 
will be three years or the residue of his term 
of office as a member, whichever is less. Under 
s.17 every Board constituted in Class I Canton- 
ment or Class If Cantonment must appoint a 
Committee consisting of the elected members 


of the Board, the Health Officer and the Execu- 


tive Engineer for the administration of areas 
in the cantonment declared by the Governor 
General in Council to be bazar areas, and may 
delegate ita powersand duties tosuch Committee. 
The Vice-President of the Board must be the 
Chairman of the Committee. Under 5s. 19 every 
Board must submit to the Governor General in 
Council a report on the administration of the 
cantonment, 8S. 23 empowers the Board, with 
the previous sanction of the Local Government, 
to impose taxes in a cantonment. S. 45 pro- 
hibits the erection or re-erection of a building 
on any land in a cantonment without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Board. Under 8. 46 the 
Board may refuse to sanction the erection or 
re-erection of any building, either on grounds 
sufficient in the opinion of the Board affecting 
the particular building, or in pursuance ofa 
general scheme sanctioned by the Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, the Command, restricting 
the erection or re-erection of buildings within 
specified limits for the prevention of over-crowd- 
ing or in the interests of persons residing within 
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such limits or for any other public purpose. 
The Board, before sanctioning the erection or re- 
erection of a building on land which is under 
the management of the Military Estates Officer 
must refer the application to the Military Estates 
Officer for ascertaining whether there is any 
objection on the part of Government to such 
erection or re-erection. The Board may refuse 
to sanction the erection or re-erection of any 
building (@) when the land on which it is pro- 
sed to erect or re-erect the buildingis held ona 
ease from Government, if the erection or re- 
erection constitutes a breach of the terms of the 
lease, or (6) when the land is not held on a lease 
from Government, if the right to build on it is in 
dis pute between the person applying for sanction 
and the Government. Under s. 49 a Board 
when sanctioning the ercction or re-erection 
of a building must specify a reasonable period 
after the work has commenced within which it 
is to be completed, and if the work ia not com- 
pleted within the period so fixed, it cannot be 
continued without obtaining fresh sanction unless 
the Court has allowed an extension of that period. 
The Board cannot allow more than two such 
extensions. Under s. 51 a Board must direct 
the owner, lessee or occupier of any land in the 
cantonment to stop the erection or re-erection of 
a building,in any case in which the order sanc- 
tioning the erection or re-erection has been 
suspended by the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
the Command, and pursuant to the latter’s order 
must direct the demolition or alteration of the 
building or any part thereof. The Board must 
pay to the owner of the building compensation 
or any loss actually incurred by him in con- 
sequence of the demolition or alteration of any 
building which has been erected or re-erected 
prior to the date on which the order of the 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, the Command, 
has been communicated tohim. Unders. 59the 
Board may receive from the Military Engineer 
Services or the Public Works Department, @ 
supply of water, which must be a bulk supply, 
adequate to the requirements for domestic use 
f all persons in the cantonment other than 
mtitled consumers. The Board must not charge 
60 the Consumers of the water so supplied a rate 
calculated to produce more than the sum of the 
payments made by the Board for water received 
and the actual cost of the supply thereof by the 
Board to the consumers. Unders. 63 no offence 
made punishable under the Act can be 
‘ried by any Magistrate or by any Bench, if 
uch Magistrate or any of the Magistrates 
comeing the Bench is a member of the 
ard, 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led tothe high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1980. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committec of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ‘‘ autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government In India was prescribed | 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the  Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold “in all esscntial 
respects the same pvusition in relation to the 
administration of public affairs’? in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India's Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world, She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
membor of the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity. 


She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 


India’s Attitude. 


On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly asa result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending tnter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
deleyates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure 4 mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off british ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constita- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of Indin Act. Nevertheless, as the Sccretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929. showed, “It has been the 
deliberate object of the Sccretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it: “ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even Its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible reedom of action under the 
Influence of thair Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 
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There are available many illustrations of, 


these principles being followed in practice. 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has ocourred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government, In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty’s 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India has 
articipated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
Q the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of 
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India and the League of Nations. 


League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930, India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, ¢eg., the 
governing body of the International labour 
Office, the Advisory Committee on Oplum 
and Drugs, the Kconomic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. Sir Atul Chatterjee 
from 1921 onwards acted as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and this position was 
oe to his being elected Chairman in 


The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva. Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together, The Bureau ig maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contributioa by 
the Government of India. 


In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet scen their 


League as well as in some important non-| way to adopt the suggestion. 
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Labour in India. 


GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and always has been a predominantly : 
agricultural country and over sixty-five per 


cent. of her working population are dependent 
on the soil for their principe means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. Much the greater 
part of the land is divided up into small holdings 
which are in the hands of cultivating owners or 
of cultivating tenants who work on the fields 
themselves with as many members of their 
families as are able to do so. Little outside 
labour is employed and then only during busy 
spells such as at transplanting and harvesting. 
For the purely agricultural labourer, employment 
on the land is casual and spasmodic: and, 
normally, the cash wages earned by him are 
remarkably low, for the contract of hiring often 
includes a mid-day meal, Even for the members 
of the families of the cultivating owners and 
tenants, employment on the land is seldom 
perennial and is mostly seasonal. It is neces- 
Bary, therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work in order to keep the wolf from the 
door; but, the migration is generally always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land is seldom, if ever, perma- 
nently broken. It is this pool—cultivating 
owners and tenants, members of their families 
and the landless agricultural labourers—from 
which the manufacturing, transport, mining and 
other industries of India draw the bulk of the 
labour which they require. Unlike the West, 
where large congregations of workpeople have 
been completely divorced from the land and are 
permanently settled in industrial towns and 
cities, the proportion of permanent town dwellers 
in India, as compared with the total population, 
is exceedingly small; and, as has already been 
pointed out above, the majority of Indian 
Industrial workers rcturn to and maintain their 
contact with the land. This point cannot be 
overemphasized because it is the most important 
factor for the proper appreciation and under- 
standing of the several problems connected with 
Indian industrial labour. 


It is no doubt true that in many instances it 
is the spirit of adventure or the lure of city life 
which draws the ayriculturist from his land to 
the towns. In most cases, however, the migra- 
tion is due to the efforts of the jobber or a 
recruiting agent to secure the labour which his 
employer requites. Many must be the stories 
that are told to the illiterate and ignorant 

asant of the attractions of employment in city 
ndustries—stories tho telling of which tn almost 


all cases is followed by severe disillusionment— 
but still, where needs must the devil drives, and 
g0 the stream continues to flow. The duration 
of the stuy in a town or city would depend on 
the extent of the need for cash. It may last 
only for a few weeks or it may extend to a few 
months. In many cases, & Member of an 
agriculturist’s family may be required to work 
in a town or city for years in order to send home 
such remittances as he can from his meagre 
wages ; but even then there are always frequent 
returns home either for some festive occasion 
such as & marriage or for partaking in the 
obsequies and religious rites associated with 
a death in the family or for short spells of work 
on the soilduring the busy season. Such workers 
become semi-permanent town dwellers; and, 
as a result of the experience which they have 
gained, are able to secure employment in skilled 
jobs and to command higher wages and better 
conditions of work, 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 


Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State control over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest extent possible. Hours of labour 
were inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of the age at which children could 
be employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and there was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury through 
accidents caused by entanglement with unfenced 
machinery in motion. Employers thought only 
in terms of I. s. d.; and forgetting the human 
factor in the labour which they employed consi- 
dered their workpeople as a speechless and silent 

rt of their factory plants to be worked to the 
imit of the endurance not of the workers but of 
the machinery. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and the rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. Sorabjee Shapurjee Bengall, 
C.LE, however, began to be awakened to the 
existence of evils which by the standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
eaaemmert efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
withstanding strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employers, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children: firstly, by prohibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
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of ago and also in two separate factories on the 
same day; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day; and thirdly. 
by requiring that they should be granted fou 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by_ local 
governments. The lower and upper age limits 
of “children”’ were fixed at seven and twelve 
respectively but the scope of the measure was 
greatly restricted by fixing the number of opera- 
tives necessary to constitute a factory at 100, 
by excluding from the operation of the Act 
those factories which did not work for more 
than four months in a year, and also by exclud- 
ing all establishments which did not use mecha- 
nical power: this last exclusion remaining 
absolute until 1922. The burden of proving 
that an employed person was Over seven oF 
twelve years of age as the Case might be was 
placed on the person accused of employing any- 
one contrary to the law. The Act contained 
no restrictions in connection with the employ- 
ment of adult labour but provision was made for 
the fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous if left unfenced and for the reporting 
of accidents. The appointment of inspectors 
and certifying surgeons was left to the discretion 
of local governments; and the work of inspec- 
tion, like most other duties at that time, was 
thrown at once on the district officers in all 
provinces, District officers had neither the 
time nor the necessary technical knowledge for 
the adequate inspection of factories and it was 
not long before the 1881 Act became almost a 
dead letter in most provinces. 


Early in 1882, the Coroner of Bombay reported 
an incident where a boy of 15, after working 
14 hours in a mill, including the whole night, 
was killed by being entangled in a cog-wheel. 
Of all the provincial governments in India, the 
Government of Bombay has always taken a 

rogressive lead in matters connected with 
abour ; and, following the Coroner of Bombay’s 
report, the Bombay Government obtained the 
services of an English Inspector of Factories, 
Mr. Meade King, for a period of six months to 
study and make a report on the working of the 
1881 Act. His recommendations included the 
alteration in the age limits of children from seven 
to 12 to eight to 13; the lMmitation of their 
hours of work to six per on the restriction of 
the hours of work for females to day light ; the 
Creation of a “ cung persons’ class to include 
all up to 16 and the limitation of their hours of 
labour; and the abolition of the clause limiting 
the definition of “‘ factories’ to works beth 
ing at least 100 persons. Mr. Mcade "8 
report was followed up by a Factories Commis- 
- sion appointed by the Government of Bombay in 
1884 to consider whether any further legislative 
Measures were necessary. ‘‘ The evidence taken 
by the Commission confirmed the view that 
conditions were worst in the smaller factories, 
and particularly in upcountry ginning factories. 
Many of these factories employed less than 100 
persons, and the clause excluding factories which 
did not work for more than four months had 
been expressly introduced with the object of' 
exempting them all from the operation of the 
Act. The work was carried on mainly by! 
women, and evidence given by all the witnesses | 
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familiar with the conditions—nearly all men 
engaged in the management of factories—was 
described by the Commission as ‘a sad tale of 
great want on the one side and cruel cupidity 
on the other.’ Women were employed for long 
ne for 23 hours a day, two or three hours 

ing the longest time for which they could be 
absent. They were kept at work continuously 
till they were exhausted (and they were said to 
die frequently as a result of overwork) and were 
then replaced by frosh women, if they could be 
found. In the busiest season the hands worked 
for several days and nights without stopping. 
There was no other work available, and the 
wage was 3 to 4annas fora day of 16. hours with, 
at times, half an anna as bonus for longer hours. 
The factories were nearly all ill-ventilated, and 
they were covered by corrugated iron roofs in 
many cases, while the machinery was generally 
unfenced*.”” The mentality of the time may be 
judged from the fact that the Commission with 
their professed desire to be ‘moderate’ in their 
findings, urged that in factories working for less 
than six months in a year, women and children 
should be employed daily for only 16 hours with 
two hours’ rest ! 


The stout opposition put up by employers all 
over India at the time against further advance 
in legislation for the control of working condi- 
tions in factories made it very difficult for 
Government to sigs as expeditiously as they 
could have wished in the matter; but, at the 
same time, Government were not unmindful of 
the need for securing as much evidence as 
possible of prevailing conditions in order to 
complete their case for greater regulation. 
Large meetings of textile mill workers were 
organised in Bombay City by persons interested 
in labour welfare and memorials praying for 
better conditions of work in factories were sub- 
mitted to Government. One such memorial 
submitted in 1884 demanded (1) a complete day 
of rest every Sunday, (2) a recess of half an hour, 
(3) the limitation of hours of work from 6-30 a.m. 
to sunset, (4) compensation for injuries and 
disablement, and (5) the payment of wages not 
later than the 15th of the month following that 
n which they were earned. It is significant 
that periods of forty and more than fifty years 
had to elapse before the fourth and the fifth of 
these very elementary demands of factory 
workers in India were granted by the State. 


A landmark in the history of factory legisla- 
tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
of work in factories in the Bombay Presidency 
which was submitted to Her Majesty’s Chief 
Inspector of Factories in England.in 1886 by 
Mr, James Jones, an English Factory Inspector 
who was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1883 as the first permanent specia] 
Inspector of Factories in India. Mr, Jones’ 
memorandum was incorporated by the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories in his report for 

886-87 and it makes harrowing reading, Most 
‘actories worked from daybreak to sunset, 
Sundays were usually working days and, If they 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
the frames, There were no proper intervals 
lor rest or meals. Both women and children 


were worked for excessively long hours. Venti- 
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lation in most factories was extremely bad and‘ 


sanitation left much to be desired. Mr. Jones 
urged that pressure on the Government of India 
from the Home Government was necesfary. In 
March 1889, the Government of India, after 
consulting local Governments, forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India, definite proposals 
for the modification of the 1881 Act. The 
main amendments suggested were (1) the 
reduction of the number of workers necessary 
to constitute a factory to 20; (2) the raising of 
the lower age of children to nine; and (3) the 
restriction in the hours of work for women to 
11. At the suggestion of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
Association, another Factories Commiesion was 
appointed in 1890 to enquire into factory con- 


ditions in Bengal, Bombay, the North West: 
Provinces and Oudh. On this occasion, female: 


operatives were strongly opposed to any limita- 
tion of their hours of work if a similar limita- 
tion were not made for the hours of male opera- 
tives, and the Commission therefore recom- 
mended that the Government should have power 
to exempt any or all women from the clause 
limiting their hours to 11 daily. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 


It is not necessary for the purposes of this note 
to trace the various stages leading up to the 
passing of the 1891 Amending Act and it will 
be sufficient to state that, as finally passed, it 
represented a big advance on the Act of ten years 
before. The main features of the new Act were: 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
necessary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50 
andthe grant of the power to local Governments 
to notify concerns employing 20 or more persons 
as factories ; (2) a compulsory stoppage of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all operatives except those employed In factories 
working on the basis of approved shifts; (3) 
provision for weekly holidays; (4) the fixation 
of the lower and uppcr limits of the age of 
‘‘children ’* at nine and 14, the limitation of 
their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, and the prohibition of their employment 
indangerous work; and (5) the limitation of 
the dafly hours of work of women to 11, the 
restriction of their employment during 8 p.m. 
and 5 a.m., and the provision that if women 
were worked for the full eleven hours permitted 
by the Act shard & should be given rest intervals 
amounting in the aggregate to at least an hour 
and a half per day. Government accepted the 
recommendation of the Commission of 1800 
for the exemption of any or all women from the 
operation of the regulation of their daily hours 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1891 Amending Act. The Act was 
regarded generally as the final word on the 
question of factories and His Excellency Lord 
Landsdowne 8 ere in the Legislative Council 
at the time sald, ** We believe that the effect of 
our measure will be to place factory labour in 
India on a proper footing and our Bill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions but a settle- 
paid as flnalas any settlement ofsucha question 
can be,”” 


Apart from the mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in the ‘eighties by human!- 
tarian sccial reformers for the purpose of memo- 
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tialising Government for improvement of con- 
ditions of work in factories, Indian factory 
labour was almost up to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, a silent and unorganised 
factor in the huge industrial organisation that 
was rapidly coming into being in India. Trade 
unionism was non-existent and there was no 
channel through which the Indian workman 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. The strike as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive conditions was almost un- 
known and such industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated in favour of the employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 


INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


The last decade of the nineteenth century 
saw the advent of two new factors in the 
ficld of industrial labour in India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen conditions in Indian factories. 
The first was the introduction of electricity for 
purposes of factory lighting and the second 
was the widespread epidemic of plague. By 
1900, the majority of the cotton textile mills 
in Bombay City and almost all the jute mills 
in Bengal were lit by electricity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great epidemic 
of plague, which first broke out in Bombay 
City in 1896 and soon spread to other centres 
in India, resulted in the reduction of the labour 
force in most centres to a third to a half of its 
normal strength. Theimmediate effect of these 
two events was a considerable increase in 
working hours. Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and night working and 
evidence is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives continuously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day, In Bombay 
City there were actually auctions for labourers 
at street corners. The weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute mills, however, began to 
be alarmed at the competition from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
millowners were not unwilling that Government 
should step in and prohibit night working alto- 
gether. Factory industries were, however, 
saved from further restrictive measures owing 
to serious slumps which occurred in both the 
cotton and the Tate trades at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, The problem of limiting 
hours of work of adult workers appeared to have 
solved itself and Government decided that no 
immediate action was necessary. The result 
was that an urgently needed reform was post- 
poned by a decade. 


The ravages caused by the plague were, how- 
ever, not entirely devoid of some good effects. 
The heavy mortality caused by it had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers; and the 
inequality between the demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a considerable 
improvement in agricultural wages. Both 
cultivators and agricultural labourers felt that 
there was little need to search for additional 
work by migrating to the towns from where 
reports were continually forthcoming of ex- 
cessive hours of work in factories which were 
lit by electricity. Such industrial workers ag 
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remained in the towns therefore began to feel 
more independent than they did before; and 
the beginning of the twentieth century saw the 
first awakenings of a sense of class conscious- 
ness among industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
wherever employers tried to force those con- 
ditions upon their workmen they were met by 
opposition. Black-leg labour was not avail- 
able to the same extent as before and a few 
stray strikes met with instantaneous success. 
These early successes led to disputes of a more 
widespread and concerted character—disputes 
which resulted in a general all-round improve- 
-ment in wages. Employers began to find that 
a spirit of bargaining was slowly but surely re- 
placing the old tacit acceptance by the workers 
of such rates and conditions as they chose to 
offer during the earlier decades of the growth 
of Indian industrialism. 


Labour in India. 


than in textile factories, there was not the same 
difficulty in obtaining the labour required. 
In a few individual cases, the managements of 
some mills admitted that they had increased 
both their output and their profits substantially 
as aresult of reductions in hours but it was to 
be at a much later date that these solitary 
instances were to receive more general 
confirmation, 


As far as the hours of work of women factory 
workers were concerned, the 1891 Act had res- 
tricted them to eleven per day; but, owing to 
a fairly general demand from women for hours 
coincident with those for men, local Governments 
had granted several exemptions to individual 
factories and groups of factories permitting the 
employment of women during hours parallel 
with those for men. The restrictive provisions 
of that Act as far as the employment of women 
was concerned were therefore partially ineffec- 


There was no further advance in factory legisla-|tive. It was hoped, however, that the reduction 


tion in India for twenty years after 1891. 


The! which the Act had made in the hours of work of 


period 1891-1911 was one of changing conditions| children to seven per day would result in a 
and of investigation. It was also marked by!diminution in the demand for child labour- 


intense industrial activity in the country. There 
was a rapid expansion in road and railway con- 
struction with a collateral activity in building, en- 
gineering and mining. The number of factories 
rose from 656 in 1892 to 2,403 in 1911 and the 


average daily number of persons employed | 


in these factories increased from 316,816 to 
791,944 over the same period. The cotton and 
the jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the demand for labour began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on, A 
greater number of factories began to be lit by 
electricity and night working was quite a com- 
mon feature in all branches of the textile in- 
dustry, Most of the cotton and the jute mills, 
however, did not work on the basis of shifts as 
they do to-day and the same batch of workpeople 
who entered a mill in the early hours of the 
morning were expected to continue working 
through the day and the evening into the late 
hours of the night. Hours of work in cotton 
mills in Bombay averaged fourteen and a half 
and in the jute mills in Bengal fifteen per day ; 
and when one thinks in terms of averages one 
must not forget that in averaging there must 
be several units in frequencies higher than 
the average. ‘‘ The result of the scarcity of 
labour was to increase the interest of the employ- 
ers in ,making conditions more attractive. 
The raising of wages was one step, the provision 


of houses was another....Inside the factory | 


less was done to make industrial labour 
attractive... It was an axiom with a number of 
employers that labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered cxcessive by those 
who worked.”’ The Inspector of Factories in 
Bengal, however, considered that the large 
number of strikes which were occurring in that 
province in the first decade of the present 
century were directly attributable to long hours. 
Criticising the belief that the Indian labourer 
** preferred to do a little work over a long period 
than to work hard forashort period ’’ he remark- 
ed that “‘ the latter system never appears to have 
been tried so that this opinion may be taken 
as mere supposition”; and in his reports he 


pointed. out on more than one occasion that in po 


hope that was not fulfilled, both on account. of 
the acute shortage of adult male labour and the 
higher wages that were demanded by able 
bodied men. The annualstatistics of the average 


_daily numbers of persons employed in factorics 


show that whereas the numbers of men employed 
rose by a little over 147 per cent. in 1911 as 
compared with 1892, similar increases in the 
numbers of women and children employed 
amounted to 164 and more than 175 per cent. 
respectively. But over and above the employ- 
ment of a comparatively larger proportion of 
children, there were flagrant evasions of the 
provisions of the Act both by the employment of 
under-aged children and by compelling them to 
work for considcrably longer than the permis- 
sible hours. Both the 1881 and the 1891 Acts 
had provided for certification but this was not 
compulsory and the burden of proving that a 
child whose illegal employment was complained 
of was not under the prescribed age rested with 
the accused. Convictions were difficult to obtain 
because both then as now there is much room 
for honest differences of opinion regarding the 
ages of Indian children. No certificates of 
fitness were necessary before children could be 
employed and employers were consequently 
left in a position to do much as they liked. 


It is noteworthy that the lead in the matter of 
a statutory reduction in the hours of work of 
adult workers was given by the Bombay mill. 
owners, 


The agitation against ‘‘ Sweated Jabour’’ 
conditions started by two of the leading 
newspapers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken up by the operatives and at a large meeting 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on the 
24th September 1905 a demand was made for a 
twelve-hour day. Frightened at the prospect 
of being faced with a general strike In the cotton 
mills in the elty, the majority of the Bombay 
mills agreed to work a twelve-hour day up to 
the lst December and a thirteen-hour day 
thereafter. The Government of India drew up 
a draft Bill and sent it to local Governments for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
intment of a Committee (the Freer-Smith Com: 


workebeps, where hours had always been shorter (mittec) to makea preliminary survey of hours 
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and conditions of work of Docc of all ages to restrict these hours still further, As far as 
and sexes employed in factories. The Com- women’s hours were concerned, they actually 
mittee recommended the restriction of the hours proposed that the statutory maximum should be 
of adult workers to twelve per day; and, Increased from 11 to 12. It is noteworthy that 
following the Berne Convention of 1906, also only one member (Dr. Nair) dissented from the 
recommended that night work for women should Commission's findings in the matter of adult 
be prohibited. hours, Dr, Nair recommended a limitation 

in the hours of adult male workers to twelve 


APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY per day and a continuation of the 11-hour day 


for women with less power to local Governments 

LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. to grant exemptions. ate findings of the 

The findings of the Freor-Smith Committee GOmmission were circulated, to all provincial 
made the appointment of a Commission inevi- criticisms received, the Government of India 
table and the Home Government in October 1907 drew up @ fresh Bill “ to consolidate and amend 
announced the appointment of a Factory Labour the law regulating labour in factories.’ This 
Commission with seven members under the Bil] was introduced in the Governor-General’s 
chairmanship of the Hon'ble Mr, (afterwards Sir) Legislative Council in July 1909. In drafting 
W. T. Morrison, L.C.S. The terms of reference the Bill, the Government of India followed the 
were ‘‘to investigate, in respect of all factories proposals made by Dr. Nair rather than by the 
in India, the questions referred to Sir Hamilton majority of the Commission 
ed cee pominiiee aoua soot oe ° 
suggestions and recommendations which that 
Committee has made. oa The Commission THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 
made a complete survey of factory conditions * 
in India, and their report, which was published ,, Want of space prevents us from recounting 
in 1908 gives a comprehensive account of con- the various stages through which the Bill had 
ditions at the time and of the defects of the a sel noe it enat arid Lona on ne ae 
existing legislation. appoattlin ain ait quarters: but ‘this wae ie 56 

The Commission endorsed the abuses and the strong as that which met the proposals of 
evasions of the 1881 and 1891 Actsin connection Government in the ‘cighties and the ‘nineties, 
with the employment of children. They found It is interesting, however, to observe that one 
that in Calcutta, the headquarters of a factory association which submitted a last minute 
inspector, from 30 to 40 per cent, of the children ™emorial to the Select Committee of the Legisla- 
employed half-time in jute factories were under tive Council to whom the Bill had been referred, 
the legal age of nine yeurs and that 25/|after alluding to ‘ the protest which in point of 
per cent. of the young full-timers were under the | unanimity and emphasis has seldom if ever been 
legal age of fourteen years, In 17 out of 29 equalled in the case of Indian legislative pro- 
cotton mills visited outside the Bombay Presi- jects’’, prayed that “‘even ‘at this eleventh 
dency, all the children under 14 years of age were hour it is earnestly hoped that the revolutionary, 
regularly worked the same hours as adults. dangerous and unnecessary legislation contem- 
In many factories the provisions of the Act Plated should not be persisted in.”’ 


with regard to the weekly holiday and the daily : rhode 
rest interval were more or less ignored, Factory. The 1881 Act endeavoured to place a limitation 


ree 3 on the hours of work of children emploved in 
Tees Ai thaeayi ol wey Fevily Oath Ris factories. The 1891 Act introduced a further 
es fon nf Meee limitation in children’s hours and, for the first 
no stepa to stop tiem. The Vorumission Stated time, placed a limitation on the hours of work of 
that inspections of large factories by District | women, The 1911 Act sought to make a begin- 


Magistrates or Civil Surgeons was a useless “. $ 
ning in the restriction of the hours of work of 
formality so far as the administration of the jult males by prescribing that men’s hours in 


sete ad it should meee toon yaad Tecom- textile factories should not exceed twelve per day. 


It was not considered necessary to limit men’s 

As far as the findings of the Commission with hours in other types of factories because it was 
regard to the question of the hours of work of believed that excessive hours were only to be 
adult males is concerned, it must be admitted, found in the textile industry. Endeavours were 
that looked at from the point of view of opinions made to prevent circumventions of the Act 
held on the subject to-day, they must appear to firstly by providing that mechanical power 
have been of a rather halting character. The should not be used in textile factories for more 
Commission were unanimously of opinion thet than twelve hours per day; and, secondly, by 
s0Me limitation was essential but the majority prescribing that no persons should be employed 
were opposed to any direct Hmitation. Their in any factory except between the hours of 
arguments were :—(1) that no case had been five-thirty in the morning and seven in the 
made out in favour of spplying a principle which evening. In both cases local Governments were 
had not been accep elsewhere ; (2) that vested with powers to grant relaxations in cases 
direct limitation involved a restriction of the where factories worked on approved systems 
working hours in all factories whereas such of shifts. The provisions of the 1891 Act in 
restriction was only necessary in textile factories ; connection with women’s hours were maintained 
(3) that it would not be possible to enforce such but with the difference that the rest interval of 
& restriction owing to the necessarily small cadre an hour and a half prescribed for women who 
of the inspecting staff ; (4) that most capitalists were made to work for the full permissible hours 
were it pape to it; and (5) that if the working was reduced, This was done in order to limit. 
hours of adult males were limited to 12 or 13 the spreadover. Children’s hours in textile. 
per day, attempts would be made in the future factories were reduced to six per day and more 
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stringent Measures were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compulsory rest interval 
of half an hour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for those 
employed in continuous process factories. A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of the operatives and several changes 
designed to make inspection more effective and 
to both prevent and punish breaches of the Act 
were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions. 

The 1911 Act was brought into force with 
effect from the lst of July 1912. The administra- 
tion of the new legislation did not prove to be as 
difficult as was anticipated partly because textile 
employers in particular were beginning to 
realise that longer hours with the same sets of 
operatives did not necessarily mean greater 
production and that reductions in hours of 
work wherever they had been brought into 
effect had not reduced efficiency. Substantial 
increases in the provincial factory inspection 
staffs did much to prevent evasions of the 
Act but the abuse of the employment of children 
in two separate factories on the same day began 
to assume more serious proportions after the 
passing of the 1911 Act. ‘“‘ The reduction in 
children’s hours in textile factories, coupled 
with the exclusion of many children owing to 
stricter certification, led to a serious restriction 
in the supply of child labour, and in some 
centres many 2@ child worked a full day under 
two names and with two certificates."’ 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Matters in connection with the administration 
of the Factories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to be regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed by the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1914-1918. Metaphorically, the whole world 
was in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into it too. The large contingents of Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to 
supplied with clothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also being made by both belligerent and 
other countries for raw products. Here was the 
opportunity for which India had been waiting 
for generations and she was not slow in seizing 
it with both hands. Much of her available arable 
land was put under cultivation, and there was an 
immediate and rapid expansion in every 
sphere of her industrial activity. Factories 
sprang up everywhere like mushrooms ; and all 
available means of transport were requisitioned 
for the carriage of men, beasts and goods to the 
ext and to the seats of manufacture. Indian 

bour was consequently faced with a more than 
capacity demand for its services. Local Govern- 
Ments were by employers with requests 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factories. The ranks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned as a result 
of some inspectors having joined the fighting 
forces and the duties of factory inspection were 
entrusted to officers already overburdened with 
other work, All the good preparatory work 
which had been done during the two years 
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following the coming into effect of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the board—but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to be during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours they de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
loyers were making better profits than before. 
ices of all commodities were, Moreover, 
rising and Indian operatives, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases in 
wage rates—demands which were not always 
granted without strikes; but the few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and vere short-lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages of work reached compromises 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intervals. Apprehen- 
sive, however, of their workpeople demanding a 
continuation of the higher rates after the war 
had ended, many employers all over India and 
rticularly in the textile industry in the Bombay 
sidency resorted to the device of granting 
wage increases in the form of war or dearness 
allowances over the basic rates of 1914—a 
pee which cotton millowners in the cities of 
mbay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and in 
severa] other centres are adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of their action in this matter 
employers referred to the sliding scale allowances 
dependent on cost of living indexes which were 
introduced in munition and other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war. 


One of the most vexed questions in Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant increases in rates unless they 
are forced to do 80, Wages in 1916-17 were 


be undoubtedly higher than what they were in 


1914, but at the same time, real wages (earnings 
expressed in terms of sufficlency in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower than in the pre-war year; and 
consequently, industrial workers were very little 
better off than they were before the war. At 
the same time, however, the foundations for 
a better standard of life were being laid. Ex- 
cessive hours of work, however, still continued 
to be the feature in all branches of indust 

and conditions inside the factories had worsened. 
Owing to the influx of large bodies of persons 
into the towns, housing became hopelessly 
inadequate and rents soared to heights which 
forced several local Governments to pasa 
legislation to control them. Temporary 
bastees (collections of improvised huts and 
shelters) sprang up everywhere and these were 
a standing menace to the maintenance of the 
good health of town and city populations. Many 
of the new factories which had been erected 
during the war to meet the demand for muni- 
tions and army clothing were just mere shelters 
with roofs and sides built of corrugated metal. 
Conditions in such factories during the summer 
and the wet seasons were extremely oppressive. 
Little attempt had been made to study the 
questions of proper ventilation In the older 
factories or of the manner in which the ili 
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effects of excessive humidification in weaving 
sheds could be mitigated. Employers still 
continued to think in terms of dividends and it 
would not be incorrect to say that greater care 
was taken of the machinery than of the human 
element in front of it. aps in muster rolls 
caused by the serious iliness or death of num- 
bers of operatives could always be filled without 
expense ; or at the worst, at the cost of a few 
rupees paid to a jobber or a recruiting agent ; 
but, replacements of uncared for and neglected 
machinery would considerably reduce available 
profits and agency commissions. This should 
not, however, be taken as indicating that 
there were no humanitarian employers 
in India. Most of the larger engineering work- 
shops were controlled by Englishmen and 
forcigners many of whom had had actual ex- 
perience of work in foreign factories before they 
became industrial entrepreneurs in India; and, 
in many of these concerns, hours of work were 
reasonable and the welfare of the labour employed 
was given a fair measure of studious considera- 
tion. Indian employers were also not lacking 
in pioneer work in the field of industrial welfare 
and the late Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, the 
late Mr. Nowrosjee Wadia, the late Mr. Morarjee 
Goculdas and the late Mr. Bomonjee Petit 
did much to provide decent housing and proper 
medical facilities for the workers employed in 
the many large cotton mills which they con- 
trolled in the cities of Bombay and Sholapur. 
But taking all industries as a whole, very little 
was dono for the welfare of labourand humani- 
tarian employers were like the proverbial needles 
in a haystack, 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 


The victorious and successful emergence of 
Great Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1914-1918 led the people 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the dawn of an utopia 
had at last arrived. Everybody expected that 
prices would fall, that there would be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous prosperity for industry, 
trade and commerce. All these hopes were, 
however, destined to be blasted sooner than the 
Worst pessimists could have foreseen. The 
end of the war saw an unprecedented epidemic 
in the form of influenza sweep over the face 
of practically the whole world. The ravages 
wrought by this new ‘ plague’ were probably 
the worst in India and it was responsible for 
a total death roll of over cight million persons. 
Contrary to the expectations of the masses 
and also of many who should have known 
better, prices instead of falling rose more sharply 
than ever before—due, in a large measure, 
to the unprecedented depreciation in the cur- 
rencics of most European countries. Merchanta 
and manufacturers all over the world had made 
phenomenal profits during the period of the 
war—thirtocn large jute mills in Bengal alone 
paid dividends of 200 per cent. and over for 
the year 1918—and with the gradual ctesing 
down of munitions works and factories engage 
in the manufacture of war materials, these 
Merchants and manufacturers were lo 
for new fields for investment. 


oking ' 
Property valua- 
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tions increased fivefold and more. The huge 
reconstruction loans raised by the victorious 
nations were subscribed several times over 
within a few hours of the lists being opened. 
Prices of industrial securities rocketed and 
there were still large amounts of liquid funds 
available for further investment. Industrialists 
therefore got together and floated big companies 
for transport services by rail, road, sea and air, 
for the construction of new mills and factories 
and for the exploitation of mineral resources. 
The most tempting prospectuses were issued 
and both the gullibles and the wiseacres hastened 
in a mad rush to get allotments in the portions 
of the share capital which were available for 
subscription by the public, The prices of the 
shares of several of these new Companies doubled 
or trebled even before the share certificates 
had been issued. Hectic building activity was 
evident everywhere and this was naturally 
followed by heavy demands for all types and 
kinds of labour, 


Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 
trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 
was the one which Indian labour secured at the 
end of it. The great influenza epidemic had 
left large gaps in the ranks of available labour 
especially as the age groups between 20 and 
40 had suffered most heavily and a situation 
very similar to that which followed the great 
plague of the ‘nineties was created ; but on this 
occasion there were no auctions of mill workers 
at street corners because as the result of a coun- 
try wide cxpansion in transport services labour 
had become much more mobile. Notwith- 
standing this, fancy rates of wages were deman- 
ded and were, in many cases, paid. Wages, 
In the more organised industries, however, 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in prices and real 
wages began to become appallingly low. The 
beginning of the year 1919 therefore saw the 
outbreak of industrial strife on a scale pre- 
viously unknown. Although sporadic strikes 
had occurred prior to and during the war, the 
power of the strike as an economic weapon for 
securing redress of grievances had not been 
generally recognised by Indian labour. ‘“ The 
workers, who were for the most part villagers 
endeavouring to improve their position by a 
temporary allegiance to industry, were sub- 
missive and unorganised; and if conditions 
became too distasteful, the natural remedy 
was not the strike but the abandonment of the 
mill or of industry generally.’’ As has already 
been pointed out above, a number of industries 
were making phenomenal profits and the em- 
pares could, by concerted action on the part 
of labour, have n forced to pay phenomenal 
wages; but strikes on any organised scale up 
to then were rare and the employers, as hag 
already been pointed out, were not giving any- 
thing away unless they were absolutely forced 
to do so. Prices, however, were still rising and 
it was literally becoming almost impossible for 
the workers to meet even their most necessary 
expenditure on tho existing rates of wages. 
Had employers then exercised greater vision 
and been a little more farsighted than what 
they were in the matter of granting adequate 
increases in wages themselves without being 
forced to do 80, the history of the labour move- 
ment in India during the last eighteen years, so 
far at least as industrial disputes are concerned, 
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might have been entirely different. Employers, 
however, were deaf to the approaching roars 


of thunder and they had to pay the eventual 
penalty for their short-sightedness in this matter. 


The war had done much to educate Indian 
labour in the conditions of work prevalent 
and the methods of agitation adopted in other 
countries. Conditions, particularly as regards 
working hours, which had formerly been accepted 
as inevitable, were no longer regarded as toler- 
able; and while trade unions, as they are 
understood in the West, were still almost 
unknown, the value of concerted action was 
being rapidly realised. A number of strike 
committees were formed and many large strikes 
of a fairly concerted character met with almost 
instantaneous success in severalindustrial centres 
in India. The idea of organisation for the pur- 
pose of securing Concessions received a substantial 
measure of recognition everywhere and it was 
not long before some of the earlier strike com- 
mittees formed themselves into trade unions 
similar to those which had been formed in the 

revious century in most European countrics. 
These earlier unions were formed with two main 
objects in View: (1) increases in wages; and 
(2) reductions in hours of work. The first was 
an imperative economic necessity. The second 
had received considerable support from the 
Indian Industrial Commission which had been set 
up by the Government of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- 
mine and report upon the possibilitics of further 
industrial development in India’ and to make 
recommendations with particular reference to 
new openings and to assistance by Government. 
Ton their report which was published in 1918, 
the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
India in favour of a ten hours day and they 
recommended that the possibility of reducing 
the existing statutory maximum hours should 
receive further examination. There was a 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic of 1918-19 
in the winter of 1919-1920 and although it was 
not of such severity as the earlier one it was 
nevertheless severe enough to be responsible 
for a total mortality in India of considerably 
over a million. The acute shortage which had 
been created in the supply of available labour 
by the earlier epidemic was accentuated by the 
later one. This gave added strength to the 
labour organisations that were Coming into being 
as the result of the successes which had been 
gained by the earlier strike committees in the 
ane of wage increases and reductions in 

ours. 


The allied problems of excessive hours and the 
shortage of labour, were, however, to be tem- 
porarily solved by factors the operation of which 
nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
bilisation of the armies of the war and the closing 
up of the various munitions works had disbanded 
tens of thousands of both men and women who 
in anticipation of re-employment in the great 
industrial enterprises which were being floated 
everywhere had spent the savings which they 
had secured during the war. Pre-war indus- 
tries in the belligerent countries could not 
moreover, be re-organised at once. It was 
suddenly realised that resources would have to 
be husbanded and there was a perceptible decline 
in the purchase of commodities and the demand 
for manufactured goods. Production had neces- 
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sarily to be eased off for stocks were accumula. 
ting. The spectre of unemployment loomed 
large. But, employers had learnt their lesson 
re, the difficulty of securing workmen during 
periods of acute shortage of labour and they 
were not prepared to disband large bodies of 
their work-people. They were, therefore, 
not unwilling to consider reductions in hours of 
work. Some employers who had already 
reduced hours found that production far from 
having fallen off had actually improved. A new 
angle of vision came into being and the trail 
was laid for reforms of a world wide and far 
reaching character which were to be introduced 
in all countries as the result of the formation 
of the International Labour Organisation. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles refers to the fact that ‘“‘ the failure 
of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries.’’ In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
cognised by the High Contracting Parties to be 
‘‘ofspecial and urgent importance’’ but also 
brought into being the International Labour 
Organisation which was entrusted with the task 
of securing, a8 far as practicable, the observance 
of these principles. The duties of this organisa- 
tion which was to be controlled by a Governing 
Body consisting of members representing Govern- 
ments, employers and labour from all countries 
of chief industrial importance, and from other 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information regarding conditions of employ- 
ment in all countries and to present reports of 
such enquiries to the International Vabour 
Conference which was to meet periodically. 
Each subject was to be discussed at first at one 
and later at two sessions. After a first pre- 
liminary discussion, the views of various Member 
States were to be invited on tentative proposals. 
The International Labour Office would then 
re-examine these proposals in the light of the 
criticisms and opinions received and submit 
a final Report with a Draft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next Conference for a 
final discussion and decision, It was laid down 
that it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countrics to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Recommendation. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington on the 20th 
October 1919 and sat for a month. India, as 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
was among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indjan delegates were Sir Louis Kershaw and 
Sir Atul Chatterjee representing the Govern- 
ment of India, Sir Alexander Murray represent- 
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ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M. Joshi 
representing Indian labour. The Conference 
was asked to consider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including the eight hours 
day, unemployment, the night work of women 
and young persons, the employment of children, 
maternity benefits and industrial diseases. 
‘The Conference met in an atmosphere of 
optimism which later experience has shown to 
be unjustified and this, and the inadequate time 
allowed for the examination of the immense 
agenda made it difficult for it to examine critically 
the various proposals in detail. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that, while the deliberations of 
the Conference had a wide influence, and none of 
their decisions failed to produce its effect in 
legislation, difficulties which became apparent 
later have so far prevented many countries from 
translating into law the conclusions embodied 
in the more important Conventions adopted,’’ 
The Washington Conference adopted the Hours 
Convention, but as far as India was concerned, 
her delegates were able to impress the Conference 
that the adoption of an 8-hour day would be 
too revolutionary a change for the country and 
would never be accepted by Indian employers. 
The Conference therefore agreed to grant 4 
special relaxation in the case of India and it 
was decided that a beginning should be made 
by the introduction of a 60-hour week in factories 
subject to the Indian Factories Act. 


The ground for a reduction in factory hours 
had, however, already been partially prepared 
by the Government of India who, acting on 
the recommendations made in the matters by 
the Industrial Commission, had circularised all 
local Governments in June 1919 on the subject. 
After referring to the possibility that shorter 
hours might Mean greater production, the 
Government of India, in their circular letter, 
said that they believed that there was a con- 
siderable body of opinion among the more 
enlightened factory owners that the hours of 
labour might well be reduced without injurious 
effects on the output of the Indian mills. The 
replies showed a general consensus of opinion 
in favour of a ten-hour day or a sixty-hour week. 
The subsequent endorsement of a sixty-hour 
week for India by the Washington Conference 
received further support from the workmen 
themselves in the winter of 1919-20 which 
saw the recrudescence of industrial strife of a 
greater intensity than that of the vear before. 
The principal cause again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging far behind the continued rise 
in prices and that real wages were again falling. 
On this occasion, however, the workmen did 
not limit their demands to increases in wage 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded both increases in wages and reduc- 
tions in hours of work. Concerted strikes in 
the cotton mills of Bombay, Ahmedabad and 


Cawnpore resulted in the employers conceding : 


a ten-hour day in addition to the granting of yi) be found in a special section towards the 


higher wages. In March 1920, the Millowners’ 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial 
to the Viceroy asking for a statutory reduction 
of hours of work in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten-hour day broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced hours of work 
in Indian factories and an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 
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CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


In this short historical sketch of the growth 
of the labour problem in India references have 
frequently been made to the _circularisation 
to local Governments by the Government of 
India of the proposals in connection with 
factory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the Government of Bombay in 
appointing Committees of Enquiry to examine 
certain phases connected with the conditions of 
work in factories in the Bombay Presidency. 
But apart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected with labour by 
the Factories Commission of 1907 and the 
Industries Commission of 1916, there was 
little co-ordination between the Centre and 
the Provinces in matters connected with labour, 
and there were no provincial or all-India en- 
quiries of a general character into industrial 
wages or conditions of employment in indus- 
trial establishments. It is true that certain 
provinces had conducted quinquennial en- 
quiries into agricultural wages but the results 
of these enquiries were of a very meagre and 
limited character. The participation of India 
in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public in questions 
connected with labour made it necessary both 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of labour in the central and provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, 
Part. 2, Rule 26) framed under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, industrial matters included 
under the heads “‘factories’’ and ‘* welfare 
of labour ’’ fell within the scope of the provin- 
cial legislatures, and the heads “regulation 
of mines’? and “inter-provinecial migration ’’ 
were central subjects. The Government of 

ndia established a Labour Bureau in the year 
1920 and the Governments of Bengal and 
Madras created special appointments of labour 
officers in the same year. The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of bulletins on certain phases of factory work 
but before its utility could be established the 
office was abolished in March 1923 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee, The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigators and an adequate 
statistical staff to deal with all questions con- 
nected with labour was taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay who created a Labour Office 
in 1921. Further details in connection with 
this office and other matters dealing with 
Government administration of labour subjects 


end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 


A Bill to amend the Factories Act of 1911 
was introduced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and 
was passed into law in January 1922. The 
Amended Act was brought into effect from 
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Ist July 1922. The main provisions of the new 
law as it now stood were as follows :— 


1. The definition of the term ‘factory’ 
was improved so as to bring within its scope 
all concerns using power and employing not 
jess than 20 persons. At the same time, local 
Governments were invested with powers to 
declare as factories any concerns which were 
engaged in a manufacturing process and which 
employed not less than 10 persons whether 
power was used ornot. The exemption hitherto 
enjoyed by indigo, coffee and tea factories 
was removed; and the clause contained in 
the 1911 Act permitting an abrogation of the 
restrictions relating to hours of work, holidays, 
etc., in respect of persons working in a place 
within the precincts of a factory where no 
power was used or where power was used for 
the purpose of moving or working any appliance 
in connection with the bringing or taking 
of any goods into or out of the factory was 
omitted. 


2. Effect was given to the Washington Con- 
vention re minimum age of children empires 
in factories by raising the lower Jimit of the age 
of a child from 9 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15. The restriction of 
children’s hours in textile factories to six per 
‘day which was imposed by the 1911 Act was 
made universally applicable to allfactories. The 
provisions relating to the certificates of age of 
children were improved by prescribing that 
only those children who were within the speci- 
fied age limits and who were fit for employ- 
ment should receive certificates and that the 
certificates granted to children who were sub- 
sequently found to be unfit could be revoked. 
No child was to be worked for more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour; and no child could be employed in 
two factories on the same day, For employing 
a child in two factories on the same day a parent 
oF . cuaree could be fined to the extent of 

8, 


3. Both the 1891 and the 1911 Acts res- 
tricted women’s hours to eleven per day but 
both Acts permitted relaxations in respect 
of prohibition of night work and the limitation 
of daily hours of women employed in cotton 
gins and presses. The 1922 Act restricted 
women’s hours to eleven per day and to sixty 
per week and totally prohibited their employ- 
ment at night between the hours of 7 p.m, and 
5-30 a.m. except in seasonal factories in the 
fish curing and canning industries. 


4. The 1911 Act had restricted men’s hours 
to twelve per day in textile factories alone. 
The 1922 Act restricted men’s hours in all 
factories to eleven per day and to sixty per 
week. The further restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act on the working of textile 
factories were removed, 


5. All operatives were to be given a com- 
pulsory weckly holida pice: tothe limitation 
that no worker would be made to work for more 
than ten consecutive days without a holiday. 
Provision was also made for the grant of a com- 
pulsory rest interval of one hour to all adult 
workers after every period of six hours’ work or, 
at the request of the employees concerned, of 
two half-hour periods after five hours’ work. 
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In factories working for 84 or less hours a 
grant of an interval of half an hour was 
permissible subject to the consent of the 
operatives and the sanction of Government. 


6. Exemptions on defined principles were to 
be permitted in respect of the restrictions 7e. 
the weekly holiday, rest intervals and daily 
and weekly limitation of hours of work of adult 
males employed in continuous process factories 
or in occupations connected with power and 
maintenance plants or in the case of force 
majeure, 


7. Provision was made for controlling 
excessive artificial humidification when injurious 
to the health of the operatives. (In this con- 
nection the Government of India appointed 
Mr.T. Maloney, a textile expert from Lancashire, 
to make an enquiry intoand to make recommen- 
dations on the use of artificial humidification 
in cotton mills in India, Mr. Maloney’s report 
was published early in 1922 and most of his 
recommendations were adopted by all textile 
mills without further legislation on the subject 
at the time.) Various other provisions dealing 
with the health and safety of the operatives 
were also incorporated in the new Act. 


8. The rule-making powers of local Govern- 
ments were extended to meet the additional 
requirements of the new legislation; and the 
Governor-General was, in addition, empowered 
to make rules for the adequate disinfection of 
wool used in factories in order to prevent in- 
fection from anthrax. 


9. The limit of maximum fine for single 
offences against the Act was raised from Rs, 200 
to Rs. 500; and a new principle was introduced 
by providing that a court imposing a fine in 
respect of an offence causing bodily injury 
or death could pay the whole or part of the fine 
recovered as compensation to the injured or in 
the case of a workman’s death to his legal 
representatives, 


Subsequent amending Acts were passed in 
1923, 1926 and 1931 but the changes affected 
by these were designed rather to meet admini- 
strative difficulties which had been experienced 
in the working of the main Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altering any of the main principles laid 
down in 1922. Factory staffs were adequately 
expanded in all provinces by recruiting as 
Inspectors men who had the necessary technical 
experience and district and other officers who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
factory inspectorial duties were completely 
divested of them although all district collectors 
were appointed ez-officio Inspectors of Factories. 
This was done in order to provide for an early 
inspection of a factory in the absence of a proper 
Inspector if a report was received of an alleged 
breach of the Act. 


PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER 
LABOUR LAWS. 


Indian labour was jubilant at the successes 
which it had gained as a result of the paesing 
of the Factories Amendment Act of 1922. 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen’s compensation In 
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the case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade unions were under the considera- 
tion of the Government of India who were 
consulting local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated. Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were also under consideration and 
the Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commendations of the Provincial Leyislative 
Council, appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Committee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Reed, editor-in-chief of The Times of 
India “to consider and report on the practi- 
cability or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industria] 
disputes’’. In their report, the Committee, 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 
of the life of their workpeople so as to make 
them more contented and less amenable to the 
influence of outside agitators, recommended 
that a statutory tribunal on the lines of the 
Industrial Court created by the United Kingdom 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the Bombay 
Presidency: and that all strikes which could 
not be settled without Government intervention 
should be referred to this Court. The Govern. 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew up a Bill on the subject 
which was introduced inthe local Legislative 
Council in 1923-24. In the meanwhile, how- 
ever, the Government of India informed the 
Government of Bombay that they themselves 
were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
local Government to abandon their own measure. 
The Workmen’s Compensation and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India Trade 
Disputes Act was not passed till 1929. The 
main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the special 
sections dealing with these subjects. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the year 1922. Some of the first. 
tasks to which the Labour Offico created by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
were to compile a cost of living index for working 
classes in Bombay City, to mako an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class families 
and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work in the cotton mill industry in the 
Bombay Presidency. The cost of living index 
compiled by that offico—the first of its kind in 
India—showed that wha for a slight fall 
during tho carlicr months of the year 1920, prices 
had been steadily rising after the end of the war 
for the next two years. The peak was reached 
in October 1920. The annual average of the 
monthly index numbcrs (1914=100) for that 
year was 183, A gradual decline, however, set 
n from the beginning of the following year and 
the annual average for tho year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure for 1920. A 
Curther fall of nine points was registered in the 
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annual average for the year 1922. The year 
1923 opened with a sharp decline to 156; but 
for the next five years—that is, up to the end 
of the year 1927, the optimum monthly variation 
was within eleven points between 150 and 161. 
The Report of the Family Budget Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards of earnings and expenditure of 
some two thousand representative working class 
families and single men during the years 1921 
and 1922 but no comparable figures were avail- 
able for any other year. The report of the 
cotton mills’ wages enquiry which was published 
early in 1923 showed that the real wages of cotton 
mill workers in Ahmedabad were thirty-three 
per cent. higher in 1921 than in 1914. Later 
investigations conducted by the Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures, especially 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
wages had been based were very defective but 
this was not known at the time the report 
was published ; and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association made the first organised post-war 
move in India for wholesale reductions in wages 
by announcing that the wages of all workmen in 
the Ahmedabad cotton mills would be reduced 
by 20 per cent. with effect from the 1st April 
1923, The strike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mill workers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred in that city. It affected 
56 out of 61 working mills, involved nearly 
45,000 workpeople and resulted in a total time 
toss of nearly two and a half million man-days. 
It began on the Ist April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of which wages were to 
be reduced by 15§ per cent. instead of by 
20 percent. Labour received a rude shock and 
it iain felt that the turning of the tide had 
set in. 


There can be no doubt that as compared with 
the standards of wage rates and prices which 
were prevalent during the peak period of 1920, 
real wages continuously improved with the 
steady decline in the level of prices which first 
set in in the month of November of that 
year. The point, however, is whether the 
wage rates of 1914 and 1920 were sufficient to 
maintain a decent standard of life. Studying 
the question from such fragments of statistical 
information as are available, the answer must 
be definitely in the negative. Contemporary 
observers of those periods give harrowing des- 
criptions of insufficiently clad, half starved and 
unkempt men, women and children rising 
from street pavements in the cities in the early 
hours of the morning and dragging their bodies 
to their factories and places of employment 
to earn pittances of an average of six to eight 
annas (six to eight pence) a day for work lasting 
for anything between twelve to fifteen or more 
hours per day; and although this description 
could not apply to all-industrial workers in 
India, It did apply to fairly large proportions of 
them, and the remainder were not very much 
better off. JIndging the standards of life of 
Indian workers in 1914 from the standards 
which labourin all the industrialised countries 
of the work! are endeavouring to maintain 
to-day, they must be considered as appallingly 
low and one can well sympathise with Indian 
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workers for attempting to clothe and feed|and the Millowners’ Association, By hours a 
themselves and to live as human beings ought |decided to reduce the dearness allowanpour was 
to be able to do. 20 per cent. with effect from the Ist Scpmt of the 


In an carlier paragraph it was stated that in| 19°, This decision, if it had been anment, 
granting Cae 8 ee during the poriod by the workers would have meant. an all , 
of high prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton |2¥erase cut of about 12 per cent, in theirs were i 
mill owners had resorted to the device of giving |4e8. They were not likely to take it etlons 1. 
the increases in the form of percentage additions |40WN, but as is usual with strikes in (ndisnd daly 
to war or dearncss allowances over the basic| Warning was given of the threatened stiof adult 
rates of 1914 or of some other year between On the 1th September 1925, 33,249 worketories 
1914 and 1917. In the case of the cotton mills from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by th and 
in Bombay City these allowances had amounted th of October there was a complete stoppageforca 
to 80 per cent. over baste rates for weavers and | Of work in all the textile mills in the city and, 
to 70 per cent. for spinners and women. In jaland of Bombay, The Government of Bombay ), 
1918-1919 when cotton mills were making , 


held several conferences with the representatives 
phenomenal protits, the Bombay Millowners’ of both sides and several proposals and counter tie 
Association met demands for a participation in 


proposals were considered but neither of the Led 
these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 


parties ai pe likely to give in. Hn oe 
one month's pay for all cotton mill workers in| OCCASION, towever, the Government of India (¥! 
Bombay City provided a full year’s sorvice had|C™* to the rescue of both the cotton milly, 
been put in during the year for which the bonus |@™dustry and the Iabour employed in ft by 
was paid, Proportionate bonuses were to be suspending, for the rewoinder of the fluancial 5, 
paid to those who had served for lesser periods, | Ye°" the collection of the excise duty of 3b ti}, 
This bonus was paid annually for five years| Per cent, Which had Deen levied on cotton jog 
between 1919 and 1923; but at the beginning of | ™#MWfuctures in India for several yours PS ting 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the The Millowners’ Association had given repeated 4, 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payment of the annual bonus. This 
bonus had come to be regarded by the workers as 
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assurances to both the Government of India’? 

and the local Government that the old rates 

of Naa arp i bas if the excise uty ern, 
a definite part of thcir wage contract and whe were abolished anc the strike therefore Virtua kona. 
it was not maid in the middle of Tanuity tt ended as soon as the Viecroy's Special Ordinance th, 
the wages for December as it usually was, the announcing the suspension of the excise dut Vere 
workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went was published at the end of Novetubwr, Rach) ¢ 
out on strike. The Government of Bombay of the successive general strikes which occurred, jy - 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship] 5" the cotton mill industry in Western India 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the High Selene) apd 2088, “wed Dione: Sevens Mt 
Court of Judicature of Bombay, as a fact-finding | tensity than its predecessor and the strikqng: 
body “to consider the nature and basis of the {Of 102 Was no exception, It reais 
bonus which had been granted to the employees loss of nearly eleven million working man-dayae 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 and to| {0 the industry and the workpeople lost consi 
declare whether the employces had established derably pte _ ctore anid & quarter ¢ 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal or|'UPCes in wages. But, “the strike was a 
equitable ” to the payment of puch a bonus, Victory for the workers and showed that, 
The Committee were also requested to enquire epite OF tivcir Tibvereay and ee 
into the profits made by the Bombay mills|**tion, they were able to take concerted aétior 
between 1919 and 1923 and te.’ fy rt on the and to offer & stubborn resistance sgaliet 80), i 
contention of the millowners:€hil Ben fita of attack Oieibelr wages.” At the sama time”, a 
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mere to be that the jute industry Is 
my under British management 
¢eontrol of men who take greater 
derstanding the problems connected 
; labour which they employ, Tha 
f disputes in the cotton mill industry 
hole of India during the same quin- 


Statement of Industrial Disputes for the 
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yn spinning and weaving 


Engincering (excluding railway workshops)  .. 
Railways (including railway workshops) 
Mines 

Others 
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It is significant that although only 59 of the/in other industries, 


Abolttion of Cotton Excise Duty. 
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quennium was only three and a half times 
as great as that in the jute industry but 
the total loss in working days was nearly seven 
times as much and amounted to nearly twenty- 
five million man-days. Summary statistics 
for the main industrics are incorporated in the 
following table :— 


Quinquennium 1921-25. 


rs 














Number Number of 

auptios, | teeatten, | Maree 

505 815,341 24,967,386 

146 575,570 3,454,358 

65 71,590 1,031,779 

59 135,254 3,687,504 

29 30,632 261,198 

350 291,327 3,915,681 

ee . 
1,L54 | 1,919,714 37,317,904 





It is the ‘personnel’ strike 


total number of 1,154 strikes in the period under] which is the most injurious to industry as it 


review occurred on Indian railways (including 
railway workshops) and that the total number! 
of workpeople involved was less than a quarter 
of those involved in disputes in jute mills, the 
loss in innn-days was a quarter ofa million days 
more. The group “ others”? in the above table 
ineludes ports, road transport services, munici- 
lities, etc. This group also came in for its 
airshare of industrialstrife with 350 strikes and 
& total loss of nearly four million man-days, It 
“Gyaot possible in this short note to analyse the 
Yes and the results of these 1,154 disputes by 
trices. It may be interesting, however, 
€te thatas far as causes are concerned, 641, 

es or 65 per cent. of the total number of! 
utes during the quinquennium arose over 
tions of pay and bonuses, 239 or ZL per 
over matters connected with ‘ personnel ’ 
be74 or 24 per cent. over other matters. If 
“sults are similarly analysed, 200 strikes or, 
reent, of the total onded entirely in favour; 

» workers and 762 or 67 per cent. in favour, 
semployers. In 179 or in 16 per cent. of 
’sputes, the workers were only partially 
Metsiul. No statistics are available to show 
xtent to which trade unions in India played 

‘set or indirect part in conducting these 

tes or in bringing about settlements but 
the personal experience of the compiler of 
~ te, he ean say that this was, except in 
s of some of the bigger strikes, very small 
Quite an appreciable number of the. 

b under consideration arose over matters 

‘| with ‘ personnel.’ This head includes 

: for tho dismissal or reinstatement of 
rindividuals, generally jobbers in textile 
Fand ehargomncn, mukadams and maistries 
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occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
previous notice, 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 


The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinqucnnium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation, There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter expericnce which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned, Governments and employers had 
vompleted extensive industria housing 
chemes, many employers had = expanded 
their. activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also ofsomerclaxationand recreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent, All 
these and other factors were conducing to &@ 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, The chicf Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse balancesin their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting littl: or no return on the capital 
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workers for attcmpting to clothe and feed 
themselves and to live as human beings ought 
to be able to do. 


In an earlier paragraph it was stated that in 
granting increases {n wages during the period 
of high prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
mill owners had resorted to the device of giving 
the increases in the form of percentage additions 
to war or dearness allowances over the basic 
ratcs of 1914 or of some other year between 
1914 and 1917. In the case of the cotton mills 
in Bombay City these allowances had amounted 
to 80 per cent. over basic rates for weavers and 
to 70 per cent. for spinners and women. In 
1918-1919 when cotton mills were making 
phenomenal profits, the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association met demands for a participation in 
these profits by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
one month’s pay for all cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City provided a full year’s service had 
been put in during the year for which the bonus 
was paid. Proportionate bonuses were to be 
paid to those who had served for Iesser periods. 
This bonus was paid annually for five years 
between 1919 and 1923 ; but at the beginning of 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payment of the annual bonus. ‘This 
bonus had come to be regarded by the workcrs as 
a definite part of their wage contract and when 
it was not paid in the middle of January with 
the wages for December as it usually was, the 
workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
out on strike. The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the Higt: 
ourt of Judicature of Bombay, as a fact-finding 
body “to consider the nature and basis of the 
bonus which had been granted to the employees 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 and to 
declare whether the employees had established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal or 
equitable ” to the payment of such a bonus. 
The Committee were also requested to enquire 
into the profits made by the Bombay mills 
between 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
contention of the millowners that the profits of 
1923 did not justify the payment of the annual 
bonus, The report of the Committee was 
entirely in favour of the employers and the strike 
was broken immediately after its publication 
but not before the industry had lost, nearly eight 
million working days. This strike was greater 
in sprpomon than any previous strike which 
had occurred in the country. It would be 
interesting to observe that as far as the question 
of the equity of the bonus was concerned, the 
Committee held that “ the millworkers had not 
established any enforceable claim, customary, 
legal or equitable to the payment annually of a 
bonus, by which we mean that in our opinion 
a a claim would not be upheld in a court 

of law.” . 


ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


The next big concerted attack by employers 
on Wage rates in India was made in 1925 by 
the millowners in Bombay City. The cost of 
living index remained more or less stationary 
but the cotton millindustry was passing through 
a period of severe and unprecedented depression. 


Labour in India, 


and the Millowners’ Association, Bs a 
decided to reduce the dearness allowanyas 

20 per cent. with effect from the 1st Septhe 
1925. This decision, if it had been ac 

by the workers would have meant an all} 
average cut of about 12 per cent, in theirto 
ings. They were not likely to take it ‘é. 
down, but asis usual with strikes in Indiy 
warning was given of the threatened stt. 
On the 15th September 1925, 83,249 worke 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by th 
6th of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile mills in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Government of Bombay 
held several conferences with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter- 
proposals were considered but neither of the 
partics appeared likely to give in. On_ this 
occasion, however, the Government of India 
came to the rescue of both the cotton mill 
industry and the labour employed in it by 
suspending, for the remainder of the financial 
year, the collection of the excise duty of 3} 
per cent, which had been levied on cotton 
manufactures in India for several years past. 
The Millowners’ Association had given repeated 
assurances to both the Government of India 
and the local Government that the old rates 
of wages would be restored if the excise duty 
were abolished and the strike therefore virtually 
ended as soon as the Viceroy'’s Special Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise ae 
was published at. the end of November, Tach 
of the successive general strikes which oce'rr:” 
in the cotton mill industry in Western - 
between 1923 and 1928 was more seve 
intensity than its predecessor and the ! 

of 1925 was no exception. It resulted 

loss of nearly eleven million working ma% 

to the industry and the workpcople lost- 
derably more than a crore and a quart 
rupees in wages. But, “the strike was & 
victory for the workers and showed th.., a 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate organi 
sation, they were able to take concerted actior 
and to offer a stubborn resistance against any 
attack on their wages,’’ At the same time 
however, it is significant that “the employer. 
did not give way until they had secured fron 
Government a concession for which they hac 
pressed before arriving at the decision to effec 
& cut in wages,’’ 


It will have been noticed that so far 
prominence has been given only to the big 
industria] disputes that occurred in the textile 
industry in Western India. This should not 
be taken to mean that other industries and thy 
other provinces in India were not troubled wit) 
industrial strife. As soon as Indian labou 
had realised the potential value of the strik 
as a weapon for securing redress of grievancer 
strikes began to get extremely frequent anc 
the quinquennium 1921-1926 saw the outbrea 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involvin 
nearly two million workpeople and causing | 
total loss of thirty-seven and a quarter millioi 
working days, Of these, 146 disputes involvings¢ 
575,570 workpeople and resulting in a loss @g 
nearly three and a half million working da’: 
occurred in the jute mills in Bengal. Strik «es 
in the jute mills are not of such frequent oce -ur- 
rence or a8 severe in intensity as they are ir 1 the 
cotton mill industry; and the main revason 


a eeied 


Abolition of Cotton Excise Duty. 
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for this appears to be that the jute industry is quennium was only three and a half times 


almost entirely under 


British management as great as that in the jute industry but 


and under the control of men who take greater the total loss in working days was nearly seven 
pains in understanding the problems connected times as much and amounted to nearly twenty- 


with the labour which they cmploy. The five million. man-days, 


Summary — statistics 


number of disputes in the cotton mill industry for the main industries are incorporated in the 
in the whole of India during the samo quin- following table :— 


Consolidated Statement of Industrial Disputes for the Quinquennium 1921-25. 


Industries. 


Cotton spinning and weaving 


Jute ee Os eee Pe iw 


Engincering (excluding railway workshops) 


Railways (including railway workshops) 
Mines 


Others - $s pa ae a ee 


Total 


It is significant that although only 59 of the 
total number of 1,154 strikes in the period under 
review occurred on Indian railways (including 
railway workshops) and that the total number 
of workpeople involved was less than a quarter 
of those involved in disputes in jute mills, the 
loss in man-days was 4 quarter ofa million days 
more. The group ‘‘ others ’’ in the above table 
includes ports, road transport services, munici- 
palities, etc. This group also came in for its 
fair share of industrial strife with 350 strikes and 
a total loss of nearly four million man-days. It. 
is not possible in this short note to analyse the 
causes and the results of these 1,154 disputes by 
industries. It may be interesting, however, 
to state that as far as causes are concerned, 641 
strikes or 55 per cent. of the total number of 
disputes during the quinquennium arose over 
questions of pay and bonuses, 239 or 2L per 
cent. over matters connected with ‘ personnel ” 
and 274 or 24 per cent. over other matters. If 
the results are similarly analysed, 2U0 strikes or 
17 per cent, of the total ended entirely in favour 
of the workers and 762 or 67 per cent. in favour 
of the employers. In 179 or in 16 per cent, of 
the disputes, the workers were only partially 
successful. No statistics are available to show 
the extent to which trade unions in India played 
a direct or indirect part in conducting these 
disputes or in bringing about settlements but 
from the personal experience of the compiler of 
this note, he can say that this was, except in 
the case of some of the bigger strikes, very small 
indeed. Quite an approciable number of the 
disputes under consideration arose over mattert 
connected with‘ personnel,’ This head include: 
demands for tho dismissal or reinstatement of 
particular individuals, generally Jobbers in textile 
mills; and chargemen, mukadains and maistries 








Number Number of 

aisptes, involved, | MANUa¥s}oe 
505 815,341 24,967,386 

146 575,570 8,454,356 

65 71,590 1,031,779 

59 135,254 3,687,504 

29 30,632 261,198 

350 291,327 3,915,681 

| 
1,154 1,919,714 37,317,904 


| 





in other industries, It is the ‘personnel’ strike 
which is the most injurious to industry as it 
occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
previous notice. 


A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE, 


The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their respective positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to Hie as far as wages were 
concerned, Governments and i had 
completed extensive industria houring 
chemes, many employers had expanded 
their. activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 

to make breaches of the law most difficult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of sufficient rest and 
also ofsomorelaxationand recreation, Absences 
from work began to get more frequent, All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
lecided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 
labour, Tho chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showiug adverse balances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the shareholders 
were getting little or no return on the capital 
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which they had invested inindustry. Theshare- free of communist control, Cotton mill workers 
holders were consequently becoming somewhat in Ahmedabad are in a peculiarly happy position 
restive, and harangues at the annual general owing to the excellent conciliation and arbitra- 
company meetings by the more disgruntled of tion machinery which exists in that centre for 
them were becoming frequent enough to be the settlement of industrial disputes. One of 
noticed. The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton the earliest trade unions in India was that of the 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1926had cotton mill workers of Ahmedabad, Very 
also made a number of recommendationsaiming fortunately both for the industry and for the 
at a more efficient conduct and management of labour employed in it this union has been under 
cotton mills in India. The more progressive the control and influence of Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
firms ,thereupon, began to devise waysand means and Mr, 8S. G. Banker, and under the management 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater of two extremely able, far-sighted and level- 
roduction at less cost. The methods ofrationa- headed men in the persons of Messrs. Gulzarilal 
isation which had been successfully attempted Nanda and Kandubhai K. Desai. With com- 
in the West received a measure ofstudious con- mendable farsightedness the Ahmedabad mill- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton owners had agreed to the formation of a 
mill agents in Bombay City —Messrs. E, D.. le coset arbitration board consisting of Mr, M. 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs. James Finlay and! K. Gandhi as the representative of labour and 
Company, and Messrs. Killick Nixon and ‘the Chairman of the Millowners’ Association as 
Company—decided to try out schemes whereby the representative of the employers. All dis- 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after putes which could not be settled by conciliation 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. between the union and the management of the 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of Millor mills concerned or by negotiation between 
which Messrs. E, D. Sassoon and Company were the union and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a Association were to be referred to the permanent 
prolonged strike in that mill. arbitration board for settlement, In the event 
h 1 f ‘al of the arbitration board failing to reach an agreed 
The annual averages for numbers of industrial so)tion, the constitution laid down that the 
disputes, workers involved and total time lost in matter should be referred by the board to an 
the cotton mill industry in India for the five aproed sarpanch or umpire whose decision would 
vears 1921 to 1925 were: 101 strikes, 163,068 be final and which both partics to a dispute 
workers involved and 4,993,477 man-days lost. woylq be bound to accept. Although there have 
The corresponding averages for the two years been many strikes in the Ahmedabad cotton 
ee ene po were ‘6 58 strikes, 29,400 workers mills during the last fifteen years—mainly over 
ca a ak Pisin vs 4 tpagy A lost—figures questions of personnel and rates—the Ahmed- 
hype Si ve pg a The =orone, . abad cotton mill industry, except for the big 
rationalisation in Indian industries synchronised gisnyte which occurred in 1923 over the question 
with the entry of the principles of communism o¢ 9 reduction of 20 per cent, in wages, has been 


into the country and the formation of the 
Workers and Peasants Party on models similar entircly free from the type of general strikes that 


: have occurred at frequent intervals in the 
to those obtaining in Bolshevist Russia. Many ; 
communists secured appointments on the Bombay mills and this has been entirely due to 


executives of several trade unions in India and ap gett Galo ereunlocaee ond thread 
ala at dieses belles telk be ioeitinr o Pinoy ‘Xamination of their grievances and demands 
to go on strike on the most flimsiest of pretexts. by the permanent arbitration board. 
The immediate object of these communists was The most disastrous of the strikes which 
not so Much to improve the condition of indus- occurred in the year 1928 was that in the cotton 
trial workers as to cause prolonged stoppages mills in Bombay City and which alone was 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of responsible for the loss of over twenty-two 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages and a half million working days out of a total 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of aj] Indian industries in that year. The direct 
stable Governments, sauige of this disastrous strike which lasted from 
ihe middle of April to the beginning of October 
THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE was the fear of unemployment created by the 
IN INDIA. decision of certain millowners to introduce 
rational’ methods of work in their mills. 
The year 1928 was one in which a handful of And although it must be admitted that the 
communist agitators in India secured a large Communists had no hand in the starting of this 
measure of control over her industries through ‘trike by the downing of tools by the workers 
their almost complete domination over labour. in the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group of mills, 
They engineered large scale strikes in most they id assumed control over affairs once 
industries and brought several to the verge ofan it had begun and they saw to it that the con- 
almost complete standstill, It is significant, Seeretion soon spread to every millin the cit 
however, that the workersin the mining industry and island of Bombay. There were four sma 
and in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad were free unions of cotton mill workers in Bombay City 
of their evil machinations. The Indian Mines at the beginning of the year 1928. The most 
Act of 1923 had not given miners the same hours important of these was the Bombay Textile 
as factory workers and had permitted a twelve- Labour Union formed by Messrs. N. M. Joshi 
hour day; and most miners live close to the and R. R. Bakhale, members of the Servants 
mines in which they are employed. This to- of India Society in 1925. These unions formed 
gether with the fact that few mines are situated a strike committee for the conduct of this 
close to easily accessible towns left the miners strike, The communist leaders formed a new 
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association of workmen in the industry and 
called it the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
which they registered under the 1926 Act. 
This union also formed a strike committee of 
their own. The two committees were acting 
in opposite directions for some time but wiser 
counsels prevailed and they agreed to drown 
their differences and to form a Joint Strike 
Committee of thirty members—~15 from each 
side. This committee carried on _ several 
negotiations with the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay ; and the Hon'ble the General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, Sir Ghulam 
Husein Hidayatallah, presided at several 
conferences to which the representatives of 
both sides were invited. When the strike 
first broke out neither side had made 
demands. The Joint Strike Committee how- 
ever, 800n formulated demands which are now 
historically known as ‘The Seventeen 
Demands.” These demands were mct by the 
owners by a scheme of standard wages for all 
mills in Bombay City framed on the basis of a 
reduction of 7% per cent. in weavers’ wages. 
Separate schemes of standard rates were put 
up for mills which intended working on the 
basis of rationalisation. The Joint Strike 
Committee drew up their own lists of standard 
rates. At a later stage, the Association pro- 
posed a body of uniform standing orders or rules 
of conduct for the operatives of all mills in 
the city. It was obvious that these various 
demands and counter-demands, schemes and 
counter-schemes could not possibly receive the 
adequate and careful consideration which they 
deserved, in an atmosphere of turmoil and 
hatred. The communist Icaders of the Joint 
Strike Committee harangued huge mass meetings 
of the strikers daily on the principles and 
advantages of communism. Relicf measurcs 
were organised but funds amounting to less 
than two lakhs of rupees could not support 
nearly a lakh and a half workpcople for a 
period of nearly six months and large batches 
of cotton mill workers consequently left the 
city for their homes and villages. 


APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 


The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay again convened 
another conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Husein Hidayatallah., 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off the strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an impartial 
committee of enquiry to examine the various 
queshons under disputc. The Hon'ble the 

eneral Member gave the necessary undertaking 
on behalf of Government, and the terms of 
reforence were agrecd upon at the conference, 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
as Government announced the appointment 
of the committee under the chairmanship of the 
Hon'ble the Acting Chief Justite of the High 
Court of Bombay, Sir Charles Fawcett. 

The deliberations of the Fawcett Committee 
lasted for over five months and their report 


which was published on the 26th March 1929 
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still continues to be one of the standard works 
of reference on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held that the proposals of the 
Millowners’ Association for the standardization 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the 
numbers to be employed on different types of 
machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the 
Association’s proposal to effect a cut of 7} 
per cent. in weavers’ wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged against its adoption. 
The Committee recommended that the Asso- 
clation should drop the proposal if the labour 
leaders agreed to give their co-operation in 
working the scheme for the standardisation of 
wages. The Committee also held that that 
part of the standardisation scheme which was 
called the ‘Rational’ or ‘“ Efficiency ’’ 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills while raising 
their wages and providing conditions favourable 
for the extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
Committee further held that the Association’s 
proposals with regard to standard standing 
orders for the operatives about the conditions 
of their employment were, in the main, fair and 
reasonable. With regard to the seventeen 
demands formulated by the Joint Strike Com- 
mittee some of the demands which were con- 


sidered to be fair and reasonable were— 

(a) That the millowners should not vary any 
of the prevalent conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations; and that 
the Association should not permit its 
individual members to vary the condi- 
tions of service to the disadvantage of 
the workers without the sanction of 
the Association ; 


(b) Rates of new varieties should be fixed 
by the Association in consultation with 
the representatives of the workers’ 
organisations ; and that all piece rates 
should be posted departmentally in 
detail; and 


(c) That there should be no victimisation of 
men who had taken part in the strike 
or any union activities, 


Among the more important demands which 
were held to be unfair and unreasonable were 
those relating to the granting of substantial 
increases in wages to those workers whose 
average Monthly wages were less than Rs. 30 
and the abrogation of the new orders which had 
been issued requiring certain workers to clean 
their own machinery and to carry tickets of 
attendance. On balance, the findings and 
recommendations of the Fawcett Committee 
were More favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. The other important strikes durin 
the year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron an 
Steel Company’s Works at Jamshedpur, the 
Rast Indian and South Indian Railways, in the 
Fort Gloster Jute Mills and in the textile mills at 
Sholapur and Cawnpore. Want of space pre- 
vents a detailed description of these disputes; 
but it may be stated that a significant feature of 
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the disputes during the year 1928 was the growth | resort to firing in order to prevent the strikers 
of picketing and intimidation which in some cases | from causing injury to person or damage to pro- 
resulted in violence and bloodshed. In the perty. The following table gives, by industries. 
Bombay Cotton, the Bengal jute and the two the main statistics in connection with the disputes 
railway strikes the police were compelled to of 1928 :— 


Claseifeation of Industrial Disputes in 1928. 





Industries. a ake pea tiie : Ee Days lost. 
disputes. involved. 

Cotton and woollen mills =e 323,484 24,851,274 
Jute mills . 64,524 1,556,808 
Engineering workshops 37,688 3,148,706 
Railways (including railway workshops) | 49,400 1,874,313 
Mines | 638 | 5,104 
Others—miscellaneous .. be 7 53 31,117 | 211,199 

Total . | 506,851 coms | 31,647,404 


THE BOMBAY RIOTS OF 1929. 


The result of the general strike in the Bombay 
cotton millsin 1928 was a great moral victory for 
the communists and the membership of the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union which they had 
formed during the earlier days of the strike 
was reported as having reached the enormous 
figure of 55,000 within a few months after the 
conclusion of the armistice of the 4th October. 
Government were, however, not allowing the 
communists to ride rough-shod over industry 
and labour as they did in that year and thirty 
of the more prominent and avowed communists 
were arrested in March 1929 under section 121-A 
of the Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy 
under the direction of the Communist Interna- 
tionaland other associated bodies, to deprive the 
King of the sovereignty of British India; but 
not before their doctrines had resulted in a 
considerable loss of life and property in Bombay 
City. Towards the end of the previous year 
they had organised another large-scale strike of 
the workers of the oil companies in Bombay. 
This industry is manned by a considerable pro- 
portion of Pathans and the highly inflammatory 
speeches which the communists had delivered 
to the strikers in both the cotton and the oil 
strikes were responsible for the outbreak, in 
Bombay City, on the 3rd February 1929, of riots 
and disturbances on a scale which the city had 
seldom cxperienced before. Rioting lasted for 
several days and martial law had to be declared 
before it could be quelled. The net result of the 
tiots was.a death roll of 149 persons and de- 
struction and. damage of property valued at 


several lakhs of rupees, The Riots Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into the causes and the 
handling of these riots found that their origin 
was in the speeches which had been delivered by 
communist agitators during the cotton and the 
oil strikes, 


AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRE- 
DRESSED GRIEVANCES. 


The widespread industrial strife of the year 
1928 brought out several facts in connection 
with Indian labour prominently to the surface. 
The most important ofthese was that the 
workers employed in Indian industries had a large 
accumulation of grievances which required early 
examination and redress, if possible. A very 
large majority of the settlements of the disputes 
that had occurred in the decade following the 
end of the Great War were hardly ‘ settlements ’ 
at all if the word is considered in the sense of 
solutions acceptable to both sides. In most 
cases the workers had been beaten into sur- 
render owing to the fear of unemployment 
consequent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
siveness as the result of the complete exhaustion 
of their resources, Although the trade union 
movement had penetrated into most industries, it 
has not even yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile industry in Ahmeda- 
bad, covered the majority of the workers in any 
particular units or groups of units; and in no 
case had any union collected at sufficiency of 
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funds to finance a strike. Very few of the ecxist- 
ing unions had secured complete recognition by 
the employers concerned and in most cases the 
illiterate workmen had no level-headed persons 
to argue their cause with their employers. In 
those cases where strikers had met with com- 
plete or partial success, the settlements were 
mostly of an excecdingly patchwork character 
and it was obvious to any observer that few of 
the existing sores had been permanently healed 
Kmployers were stillthinking of wages in terms of 
comparison with the levels of the pre-war year 
and not from the point of view of their sufficiency 
for the maintenance of a decent standard of life. 
No attempt was made to enquire as to how far 
any particular wage could be considered as a 
minimum wage and all discussions centred round 
the determination of the percentage increase over 
the levels of 1914. 


LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 


In an earlier section reference has been made to 
the three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
passed in the years 1922 and 1923: (1) The 
Factories Act of 1922, (2) The Indian Mines Act, 
1923, and (3) The Workmen's Coipensation 
Act, 1923. These Acts had conferred several 
benefits, privileges and advantages on Indian 
workmen; but as compared with similar pieces 
of legislation in the other industrialised countries 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character. This was due to the fact 
that in treading new ground, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed with cireum- 
spection anda measure of caution. The original] 
proposals formulated by the Government of 
India had, in all cases, been considerably modifled 
and whittled down as a result of the opinions 
given by the provincial Governments and the 
opposition of employers’ organisations when the 
proposals or the Bills based on these proposals 
were circulated for opinion, Still further 
modifications had to be accepted by Government. 
in the central] legislature in order to ensure a safe 
passage for each measure. Great credit. must, 
however, be given to that great stalwart of 
Indian labour, Mr. N. M. Joshi, who has fought 
many a hard battle on the floor of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly during the last fifteen years on 
behalf of Indian Jabour, 


MR. N. M. JOSHI. 


Under the Government of India Act, 1919, one 
seat (nomination by Government) is reserved for 
Indian Iabour, Mr, N. M. Joshi has 
nominated to represent Indian labour at each 
successive Assembly since the introduction of 
the reforms. He has attended several sessions 
of the International Labour Conference and is a 
member of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. Of all the labour 
leaders in India, Mr, Joshi has had unique 
opportunities of studying almost all questions 
connected with Iabour and there is to-day 
nobody in India who is better qualified to speak 
on behalf of Indian labour as a whole. Mr, 
Joshi has successfully moved various resolutions 
both in the Indian Legislative Assembly and at 
the International Labour Conference for enqui- 
ries into several phases of conditions of employ- 


ment in Indian industries and for the introduction ; 


been H 
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of new labour laws for India. If India, to-day, 
has a code of labour laws which compares very 
avourably with the similar codes of other 
countries it is due largely to the influence and the 
pressure which Mr. Joshi has brought to bear on 
the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in the matter. 


APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


Reverting to the labour laws of 1922-1923, 
seven years’ administration of these laws 
had brought several defects to light. Certain 
administrative defects had been rectified by 
Amending Acts but if, was gradually felt that 
much of the legislation was of a very halting 
character and that i¢ did not go far enough. 
Several trade unlon leaders who had attended 
ten successive sessions of the Internationa) 
Labour Conference as Labour Delegates or 
Advisers had availed themselves of the opportun{- 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making 
enquiries and studies of Jabour questions in 
European countries before returning to India. 
After their return to India, these leaders started 
newspaper and platform agitation for both 
reform and expansion of the existing lawa. 
These demands coupled with the great industrial 
unrest prevalent in India at the time made a 
complete survey and investigation by an im- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of the 
year 1929 the Government of India announced the 
appointment, by His Majesty the King Emperor, 
of a Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
‘to enquire into and report on existing con- 
ditions of labour in industrial undertakings 
and plantations in British India ; on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers ; 
and on the relations between the employers 
and the employed ; and to make recommenda- 
tions.” The late Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley was 
appointed Chairman, The other members of 
the Commission were the Rt. Hon. Shrinivasa 
Sastri, p.c.; Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., C.B.E.; 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, K.¢.S.1.; K.B.E.; C.1.E.; 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Baronet; Dewan Chaman Lal, 
M.I.A.; Miss Beryl M. Le Poer Power, Deputy 
Chiet Inspector, Trade Boards, England and 
Messrs. A. G. Clow, ¢.8.1., G.LE., L0.8,; N 
Joshi, M.f.A.,  Kabeeruddin Ahmed, M.£.A.; 
G. D. Birla, M.L.a.; and John Cliff, Assistant 
General Secretary, Transport and Railway 
Workers’ Union, England. Mr. 8S. Lall, Loa.s., 
and Mr, A. Dibdin from the India Office, London, 
were appointed Joint Secretaries, and Mr. A. 
{. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. 8. R. 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of = Bombay, _was ay poled 
Statistician and Lt. Col. A. J. HW. Russell, ¢.B.E., 
Medical Assessor to the Commission. The 
Xommission arrived in India on the 11th 
Yetober 1929 and after visiting several places 
n India and examining several representatives 
xf the Central and Provincial Governinents, 
he railways and associations of the employers 
ind the employed left for England on the 22nd 
March 1930 to collect further evidence in that 
country. The Commission returned to India 
in the month of October of the same year and. 
after completing that part of their tour which 
‘,ad been left unfinished in the previous winter, 
went to Delhiin November to draft their Report 
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1929—A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS. 


The year 1929 was a very momentous one in 
the history of the labour movement in India 
crowded as it was with events of prime import: 
ance. References have already been made tc 
the Bombay riots, the arrest of communis' 
Leaders, the publication of the Report of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and to the 
announcement of the appointment of a Roya: 
Commission on Indian Labour. Mention ha: 
also been made of the passing of the Tradc 
Disputes Act in that year. An Act amending 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was also 

assed by the central legislature and the 

vernment of Bombay took the initiative in 
provincial labour legislation by passing a 
Maternity Benefits Act providing for monctary 
compensation by factory employers to thet 
women workers for loss of wages during period: 
immediately prior to and following confinement. 


The chief communist leaders had been arrested 
but their henchmen were not. Imbued with 
communist principles, these endeavoured tc 
carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
The Bombay Girni Kamgar Union continued 
to claim a mombership of over 50,000; but 
when the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
set themsclves to the task of implementing such 
of the Fawcett Committee’s recommendation: 
as required joint consideration by the represen- 
tatives of both parties, they found that there was 
nobody who was in a position to “ deliver the 
goods”’ on behalf of labour. Such joint 
meetings as were held were not fruitful of any 
results and when a dispute arose in the Spring 
Mill in the month of April over the question of 
the dismissal of one worker, the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union made thisa casus belli for the 
declaration of another general strike in the cotton 
mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
extend to all the mills in the city and island of 
Bombay as that of the previous year had done but 
still it was of a fairly general character involving 
109,232 workers in 62 mills. It lasted from the 
26th April to the 18th September and was re- 
sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
million working days. The Government of 
Bombay took advantage of the new Trade Dis- 
putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Pearson of the Calcutta High Court to make a 
full investigation into the causes of the strike. 
The Court sat continuously for over a month 
and in their report which was published on the 
16th September they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the whole of the blame for the 
calling and the continuation of this strike rested 
with the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
moral effect of this report was so great that the 
"Union called off the strike unconditionally on 

the day following its publication. 


Another important strike which occurred in 
India during the year 1929 was one of the 
employees of the B.B. & C, I. Railway’s Loco, 
aad. Carriage Workshop at Dohad. The railway 
administration had transferred a number of 
operatives from their big workshops in Bombay 
to the new workshop which they had built at 
Dohod and had given them certain allowances on 
reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
a@ continuation of the old rates plus Dohad 
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allowances and failing a restoration of the cut 
they struck work, After the strike had pro- 
ceeded for some weeks, the Government of 
India appointed a Board of Conciliation under 
the Trade Disputes Act and this Board upheld 
the workmen’s claims. 


SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 


The last important event in this year of 
crowded events was the split which occurred 
in the Trade Union Congress at its tenth session 
which was held in Nagpur in the month of 
November of that year under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Trade Union 
Congress was inaugurated in 1920 for two main 
purposes: (1) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
till then remained inchoate and were unablo 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to recommend 
workers’ delegates to tho various sessions of 
the International Labour Conference. It re- 
mained the central organisation of the trade 
union movement in India for nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
affiliated to it. The Congress met in a full- 
dress session once cvery year and discussed 
various leading questions connected with Indian 
labour. Early in 1929 the Bombay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the G.I.F. Railwaymen’s 
Union—two organisations controlled almost 
entirely by communists—secured affiliation to 
the Congress. As the elections to the execu- 
tive body of the Congress are conducted on the 
basis of the membership strength of the indivi- 
dual affiliated unions, the communists were 
able to capture a majority of the seats on the 
executive through the membership of these 
two unions and the tcnth session was therefore 
entirely dominated by the communist scction 
of the movement. Resolutions were passed 
for the boycott of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour and the International Labour 
Conference, for the affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Inpcrialism and for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare League, 
a communist organisation in Iingland, as agents 
of the Congress in Great Britain. The passing 
of theso resolutions marked the culmination of 
along period of mischievous activity inspired 
by Moscow and fomented by communist agents 
in India and brought to a head the question 
whether the trade union movement in India 
should be under the leadership of genuine trade 
unionists or of the votaries of communism. The 
moderate scctions under the lIcadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Rao, 
R. BR. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lal seceded 
from the ig Sig and set up a separate federa- 
tion under the name of The Indian Trades 
Union Federation in order to co-ordinate the 
activities of non-communist trade unions in 
India. JFurther details in connection with 
these two all India federations, their quarrels, 
the further split in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity will be dealt with in the chapter 
m Trade Uniontsm and Trade Union Law, 


THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 


The third decade of the twentieth century 
,ad been a Most momentous period in the 


vistory of labour in India crowded as it was 
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with almost continuous industrial strife, the 
appointment of committees and commissions 
to enquire into and make recomnmicndations in 
connection with the causes of this strife and the 
laying of the foundation stones for a first class 
code of labour laws for the country, The pro- 
longed and disastrous strikes of the years 1928 
and 1929—especially of the latter year in the 
storm centre of India’s principal industry—had 
completely exhausted the resources of the 
workers, In the opening paragraph of this 
note it was stated that the agricultural characte! 
of the industrial worker in India and the per. 
manent contact which he maintains with his 
land was the prime factor for the proper under: 
standing of the several problems connected 
with labour in India. General strikes of three 
to six months’ duration without financial assis. 
tance and strike benefits from workmen’s 
organisations would be impossible to understand 
if industrial town dwellers did not have agri- 
culture and their village homes to fall back 
upon during periods of prolonged stoppages o! 
work. Statistics collected during each oj 
these big disputes showed that after the first 
few weeks of their start there were exoduses 
of large groups of workers to their village homes, 
Such of them as remained in the towns sold 
their trinkets and possessions, fell into arrears 
with their rents and explored their credit to 
the fullest with banias (native money-lenders) 
and retail shopkeepers for food supplies. The 
history of each of these disputes shows that it 
takes several weeks after the termination of 
each dispute for a unit to get back to full strength 
working because the workmen have to return 
from distant places to which the news of a 
re-start of work takes a very long time to filter 
through; and even then it is only the pressure 
on the Jand which forees the agriculturist to 
make a further temporary return to industry. 


After the end of the general strike in the 
cotton textile mills of Bombay of the year 1929, 
trade unionism, cxcept perhaps in Ahmedabad, 
was thoroughly discredited. Both the workmen 
and such of their organisations as existed had 
been defeated most ignominously and _ the 
workers begun to lose faith in their leaders. 
Baniag and landlords were clamouring for the 
repayment of debts and it was becoming very 
necessary to put in as much steady work as 
possible, The schemes. of standardisation of 
wage rates which had becn approved of by the 
Fawcett Committee had been temporarily 
shelved. This standardisation, even without 
a general cut in wage rates, would have re- 
duced the earnings of several thousands of 
workers in the process of Icvelling down to 
standard rates. On the other hand those of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in the process of levelling 
up. But the poorer mills which were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally most disinclined 
to increase their wages bills and the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs to lie, The annualaverages of the monthly 
cost of living index numbers (1914=100) were 
147 for 1928 and 149 for 1929. This annual 
average fell to 137 in 1930 and there was a 
further drop of more than 25 points in the 
average for the year 1931. Apart from a few 
alterations in pieco rates of wages for new sorts 
and other minor adjustments, there had been 
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no wholesale reductions in wage rates in any of 
the larger centres of the textile industry in 
India since the cut of 15 per cent. in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad in 
1923 and with each successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally improved. Apart from 
the question of the sufficiency of the existing 
rates for the maintenance of a decent standard 
of life, the wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 1931 
did permit margins for wiping out old debts 
and as the employers made no general move in 
these two years to reduce rates, this period was 
one of comparative industrial calm for the whole 
country, Stray strikes over matters connected 
with personnel or with minor grievances continued 
to occur at: frequent intervals but these were 
mostly settled by the replacement of the dis- 
affected elements from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed owing to the weakening of the bonds on 
solidarity among workmen and to the absence 
of trusted leaders. The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour were, Moreover, engaged in 
making a full and comprehensive enquiry into 
conditions of employment and as the workmen 
were aware that the members of the Commission 
were Visiting several units all over India to 
personally see things for themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission’s report was published 
instead of taking the initiative into its own 
hands as it had frequently done during the last 
ten ycars, 


The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the Government of Bombay by 
passing a Maternity Benefits Act in 1930. In 
1931, the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the Trade Disputes 
Act to enquire into certain questions affecting 
labour arising out of the large reductions 
which Jndian railways were making in their 
staffs. ‘his Court made certain recommenda- 
tions regarding the absorption of the retrenched 
men in other industries and for their re-employ- 
ment. when suitable opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a more 
generous scale of retirement gratuities. The 
workers on this occasion, however, had to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 
cognising the clementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisation could possibly maintain 
staffs which were surplus to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in the leftist Trade Union 
Congress came to the conclusion in 1931 that 
the Congress was not as revolutionary as what 
it should be and this element broke away to 
form the All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 
It thus happened that instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the country to 
guide and control the movement, there were 
four separate federations the majority of which 
were uscless and effete bodies with little influence 
and trifling membership. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 


The most notable event in the world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in the month of June, of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. The report is 
a document of first-rate importance dealing 
with almost every aspect of the labour problem 
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in India and it contains many hundreds of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The value of the Commission’s 
recommendations are considerably enhanced 
by two facts: firstly, by the considered opinions 
which were brought to bear on the various 
matters discussed by a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of persons representing as they did 
both the employers and the employed and 
legislators and Government officials; and 
secondly, by the -almost complete unanimity 
with which the various groups comprising this 
body reached their conclusions and decisions 
on Matters which must necessarily have becn 
discussed with expressions of widely diver- 
gent views. The Report has becn the lodestar 
of all the various pieces of labour legislation 
which have been placed on the Indian Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will continue 
to be the text-book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many years to come. 


A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they 
deal, was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 
edition of this publication. The Government 
of India classified these recommendations under 
six different groups according as ee involved 
or required Central or Provincial legislation, 
administrative action by the Central or Pro- 
vincial Governments or action by public and 
local bodies or by employers’ or workers’ or- 
ganisations, and forwarded them to various 
local Governments and bodies requesting them 
to give such of the recommendations as concerned 
them due and adequate consideration and to 
initiate provincial legislation wherever neces- 
sary. The Government of India have published 
annually since 1932 reports on the action taken 
by the Central and provincial Governments on 
the Commission's recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at the Government of India 
Book Depots at Delhi and Calcutta. Most of 
the Royal Commission's recommendations 
with regard to the expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts relating 
to conditions and hours of work in factories 
and mines, workmen’s compensation and to 
the contro] and supervision of the labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts, Acts 
amending the Trade Disputes Act in a minor 
particular and placing it permanently (the 
original Act had been passed for a period of 
five years) on the Statute Book were passed in 
1932 and 1934. The Employers and Workmen 
(Disputes) Act which had been passed as carly 
as 1860 for the specdy determination of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the construction of railways, 
canals and other public works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was, in accordance 
with a recommendation madc in the matter 


by the Royal Commission, repealed in 1932.; 
Acts to prevent the pledging of children and to 


facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing were passed in 1933. Legislation on 
the lines of the British Truck Act to control 
the deductions which employers may make 
from wages in respect of fines and to provide 
for the early payment of due wages was passed 
early in 1936. Various other proposais for 
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new labour legislation in connection with 
employors’ liability (re: ‘‘ common employ- 
Mment’’ and ‘assumed risk’’), extension 
of workmen’s compensation to agriculture 
and forestry, fixation of hours of work of dock 
labourers, allotment of seamen’s wages, exemp- 
tion of salaries and wages from attachment, 
the shortening of wage periods, arrest and im- 
prisonment of industrial workers for debt and 
for the prevention of the besetting of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have been circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India to the various provincial Govern- 
ments for opinion and some of these have 
resulted in the introduction of Bills in the 
legislature. It i8 very unlikely, however, that 
ali these proposals will result in legislation, 
because very weighty objections have been 
ralsed during circulation on the various practical 
difficulties which would have to be contended 
with in the administration of any laws that 
may be framed to govern these matters. The 
Department of Industries and Labour of the 
Government of India are at present cngaged 
in formulating proposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those factories which do not use 
power and which are not regulated in any way 
at present. Other matters will be taken up in 
due course. 


It will have been noticed that nothing has been 
stated so far in this section regarding the actual 
recommendations which the Royal Commission 
have made, But as already statcd, these run 
into several hundreds and the more important 
of them were reproduced in the 1932 edition 
of this publication. Nor has anything been 
stated yet with regard to the action taken by 
provincial Governments, public bodies and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations on such 
of the recommendations as they were concerned 
with. In this connection there is very little 
indeed to report because financial stringency 
in most provinces and with most bodies has 
prevented any substantial measure of action. 
It is obviously impossible for us to attempt 
sven a brief summarisation of the Royal Com- 
mission's report and recommendations and the 
action taken thereon in a compact book of 
reference such as The Indian Year Book; but 
as it might be of considerable interest to the 
users of this reference book to have information 
readily available on such of the Commission’s 
recommendations as have already been imple- 
mented or which are proposed to be implemented 
in the near future, references will be made to 
these recommendations in each of the various 
sections into which this note has been divided. 
For example, the Commission's reecommenda- 
tions relating to workmen’s compensation 
will be dealt within the chapter on that 
subject. 


BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 


The sharp downward trend of prices which 
set in about the middle of the year 1930 continued 
till May 1933 when the cost of living index 
for working classes in Bombay City touched 
par or 100 (1914==:100). Wages in most indus- — 
tries, on the other hand, had continued almost 
at the same high levels of 1929-30—in many 
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cases rates early in 1933 were double or more than 
double those prevalent in 1914. Following the 
cut of 15°625 per cent. in wages which had been 
effected in the Ahmedabad cotton mills in 1923, 
the cotton mill workers in that centre had 
submitted a demand for a restoration of thi 

cut in 1928, The matter was, as usual. 
referred to the permanent arbitration board. 
On the board failing to reach an agrecment in 
the matter, the question was referred to an 
umpire (Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri 

who awarded an increase of 8 per cent. in th 

ratcs for the workpcople on the spinning sid 
and of five per cent. for those on the weaving 
side of the industry. The conciliation board 
appointed in connection with the Dohad dispute 
had decided in favour of the workers and against 
the administration of the B. B. & C. L. Railway. 
Employers, therefore, were beginning to feel 
that the public generally and impartial arbi. 
trators and conciliators in particular were 
determined that the standard of life which 
Indian industrial workers had attained as a 
result of the hard battles which they had fought 
must be maintained. They were, therefore 
very chary of initiating proposals for reductions 
in rates. The commenceinent of the year 1933. 
however, saw the beginning of a ncw wave of 
depression jn industry, Jute mills had already 
resorted to short-time working and severa. 
cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelied to close down. One firm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this crash all the mills under their contro! 
were compelled to stop work. Several of the 
mills under the control of another large firm 
of managing agents had to suspend work tcm. 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives—(a) to reduce wages and 80 
to lower costs of production, or (b) to close 
down, The technical wages sub-committee 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to 
whom the question of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had bcen referred earlier in the 
year reported against the advisability of collcc- 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indepen- 
dent action. Hitherto, the Association had 
adhered to the principle of collective action 
and the dearness of food or war allowances in 
all the cotton mills in Bombay had remained 
at 80 per cent. over basic rates for weavers and 
70 per cent. for spinners and women. Reference 
has often been made in this note to “‘ basic 
rates’? of wages. This should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular period. The term ‘basic’ simply 
applies to the rates, prevalent at some remote 
date, on which percentage allowances were 
given instead of direct consolidatcd increases. 
Rates of wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the same industry in the same centre 
and also between the different individuals in 
the same occupation in one individual unit. 
If the same or similar rates of wages are found 
in any two or More units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any 
deliberate action in the matter. Therefore, 
although the consolidated allowances remained 
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the basic rates on which these allowances were 
granted varied widely between mill and mill 
and cases are not unknown where the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plus allowances) in one mill 
are almost double those for the same type of 
work in another. 


Acting on the recommendations made in 
the matter by the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
clation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
individual measures in effecting reductions in 
rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
ness allowances. Certain mills resorted to 
the device of closing down completely for a 
few months and reopening on reduced rates. 
At one stage during the year 1933 more than 
50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay City 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
result of permanent or temporary closures of 
some mills and partial working in others, Many 
of these had gone back to their v#lage homes 
but many remained in the city in the hope of 
securing etnployment either in their own or 
in any other miJl which would start work, The 
unemployed workers were literally on the verge 
of starvation and they were consequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
offering. It would have been futile for the 
operatives in the working mills to attempt a 
general strike because in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 
places were at once filled from the ranks of the 
hundreds of the unemployed who were cla- 
mouring for jobs. The success achicved by 
some mills in effecting reductions without 
strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
small] cuts as a preliminary ‘try-out’ admini- 
stered second larger doses when they saw other 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
beginning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
in Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wages, 


Towards the end of the year 1933, the Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
profit as a result of the successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by 25 per cent. The industrial constitution 
in this centre, however, demanded that the 
matter should be referred to the permanent 
arbitration board. Mr. M. K. Gandhi, a labour 
member of this board, was at the time very 
busy with his several other political and social 
preoccupations and his health was also far from 
satisfactory. He therefore requested the Mill- 
owners’ Association and the Textile Labour 
Association to prepare their respective cases 
for and against the reduction and also to dis- 
cuss the main questions between themselves in 
order to arrive at as great a measure of agree- 
ment as possible. These negotiations and the 
subsequent discussions between the members 
of the board were carried on for over a year 
ind it was not till the beginning of the year 
.935 that an agreement was concluded on the 
gasis of a uniform cut of 6} per cent. subject 
to the proviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not be reduced below Rs. 41-4-0 
or 26 bale tata a A In recounting the course 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 


at 80 and 70 per cent.in the cases of all mills , been anticipated by about a year. 
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INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 


ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 


The year 1934 in the world of labourin Bombay 
opened with an insistent demand by the more 
Moderate labour leaders, particularly Mr. 
R, Bakhale, M.L.C., for an impartial enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in the 
cotton millindustry in the Bombay Presidency. 
The agitation for such an enquiry was taken 
up by the press and His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association 
and to Mr BR. R, Bakhale in order to discover 
a via media which would be satisfactory to both 
sides. Asa result of these and other discussions, 
the Government of Bombay dccided that a 
departmental enquiry into the nature and the 
extent of wage-cuts and the extent of unemploy- 
ment in the cotton textile industry in the 
whole of the Bombay Presidency, should be 
conducted by Mr. J. IF. Gennings, C.B.2., 
Commissioncr of Labour. Mr. Gennings appointed 
Mr. 8S. RK. Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour, to take charge of all the ficld work and 
collection of evidence. Mr. Deshpande, together 
with the Labour Officcr at Ahmedabad anda 
statistical assistant of the Labour Office (Mr, 8. 8. 
Rajagopalan, B. A.) visited every cotton mil] in 
the Presidency and procured full information on 
wages and on the other matters under enquiry. 
It was unfortunate that whilst the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was in progress, the cotton 
mills in Bombay City were again affected by a 
prolonged strike of a semi-general character. 
There was also a general strike in all the cotton 
mills in Sholapur which lasted for over three 
months, In order to trace the causes of this 
strike we must leave the work of the Depart- 
mental Committee pro tem and go back to the 
arrest of the thirty communist Jeaders early 
in 1929 on charges of sedition and organised 
conspiracy to deprive the King of his sovereign- 
ty of British India. 


THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 


The trial of the thirty communist leadcrs in 
what is now historically known as the famous 
Meerut conspiracy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of the prisoners were released 
on bail pending final judgment. Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Yorke 
the Sessions Judge, on the 16th January 19338. 
One of the thirty accused diced in prison, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years, All 
the convicted persons appealed and substantial 
reductions were made bythe Allahabad High 
Court in the sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge- of Meerut. The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent that their 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. The con- 
victions of nine persons were set aside and they 
were ordered to be released forthwith. Such 
of the communists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain thelr hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting nto some of the: 
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more important of them—notably the railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of the extreme leftists as had 
not been juiled they formed a labour committee 
on an all-India basis early in 1934 to calla 
general strike in al] cotton mills in India. The 


R, partial strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 


April and May and the general strike in the 
Sholapur mills were almost entirely due to the 
efforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapur they did 
not meet with any appreciable measure of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY. 


The report of the Departmental Enquiry con- 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office was publish- 
ed on the 2ist June 19384 and the strike in the 
Bombay mills was called off almost simultane- 
ously. This enquiry was perhaps the most 
comprehensive of its kind that had yet been 
undertaken in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile industry and the informa- 
tion and revelations which it contained were 
the subject of an India-wide disenssion on 
public platforms and in the press, The Depart- 
mental findings on the various questions re- 
ace to the Labour Office for enquiry were as 
ollows :— 


1. Lztent of Wage Reductions.—Wages 
in Bombay City were lower by 21 per cent. 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
and in Sholapur by 17 per cent. Wages 
in Ahmedabad had risen between five to 
six per cent. during the same period. 


2. Question of Uniformity in the Reduc- 
tions.—The reduction in Sholapur was 
uniform in all mills but as the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its 
Members to take independent action as 
they pleased, the extent of the cuts varied 
widely between mill and mill. 


3. Extent of Fall in Cost of Living.— 
The cost of living had fallen in all centres, 
Taking July 1926 as 100, it fell by 29 points 
in Bombay City in Apri] 1934. In Ahme- 
dabad City, the fallin December 1933 as 
compared with August 1926 was 31 per cent. 
and in Sholapur there was a fall of 28 per 
on between February 1927 and December 

3. 


4. Position re: Real Wages.—Bombay, 
April 1934 eleven per cent. higher than in 
1926; Ahmedabad, 54 per cent, higher; and 
in Sholapur 15 per cent. higher, 


5. Reasons for Wage Culs.—The reason 
most generally given was trade depression, 
Other reasons varied with the centres, 
In Bombay it was stated that it was 
necessary to reduce the cost of production, 
and labour costs were those most capable 
of reduction as the fallin the cost of living 
would enable the workers to maintain the 
standard of life they had in 1926 even 
after wages were reduced, regards 
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Ahmedabad, there was no general reduc- 
tion of wages at the time but such a reduc- 
tion was contemplated owing to diminished 
profits and the wage reductions in other 
centres. In one centre wages were reduced 
owing to the probable coming into opera- 
tion of the 54 hours weck. 

6. ‘ Rationalisation’’ and its Effects 
on Work and Conditions.—That method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more Machines 
than formerly had made the greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay City. In 
Ahmedabad, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
the efficiency and types of machines used. 
The effect of rationalisation on carnings 
varied from millto mill. In the few cascs 
where rationalisation had not been. accom- 
panied by wage cuts, the workers were 
getting about 50 per cent. More than they 
did before rationalisation was introduced ; 
where it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more,—the 
extra rates for minding more machines 


being neutralised by reductions in wages. - 


The effects of rationalisation on the con- 
ditions of work had been beneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter, 
day or their work had been rendered easier. 
In Bombay, one form of rationalisation was 
to ask a weaver to mind four looms in- 
stead of two. In Ahmedabad, the system 
had not been adopted but double side 
working in the frame department was 
developing and better mixings and the 
production of finer cloth had increased 
rapidly. Where operatives were attending 
More Machines than formerly, the workers 
had usually been given 35 to 60 per cent. 
more wages in ring spinning, and 50 to 75 
per cent. more on the speed frame. But 
some benefit from the increased efficiency 
of the plant had been passed on to some 
workers in the form of higher earnings on 
those machines. In other centres there 
had been very few changes in machinery or 
methods. The general effects of rationalisa- 
tion, in so far as one is able to generalise, 
had been beneficial to the workers, 


7. Extent of Unemployment and ts 
Causes.— For lack of any agency official 
or non-official for collecting statistics of 
unemployment, it was very difficult to 
formulate an answer to this question. 
28,000 workers had lost their employment in 
cotton mills in Bombay. (The reopening 
of closed mills and the employment of 
workers on night shift had, however, more 
than absorbed this number by the end of 
the year 1934), In Ahmedabad, 26,551 
more operatives were employed in cotton 
mills than in 1926 and in Sholapur the 
number employed was more or less station: 


ary. 

The publication of the report of the Depart- 
Mental Enquiry was followed by several conver- 
Bations between His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay and the Hon’ble the General and 
Home Member on the one hand and the represen- 
tatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
and representative labour leaders on the other, 
The Association submitted to Government 
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asimple scheme of standard rates for unrationa- 
lised occupations on time rates of wages for 
affiliated mills in Bombay City and they also 
agreed, in cases where the dearness allowance 
for weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent. 
to raise this allowance to 40 per cent. after the 
coming into effect of the 54-hour week on the 
1st January 1935, 


BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 


By far the most important result of the report 
of the Bombay Departmental Enquiry was the 
pee by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act in August 1934, 
This Act makes provision (1) for the appoint- 
ment of a Labour Officer to look after the 
interests of cotton mill workers in Bombay 
City, to represent their individual grievances to 
their employers and to secure redress of such 
grievances whenever and wherever possible ; 
and (2) for the appointment of the Commissioner 
of Labour as an ex-officio Chief Conciliator to 
whom the Labour Officer could bring all cases 
which he could not succeed. The Chief 
Conciliator is given powers to summon parties 
and witnesses and to call for such documents as 
may be necessary. Although the functions of 
the Chief Conciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, he has 
come to be regarded almost as an industrial 
judge whose decision has so far been mostly 
oes by both the parties toa dispute. When 
the Bill for this piece of legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Bombay Legislative Council, the 
Millowners’ Association, mbay, gave an 
undertaking to Government that if the Bill was 
passed they would also appoint a Labour Officer 
of their own whose Main duties would be to use 
his influence with mill managements on behalf of 
the workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a& certain Measure of co-ordination in 
conditions of work as between the different mills 
in Bombay. Mr. W. B. Gilligan, L0.s., was the 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
underthe Act. When Mr. Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by Mr. W. 
Pryde, I.P. Mr. J. . Gennings, 0.B. z., 
Commissioner of Labour, is the ex-officio Chief 
Conciliator and Mr. C. A. Dalal, B.so. (London) 
is the Labour Officer of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. During the period of nearly three years 
for which the Act has been in force, remark- 
able results have been achieved and there has 
been little industrial strife in the cotton mill in- 
dustry in Bombay City since the Act came into 
force in September 1934, 


During the year 1936, the total number of 
complaints enquired into bythe Labour officer 
amounted to 1,370 of which 1,062 or 77.5 per 
cent. ended successfully. The total number of 
workpeople involved in these complaints was 
about 20,000. The total number of disputes in 
connection with wages numbered 38 and of these 
28 resulted in the workpeople benefitting to some 
extent. Bombay Trade Disputes Concilia- 
tion Act and the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Officer was extended to include glass and soap 
factories in Bombay City and the Bomb 
Suburban Area and also to textile factories in 
the Thana District with effect from the lst March 
1937. 
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INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL 
WAGE CENSUS. 


By far the most notable event in the ficld c 
Government administration of matters connecte 
with labour in India was the institution by the 
Government of Bombay, in 1934, of a General 
Wage Census to cover a8 many industries a: 
possible in the Bombay Presidency. The Roya. 
Commission on Indian Labour had recommendec 
that before any machinery was set up for fixin; 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should be undertaken for suck 
industries in which there was a strong presump- 
tion that conditions warranted detailed inves: 
tigation and that the results of these survey: 
should be the basis on which it should be decided 
whether the fixing of a minimum wage would be 
desirable and practicuble. Until 1934 the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
had conducted three enquiries into the wage: 
and hours of work of cotton mill workers in the 
Bombay Presidency for sclected months in the 
years 1921, 1923 and 1926. Other wage: 
enquiries of a limited character covered muni: 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay City and worker: 
in a few selected printing presses in Bombay 
City. None of the other industries, especially 
the engineering, had been touched. No other 
poe in India had attempted an enquiry into 
ndustrial wages and such information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
of wage rates in some important occupations 
in selected units which are contained in some of 
the annual provincia] administration reports on 
the working of the Indian Factories Act. The 
Government of Bombay felt that before any 
question in connection with the creation of wage 
boards for fixing minimum wages could be 
considered, it would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
conditions of work in as many industries as 
possible—both organised and unorganised, 
They accordingly instructed the Labour Office to 
first make a survey of wages and conditions in 
factory industries the first part of which should 
cover all perennial factorics and the second 
seasonal factories, 


In 1923, the Government of Bombay had 
introduced, in the local Legislative Council, a 
Bill to provide for the collection of statistics in 
connection with wages, prices and rents by 
making it compulsory for occupiers, shop-keepers 
and tenants to supply correct information. 
Owing to strong opposition from the non-official 
benches, particularly from the representatives 
of employers and vested interests, the Bill was 
withdrawn; and, to-day, neither the Central 
nor any of the Provincial Statute Books in 

Jndia contain any Act which compels employers 
to furnish statistics relating to wages, or shop- 
keepers to make returns of prices, 


Preliminary enquiries which had been con- 
ducted in representative factories during the 
year 1983 had revealed the existence of a be- 
wildering variety of methods and periods of 
Wage payment as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a varicty of English, vernacular and 
local ames for designating occupations, It. 
was moreover felf that if results of any value; 
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were to be secured from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or a8 Many units as possible ; 
and that, in the absence of @ Statistics Act, it 
would be necessary to secure the willing co- 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible. It was also necessary to draw up 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to all industries. With this object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr. N, A. 
Mehrban, 8.A., F.8.8.) assisted by a statistical 
assistant from the Labour Office (Mr. R. G, 
Gokhale, B.Com.) visited every one of nearly 
750 perennial factories in over 80 towns and 
Villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 1934. All manufacturing 
processes at each of these factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of technical experts 
in each industry, lists of standard occupational 
terms were drawn up for all industries. The 
whole of the administrative, clerical and labour 
staffs at each factory were properly classified 
according to their correct occupational designa- 
tions and full instructions were left at each 
factory with regard to the manner in which the 
census forms were to be filled up. This first 
part of the census was for the month of May 
1934 with variations to suit local conditions. 
The forms together with a general questionnaire 
containing over 60 questions covering al) phases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, and standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial factories early in the 
month of June and second and third visits 
were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
of securing both uniformity and accuracy in the 
returns. It reflects great credit on the staff of 
the Labour Office that not one of the perennial 
working factories in thc Bombay Presidency fail- 
ed to submit full information, 

The Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of the first part of the General 
Wage Census in a series of six reports, the first 
four covering wages, hours of work and conditions 
of employment in the engineering, printing, 
textile and other miscellaneous industries, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment of supervisory staffs in perennial factories 
and the last being a general report covering all 
industries, The first report of the series cover- 
ng the engineering trade was published in 
December 1935, the second covering the 
printing industry was published early in March 
1936, and the third covering all the textile 
industries (cotton, silk, wool and hosiery) in 
the Bombay Presidency was published early in 
May 1937. These reports contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
sarnings and conditions of employment and they 
‘hould be of the greatest possible value to both 
employers and the employed, to Government 
administrations, to economists and to the public 
generally, Copies of these reports can be had 
from the Government Book Depot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for India in London, 


FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 


The year 1934 was a year of notable events 
or Indian labour. The first Asiatic Labour 
Jonference attended by delegates from Japan, 
fndia and Ceylon was hel@ at Colombo on the 
Oth and 11th May. Messrs. N. M. Joshi, 
famnadas M, Mehta, 8, C. Joshi and W. Francia 


First Astatic Labour Conference, 


represented India. Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director of | 
the Indian Branch of the International Labour 
Office and Dr, F. I. Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Office staff at Geneva also 
attended the Congress. A constitution for the 
Congress was drawn up and several resolutions 
dealing with various aspects of the labour 
problem were adopted. 


In the month of August, the Government of 
Bombay launched a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile.strike of April-June on the 
grounds (1) that some of the demands mado or 
formulated by the strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trado dispute ; and (2) that the strike was 
designed to inflict severe, general and prolonged 
hardship on the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular course of action. The 
accused were charged under scctions 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, as being persons 
who incited others to take part in an illegal 
strike. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, who tried the case, held that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 23rd October 1934. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against the decision of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and the appeal was admitted by the 
Bombay High Court. The Honourable the 
Chief Justice and Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia who 
heard the case, agreed with the findings of the 
Chief ee Magistrate and dismissed the 
appeal, 


THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1934. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made several very important recommendations 
for substantial amendments of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, as amended by the Amending 
Acts of 1922, 1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for 
the reduction of the maximum limits of daily 
and weekly hours of work in perennial factories 
and for the better regulation of such hours; 
secondly, for the improvement of working 
conditions in factories; and thirdly, for a more 
effective observance, on the part of factory 
owners, of tho requirements of the Act, The 
Government of India accepted most of the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations and drew up a 
draft Bill for an entirely new Act. This was 
circulated to all provincial Governments in June 
1932 for opinion. On the receipt of the replies 
from local Governments, the Honourable 
Member In charge of the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour of the Government of India 
made a tour of the more important industrial 
centres in India to discuss various questions 
arising out of the draft Bill with the representa- 
tives of local Governments and associations of 
employers and workmen. On the conclusion 
of this tour, the Government of India convened 
a conference of provincial chief inspectors of 
factories and a final Bill was then drawn up and 
this was introduced in the Legislative Assombly 
on the 8th September 1933. It was passed into 
law at the summer session of the Assembly at 
Simla in 1984 and received the assent of the 
Governor-General on the 20th August of that 
oa The new Act was brought into effect from 

he lst January 1935. 
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Full details have been given in this note of the 
first Factories Act of 1881 and of the subsequent 
amending Act of 1891, of the 1911 consolidating 
Act and of the Amending Act of 1922. Tho 
Amending Acts of 1923, 1926 and 1931 did not 
introduce any new principle of major importance 
and were merely intended to remove adminis- 
trative difficulties. All the new features intro- 
duced by the 1934 Act were incorporated as a 
result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission. The main provisions of the Indian 
factory law as it stands to-day are given below 
with notes regarding the new principles which 
were introduced by the 1934 Act, 


(a) Classification of Factories.—A distinction 
is drawn between ‘scasonal’ and ‘ perennial’ 
factories. A factory which is exclusively 
engaged in cotton ginning, cotton or jute pressing, 
the decorication of ground-nuts or the manu- 
facture of ground-nut oil, or the mahufacture 
of coffee, indigo, lac, rubber, sugar (including 
gur) or tea is to be a seasonal factory, provided 
that a local Government may, by notification in 
the local official gazette, declare any such factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more than 180 working days in 
the year, not to be a seasonal factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The local Government may 
also, by notification, declare any seasonal factory 
in which manufacturing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for not more than 180 working days 
in the year and which cannot be carried on except 
during particular seasons or at times dependent 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a 
seasonal factory for the purposes of this Act, 


(b) Age and Sex Groups.—Prior to the 1934 
Act, factory operatives were divided into three 
age and sex groups: (1) adult males, (2) adult 
females, and (3) children of both sexes, 7.¢., 
persons over 12 and under 15 years of age. A 
fourth group of ‘adolescents’ has now been 
introduced. These are defined as persons of 
both sexes who are over the age of 15 years and 
under the age of 17 years but who have not been 
certified as fit for employment as adults. Such 
adolescents as have not becn so certified are to 
be deemed to be children. 


(c) Hours of Work.—The maximum limits of 
eleven hours per day and sixty hours per week 
laid down by the 1922 Act for both adult males 
and females are permitted only in the case of sea- 
sonal factories. The maximuim hours permitted 
for perennial factories have been reduced to nine 
per day and 54 per week sl to the proviso 
that persons employed on work necessitating con- 
tinuous production for technical reasons and per- 
sons whose work is required for the manufacture 
or supply of articles of prime necessity which must 
be made or supplied every day may be employed 
for not more than 56 hours in any one week. 
The maximum hours of work permitted for both 
uncertified adolescents and children have been 
limited to five per day both in seasonal and in 
perennial factories. 


(d) Spreadover.—The principle of ‘‘ spread- 
over”, te, tho limitation of the period of 
consecutive hours during which the daily 
limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
the owner or occupier of a factory was introduced 
in factory legislation in 1984 for tho first time. 
The spreadover in the case of adultsia limited to 
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thirteen consecutive hours and in the case 
children to seven and a half continuous hours 
but the continuous period of eleven free hou 
in every twenty-four hours in the case of adult 
and of sixteen and a half free hours in the cat 
of children must include the hours betwee) 
7 pm. and. 6 a.m, for both women an 
children. The power to grant exemptions h 
the case of women where technical reason: 
require that work should be done at night, e.g 
su ae fish curing industry, continues to b 
allowed. 


(@) Artificial Cooling and Humidification.— 
The provisions incorporated in the 1922 Ac’ 
with regard to the control of artificial humid’ 
fication were expanded. <A new principle was 
introduced whereby power was given to local 
Governments to authorise Factory Inspector 
to call upon managers of factories to carr 
out specific measures for increasing the coolin 

ower of the air if they are of opinion that i 
8s at times insufficient to secure operative: 
against danger to health or serious discomfor' 

rovided, however, that the cooling power cal 

@ appreciably increased without involvin, 
an amount of expense which would be unreason: 
able under the circumstances, - 


(f) Welfare-—The Government of India di 
not accept the recommendation of the Roya. 
Commission with regard to the giving of thi 
power to local Governments to issue welfar 
orders such as are issued by the Secretary o: 
State in England under scction 7 of the Police 
Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Aci 
of 1014, a | were of opinion that the matter: 
to be covered by such welfare orders shoul 
have the approval of the legislature and shouk 
not be imposed on owners by the exccutiv 
Government. The new Act has, however, 
made provision for four matters in connection 
with workers’ welfare: (1) for the maintenance 
of a suitable and sufficient supply of water fox 
washing for the use of persons employed in 
processes involving contact with obnoxifou: 
or poisonous substances ; (2) for adequate shelte: 
for rest in factories employing more than 15( 
persons; (3) for the reservation of suitable 
rooms for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adequate first 
aid appliances. 


(9) Rest Intervals and Holidays.—The provi 
sions of the 1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and the weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor character. 


(hk) Overtime-—The old Acts contained no 
limitations with regard to the overtime hours 
which could be worked by ‘exempted’ 
workers. The new Act places a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime that can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, the Act lays down that a time 
and a. should be paid in all cases where a: 
worker in a seasonal factory is required to work’ 
for more than 60 hours in any one week or 
where a worker in a factory other than a seasonal 
factory is required ra work a a than ten 

Db Sny one day. But where a wor 
in a factory other than 8 seasonal tactory is 


uring 
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required to work for more than fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked less any overtime in 
respect of which he is entitled to extra pay 
under the receding sentence, to pay at the rate. 
of one and a quarter times his ordinary rate of 

y. When a worker in any factory works on 

he weekly rest day, he is to be entitled in 
respect of the overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a half times the ordinary rate 
of pay. | ‘ 

(i) Certificates of Fitness for Children— 
All the earlier Factory Acts contained provi- 
sions for the certification, by certifying surgeons, 
of the age of children seeking employment in 
factories. The 1934 Act went a stcp further 
and gave powers to local Governments to make 
rules prescribing the degree of fitness to be 
attained by such children and laid down that 
whenever such a standard has been laid down, 
no child failing to obtainit can be certified for 
employment in a factory. 


(j) Security of Factory Structures.—Another 
new feature of the 1934 Act is the power which 
has been given to factory inspectors to call upon 
Managers to carry out such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the strength or quality 
of any specified parts of the structure of factories 
if they are of opinion that, on account of any 
defect or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 


(k) Exemptions.—-A frequent cause of com- 
plaint against the older Factory Acts was that 
they gave local Governments very wide powers 
to exempt certain classes of workmen from all 
or any of the restrictive provisions of the Act. 
The new Act limited these powers and prescribed 
further that no exemptions were to be granted 
in respect of the provisions for spreadover, 
prohibition of night work and the limitations 
of weekly hours for women and persons under 
the age of sixteen years; but, as already stated, 
night work for women was permitted in fish 
curing factories. 


‘t) Notices, Records and Registers.—-The 
34 Act provides more effective methods for 
the maintenance of records and registers of 
employment; the posting of notices, for the 
benefit of the workers, of their hours of employ- 
ment ; the prescribed abstracts of the Factories . 
Act, weekly holidays, etc., and for the notifi- 
tation of these notices and any changes proposed 
to be made in them to inspectors of factories. 


(m) Fines and Penalties.—Higher penalties 
md fines are prescribed for occupiers or owners 
if factories who have been sie dair convicted 

ir having committed the same offences. 


JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1337. 


The year 1985 opened with the Government 
Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes, The attitude 
of both the Central and the Provincial Govern 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
the previous fifteen yoars was one elther 
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of laissez faire as long as law and order were 
maintained or of interference only in such cases 
where particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Compared to the total numbe1 
of strikes which had occurred in the country, 
the number of cases in which committees o: 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out investi. 
gations and to submit reports or in which officia: 
concillators had taken the trouble to bring about 
settlements which would be acceptable to both 
parties was very smallindeed. But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
Conciliation Act for the textile industry in 
Bombay City was at once apparent and the 
Government of Bombay, emboldened by this 
success, werc most anxious to try out the 
principle of conciliation in industries other 
than the textile and to bring about settlements 
which would make for industrial peace of a 
more enduring character, With this object 
in view, the Bombay Government instructed 
their Commissioner of Labour (who is also ex- 
officio Chief Conciliator under the Bombay 
Trade Disputes Conciliation Act) to attempt 
conciliation in cases where he thought thas 
Government intervention would be of value 
In accordance with these instructions, the 
Commissioner of Labour offered his services as 
conciliatorto the Western India Match Company 
during a dispute which occurred during January 
1935 between the company and its workmen 
at their Ambernath factory over questions 
connected mainly with reductions in wages. 
Mr. J. F. Gennings, Commissioncr of Labour, 
and Mr. S. R. Deshpande, Assistant Commis. 
sioner, were able to secure an agreement between 
the two parties on the basis of which work was 
resumed after a strike lasting for a month. 
Subsequent to restarting work there was a 
further disagreement between the employers 
and workers on the figures of production on 
which the new piece work prices were to be 
based and these were referred by both parties 
. to the Commissioner of Labour for his arbitra- 
tion. On this occasion, Mr. N. A. Mehrban, 
‘Assistant Commissioner of Labour, in the 
absence of Mr. Deshpande who was on leave, 
paid several visits to Ambernath in order to 
examine the various processes of work, to 
aa*irtain figures of average production and 
efficiency for different groups of piece rate 
workers and to discuss the various questions 
involved with the management on the spot. 
Mr. Gennings held frequent mectings with the 
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months’ work, he gave a comprehensive award 
which was accepted by both parties. Although 
many of the more important disputes in the 
cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad have 
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A recent case in which two parties to an industrial 
dispute sought the arbitration of the Com- 
missioner of Labour was connected with the 
dismissal of 84 persons in the Gokak Mills. The 
Commissioner of Labour deputed Mr. 8. R. 
Deshpande, Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
to make an enquiry into each of these cases of 
dismissal at Gokak and on the results of that 
enquiry issued an award recommending the 
re-instatement of 31 workers. 


MR. R. R. BAKHALE’S SHOPS BILL. 


At the summer session of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council held at Poona in July 1935, 
Mr. R. R. Bakhale introduced a Bill to prohibit 
the employment of children and to limit the 
hours of work of young persons in shops and 
to provide for their early closing. A motion 
for the circulation of the Bill for opinion was 
adopted; but, the Government of Bombay 
while not opposing the first reading were of 
opinion that it was essential to be in possession 
of definite information relating to the conditions 
of work and wages of shop employees before they 
could formulate any views on the subject. 
Government therefore instructed the Commis. 
sioner of Labour to conduct aon enquiry and 
submit a report for the information of Govern- 
ment and the Legislative Council. The report 
of this enquiry which covers the hours of work, 
wages and conditions of employment in the 
retail trade of some towns of the Bombay 
Presidency was published in February 1936 and 
it is the first of its kind in India, Mr, Bakhale’s 
Bill came up again in the Bombay Legislative 
Council on the 20th March on a motion for the 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee but 
this motion was lost by 38 votes to 80 owing 
mainly to the opposition of Government who 
felt that the difficulties in connection with the 
administration of such & Measure were for the 
present insurmountable. Government were also 
of the opinion that the legislature which would 
shortly be elected under the new reforms should 
have an opportunity of deciding whether such 
& Measure as was proposed by Mr. Bakhale should 
be adopted or not. 


THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 


Perhaps the most advanced and difficult piece 
of social legislation attempted in India is the 
Payment of Wages Act which was passed by the 
central legislature early in 1986. This Act 
owes its origin to Mr. N. M. Joshi who more 
than ten years ago, Moved a resolution in the 
Legislative Assembly for legislation in India on 
che lines of the British Truck Acts. The 


been séttled on the basis of awards given by! Government of India, at the time, promised to 


umpires 
firs occasion in India on which a Government | 
official was appointed an arbitrator in an indus- 


the Ambernath settlement was the undertake an investigation into the subject and 
they accordingly asked all local Governments 
for their opinions in the matter. 


The Govern- 


trial dispute and whose award was accepted ment of Bombay felt that they were not in a 

by both the parties to a dispute, This has position to offer any views without complete 

been dealt with at some length because the information on the extent of the deductions © 
Ambernath settlement marks «9 development which ore made from wages in respect of fines 
of the greatest possible importance in the fleld and other matters and they therefore instituted 
of industrial conciliation and arbitration in oe ee enquiry into the matter. All 
India. After this first success, tho officials of factories, industrial ostablishments, hotels, | 
the Labour Office have successfully intervened shops, offices, eto., were covered and epee 
in several other disputes and have been able of the enquiry was pape ae 1926. e. 
to secure agreements acceptable to both sides, results showed that abuses of a sufficiently wide 
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character as to justify legislation for their control 
were prevalent. Of all the provincial Govern- 
ments in India, the Government of Bombay 
alone were in favour of legislation on the subject 
and the Government of India were considering 
whether that province alone should be asked to 
undertake such legislation. In the meanwhile, 
the Royal Commission on Indian Labour was 
appointed and the Government of India decided 
to await their recommendations in the matter, 
The Royal Commission recommended all-India 
legislation and the Government of India drew 
up @ draft Bill in 1932 and this was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st February 
1933. A motion for the circulation of the Bill 
was passed on the 14th February and the Bill 
was then referred to all local Governments for 
opinion after consultation with the interests 
concerned, A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was tabled for the 
Delhi session of 1934 but was not reached and 
the Billlapsed. The Government of India took 


this opportunity of revising the original Bill’ 


throughout in the light of the criticisms which 
had becn received and a new Bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1935. A motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committeo was adopted on the 
18th February, Tho Select Committee met at 
Simla from the 27th May to the Ist June and 
Mr, N. A. Mehrban, Assistant Commissioner of 
Labour of the Government of Bombay, was 
invited by the Government of India to attend 
its meetings as an Expert Adviser. The Select 
Committee’s report together with the Bill as 
amended by them was published in the Gazette 
of India dated the 16th February 1935. 


It is not necessary for the purposcs of this note 
to describe the contents of the Government of 
India’s original and revised Bills and the ampli- 
fications made in the revised Bill by the Select 
Committee. All the different drafts dealt with 
two main principles: (1) promptcr payments of 
wages; and (2) control of the deductions which 
an employer may make from the wages of his 
workmen in respect of fines and services. The 
main differences between the three drafts related 
to (a) the scope of the proposed measure, (b) the 
types and extent of the permissible deductions, 
(c) definition of the term “‘ wages ’’, and (d) the 
periods during which wages should be paid after 
they fall due. The original Bill permitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in the 
process of manufacture and which was handed 
over to the worker concerned. The practice of 
handing over damaged material to the worker and 
of deducting its cost from his wages was widely 
prevalent in certain centres of the textile indus- 
try in India and particularly in Ahmedabad 
where it was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
fifteen lakhs of rupecs was deducted annually 
from the wages of about 25,000 weavers in 
respect of weaving fines and the value of damag- 
ed cloth handed over to them. The Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into this matter in 1933 and 
the Government of India acting on @ report on 
the subject submitted to them by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow this type of 
deductions in the revised Bill. Another practice 
which was widely prevalent in several industries 
was to grant good attendance and efficiency 
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bonuses in addition to rates. Bonuses offer a wide 
Joophole to employers to evade limitations in 
respect of fines becauso if the panting of bonuses 
were permitted there would nothing to pre- 
vent an elmiployer from setting apart substantial 
portions of wages as bonuses to be paid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 
dance and efficiency being attained. If a work- 
man failed to attain the specified standards, he 
would lose the bonus or in other words he would 
be fined to that extent. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Government of India to so 
amplify the definition of the term ‘ wages’ as 
to cover all bonuses, At the moment of writing, 
however, it is open to considerable doubt whether 
the Government of India have achieved their 
object of preventing substantial portions of 
wages from being converted into bonuses and 
,eminent lawyers are of opinion that bonuses 
can still be paid. Textile mills in Sholapur 
had a practice of granting a certain quantity 
of grain every month to such of their workers as 
did not remain absent for more than four days in 
a month and of deducting Rs, 2 (or more depend- 
ing on varying quantities of grain supplied) 
from their wages. The system was introduced 
during a period of high prices which were pre- 
valent in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a 
demand for increases in wages. The value of 
the grain allowance varied with fluctuations in 
prices and put a part of the wage on the basis of 
a sliding scale. Assuch it was not objectionable 
but workers who failed to put in the required 
period of attendance were deprived of this 
allowance and the loss which accrued to them 
acted asa fine. In principle the whole system 
was bad and savoured very much of the old 
‘Tominy shops’ in England which the earlier 
Truck Acts were intended to kill. The Select 
Committee accepted this argument and inserted 
a& new provision in the Bill requiring that all 
wages should be paid in currency notes and/or 
coin of the realm. 


When the Bill came up for second reading 
in the Legislative Assembly in February 1936, 
Sir Homi P. Mody, K.B.K., the representative of 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, moved 
an amendment by virtue of which an 
employer would be permitted to deduct thirteen 
days’ wages from the due wages of such persons 
as acting in concert of ten or more remained 
absent from work without giving due notice. 
This amendment was intended to prevent 
lightning strikes and it introduced an entirely 
new principle into the Bill. As such it was 
strongly opposed by Mr. N. M. Joshi, the re- 
presentative of Indian labour, and other labour 
membersin the House. The Legislative Assembly 
however, passed Sir Homi Mody’s amendment 
but when the Bill as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly went to the Council of State that body 
amended this clause by permitting a deduction 
of only eight days’ wages on this account. ‘I'he 
Act was finally passed on the 18th April 1986, 
Early in 1987, the Act was amended in such a 
way as to extend the provisions relating to ten 
or more persons remaining absent from work in 
concert so as to cover “ stay-in’’ strikes as well. 
The Payment of Wages Act was brought into 
operation with effect from the 20th March 1987. 
bt muse important provisions of the Act are 
as follows :-— 
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(a) Scope of Application.—The Act willin the 
first instance, apply to factories and railways but 
local Governments are empowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnibus services; docks, 
wharves or jetties; inland steamer Vessels ; 
mines, quarries or oil-flelds ; plantations ; and 
any other class of workshops or establishments 
in which articles are produced, adapted or 
manufactured with a view to their use, transport 
or sale, 

(b) Wages.—' Wages’ for purposes of the 
Act ‘‘ means all remuneration, capable of being 
expressed in terms of moncy, which would, if 
the terms of the contract of employment, express 
or implied, were fulfilled, be payable, whether 
conditionally upon the regular attendance, good 
work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed 
in respect of his employment or of work donc 
in such employment, and includes any bonus or 
other additional remuneration of the nature 
aforesaid which would be so payable and any 
sum payable to such person by reason of the 
termination of his employment but does not 
include’’ travelling allowances, employees’ 
contributions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on discharge, or the value of any housing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his employer. 

(c) Wage Periods—No wage period shall 
exceed one Month. (Amendments moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes. 

(d) Time of Payment.—The wages of all 
persons employed in concerns employing less 
than one thousand persons are to be paid before 
the expiry of the seventh day after the last day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in establishments employing 
more than one thousand persons before the 
expiry of the tenth day. Where employment is 
terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
required to be pald before the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
employment is terminated. 


(e) Permissible Deductions.—Deductions from 
Wages are permitted only in respect of fines, 
absence from duty, damage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrusted to an employed person for 
custody, housing accommodation supplied by an 
employer, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over payments of wages, for income-tax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from provident funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made by courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supplied by the employer as the 
Governor-General in Council or a local Govern- 
ment may, by general or special order, authorise, 


Fines,—No fines are to be imposed on 
children, ¢.¢., persons below the age of fifteen 
years, No fines may be imposed save in res- 
pect of such acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of the local Government or of an authority which 
8 local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who Is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine. The total amount of fines which may be 


imposed on any person during any wage period | 
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shall not exceed half an anna in the rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can be 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days froin the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in prescribed registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beneficial to the workers. Local 
Governments have been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of these matters. 


(g) Deductions for Absence from Duty.— 
| Deductions from wages for period of absence 
from duty should be pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence bears to the period of duty (2.e., if the 
wage is Rs, 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not be More than Rs. 7); 
provided that “‘ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by the local Government if ten or more 
einployed persons acting in concert absent.them- 
selves without due notice (that is to say without 
giving the notice which they are required to give 
either expressly by their contracts of employment 
or impliedly by the terms of their service) and 
without reasonable cause, such deduction from 
any such person may include such amount not 
exceeding his wages for eight days as may by any 
such contract or terms be due to the employer 
in lieu of due notice.” By an amending Act passed 
age in 1937 an explanation has been added 
to the Section dealing with this matter which 
provides that ‘an employed person shall be 
deemed to be absent, from the place where he 
is required to work if although present insuch 
place, he refuses to carry out his work.’’ 


(hk) Deductions for Recovery of Advances,— 
i Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began shall be made from the first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery shall be made on such 
advances given for travelling expenses; and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned shall be subject to rules to be Made by 
local Governments, 

(4) Contracting-Owl.—No contracting-out Is 
permitted. 

(j) Procedure.—Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims, Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an elaborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
offences against the Act. 


(k) Administration.—Inspectors of factories 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories are concerned and 

wers are reserved to the Governor-General 

n Council and to local Governments to appoint 
such other persons as they think fit to be inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 


This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem in India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with paYment of wages bas been 
dealt with as exhaustively as space permitted. 
We now proceed to deal more briefly with other 
rea phases connected with labour in 
In 
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C. P. UNREGULATED FACTORIES 
ACT, 1937. 


The Legislative Council of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar passed an Unregulated Factories 
Act early in 1937. This Act sceks to regulate 
the labour of women and children and to make 
provision for the welfare of labour in factories 
to which the Factories Act 1934 does not apply. 
“Unregulated Factory ’’ has been defined as 
“any place wherein fifty or more workers are 
employed or were employed on any one day of 
the preceding twelve months and to which the 
Factories Act, 1934 does not apply and wherein 
the following industries are carried on :—(1) bidi 
making, (it) shellac manufacture, and (ii#) 
leather tanning.’’ A “‘ child’’ has been defined 
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as a person who has not completed his fourteenth 
year. The provisions with regard to health 
and safety, notices and registers, penalties and 
rocedure closely follow the similar provisions 
n the Factories Act. Children’s hours are 
restricted to seven in any one day and no child 
can be employed in any unregulated factory 
except between 8 a.m, and noon, and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. The double employment of children 
is prohibited and a child who has worked in any 
unregulated factory on any one day is prevented 
from working overtime or taking work home. 
The hours of work of adult males are limited to 
ten per day and provision has been made for 
the grant of a holiday after every period of six 
consecutive days. Women’s hours are restricted 
to nine per day and they are prohibited from 
working in any unregulated factory before sun- 
rise or after sunset, 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to | permanent seat on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Office of the British Government 
-for the substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the following figures were given to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country :— 


“Twenty-eight million agricultural 
workers excluding peasant proprietors; 
141,000 maritime workers, lascars, etc., 
a figure second only to that of the United 
Kingdom; over twenty million workers 
in industry, including cottage industries, 
mines and transport; railway mileage 
in excess of that in every country in the 
world except the United States of America,”’ 


The figures for the 1931 population census 
show that the number of agricultural workers 
has increased to nearly thirty-one and a half 
millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenants (34 


_ix millions. 


Domestic servants number eleven 
millions. ‘These figures, at the best, must be 
considered as estimates, because even to-day 
no reliable statistics are available in India to 
show approximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of industry 
in India. The statistics contained in the annual 
administration reports for factcries and mines 
show the numbers of persons employed in 
factories and mines which are subject to the 
control of the Factories and the Mines Acts. As 
far as factories are concerned, it is known that 
there are thousands of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
numbers of factories which are controlled by 
the Indian Factories Act in any particular 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. 
With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘factory’ more existing factories come 
under control and are therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansions only occurred 
in the years immediately following the passing 








millions), landlords (over three millions) and of the 1801, 1911 and 1922 Acts, Subject to 
‘ others ’(six and a half millions). The number these provisos, the following figures show the 
of earners plus working dependants in industry, growth of the factory population in India during 
trade, transport and mines amounts to twenty- the last forty years. 
Factory Siatistics, 1894-1935. 
Number _ Average daily number employed. 
Year. of 
factories. Men. | Women. | Children, | Total, 
1894 ee 815 275,806 53,127 20,877 349,810 
1898 . 1,098 334,594 60,603 27,632 422,729 
1902 : 1,533 424,875 85,882 81,877 541,634 
1906 ea 1,855 546,693 102,796 41,223 690,712 
1910 oe 2,859 624,045 115,540 52,026 792,511 
1914 2,986 746,773 144,157 60,043 950,973 
1918 ; 3,486 897,469 161,843 64,11 1,122,922 
3922 ; 6,144 1,086,457 206,887 67,628 1,861,002 
1926 a 7,261 1,208,628 249,669 60,094 1,518,891 
1930 . 8,148 1,236,425 254,905 87,972 1,528,802 
1984 - 8,658 1,248,009 220,860 °.18,862 | 1,487,281 © 
10365 as 8,881 1,860,181(a) 235 ,844(b) ~ 15,457 1,610,982 
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(a) Ofthese, 27,384 were classed as adolescent 
males. 


(0) Of thesc, 6,634 were classed as adolescent 
females. 


** Adolescents’’ are a new class created by 
the Indian Factoties Act, 1934, to cover persons 
between the ages of 15 and 17 who have not 
secured certificates of fitness for employment as 
adults and who must continue to be employed 
as children. 


Several interesting deductions can be drawn 
from the figures given in the above table. The 
most striking feature of these figures is that 
although the total number of factories rose by 
more than 500 between 1930 and 1935, the total 
of the average daily number employed in all 
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factories during the same period fell by over 
forty thousand. This is due partly to the 
introduction of rational or more efficient methods 
of work. The average daily number of children 
employed in factorics shows a steady fall since 
1922. Thisis due to stricter administration and 
better inspectionand certification after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed in 5,144 factories, 
in that year, the number employed in 8,831 
factories in 1935 fell to 15,457. Itis noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1935 by provinces and age and sex 
groups, ‘Z 


Detailed Faciory Statistics for 1935, 


Average daily number of Workers employed. 


: Number 
Province of 

Factories.) Adult 
Males. 
Madras irs or 1,401 106,744 
Bombay .. 1,746 | 343,194 
Bengal ie ie 1,595 442,259 
United Provinces .. 496 132,042 
Punjab es es 669 48,819 
Burma a 965 77,072 
Bihar and Orissa .. we 309 79,350 

Central Provinces and 
Berar... ae ai 696 40,501 
Assam ey 706 $2,030 

North West Frontier 
Province oe - 28 1,008 
Baluchistan oe 16 2,105 
Ajmer-Merwara .. ws 38 12,2385 
Delhi “ ee 55 12,816 
Bangalore and Coorg... 21 1,792 
Total .. 1,382,747 


8,881 














vat | Adote” | cnuaren | rota 
39,655 9,851 6,495 | 162,745 
70,235 5,346 1,941 | 420,716 
57,733 | 10,879 2,328 | 518,199 
5,534 1,220 464 | 139,260 
7,507 1,042 733 58,191 
11,924 638 93 | 90,327 
6,517 253 207 | 86,827 
18,799 241 355 | 59,896 
9,635 3,456 2,436 | 47,557 
16 17 si 1,131 
; ss 83 2,278 
1,011 2 233 | 28,481 
205 57 61 | 13,229 
759 : $3 2,584 
220,710 | $3,002 | 15,462 /1,610,021 - 
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The annual all-India reports give detailed 
Hgures of numbers employed, by age and sex 
groups, only for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and for jute mills and not for the other 
industries. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a table similar to the one above by industries, 
It is interesting, however, to observe that of 
the total numbers employed as given in the above 
table, 357,888 men, 62,412 women, 11,789 
adolescents and 6,786 children were employed 
in cotton mills and 235,745 men, 39,202 
womén, 2,659 adolescents and 380 children 
were employed in jute mills. Out of the total 
number of 438,820 persons employed in all cotton 
mills in India, 279,685 or nearly 65 per cent. were 
employed in cotton mills in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and out of a total number of 277,986 
persons employed in all Sute mills in India, 


nee an re gen a 


Total number of 


Mining Statistics, 1924-1935. 
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263,399 or nearly 95 per cent. were employed in 
jute millsin Bengal. The next most important 
factory industry is that of ‘‘engineering.’’ 
This group covers engineering concerns proper 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
factories, fine woodwork factories and saw mills. 
etc., and it covers between 25 to 30 per cent, 
of the total number employed in all factories. 


MINING STATISTICS. 


The collection of full statistics with regard 
to the number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1924, that is to say, after 
the passing of the Indian Mines Act, 1923. The 
following table contains the statistics for the 
period 1924-1935 :-— 


Number of persons employed, 











Year. mines which came] -.-. pone se reece 
mncee Te act: pink sea rag Above ground. Total. 
1924 1,804 167,779 90,498 258,277 
1925 2,011 168,554 84,303 253,857 
1926 as 1,897 189,371 70,742 260,113 
1927 1,992 196,341 72,949 269,290 
1928 1,948 197,398 70,273 267,671 
1929 1,732 199,908 69,783 269,701 
1930 1,669 191,915 69,752 261,667 
1931 1,471 170,638 60,144 230,782 
1932 1,281 151,924 52,734 204,658 
1933 1,424 153,042 52,585 206,507 
1034 1,675 “170,820 58,561 229,381 
1935 1,813 189,263 64,707 253,970 
MIGRATION. Init Oensus, Asean showed @ net galu of nearly 


The principal industry of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no large 
Movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration figures are high 
it is generally in the small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 41 per cent. of immigrants and Ajmere- 
Merwara 19 per cent. while Ajmere Clty itself 
has as Many immigrants as natives, Immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons as born outside the country as against 
603,526 in 1921, The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The most important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 


&@ million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of immigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
suffered to the extent of 1,291,567 persons, As 
between British India and the Native States, 
the tendency prior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during the 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner 
State which showed a net gain of 161,803. 


Internal migration is of six kinds: 
(1) easual involving minor Movements between 
neighbouring villages; (2) temporary due to 
demands for labour on canals, railway construc- 
tion, public works, etc, and to pilgrimages and 


fairs; (3) periodic caused by recurring seasonal 


Methods of Recruiting Labour. 


demands; (4) semi-permanent where persons 
who, although maintaining constant contact 
with their homes seek employment in industry ; 
(5) permanent where migrants leave one place 
for another for good ; and (6) daily necessitated 
by bazaars and employment at a walking distance 
from home. The Punjab and Delhi furnish 
the best examples of casual migration. Periodic 
migration is particularly heavy at harvest time 
and also at the changes of the seasons when 
traders, herdsmen, graziers and labourers from 
Kabul, Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move 
down to the plains during winter. 


As far as labour is concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found in Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Bihar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1931 
were born therein. The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 
Malaya was stopped in 1930. None the less, 
considerably over half a million Indians were 
found in that country in 1931. As far as the 
main industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Ratnagiri and 
the Konkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmedabad cotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 


One of the most difficult problems connected 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the ncthod may be found as between industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same in all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, 3 mukkadam or a jobber. In the first 
introductory paragraphs of this note several 
references were made to the agricultural charac- 
ter and outlook of the workpeople employed in 
Indian industries, to their ignorance and _ il- 
literacy and to their inherent attachment to 
their village homes and life, Reference was 
also made to the want of a stable labour force 
in industrial towns in India, Over and above 
all this, the Indian industrial labourer is, 
inherently, extremely conservative. Poverty 
and indebtedness may force him from his village 
to look for work but they will not force him to 
accept any work that may be offering among 
entire strangers. It will therefore be found 
that almost all industrial units in India are 
Manned by groups of workpeople from the same 
or surrounding villages—by groups who know 
all the others in the group and who they feel 
will look after them in the event of any trouble 
or serious illness. A first exodus from a village 
is seldom a solitary one. Itis almost invariably 
in bands coliected by recruiting agents or 
jobbers—old hands who have a degree of intel- 
ligence above that of their fellows and who 
know all the tricks of the game. In most 
cases the agent or jobber is armed by his 
employer with sufficient funds to give ad vances 
to a recruit in order to help him to clear a press- 
ing debt or to buy a recruit from his family by 
helping it with small funds for ceremonial 
expenditure. In some cases the recruiting | 
agent launches on this expenditure himself in 
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the hope that the recurring payments which hs 
will receive from the recruit whom he succeeds 
in placing in employment will double or treble 
his original outlay. 

The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head, In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from which 
he pays his men and retains the balanco himself, 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries. Recruit- 
ment through contractors is most prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The method of recruitment which has just 
been described is not bad in itself. In many 
cases it appears to be the only way which an 
employer can adopt. The trouble with it, 
however, is the abuses with whichit is wrapped 
up. One can understand a jobber holding a 
considerable controlling influence over the 
men whom he recruits, and one can also forgive 
him for accepting occasional gifts in cash as 
tokens of gratitude from the men whom he 
has placed in employment, but the matter does 
not rest here. The jobber is known to be an 
exceedingly corrupt creature who not only 
bleeds the persons whom he recruits by demand- 
ing from them recurring cash payments from 
every wage, but who also wiclds a considerable 
influence over his employer by threatening to 
witbhold his labour in the event of his not 
receiving satisfaction. In Ahmedabad, a 
system is common whereby a jobber takes 
over a number of looms in a mill, mans them 
with men whom he feeds and houses, and 
himself collects all their piece rate earnings. 
It is estimated that in several such cases his 
income amounts to many hundreds of rupees 
per month, 

The system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more skilled jobs 
—especially in the engineering industry and on 
railways—is different. Here also, recommenda- 
tion by a foreman or a headman is an important 
factor but in most cases the recruitment is 
direct because the type of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprenticeship is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these contracts vary according to the types 
of apprenticeship. Tho periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to five years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained. 


As far as recruitment of the ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the rapid industrialisation of 
many towns is creating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and such of these as are out of 
ood tae have got into the habit of invading 
mill and factory gates in the mornings in the 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vacancy, This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order tc continue in the employ- 
ment which they are able to secure, 


Existing methods of recruitment in Indian 
industries have received general condemnation 
om allsides and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have devoted much space in their 


report to this question. For the guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
recommendations :— 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from thi 
engagement and dismissal of labour ; 

(b) Whenever the scale of a factory permits 
it ® labour officer should be appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal] 
and discharge ; ; 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole-time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals ; 

(2) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their welfare and 
supervision ; 

(f) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go with 
a promise that on their return at the proper time 
they will be able to resume their old work. 
Whenever possible an allowance should be given 
to the worker who gocs on leave after approved 
service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’: 
recommendations in the matter, several larg: 
organisations in India have appointed specia: 
labour officers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force and from such 
reports as are available it is gathered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success, It may therefore be 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
officers will be more widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, in anticipation of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter instructed their 
affiliated mills in January 1930 to introduce 
wherever possible, a policy of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitinent through jobbers. They also re- 
commended the introduction of 4 systern of 
granting discharge certificates to contain a 
complete record of a worker’s service and to 
demand the production of such certificates 
before engaging new men. Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1933, intro- 
duced a system of decasualisation in connection 
with their substitute Jabour for the eleven mills 
which they control in Bombay City. Each 
mill makes a Monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary Men which it is likely to engage 
during the Month and issues employment cards 
to the required number, These men present 
themselves at the gates of their respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. Therc bas been a 
i development of this system in most of the 
other cotton textile mills in Bombay City. 


RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 


One of the earliest pieces of labour legislation 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment an 


engagement of' 
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indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
{t had not been possible for Many years to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the issue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments in 1928-28 and by the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Commission 
recommended that the existing legislation should 
be replaced by a new enactment which should 
provide: (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should be forwarded to the 
Assain tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained either by the tea industry or by 
suitable groups of employers and approved by 
the local Government ; (b) that the Govern- 
ment of India should havo power to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in parti- 
cular for the laying down of cortain prescribed 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals; (ce) that 
the power conferred by section 8 of the 1901 
Act to prohibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should be withdrawn immediately 
(d) that the existing Assam Labour Board 
should be abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should be 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from othet provinces; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden 
should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer's expense, 
and that the Controller should be empowered 
to repatriate a garden worker at the expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it is found necessary on the ground of health, 
unsuitability of the work to his personal capacity 
or for other sufficient reason; and (f) that in 
the event of the recrudescence of abuses, Govern- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of recruitment otherwise 
than by means of licensed garden-sirdars and 
‘icensed recruiters, The Government of India 
‘mplemented these recommendations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act which was 
passed in September 1932 and brought into 
‘ffect from the 1st April 1933. 


THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. | 


The first object of this Act is to make it possi- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
rver the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
migrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants; and, onthe other 
hand, to ensure that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose contro] over the 
‘orwarding of assisted emigrants (chapter III) 
w over both their recruitment and their for- 
warding as occasion may dictate (chapters IIT 
and IV). Employers are prevented from re- 
cruifing ot. se than by means of certificated 


Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. 


garden-sirdars or licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 16 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. Full effect was given to the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided that where an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a worker within fifteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an 
emigrant labourer, the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay him such compensation as 
may be prescribed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (sections 13 and 15). Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Controller of Emigrants with some staff and 
possibly one or More Deputy Controllers for 
supervising the general administration of the 
system which the Act seeks to establish. The 
charges for this establishment are to be met from 
an annual cess called the Emigrant Labour 
Cess which is to be levied at such rate not exceed- 
ing Rs. 9 per emigrant as the Governor-General 
may determine foreach year of levy. The 
provisions of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work on 
tea plantations in eight specified districts in 
Assam, but power is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary, 


Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and wages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Annual 
Administration Reports on the working of the 
Assam [Labour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Emigrants after 1034, 


A good state of affairs is shown to exist in 
Indian plantations by the 1936 Annual Report 
on the working of the Tca Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act. . 


As there was a surplus of labour, the tea 
gardens were able to stipulate that only marricd 
couplcs would be accepted, and, in many cascs, 
that the number of children per couple should 
be limited to two. The licensing system under 
which labour was recruited from different parts 
of India worked satisfactorily. From various 
centres there arc reports of improved accommo- 
dation for labourers on the long journey from 
their homos to the tea gardens. 


The death and birth rates among the Jabourers 
showed a reduction, while the number of crimes 
was creditably small for a migrant population 
with a mean annualstrength of 1,132,857, 


Special facilities were given for the observance 
of different rites and religious festivals. Games 
such as football and hockey, were encouraged. 


LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 


- The conditions of employment of labour in 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923, as amended by the Amending Act of 
1985. The Act of 1923 which came into force 
from the Ist J uy 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety in mines and it 
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provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 hours 
per week for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers, No limits were pres- 
cribed for daily hours. As some mining mManage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by shifts, the maxi- 
mum weekly hours were crowded into as few 
days as possible and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consequently 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miners for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a Maximum limit of daily hours at twelve. There 
was 2 considerable body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and this was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select, Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shitt should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions had been in 
operation for a period of three years, A daily 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amend- 
Ing Act of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from Ist April 1930. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and this Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work shoulld be limited 
to 7? per day in underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a weck in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
before the Council of State on the 22nd March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect that Government should 
te-oxamine the whole position. The Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of their replies 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours, It was passed in the same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935. The main provisions of the 1935 
Amending Act are as follows :—~ 


(a) No person is to be employed in a 
_ mine for more than six days in any one week. 


(b) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to work for 
more than 64 hours in any one week or for 
more than ten hours in any one day; and 
the periods of work of any such person are 
to be so afranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven hours, 
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(c) Tho periods of work of a person 
employed below ground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time he leaves the surface | 
to the time he returns to the surface and are 
not in any one day to spread over more 
than nine hours. No person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground is carried on by a systcm of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be the same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay leaves the surface to the time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface, 


(d) The employment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited. 


(e) Accidents which cause bodily injury 
resulting in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed manner, 
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PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 


The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
biting the employment of any woman under- 
ground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the 1st 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929, As the summary ex- 
clusion of women in the main coal flelds would 
have resulted in a very serious dislocation in 
the industry, a principle of gradualness was 
laid down and it was prescribed that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground, 
The annual decrease was to be 3 per cent. in 
coal and 4 per cent. insalt mines. The number 
of females employed underground in mines since 
1929 have been as follows: 
1929-24,089; 1930-18,684 ; 
, 1932-14,711 5 1933-12,799 ; 
‘and 1985-9,551. 


1931-16,841; 
1934-11,198; 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Tf one is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature in Indian industry the unhesitating 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment,’ 
These vary widely not only between industry 
and industry and centre and centre but also 
between unit and unit in the same industry. 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard- 
isation of conditions in units which are under 
the same administration such as in Government 
railways which are under the control of the 
Railway Board; or, in concerns of a type which 
are affiliated to a large and influential asso- 
ciation such as in textile mills which are members 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. If 
a similarity of conditions is to be found in 
two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence than to intention. The assertion 
of individuality and a strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes tothe proper understanding 
of the lack of standardisation in industrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard. 
To attempt an adequate description of condi- 
tions of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India would require space greatcr than that 
given to all the subjects which have been 
dealt with in this volume. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that conditions 
vary widely between organised and unorganised 
concerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and companies, At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where further information 


can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that the report 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendices to that report 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Government of India, the Railway Board, the 
various provincial Governments and_ other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the conditions ecxistent in 1928-29 
which are contained in this report are, how- 
ever, Somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions in factories are concerned, the various 
provincial annual factory administration reports 
and the summaries annually compiled by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
niines is contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series. 
of admirable reports published by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in all the perennial factories 
of the Bombay Presidency in 1934. It is true 
that these reports are of a somewhat limited 
character in so far as territory is concerned, 
but owing to the existence of innumerable 
variations, the reports are fully indicative of con- 
ditions in the whole of India. Atthe moment of 
writing, three reports covering the engineering, - 
printing and textile (cotton, silk, woollen and 
hosiery) industries have been published but it 
is expected that the remaining reports for all 
other industries will be available before the next. 
edition of the Indian Year Book is ready for 
publication. 


Hours of Work in 
HOURS OF WORK. 


The existing restrictions in hours of work in 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Factories and Mines Acts have been described 
in the sections dealing with those Acts. Speak- 


ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are! 


limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
seasonal factories to 11 per day and 60 per 
weck. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a uniform 9 hour day except 
in a few concerns which work a 92 or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Fridays and a 5} hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays. Jn the jute industry, 
an agreement which had been reached between 
the Jute Mills’ Association and outside mills to 
work a uniform 40 hour week in order to restrict 
production came to an end on the 31st 
March 1936, All jute mills were to be free 
to work a 54 hour week as from the 1st 
April 1936. All the dockyards, many of the 
larger engineering and almost all the railway 
workshops work a 48 hour week but the 
daily hours vary according to the number 
of hours worked ona short Saturday. The 
hours in many of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and in the larger non-engineering 
factories are usually half an hour to an hour 
less than those for process workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those in large engineering 
plants. Factories engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the full number 
of hours permissible under the Factories Act 
as also do oil and sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the days in the week except on the compul- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local bazzar day. The ‘Statistics of Factories” 
compiled by the Government of India for the 
year ending 31st December 1935 for all factories 
subject to the Factories Act, 1934 gives the 
following summary table regarding hours of 
work in all factories in India :— 














(ee nite 


Percentage of Factories in 
which normal weekly 


Types of Factorics hours are. 


and Sex Groups. 








Not jiBetween{ Above 
above | 42 & 48 48 
42 
Perennial 
For Men 7 23 70 
For Women 15 18 67 
Seasonal. 
For Men 27 13 60 
For Women 35 11 54 





No child can be employed for more than 30 
hours inany one week. The decrease in workin 
hours under tho 1984 Act was at first resente 
by piece rated workers in textile mills in the 
Punjab, but before the close of the year 1936 
80 much inprovement in their cficiency had 
occurred that ultimatcly no reduction in their 
wages resulted, 
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The daily hours of work underground in 
mines average nine per day for six days in 
the week. In all cases where continuous 
production is necessary such as in electricity 
generating plants and certain water pumping 
stations, work is arranged on a system 
of three shifts—-the different shifts changing 
over every week or fortnight. The change-over 
is so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hours 
once in one week, 


As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway workshops are controlled by the 
Tndian Factories Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
the basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two. shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain. As far as the hours 
of work of other classes of Railway servants 
are concerned, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
was so amended in 1929 as to empower the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the limitatien of hours of work of and of grants 
of periodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put into effect. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in railway workshops, running 
staffs and watchmen; watermen, sweepers 
and gatekeepers whose work is both intermittent 
and of a specially light character are excluded 
from the operation of the rules. 


There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dock labourers in India and the 
Royal Commission who examined the question 
recommended that the normal daily hours 
rescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi- 
mum of three additional hours on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at 33} per cent. over 
ordinary rates. On circulation of these pro- 
posals by the Government of India, most pro- 
vincial Governments were of opinion that under 
the existing organisation of dock labour in India, 
legislation for the control of hours was not 
practicable owing to the insurmountable diffi- 
culties which would be experienced in enforce- 
ment. The authority of the Karachi Port 
were thereupon advised to try outan improvised 
method of decasualisation which would involve 
registration of all dock workers, The present 
hours of work of stevedore labour vary between 
nine and twelve per day. 


As far as the industries not specifically dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of industrial labour in India has had 
& Very salutary effect in bringing about a general 
reduction to More normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns, 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 


The question of allowing industrial worker: 
the right of having annual holidays with pa) 
has recently become of international interes 
owing to the twentieth session of the Inter: 
national Labour Conference held in June 1936 
having adopted a draft Convention on the sub 
ect of annual holidays with pay. The applica 

ion of this Convention is of an exceedingl: 
wide character and it is intended to cover almos | 
every class and type of industrialand commercia. 
worker. By virtue of Article 2 of the Conven- 
tion, ‘‘every person to whom this Conventior 
applies shall be entitled after one year of conti: 
nuous service to an annual holiday with pay ol 
at least six working days.” The Indian Legis: 
lative Assembly by a rcsolution adopted on the 
26th January 1937 decided that India should 
not ratify this Convention. 


In India, holidays with pay are enjoyed 
only by a very small percentage of the 
population; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the cngincering industry in 
India easily outstrips all other industries in the 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
‘by its workers. The leave rulcs of different 

ministrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of employees of the same administration but 
also for the same or similar types of employees, 
peesu die to the dates when they first joined 
service. 


All permanent monthly rated employees in 
Government factories in all industries are entitled 
to leave with pay—in the case of the concerns 
under the Government of India, according to the 
Fundamental Rules ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by the local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Regulations in force 
at the time in the different provinces. Daily 
rated employees and certain categories of Menials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by speci 
orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
which were in operation up to a few years ago 
have, in Many provinces, been regarded as too 
liberal and for new entrants substantial changes 
have been made with the result that different 
systems are in operation for different classes of 
Government employees according to the dates 
when they first joined service. Leave with 
pay to permanent monthly rated industrial 
employees of Government is granted in terms 
of ordinary earned leave on average pay or 
double the period on half average pay, ‘not due’ 
leave on half average pay and casual leave, Al] 
leave other than on medical certificate must be 
“earned ’’, and the maximum period of con- 
tinuous leave that may be enjoyed at any one 
time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average pay up to four months according to 
the date on which a Government employee 
first joined service ; and, in the case of leave on 
medical certificate, up to eight months. Casual 
leave is intended to mect cases of short absences 
from duty, According to the rules which are 
in operation at present, the minimum period 
of leave with pay which can be earned by all 

permanent Government servants is more than 
one month for every cleven months of duty plus 
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jten to twenty days casual leave in every calendar 

year. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categories, reference may be e 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clothing factories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1981 get 10, 15 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year ‘according to whether they have put 
in three to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years’ service, 


The leave rules for railway workshopmen who 
joined before the 1st September 1928 vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when the men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 1928 are concerned, all 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of conditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal, One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen days casual leave in a calendar year plus 
Empire Day and King’s Birthday or any 17 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employecs irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service. 


The information collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Government of Bombay 
for the purposes of its General Wage Census 
in perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
showed that out of 221 engineering concerns 
in the Presidency, 72 employing 28,502 workers 
or nearly 60 per cent. of the total number 
employed grant leave with pay to most of their 
workers and that another 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 14.09 per cent. employed in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 


In cotton textile and jute mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the mechanical] and sub- 
ordinate supervisory establishments are granted 
varying periods of leave in most units. Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 


all corporations such ae the Burma Shell Corporation. 


General Motors (Inda), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro. 
Electric and Power Companies, etc. Takin 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it woul: 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely five 
per cent. enjoy leave with pay privileges. 


PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION, 


Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates-—accept- 
ed both by employers and employees—trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
baards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
none of these methods of wage fixation obtain - 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour 
x08ts in all Government and railway concerns 
ind in the establishments run by local or Foray 
Jodies, however, have to be accurately budgeted 
‘or and in such concerns wage rates are fixed. 
Each occupation is divided into a number of 
grades or classes andthe number of posts in 
each grade is fixed ; but the basis of grading varies 
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widely between the different administrations. 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon merit and the passing of 
trade tests and is not automatic. The rates 
for the different grades are determined by; 
‘professional officers’’ as in the case of His: 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor-| 
mation published by Government departments | 
of industries and labour. In privately owned | 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation: 
are the demand for and the supply of the type 
of labour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the locality whcre a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment. 


TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 


Wagerates in the West are generally either 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent years in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engineering 
concerns but this form of payment is very rare. 
The most common types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates; and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnightly, of weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from hourly or 
daily rates does not offer any difficulty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Here, some concerns 
pay half the daily rate or pro rata the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
daily rate provided that all the days from 
Mondays to Fridays or the Thursday and 
the Friday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are on the other 
hand, so devised as, generally, to deprive the 
monthly paid worker of a pert of his dues, 
Some concerns calculate earnings from monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days in the month 
and deduct pay for the weekly holiday. Others 
make payment for the weekly holiday condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both having 
been put in. Still others pay wages for one, 
two or three Sundays (but not for all) on the 
condition that certain specified numbers of 
working days in the month concerned have 
been put in, A few calculate earnings pro rata 
the number of working days in the month. 
Thus a worker on Its, 27 per month will receive 
Rs, 24 for 24 days work in a 27-day month. 
The Payment of Wages Act makes the last 
method obligatory on all concerns which pay 
on monthly rates of wages. In certain cases 
monthly rates are for the Hindu calendar month 
or & month of 80 many hours, 98 in the case of 
the G. I. P, Railway where monthly rates are 
fora month of 208 hours, or fora ‘ book month’ 
of 80 many complete weeks. 


Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difficulty in cases where they are based on 
number of articles produced but they are 
exceedingly complica in cotton weaving. 
Some milis pay on the basis of weight, others 
on length. The rates vary according to reed 
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Space and picks to an inch and are further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dobby designs. Certain units, 
especially in the printing industry have task 
rates which are a combination of time and piece 
rates. Certain engineering concerns in India 
have introduced the Halsey Weir or the Bedaux 
point systems of payment. 


Allowances.—The textile industry in the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
1914 and 1918, Up to 1933, all mills in Bombay. 
City paid a moghwari or dearness allowance of 
80 per cent. for piece rated men and of 70 per 
cent. for time rated men and all time and piece- 
rated women. In that year the Mill owners’ 
Association, Bombay, permitted its affiliated 
members to take independent action in the 
mattcr of wage reductions. Certain mills re- 
duced basic rates, others reduced the allowances 
and still others effected reductions in both basic 
rates and allowances. Although up to 19338 
the rates of allowances were universal, basic 
rates varied widely between mill and mill. To- 
day, both basic rates and allowances vary al- 
though the Association has successfully attempt- 
ed tostandardise basic time rates in certain of 
the more numerically important unrationalised 
occupations on the basis of consolidation. The 
allowances in textile mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency outside Bombay City vary both between 
centre and centre and occupation and occupa- 
tion. The tendency in industries outside the 
textile has been towards consolidation but 
certain railway systems grant grain allowances 
in addition to rates of pay for certain 
categories of employees with low rates of 
wages, 


Bonuses.—The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few years ago but 
they were tending to disappear during the last 
few years. The question as to whether em- 
poe can still pay such bonuses under the 

yment of Wages Act is, at the moment of 
writing, not quite clear. 


Tn addition to the good attendance bonus paid 
in cash, the textile mills in Sholapur gave a 
grain allowance of a quantity of grain at a 
fixed price to all workers who did not lose more 
than four days in the month. This allowance 
has already been dealt with under Zhe Payment 
of Wages Act. 


Textile mills in Ahmedabad gave an efficiency 
bonus of eight annas per loom per fortnight 
on the attainment of certain standards of 
efficiency. This, however, benefitted the weaver 
very little, if at all, because in order to attain 
increased production he allowed slips to go past 
unattended and for these he was either fined very 
heavily or was made to take over whole pieces of 
damaged material the value of which, at the 
selling price of the finished article, was deducted 
from his wages. Efficiency bonuses were also 
paid in certain other sections of industry such 
as in engineering and coal mining. 


In addition to good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses, the workers in several concerns owned 
by large public companies are permitted to 
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participate in the annual bonuses which are 


sometimes given as ex-gratia payments depen- 
danton profits to all the employees of a com- 
pany. The payment ofsucha bonus amounting 
to one month’s pay to cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City during the years 1919 to 1923 
and the disastrous general strike which followed 
the stoppage of this bonus in 1924 has been 
referred to in the first chapter of this note, 
Evidence is not wanting of the payment, by 
several concerns, of a small ex-gratia bonus at 
Diwali or the Hindu business New Year. 


Overtime.—The term ‘“ overtime,’’ in genera] 
: perience, is applicd to all extra time put in 

y a worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and in England and many other 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, on a Saturday 
afternoon or ona Sunday or a holiday; and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates. 
In India, the Factories Act, 1934, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-time-and-a. 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-time- 
and-a-half for hours in excess of 60. These 
provisions are, however, applicable only to 
those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the daily or 
weekly statutory hours are not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
work outside normal hours, and in practice very 
few employers doso. Oncertainrailways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time—both ordinary and overtime—is 
credited to the norma] hours’ account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not come into 
consideration until such time as the monthly 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirements of the Act obtain, 
these are generally a-time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtime rates for extra time 

eyond normal daily hours. In many caser 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 
time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
late attendance or absence and in others workers 
who put in overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working hours 
on the day following that on which overtime 
was worked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside nurmal hours, 


PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 


There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. scarcely any Industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different systems 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same industry and in the same district; and 


within the same establishment different classes. 
‘of workers are paid for different periods, If’ 
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generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oi] mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week, Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for hapta or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen days for weavers and spin- 
ners respectively in the cotton mills in Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the Ist to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month in textile mills in Broach and 
various other centres in India, The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to process 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar inills and tanneries. The most 
general system of payment in the case of casual 
labour is that of daily payment. Supervisory 
and clerical staffs in all industrial establishments 
are paid on & monthly basis. 


The question of shortening the wage period 
universally in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Govern- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 
years, Attempts were also made to amend the 
Payment of Wages Bill in such a way a8 to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid workmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnightly or 
weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be in difficulties if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 


Periods elapsing before Payment,—The ‘ wait- 
ing period’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varied considerably as 
between industry and industry and between 
establishments in the same industry, The lon- 
gest delays were associated with concerns which 
paid wages monthly and in some cases extended 
to as Inany as 30 to 40 days following the date on 
which wages felldue, Some delay must be occa- 
sioned in cases where intricate calculations are 
necessary for ascertaining earnings from piece 
rates but textile mills in Mngland pay wages for 
the week ending Thursday evening on the follow- 
ing Saturday morning and it seeins unreasonable 
that textile mills in India should have required 
fifteen to twenty-five days for the purpose. 
The chief reason for delaying payments of wages 
in India was, however, not due so much ta 
difficulties of wage calculations as to ensuring 
employers against their workmen leaving them 
without giving due notice. The Payment of 
Wages Act prescribes that wages in all concerns 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in concerns employing lesa 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for which wages fall due, 
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SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 


The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuitics, provident funds,  co- 
operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 


Pensions,—All monthly and time-ratcd work- 
men in the industrial establishments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
1as been put in. 
is arrived at. by multiplying the average monthly 
pay for the three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service less one year 
and dividing the product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates are 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in the above formula is 72. 
Commutation up to 50 per cent. of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in certain 
cases. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirement are almost non-existent although 
many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ec 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 


Gratuities.—All railway employees and the 
elployees of Jocal and public bodies and a few 
of the larger public companies receive gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities are also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not Jess 
than thirty vears’ service in Governinent con- 
cerns, In all cases specified periods of qualify- 
ing service have to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned, The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 
accepted principle is half a month's pay for 
each year of service limited to fifteen Months’ 
pay in all. Permanent Government servants 
who have put in less than nine years’ active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they are com- 
pelled to retire on medical certificate. 


Provident Funds,—These are of two kinds: 
(1) contributory, where both the employer and 
the employee subscribe to them; and (2) non- 
contributory where the employee alone subscribes 
to them, Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of their contracts are not eligible for 
Pensions are compulsorily required to subscribe 
to the contributory scction of the General 
Government Provident Fund. In such cases 
both Government and the Government servant 
concerned subscribe one month's pay each per 
year to the fund, Al) pensionable Government. 
Servants except certain classes of industrial] 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, subscriptions to which vary from 12 to 
30 pies to the rupee of ineonio at the option of 
the subscriber. Very few industrial workers of 
Government, however, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the worker does not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 


In cases where large bodies of non-pensionable 
Government servants are brought under the 
operation of contributory provident fund 
schemes, special funds such as the State Railways 


The amount of the pension due | 
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Provident Fund and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Provident Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, are formed. 
Company owned railways have schemes similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas it is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specified limits to join the provident fund, work- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to join has been 
| exercised, no withdrawal is permitted, 


| Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
: forall permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for permanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma- 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many, 
provide contributory schemes for the benefit of 
the majority of their workmen. Severa) others 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishinents but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to subscribers from the balances standing at the 
credit of their accounts in respect of their own 
subscriptions, and for the compulsory repayment 
of these loans, Subscribers are entitled to 
withdraw their own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the em- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the putting in 
of specified periods of qualifying service—periods 
which show cousiderable variation. 


Co-operative Societies.— The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all over India during recent years, 
anda very fair percentage of concerns employing 
500 or more workers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banks and 
savings banks in addition to eredit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the ditferent annual administration 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various provinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief summary of the movement 
here but a few details regarding one of the best 
of such societies would be of interest. 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B, B. & C.1, Railway is perhaps the biggest and 
the best managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India, During the year 
ending 30th June 1936 it had a membership of 
$4,924 with a share capital of Rs, 4.34 lakhs and 
& reserve fund amounting to Rs. 3.12lakhs, It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bank branch; and it also issnes 
cash certificates to all railway employees earning 
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Rs. 125 or less per month. Fixed deposits for 
the year ending June 1936 amounted to Rs, 27 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 24 lakhs 
which, together with capital, gave the society 
@ working fund of Bs. 58 lakhs for the year. 
The number of new loans issued during the 
year amounted to 16,514 and involved a sum of 
Rs. 55.61 lakhs. The bank has been declaring 
@ 10 per cent. dividend (which is the maximum 
hah under the Co-operative Societies Act) 
or the last ten years. A special feature of the 
activities of the Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redempton of debts. 
Members of the society who are in debt are 
encouraged to bring a complete list of their 
debts to the Bank which, with the assistance of 
the Staff Officer of the Railway, interviews all 
creditors and arranges with them to compound 
the debts for much lesser sums in return for ready 
payment. The total amounts so paid to mem- 
bers’ creditors are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy instalments spread over 72 months, 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs, 10,000 annually to a special Staff Welfare 
Fund started by therailway administration at the 
instance of the Bank “ to look after the welfare 
of the staff in general and of low paid staffs and 
their families in particular.’’ Welfare centres 
which have been opened at various stations on the 
line render help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, by nursing the sick and by 
opening hygicne clinics. 


Grain and Cloth Shops.—During the period 
of high prices in India in 1919-22, several large 
industrial establishments all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton textile mills in Bom- 
bay City, conducted cheap grain shops for the 
benefit of ,their work-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at cost price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of management) these shops had the 
advantage of offcring sales on credit to be liqui- 
dated by deductions from duc wages. With 
the fall in prices the majority of these shops dis- 
appeared and last yeara very few establishments 
indeed had them. Many textile mills all over 
the country, however, had cheap cloth shops 
for their workers, 1t was thought that all types 
of these shops would have to cease functioning 
because the Payment of Wages Act pohibits 
employers from making deductions from pay due 
or receiving payments from their omaress for 
purchases from employers’ shops. This is in 
accordance with one of the main cardinal 
principles of Truck legislation. At the moment 
of writing, however, it is understood that cer- 
tain provinces are permisting such shops as 
‘‘amenities ’ for sales for which deductions 
from wages May be made, 


Loans and Advances.— ne generally 
most industrial concerns in India do not grant 
loans to their workers except during periods of an 
acute shortage of labour when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate debts in order to 
attract the required workers to join industry, 
But, all workers who subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such concerns as have them or who 
are members of co-operative credit societies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few concerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for the purpose.’ 
* Advances applying the term to the small 


sums of money advanced against earned wages— 
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on the other hand, are more widely prevalent, 
and give rise, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses, For example, the cotton textile mills 
in Ahmedabad used to charge interest at rates 
varying from 30 to 150 per cent. per annum on 
all such advances given. The Payment of 
Wages Act empowers local Governments to 
frame rules for theregulation of these advances 
but no interest on such advances will be 
permitted. 


MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 


The measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers in India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged the earnest attention of both the Central 
and the Provincial Governments in this country 
for thelastten years. Early in 1926, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, in their respective administra- 
tions, into the extent of the deductions made by 
employers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the subject in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and a8 a result of their investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly examined by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
in 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of recommenda- 
tions in the matter. The Payment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1936, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 


The two matters with regard to the discipline 
of their workmen which Indian industrial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover and the high degree of absentee- 
‘sm. Indian employersstatethat itis inherent 
in the Indian workman to make frequent changes 
in his employments and also to resort to fre- 
quent abstentions from work. Delayed pay- 
ments of due wages, forfeitures of wages for 
failure to give due notice and the withholding of 
due wages where workers proceed on 
unauthorised leave are some of the devices 
which have been resorted to by roo bale to 
counteract the former. Varioua.methods had 
been devised in order to control the latter-——good. 
attendance bonuses, fines and double khadda by 
virtue of which a workman lost two days wages 
for each day of absence. The withholding of due 
wages till next pay day had given rise to a system 
of havalas or pay order tickets which were 
cashed by pedhiwallas (small bankers) at dis- 
counts of 33 to 124 per cent. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism are to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot be 
denied ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them, 
The investigations conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay go to show 
that both labour turnover and absentoelsm are 
highest in concerns and industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of i an 
are least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and industries in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
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employment are attractive. For example, the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles monthly figures 
. Of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
milis in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmedabad and 
lowest in Sholapur. The annual averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1936 were: Ahmedabad 3.18, Bombay 
7.19, and Sholapur 11.80—figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily tend to weak health, 
incapacity for sustained effort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot. These are problems which the new autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian industrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good attendance 
and continuity of employment by the infliction 
of mo deery penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment, 


Both the main provisions of the Payment 
of Wayes Act and the Rules framed thereunder 
require that all employers shall draw up conduct 
rulcs or standing orders clearly specifying 
the acts of commission or omission for which 
fines will be inflicted. These standing orders 
have to be approved by the local Government. 
and exhibited in the work placc in the 
prescribed manner. The total amount of the 
fines which it will be permissible for an employer 


to inflict on any one workman during any yo 


wage period is not to exceed half-an-anna in 
the rupee of his or her wages for that wage 
period and no finc may be imposed unless the 
order inflicting the fine is in writing and the 
worker concerned has been given an oppor- 
tunity of showing cause why the fine should 
not be inflicted, All fines are to be properly 
recorded in the prescribed registers and al} 
receipts from fines are to be expended on such 
objects beneficial to the workers employed in 
the establishment concerned as a whole as are 
approved by the prescribed authority in each 
Province. Children under 15 years of age cannot 
be flned. In view of these regulations it is 
obviously futile to enter upon a discussion 
here of the extent to which these regulations 
were practised in Indian industries up to 
now, but for the information of persons 
interested in these questions we might state 
that full information on all these matters is 
contained in the serics of reports which have 
been published from time to time by the 
Bombay Labour Office. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


Residential buildings in all countries are 
constructed from the point of view of invest- 
ments from which their owners hope to receive 
®& fair Interest on their capital outlay. No 
country in the world expects its landlords to 
be philanthropists in the matter of providing 
rent-free or cheap rented housing to such of 
her people as cannot afford to pay the economic 
rents which are asked for; and although every 
Government must be expected to provide decent 
housing for its own low paid servants, the 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
stage where Governments are expected to provide 
adequate. housing for whole populations. At 
the same time, low. paid wage earners in crowded 
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and congested industrial areas can hardly be 
expected to be able to afford the economic 
rents demanded by the landlords. In such 
cases there can be only two alternatives: 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as are asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India. The second is a lament 
which has been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the point 
of satiation; and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
sMall percentage indecd of the total industrial 
population of India is housed by the employer, 
and the question of industrial housing’ continues 
to be one of the most vexed questions of the 
country. 


The ploneer work in the ficld of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent over thirty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for different classes of their employees, and by 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
mbay, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from Rs, 5 
to Rs. 8 per month. The chawls situated at 
Naigaum and Sewli and at DeLisse Road are 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ntents at the Worli chawls continue unoccupied 
owing to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
their places of work and that the locality offers few 
of the amenities of city life. The Municipalities 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Bombay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust in Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tencments for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
magnificent scheme of industrial housing 
conceived in India is that launched by the 
Impress Mills under the agency of Messrs. 
Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The idea is to establish » model village and to 
build houses of the bungalow type on plots 
measuring 36’x53’ with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the space provided. The houses 
are let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and it is expected that many of the 
workers will ultimately own them. The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industrial employers 
in India in providing decent housing for as 
many of their workmen as possible and they 
have built 5,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
shedpur for the staff and the employees of 
their Iron and Steel Works at that centre, 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing. Many of 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and other Centres have provided 
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housing for fair percentages of their total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed by their employers, 


The general policy adopted by Government 

roviding quarters for the labour employed 
their industrial establishments is to do so 
when funds permit but usually only where 
conditions are such that private enterprise 
does not adequately Meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
staff near to their work. These principles 
appear to be generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine owners in Bihar and Orissa and by tea 
planters in Assam, Al) the collieries in the 
Jharia coal ficld are amply and efficiently 
equipped with approved types of houses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mincs 
Board of Health. Every house in the coal 
fields has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
if labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed houses the management is Hable to 
prosecution. In Assam, all residential employees 
on tea estates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or ‘lines’ as they are 
called, These are regularly inspected by 
district and  sub-divisional officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation as is possible, 


Conditions of industrial housing in India are 
the worst in Ahmedabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in that centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements 
observed and studied, 5,669 had no even 
of avy kind for water and that 3,117 had only 
a supply of some sort from wells, Those which 
have the advantage of a supply from municipal 
sources had one or two taps in an area occupied 
by 200 or more familics. 5,000 tenements had 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage were conspicuously absent. The 
Ahmedabad Municipality has, however, awakened 
to a realisation of the seriousness of the situation 
and it has been decided to construct model dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to financial considerations, 
progress must nececearily beslow but a beginning 
has already been made, 


Royal Commission’s Recommendations.—The 
Royal Comniission on Indian Labour have made 
Several recommendations in connection with 
industrial housing. ‘These recommendations 
fall under various categories: (1) Legislative 
action by the Central Government ; (2) Adminis- 
trative action by the Central Government ; 
(3) Legislative action by Provincial Govern- 
ments; (4) Administrative action by Provincial 
Governments; (5) Administrative action by 
public bodies such as municipalities, improve- 
ment trusts, etc., and (6) action by employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The recommenda- 
tions under the first head included a suggestion 
to amend the Land Acquisition Act in such a 
way as to enable owners of industrial concerns 
to acquire land for the erection of workers’ 
dwellings. The Government of India introduced 
a Bill in the Legislative Assembly to amend the 
Land Acquisition Act in the manner suggested 
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and this Bill was passed into law in 1933, The 
Commissions’ recommendations under the second 
head mostly concern railways, and although 
the Railway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing greater facilities for adequate 
housing it has come to the conclusion that no 
material advance can be made in this direction 
at present owing to financial stringency. 


The Commission’s recommendations with 
regard to legislative action by Provinces are 
of a very ambitious character. They include 
Town Planning Acts for the Bombay and the 
Bengal Presidencies providing for the acquisition 
and layout of suitable areas for working class 
housing, the opening up and reconstruction 
of congested and insanitary areas, the ‘‘ zoning ”’ 
of industrial and urban areas and Government 
grants and loans to approved schemes. For 
administrative action by local Governments, 
the Commission recommend that they should 
make surveys of urban and industrial areas to 
ascertain their needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then arrange for conferences 
with all interested parties in order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and the 
methods whereby their cost should be shared. 
Where suitable Government land is available, 
Government should be prepared to fell or lease 
to those who agree to build houses within a 
specified period; and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employecs’ housing schemes 
approved by them. The Commission further 
recommended that Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye-laws 
laying down minimum standards in regard to 
floor and cubic space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments theniselves should 
draw up regulations for water supply, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines, For action 
by public bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the provision of working class housing 
should be a statutory obligation on every Im- 
provement Trust aud that it should be possible 
for Improvement Trusts to provide land, roads, 
sewers and sanitary conveniences for new areas 
but that street lighting and water mains should 
be a charge on municipalities. Improvement 
Trusts should be placed in a position to recoup 
themselves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also been 
suggested that co-operative building societies 
and srimilar activities should be encouraged. 
In view, however, of the present acute financial 
stringency prevailing in all provinces, it is very 
doubtful whether most of the provincial Govern- 
ments will be in a position to do much in the 
matter of the Commission’s recommendations 
on industrial housing. 


Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms and Canteens.— 
Section 33 (1) of the Indian Factories Act, 1934, 
makes it obligatory for all factories employing 
more than 150 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of workers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns have alzo permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this little effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the large factorics 
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in the West. Pioneer work in this direction ha: 
been done by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. in 
Bombay. This Company la manages eleven 


large canteens in all their mills, The manage 
ment in each case bears the salarics of staf 
and the on-cost for equipment and hot meak 
are supplied to the workmen at actual cost. 
The Company has also established a hostel for 
boarding and lodging its poor women workers. 
The charges are exceedingly moderate and vary 
from Re. 1-8-0 per month for a child to Rs. 6 
foran adult. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
want of space and the constructional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial esta blish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 


HEALTH. 


Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published in India relate to the 
whole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data itis not possible to genera- 
lise about these matters, The problems associ- 
ated with health are always diflicult ; they are 
much more so in a country where climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of the people contribute to recurring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropical diseases as 
cholera and small-pox in epidemic form, ‘The 
widespread prevalence of malaria in_ certain 
congested areas of the Bengal, the Bombay and 
the Madras Presidencies is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosquito nets; ond although 
the more advanced municipalities are doing 
all they can to combat the disease by filling up 
wells and surface-treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still continues to take 
a big toll of human life, Beri-bert and tuber- 
culosis in Bihar and Oris:a, kala-azar among the 
jute workers in Bengal and tuberculosis in the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent in certain tracts. 


The maintenance of the good health of town 
and city populations is in the hands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and co-ordinate the work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments in these matters is of & 
Somewhat nominal character. But wherever 
control {s possible, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions’. For example, following 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the matter, several pro- 
visions for the maintenance of the good health 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Eactories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be: framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting; the 
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of gas, dust and other impurities generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
apparatus for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air is artificially increased ; 
the prohibition of overcrowding by laying down 
the standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and sufficient lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine accommodation separately for 
male and female workers. 


As in most things connected with the welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront in 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief, All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable centres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
charge of qualifled medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient numbers of workers to 
justify them, As all the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the case of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majestv’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition 
Factories, Several of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Trust also 
maintain their own hospitals and_ dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India—cotton and jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc.—maintain fully equipped dispensaries 
1a ohare of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers, 


Maternity Benefits—A Bil) introduced by 
Mr, N. M, Joshiin the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits in certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1925, but the Governments of Bombay, 
Bengal, Madras and the Central . Provinces 

assed their own Maternity Benefit Acts, The 
mbay Act was amended in 1934 in such & way 

as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed. Under these Acts, all women workers 
employed in factories are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting 
to about half their usual pay during this 
period. The Bombay Municipality started 
a maternity benefit scheme for its Aalal- 
khore and scavenging women in 1928, By this 
scheme, the classes benefited receive a benefit: of 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 
consecutive days. In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
alinost every tea estate of repute. While preg- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 


light work on full rates of pay. During periods 


rovision of! of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 


proper standards of ventilation and the adoption | leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
of adequate measures to prevent the inhalation! cases full pay is allowed and a bonus at child birth 
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is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
some cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
The Assam Railways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oi] Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay. Several 
estates in the Coiinbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency cither pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the Women concerned for a few 
weeks before and afterconfinement. Provincial 
Factory Administration Reports for the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1935 and 1936 record 
that the Rombay Maternity Benefit Act 
is having a restrictive influence on the employ- 
ment of women in factories, particularly in 
Ahmedabad. 


Provisions of criches.—One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
in India by the Indian Factories Act of 1934 was 
one for the compulsory provision In all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children in such rooms (or creches) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Criches are, however, not 
a& new feature in Indian industry. Several 
textile millsin Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
«pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clothed and fed at the expense of the millowners. 
The Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
créeches by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factorics as early a8 1924, Creches were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam. 


‘ Labour Commission’s Recommendations.— 
Among the more important recommendations 
made by the Royal Comunission on Indian Labour 
in connection with the health of the industrial 
worker are the following :-— 


(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition. (The Government of India have 
postponed action on this recommendation 
indefinitely for want of funds). 

(vb) Local authorities should construct 


sanitary markets in all urban and industrial 
areas, 

(c) Adulteration of Foods Acts should 
be in force in all provinces. 

(@) In industrial provinces Public 
Health A srvbd aarp should be strengthened 

~ to deal with industrial hygiene and industrial 
disease. 

(e) Women should be appointed to 
public health staffs particularly. in the more 
industrialised provinces. 

(p Comprehensive Public Health Acts 
should be passed in all provinces. 

(g) Where piped water supplies are 

not avaflable special. precautions as to 
purity should be taken. 


(A) Every provincial health Depart- 
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(t) A Government diploma for heajth 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring 
to such posts. 


(j) In the larger industrial areas, 
Governments, local authoritics and indus- 
trial managements should co-operate in the 
developnicnt of child welfare centres and 
women’s clinics; and Government should 
give percentage grants for approved scheines. 


(k) Maternity benefit legislation on the 
lines of the Bombay and Central Provinces 
ay should be enacted in all provinces, 
anc 


(2) All methods should be explored 
that may lead to the alleviation of existing 
hardships arising from the need of provision 
for sickness, ; 


Much progressive work along the lines of the 
above recommendations has been donc in various 
Provinces in India but want of available funds 
is holding up further progress, For actual 
details as to the extent to which these recom- 
mendations have been given effect to reference 
may be made to the 1936 Report published by 
the Government of India on the action taken by 
the Central and Brovincial Governments on the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour in India. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents, 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating a8 an inducement both for workpcople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the increasc 
in the number of serious accidents suggests that 
the problem is a more serious onc; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms enagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised °* safety-first’’ campaign for the better 
education of the workersin the matter of accident 
prevention is both necessary and desirable. 
Under the direction of the Railway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive schenies of safety- 
first Proremande. These include the putting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both in 
English and in the vernacular of the district at 
all prominent points and places; the free issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident prevention ;- 
publication of special articles with photographs 
in railway magazines; addresses and magio«:. 
lantern lectures; and the organisation of special 
safety-first committees in the larger workshops. . 
The Factory Department of the Government :of 
Bombay with the assistance of the Bombay. 
Millowners’ Association and the Bombay Milb- 
owncrs’ Mutual Insurance Association has made 
good progress in the posting of  safety-firat 
pos in cotton millsin Bombay City ; and the 
fillowners’ Association in conjunetion with the 






_ ment, every railway administration and all} St, John’s Ambulance Association started classes 
Boards of Health and welfare in mining/for first aid training with effect from 1991, 
ateas should employ fulltime malariologists, | Several other large labowr employing organjsa- 
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tions such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dock- 
yard, the Calcutta and the Bombay Port Trusts 
and the Tata Tron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, to mention only a few, are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of organisation of ‘ safety 
first,’ measures. Jt is of interest to note 
that most cotton milis in Ahmedabad 
had also established safety-first committees by 
the end of the year 1936 and that many more had 
given an undertaking to the factory Depart- 
ment to do 80 as soon as possible, 


The provisions contained in the Indian Fac- 
tories and Mines Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made wader these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of machinery are of a too technical character 
to be dealt with here. It may, however, be 
of interest if a brief suminary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
preventer from returning to his work in the 
actory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (i.e, accidents which 
prevent a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more) and minor are to be reported to the 
Inspector of Factoricsand to the District Magis- 
trate and in cases of any accident resulting in 
death to the officer in charge of the police station 
in addition. It is the duty of the Inspector of 
Factories to make an investigation as soon as 
possiblet into the causes of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or serious accident, and to take steps 
for the prosecution of the person concerned if 
it is found that the death or serious injury result- 

from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a loeal Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. The _ provisions 
contained in the Indian Mines Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are somewhat 
similar to those contained in the Factories Act 
but with the difference that every accident 
which occurs in a mine has to be recorded in 
a special register to bo kept for the purpose. 


Prior to the passing of the 1934 Factories 
Act, some of the local Governments had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the charge 
of responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton in all factories cmploying 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 (8) of the 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appliances and to provide for their 
custody in accordance with rules to be framed 
by local Governments in the matter. 


UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
| LEISURE. : 

The Industrial Disputes Committee (the 

Stanley Reed Committee), appointed. by the 

Government of Bombay in 1922 to enquire 


into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make recom: | 
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mendations, were, inter alia, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the 
workinen both contented and happy and out 
of mischief. In pursuance of the Committee's 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency—notably the Currimbhoy Ebrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata Mills—inaugurated wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation, All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officera, Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
dificulties in which many of these mills were 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either seVerely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
doing anything for the proper utilisation by 
their workpeople of their leisure hours. The 
pionecring work in this fleld is being done 
by the railways. All railway systems have 
established sports clubs and institutes at 
suitable distances and places for the recreation 
of their omployees. ‘he railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions, In certain casesseparate club 
houses and institutes are provided for officers, 
for non-gazetted Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and for Indians and in a few cases for the lower 
types of workmen as well, All forms of sports 
and recreation are played at these institutes 
and railway hockey and football teams arc 
among the finest in India, 


Almost all the larger labour employing 
organications such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
municipalities, the Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur, the British India Corporation 
in the United Provinces, tho impress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
charge of special welfare or labour officers. 
In some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Sovial Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workere’ 
children. 


As far as education is concerned, the railways 
are again pioneers in the facilities provided 
both for the education of their illiterate stafis 
and for the childre: of different classes of railway 
employees. The N. W. Railway recently started 
three experimental} schools for adult workers in the 
locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Kotri. 
The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and edu:ation provides a great induce- 
ment in that wages’van practically be doublea 
By qualifying for promotion tu the higher grades 
of running staff. The East Indian -Railway 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department, The B.B. & C.I. 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
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tion in the three R’s and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Rs, 5is paid to each man pass- 
ing & simple test, With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 
tain a total of nearly 160 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly two lakhs of rupees 
per annum, These schools are attended by 
nearly 20,000 children. The Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Rs. 50,000 
per annum to aided schools for Indian Children, 
These are attended by 10,000 children of Indian 
railway employces, 


In Bombay, the Municipality has introduced 
compulsory education in the F and G Wards 
of the City which are chiefly peopled by mill- 
hands, The Social Service League maintains 
several night schools and a Textile Technical 
Institute at Parel for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. 


Labour in India, 


The Bombay Y.MC.A. also conducts several 
night schools. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
have recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer 
of welfare work in its broader sense; and that 
in the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare 
centre and health visitor under the supervision 
of a doctor employed by the group. Owing 
partly to reasons of financial stringency but 
mainly to indifference on the part of the majority 
of employers, no action has as yet bcen taken 
on this recommendation and although several 
of the larger industrial uvits in India 
have done a great deal of pioneering work in the 
field of industrial welfare, much still 
remains to be done because more than sixty 
per cent. of India’s industrial workers are still 
not covered hy any schemes of welfare whatever. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 
COST OF LIVING. 


_ Bombay was the first province in India to 
compile and publish monthly cost of living index 
numbers for working classes, The scope and 
method of compilation of the index for Bombay 
City are described in the issues of the Labour 
Gazette for September 1921, September 1923 
and April 1929, The index has been published 
by the Labour Oflice of the Government of 
Bombay since January 1918 and, in the absence 
of any family budget enquiry until a few ycars 
after the first publication of the index, the 


aggregate expenditure method has been followed 
in compiling the index, In all, 24 items re- 
presenting food, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
rent have been included in the index and account 
is taken only of the effect of the changes in the 
prices without any reference to changes in the 
standard of living since July 1914 which is the 
base period, The Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers for certain selected months 
as well as the annual averages for cach of the 
years 1918 to 1936 are given in the table below :— 


Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
(July 1914100.) 














Year, | January. | April. | July. | October. {| Annual average. 
| 
1918 P 134 144 149 175 164 
1919 182 167 186 174 175 
1920 183 172 190 193 183 
1921 169 160 177 183 173 
1922 173 162 165 162 164 
1923 156 156 153 152 154 
1924 ‘ 159 150 157 161 157 
1925 ’ 157 158 157 153 155 
1926 ig, 155 153 157 155 155 
1927 ae 156 153 156 161 154 
1928 - 154 144 147 146 147 
1929 , 149 148 148 149 149 
1930 +e 147 140 139 131 137 
1931 ° 117 111 108 108 110 
1932 110 108 109 109 109 
1933 ‘ 109 101 103 100 103 
1984 on 96 . 93 97 100 97 
1935 i 98 98 101 108 101 
1936 we 103 100 101 102 


Cost of 


A revised cost of living index for Bombay 
City based on the results of the enquiry into 
working class family budgets in Bombay City, 
1932-33, published in 1935 is under consideration 
and the new series will be published shortly, 


Working class cost of living indexes for 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur have been compiled 
on a post-war basis and published in the Labour 
Gazette month to month since tle beginning of 
the year 1928, ‘The bases of t1] ese indexes are 


Living. 
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the results of the family budget enquiries con- 
ducted at these two centres in the years 1926 
and 1925 respectively. Details regarding the 
scope and method of compilation of the index 
for Ahmedabad have been given in the January 
1930 issue of the Labour Gazette and for Sholapur 
in the February 1931 issue of the same publi- 
cation, The following tables give for these two 
centres the working class cost of living index 
numbers—for certain selected Months as well as 
annual averages—for the years 1928-1936, 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 


(August 1926 to July 1927=100.) 








Year. | January. | April. | July. | October. Annual average. 
1928 ee 93 91 97 97 95 
1929 99 96 938 98 97 
1930 93 89 88 82 8&7 
1931 75 75 75 74 75 
1932 iy 76 74 75 79 76 
1933 Pa 73 70 73 73 72 
1934 ee 70 69 72 71 71 
1935 72 69 71 70 71 
1936 ae 70 69 71 72 71 

Sholapur Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers. 
(February 1927 to January 1928==100) 

Year. | January. | April. | July. | October, Annualaverage, 
1928 oe ir 92 95 05 oe 
1929 es 100 98 100 102 101 
1930 104 04 92 85 92 
1931 76 72 71 72 3 
1982 72 72 74 74 78 
1983 73 67 68. 68 69 
1984 Pr 68 67 73 76 72 
1985 Sit 75 72 71 72 72 
1986—Oti( 69 68 70 74 71 
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A beginning has been made in recent years 
by the Central Provinces and Burma to publish 
similar index numbers, Inthe Central Provinces 
cost of living index numbers have been com- 
piled for Nagpur and Jubbulpore with January 
1927 as base, and in Burma similar index num- 


Labour in Fndta. 


bers are compiled for four classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon on base 1931-100, The 
following table sets out the index numbers 
for Nagpur and Jubbulpore and for the four 
classes of industrial workers in Rangoon for 
each month in 1936 :— 


Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Jubbulpore 


and Rangoon for 





Base period : 
January 1927, 





each month of 1936, 


Rangoon. 








a TS See ee al 
Month. { eT 
' Tamils 
: Sa ? Hindu- Chitta- 
Burmans, |Telgus and : 
Nagpur. |Jubbulpore Oriyas. stants, gonians. 
January 89 90 $7 82 91° 87 
February 89 89 &8 02 91 86 
March &¥ 87 90 04 1 88 
April 89 85 93 06 92 £0 
May 89 $7 91 04 00 90, 
June 89 89 8° 93 90. . 88 
July 91 02 89 93 89 89 
August : 91 07 00 92 00 89 
September .. 1 97 87 92 00 8&7 
October $2 94 85 91 90 85 
-November .. 89 04 82 89 88 83 
December .. 92 05 84 90 . 00 85 





STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The results of family budget enquiries con- 
ducted by what is known as the * extensive 
method’ form the most satisfactory basis of 
determining the standard of life of any particular 
class or community. A higher standard of 
life means bettcr opportunitics to satiate wants 
and desires other than the primary human needs. 
larger percentage expenditure on clothing, 
housing and miscellaneous items such as educa- 
tion, recreation, etc., is therefore a sure indication 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay 
Labour Office has carried out two family budget 
enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, 
one in 1921-22 and the other in 1932-33 and the 
results were published in the vears 1923 and 1935 . 
respectively, As has already been mentioned, 
similar enquiries liave also been conducted in 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur cities and the results 


« 


of both these enquiries were published in the 
year 1928. In Burma, the Labour Statistics 
Bureau, Rangoon, published in the same year 
the results of an extensive enquiry conducted 
by the Bureau into the standard and cost of 
living of four different classes of industrial 
workers in Rangoon. A number of family 
budgets have also been collected at Cawnpore 


4n the United Provinces and at Nagpur and 


Jubbulpore in. the Central Provinces with tho 
object of compiling cost of living indexes. 
The effort in the case of the furmer Province 
proved futile and that Province is not therefore 
at present compiling any such index. 

The following comparative data regarding the 


: distribution — of expenditure would serve to 


indicate the standards of life of working classes 
at. different centres in India :-—~ 


Percentage Distribution of Expenditure. 


een er rr te encoun A een ete eRe} ee pee 


eames een rm en ote remethinsitumeanteneesnatetan teenies 


Jubbul- | 





Bombay rit i Sholapur Nagpur se Rangoon 

Groups. | (1932-33). | (1926). | (1925). | (1027). | cfgeey, | (1928). 
ood 46.60 57.90 49.25 64.210 66.00 62.7 
uel and light 7.11 7.04 9.60 0.62 7.95 6.2... 
lothing .. 7.75 9,45 11.86 10.70 10.86 10.6 © 
'ouse rent 12.81 11.74 6.27 1.92 ° 1.44 13.9 
‘is collaneous 25.73 13.87 23.02 13.66 18.76 17.6 
; _ Total .. 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100. 0. 


sp OTE.—The figures are not strictly comparable due to differences in the items included in the 
different groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distriba- 


tion of expenditure in a general way, 


Wage Rates and Earnings. 





as ern en eRe | tee I pee ee ee a ee 





- Ln eRe see ate mga 
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meter tages 


The standard of life is more often than not conditioned by the size of the family and its income. 
The following figures are of Interest in this connection :— 








Bombay. a a Sholapur. | Nagpur. 


Average size of the family 


(in persons) Par a 3.70 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. 


Average monthly income .| 50 1 7} 44 7 


Jt will be seen that the ‘ miscellaneous’ 
group of expenditure accounts for a compar- 
actively large pereentage of the expenditure 
of the average working class family. In this 
group is included such items as interests on loans 
and instalments of debts repaid. Delays in the 
reccipt of earned wages lead to indebtedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Royal Com- 
mission on Labour have made certain important 
recommendations with a view to lessening the 
burden of indebtedness of the worker and also 
to prevent its accumulation. The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936 to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section, is a Measure intended 
to secure to the workmen prompter payments of 
carned wages so that they may not be put to 
the necessity ofincurring or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India have under considera- 
tion certain other pieces of legislation which 
are also designed to improve the lot of the in- 
dustrial worker, 
dations of the Labour Commission, the Govern- 
ment of India have amended the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code with a vicw to exompting salaries 
below a defined limit from attachment. Another 
recommendation of the Labour Commission 
is that at least so far as industrial 
workers in receipt of Wages or salary 


a ee an nt ot ee 


3.87 


Jubbul- Rangoon 

pore. (Burmese). 

Yar. A 

| 
4.57 4.33 3.76 3.01 

p. Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. pj Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p, 
2} 39 14 10 58 8 3 
amounting to Jess than Rs, 100 per 


month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except when the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling to pay. The Government of Indi 
after consulting the provincial Governments 
have decided to undertake legislation on the 
recommendation on an _ experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in the first 
instance. A third recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made with a view to protect 
workers from harassment for debts. After 
consulting public opinion and the views of the 
various local Governments on this question, the 
Government of India came to the conclusion 
that central] legislation on the subject was not 
called for. The Government of Bengal, at the 
suggestion of the Governnicnt of India, passed 
tw Workmea's Protection Actin 1034 which makes 
besetting of industrial establishnients for the 


Following the recommen-| purpose of collecting debts a criminal and cogniz- 


able offence. Some other provinces are also 
contemplating similar legiskition. ‘he Bombay 
Moneylenders’ Bill introduced by a non-official 
member in the Bombay Legislative Council in 
March 1034 was un effort in this direction. But, 
ufortunately, the motion for the reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
connection with wago rates and earnings of 
industrial workers in India are those contained 
in the reports of enquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Govern- 
ment of India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but the 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandonment of the project and to-day 
littl or no definite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Bombay Presidency, Such infor- 


mation as there is relates to agricultural labour Labo 


and is contained in a series of reports of quen- 
quennial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural. wages, Some of the annual 
factory adminietration reports pubmed ‘by 
the Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks ‘about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain units and they cad by ao 


means be considered as being the dominant 
rates atuny one time for any particular indastry 

aren. The annual mines administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main uccupations in representative 
mines in the provinces in which mines are situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objec- 
tion. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every commission and cominittee appointed 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Royal Commission on Indian 
ur whose work was considerably hampered 
ag a result of the paucity of satisfactory infor- 
mation on the subject. 

The blame for the lack of information about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics Is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and mote 
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particularly so in India where conditions vary 
80 markedly and widely not only between 
industry and industry and centre and centre 
but also between unit and unit in the same 
industry in the same centre. In the section 
on hours of work and conditions of employment, 
som? indications have been given of the wide 
variations in the periods and methods of wage 
payment. To quote an example: one textile 
mill in Ahmedabad has five different wage 
periods for different groups of workers with 
variations in methods of wage calculation for 
the workers in each group—({1) persons employed 
in the mechanical, subordinate supervisory 
and maintenance departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for periods 
of one calendar month; (2) weavers on piece 
rates are paid bi-weekly or for periods of 14 
days, not always for the period beginning with 
the Monday of one week and ending on the 
Suniay of the following week but for 14 
consecutive days beginning with any day in 
the week; and even then not all the weavers 
in the mill are paid for the same period; they 
are divided into batches and it often happens 
that whereas the number of working days for 
one batch may be 12, the working days for 
another may be eleven or less ; (3) daily, monthly 
or ‘hapta’ rated workers on the spinning side 
are paid for ‘haptas’ or periods of 16 days 
‘ani these haptas vary for different batches 
of workers; (4) women reelers and winders 
on piece rates are paid bi-monthly, i.e., for 
two periods in a calendar month, one from the 
ist to the 15th and the second from the 16th 
to the end of the month; and (5) coal and 
basket carrying cooly labour on daily or weekly 
rates is paid weekly. The variations shown 
are only in one unit,—those that could and 
do exist between different units can be better 
imagined than described for their number is 
legion. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that the nomenclature adopted for des- 
ignating occupations also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernacular and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names, ‘Thirty-six mills which submitted 
information to the Bombay Labour Office in 
1926 for its enquiry into textile wages in three 
centres of the Bombay Presidency for that 
year used over a thousand different terms 
for designating 150 odd cotton textile occupa-. 
tions! Even in concerns which use standard: 
English occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more difficult owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of different occupations 
into several sub-grades and classes. The 
necessary preliminaries to the conduct of any 
satisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uni- 
formity of method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
education and instruction of the clerical staffs 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in the accurate 
filling up of the required returns, The existence 
of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, makes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the units in the industry 

er survey in order that results which are not 
biasged one way or the other may be secured, 
In view of what has been stated it is obvious 
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that no Government in India can undertake 
& comprehensive enquiry into industrial wage 
unless it has at its disposal an adequate and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. The. only Provincial Govern- 
ment in India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay, 


Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted the following enquiries into wages in 
the Bombay Presidency :— 


1. An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry inthe Bombay 
Presidency for May 1921. Results published 
in @ special report in 1923, 


2, Agricultural wages 1900-1922 based on 
the information collected monthly from _ all 
talukas (revenue areas) in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency since 1890 in a prices return form 
known as Taluka Form No, XVIII. In_ this 
form returns were made to the Director of 
Agriculture of the predominant daily rates of 
wages on the 1st and the 15th of each month 
for able-bodied adult male field, ordinary and 
skilled labourers employed in the vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka, The 
data relating to prices were tabulated by the 
Director of Agriculture and published in the 
Bombay Government Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages. The Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded in the 
Department of Agriculture for the 23 years from 
1900 to 1922 and the report of the survey was 
published in 1924, In 1925 the wages portion 
of the Taluka Form No. XVIII was amplified 
so as to secure information for women workers 
as well and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated from the prices form. 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture a3 usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office. Continuation figures since 1922 are 
contained in the reviews on ‘* Mofussil Labour 
and Wages’’ which are a Soa hy the Labour 
Office for publication In the annual General 
Administration Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and these are also reproduced in the 
Labour Gazette, 


8. An Enquiry into the Wages of Peons 
in Government and Commercial Offices in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1922 and results 
hae a in the March 1923 issue of the Labour 

azette, 


4, An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in 1923 and results 
published in a special report in 1924, 


5, An Enquiry into the Wages of Municipal 
Employees in the Bombay Presidency. Con- 
ducted in 1924 and results published in the 
July 1925 issue of the Labour Gazette. 


6. Clerical Wages in Railway and Com- 
mercial Offices in Bombay City. Conducted 
in 1924 and results published in four issues af 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1926. . 


Wage Rates in India, 


7, An Enquiry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in selected Cotton Textile Millsin Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur conducted in 1926. 
Results published in a special report in 1930. 

. The 1921 and 1923 enquiries into textile wages 
were conducted on the basis of aggregate figures 
for all the workers in each occupation in 
a unit; thus :—two loom weavers: 340 ; aggre- 
gate Man-days in the (selected) month: 7,829 ; 
aggregate earnings during the month: Ks. 12,897. 
No information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for individuals it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
dance, rates and earnings, The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 and information 
was called for for every individual worker on 
the basis of the muster and the pay rolls. 

8. Selected Printing Presses in Bombay 
City. Conducted in 1929. Results published 
in the June 1931 issue of the Labour Gazette, 

9. Departmental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 
in Cotton Textile Mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Conducted early in 1934 and results 
published in a special report in the month of 
June of the same year, 

10. The first part of the General Wage 
Census covering all Perennial Factories in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934. (A des- 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
enquiry and the methods adopted for conduct- 
ing it has already been given in the first part of 
this note. The first three volumes of the series 
of reports in connection with this part of the 
Census covering Wages, Hours of Work and 
Conditions of Entployment in the Engineering 
Printing and Textile (Cotton, Silk, Wool and 
Hosiery) Industries have been published. Three 
other reports—({4) All Industries except the 
Enginecring, ‘Textile and Printing ; () Super- 
visory and Clerical Staffisin Perennial lactories ; 
and (6) General Report—are expected to be 
published by the end of the year 1937. 

11, Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers employed in the Building 
Trade in Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. 
Results published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette. 

12. Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
and Wages in some Unregulated Factories in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1935, Results 
published in the October 1935 issue of the 
Labour Gazette, 

13. Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
Trade of some towns of the Bombay Presidency. 
Conducted in 1935. Results published in a 
special report early in 1936. 

14, The second part of the General Wage 
Census covering seasonal factorics in the Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in the winter of 1935-36 
and the summer of 1936. Results expected 
to be published about the middle of the year 


1937 
WAGE RATES. 
Certain important facts govern all discussions 
on wage rates in India. Firstly, there is no 
Government machinery for the fixation of 
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Minimum wages; and, in the absence of stron 

trade unions covering entire or sections o 

whole industries, there are no trade agreements 
or union rates which have been accepted both by 
employers and employees. There are also 
no awards by conciliation boards, The bargain- 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak; 
and the cumulative result of all these various 
factors is that employers are almost entirely at 
liberty to fix any rates they like. Secondly, 
except for a limited measure of standardisation 
of time rates of wages for unrationalised occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile industry in Bombay 
City and for siders and doffersin cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad, there is little or no standardisation 
of rates in any industry in the country ; and, con- 
sequently, wage rates not only vary widely be- 
tween centre and centre and unit and unit in the 
same centre but also between different individuals 
in the same occupation in one unit. This varia- 
tion in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are often subject to various additions 
in the form of dearness allowances and/or 
good attendance and efficiency bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic units 
of time for which rates are fixed; ¢.9., rates 
which are monthly or daily may be changed into 
dally or hourly rates. Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Government and 
railway concerns and in the industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in all cases is 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the same rates as those 
paid to the workers who have Ieft. In such 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages olfered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
competence and also on the rates prevalent in 
other siinilar concerns and the supply of the ty pe 
of labour required. The factors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
power are the most important considerations 
in wage fixation, The first varies widely be- 
tween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may be thoroughly efficient, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
depends upon densities of industrial populations 
in particular locations. Lastly, rates vary 
widely between town and mofussil in the case 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled operations. 
But, this variation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really competent men are able to command 
their due anywhere. In view of these several 
diversely varying factors it is impossible to 
give any rates of wages which will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however, has had a wide 
experience of wages in India and the following 
figures quctel by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for fairly efficient 
workers in certain of the more important occu- 
pations in all sections of Indian industry :— 
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Occupations. 





Foremen (European) .. 
+ (indian) 
Chargemen 
Maistries 
Steam Engine Drivers . 
ist Class Boiler Attendants .. 
2nd_sé;, ” ” 


Firemen 

Cabinet Makers 

Carpenters, lst> Class .. 
2nd _sé,, 


Fitters, Linesmen 

» Superior ar 

»» Ordinary es 
Machinists, Superior 

r Ordinary .. 
Blacksmiths 
Hammermen .. 
-Patternmakers .. 
Moulders, Superior 

- Ordinary 
Rivetters 
. Welders .. re e 
Masons 
Cobblers .. 
Mechanics Assistants .. 
Weight Lifters .. 


Semi-skiled workers: (all 
occupations) .. bis - 


Unakilled workers (all wha 
-tions)}—Men .. ‘ee. 


Unskilled workers (all Gens; 
tions)}— Women ey 
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Most usual 
period of 
payment. 


Monthly 


Cities, 


eee 


Rs. 
500 to 700 
300 to 500 
200 tu 250 

90 to 125 
60 to 75 
70 to 90 
45 to 70 
30 0 0 
3 to 4 
2 8 


12 


1 
3 
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Rates in 


Rs. 
400 to 600 
250 tu 350 
175 to 225 

80 to 110 
50 to 70 
65 to 80 
40 to 60 
27 0 «+0 


2 4 
1 8 
212 
2 4 
1 6 
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rte 6s = = om 
oOo ,; &- & FS 
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| Towns, | Mofussil, 





Rs. 
350 to 550 
250 to 300 


200 to 250 
75 to 100 
35 to 50 
40 to 70 
35 to 50 
240 0 
200 
140 
2 8 0 
24 0 
140. 
18 0 
1 40 
1 0 
200 


Ca i 2 
Fa 
co fo C¢ S&S C&C ¢ 


L— 
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Earnings in Indian Industries. 


MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 


The only satisfactory criterion on which to 
base any broad conclusions regarding move- 
ments of wage rates in any industry in any 
industrial area or centre in India would be to 
take the total wages bills for equal numbers of 
workpeople in’ the same or similar occupation 


froups at any two dates and to ascertain the — 


percentage increase or decrease between the 
two sets of figures. Attempts made by the 
Bombay Labour Office to do this during its 
enquiries in connection with the General Wage 
Census were largely frustrated owing to the 
existence of irreconcilable variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in practice not only 
as between unit and unit but also in the same 
unit as for example in the cotton textile mill 
in Ahinedabad which had been dealt with above. 
The comparisous which employers most need 
to day are those with 1914, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year, All the pay and muster 
rolis for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units in the textile industry 
in Bombay have their basic’ time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earnings 
on Which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed. 


References have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent. 
for weavers and of 70 per cent. for all other 
operatives granted in the textile mills in Bombay 
City until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its individual 
affiliated members to take independent action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances. 


The | 
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City for October 1934 showed that wages in the 


Bombay mills as compared with July 1926 were 
lower by 16 per cent. in October 1934, 


In Ahmedabad the war or dearness allowances 
paid in textile mills in that centre varicd widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with the pre-war year is therefore not 
possible; but, a8 compared with 1926, wages 
May 1934 were 4.¢ per cent. higher. This, 
however, was neutralised by the cut of G} per 
eent. which was brought into effect from Ist 
January 1935. 


In Sholapur, the increases in wages granted 
by individual mills between 1916 and 1919 were 
consolidated with the rates prevailing in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, the Sholapur mill- 
owners gave their first separate dearness allow- 
ance in the form of wages in kind—certain quan- 
tities of grain—to all those workers who did 
not remaiu absent for more than four days in 
a month, Workers who failed to put in the 
required attendance were deprived of this 
benefit and the agitation of both these and the 
other workers for higher rates led to the Sholapur 
millowners conceding dearness allowances in 
cash of 35 per cent, over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers and of 30 per cent, to all other operatives, 
The value of the grain allowance varied with 
fluctuation in prices. The existence of several 
conflicting factors in the wages position in 
Sholapur prevents the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914; but, as compared with 
1926, wages in July 1934 were 20.5 per cent. 
lower. Owing to the lack of the necessary 
data for the purpose, similar comparisons for 
other industries and for other provinces are not 


stages by Which these allowances came to be Possible. 


granted were as follows: January 1918—15 per 
cent,; January 19190—raised to 35 per cent. 
February 1920—raised to 75 per cent. for weavers 
and to 55 per cent. for all other operatives ; 
November 1920—raised to 80 and 70 per cent. 
respectively. These allowances were on the 
** basic ’’ rates of 1014 or of some other year 


between 1914 and 1917—rates which were not: 


only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill, For example, tif@ results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed that in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic ratcs plus allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Rs. 1-9-1 and Rs. 2-1-6 per day, of siders 
between Re. 0-14-3 and Rs. 1-2-11 per day, 
of warpers between Ks, 1-10-3 and Rs, 2-14-0 
per day and = for women grey winders 
between annas $-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage levels in 
any particular textile mill in) Bombay City 
were, on the whole, about 70 per cent. higher 
than the pre-war year at the beginning of | the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 1033 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all mills in Bombay 
effected considerable cuts iu the dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates, If a later year be taken for purposes of 
cohtparison, say 1926, when the Bombay Labour 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the results of the General Wage Census 
which was conducted for cotton mills in Bombay 


EARNINGS. 


Whilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
purposes of wage fixation, statistics of earnings 
alone are of value for the proper assessment and 


appreciation of the well-being of the masses, 


provided however that the term ‘‘ earnings "’ 
has one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of the term varies widely for it is commonly 
applicd to one of three different values: (1) 
gross carnings; (2) net earnings; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives in his pay 
envelope. In correct statistical parlance it 
is none of these three. Let us explain, “Gross 
earnings’’ for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates—time or piece-—plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites—or the value of such 
where they are notin eash—to which he may 

> entitled by virtue of his contract of cinploy- 

ont and includes wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be grauted during 
such pay period, ‘he allowances may either be 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowanccs for overtime 
work, Bonuses may be for guod attendanca 
and/or for efficiency. Perquisites may be in the 
form: of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, ete. 
* Net earnings ‘’ are gross earnings less deduc- 
tions for fines, 
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“The amount in the pay envelope’ is 
net earnings less any further deductions 
which may be made by an employer for 
house rent, medical attendance, subscriptions 
to provident funds, income tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for purchases from  co- 
operative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
repayments of loans from provident fund account 
or from co-operative credit societies, subscrip- 
tions to sports clubs or institutes, etc. The 
amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every worker is 
expected to pay for his income tax, house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other liabili- 
ties and debts from his income, In all cases 
where fining is widely prevalent gross carnings 
can also not be reckoned as income because these 
may be habitually liable to deductions for fines. 
‘Net earnings’ would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes. 
Sufficient has been stated to show how 
difficult the computation of *‘ carnings ’’ can be. 
Different statisticians and different bodies hold 
different views as to its correct computation 
and that is the reason why the term ‘ earnings’ 
is so widely interpreted. The most frequent 
and general usuage of the term for statistical 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
fines and without valuating such perquisites 
as free housing, free medica] attendance and free 
‘railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances where these 
are paid for conveyance between place of work 
and home but not when they are paid for trans- 
rt to some other temporary sphere of work. 
hisis the basis on which figures for “ earnings ’’ 
were collected by the Bombay Labour Office 
for the purposes of the General Wage Census ; 
and, subject to minor modifications, for its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that in the conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the persons who are entrusted 
with the work of filling up the required returns 
should have a clear and thorough conception 
as to what should or should not be included in 
** earnings. ’’ 


Two sets of figures may be compiled for 
*‘earnings’’s (1) average daily earnings ascer- 
tained by dividing the total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the 
number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group; and (2) average monthly 
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earnings ascertained by dividing the total ear- 
nings of the group for a period of one month 
by the number of persons in the group. In 
cases where statistics have been collected for 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can be reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the number of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the month in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average less the figure for average 
absence as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
percentage attendance is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possible working 
days in the pay period for the group, 

Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
covered nearly a thousand occupations in nearly 
twenty indusfrics. Of these, thercports cover- 
ing the enginecring, printing and textile (cotton 
wool, silk and hosiery) industrics alone were 
ee before this issuc of The Indian 

ear Book went to press. For the purposes 
of the census the Bombay Presidency was divided 
into ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of daily and monthly carnings for 
all monthly paid workers in all the occupations 
concerned in each of these ten areas. It is 
obviously not possible for us to reproduce 
the figures here but for purposes of general 
interest we give below (1) the averages of 
monthly carnings for six of the most important 
occupations which are to be found in all fac- 
tories, but particularly in Engineering work- 
shops ; (2) the general averages for men in all 
engineering and ‘“‘ commun ’’ occupations in all 
factories ; (3) the average monthly earnings 
insix of the most important printing occupa- 
tions; (4) the general averages for ‘‘ process’’ 
operatives in all printing presses which are fac- 
tories for the purposes of the IndfAin Fac- 
torics Act in the Bombay Presidency; (5) the 
average daily earnings in the more numerically 
important occupations in the cotton textile 
industry; apa (6) the gencralaverages of daily 
earnings for all *‘ process ’’ operatives in the 
cotton textile industry. The figures in brackets 
in the first, the third, the fifth, and the sixth 
tables show the numbers of workers covered by 
the avcrages to which they relate. 


I, Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 











Graded Occupations—All Factories. 




















Areas. Moulders. eerria Fitters. Tipe Carpenters.| Painters, 
| Reva. p.| Rs, a. p.| Rs. a. p. | Rs, a. p. | Re. a. p, | Ra. a. p. 
1. Bombay City .. 142 4 9;6011 0} 55138 7; 564 8 5 | 51 411) 4018 8 
(592) (534) (3,985) (1,614) (2,544) (1,177) 
2. Bombay Suburban, 
Thana, Kolaba and| 27 1 65/5218 4/ 6111 9/49 3 0; 891410; 81 711. 
‘Ratnagiri... = ..{ (11) (34) (404) (0) | (188) (29) 
8. Ahmedabad City 86 1 2/61 010/49 8 6; 4410 1); 64 410/ 8815 9 
(154) (118) (778) (815) (415) (24). 
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I, Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers—contd. 
































Black- : Machinists 
Areas, Moulders. smiths. Fitters. (turners,) Carpenters.} Painters, 
Rs, a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p. 
4, Ahmedabad, Kaira,| 70 1210| 70 8 5/7111 O| 56 410] 51 1 9] 37 8 O 
and Panch Mahals. . (94) (64) (411) (249) (35) (23) 
5. Broachand Surat ..; 40 8 0) 46 3 3/63 2 8) 54 6 5/| 4110 5 Nil, 
(4) (8) (66) (18) (18) 
6. East and West/| 36 0 7] 3813 5/40 4 8| 3414 0/36 6 8; 34 1 9Q 
Khandesh. (14) (21) (284) (66) (42) (7) 
7 Poona, Nasik and| 38l 4 9/38 4 6/43 7 5/42 6 9/| 341411) 31 7 § 
Ahmednagar ..| (70) (64) (473) (183) (154) (53) 
8. Sholapur City ..| 25 9 2/3310 2] 36 5 4/3215 8] 29 O11 | 2415 1 
(14) (22) (143) (31) (68) (10) 
9. Sholapur and Satara...) 20 3 9] 29 1 8) 4015 4) 3313 0); 33 1 33 8 #1 
(49) (17) (58) (33) (23) (9) 
10. Belgaum, Dharwar,| 41 1 4/52 2 2; 46 1 8/45 4 8; 47 3 7/43 7 O 
Bijapur and Kanara (57) (93) (466) (174) (228) (88) 
Presidency Proper. . .-| 4110 3/50 6 O| 53 4 9; 51 1 4/49 9 0} 40 8 0 
(1,059) 1 (970) 1 (7,063) 1 (2,772) | (8,657) | (1,420) 








IT, General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and ‘‘ Common” Occupations excluding Unskilled 
Labourers—All Factories. 


Number of Average Average Average 











Areas, workmen percentage daily monthly 
returned, attendance. earnings. earnings. 
Rs. a Rs. a. p. 
1, Bombay City... ss 35,720 | 87.7 112 2 41 & 5 
2, Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri.. 2,735 90.0 111 6 43° 211 
8, Ahmedabad City .. sae 8,426 92.4 1 410 33 7 4 
4. Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals .. “4 2,136 87.1 2409 6212 7 
5. Broach and Surat oe 703 89.1 1 41 82 110 
6. Kast and West Khandesh. 2,142 89.4 1 O11 26 7 9 
7% Poona, Nasik and : 
Ahmednagar .. sie 4,811 87.5 1 $11 29 1 7 
8. Sholapur City .. os 1,850 92.7 ! 014 2 22 1 4 
Sholapur and Satara... 531 89.8 015 11 24 2 1 
me par aad naa 8,887 91.2 172 8413 7 
Prosidency Proper ane 62,941 88.8 4 Q 5 38 3 8 
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III, Average Monthly Earnings in Six Important Printing Occupations. 


Area. Proof 
Readers. 
Rs. a. p. 
Bombuy City 62 9 7 
(164) 
Bonibay Suburban, Thana,| 25 0 0 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri. (1) 
Ahmedabad City .. --| 29 8 QO 
(4) 
Broach and Surat -.| 47 0 O 
(1) 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmed-; 38 5 1 
nagar, (34) 


Presidency Proper. . 
(204) 


. 
me 
Amr ston eye Se nm 


5710 4| 34 0 6 


ed 








Letter 
Composi- Press Ballers. Binders. 
tors. Machine- 
men. 
| 
Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
38 3 0/147 2 9/2t 7110/2911 8 
(1,272) (265) (692) (362) 
22 11 8); 2611 1/114 7 312015 0 
(18) (5) (62) — (3) 
27 5b 2! 39 811119 1 7; 29 5 B& 
(97) (17 (21) (9) 
23 310) 34314 0; 1610 2:23 3 38 
(59) (9) (7) (11) 
23 211138114 2513815 7125 2 2 
(350) (66) (140) (02) 
43 7 1912 6] 28 13 10 
(1,796) (362): (922) (447) 


cee eae cate a a oe 


Type 
Casters. 


| 
Rs. a. p. 


28 8 11 
(90) 


3 7 
(9) 


16 5 8 
(25) 


25 


23.15 8 
(32) 


25 410 


(152) 


Average 
monthly 
earnings. 


37 4:10 


25 4 2 
26 2 2 
22 14 11 
27 2 2 
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IV. General Averages of Percentage Attendance and Karnings for Process 
Operatives in Printing Concerns— Men anly. 
Number of Average Average 
Area, persons percentage daily 
employed. ‘| attendance. earnings, 
Rs, a. p. 
Bombay City 5,705 91.7 1 8 2 
Bombay Suburban, Thana, 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri 249 92.8 10 4 
Ahmedabad City 237 87.9 11 8 
Broach and Surat 108 92.2 014 9 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. 1,650 91.8 1 1 6 
Presidency Proper i be 

: 7,949 2 


91.7 1 6 


Ae RN inhi i en a te nn 


84 4 9 
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V. Average Daily Earnings* in some important occupations in the Cotton Textile 
Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1934. 
Arcas.*¢ Saar Siders. | Doffers. | Reclers. | Winders. es oo 
Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rg. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Res. a. p. 
Bomhay City 11 0] 015 14 010 81 010 2] 011 5] 161 
(7,208) | (12,394) | (9,558) (6,316) Gs, 367) | (24,666) 
Rombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri ..{ 1° 011 014 6 010 2 010 6 a10 4 14 7 
(325) (828) (444) (211) (525) (1,492) 
Ahmedahad City . 142 1010] O11 83 01110]; 012 2] 114 8 
(5,043) | (11,316) | (8,037) (1,693) (8,514) | (25,340) 
Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panch Mahals 015 8 012 6; 0 7 9} 0 9 4] 010 7] 19 7 
(217) (464) (318) (51) (294) (908) 
Broach and Surat 013 9 012 5 07 9 0 611 0s 1 1 310 
(185) (389) (277) (70) (319) (045) | 
East and West Khandesh .| 013 4 010 11 0 6 8 07101] 07 1 4 3 
(399) (744) (418) (347) (849) tt, 027) 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar a 01410; 013 3] 0 7 0 6 O 8 4 10 
(46) (111) (68) (20 ) “(a Y (289) 
Sholapur City 011 2) 0 911 » 7 6] 0 510 
(813) (1,692) (1,205) (1,449) Po 108). ts 439) 
Sholapur and Satara 7 7 0 4 0] 0 4 6 0 4 9F 012 8 
(108) (216) (147) (303) (98) (207) 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar 
and Kanara oe ll 3 0 7 9 0 5 Tul 0 4 3 010 5 
(447) (759) (842) (1, 115) (63) (265) 


sential enain antennae tnemaneen Temeiintemmmenen 


1 1 4; 015 


Presidency Proper oe (14,791) (28,91 3) 


010 1. 9 
) 


0 H) 010 11 1 8 
(21,312) | (11,575 ) ) 


(24,219) | (57,558) 


* The Labour Office report gives figures for average daily earnings separately for men and 
women and for time rated and piece priced workers. The figures contained in the above table are 


the weighted averages for both male and female workers whether paid on time or piece. Children 
are excluded. 


+ ‘‘ Frame Tenters’’ include Drawing, Slubbing, Inter and Roving Tenters. 


** Since the General Wage Census was held there have becn cuts in wages in Cotton textile 
mills in Ahmedabad City and in the Ahmedabad, Kaira and Panch Mahals; in the Broach and 
Surat; and in the East and West Khandesh arcas. These range from one to two annas in the 
rupce according as to whether the workers concerned were time or piece rated. In order 
to ascertain the earnings’ position in May 1987, the figures for sidore and doffers for these areas 
are reducible by an anna in the rupee and for the other occupations in the same areas by two 
annas in the rupee. Tho figures for Bombay City and the other arcas may be considered to hold 
good ad at May 10387, 
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VI. Average Daily Earnings of All Adult Operatives in all Occupations in the Cotton 
Textile Industry in the Bombay Presidency in 1984. 


Areas. 


Bombay City a 3 a 


Bombay Suburban, Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri 
Ahmedabad City  .. ee - se és 


Ahmedabad, Kaira and Panch Mahals_.. Meg 


Broach and Surat 


East and West Khandesh .. 


Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar... a and 


Sholapur City aN es i - 
Sholapur and Satara.. ie vs oe 


Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara 


Presidency Proper Pee 


Provincial factory administration reports 
show that the monthly earnings of cotton 
Weavers and spinners in some other provinces 
are as follows: Central Provinces and Berar 
Rs. 80 and Rs. 15; Bengal Rs. 25 and Re. 14; 
Punjab Rs, 28 and Rs. 20; and Madras Rs, 27 
and Rs, 20. Inthe Jute mill industry, single shift 
hessian weavers earn Rs, 31 per month and the 
average for both warp and weft spinners 1s 
Rs. 17-4-0 per month. The earnings of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Rs, 11 per 
month for most occupations and Rs, 15 per 
month for twisters, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Tho Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
have made several important recommendations 
in connection with the income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtedness. 
In discussing the possible application to India 
‘of the minimum wage Convention adopted at 
the 1928 session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Commission were of cpinion 
that the Convention, ‘in referring to trades 
in which wages are exceptionally low, must be 
regarded as having in view trades in which 
wages are low, not by comparison with western 
or other foreign standards but by comparison 
with the general trend of wagesand wage levels. 
In kindred occupations in the country concern- 

















Operatives in Operatives in Opcratives is 

** Process ”* Pei rated All Occupa-: 

Occupations. |", ccupations, tions. | 
Rs. a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. fp. 
119 129 1 1 1¢ 
(116,989) (11,429) (128,418: 
10 0 1 211 i 0 3 
(5,774) (560) (6,334) 
1 511 1 311 ses es 
(74,185) (7,901) (82,086) 
10 3 015 11 1 0 8 
(3,065) (433) (3,498) 
014 0 015 8 014 3 
(2,989) (344) (3,333) 
012 5 013 1 012 6 
(6,986) (810) (7,798) 
015 7 015 6 015 7 

(787) (100) (887) 

Qg11 6 012 6 011 8 
(14,435) (1,889) (16,324) 
0 7 5 09 9 0 7 9 
(1,698) (262) (1,960) 
0 8 1 011 3 08 7 
(4,777) (895) (5,672) 
117 1 2 0 11 8 
(231,685) (24,623) (256,308) 


ed,’’ If the principle of the minimum wage were 
to be applied to India, they considered that 
it would first be necessary to create machinery 
for fixing minimum rates of wages in those 
trades in which wages are lowest and where 
there is no question of collective bargaining. 
The industries indicated for a careful study of 
conditions are mica, wool cleaning, shellac, 
bidi (the indigenous cigarette) manufacturing, 
carpet weaving and tanneries and those 
in which there is a strong presumption 
that the conditions warrant detailed investi- 
gation. Full information re. wages and 
conditions should be collected and if the 
surveys indicate ‘“‘sweating’’ the trades 
should be demarcated and the number and the 
composition of wage boards should be decided. 
In the setting up of bles boards important 
criteria for consideration should be the cost of 
enforcement; and the policy of gradualness 
should not be lost sight of. If the investiga- 
tions appear to warrant minimum wage fixing 
machinery, the necessary legislation for setting 
up such machinery shonid be undertaken, 
These recommendations are under the considera- 
tion of the varjous Provincial Governments and 
teference has already been made to the action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in insti- 
tuting a General Wage Census to be completed 
in about five years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of wages in all types 
_ af industrial concerns in the Bombay Presidency, 


Workmen's Compensation. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an injured 
workman is entitled to recover damages or 
compensation for an injury sustained by him 
in the course of his employment if the injury 
is proved to have been caused by the personal 
negligence of his employer, In addition, the 
Indian Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 permitted 
the award of damages to the dependants of a 
deceased workman if the accident resulting in 
his death was duc to the wrongful act, neglect 
or fault. of the p:rson responsible for the accident. 
The procedure in connection with the recovery 
of damages under both the common law and the 
Fatal Accidents Act was, however, cxtremely 
cumbersome. This together with the ignorance 
and the illiteracy of Indian workers and their 
financial disability in undertaking extensive 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- 
geous position in suits for compensation, 
Moreover, with the growing industrialisation 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming 
more numerous than before and, in their results, 
were responsible for considerable hardship on 
the workers and their families. Disabilities 
similar to these had been removed in most of 
the industrialiscd countries of the world by the 
passing of workmen’s compensation laws 
prove for easy and speedy relief to workmen 
njured as a re3ult of industrial accidents and 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents 
resulted in death. The necessity fur such legis- 
lation in India was obvious and the Govern- 
ment of India drew up proposals for a Work- 
men’s Toa ate Act which they circulated 
to all local Governments in 1921. The pro- 
posals met with a fair measure of approval and 
the Government of India drew up a Bill which 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1922. After its reference to a 
Select Committec, the Bill was passed in March 
1923 and the Indian Workmen's Compensation 
Act was brought into operation with effect 
from the Ist July 1924. This was the first 
pies a legislation in the fleld of social insurance 
in India. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACT, 1923. 


In its main principles, the Indian Act follows 
the British model but its precision and rigidity 
and the special machinery set up for its admini- 
stration are some of the features which distin- 
guish it fromthe British Act. In its seope—type 
and classes of workers covered—the original 
Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but 
it was necessary for the Government of India 
to adopt a policy of gradualness in the matter 
fo a8 to secure the support of vested interests 
to the original measure. The original limita- 
tions of scope were to a large extent removed 
by amending Acts passed in 1926, 1929, 1931 
and 1938 and the Act as it stands to day covers 
over seven million industrial workers in the 
country. Under the Act, yment of com- 
pensation has been made obligatory on all em- 
ployers whose employees come within its scope, 
even in cases where there has been no negli- 


gence and injured workmen or the dependants of 
those killed can obtain compensation in all cases 
where personal injury has been caused by 
accident arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment and where the accident is not directly 
attributable to misconduct, breaches of rules 
ot orders or disregard of safety devices. Be- 
sides bodily injuries the contracting of certain 
occupational diseases such as anthrax and lead 
and phosphorus poisoning were deemed and 
treated for the purposes of compensation, 
as injuries caused by accident; provided 
however, that the worker concerned was in 
the service of the same employer for more than 
six months. Mercury poisoning was added 
to the list of original occupational “diseases in 
1926 in order to bring the Indian law into con- 
formity with a Draft Convention adopted by 
the International Labour Conference in 1925, 
This list was further expanded in 1933 by the 
addition of (1) poisoning by benzene and its 
homologues or the sequelae of such poisoning, 
(2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (3) 
compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) or its 
sequelac, 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a long series of recommendations for the 
improvement of the Act; firstly, to extend 
its scope so as to cover all types and classes 
of workers who were likely to be most affected 
by the increased risks of modern industry ; 
secondly, to enhance the scales of compensation 
payable and to facilitate the methods for their 
payment ; and, thirdly, to effect various changes 
designed to improve the administration of the 
measure. It is not necessary for the purposes 
of this note to trace the evolution of the legis- 


lation in connection with workmen’s compenga- 
‘ion in India since the passing of the first Act 


in 1923 and it will be more useful if we gave 
the main provisions of the Act as it stands 
today because that is what is most needed in 
a compact work of reference such as the Indian 
Year Book, 


Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act.— 
These have been specified in the definition of 
the term “ workman ’’contained in section 2(1) 
(x) and in frchedule If. In all cases persons 
employed in an administrative or clerical 
capacity and those whose monthly earnings 
exceed Ks. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly, 
the Act covers railways; factories; mines ; 
seamen; docks; persons employed in the con- 
struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
designed to be or which are of more than one 
storey or of twenty feet in height or of dams 
and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels ; 
or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
work; the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
line or overhead electric lines or cables; aerial 
ropouaye: canal pipe lines or sewers; the fire 
brigade; railway mail service; operations 
for winning natural petroleum or natural gas; 
blasting operations and excavations; ferry 
boat services; cinchona, coffee, rubber or 
tea plantations; electricity or gas generating 
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stations; lighthouses; cinematograph pictur 
producing and exhibiting; divers: elephant anc 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salarie 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ: 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract with a railway are also covered, A& 
far as seamen are concerned, both seamen ov 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen employed within the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but aleo men engaged 
in any kind of work incidental to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, those using mechanical] 
power and Smmoyine mure than ten persons 
or those not ain mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered, ‘The 
Governor-General in Council is empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are of a hazard- 
ous nature. 








Amounts of Compensation Payable.—The 
amount of compensation payable depeuds on 
the average monthly wages of an injured or 
deceased workman. The term ‘wages’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any concessions 
or benefits in the form of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After the monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due is decided bya reference to schedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, permanent total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
seventeen wage classes. The amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of an injured workman 
whose monthly wagesare not more than Rs. 10 
are Rs. 500 for death, Rs. 700 for permanent 
total and half the monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. For a workman whose monthly 
wages are between Rs. 50 and Rs, 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs. 1,800, Rs. 2,520 and 
Rs, 15 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs. 200 per month are Rs. 4,000 
Rs. 5,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of Rs, 200 and 
Rs. 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement. No com- 
pensation is payable in respect of a * waiting 
period ’ of seven days following that on which 
the injury was caused. 


(NOTE: Permanent total disablement meant— 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident, 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 per 
cent. loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement cven if the combi- 
nation of injuries ducs not arise in one accident.) 


Who are Dependants,—These are defined is was about | 
two categories : firstly, those who arc in practi-!in 1926, 11 


cally. all cases actually dependants ; and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 


unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed | 


mother, The second includes a husband, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor 
iUegitimate son, an unmarried illegitimate 
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daughter, a minor legitimate or illegitimat 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother 
an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a deceased 
son and a paternal grandparent. 





General.—The interests of dependants in 
cases of fatal accidents have been safeguarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fata] accidents 
should be brought to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner; (2) in all cases where an employer 
admits liability the amount of compensation 
payable is to be promptly deposited with the 
Commissioner; and (3) in cases where the 
employer disclaims Hability and there are good 
grounds for believing compensation to*be pay- 
able, the dependants get the information neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 


A contractor has been given the right to be 
Indemnified by his sub-contractor if he has 
had to pay compensation either to a principal 
or to a workman, 


An employer is permitted to make to any 
dependant advances on account of compensation 
not exceeding an aggregate of one hundred 
rupees and so much of such aggregate as does 
1ot exceed the compensation payable tu that 
lependant is to be deducted by the Cummis- 
sioner from such compensation and repaid to the 
pial ae hea Further, the Commissioner may 
leduct a sum up to Rs, 25 from the amount of 
compensation for the funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom such expenses were incurred. 


Administration—The Act is administered 
-ntirely on a provincial basis by Commissioners 
to be appointed by Local Governinents. The 
Bengal and Madras Presidcencies have one Comis- 
sioner each for the whole province. The Botw- 
bay Presidency has one Commissioner for the 
more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas sub-judges have been appointed as 
ex-officio Commissioners for Workmen's Compen- 
sation. In the other provinces, the District 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions Judge or 
the Senior or Sub-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 


STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


The statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
since Ist July 1924 on which date the oriyinal 
Act came into force. These statistics relate to 
the more importent classes of workers, i.¢., 
workers in factories, Wines and docks and on 
railways and tramways. The total amount of 
compensation paid to these classes of workers 
lakhs of rupees in 1025, 84 Inkhs 
akhs each in 1927 and 1928, 12} 


jakhs in 1929 and 1930, 10} Jukhs in 1931, 


8} Jakhs in 1982, 8 lakhs in 1933, 8} lakha 
in 1034 and 11§ lakhs in 1936. The 
following table shows the number of cases, 
classified by nature of injuries and the amounts 


of compensation paid in each year since 
1924 :— 


Effect in Industry. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Statistics—All India. 1924-35. 





Number of cases. 





Amount of compensation paid 











; for, 
Year, Ea Ye AT era oO eae aT OF ERTL ari Re aoe 
Fatal. | Non-fatal. | Total. |Fatal cases} eas All cases, 
Rs, Rs, Rs, 

1924*— 

Adults .. 249 3,898 4,147] 82,085 66,248 | 1,48,338 

Minors 2 19 2 375 1,516 891 
1925— 

Adults 583 10,751 11,334 3,45,995 2,95,535 6,41,530 

Minors 7 30 3 200 2,391 »591 
1926— 

Adults 661 13,387 14,048 | 4,25,935 | 3,94,385 | 8,20,321 

Minors 3 45 4 460 6935 1,155 
1927— 

Adults 777 14,397 15,174 | 5,81,400 | 5,27,984 | 11,09,384 

Minors 6 36 42 840) 1,030 1,875 
1928— 

Adults 819 15,898 16,717 5,21,510 5,69,741 | 10,91,251 
race 9 42 51 2,494 1,985 £79 

Adults S86 17,942 18,829 | 5,87,190 | 6,70,573 | 12,57,763 
sane 2 34 36 200 2,201 2,401 

Adults 867 22,656 23,523 | 6,59,302 | 7,85,750 | 12,45,052 

ane 4 47 51 1,100 612 ; 
Adults... a és 606 16,764 17,460 4,44,246 | 6,20,885 | 10,65,131 
oo “s ne ns 3 26 “9 600 25 1,22 

Adults... si de 600 13,641 14,241 3,60,164 4,62,093 | 8,22,257 

Minors .. oe a2 1 19 20 200 688 8838 
1933--— 

Adults =... ee ae 926 14,015 14,541 3,31,357 $,82,477 | 8,13,834 

Minors... es 2 a 18 18 im 115 115 
1934— 

Adults... - a 507 16,271 | 16,868 | 3,71,562 } 4,96,437 | 8,67,099 

Minors .. a se 1 21 22 200 648 8438 
1935— 

Adults .. . 692 22,283 22,975 | 5,22,831 | 6,838,383 | 11,60,714 

Minors. ; 4 20 24 200 551 751 


ed 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 


A compulsory system of workmen’s conlpensa- 


tion enhances the cost of production but not to, 
any appreciable extent. In the case of coal’ 


mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not more than annas four per ton of coal 
(Vide para 39 of the Report of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925). However, the owners — of 
many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down their mines but this was due 
mainly to the severe depression with which the 
industry was faced. In the Punjab, the pro- 
prietors of the coal mines in the Jhelum District 
were reported to be not satistied with the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the miners under the Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
single accident more than they could earn during 
amonth. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
inake a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this Hes in accident insurance. 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 


* The figures for 1924 relate only to the six months from lsat July to 31st December. 


provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta and 
Madras, The Calcutta Claims Bureau which 
represents many of the leading insurance 
companies operating in India deals with a large 
number of claims and offers valuable co-opera- 
tion to the authorities in settling compensation 
claims, In Bombay, insurance companies Were 
concerned with half the number of cases that 
came up before the Comiissioner. Insurance 
companies as a rule contest. only cases involving 
questions of law or principle and are of benefit 
to all concerned. In these provinces insurance 
is widely resorted to by the emplovers especially 
in the textile industry. The Millowners’ Mutua} 
Insurance Association, Ltd., Bombay, is an 
organisation of employers one of whose objects 
is the mutual insurance of members against 
liability to pay compensation or damages to 
worknien employed by them or their dependants 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or otherwise, 
arising out of or in the course of employment. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


The earliest known trade unions in India were 
(1) I'he Bombay Millhands’ Association, & loose 
organisation formed in 1890 for the purpose of 
Memorialising Government for improvements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passing of the 1891 Act; (2) The 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and Domiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, More a8 a friendly society than a 
combination for securing concessions; and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which was formed 
in 1907. The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which came into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were interested in 
questions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and was an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
cases cited, the trade union movement, as this 
is known in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Great War. 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a definite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ‘guild’, The two main 
functions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the Members inter se; and 
(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
community. The panchayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals, i.e., withholding of 
service. These guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, Were hot open to Members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
hackground was More social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘close trade unions.’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual] industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 
munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modern industrialism, 


The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the fleld 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 

‘fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in Great 
Baitain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world. The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell; lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned and organised 
opposition to association by workmen from their 
employers. Such success as the Movement has 
met with is due largely to a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances. The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages. Large 

of ignorant and illiterate industrial 


workers were compelled, through sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After they 
had struck work they were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised resistance 
without outside assistance. Here is where tho 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chance to step into the movement and to 
become a labour leader. Some of these labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour genuinely at heart, But many went 
into the movement merely for the opportunities 
which it would give them for coming into the 
limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope that by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia, Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measure of success in 80 far 
as concessions in wage rates were concerned ; but3 
whereas many of these self-appointed committees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. These 
were the beginning of the trade union movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions were formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no oflicial 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by these earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can be stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership; but it 
can be safely asserted that the Movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile industry in Ahmedabad City, and 
in some other centres, If an estimate May be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were about 150 unions in India with a 
total membership of about half a million 
workers. 


The pressing need for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a body could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was formed in 1920 on a 
national basis, The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
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very generous Measure of recognition both from | This was an entirely new development in the 


the Railway Board and the Director General of 
Posts and Telegraphs in India. In the former 
case, half-yearly conferences are held between 
the representatives of the Railway Board and the 
Railwaymen’s Federation and at these con- 
ferences a]] the more important questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a Measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at, 


Although there are a few unions of jute mills 
workers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these two 
important industries in India. The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at the head of 
these unions hold wdely diverging views 
and cannot compose their dilferences sufficiently 
enough to enabie them to meet on a common 
Platform. Another important reason, in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note, is the existence, in these industries, of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
which he brings to tis mill would be severely 
undermined if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of the 
removal and redress of their minor grievances. 
It is true that the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
—a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
City in 1928—claimed a membership of over 
50,000 at the end of that year, but this union 
lost its membership almost entirely after the 
disastrous general strike which it conducted in 
1929, The latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as were left have 
been making frantic efforts to regain their hold 
on textile labour, they have entirely failed to 
do so and the present unions are carrying on a 
purely nominal existence with very small 
figures of membership. A third reason is 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take the lead in trade union activities, 


In an earlier section it was stated that had 
employers in Indian industry had the sagacity 
and the foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
have taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife in India round about and during the third 
decade of the present century might have been 
entirely different. To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movement in India 
too might have been somewhat different. Trade 
unionism was bound to come. The Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 
Intcrnational Labour Organisation and the hold- 
ing of periodical international conferences had 
laid down that the delegates representing labour 
from the States Members should be chosen by 
national labour organisations. Representatives 
of Indian labour had attended the earliest of 


their return to}India they had set themselves to 
the task of forthing trade untonsic he equatry. 


eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers who had hitherto not orga- 
nised set themselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism. Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departmental orders against taking 
interest in trade union activities were disobeyed, 
the workmen concerned were either dismissed 
or, in cases where the larger organisations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or the 
other of such branches.  Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Ahmedabad 
where a strong union had been formed in the 
spinning section of the cotton textile industry in 
that centre under the leadership of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi whom the Ahmedabad millowners could 
not possibly displeage on political grounds, was 
rampant. The trade union movement, there- 
fore, instead of getting its most important 
support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into the wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator; and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper trade union methods 
and principles was available. Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot-heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industries; but again 
with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by 2 more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the smallness of their membership as compared 
with the total number of workers employed. 


As far as recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised ; 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
posed of outsiders ; and on the third, an amend- 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for the purpose of dealing with criminal 
conspiracies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for which they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of the 
law. We have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions. As far as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brought to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of 1920 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
induce certain workers to break their contracts 
of employment by refusing to return to wurk. 
This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
union movement in the country. Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment for bona fide 
union activities and it was at once apparent 
that some legislation for the protection of trade 
unions was necessary. In March 1921, the 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. N. M. Joshi, then 
General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, passed a reezolution recommending 
that Government should introduce legislation 
for the registration and protection of trade 
unions, Opposition ta such a measure from 
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associations of employers was, however, so great 
that it was five years before the necessary legis- 
lation could be placed on the Statute Book. The 
Indian Trade Unions Act was passed in March 
1926 and was brought into operation with effect 
from Ist June 1927, 


THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT, 
1926. 


Apart from the necessary provisions for 
administration and penalties, the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926 makes povain for three 
groups of matters: (1) conditions governing the 
registration of trade unions; (2) the obligations 
to which a trade union is subject after registra- 
tion; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded 
to registered unions, ‘ ‘Trade Union’ has been 
defined in such a way as to cover both combina- 
tions of workers and of employers but not of 
workers and einployers; and persons under the 
age of 15 are debarred from membership of any 
registered union, 


_ Registration—Any seven or More members of 
®@ Union can apply for registration byt no union 
can be registered unless (1) its rules provide for 
certain statutory matters which have been laid 
down in Section 6; and (2) its executive is 
‘constituted in accordance with the requirements 
of Section 22 which lays down that at least 
fifty per cent. of the executive must consist of 
members actually engaged in the unit or group 
of units which the union proposes to cover, The 
registration of a union may be cancelled or with- 
drawn at any time by the Registrar on the 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar 
is satisfied that the certificate has been obtained 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union has ceased 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- 
vened any provision of the Act, or if it has 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the 
Act to continue in force or has rescinded any 
rule which is required by the Act. Any union 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register 
it or by the cancellation of its registration may 
prefer an appeal to a judge appointed hy the 
local Governinent for the purpose; and, in ¢he 
event of the dismissal of such an appeal, the 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal 
to the High Court. 


. Obligations Imposed on Registered Trade 
Unions,—The general funds of registered trade 
unions cannot be spent on objects other than 
those specified in Section 15 of the Act nor on 
political objects; but, the Act makes provision 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs- 
cription to which may be collected from such 
members as voluntarily desire to contribute to 
it. All registered unions are required to submit 
annually to the Registrar duly audited state- 
ments of accounts in prescribed forms together 
with changes in officers and the executive and a 
- eopy of the rules corrected up to date. Notices 
“of ‘all changes in the rules or of the registered 
“game or the registered address of the office of 
tne union, of amalgamations with other unions 
re of dissolution must be submitted to the 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed 
fods of their oceurrence. Failure to carry out 
“pease Obligations may result either in the cancel. 
“¥ation of a union's registration or by the impoal 









tion of a fine, The further Act seauires that the lreatrictions re. the framing of rulgs in accordance 
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rules of every registered union should make 
adequate provision for the inspection of books 
of accounts and lists of members by the officers 
and members of the union. 


Rights and Privileges of Registered Trade 
Unions.—The Act confers on registered wnions 
the right to corporate existence and of perpetual 
succession with power to acquire and hold both 
movable and immovable property and to enter 
into contracts. A registered trade union is 
immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
in respect of an agreement, unless it is one to 
commit an offence, made between its members 
for the furtherance of a trade dispute or for 
restraint of trade and from any legal difficulties 
arising therefrom, It also enjoys immunity 
from civil suits in certain cases, As this im- 
munity is not enjoyed by unragistered trade 
unions, Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced a private 
Billin the Legislative Assembly in 1927 to amend 
the Indian Penal Code with the object of pro- 
tecting such unions from the law of criminal 
conspiracy. The Bill was circulated to the 
various Provincial Governments in India for 
opinion but was stoutly opposed, mainly on the 
ground that it would discourage registration. 
The Government of India concurred with this 
view and as a result of Government opposition 
to it, the Bill was defeated on the 8th September 
1928 on a motion for its refcrence to a Select 
Committee. 


The administration of the Act is entircly on a 
provincial basis and cach local Government 18 
required to appoint a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
A union is to be registered in the province in 
which its head office is situated and if this is 
transferred to another province, the registration 
has to be transferred to that province. All 
provincial Governments are empowered to make 
rules for the manner in which the annual audit 
of registered unions should be carried out, for 
prescribing the forms and the manner in which 
unions may apply for registration and in which 
registered unions showd forward the required 
notices, cte., to the Registrar, and for the fees 
payable for registration and inspection of the 
register and other documents pertaining to any 
registered union. Unlike the various other 
pieces of labour legislation in India which have 
been subjected to frequent revision, there has 
been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, except for a slight modification which was 
made in 1928 in Section 11 regarding appeals in 
order to clarify the provisions of that section, 
and the present law on the subject continues to 
remain the same as it was when that Act was 
first passed in 1926. 


EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
THE ACT. — : 


Trade unions were at first slow to seek regis- 
tration under the Act. There fad been no 
prosecutions under the 1913 amendment of the 
Indian Penal Code for criminal tonspiracy in 
the case of strikes conducted by usions since the 
Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with the 
enjoyment of this immunity in prgctice, most of 
the existing wniona thought that registration 
involved obligations ré, maintengnce of proper 
books and accounts, audit and tha submission of 
notices and statements of annud@l accounts and 
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with the requirements of the Act and on expen- 
diture which could be incurred which were too 
disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred. The 
impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- 
tration prior to recognition—in many cases even 
registration did not secure recognition—, and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association who, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions except with the representatives of regis- 
tered unions. The Bombay ‘Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 1926 by 
Messrs. N, M. Joshiand R, R. Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration under the new Act; 
but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration a8 soon as the 
Bombay Millowners made registration a condi- 
tion of recognition. After this, several unions 
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‘all over India sought registration under the Act, 


but in many cases registrations were short-lived 
because they had to be cancelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for non-compliance 
with the other requirements of the Act. It is of 
interest to observe that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union which is the biggest and best 
organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1935 and it only did so then on 
account of the probable decision of the Delimita- 
tion Committee to make registered textile unions 
in. Ahmedabad a basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative Assembly which 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Government of India Act of 1935. The follow- 
ing tuble shows the numbers of registered unions 
on ali the provincial registers in British India at 
the end of each financia) year together with the 
membership and income of those which furnished 
returns. The figures exclude cancellations of 
registration, * 





Unions furnishing returns. 


trade unions. 


1927-28 .. 29 
1928-29 . 75 
1929-30 104 
1930-31 119 
1931-32 131 
1932-33 .. 170 
1933-34 191 
1084-35 .. Sen es 213 


eet ee Se eR enn ee lS + Sh A SR RE Ne me 


The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed. In 1927-28 
it was 1,166, in 1932-83 it was 5,090 and in 
1934-35 only 4,837 or less than 1.69 per cent. of 
the total membership in that year, Out of the 
213 registered unions on the 31st March 1935, 
56 wnions were in Bengal, 49 in the Bombay 
Presidency, 32 in the Madras Presidency and 30 
{fn the Punjab. No other province had more 
than fifteen. Ajmer-Merwara had only one 
with a membership of 193. The figures given in 
the above table for membership and income are 
theoretical because they inclide persons who 
have not paid their subscriptions and income 
which has not been recovered. If the member- 
ship of 284,918 in the 188 unfons which furnished 
returns for the year ending 31st March 1935 is 
analysed it is found that 156,103 were employed 
on railwaysand that 55,414 wereseamen, The 
membership in 25 registered wnions of textile 
workers was only 28,721. The Bombay Presi- 














Number, Membership. Inconie, 

Rs, 
(Tn lakhs). 

28 100,619 1.64 
65 181,077 3.17 
90 242,335 4.33 
106 219,115 4.07 
121 235,603 4.78 
147 237,369 5.57: 
160 208,071 5.03 
183 284,918 5.29 
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dency is the only province in India which regu- 
larly collects intormation and statistics in con- 
nection with ail trade unions. The following 
table shows the growth of the trade union 
movement in that province :— 


Growth of Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sind). 





Year. | Number of Membership. 

unions. 
1923, ‘ | 17 38,963 
1926... . 54 60,544 
1929... : 92 1,938,738 
1930... é 86 126,318 
1982. .. ; 89 107,180 
19385 .. ; 108 1,06,201 

1936 ee ° 99 : 88,401 : 
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If the figures contained in the above table for 
induStries, the results are as set out below :=—= 


in India. 


the ycar 1936 (lst December) are analysed by 


Distribution of Membership of Bombay Unions. 





Class of industry. 
Textile a ae - ‘ie ae 
Seamen bis - 
Railways .. ey os ae ws “s 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Municipal ie i 


Miscellaneous 
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Total .. 








N pastas | Men)bership. ta tatal 
16 35,2538 39.97 
8 19,565 22.18 
37 13,488 15.30 
2 11,393 12.92 
32, 7,064 8.01 
4 1,428 1.62 
ap | agio1 | 100.00 
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membership of 36,411, six ‘ vertical’ unions of; 
cotton mill workers in Ahmedabad which are 
under the control of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union claim a membership of 25,164. 
Of the remaining unions, five with a total 
membership of only 9,575 are in Bombay City. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSI 


The recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in connection 
with the existing law relating to trade unions 
were as follows :— 


(1) The Act should be re-examined in not 
more than three years’ time and ali limitations 
imposed on the activitics of registered unions 
and their officers and members should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to pre- 
vent any well conducted and bona fide union 
from applying for registration ; 


(2) All unions should be able to secure, free 
of charge, the conduct of their audit by officials 
of Government ; 


(3) Section 22 of the Act should be so amend- 
ed as to provide that ordinarily not less than 
two-thirds of the officers of a registered trade 
union shall be actually engaged or employed in 
an maury with which the union is concerned ; 
an 


(4) <A registered trade union should not be 
precluded from initiating and conducting co- 
operative credit or supply societies. 


(5) _, Government should take the lead, in the 
copy of the rulek’agigttia! employees, in making 
of ‘all changes in the rules §.2"4 in encouraging 

_pame or the registered address of trre-v... 

_ithe union, of amalgamations with other unions _ , 





Registrar in 
Petiods of their occurrence. Failure to 
"“phese obligations may result either in the cancel- 
ation of a union’s registration or by the imposi-. 
tion of a fine, 


UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on the growth and activities of.trade 
unions in India outside the Bombay Presidency, 
it has not been possible to deal with the develop- 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of view. The Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay has collested full information re all 
trade unions in the Bombay Presidency once 
in every three months since the middle of 1922 
and this information has been incorported in 
Quarterly Reviews in the Labour Gazette pub- 
lished monthly by that office, but similar infor- 
mation is not available for the other provinces 
in India, Every province, however, compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 
provincial reports. These reports are unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions in connection 
with the administration of the Act—numbers of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
membership of registered unions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts—and they contain 
little, if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves, 


We have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade wnion movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act. 
Up-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927. The height of the movement was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian labour. Communist 
leaders had captured almost every important 
union in Judia except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded in securing 


‘er of dissolution must be submitted to the enjoysembership of over.60,000 textile workers in 
prescribed forms within prescribed the exiagy City for their pensitiey Girni Kamgar 
carry out involved ov The gur 


membersh: es of the 


books and acd@gr unions which they controlled 
notices and statemarkable increases, Their main 
The further Act requires that the restrictions re, the rate the la union movement, 


t as a tool for the 
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furtherance of their revolutionary principles and: representative conference held in Bombay on 
doctrines for the overthrow of the existing the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of the 


Government and the uprooting of capitalism. All-India 


Railwaymen’s Federation. This 


The success which they had met with as the Committee found that three different and distinct 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 iections of labour were in existence in India— 


in Bombay was, as subsequent events have 1) the communist group; (2) the liberal group : 


proved, prey adventitious. The doctrines 
they had preached to the masses during that and 
the oil strike of the winter of that year were 
responsible for rioting in Bombay City on a 
scale previously unknown, Thirty-one of the 
ring-leaders of the movement were arrested early 
in 1929 on charges of organised conspiracy and 
were taken to Meerut for trial. This has been 
dealt with in an earlier section. Such of the 


communists as remained unarrested engineered | 


the general cotton textile strike in Bomba 
the year 1929, 
months and was called off only after the publica- 


of! 
This lasted for more than three: 


tion of the report of a Court of Enquiry appoint-. 


ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the effects of the 
1929 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered. 
The workers were left thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bona fides even of 
genuine trade unionism. 


The communists not content with the mischief 
they had wrought. in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 1929 
either to capture or to break the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. They affillated the Bombay 
Girnl Kamgar Union with a membership of 
54,000 and the G.I.P. Railway Workers Union 
with a membership of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing the year and with the assistance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they 
captured both the Congress and its Executive 
Committee at the tenth session of the Congress 
which was held in Nagpur in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the affiliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the boycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, the International Labour 
Conference and the Round Table Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionists 
under the leadership of Mr. N. M. Joshi thereupon 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the Indian ‘Trades Union 
Federation. 

At the eleventh session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress held at Calcutta in July 1931, 
a further split occurred in its ranks and the 
extreme left wing under the leadership of 
Mesers. S, V. Deshpande and B. T. Randive 
broke away to form the All-India Red Trade 
Union Congress. By this time, however, trade 
unionism in India was at a thoroughly low ebb 
and none of the three national organisations 
could by any manner of means make a claim to 
spent on behalf of Indian labour; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 
the International Labour Conference, the 
Government. of India accepted the Indian Trades 
Union Federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the Internationa’ 
‘Labour Conference. 

With a view to bring about heat in the ranks 
of Indian labour, a committee called the Trade 
Union Unity Committee was appointed at a 


ind (3) the rest—and that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the other sections was not 
bridgeable. The Committec, therefore, recom- 
mended a platform of unity for the remaining 
Sections of labour in India. It was proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity’ under a new federation 
to be called the National Federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting between the General Council 
of the Indian Trades Union Federation and the 
Provisional Committec of the National Federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 1933, 
the two federations were amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade Union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modifications and the new amalgamation 
was named the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion. In 1935, the two sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it was agreed that the parent body should 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
working classes in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached between the representatives of the Ali- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union Federation by virtue of which a 
Joint Committee of the two organisations was 
to be formed with a view to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistanc 
the affiliated unions of both. Another direc 

in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made was the agreement 
mtered into between the National Federation 
of labour and the All-India Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on specific political and 
economic issues. 


Up to the moment of writing, the Joint 
Committee of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and the National Trades Union Federation have 
not been able to achieve much in the direction 
of unity. The trouble lics in the fundamental 
doctrines to which each of these two bodies 
adheres. Whilst the Federation believes in the 
economic advancement of the masses through 
their Liberal spokesmen in the Legislaturer, 
the Congress is of opinion that the welfare of 
the working classes in India can only be attained 
through complcte political emancipation. 


ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The question of representation of labour in 
the central and provincial legislatures has in 
recent years assumed considerable importance 
‘owing to the growing interest taken by the 
general public in labour matters, Under the 
constitution established by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, both the Governor-General and 
the Provincial Governors had powers to make a 
certain number of nominations to the Central 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, The majority of such 
nominations were to be from the ranks of Govern- 
ment officials but both the Governor-General 
and the Provincial Governors were permitted to 
exercise their option in nominating persons from 
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other outside interests in order to remedy 
inequalities of representation. In pursuance of 
this power one nominated seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominated seat in the Legis- 
lative Councils of Bengal and Bombay were 
reserved for representatives of labour. The 
Governors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interosts 
in their respective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation in Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 


The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms—(1) the Provincial Franchise Com- 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Govern- 
ments in Tndia in 1931; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
Committee of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference; (3) the Indian Franchise Committee ; 
(4) the Provincial Delimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India: and (5) the 
Indian, Delimitation Committce set up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Lawrie Hammond, 
Several alternative schemes of representation 
were considered, The Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
‘which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
clection by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accept trade unions as the sole basis of represen- 
Pption and they recommended representation 
through constituencies composed of registered 
trade unions and also through special labour 
constituencies composed of workers in factories 
employing a minimum of ten persons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures—eight each for Bombay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Provinces 
and the Punjab and two for the Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
commerce, viz., eight seats. Election should as 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the case of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where. trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
non-existent. In such cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the delimitation of constituencies, These 
yarious proposals were accepted by the Third 
_Round Table Conference and by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Sind and Orissa. 
These two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the expense of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to ten of 
which one was to’be a non-provincial seat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the 
Ups ng Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
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The Indian Delimitation Committee, whose 
report was published in February 1036, 
laid down the following requirements which a 
trade union should fulfill before it can be 
included in the electorate :— . 


(1) It should have been in existence for tw: 
years and have been registered for one year 
before the date fixed for the preparation of the 
electoral roll; ; 


(2) Its membership should not have fallen 
below 250 during the year preceeding the prepara- 
tion of the electoral roll; 


(3) It must have complied with any rules 
made under the Indian Trade Unions Act for the 
inspection of books by the Registrar and for 
professional audit ; and 


(4) Its fulalment of the preceding conditions 
should have been attested by a tribunal to be 
appointed by the Governor. 


The Committee further reeommended that the 
Indian Trade Unions Act should be so amended 
as to invest local Governments with the power 
of inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to mako Government or professional 
audit of their accounts compulsory. As regards 
the qualifications of an elector in a labour cons- 
tituency, the Committee reccommended that 
(1) he must have attained the age of 21 
years; (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six months immediately preced- 
ing a date to be fixed by the local Government ; 
(3) in the case of a trade union constituency, ho 
belongs to a registered trade union included in 
the Sonat tuency and has paid up his subacrip- 
tion for the twelve months preceding the date of 
the preparation of the electoral roll; (4) in the 
case of a special labour constituency he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mine for a period of not less than 180 days in 
the ycar preceding the date of preparation of 
the electoral roll ; and (5) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive capacity. The qualifications laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 ycars, satisfied the 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be an elector cither in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituency in 
the province concerned, As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Indian Franchise 
Committee were of opinion that where a trado 
union constituency is confined to a single arca 
voting might be direct but where it covers two 
or more different centres clection should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected in each union in the proportion of 
one for each group of 100 workers. Tho Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in specia] labour constituencies, unless 
there were quite declsaive practical difficultics 
in the way but they favoured tho principle of 
electoral colleges in the c:se of certain unions 
of railway workers, 


As far as the actual cunstituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblica are concerned 
the Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended that out of the eight scats given to labour 


{In Bengal; two scata should be with trade unlon 
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constituencies for registered unions of railway 
and water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies aa follows: Registered 
factories in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrah, 
Barrackpore and Hooghly (one seat each), onc 
seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division 
of the Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
garden labour in the Jalpaiguri and the Darjee- 
ling Districts. In the Bombay Presidency, 
Ahmedabad textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay get two seats cach, the Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers get onc seat each and textile labour in 
Sholapur City gets one seat on the basis of a 
special Jabour constituency, Of the six seats in 
Madras, all railway unions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District: 
get one seat each and the four remaining seats 
are divided between special labour constituencies 
of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and Malahar, 
(2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud- 
ing railways and textiles), (3) Vizagapatam dock 
and factory labour, and (4) West Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur factory labour. In the 
United Provinces all registered trade unions get 
one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat- 
ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore and 
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industrial labour in Lucknow. Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad, In the Punjab, the North Western 
Railway Union gets one seat and the two remain- 
ing seats have been allocated to industrial labour 
{in special labour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of East and North Punjab. In 
Bihar, registeyed mining unions in Dhanbad are 
allotted one seat and three go to special labour 
constituencies for (1) Jamshedpur factory labour 
(2) Monghyr and Jamalpur factory labour, an 

(3) Hazaribag mining Jabour. In the Central 
Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remaining seat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
in certain arcas in the rest of the provinces, The 
one seat in Orissa will be for a special con- 
stituency for the whole province and the alloca- 
tion of the four seats in Assam will vary at 
successive elections between ten gardens in 
different, districts. As far as representation in 
the Federal Assembly is concerned, the 
proposals vary between the allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
registered unions in mbay and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
bs discretion at each successive election in 

sam, 


In the following table we reproduce the names of the various persons clected to the different 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies in India from different: Labour Constituencies :— 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. (¢. Krishnamurthi Avl. on 
Mr. Genta Chelva pathi Chetti Garu 
Mr. N. G. Ramaswami Nayadu Avil. 
Mr. P. R. K. Sarma Avil. . Se 


Mr. Subbarao Karunakaram Garu 


Mr. VY. V. Narasimham Garu 


Mr. D. K. Jagtap 

Mr. Gubyarilal Nanda es 
Mr. K. K. Desai... és ae 
Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta 

Mr. 8. Hf. Jhabvala 

Mr. A. H. Mirza... a 

Mr, R. A. Khedgikar 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Textile Trade Unions. 

Textile Workers, 

Madras City Dock and Factory Labour (exclud- 

_ ing Textile and Railway labour). 

Vizagapatam cum Feast Godavari Dock and 
Factory Labour. 

West Godavari cum Kistna cum Guntur Factory 
Labour. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Bombay City and Suburban Textile Unions. 
Ahmedabad Textile Unions (Two Seats). 
Ditto. 
Railway Unions (Two seats). 
Ditto. 
Trade Unions of Scamen and Dock Workers. 
Shola pur City Textile Labour. 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


‘Mr. J. N. Gupta 

Mr. Aftab Ali ‘ 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Ranerjec 

Mr. Niharendra Dutt Mazumdar 

Mr. Sitbnath Banerjee a 

Mr. M. A. Zaman 

Mr. B. Mukerjee “ss ae as 
Mr. Litta Sirdar... eS 


Railway Trade Unions. 

Water Transport Trade Unions. 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Registered Factorics). 
Barrackpore (Registered Factoriee). 
‘Howrah (Registered Factories). | 
Hooghly cum Serampore (Registered Factories). 
Collieries (Coal Mines). 


... Bengal Dovars (Western), Darjeeling Sadar, 


Bongal Dovars (Eastern) and Kurscong. 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Raja Ram Shastri 
Mr. Suraj Prasad Awasthi 
Mr. B. K. Mukerjee 


Trade Union Constituency. 
Cawnpore Industrial Factory Labour. 


Industrial Factory Labour in Lucknow, Agra, 
Allahabad and Aligarh. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Lala Sita Ram Mehra ate és i 
Mr. Dewan Chaman Lal 
Mr. Ahmad Baksh .. 


Trade Unions. 
East Punjab. 
North Punjab. 


BIHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Nil 

Mr. Babu Natha Ram 

Nil 

Mr. Babu Khetra Nath Sen Gupta 


Mining Trade Unions. 

Jamshedpur Factory Labour. 

Monghyr cum Jamalpur Factory Labour. 
Hazaribag Mining Labour. 


C. P. AND BERAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. G. 8. Page 
Mr. V. R. Kalappa .. 


Trade Union Labour, 
Factory Labour, 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Bidcshy Pan Tanty 
Mr. Phairab Chandra Dar oe ; i 
Mr. Babu Binode Kumar J. Sarwan 
Mr. Babu Parm2svar Parida Ahir 


Doom Dooma, Tinsukla and Didrugarh. 
Jorhat, Nazjira and East Golaghat. 
Thakurhbari, Biswanath and Paneri. 
‘Silchar Srimangal and Longai Valley. 


ORISSA LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Mr. Babu Pyari Sankara Roy 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 


The proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com. 
mittee with regard to the formation of certain 
constituencies for the return of representatives 
of labour to the Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of registered trade unions are bound to have 
some effect both on the formation of new unions 
and of the registration of such of those as have 
not yet registered under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable that registered unions 
will make better endeavours than they have 
hitherto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members in view of 
their compulsory examination by officials of 
Government for the purposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 
imposition of these further restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of registered trade unions 
might very well tend to dissuade several interest- 
ed outsiders from continuing at the helm of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 
possible that in the absence of such leadership 
many unions will tend to disintegrate and dis- 

eppear, As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 


tries: are concerned, trade ynjonjsm has not. 


Orissa Labour Constituency. 


taken on anywhere near to the extent which it 
has with workmen in the West; and, as has 
already been stated above, the will to organise 
is unfortunately lacking. Things might have 
been different had the labour franchise been 
limited entirely to registered trade unions byt-in 
most provinces outside the Bombay Presidency 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies with which trade unions 
arein no way concerned, It is also very doubt- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
teen years shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to the wall owing mainly | 
to the fact that their officials were not able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from the 
members for the reason that the Indian workman 
will not part with money for a purely proble- 
matic advantage. He wants a return for his 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if he does not get this within a reasonable 
period he pays no union subscriptions, The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union 1s, happily, 
& somewhat different position because in 
addition to its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of 
minor grievances and the discussion of major 


Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 


issues, it provides a host of welfare schemes in 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for their moncy. In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
officials who have made the union their life-work. 
The office of the union with its hundred or more 
clerks is a beehive of industry. 


Unfortunately for the trade union movement 
in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the model of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive through the zeal of 
interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered figures of membership— 
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bolstered in order to convince the employers 
concerned re. their hona fides for recognition. 
No trade union movement can stand on founda- 
tions such as these. It is possible, however, 
that with the spread of education and literacy, 
Indian industries will attract a more educated 
type of workman who will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a healthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take the place of 
the hollow structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there are no indications for optimism there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of all persons 
interested in the welfare of the labour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, in the laps of the gods. 


AND TRADE DISPUTES 


LEGISLATION. 


In the first part of this note on ‘‘ Labour in 
India ’’ in which we have given a complete 
survey of the growth of the labour problem in 
this country from its first beginnings in the 
seventies of the last century up to the present 
day we have dealt at some length with all the 
more important industrial disputes, and we have 
also given the findings and the recommendations 
of tho various committees and departmental 
enquiries instituted in connection with them. 
We have also given statistics of industrial dis- 
putes in India during certain periods of intense 
industrial strife and we have traced the growth 
of conciliation and arbitration machinery cul- 
minating in the passing, by the Government of 
Bombay, of the Bombay Trade Disputes Con- 
ciliation Act of 1934. In view of this, there is 
very little left to be said in this particular sec- 
tion and our remarks will therefore be confined 
to a brief description of the Indian Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1929 and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disputes during the last fifteen 
years, 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 


With the exception of sections 1 and 2 which 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., und 
interpretations, and scction 19 which deals with 
rule-making powers, the main body of the Tradc 
Disputes Act, 1929, falls into three parts. The 
first provides for the appointment of Courts of 
Enquiry and Boards of Conviliation (sections 3 
to 14); the second contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility services 
(section 15); and the third deals with illegal 
strikes and lockouts (sections 16 to 18). The 
first part of the Act relating to the establishment 
of tribunals for the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes was based generally on the 
British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
part from clauses in that Act. The main differ- 
ence is that whereas the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
Conciliation Boards which the Indian Act makes 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoc like the Courts of Enquiry, in order to 
deal with particular disputes. 


The Governor-General in Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India; and the local Govern- 
ment, in the case of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns, have power to refer any matters 
appearing to be connected with or relevant to 
any trade dispute which exists oris apprehended 
between an employer and his workmen to a 
Court of Inquiry for report; or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for Preemogne 
a settlement thereof. Where no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at the discretion of Government; but 
where both the parties to a dispute apply either 
conjointly or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board i¢ is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 
or a Board, at the case may be, provided that 
Government are satisfied that the pessone apply- 
ing represent the majority of each party. The 
objects of Courts of Inquiry which may be 
composed of an independent chairman and other 
independent L apcha or only one independent 
person would be to investigate and report 
on such questions connected with the dispute 
as might be referred to them. ‘The *settle- 
ment of the dispute would depend on the 
force of public opinion on the Court's findings, 
The objects of Boards of Conciliation which. 
may consist of one independent person or one 
independent chairman and two or four other 
members comprised of equal numbers of persons 
representing the interests of both the parties to 
a dispute and to be nominated by the parties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the 
dispute. Provisions are contained in the Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents, Neither party is under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board; but in practice both parties 
would he expected to do so. 


The second part of the Act which cevers 
ublic utility services makes it a 1 offence 
‘or persons employed in such services to go on 

strike without giving fourteen days’ notice in 
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writing to the employer of their intention to do’ the Director of Statistics and Labour Commis- 
80. Penalties are also provided for persons sioner in Burma and Deputy Commissioners and 
abetting such an offence. This provision is the Director of Industries in the Central: Pro- 
based on the principle that persons whose work vinces have already been entrusted with powers 
is vital to the welfare of the community generally as couciliation officers. As has already been 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike stated at the beginning of this section, events 
before sufficient time has been given to examine leading up to the passing of the Bombay Trade 
the merits of their grievances and to explore the Disputes Conciliation Act in 1984 and the 
possibilities of arriving at a settlement. Pro- appointment of the Commissioner of Labour in 
visions of a somewhat similar type are alco to the Bombay Presidency as the ex-officio Chief 
be found in the Indian Post Offices Act and in Conciliator have already been dealt with in the 
a number of Municipal Acts in India; ond the general survey. The scope of that Act has also 
pemornle is one which has been widely accepted been surveyed and statistics as to its working 
n other countries. Among “public utility up to 3lst March 1937 have been given. 
services’? have been included railways, postal, Reference has also been made clsewhere 
telegraph or telephone services; undertakings to the excellent private conciliation and 
supplying light or water to the public ; and any arbitration machincry which exists in the textile 
system of public conservancy or sanitation. industry in Ahmedabad for the examination and 

Clauses 16 to 18 of the Act relating to illegal settlement of all industrial disputes. It will be 
strikes and lockouts closely follow the provisions Seen, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- ed industrial countries of the world, conciliation 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these :n India too has come to be regarded as a matter 
provisions are only applicable in the case of those of first rate importance in the settlement of 
strikes and lockouts which satisfy both of two industrial disputes. 
conditions : in the first place, the strike or lock-. , 
out must have objects other than the mere’ STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers oF employers belong : DISPUTES. 
and, in the second place, the strike or lockou : : 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe, Statistics of industrial disputes in India have 

« only been collected since 1921. The following 
general and piclonsed hardship upon the tonie sets out the number of disputes in each 
community and thereby to compel Government Jo) since 1921, the number of acne affected 
to take or abstain from taking any particular PY" nose disputes and the total time lost. in 
line of action. Persons furthering illegal strikes de aed Pa tee 
or dasoute oe Ha vie to unishment Md fle thot ye. 
refusing é part in them are protec rom ndustri. q in Indi -35, 
trade: anton disabilities to which they misht <2 een Peale AO2E Se 
otherwise be subjected. 

The life of the original Act was limited to five] _ Number of| Number of | Number of 
years but as a result of the recommendation] Year. [ gianutes, | Vorkpeople | working 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian involved. | days lost. 
Labour in the matter an amending Act was Bee Son NE bg tree Ns 
passed in 1934 placing it permanently on the 
Statute Book. During the period of nearly{1921 .. 396 600,351 6,984,426 


eight years for which the Act has been in opera- 

tion, it has only been made use of on four occa-{1922 .. 278 435,434 3,972,727 
sions: once by the Government of Bombay 

when they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the/1923_.. 213 301,044 5,051,704 
year 1929 to enquire into the general strike in 

cotton mills in Bombay City in that year, twice|1924_.. 133 312,462 8,730,918 
by the Government of India who appointed a 

Board of Conciliation in 1930 in connection with}|1925  .. 13-4 270,423 | 12,578,129 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 

India Railway which arose over the question of/ 1926 ..] . 148 186,81) 1,097,478 
the transfer of a. nuinber of workmen from the 

railway’s workshops in Bombay tu the new work-|1927 .. 129 131,655 2,019,970 
shops which they were starting in Dohad, and 

another Court of Enquiry in 1931 to enquire(/1028 -. 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
into and report on the grievances of the large . 
numbers of workers who were rctrenched on all}1929_ .. 141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
Indian railways during that year; and once by 

the Government of Burms. The Government/1930 .. 148 196,301 | 2,261,731 
of India are considering a further amend- 

ment of the Act in connection with the}1931_.. 166 203,008 2,408,123. 
Royal Commission’s recommendations for the 

appointment of conciliation officers, With|1932 .. 118 128,099 | 1,922,437 
regard to action by provincial Governments, . 

the Commission recommended that every local|1933... 146 164,938 2,168,961 
Government should have an officer or officers 

whose duty it would be to undertake the work/1934_ .. 159 220,808 4,775,559 
of conciliation and to bring the parties privately 


to agreement. The Commissioner of Labour in/1985 .. 145 114,217 |. 973,475 
Madras the Director of Industries in the Punjab, ye ee of 


International Labour Conference. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference has already been made in the pre- 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Versailles, of an International 
Labour Organisation and to the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in. Washing- 
tonin 1919, twenty-one further sessions have 
been held till the end of the year 1936 and a total 
of fifty-eight Conventions have been adopted. 
We give below, in serial order, the year and the 
place at which each of the twenty-two sessions of 
the Conference were held, the composition of the 
delegation from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions which were adopted at. 
each session. Inthe notes on the composition 
of the delegation Government Delegates arc 
represented by the capital letter ‘“G’’, 
Employers’ Delegates by the letter ‘EB’ and 
Workers’ Delegates by the letter “‘W'"'. The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted in all cases. Symbols (full mean- 
ings and explanations of which are given at the 
end of this section) are placed beside the titles 
of the Conventions with regard to which action 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India, In all cases where no symbols appear. 
alongside the titles, no action hag been taken. 


let Session (Washington, 1919): Indian 
Delegation.—Government—Sir Atul Chatterjec 
and Sir Loujs Kershaw; Employers—Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers—Mr. N. M. Joshi. 


Conventions. 

1. Hours of Work (Industry)—(AB) 
Unemployment—(AC) 
Childbirth. 

Night Work (Women)—(AB) 
Minimum Age (Industry)—(D). 


Night Work (Young Persons)-—(AB) 
White Phosphorus—(D), 


2nd Session (Geneva, oe 


Pes 


ey 


G—Sir Louis 


Kershaw and Capt. Vines; E— 
Seamen’s Delegate—Mr. A. M. Mazarello, 
Conventions. 

7 Minimum Age (Sca)—(E). 

8. Unomployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) 
—(H) 

9. Placing of Seamen, 

3rd Session (Geneva, 1021): G—Sir Atul 


Chatterjee and Mr. I. N. Gupta; E—Sir Nowroji 
Saklitvala ; W-—-Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secretary— 
Mr. A. G. Clow, 
Conventions. 
10. Minimum Age (Agrictlture). 
11, Right of Association (Agriculture)—(AC) 
12, Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 
13, White Lead (Painting). 
14, Weekly Rest (Industry)—(AB), 
15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers)— 
(AB). . 


18 


16. Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Sca)—-(A.B), 


4th Session (Geneva, 1922): G—Sir Bhupene 
dra Bast and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E—Sir Alfred 
Pickford; W—-Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secretary— 
Mr. C. H. Silver. 


5th Session (Geneva, 1923): G—Sir Dadiba 
M. Dalal and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E—Sir Joseph 
Kay; W—Mr. K. C. Roy Chowdhury. 


6th Session (Geneva, 1924): Q—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E—Sir 


Alexander Murray; W-—~—Mr. Joseph Baptista. 

ith Session (Geneva, 1925): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw: E—Sir 
Thomas Smith ; W—Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N. Gilchrist. 


Conventions. 

17, Workmen’'s Compensation (Accidents), 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease) —(AC). 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation)}—(AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 


8th Session (Geneva, 1926): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Lou's Kershaw; E—Sir 
Arthur Froom; W-~—Mr. Lajpat Rai; Secretary 
—Mr. R. N, Gilchrist. 


Conrentions, 
21. Inspection of Emigrants—(AC). 


9th Session (Geneva, 1926): G—Sir_ Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E-—Sir 
Arthur Froom: W—Mr. M. Daud ; Secretary— 
Myr. R. N. Gilchrist. 


Conventions. 
22. Scamen’s Articles of Agreement—(AB), 
23. Repatriation of Seamen. 


10th Session (Geneva, 1927): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kershaw and Dr. R. P, 
Paranjpe (Substitute); E--Mr. G. D. Birla, 
W—Mr. V. V. Giri; Sccretary—Mr. 8. Lall, 


Conventions, 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

25. Sickness Insurance (Agriculturo). 

11th Session (Geneva, 1928): G--Sir Atul 
ame a and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Mr. J. 
C. Walton (Substitute); E—Mr. Narottam 
Morarjec ; W-—-Mr. Diwan Chaman Lall; Secre- 
tary—Dr. R, C. Rawlley. 

Conventions. 

26. Minimum Wage Fixing Machincry. 

12th Session (Geneva, 1926): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, and Mr, A, 
G. Clow (Substitute); E—Mr. Kasturbhai Lal. 
bhai; W—Mr. N. M. Joshi; Secretary—Mr, A, 
Dibdin. 
' Conventions. 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Trans- 
ported by Vessels)—{AB). | 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers). 
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13th Session (Ucneva, 1930): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjec and Sir Geoffrey Corbett and Mr, C. 
W. A, Turner (Substitute); E—Mr. Jadunath 
Roy; W—Mr. M. Daud; Secretary—Mr,. C. 
W. A. Turner. 

lith Session (Geneva, 1930): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjec and Dr. BR. P. Paranjpe and Mr. A, 
Latiff (Substitute); M—Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W— 
Mr. 8. C, Joshi; Sccretary—Mr. G, Graham 
Dixon. 

Conventions, 

29. Forced Labour, 

30. Hours of Work (Commerce and Olfices) 

15th Session (Geneva, 1931): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. A. G. Clow; K—Mr, Wal- 
chand Hirachand; W—Mr. BR. R. Bakhale ; 
Seerctary—Mr. N,. A. Mchrban. 

Conventions, 

31, Hours of Work (Coal mines). 

16th Session (Geneva, 1932): G—Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee ; E 
—Mr. Shanmukham Chetti; W—Mr. Diwan 
Chaman Lall; Sccretary—Mr. K. R. Menon. 

Conventions. 

32. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Revised, 1932)—-(D) 

33. Minimuin Age (Non-Industrial Employ- 
lucnt). : 
17th Session (Geneva, 1933): G—Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. J. F. Gennings; E-—Sir 
Phiroze C, Scthna ; W—-Mr. Aftab Ali; Secre- 
tury—Mr. K. ht. Menon. 


Conventions, 

34, Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 
35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.), 
36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture). 


37, Invalidity Insurance (Industry, ete.). 
38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture), 


39, Survivors’ Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture). 

18th Session (Geneva, 1934) : G—Sir Bhupen- 
dra Nath Mitra and Mr. A. G. Clow ; E—Seth 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai; W-—Mr. Jamnadas M.: 
Mehta; Secretary—Mr. A. Dibdin. 


Conventions, 
41. Night Work (Women) (Revised)—(AD), 


42, Workmen's Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) (Revised), 


dra Nath Mitra and Sir Joseph Bhore ; 
Mr. H. A, Lalljee ; W—Mr. 
Mudallar; Secretary—Mr. 8. R. Zaman. 
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43. Shoeet-Glass Works, 
44, Unemployment Provision. 


19th Session (Geneva, 1935): G—Sir Bhupen- 


o—— 


V. M. Ramaswamy 


Conventions, 
Underground Work (Women).—(). 
Hours of Work (Coal Mines) (Revised). 
Forty-Hour Weck. 
48, Maintenance of Migrants, Pension rights. 
49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass- 
Bottle Works). 


20th Session (Geneva, 1936): G—Sir Bhupen- 


dra Nath Mitra and Mr. 8. N. Roy; E—Sir H. 
M. Mehta; W---Rao Sahib R. W. Fulay ; Seere- 
tary—Mr. 8. R. Zaman. 


Conventions. 
50. Reeruiting of Indigenous Workers. 
51. Reduction of Hours of Work (Public 


Works). 


52. Holidays with Pay. 

21st Session (Geneva, 1936): G—Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon and Mr. A. Dibdin; E—Mr. M. A. 
Master; W—Mr. Aftab Ali; Secretary—Mr. A. 


I’. Morley. 


Conventions. 

53. Officers’ Competency Certificates. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Sea). 

55. Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured 


Scamcn). 


56. Sickness Insurance (Sea), 
57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sca). 
22nd Session (Geneva, 1936); Same Delega- 


tion a8 at the 21st Session. 


Conventions. 

58. Minimum Age (Sca). 

A = Unconditional ratification. 

LB = Tegislative or other measures passed 

since the adoption of the Convention. 

C = Legislative or other measurcs anterior 
to the adoption of the Convention by 
the Conference. 

I) = Legislation passed. 

i = Legislation in progress or in prepara- 


tion. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTIONS. 


The central co-ordinating authority in Jndla 
for questions connected with labour in most 
industries is the Department of Industrics and 
Labour of the Government of India with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
holding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
the labour employed in docks and the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by the Department of 
Commerce. All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons are 
factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 


the central executive authority for which is the 
Department of Industries and Labour; but, 
apurt from the control which this Department 
and the Provincial Governments exercise over 
railway workshops and running sheds, all classes 
of railway labour are under the control of the 
Railway Board which is itself under the control 
of the Department of Commerce. Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government of 
India Act, 1919, ‘ Regulation.of Mines’ and 
‘Inter-Provincial Migration’ were central subjects 


Provincial Labour Legislation. 


whereas industrial matters included under the’ 
head ‘ factories’ and ‘ welfare of labour’ fell 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in connection with 
most questions affecting the welfare of labour— 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provinces—the administration of the various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen's com- 
pensation, trade unions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., falls on the local 
Governments who have to bear the entire cost 
of administration, as it is not permissible under 
the constitution for the central Government to 
incur any expenditure from central revenues on 
the administration of provincial subjects. This 
constitutional position is perhaps, to some 
extent, responsible for the opposition shown by 
some of the local Governments to labour measures 
on which their views have been invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. The 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways: in the first 
place he is vested by Statute with the general 
power of superintendence, direction and control : 
and, secondly, these Acts in most cases reserve 
certain powers to him to make the powers con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has been to 
grant to the provinces as free a hand as possible 
in the administration of the various all-India 
Acts, The central Government in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour however main- 
tains control in connection with the Indian 
Mines Act. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour Icgislation both a federal and a provincial 
Subject should receive adequate consideration : 
and that, if federal legislation were not practic- 
able, efforts should be directed to securing that. 
as early as possible, the whole of India should 
participate in making progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there was appreci- 
able industrial development, the Commission 
thought that the Industrial Council which they 
recommended should be set up would offer a 
suitable channel for co-operation. The whole 
question was discussed threadbare at the various 
Round Table Conferences which were held ir 
London in connexion with the new reforms. 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi who represented the 
interests of Indian Labour at these conferences 
pressed that. as far as possible labour legislation 
should be a federal subject, Owing largely tc 
Mr. Joshi’s efforts, the Joint Parliamentary Com. 
mittce decided for concurrent legislation. The 
Government of India Act, 1935, lays down that 
the following subjects may be legislated for 

-coneurrently both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Provincial Legislatures :— 


(1) Factories; regulation of the working of 
mines, but not including mineral development ; 


(2) Welfare of labour; provident funds; 
apoyey: liability and workmen’s compensa- 
ion; 


(3) Trade Unions; industrial and labour 
dis putes, 
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THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Reference has already been made to the 
3wtablishment by the Government of tndia of a 
special Labour Bureau in 1920 and to the aboli- 
tion of this office in 1923 in pursuance of a 
recommendation made in the matter by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee, The Depart- 
ment of Industrics and Labour has, however, 
endeavoured to carry on a8 much as possible of 
the work of that Bureau but owing to its limita- 
tions in staff and personnel it is not in a posi- 
tion to initiate and conduct all-India enquiries 
into wages and conditions of employment in 
Indian industries. The present executive staff 
of the Department of Industries and Labour is as 
*ollows :— 


Member-in-charge: The Honourable Sir 
THOMAS STEWART, K.CLLE., C.S.7,, LC.8. 
Secretary: The WHonourable Mr. A. G. 


Crow, C.8.1., C.L.K., 1.C.8, 


Joint Secretary: S. N. Roy, Esquire, C.LE., 


I.C,8. 
Deputy Seerclary: ©. M. Ker, Esquire, 
1.C,8, 

BENGAL. 


The Government of Bengal appointed a labour 
Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and alro of labour 
organisations. From time to time, as circum- 
stances permitted, he was to conduct special 
inquiries, He was, however, not provided with 
an adequate staff for the purpose. The Labour 
Intelligence Officer was also the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal in the Commerce 
Departinent and after the coming into effect of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, he was alko 
appointed Registrar of ‘Trade Unions. The 
Royal Commission on Tndian Labour recom- 
mended that Bengal should have a properly 
staffed Labour Office on the same lines and with 
at least the same staff as the Labour Ollice of 
the Government of Bombay; but owing to 
financial stringency this has not yet been possible, 
The Workmen's Compensation and the Trade 
Unions Actsare administered by separa te officers 
who have their own staffs for the purpose. The 
Indian Mines and The Trade Dis putes Acts and 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, 
are administered by the Commerce Department 
which sinee the Ist April 1937 has been renamed 
the Commerce and Labour Department. 


Commissioner for Workinen’s Compensation : 
R. H. PARKER, Esq., LC.8, 


Registrar of Trade Unions : A. HUGHES, ESQ., 
.c.8, 


Chief Tnapector of Factories: J. B. MCBRIDE, 
Esq., A.M.1.( Mech.) B, 
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MADRAS. 


The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 to watch 
and study at all times the conditions of labour, 

articularly industrial labour, throughout the 
residency and to keep Government informed by 
periodical reports of its movements and 
tendencies and of the existence of any disputes 


are leatures OF NiS WOrK DUC NiS INVETIerence 1h 
such disputes is limited to tendering his offices 
to settle them. Tn the case of disputes affecting 
the internal administration of a railway he may 
interfere only if both sides agree to his interven- 
tion but he must obtain the previous can>tion 
of Government in each case. He is also the 
Protector of he eee Classes in which work 
most of his time is occupied. Ona par with the 
Labour Commissioner, Bengal, the Labour 
Commissioner in Madras has also no special sta- 
tistical office to deal with labour statistics and 


IBDOUT IB ONG FYesIGency,. SMWCe LIC CredaLlun UL 

the office the conduct of periodic censuzes inte 

agricultural wages has, however, been placed in 
his hands. 


Commissioner of Labour and Rural Uplift ; 
G. W. PRIESTLEY, Esq., 1.0.8. This officer 
is also Chief Inspector of Factories, Com- 
missioner for Workmen’s Compensation and 
Registrar of Trade Unions. 


BOMBAY. 


Of all the Provincial Governments in India, 
the Government of Bombay have always main- 
tained a progressive lead in their zealous and 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and well-being 
of the industrial labour employed in the pro- 
vince; and the real pioneer work in the field of 
Jabour information and statistics in India during 
the last fifteen years has been done by the 

MBAY LABOUR OFFICE which was estab- 
lished in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay. In the Government resolution an- 
nouncing the establishment of this office the 
following were declared to be its functions :-— 


““(1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence.— 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar: 
matters ; i 

“(2) Industrial Disputes.—As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
fen of industrial disputes when these arise ; 
an 


(8) Legislation and other matters relating to 
Labour.—The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
wid legislation or the amendment of existing 
aws.”’ 


When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of a Director of Labour, 
The post of the Director of Labour, was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the Labour Office was| 
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placed under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed to 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence. 
With a view to implementing the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in the matter, the Government of Bombay in 
May 1933 again changed the designation of the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence 
to “Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information.” With this change in designation 
the administrative control of the Factory and 
Boiler Departments was transferred from the 
Collector of Bombay to the Commissioner of 
Labour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
also appointed ex-officio Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Registrar of 
Trade Unions, Under the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Act, 1934, the Commissioner of Labour 
has also been appointed ex-officio Chief Conci- 
liator. In addition to the Commissioner there 
are four gazetted officers attached to the Labour 
Office. Three of these are Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour at headquarters in Bombay 
and the fourth who fs called the Labour Officer 
at Ahmedabad is stationed at that centre. There 
are also three full time lady Investigators but 
these are not gazetted appointments. The 
office staff contains two Statistical Superinten- 
dents, three senior clerks, twelve junior clerks ; 
two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher and one daftari. The activities of 
the office compels (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7)trade unions, (8) other industrial and 
labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazelte and (12) library. 


The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
since September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to supply 
to local readers the greatest possible amount of 
information regarding labour conditions in the 
outside world. The Labour Gazette circulates to 
many different countries and is perhe pe the only 
publication of its kind in India from which 
foreigners interested in labour and economie 
conditions in India can obtain accurate and 
up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. 


In the Labour Gazetie statistics are regularly 
published for working class cost of HMving index 
numbers for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
wholesale prices index numbers for Bombay and 
Karachi, retail food prices for five important 
centres in the Bombay Presidency, for industria] 
disputes In the Bombay Presidency and for 
worknien’s compensation, prosecutions under 
the Indian Factories Act, and the employment 
situation, A new working class cost of livin 
index number has been compiled for Ahmedabac 
and statistics with regard to this have been 
published in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
Since January 1930.. A working. class cost of 
living index number for Sholapur has also been 
published. Quarterly Information {8 a}so ¢o}- 
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lected with regard to all known trade unions in 
the Bombay Presidency and full information is 
pao lished in the Labour Gazette every three 
months. 


_ A substantial grant is allowed by the local 
(@overament to the Labour Office for the pur- 
whase of books and the Labour Office has ac- 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The Labour Office library is open to 
research workers in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and International and re- 
ae organisations in various parts of the 
world. 


The present staff of the Labour Office is as 
follows :— 


Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation, Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Registrar of Trade Unions.—J. F. 
GENNINGS, Esq., C.B.E., Bar-at-Law, J.P. 


Assistant Commissioners of Labour.—S. R. 
- Deshpande, Esgr., B. Litt. (Oxon.), N. A. 
Mehrban, Esq, B.A., F.S.S., and 8. V. Joshi, 
Esq., B.A. (Cantab). Mr. Joshi is also 
Assistant to the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency. 


Labour Officer at Ahmedabad.—-V. P. Keni, 
Esq., M.A, 


PUNJAB. 


In the Punjab, the Direetor of Industrics 
ordinarily looks after all necessary matters in 
connexion with Labour. He is also the Regts- 
trar of Trade Unions. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is administered by the Senior Sub 
Judgesat Lahore, Ferozepur.Amritsar, Lyall pur, 
Ambala, Multan; Rawalpindi and Sargodha 
and by the Deputy Commissioners in the other 
Districts, 


Director of Industries and Registrar of Trade 
Pl a BAHADUR LALA RAM LAL, 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Director of Industries 
is in immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-opcrative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The Factory Office is also undor his general 
Supervision, ‘Thereis no special Labour Office 
wr Labour Officer in the Central Provinces but 
the factory staff is utilised for collecting such 
information on labour questions as may be re- 
quired from time totime. A Board of Industries 
consisting of representatives of the employers 
and the employed has been in existence since 
the year 1914 and all matters affecting the 
interests of labour are considered by this Board 
but the Board acts purely in an advisory 
capacity. 


Director of Industriss and Registrar af Trade 
Unions: C, 0, DESAI, Esq., 1.0.9. 
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BURMA. 


In Burma, a Labour Statistics Bureau witha 
special officer in charge was set up in June 1925, 
This Bureau conducted an extensive investiga: 
tion into the standard of life and the cost of 
living of the working classes in Rangoon in 
1927 and the results of this enquiry were publish- 
ed in the form of a special report in 1928. As 
a measure of economy, the Labour Statistics 
Bureau was placed under the charge of the Chair- 
man of the Rangoon Development Trust in 1935 
and this officer was made an ex-officio Commis- 
sioner of Labour. An Assistant Commissioner 
of Labour is Registrar of Trade Unions and 
Comiissioner for Workmen's Compensation for 
the Rangoon District. The officer holding this 
post at present is Mr. Dhalma Raj. 


Commissioner of Labour: W. H. Payton, 
Esq,, £.C.8. : 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


In the United Provinces almost all depart- 
ments of the local Government dealtwith various 
phases of ques‘ions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1934, Labour as such was with the 
Home Member, electricity was with the Finance 
Member, the factory inspection staff‘wWas under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department. The Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies was appointed ex-officio 
Registrar cf Trade Unions, In 1935, however 
a more unifying policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was appointed Director of 
Statistics and ex-officio Commissioner of Labour 
for the general administration of all questions 
connected with labour, 


Director of Industries and Statistics : 
SHIVDASANI, Esq., I.C.8S. 


: SIND. 


Sind, since its separation from the Rombay 
Presidency, has modelled its administration of 
alllabour questions on Bombay and the Govern- 
ment of Sind have appointed a Conunissioner of 
Labour who is also Registrar of Trade Unions. 
There are no provincial laws dealing with labour 
problems in Sind nor were there any under 
contemplation as we go to press, 


Commissioner of Labour and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: J. M. ADWANT, Esq., B.A. 


OTHER PROVINCES. 


In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 
As Inter-provincial migration is a central subject, 
the local Government are not very actively 
interested in the special consideration of other 
labour questions. Labour conditions in Bihar, 
Orissa, Assam, Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province are not considered such as to 
justify the appointment of labour Commissioners. 
In Orissa, the Revenue Commissioner (J. BR. 
Datx, Esq, C.LE., 1.0.8.) ts the Registrar of 
Trade Unians. In the North-West Frontier 


R. T. 
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Province, the Secretary to Government in the 
Legislative Department has been entrusted with 
the work of industrialand labour disputes. In 
the newly separated Provinee of Bihar, the 
Director of Industries (S. M. DHAR, Eisq., 1.6.8.) 
looks after all matters connected with labour 
but this Province has a separate Registrar of 
Trade Unions (EK. O. Ler, Esq., 1.C.8.). In 
Assam, Mr. A. 8. V. Acort, I.C.S., is the Control- 
ler of Emigrant Labour but as no trade Unions 
haveas yet been registered In this Province there 
is no Registrar of ‘Trade Unions functioning but 
for purposes of the Act, the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companics is ex-officio Registrar of Trade 
Unions, In Ajmer-Merwara, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Ajmer, (AKHTAR HUSAIN, HsqQ., 
1.0.8.) is Registrar of Trade Unions. 


LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 


Few InJian States have any labour legislation 
but most of them are of little industrial im- 
portance. The only States which have more 
than 8,000 persons employed in factories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, Baroda, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore. 
Most of these States have a Factories Act which, 
however, is much below the standard of the 
corresponding Act in British India. In recent 
years there has been a tendency on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of the factory law in British India by 
establishing mills or factories in the territories 
of Indian States. 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
recommended that Libour Commissioners should 
be apa hiae both for the Central and in all the 
local Governments except Assam, Labour 

tommissioners should be selected officers who 
should hold the appointment for a comparatively 
long period. They should be responsible for the 
publication of labour statistics, should have the 
right to enter all industrial establishments and 
should be gencrally accessible both to employers 
and labour and should act as conciliation officers. 


Labour in Indta; 


Where there is danger of establishments being 
transferred to Indian States in order to esca 
regulation, an effort should be made to obtain 
the co-operation of the adjoining States. The 
action taken by the various provinces on this 
recommendation has already been dealt with. 
The most important recommendation made by 
the Commission in connection with Government 
administration of matters connected with labour 
was, however, fur the setting up of an Industrial 
Council which would enable representatives of 
employers of Jabour and of Governments to meet. 
regularly in conference to discuss labour measures 
and labour policy, It was suggested that the 
Council should meet annually and its president 
should be elected at cach annual session. The 
secretary of the Council should be a permanent 
official responsible to it for current business, 
The functions of the Council would be (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to it and also to initiate such proposals ; 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned with 
labour policy, and to provide an opportunity for 
an interchange of information regarding experi- 
ments in labour matters; (3) to advice 
Central and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulations; and (4) to 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics 
and the co-ordination and development of 
economic research, On the 7th March 1935 
Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a resolution in the 
Council of State urging the establishment of the 
Tadustrial Council on the lines suggested by the 
Commission. Mr. D. EK. Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy with 
the resolution, He did not deny that the crea- 
tion of such an Industrial Council would be of 
very great value but there was no great hurry 
forit. He quoted the Commission and said they 
were not for its immediate establishment. The 
situation had considerably altered since the 
recommendation had been made in 1931 and 
there was a possibility under the new constitu- 
tion that labour would be decentralised. In 
that case there was the danger that legislation 
passed in autonomous provinces would come 
into conflict with the centre. In view of this he 
thought that the creation of such a Council at 
this stage was not desirable, The resolution on 
being put to the vote was negatived by 22 votes 
against and seven for. 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


Sea Routes between 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
some cases only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Lloyd Triestino, The Dollar Line steamers arc 
available for Western passages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines connect Colomko with Europe. : 
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India and Europe. 


Ofthe latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N. Y. K., Australian 
Commonwealth, and Royal Dutch Linesare the 
chief besides the P, & O. The Bibby and 
I{enderson services extend to Rangoon. The 
new railway between India and Ceylon greatly 
increases the importance of theColombo route for 
Southern India. The shortest time between 
London and Bombay is 11 davs via Marseilles 
by P. & O. Express Voyage. The following are 
the fares which are convertible at approxl- 
mately current rates of exchange :— 


Peninsular and Oriental S.N Co. 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. 


Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 


Stcamer. 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Single .. 
” ” Return.. 
To Marseilles, Single .. ar oe 
Retutn .. ee oe 


Single .. “A 
Return... ue v 
Single .. we ae 


To Malta, 


To Gibraltar, 


Return .. aie <a 


By the British India S.N. Co. Cabin class 


fares from Madras are :— 


Cabin class from £338 to 49 Single and £67 to 
£86 Return to Marseilicrs and €40 to £52 Single 
and £70 to £91 Return to London. 


By the Anchor Line Ltd., the First class 
fares to Liverpool range from Rs. 733 to 
Rs. 867, Cabin class Rs. 493 to Rs. 653 and 
Tourist Rs, 400 to Rs. 533. 


By Rilerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall”’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool 
are :— 


Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs, 408, Return Rs. 867, Liverpool Single 
Rs. 633, Return Rs, 933. 


Calcutta to London: 


Cabin class, Single Rs. 600 minimum, Return 
Ra, 1,058 minimum. 





2nd Saloon. 








1st Saloon. 
1A BO CG OD. tA} UB. 
£ | e | ¢ |g | e | ¢ 
aaa 
| | j | | 
7S | 79 i 66 | 60 | 48 42 
136 | 126 | 116 | 106 ! 84 74 
“4 | 68 | 68 | 56 | | 38 
129 | 119 | 109 | 99 | "7 | 67 
68 | 62 | 56 | 50 | $2 | 86 
119 | 109 | 99 | 89 | 74 64 
76 | 70 | 64 | 58 | 46 40 
{ 
133 | 123 | 113 | 103 Biss a 
| : { 
By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London :-—— 


ist saloon single Rs. 910, roturn Rs. 1,560. 
Rangoon to Marseilics, 1st saloon single 
Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Rs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows :— 

Colombo Marseilles tingle Rs. 710, return 
Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs, 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamcrs carry lst class 
Passengers Only, 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, jst saloon are:—single Rs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs, 1,150, 
{available for 2 years) Rs. 1,875. 

By Llogd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice, Trieste, Naples or Genoa 
are :— 

First class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30. Return rates available for 2 years at one 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets 
Ist class, £86 and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Economic, £42, 


Sailings from Bombay fortnightly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principa) centres of other parts of India 


are as follow :— 


Ae eR a emt eee anv 


Delhi, B. B. & C.1. Railway, ofa new Nagda-Muttra direct 


route oe ee en oe ee ee 


Dethi, G. 1. P. Railway, via Agra 


Simla, via Delhi .. 


Calcutta, G.I. p., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore & Allahabad 


Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madras, G.I. P., from Bombay, vie Raichur.. 
Lahore, t7a Delhi 


| Miles, ist Class. | 2nd Class. 


a eemeat 








Re. & p Rs. a. p. 

oe oe 865 9215 0; 46 7 O 
oe 7 957 | 9215 0; 46 7 O 
ee oe 1,220 1387 9 0 69 7 0 
1,349 135 10 9| 6718 9 

oe ee] 1,228 12712 9] 6314 9 
oe oe 794 94 18 0 47 6 0 
oe : 1,162 125 8 O| 6211 O 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services: 


in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried in R.A.F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmly 
supported by the public, The effort failed. 


The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must await 
more prosper times. he pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
and the general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers of 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and public opinion. India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Convention and under this was under a moral 
obligation to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other countries. 


The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 


the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. C. 
Shelmerdine, 0.B.k. 


Non-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
Kngland for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as acrodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Kight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system. Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a devclopment of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This is a wise pre- 


Aviation, 


caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficates. All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and thcy also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 


Science and Technology and a period of attach- ' 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the: 


London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and three months, 
during which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £240 perannum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.Sc. degree in engineering 
or physics. 


As time proceeded further special measures 
have been taken for the particular training of 
Indains for appointments in the Civil Aviation 
Directorate and on ground staffs. 


Internal Air Services.—Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose, This meant, in effect, 
that the Western service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi castwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
to and fro. Passengers were also carried by 
this service. This, like the earlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan. It came into 
operation early in 1032. It filled the need of 
the moment, pending the development of a 
permanent scheme. 


Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D.C.A. in order to 
take up the corresponding one in England. A 
scheme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., from and to England. If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the or‘anisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to aoe Imperial] 
Airways or some other non-Indian soncern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
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through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services, 


The arrival of acute financial stringency 
‘ollowing on the world depression, necessitated 
che abandonment of the Government Karachi- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-10 aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of Their 
Excellencies the Earl and Countess of Willingdon. 
who had newly arrived in India on the appoint- 
ment of the Earl to be Viceroy. The machine 
continued in their Excellencies’ service until 
1934, when a new up-to-date aeroplane was 
purchased for their use and their old one was 
sold to Indian National Airways, Ltd. 


Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived successfully in 1933. Arrangements 
were made with the British Government and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., for the extension of the 
London-Karachi air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the England 
Australia air service. A private company 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., was 
formed with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which shares are held by 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 51 p.c.; Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 25 p.c.; and the Government of 
India 24 p.c. This Company opcrates jointly 
with Imperial Airways, a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Kmpire Airways’ weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 


Indian National Airways Ltd. was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. R. E. Grant 
Govan, ¢.B.E., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian ‘rans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India, They openeda bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Rangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pros- 
pects of extension to Assam. Under a ten 
gee contract with the Government of India, 
hey also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with [mperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi services. The Rangoon 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owing to talk of public support, 


Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India, 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was atarted in 1932 
beween Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect-. 
Ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
It now includes Hyderabad in its schedule. An 
extension of the service to Colombo is contcm- 
plated. Acrodromes for it in the extreme south 
of India have been organised and — the 
Ceylon Government have recently previded one 
at Colombo, 


In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways Ltd. 
operate a weekly service between Rangoon and 
Mandalay and hope te extend It to Moulmein 
and Tavoy. 


From the beginning of 1935, the Imperial 
Airways London-Karachi service, and with it 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder gervices Karachi-Lahore and Karachi. 
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Bombay-Madras, have been operated twice 
weekly. The bi-weekly trans-Indian service has 
since been extended to Australia and_ will 
shortly become almost daily, being flown five 
times a week each way. The initiative in this 
development was taken by His Majesty’s 
Government. Early in 1937 they reached an 
agreement with the Government of India 
about it and the Government of India simul- 
taneously negotiated an agreement with the 
Government of Ceylon for the extension of 
the Indian section of the servicc to Colombo. 
According to the latest programme the new 
service will partially be introduced in October 
1937 and fully established in January 1938, 
The Australian section of the extended services 
will come into operation somewhat later. The 
inland airservices of India will be multiplicd 
accordingly, that is to say, the Karachi-Lahore 
air service will fly five times a week cach way 
in connection with the westerly and easterly 
flights of the main trunk service and the Tata 
service, which now flies from Karachi via 
Bombay to Madras and back twice a week, will 
be extended from Madras to Colombo and will 
also be ‘flown five times weekly cach way. 
Delhi will not under the new scheme be upon the 
direct trunk trans-Indian line of flight but will 
be linked with it by a subsidiary service. 


Of the new five trunk line flights per week three 
will be performed by flying boats and two by 
land aeroplanes, as at present, the routes across 
India being slightly different for the machines 
alighting on land and for those alighting on 
water. Flights will procced by night a8 well as 
by day and complete metcorological and lighting 
services for day and night flying are being 
organised and wil] be ready before the start of 
the new system. All first-class mail matter will 
be conveyed by the new trunk service as soon 
as it is instituted and the lowest letter postage 
from India to England wil] be the same ag it now 
is for land and steamer transport namely 24 
annas, though for this sum the weight which may 
be sent will be only 4 ounce, which is what can 
now be sent by air mail for 74 annas. The 
eastward postage rate Will similarly be adjusted 
to a level comparable with the rate now charged 
for land and sea transport. 


Civil Aviation Progress.—India sct up new 
records in air traffic in 1935, according to the 
Annual Report for 1935-36 of the Directorate of 
Civil Aviation of the Government of India, 
The mileage of air routes in India at the end of 
1935 totalled 6,395 compared with 5,830 in 1934. 
Figures for individual enterprises, however, 
suggest that the value of aviation to busincss 
is not yet properly appreciated, the number of 
private-owned aircraft only being 43, as against 
42 the previous year. 

The figures for mails and passengers carried 
to and from India by Imperial Airways were 
82.2 tons and 983 respectively, compared with 
50.2 tons and 606 in 1934. Mail traffic on the 
Trans-India service increased at an even more 
satisfactory ratc, the percentage increase for the 
year reaching 128.5 per cent., compared with 
39 per cent. on the Croydon-Karachi section. 


Instruction in  Aviation.—Instruction in 
Aviation is given in India through Clubs 
founded for the purpose, There are elght of 
these, Above them is the Aero Club of India 
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and Burma, Secretary, Mr. Southern. The 
Aero Club is wholly independent of Government 
having financially supported by the other clubs, 
and acts asa co-ordinating body for those others, 
taking up with Government polnts of interest 
to them all and go on. The eight instructional 
clubs are the Delhi Flying Club, Bombay Flying 
Club, Bengal Flying Club, (Calcutta), U. P, 
Flying Club (Lucknow), Madras Flying Club. 
Madras, Northern India Flying Club (Lahore), 
Jhodpur Flying Club Karachi Aero Club, 
The eight instructional clubs are under the direct 
control of the director of Civil Aviation 
Indian National Airways, Ltd. have also esta- 
blished a Flying School in Rangoon for the 
training of pupils in aviation. The aeronautical 
Training Centre of India, Ltd., formed by a 
number of leading Indians, opened an ex- 
tensive School at the Civil Aerodrome, New 
Delhi, in October 1935, for the training of 
aeronautical engineers. Capt, A, T. E. Eadon, 
formerly Assistant Director of Civil Aviation 
with the Government of India was appointed 
first Governor & Principal, with a staff of highly 
qualified directors, and at the beginning of 
1936workshops with the most modern equipment 
are in course of erection. The centre is for the 
accommodation of 80 students. lts training 
courses last four years. The cost to each student 
is about Rs, 6,000, including the fees for the 
whole course and keep. 


The Club movement dates from March 1927, 
when, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt, M.L.A., 
it was discussed by the Indian Legislative 
Asscinbly, An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about 
40 members of the Assembly, Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the saine year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 197 other members 
joined, Strong committees were then formed 
n Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and in order to utilise the Government 
grants which were at this time proposed and the 
‘ormation of local clnbs followed. The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement with the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby became 
‘ts official representative in India and Burma, 


Legislation.—Air navigation in British 
India was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was found to be very 
tauch out of date in the force of the rapid develop- 
ment of aviation and in August 1984 the British 
Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1034, replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make rules to meet modern developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1019, to which India is a 
ath During the same session, legislation (the 

ndian Carriage by Air Act) defining the law of 
“arriage by air in India was also carried out. 


Indian Air Races.—The Government of 
India, in December, 1927, received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a_ letter saying that 
subject to a grant of Rs. 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the year 1928-29 and a grant of 
Rs. 20,000 to each club formed, he would bear 
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any deficit between the Club’s income and 
expenditure until the grants became available. 
This they agreed to and they further announced 
that they would provide for each club an initial 
equipment of two acroplanes, a spare engine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hangar 
where no hangar was alrcady available. These 
grants commenced as from the 1st April 1928 
and were to continue for two years. The Club 
subvention terms, after extension, were revised 
by the Government of India late in 1935. 
Under the new terms the Aero Club of India 
receives nothing from Government. Each club 
receives a fixed subsidy of Rs. 12,000 a year if 
it maintains three machines, Rs. 10,000 for two 
machines or Rs. 8,000 for one machine, plus 
Rs. 300 foreach ‘A’ pilot trained ab initio and 
Rs. 100 for each A license renewed. The 
Maximum subsidy payable to any club is 
Rs. 20,000. The terms are for three years. 


The first Indian air-race was flown over a 
Delhi- Agra-Jhansi-Lucknow-Agra-Delhi course 
in February 1932, and was very successful. 
There was a similar race over approximately the 
same course in February 1933, when the entries 
were good and included two competitors who 
specially came out from England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful. 


The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 


There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed for December, 1934, to be flown from 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for one night 
at Cawnpore. Six months’ notice was given 
and substantial cash prizes, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received. The Aero 
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Club Committce in their announcement to this 
effect said that in theiropinion the programme 
was too ambitious for the class of com- 
petitors who had hitherto entered, most of whom 
could not afford to fly to the start, race over 
1,200 miles and then fly home again. They 
added, ‘“ Air racing, like every other form of 
racing, costs money and can only be encouraged 
by the patronage of wealthy sportsmen and in 
India this has been the exception rather than 
the rule up to now’. The funds annually 
available to pay for the race are limited and as 
soon as the length of the race and the number 
of stops are increased the cost of organisation 
rapidly increases. The running of the first 
race cost Rs. 5,600 and that of the second 
Rs. 5,354. ‘The only funds regularly available 
for the purpose are the interest on one lakh of 
rup2es given by Sir V. Sassoon to form an 
Irwin Flying Fund, for flying sport prizes. The 
Fund is held by a Trust, the members of which 
are the Director of Civil Aviation and the 
Chairman of the Aero Club. 


The club held in February, 1936, a two-day 
race from Madras, via Bombay to New Delhi. 
Entries were received not only from different 
parts of India but from abroad. ‘The race was 
a great success. It was won by an Indian 
amateur competitor and was regarded as having 
contributed in an important degree to gencral 
air-mindedness in India. 

Director, Civil Aviation.—Mr. 
C.1.E., M.C, 

Deputy Director, Civil Aviation-——Mr. G. L. 
Gandy. 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft.-Mr.A. S.Lane, M.B.x. 

Engineer Officer I1.—Capt. A. G. Wyatt, B.K. 

Engineer Officer 11.—Mr. H. J. Paterson, 1.8.5. 


F. Tymms, 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Opened formally in 1869, the Suez Canal 
constitutes an artificial waterway about 105 
miles long, linking Port Said on the Mediter- 
ranean with Suez on the Red Sea. The Canal 
shortens the route from England to Calcutta 
and Bombay by 3,660 and 4,500 miles respec- 
ively also, of course, substantially reducing 
the distance to Australia. Using the Canal], the 
Mediterranean fleet could reach the Singapore 
base in less than three weeks. The alternative 
route round the Cape lengthens Britain’s lines 
of communications by about 4,000 miles. 


Control and Finance. 


The Sucz Canal is controlled by a company, 
wuose property, valued in the market at 
£120,000,000 passes to the Kgyptian Govern- 
ment when the concession expires on November 
17, 1968. This is of course in default of other 
arrangements, The British Government owns 
44 per cent. of the shares, thanks to Disreali’s 
eclebrated coup in 1875 when for £4,000,000 
he bought the majority of the bankrupt Khedive’s 
holdings. The shares are now valued at 
£84,000,000 and the current profits amount to 


about £3,500,000 a year. To date, they have 
earned the British Treasury some £43,000 in 
dividends. Most of the remaining shares are held 
in France, but not by the French Government, 
which docs hot own a share. The Board comprises 
21 Frenchmen, 10 Britishers and a Dutchman. 
Only three of the British directors represent the 
Lritish Government; the remaining seven 
represent British shipping and commercial 
interests. Incidentally, nearly 60 per cent. of 
the total tonnage passing through the Canal is 
British. The Chairman of the Company is the 
Marquis de Vogue. The enterprise is managed 
in Egypt, has its London offices at 6, Bishops- 
gate and holds its monthly Board mectings in 
Paris, : 
Development. 


Since the War, the work of widening, deepen- 
ing and straightening the Canal has been taken 
in hand with redoubled vigour. Opcrations are 
directed from Ismailin. When tho Canal was 
opened in 1869, the width was 72 fect and the 
td ta about 26 feet 2 inches, The declared 
policy of tho Canal Company in regard to the 
deepening of the Canal is to offer a slightly 
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greater depth of water than that available in 
ports east of Suez. Itis claimed that, with the 
exception of Sydney, there is no Wastern 
port which at low tide has a greater depth of 
water than that now provided in the Canal 
throughout the full length of nearly 105 miles. 
Today, the Canal is on an average, 45 fect deep 
and 70 yards broad. It can be traversed in 
just under thirteen hours. About 15 ships 
cin pass in the 24 hours. Oneship has, however, 
still to tie up to let a second pass,though there 
is plenty of room for both. It is feared water 
displacement might bring about a_ collision. 
There would also be a danger of grounding. 
The biggest vessel yct to navigate “the Cut” 
was of 27,000 tons. It is doubtful if vessels 
like the HOOD and RODNEY, both over 42,000 
tons, could navigate the canal easily in its 
present state. Furthcr expansion appears 
inevitable. 
Neutrality. 


Absolute neutrality is the law of the Company, 
as was mado clear during the Italo- Abyssinian 
war. Referring to the request that the Canal 
should be closed to Italian ships, the Marquis 
de Vogue, Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the 
Company on June 8, 1936, observed: “It 
(neutrality) is stated in the Act of Concession 
and in the Statutes. Furthermore, it is gua- 
rantecd by an international Convention of 
29th October, 1888, expressly confirmed by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Article I of this Conven- 
tion says, in the following terms, that, “* the 
Suez Maritime Canal will always remain free 
and open, in time of war as in time of peace, to 
all merchant or war vessels, without Flag 
distinction,’’? and it adds that, “the Canal will 
never be subject to the right of blockade.” 
“ff, by an act of force, which nothing cutitles 
ono to anticipate, any Power thought of for- 
bidding entry into the Canal to ships of another 
Power, that gesture would be cquivalent to 
an act of war with all its consequcnees. As 
for your Board, the question of closing the Canal 
could not arise and they were never valied upon 
to discuss it.’’ 


The provisions of the Convention are_ that 
subject only to the exercise of the right of 
levitimate self-defence and to action to injure 
* the safety of the canal there can be no restriction, 
provided that the rules are observed, on the free 
use of the Canal. On two occasions in the past the 
Canal has been closed and on a third the question 
of free use was raised. The first was in 1882, 
six years before the signature of the Conventions 
when during the revolt of Arabi Pasha against 
the Khedive of Egypt, the safety of the Canal 
was thought to be imperillcd. During the 
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Spanish American war of 1808 the attempt of. 
the Spanish Fleet to call at Suez on its way 
through the Canal was frustrated by the Canal. 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 1V of the Convention. The third occasion : 
on which the Canal was closed was during the : 
Great War when free access and transit was 
stopped for a short period during which the- 
Kgyptian territory and the safety of the. Canal. 
were actually endangered by the advance of the. 
Turkish forces. 


Traffic. 


Due to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and of 
the transport of troops and supplies resulting 
therefrom, traffic through the canal in 1935 
reached 5992 transits, representing 32,811,000: 
tons net registered. The year 1920, a year of 
great world prosperity, is the only one which 
has given the Canal a greater tonnage, and that 
by a mere two per cent. Deducting the tonnage 
of ships cngaged in this temporary traffic it was. 
found that the daily commercial movement was: 
slightly under 284 million tons. This was one. 
of the smallest totals of the last ten years.. 
Compared with 1924, it represents a reduction 
of about three million tons. The beginning of 
1936 showed the same characteristics as in 1935,. 
that is, increase of the maritiinc movement and 
reduction in tac movement of cargo. In the 
first four months the net tonnage saowcd an 
incrcase of 3.7 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of the year before. As to the cargo 
traffic, nearly all items constituting return. 
traflic showed a reduction. 


A remarkable feature has been the substantial 
lowering in the Suez Canal dues. Since April 
1937 dues of the Suez Canal Company on laden. 
vessels have been reduced from 7s, to 6s, a ton: 
on Vessels in ballast from 3s. 6d. to 38, a ton and 
passenger ducs from 12s, 4d. to 6s. per head. 
The rates for loadcd and ballast vessels were 
lowered on July 1, 1936, by 6d. and 3d. respec- 
tively per ton, so that within a year two reduc- 
tions have been made, The diversion of 
commnicrcial traffic to the Cape shows that the. 
Company will keep steadily in mind the impor- 
tance of continuing to encourage traffic to use 
the canal. With modern methods of ship 
construction, increased speed and Jower fuel 
consumption, the Cape route as an alternative: 
to the Canal has become a *‘ business proposi- 
tion,’’ specially as with many types of cargo . 
the time occupicd by the voyage is not, within. 
limits, of serious importance, provided deliveries 
at regular intervals can be assured. Doubticss,. 
the Company's policy respecting dives has been. 
influenced by increasing signs of a tendency 
to avoid the Canal, 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tourin India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himaelf to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombayin 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and _ with 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equalto many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 


The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo, 


Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than 4 century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns; they are but one—the Mahrattas 
—0of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
is never an end to the land of India. You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years. Life 
.will surge per you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘muezzin’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 

woise sky, the silver moon Sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
Tf the visitor seeks variety and Ye a srry 
there is no region in all the world 80 full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
~ , of absorbing subjects for rtudy and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy. and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
ions, 


To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 


To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries can give; the tiger in the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 


_To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 


To the statcsman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 


Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
en the waters over which Bombay reigns as 

ucen, 


But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. I. P. Railway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are (he most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been described by Fergussdh 
as ‘“‘the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India.” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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is irresistible, Sit on the steps by the, 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above | 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing | 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort. If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find cxquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
eampanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 


The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
Many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 mailes distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wondervous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in, Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 


There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors, 


The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi 1s 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
oo by and now the Iniperial Capital of India, 
as no rival in greatness, as all men know that — 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the ! 
visitor will find much that will interest and. 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth — 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
arble and their gardens, Here are crumbling 
emorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao’s house, 


the Kashmir Gate beneath which some «till 


| 
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daylightifiyou must. By moonlight its seduction : 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pas! 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt an 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, th 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven citie 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red an 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain wher 
Many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base ti 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconic. 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate desigi 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famou: 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitor: 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 


New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, ‘Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an exemple of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 


If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do, Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
‘Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to. pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement, 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and thie 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ‘‘ the Land of the Five Rivers” 
which formerly ran 10 waste and many another 
city, Throughthe Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Eguperors. 

The gloty of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 

and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
neatly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 


Lahore grew fn importance with the dawn of 
Moghul suptetmacy when Babat, the founder 
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of that dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in Indfa. 


Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial] been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny, It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Centra] Asian States. 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong und picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 


Kashmir, described by pocts as “an emerald 
set in pearls’’ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
setinthe heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir, Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native hdunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 


For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Rombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Charnock; it is now the 
second largest city in the impire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention. 


Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest . 
mountain and to Puri, the home of the famous: 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to sce Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do 80 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
ig in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 


you, 

Pari also ia an easy run from Caleutta. There 
in frout of the gate of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 fcet high, standing on solid 
wooden whiecels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotecs, 


Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya. 


On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Renares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacted sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Tenunciation’’ and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 


Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian cra. Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation: “ Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic secing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.” 


Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzcb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emtblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Decr Park isa Museum of Archesso- 
logy of vivid interest. 


Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggic, of heroic dceds and noble 
sacrifice; its appeal to the Westerner is 
‘influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus; but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at ita greatest under the five Kings of 

Oudh (1732-1858). 

All visitors wend thelr way to the Residene 
and pay homage to the gallant band who hel 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 

historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 

ae garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
nown. 


Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it haz been done for 
generations, 


Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 


Madras is the capita] of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was onc of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
res used to be when first the English settied 
there. 


Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 

_ the same namie as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scencry cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Fuils present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many ofthe a contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Scringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore, 


At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India, 


Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India’ 
and from time immemortal has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 


It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillar 
can be seen some of the finest barving in ston 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost it 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa: 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graccfu 
figures of men, women and animals. 


Trichinopoly is noted fur its rock temple and 
about three miles away {s Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can sec huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science, You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushin 
torrents, or yet against you can see emeral 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. . 


This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 


December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days ure pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling ‘the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India, 


Standard Tours. : 


The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the ‘port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos, Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox's & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co., Messrs. Jeena & Co., Bombay, 
etc,, and the Publicity Officers of all :the 
more important Railways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 


Hotels in India, Burma, Ceyton and Malaya. 


57, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
** Delhi House ’’, 38 Kast 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual partics. Many of the leading tourist 
companies will aJso arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very Well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 


HOTELS IN 


AagRa.—Cecll, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial, 

AHMEDABAD,— Grand, 

ALLAHABAD,— Grand. 


BANGALORE.—New Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central. 


BarRopa.—The Guest House. 
BENARES,—Clark's, de Paris, 
BHOPAL.—Bhopal Hotel. 


BoMBAY.— Grand, Maiestic, Taj Mahal, Regent- 


CALCUTTA.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s, 

Cawnrokr.—Civiland Military, Berkcley House. 

CooNnoor.-~ Glenview. 


NAnIEELING—Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est, Park, 


Detur.—Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
GwaLion,—-Grand, 

GuLMARG (Kashmir)-—Nedou’s. 
JarPpor.—Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 
JODHPUR.— Jodhpur State Hotel. 
JUBBULPORE,—-Jackeon’s. 


KARAOWI.— Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North. 


Western. 
KHANDALLA.— Khandalla. 
KODAIKANAL,— Carlton, Wissahickon. 
KURSKONG.—-Clarendon. 
Lavors.—Taletti’s, Nedou’s. 
LUCKNOW.—Carlton, Burlington, 
Royal. 
MADRAS,— Connemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
MAHABLESHWAR.— Race View, 
MATHERAN.— Rugby. 
Mount ABU.— Rajputana, 


AM ussoonkie—~-Cecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand 
Savoy. a 


Ifiltons, 


_M.—Metropole, Carlton. 
.NAINI TAL.— Grand, Metropole, Royal. 
. OOTACAMUND.— Savoy. 
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Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumcrablc 
other places almost as well-known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritgar 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of seh and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


MYSORE 


PATNA.—Grand. 
PESHAWAR.-—Deans Hotcl. 
POONA.— Napier. 
Pori.—B. N. Railway Hotel. 
QUETTA.~—Stanyon’s. 
RAWALPINDI—Flashman’s, 
SECUNDERABAD,--- Montgomery's, Percy’s, 
SHILLONG-—Pinewood. 
Srmca.—Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan’s, 
SRINAGAR (Kashmir),—Nedou’s, 
SHIVAPCURIL—Shivapurl, 
U parpur.— Udaipur. 

Burma. 


RaNnaoon,--Allandale, Minto Mansions, Royal 
Strand. 


MAYMY0.—Lizctte Lolge. 
K4Law.—Kalaw. 
Ceylon. 
ANURADHAPURA.~- Grand. 
BANDARAWELA.—- Bandarawela, Grand, . 
COLOMBO,— Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental, 
GALLE.—New Oriental}, 
{aTTON.—Adam’s Peak, 
KANDY.—Queen’s, Suisse. 


NuwarRaA Ex.itya.—Cariten, Grand, Maryhill 
St. Andrew’s, 
Mount LAVINIA.—~Grand. 
Malaya. 


Jronu.— Station, Grand. 
KUALA LuMPOR.-— Em pire, Station. 
PENANG. Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede 


SiNGaPORE—Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
Riviera. 
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Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan.—Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 
Austria.—Standard Building, Hornby Road, 

Belgium.—19, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Brazil.—Asian Building, Nico] Road, Ballard Estate. 
China.—-Dr. Patel’s Building, 127, Churchgate Reclamation. 
Cuba .-—‘‘ Areadia’”’, Sir Balchandra Road, Dadar, Bombay. 
Czechoslovakia.—\Kxhatau Mansion, 1st Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort. 
Denmark.—Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 
Finland.—Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

France.—11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, 

Germany.—Narandas Building, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 
Creece,—FElphinstone Club Building, 17, Murzban Road, Fort. 
Iran.—Warden Bungalow, opp. P. 0., Colaba, 
Iraqg—Admiralty House, Middle Colaba. 

Italy.—Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road, Fort. 
Japan,—Patel House, 10, Church Gate Street, Fort. 
Latvia—Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort. 

Luxenburg.—17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands,—314, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Nicaragua.-—Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 
Norway.—Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road, Ballard Estate. 
Panama.—American Consul looks after Panamanian interests. 
Polund.—Whiteaway Building, Hornby Road. 

Portugal.—17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, 

Roumania.—Master Mansion, Chowpatty Sea Face, 
Siam,—C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 
Spain.—Swedeshi Market, Kalbadevi. 

Sweden.—Vulcan House, Nicol Koad, Ballard Estate. 
Switzerland.—Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 
Turkey.— Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

United States of America,—Bombay Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road. 
Uraguay.—-Sea Face, Chowpatty. 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic.—5, Fairlie Place. (c,o Hoare Miller & Co.) 
Bolivia.—7, Old Court House Street, 

Columbia.—18A, Sudder Street. 

Dominica.—16, New Park Strect, 

Ecuador.—6, Lyons Range (c/o Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.) 
Hungary.—4, Fairlie Place. (c/o Gladstone Wylie & Co.) 
Panama.—9, Esplanade Mansions, 

Peru.—3, Harrington Street. 

Turkey.—C/o Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 
Venezuela :—13A, Sudder Street, 


"NN. B.—There are at preen no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta. 


._. The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Atr Routes. 
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Air Routes. 


Three Air Services pass from Europe through 
India and onwards to the East. Imperial 
Airways and K. L. M. maintain a regular bi- 
weekly service between Europe and India, and 
Air France maintains a regular weekly service 
between Europe and India. Imperial Airways! 
Eastbound aircraft arrive at Karachi each 
Monday and Thursday, and Westhound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday and 
Saturday, 

2. K. L. M. Eastbound aircraft arrive at 
Karachi each Saturday and Tuesday, and West- 
bound aircraft depart from Karachi each Satur- 
day and ‘Tuesday. The journey between 
Karachi and London by Imperial Airways is 
made in 54 days, and the journey between 
Karachi and Amsterdam by K. L, M. is made 
in 2} days. 

3. Air France Eastbound aircraft arrive 
Karachi each Monday, and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday. The 
journey between Karachi and Paris by Air 
France is made in 44 days. 

4, The particulars of fares, weight of baggage 
allowed and conditions of carriage may be 
obtained from any travel agent. 

5. Indian Air Services:—There are two 
Companies operating scheduled air lines in India : 

I Tata Sons Itd., and 
Il Indian National Airways, Ltd. 


A. Tata Sons Limited (Aviation Department) 
of Bombay commenced operating a weekly 
airmail service in 1932 connecting at Karachi 
with Imperial Airways. The route is from 
Karachi via Bhuj, Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyder- 
abad (Deccan) to Madras, During the monsoon, 
June to September, this service is operated 
via Poona instead of via Bombay owing to the 
fact that Juhu Aerodrome becomes unservice- 
able during the wet weather. JTrom the lst of 
January 1935 this service was duplicated and 
now runs bi-weekly. In 1935 Tata Sons Ltd. 
established a weekly service from Bombay 
via Goa, and Cannanore to Trivandrum, This 
service operates during the six winter months 
every year and closes during the Monsoon. 
Both services carry mails and passengers, 
(Under the Empire Air Mail Scheme, which is 
likely to come into force from 1st October 1937, 
the frequency of Tata’s Karachi-Madras service 
is expected to be increased to four services & 
week and the service will simultaneously be 
extended to Ceylon.) Negotiations for a service 
to Delhi via Indore, Gwalior end Bhopal are 
nearly complete and the Company expects to 
run a regular bi-weeky service to Delh iafter 
the monsoon this year. 


Karachi-Madras Service. 


South Bound. 
October to May. 


Karachi Dep. Tuesday 6-30 hrs, Dep. Friday §-30 hrs. 
Bhuj Arr. s 810 ,, Arr. 8-10 ,, 
- a3 Dep. ss 8-30 ,, Dep. 8-30 ,, 
Ahmedabad Arr, nA 10-00, Arr, 10-00 =» 
¥% Dep. e 10-30 =, Dep. 10-30 ,, 
Bombay Arr, = 12-45 ,, Arr. 12-45 ,, 
= Ss Dep. i 13-15, Dep. 13-15 ,, 
Hyderabad Arr, aA 17-15 ,, Arr, - 17-15, 
7 Dep. Wednesday 6-30, Dep. Saturday 6-30 ,, 
Madras... Arr, oe 9-25 ,, Arr, 9-25, 

June to September. 

Karachi Dep. Tuesday 6-30 hrs, Dep. Friday 6-30 hrs, 
Bhuj Arr. 33 8-10 ”? Arr. 8-10 ” 
rv ae Dep. ry) 8-40 93 Dep. 8-40 pe 
Ahmedabad Arr. as 10-16 ,, Arr, 10-16 ,, 
” Dep. 9 10-45 ” Dep. 10-45 ” 
Poona Arr. - 14-00 ,, Arr, 14-00 __,, 
‘7 a Dep. - 14-30 ,, Dep. 14-30 ,, 
Hyderabad Arr, - 17-15_—,, Arr, aes 17-15 ,, 
a Dep. Wednesday 6-30) Dep. Saturday 6-30 ,, 
Madras... Arr, iy 9-25 ,, Arr, 9-25 _,, 

North Bound. 
October to May. 

Madras... Dep. Monday 14-00 hrs, Dep. Thursday 14-00 hts. 
Hyderabad Arr. “5 17-25 =, Arr. ea’? 17-25, 
= Dep. Tuesday 6-30 ,, Dep. Friday 6-30 ,, 
Bombay .. Arr. ‘ 10-30 ,, Arr, 10-30 ,, 
Re - Dep. 4 11-00 ,, Dep. 11-00 ,, 
Ahmedabad Arr. re 13-15 ,, Arr, 13-15 ,, 
er Dep. a 18-45 ,, Dep. 18-45 __,, 
Bhuj a Arr. 5 15-20 ,, Arr. 16-20 ,, 
io Ce Dep. a 15-50, Dep. 15-50 ,, 
Karachi Arr. rr 17-40 ,, Arr. 17-40 ,, 


ae a ean mee 


i en me 


Aw Routes. 





June to September. 


ep EE Oe “ean ote een mtn: .agmmsing:: OTT 


Madras... Dep. Monday 14-00 hrs. Dep. Thursday 14-00 hrs, 
Hyderabad Arr, Pr 17-25, ATT, Se 17-25 ,, 
4S Dep. Tuesday 6-00 ,, Dep. Friday 6-60 ,, 
Poona Arr, 53 9-15 ,, Arr. a 9-15 = =, 
» ws Dep. » ° 9-45 ,, Dep. 7 9-45, 
Ahmedabad Arr, - 13-05 =, Arr. ee 18-05 ,, 
ss Dep. - 13-35, Dep. 5 13-35, 
Bhuj Arr, or 15-20 ” Arr, mr) 15-20 chi 
7 Dep. Bs 15-50, Dep. ie 15-50 ,, 
Karachi Arr, of 17-40 =z, Arr, ie -17-40 ,, 
Bombay-Trivandrum. 
South-Bound. 
(Every Wednesday.) 
Bombay , Dep 6-30 hrs. 
Goa é Arr 9-05 ,, 
- Se : Dep 9-30 ,, 
Cannanore A Arr. 12-15 ,, 
ss ° Dep. 12-45 ” 
Trivandrum ‘ Arr. 15-21 ,, 
North-Bound. 
(Every Monday.) 
Trivandrum ne Po nr, Dep. 8-00 hrs. 
Cannanore <e Arr, 10-35 ,, 
_ Dep. 11-03, 
Goa Arr. 13-45 ,, 
” Dep. 14-15 ” 
Bombay Arr, 16-51 ,, 


B. Indian 
in 19338. 


National 
headquarters at | Dethi 
Regular services were 


Airways, 
comni 


Ltd, with 
~ operating of India. 
established 


Lahore under an agreement with the Government 
On the Ist of January 1935 this service 
was duplicated to connect with the duplicated 


between Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta and 
Chittagong, and a daily service between Calcutta 
and Dacea, These services were closed owing 
to lack of support in 1935, In December 1934 
Indian National Airways commenced operating 
a weekly mail service between Karachi and 


Imperial] Airways’ services at Karachi, and the 
route now runs from Karachi Via Jacobabad, 
Multan to Lahore. Northbound aircraft leave 
Karachi each Monday and Thursday and South- 
bound aircraft arrive Karachi each Wednesday 
and Saturday. The time table is shown below :— 


Lahore-Karachi Service. 


South-Bound. 
Lahore Dep. Tuesday 15-00 hrs. Dep. Friday 15-00 hrs, 
Multan ATTY, - 17-00 ,, Arr, 17-00 ,, 
s Dep. +s 17-15, Dep. 17-15, 
Jacobabad Arr. $5 19-30, Arr, se 19-30 ,, 
we Dep. Wednes:lay 5-00 sg, Dap. Saturday 5-00 ,, 
Karachi Arr. ‘3 8-00 ,, Arr, 8-00 ,, 
North-Bound. 
Karachi Dep. Monday 17-00 hrs. Dep. Thursday 17-00 hrs. 
Jacobabad Arr. 23 20-00 gs Arr. 99 20-00 ”) 
2 Dep. Tucsday 5-00 ,, Dep. _—‘ Friday 5-00 ,, 
Multan _ATY, si 7-15, Arr, 7-15 4, 
‘i Dep. - 7-30 =, Dep. 7-80 ,, 
Lahore Arr, = 9-30, Arr, 9-30 __,, 


The Company maintains and operates H. E. the Viceroy'’s aircraft’ Star of India” and the 
Government of India’s Avro X, and also maintains a flect of large and small cabin aircraft at 


~ Delhi for private charters. 
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Name, Appointment. iq Station. 
Afghanistan. | 
Monsieur Salah-ud-Din Khan .. -- |Congul-Gencral.. . | Delhi, 
Monsieur Abdur Rahman Khan, es .. | Consul re Px ..| Bombay. 
Monsicur Md. Shaft Khan : “4 .. | Do, ba re 2.) Karachi. 


Argentine Republic. 


Vacant oe e Ss ei = .. | Consul ae a . | Calcutta, 

*Mr. C. C. Miller .. 2 we oi .. | Vice-Cousul Do. 
Austria, | 

‘*8ir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., ) Consul ae we ..| Aden, 

M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave). 

‘Mr. D. H.C. Dinshaw (acting) &é me Do. Ay ry --| Do. 

®*Mr. R. W.Plummecr.. mA oe o* Do. os a ..) Caleutta. 

*Mr, C. N, Caroe Mes Re = Do. fea on ..}| Bombay. 

*Monsieut Karl Stol ba. Pe en -- | Viec-Consul.. 3 ..| Caleutta. 
Belgium. 

Monsieur M. Ulser ; is Consul-General .. --| Calcutta, 

Monsieur H. G. Couls (Acting) 7 Do, Be --| Bombay. 

*Mr. A. E. Adams — + ae Consul 5 ise ..| Aden. 


Vacant .. Do. its ea .-| Karachi. 


es e@ © © @ ® 
. 


Sir William Wright, O. B. Kt. Do. 3 ..| Madras. 

*Mr. C, G. Wodehouse .. <a os ’ ~. afi .-| Rangoon 

*Monsicur R. Beruck .. . .- -» | Vice-Consul se ..| Calcutta, 

Monsieur Hipp-Cools ax dite ois a Do. oe ..| Boinbay. 
Bolivia. 

Mad — Faia ( pes ae oe -- |}Consul-General .. ..| Catcutta, 
Mr. oO on (on leave «> | Consul ar i ..{ Raago 
oM r. kK... R. Binning (Acting on eave) are DO. on ae ng cine a 

*Mr. G. Gauld (Acting) ‘ i Do. i Ny ~ Do. 
Brazil. 
*Dr, Manoel Agostinho de Heredia... -» | Consul 2% a ..| Bombay, 
Monsieur A, de Magalhacns a < Do. as ar ..| Valenti, 
*Senhor Jaime N. Heredia <® as «+ | Vice-Consul - .-| Bombay. 
“*Mr. H. V Sens (on leave) 2 ae Do. - ..} Calcutta. 
*Mr, C. ” Pyett (on leave) Bis os .-| Rangoon. 
*Mr. W. Smith econe (ine ‘barge “of the 
Viec-Consulate) -- |Consular Agent... ‘a Do. 
China. 
Mr. Chen-Cheng Loh. a aa -» |Consul-Gencral .. --| Calcutta, 
Mr. Tsal el liene $s ee ae «+ | Consul ae ; . | Rangoon 
_ Mr. Chang- ope: ane oi i as “s Da. : ..| Calcutta. 
Mr, Taung Woo-Ding oe re .. | Vice-Consul — ‘ .-| Bombay. 
Mr. ee Tsu-cheng or oe is as Do. ae -+| Rangoon, 
| Colombia. 
' *Mr. H, Aldridge .. 2% a's bed »- } Consul ie és .-1 Calcutta, 
‘ Cuba. 
_ Monsieur F. Bonachea (on leave) ae «» | Consul-General --| Calcutta, 
Monsieur F. de Braganea (Acting) .. he Do. ue .-| Do. 
' *Senor W. F. Pais ve ie me .- | Consut e. a -.| Bombuy. 





*Honorary. 
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Name. | Appointment. 


Set yaa ta acer ac 
Czechoslovak Republic. | 





etree: 


*Monsicur J. Kadlec .. ee as ..|(Consul oe 
Dr. Peter Klemens ee oe ee -+| Do. as 
Pro F. Tousek .. a — oe es «6=Do. 
Vacant . om ee <s | Do. 
“r.G.S. Mahomed ., oe oe ..(Congular Agent 
| 
| 
Denmark. | 
*Mr. Stanilcy Nicholas Day oe ae el a 
*Mr. B. A. Thorstenson,.. ats <% aie open es 
*Mr, A.N. Wardley a < - -*| Do. me 
*\lr. A. Hansen se ee ee os Do ee 
*\ir,. W. M. Browning .. . sf | Do. 
*Mr. C. A. K. de Castonier ' Do. ° 


*Mr. G. C. H. Kent oie 
*Mr.G. N. RB. Morgan 


ee ‘Viee-Consu} 


*j 
| 
i 


Dominica. 
*pr. P. C. Sen oe @ oe oe iC 
: : *iConsul .* 
*pr, S. Sen ie “% Sf a -*!Viee-Consul 
Ecuador. 3 
*Mr. J. Morshead (Acting) (on leave) .. een 
*Mr, L, W. Balcombe (Acting) is ** Do. 
Finland. 
*Mr. C. IL. A. R. Hardcastle .. Consul. 
*Mr. Carr Joakim oe os oe -* Vice-Consul 
*Mr, R. W. Plummer .. 5 os aint Do, 
*Mr. C. G. Alexandcr .. . we oe! Do. 
France. ! 
Monsieur FP. Dubois (in-charge of the 
Consulate-General) .. ae ‘ . ‘Consul 
Monsieur ©. P.F. chalant a eg .! Do. os 
Monsieur KE. Didot ses es - Viee-Consul 
Monsieur R. Rodenfuser. a be 1¢ ‘onsular Agent 
Vacant .. s os ae ee Pen Do. 
*Mr. J.A. Oliver ea Ae oe! Do. 
*Mr. T.C. Beaumount es one é6 Do. 
*Mr. J. A. Ruinat ae ese ee ee I Do. 
*Mr. R. P. Pellard oe ee das do, 
Vacaut.. es ae ot os oe Do. 
Germany. 
Monsieur BE. von Seluam (Acting) : .'Consul-General 
Bogislav Count von Donhoff, Freiherr von! 
Kraft. os os - |Congul ae 
Shia O. Bloech .. at ie eat Do: 
facan . oe we ee A ‘Vie oa onsul 
Herr KE. von Rath os +s es e-Col 
Herr W. Harten.. vs or = sie ISoneul 2 
Greece. | 
*Mr. M. Presvelos (on leave) .. . |Consul- -General 
*Monsicur G. Georgiadi ue cate of the Con- 
sulate General). . ‘ Deputy Consul 
*Mr. Philon N. Philon ae os es . |Conea! ; 


*Mr. ¥. A. Archdale .. ve it ..| Do. 
*Mr. N. N. Pantazopulos ae bie as ‘Depaty Consul 


RAT aA NONI I ARIE ET ie eT: TNR ES = deere TUE ARETE re mn EE A OR RT ots te cn gee 


= ae 








ater A nee aera = {9 ek meen, 


Station, 


..| Aden, 

.»| Rombay 
--| Calcutta, 
..| Karachl, 
-+; Bombay. 


..| Aden. 

..| Bombay 
..| Calcatia, 
.-| Calicut. 
Madras. 
.| Rangoon, 
Calcutta. 
iv | Karachi. 





Calcutta, 
Do. 





Caleutta. 
Do. 


| 
| 
_ 
! 


--| Bombay. 

--| Rangoon, 

-- | Calcutta. 
-| Madras. 


t 


.»| Calcutta, 
+| Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Aden. 
Akyab. 
Chittagong. 
Karachi. 
Madras. 
Rangoon. 

.) Velticherry. 


-| Bombay. 
Rangoon, 
.| Bombay. 
-| Calcutta, 
.| Madras. 


Calcutta. 


Do. 
‘| Bombay. 
Karachi, 
:| Bombay. 


: 


aE one nine eaten nner nnE EE Pe ST orate eon ce toe Doody 
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Name. Appointment. | Station. 
ala ea eae Re hace Ate ad a seh _ a a 
Hungary. | 
*Mr. K., J. Nicolson Zs a A .. {Consul - ds .-| Caleutta. 
*Monsieur Akos Milko .. es es Do. vs os «-| Bombay. 
*Monsieur L. Belavyi .. ae ie ws Bo. = we ..| Madras, 
Iran. 
Mr. Gholam Reza Nourzad .. sia .». (Consul-General ... a Pein: 
Monsieur Issa Maham .. se .. {Consul 
*Monsicur Ali Asghar Kaivani na re Do. < ie ne Benue 
Vacant af re Do. ee .| Calcutta. 
Monsieur Abdool ‘Hussein E sfandiati bys a Do, ea .| Karachi, 
Vacant e¢ ee ee ee ee ee Do, e ees ee Madrae. 
Vacant ee ee ee 6 ee ee Do. oe ee ea Moulmein. 
Iraq. 
Monsieur M. Aloussy ee ei -» }Consul General Bombay, 
{ 
Italy. 
Signor M. Z. Bianco .. \Consul-General.. ..| Bombay. 
Signor C. eit ‘ eS Do. ae ..| Calcutta. 
Vacant , , .. (Consul Ss aes ..| Aden. 
Vacant... a Do, i's ..| Calcutta. 
Vacant ae Vice-Consul ae ..| Aden, 
*Signor Carlo R. Davies _ ae Do. oe . | Bombay, 
Vacant Do. 4 .. | Caleutta, 
Vacant es Ss . {Consular Agent. ..| Akyab, 
*Signor R. Stuparich | Bs is ne Do. oe ..| Karachi, 
Vacant... si Do. ; ..| Madras. 
*Mr. Carlo Minto (acting) (on leave) ie Do. ..| Rangoon. 
emr. L. V. Colato (acting) ae , a Do. Z Ty) 
open: 
Mr. K. Yonezawa . a Bs .. (Consul-General .. ..| Caleutta, 
Vacant se re se 7 .. {Consul we cs ai Do. 
Mr. M. Ishikawa oe ay: oy ans Do. Se ts ..| Bombay. 
Mr. T. Kaneko (acting) « eee es Do. ie ae ..| Rangoon, 
Mr. M. Kakitsaubo P Vice-Consul Caleutta, 
Mr. 8, Mochidzuki Do... Bomba y 
Luxemburg 
“Monsieur Alphonse Als (onileave) .. -- |Vice-Coasul.. ra --| Bombay. 
Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) .. es is hE eres a --| Do. 
Nepal. , 
Pravala Gorkha Duakhina Bahu Lieutenant |Consul-General Delhi, 
Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana. 
Netherlands. 
Mr. Ph. C. Visser ; ‘ Consul-General Calcutta. 
*Mr. W. Meek (on lea ve) a is .- |Consul Aden, 
*Mr. R. C. Forsyth tactag) - ea Ss Do, Do. 
*Mr. G. Velthorst . se a ee Do. Bombay. 
Mr. C. KE. van Aken oe Ms * bk Do. ..| Caleutta. 
*Mr. A. D. Charles og is fe “ Do. ..) Madras. 
*Mr.C. Voegeli... oe - i i Do. Karachi. 
*Mr. A. Verhage .. i me ee ro Do. Rangoon, 
*Mr. N. J. den Tex a a .. [Viee- Consul Caleutta. 
Nicaragua. 
"Mr. OC. H. A. BR. Hardcastle .. - .. {Consul “ fa ..| Bombay. 
Vacant x és és is «| Do. + os .-{| Calcutta. 


* Honorary, 
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Name. 
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Norway. 


Monsieur G. Lichen és 

*Mr. R. C. Forsyth (acting) es 

*Mr. Torleif Ahsland ae on 
Mr. A. S. Todd ae _ 

*Mr,. W. Gardiner “ ee 

*¥r. W. a Johnston .. as 


*Mr. H. B. Marden-Ranger.. - 
Vacant sha ae at ee 
*Mr.J. J. Flockhart 


*Mr. P.G@.G.Salkeld -. 5. 


Panama. 


. 
eo © ¢ « 


The interests of Panama in India are in 


charge of American Consiwlar  Officers—- 
U.S. A. 
Pern. 
Monsieur J. Gambetta . aie 
Vacant an gid ote ate 
Poland. 


Dr. Eugene Banasinski .. 
*“Mr. Rajendra sunee mang 
“Mr. S. Butler. 


Portugal. 


Senhor C. P. De Mesquita Ferreira .. 

*Sir Hormusiee Cowasjee Dinshaw, 
M.V.O., O. B.E. (on leave). 

*mr. F. H.C. Dinshaw (acting) ee 

*Mr.G.C. Moses.. oo ee et 

*Ktev. Alberto Lopes <a 


s Senor P. I. Ferrow ee oe ee 
*Senor A. P. J. Fernandes a ae 
*Pr. J.T. Alfonso ia, a 2 
*Mr. J. D. deSouza : sie 


Roumania. 


®Major 8. A. Paymaster, 1.M.S. (retd.) 


Siam. 
*Mr. W. Hunter .. i di 
Str Geolirey Winterbotham Bis 
*Mr. A.B. Prior os oe es 


* 6 
. 


. 


ee 


Kt., 
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Appolatment. 
Consul-General .. 
Consul si ee 

Do, ee oe 

ae ats ae 
Vics-Consel’ : : 

Do. ’ : 
Do. a 
Do. ee 
Consul-General .. 
Consul es oS 
Consul o- 

Do. 

Do. 
Wonsul-General .. 
Consul ae ass 

Do. ‘ie 

To. a i 

Do, ar oe 

Do. . 
Vice-Consul - oe 

Do, ae 
Do, . 
Consul 


Consul-General 
Consul a 
Do. ie 


» Honorary. 


Station, 








..| Calcutta, 

..| Aden. 

.-| Bombay. 

.| Madras, 

: Rangoon. 

..| Akyab, 

.-| Bassein. 

--| Rombay. 

..| Karachi. 
Moulmein. 


| 


ee Caleutts, 
‘*) Rangoon, 


--| Bombay. 
Caleutta. 
e+} Rangoon. 


os Bombay, 
«>| Aden, 


«+; Calcutta. 
--| Madras. 
--| Rangoon, 
--| Bombay. 
. Ss Karachi, 
+; Rangoon. 


' Bombay. 


Calcutta, 
Bombay. 
Rangoon, 


Foreign Consular Officers. 
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Name. 


Spain. 


Senor Don Felix de Iturriaga (on !cave) 
“Monsieur R. Rodenfuser 

Dr. D, 8. Fraser (in-charge of the Consulate) | 
*Dr. D. D. Ghose.. ae a “ ae 
*Mr. W. Young és et oe 

*Mr. A. Kuinat 

*Mr., A. McLaren (acting) 


Sweden. 


Monsieur Gustaf Lowenhard 

*Mr. A. E. Adame os 

*Mr. 8. O.Sundgren__.... es eh 
°Mr. E. W. Elmstedt _. ot 
*Mr. R. M. McCunechy (acting) | 

*Mr, [var Thomeen 

Vacant . 


Switzerland. 


*Dr. H. A. ouserekatt cncting) 
*Monsieur M. M. Sta 

*Monsieur C. V Sheet: 

Monsieur F. Hofmann 

Monsieur W. R. Oretle 


| Turkey. 
*Mr. L. C. Mousell 


United States of America. 


Mr. J.C. White ae 
Mr. Edward M. Groth .. 
Mr. Rufus H. Lane, Jr. 
Mr, Henry 8. Waterman 
Vacant : 
Mr. Curtis C. Jordan ia ae 
Mr. A. OC. Brady.. As aa 

Mr. L. J. Callanan ; i 

Mr. Charles M. Gerrity 

Mr. T. J. Hohenthal 

Mr. D. V. Anderson “ve 

Mr, John J. Macdonald .. 

Mr. Robert D. Coe 

Mr, C. H. Oakea 

Mr, Lloyd E. Riggs (in charge of Consulnte) . 
Mr, A. EK. - »pincott .. a 

Mr. Lyle C, I immel (on leave) . 

Mr. C, = Chiperfield  .. +e 


Uruguay. 
Vacant og ws a4 
*Mr. J. 3B. Turnbull ay Py re 
Venezuela. 
“Mr. H. Aldridge ees ai Se 


Nearer prn nme Rie en Seeing eEENE UnLR NC Raetenn mene Ame Set MN et ote meet tec Rete ate 


Appointment. 


de ce EE 8 ETE) RR RR NCR ree 
aN a IE EL nN OE Ren etm aR SRT aman. 


Consul : 
Vice-Consul 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


€ paisa General 


Consul-General 
Consul a 


Do. ‘3 
Cunsul-Agent 
Do. 


Consul 


Consul-General 

Consul 
Do. re 
Do. we 
De. or 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Vice: Consul 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Consul 
Vice-Consul 


cons! 


"© Honorary. 





ena ee arabia 


Station. 


Ra area See esa nrene, 


Bombay, 
Aden, 
Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Karachi, 
Madras, 
Rangoon. 


Caleutta, 
Aden. 
Rombay. 


Karachi, 


Madras. 
Rangoon, 
Moulmein. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Karachi. 
Madras. 
Rangoon. 


Calcutta, 


Calcutta, 
Do. 
Do. 

Bombav. 

Karachi, 


Madras. 


Rangoon 
Aden. 
Bombay. 
Do. 
Do, 
Calcutta, 
Do. 
Do. 
Karachi, 
Madras. 
Rangoon, 
Aden. 


Bombay. 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


poose cman ipomnanesnnnee neat STAT SME tbl me emer a oa 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills, Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sca and dillicult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are dclight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply Jaze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill ¢tations in alphabetical order :-— 


Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.)—From Darjecling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be secn. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls bclow 
30° in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguni the journey is completed cither by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal) 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Rockville), and the Park. 


Kangra Valley.—Tho Kangra Valicy is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-cast of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas, ‘here are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. ‘The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumvoor; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 


Kashmir.—Lerhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (cither G. I. L. or LB. B. & C. £.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay cither at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel orin boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jheluww, At Gulmarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 


Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft)—-Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s _ hill 
stations, issituated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains, 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run, The Carlton is the principal hotel, 
There are also boarding houses, 


Matheran. (2,500 ft).—The nearest hill 
station to Lombay, ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 


the Rugby Hotel. . 


Mahableshwar. (4,500 ft.)—Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, & distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar, Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation ; orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May, Hotels :— 
Race View and Frederick. 


Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.)—An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountainecring 
holiday with the interests of an archeological 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C, I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
ries the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 


Murree. (7,000 ft.)—-The summer _head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks, Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. ‘The principal hotels are the 

Cecil and the Viewforth. 


Mussoorie. (7,500 ft.}—-Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G.I. P. or B. B. & C. 
J, trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35° hours, 
where it is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 


Nain} Ta’. (6,500 ft.)—Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G. 1. P. or B. B. & C. I, train to Muttra, thenco 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours), The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G, I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels, 


Ootacamund.—Familiarly known a8 Ooty {s . 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Ootacamund is the adminis- 
trative ccatre of the District and the seat of the 
Government Madras for six montha of the year 
from April to September. Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund, 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil, . 


Pachmari. (3,500 ft.)—-Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, is the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces. A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Reached . 
by G. I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore 
and a two hours’ motor journey The best 
hotel is the Hill. 
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Simla. (7,000 ft.)—The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small epee of the lower Himalayas. Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla. enjoys the best climate in 
the world. Reached from Bombay by taking 
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G.I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses. The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildtlower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to their immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a great deal of mountaineering 
and exploration remains to be done in the world’s 
highest monntain range. There are over fifty 
summits of 25,000 ft. and of these only one, 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) has been scaled, whilst there 
are innumerable lesser summits of such formi- 
dable difficulty, owing to the comparatively 
recent geological formation of the range, that 
judged by modern mountaineering standards 
the majority are inaccessible. The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by latest measure- 
ments is 29,141 ft. Next come Kanchenjunga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft., though which 
is the higher of the two ts not certain. 


Pioneer Climbers.—Mountainecring in the 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their work. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit 
brothers, who in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, whilst I. S. 
Pocock of the Survey of India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district. 
Another notable early explorer was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. Some remarkable 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,2 Z 


Later in the nineteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and climbed 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Younghusband 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram 
Pass. The Duke of the Abruzzi also made 
a number of expeditions into this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak. 
Mountaineering developed rapidly in the 
“nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F. Mummery, Professor N. Collie and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 
mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Freshileld made the first 
circuit of Kanchenjunga and explored the 
Nepal side of the mountain. 


A New Phase.— Meanwhile, thanks tu Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias were trained for mountainecring and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase. 
Dr, and Mrs, Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams agd W.W. 


Graham made anumber of remarkable ascents, 
with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. Rubenstein and 
pone Aas who got within a few fect of the 
Op. 

The present century opened with a number ot 
remarkable ascents by Dr. A. M. Kellas, who 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition. He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangchen- 
junga, Pauhunri and Chomiomo and made expe- 
ditions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

In 1907 Brigadier-General Bruce, Dr. T. G. 
Longstatf and A. L. Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and _ reconnoitred Kamet. After 
this Longstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft. 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
made to climb Kamet by C, F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gained. Captain Morris Slingsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on  Kanchenjunga.—The _ first. 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1905 
but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
three porters being killed by an avalanche, 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, I. F, Farmer, who lost his 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaincers 
led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 25,000 ft. 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International cxpedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Ramthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft. 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schaller and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 10931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F. Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft.) the first peak over 25,000 ft. 
to be climbed. 

Mount Everest.—A dicscription of the attempt 
to climb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
headings: the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921; the first attempt jn 1922, and the second 
in 1924. 
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The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt. Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manncr under 
the leadership of Lt.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mt, Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and Set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Gen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
fect high. 


The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt,-Colonel I, F. Norton took on 
the command, J4.-Col. E. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a fina] attempt was made by G. L. 
Mallory and A. C, Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N. E. Odell 
and J. de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 26,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 


The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Ruyal Geogra: 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the I.C.8., accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Tncluded in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe. 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt. KE. St. J. Birnie, EF. EB. Shipton 
and Dr. ©. BR. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 


The expedition established its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on Apri] 17th:and on April 
2ist. Camp I was established. Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft. prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet Ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
bereceived from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeelinig, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp ITI. 
21,000 ft. .Camp IIT was linked to the North 
Col. by field telephone so that messages could 
be reccived up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 


Owing toa series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not establighed until May 22nd._ 
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But it was pitched at 25,500 ft. several hundred 
feet higher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, I. Wager and J. B.. 
Longland continued the ascent and finally 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 600 ft. higherr 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the: 
part of the porters. Tongland then brought 
the porters down but had a terriblb time ima 
blizzard and only by exercising great! moun-. 
tainecring skill steered them down tb: Camp W 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wagerr 
made a reconnaissanceof the route to the summitt 
and failing to discover a route along the crestt 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the samer 
route as Nrtonin 1924. They were stopped by’ 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft. and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shiptonand Smythe- 
who had come up from Camp V, after which. 
they descended to Camp V. The followiing: 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but om 
June 1st they made their attem pt on the summit.. 


An hour and a half after leaving the Camp: 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal) 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached! 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris: 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat: 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the- 
stecp slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp IIIT 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 


An extraordinary attempt to climb Everest 
was made in 1934 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him, until his body was discovered 
near the site of Camp III, 21,000 fcet, by Mr. 
kk. KE. Shipton's party in 1935, 


THE 1936 EXPEDITION was Ied by Mr. Hugh 
Ruttledge and inehided three of the 1933 climbers 
Messrs. Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris, and 
one of the 1933 Signals Officers Lieut. Smijth 
Windham. It encountered exceptionally bad 
weather and unusual conditions. Before the 
monsoon, snowstorms rendered the mountain 
unclimbable and the usual pre-monsoon north- 
west wind was lacking to clear the snow away. 
However, Camp IV on the North Col. was, 
established to schedule and the party were in 
position to attack the summit when the weather 
oroke and two fect of snow forced them to retreat 
down the dangerous slopes of the North Col, 
To cap their discomforture the monsoon arrived 
on the exceptionally carly date of May 24th. 
Two attempts were made to re-open the route 
to the North Col. but on both occasions the 
party were in great danger and the attempt had 
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to he abandoned when Shipton and Wyn Harris An interesting mountainflight of which 
were carried down by an avalanche and nearly details were published in 1933 was one from 
lost their lives. Subsequently reconnaissance Risalpur to Gilgit and back. undertaken by 
parties ascended the main Rongbuk glacier and the RN. A. F. at Risalpur in the course of its 
examined the west side of the North Col whieh, routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
in spite of Mallory’s unfavourable verdict, was was commande by IF. Lt. Tsaac and was made 
found to be not only practicable but les: by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
dangerous in monsoon conditions than the eas’ Foree. ‘The distance from Risalpur by way of 
side. the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
A SEVENTH EXPEDITION TO Mount Evennst Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered iu 2 hrs. 
is being planned for 1938, the Tibetan Govern- 20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs. 
ment aguin having given permission through 5 Mins. on the return journey. From Gilzit 
Mr. B. J. Gould, the Politica! Officer for Sikkim the machines further proceeded upon flights 
who has been on a mission to Lhasa. It is Over the THunza, Nagar and Rakjot areas, 
proba ble that this expedition will be a small one Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
as it is now believed by most mountaincers that Rakaposhi.as well as of other places of impor- 
a small expedition by virtue of mobility as well ‘ance or interest, were taken. 
as for psychological reasons has a better chance — The year 1932 saw a well organiseé expedition 
of success on Everest. Itis probable that 1936 to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduct? 
marks the end of a stage in Himalayan ed by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
mountaincering and that this in the future will R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
revert to small privately organised expeditions as transport officer, an American Mr. Rand 
which have been so successful in the past. hel tid ape a gar eiaelety of potion, Ue 
: . : . Several determined attempts to reac e 
Karly in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 3 mit of the mountain in August were brought 
permission fora further attempt to take place ¢ d by the break { th -eath 
from June 1935 to June 1936 inclusive OB 7 ene Py One Lies nol wae “Moe yner 
: edie before they attained success. 


As there was no time to organise an attempt. . ee : 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small ea ones patent a seat Soi 
party under the leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. party, which included a number of well-known 
This had as its objects : Collection of data a8 to Gorman and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
monsoon snow and weather conditions; CX- rier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
amination of alternative routes from the west: port officers. Fatality early overtook the 
the trying out of new men for the summit expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
attempt; physiological observations ; a sterio- (wing to various delays, Carap IV was not 
hotogrammetric survey 5 examination of ice ogtablished until the end of June. ‘The party 
formations on the North Col. then proceeded to rsh to the peak leaving only 
This expedition proved that Everest cannot. skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
only hope of an ascent is during the period im- VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
mediately before the monsoon. broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
Conditions during the monsoon are extremely storm and ill-equipped camps retreat became a 
dangerous and the party had a narrow escape: route during which no fewer than nine lives 
from an enormous avalanche that fell from the were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wie- 
slopes of the North Col. ae and a gas ee ae 
P a ‘ . tw, had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition, 
doen we Metts hat liok-were ert Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
ee res és pints “™* Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
Aerial Expedition.—An interesting aside tothe of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition frostbitten. One or two spent a week without 
undertaken in 1983 for the purpose of Photogra- food or shelter. 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture ‘This is the worst Himalayan mountainecring 
Blacker formely of the Guiles ayia Mae disaster that has yet occurred. 
, , was its leader Pants 
and in charge of its survey work, Lord Clydesdale ae A al ped ‘a pn peat rink ahaa 
chief pilot, It. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and p hrenfurth. All four eaks “e “e Quee 1 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. My * seara climbed The hi shest of these fad 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations nent iangulated as 24 350 f at ‘but tl t 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. tate it t os thar 7.000 tht he party 
A special point in their equipment was the *% ' 0 De more than 1,0ew tect Migher, 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply In 1934 Messrs. FE. E. Shipton and H. W. 
through gas masks to the aviators at high Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted and mountaincering succeeded in penetrating 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to the hitherto impracticable Rishi Ganga tothe 
citcle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thercby solving a 
flew over the peak and several good photographs problem that had exercised the minds of Himalo- 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal, yan mountaineers for many ycars and completing 
Government a line of flight from Purnea, the the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstaff 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory and Mr. Hugh Ruttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 
good survey photographs as the somewhat via the Satoranth Pass and explored the head 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, of the Gangotri glacier, Profiting by the 
permitted, discovery of the route to the Nanda Devyj basin 
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an Anglo-American party led by Professor T. 
Graham Brown of the Physiological Institute, 
Cardiff, suceessfully scaled Nanda Devi via its 
south-west ridge, Mesars. H. W. Tilman; and 
N. #. Odell being the climbers to reach the 
summit. ‘This expedition was remarkable in 
that owing to the sickness of the porters the 
climbers had to carry their own camps. up the 
mountain. This is the finest and most, difficult 
peak yct climbed in the Himalayas. 

Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Et. D. M. 
Burn, R.E., Jost their lives on 12th August 
1982, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahigam 
in Kashmir. 


Several expeditions have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by member ' of the 
Himalayan Club, especially exped dons into 
Sikkim by members of its Isastern Sec ‘ion. 

In 1935 an attempt to scale a Peak 3b; 25,400 
feet, in the western Karakorams was made by 
Lieut. J. Waller, Lieut. J. Wunt, Dr. J. 8. Carslaw 
and W. RB. Brotherhood, R.A.F. A series of bliz- 
zards were experienced but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24,500 feet. There is no great 
difficulty between this point and the summit. 


In the Autumn of 1935 the sumniit of Kabru 
was reached by Mr. C. R. Cooke wh. was accom- 
panied to the foot of the final rocks by Mr. G. 
Schoberth who was forced to give up owing to 
a high altitude cough and the risk of frosbite. 
This ascent was made on November 18th, an 
unusually late date and is of great interest as 
proving that high Himalayan peaks can be 
climbed in carly winter at Icast. 

The 1936 Irench expedition to the Kara- 
korams, like the Kverest expedition, encountered 
very bad weather and accomplished little. 


After Nanda Devi the most remarkable ascent. 
of 1986 was that of SINIoLcHU, a peak once 
designated as the “embodiment of inaecessibi- 
lity’, in the Kangchenjunga range. This was 
made by a small German party under the leader- 
ship of Herr Paul Bauer. Siniolchu is one of 
the most. beautiful peaks in the Himalayas, 
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Other ascents in Simmim were made -by 
Mr. Marco Pallis’s party who attempted Simvu 
unsuccessfully and by Mr. ©. R. Cooke 2od 
Mr. F. Speneer Chapman who aseended several 
eet of over 20,000 feet inchiding the Fluted 

eak, 


In May 1937, another attempt was made to 
slimb Nanga Parbat by a German expedition, 
headed by Dr. Wien. News reached Simla on 
June 20 that disaster had overtaken the expedi- 
tion and subscquently it was learned that the 
entire party of climbers with the exception of 
one survivor, Dr. Luft, had perished. Eight of 
the nine members of the expedition were killed 
along with nine Gurka porters. Mountaineering 
experts are of the opinion that the season was 
not verv propitious for the ascent of the peak, 
which is considered to be more accessible in 
the autumn. ° 


THE SURVEY OF INDIA are now very active 
and Major Osmaston and Mr. EK. EK. Shipton spent 
the summer and autumn in Garwaland Kumaon. 
Mr. Shipton and Tilman are to make an expedi- 
tion for surveying purposes to the Shaksgam in 
1937, whilst Captain P. R. Oliver and Mr. F. 8. 
Smythe are planning an expedition ta Garhwal 
and Kumaon and if permission is obtained to 
Kailas and Gurla Mandhta in Tibet. 


The Himalayan Club.—Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and cxtending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Sceretary, 
Yommerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.&.. 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its membership 
is over 350, including three lady members and 
its presidcntis Sir Harry Haig, Governor of the 
United Provinees. Major Gueterbock is Hon, 
Sceretary. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge. given in the calendar, the corrections 


given as below :~— 


A, OM. 
Gibraltar .. Ma ss oe Sub, O 32 
Malta és ea “ .. add 1 34 
Karachi ~~ Sj ‘ee oe SUB, 2 3? 
Bombay ex ee vs oe oF L 44 
Goa ee se ae ee 0» «62 44 
Point de Galle as mie -. add O 12 
Madras we es ‘2 o- Sub. & 6 
Calcutta as ee eo » O 19 
Rangoon Town... es «. Gad 2 41 


H, M. 
Rangoon River Entrance ee Aid 1 35 
Penang i és ow oe sub. 1 89 
Singapore ., on és ew gy 8° 25 
Hongkong ,. - de ey ae oe, 
Shanghai ,, ie es ry eee | Me 
Yokohama .. es es o dd 3 86 
Valparalro .. oe “s oo «8th, 4 40 
Buenos Ayres “s ei o. add 4 YQ 
Monte Video zy oe on «60 8D 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 


Calcutta to Delhi w:s announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tne Governwent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capita] 
of that Province-—the scat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment—for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capita! 
from Calcutta was essential: its disadvan: 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868. 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
Capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of thera all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said In his despatch on the 
subject, ‘‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene: 
rable Empire shuuld at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Rri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” . 

The foundation stone of the new capita 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern sloyes of the hills to the south of Delhi 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delh 
of the past. The land chosen is_ free from 
liability to flood, has 2 natural drainage, and 
is not manworn. is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, 0.8.1. AM.1.C.E., and Major J. C. 
obertgon, 1.M.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that ‘the Committeo, after giving full] 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no dovht can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
whish are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
report by 8 Town-Planning Committec, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1913. 
Work was begun in accordance With it and its 
main Lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House,and two large blocks of Secretariats, 
This Government centre has been given a 
position at Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
fer Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 


and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Sccretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla scason, 1929. 
To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wal! 
and linked on to the great, main avenue or park- 
way which leadsto Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi inthe direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the cxception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the pulation of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,290,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have becn allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
aud Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
a oe of these habitations have been 
erected. 


There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed ‘“‘ battle of the styles’ over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the alm ‘to express within the limit 
of the medium and of the powers oz its users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’’ The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
sim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.—It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subjcct. Various 
factors afterwards increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the Immense rise in 
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prices since the war, and the Legislative Assemb! 
were informed by Government on 23rd Marc 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 Inkhs of rupees. This amount included 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambsrs 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which werc not allowed for in the earlier 
ostimates. The New Capital EKaquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 19238, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs fur loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mitely the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the completion 
ofthe main project, 

The Project Estimate contains certain itcms 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rato or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
gencral taxes and indirect receipts is sccured. 
The project, after being completed and closed, 
was re-opened in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to the need to increase residential] 
eccommodation for officers and staff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
. Indian Legislature. The population of the 
new City is now about 80,000. Practically all 
the building sites within it (except in a small 
area where shortcomings in drainage are a 
Heese are taken up and the time for extend- 
ing the layout has almost arrived, 

Progress of the work.—The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. Tho Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-Genera], Centr. ] Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were ulso houscd in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The original programme of 
residential! buildings for Government officers and 
staff of various grades were then nearly com- 
pleted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from Old Delhiinto their quarters in the 
new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Depart- 
ments, including the Army Departments and 


Army Headquarters and BR, A. F. Headquarters,| 
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‘and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 


the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being tntro- 
duced for trialin 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid-April and bringingit down 
Simla from again in mid-October. The experi- 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1982-33, when Retrenchment 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal official occupants of its 
residential buildings, the rentsin Delhi being 
higher than those for residences in Simla. Jt 
remains to be scen whether the consequent profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down In the heat. An early descent 
from Simla to New Delhi was postponed in the 
autumn of 1984 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unhealthiness of the Winter Capital in October. 
But various factors, including especially the 
increasing length of the winter Legislative 
Session are tending to override argument 
and make prolongation of the Delhi Season in 
the spring necessary, . 

There has in recent years been an increase in 
malaria bearing mosqititoes and consequential 
feverin New Delhi. This led to a special inquiry 
in 1936. The inquiry showed that both Old 
and New Delhi are ringed about with prolific 
mosquito breeding places, one of the worst being 
the area utilized for sewage outfall. The 
water borne sewage of both Old and New cities 
is dealt with in a farm which, when the new 
city was built, was placed immediately outside 
its southern boundary. The Government of 
India after the 1926 inquiry were forced to adopt 
a& new scheme for the removal of the farm to 
a more distant site and chose one some four 
miles further away from the city, Anti-malaria 
operations ona large scale, scientifically directed, 
are now in progress. 

Art Decorations.—The Government of India 
.n 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
‘non New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows, A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small seale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 


have their offices in the new Secretariats, of full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
which the builders have already had to carry- the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
out the first section of the extension flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
rovided for in the architects’ plans. ‘The as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
embers of H. EH. the Viceroy’s lixecutive or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
Council] including H, E, the Commander-in- ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
Chief, live in their new_ official residences them. When these were approved by the 
in the new capital. H. 1. the Viccroy Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
took up his residence in the new Gov: paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. Government undertook to pay for the finished 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi pictures done from approved sketches but 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
Government of India in 1927 devoted will permanently be preserved, Government 
special considerution to the question whether intimated that historical or allegorical sub- 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in jects would be given preference over rell- 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months gious ones and Engish artists living in India 
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were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerqus 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work was continually progressing until the 
pol wide depression in recent years dried up 
unds. 


All-India War Memorial.—H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memoria 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931, in the presence of representatives 
_of every unit of the army in India of the Roya) 
Alr Torce and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. 


George V Memorial.—Jt was decided in 
1936 to erect a memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, in 
Princes’ place, the large park-like area lying 
between the All-India War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila, The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
somnctime previously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerablé progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter was then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Willingdon. ‘The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one for an All- 
India memoria) to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
Viceroy issued an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of Willingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Rs. 5,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for ® memorial and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes’ place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had o temporary wooden structure crected so 
that they might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 
points. ‘The statue of His Late Majesty is to be 
in bronze and willshow His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 


Public Institutions.—It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in - this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Politica] 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 

resided. ‘The proposal is still “under considera- 
ion.’? To Implement it would require an 
estimated capital outlay of Rs. 12} lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of thelr Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital, The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university being a matter 
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of time it was decided to commence work 
with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council, Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation stone of the university build- 
Ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a specia) Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 


The new city was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted cach by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erectcdin various 
parta of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New 
Zea‘and nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. 

A New Delhi Municipal Committee with 
it8 own permanent official Chairman and 
Secretariat was established in 1932, 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar having 
offered Hs. 5,00,000 for the provision of some 
ainenity in the new city, the Government of 
India decided to utilize the sum for the provision 
of a Stadium. The ground which they took for 
this was a large area lying immediately below 
the western walls of the Purana Qila, t.e., be- 
tween them and Princes place, This arca was 
originally marked by Sir Edward Lutyens, in his 
plan, to be an omamental lake. Practical 
tonsideration led to its abandonment for that 
purpose and the area was laid out as a park. 
Alarge proportion of the Maharaja’s Rs. 5.00,000 
wag utilized for the provision of a huge brick 
grandstand overlooking the central portion of 
the park taken for the Stadium, 


City Extension :—The main direction for the 
future extension of the new city is southward, 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
vresent development, Government have land in 
heir ssession and have placed it at the 
dispogal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lics immediately south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. FE, the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1036, opened alongside the high 
road there a fine new Willingdon Air Station, 
which is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night flying. Building 
has already taken place in the same neighbour- 
hood, The scene of the next town-planning 
seems likely to be in the area lying between the 
new city and New Delhi Cantonment, 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of Engiand to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to‘‘open a new Lodge in Bengal.’ 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as ‘*No. 72 at Bengal in the Kast Indies.””’ The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Catcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the rctaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Olive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the scttlemcnt. 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the ‘‘ Lodges 
in the East Indies” Mr. Cullin Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
23 800n as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middicton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘‘Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
‘¢ for Kast India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M, 
Unfortunately the rocords of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officors were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 


Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
rovived in that year and in 1840 created a 
Vistrict Grand Lodge. 


Madras.-—The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No, 222) was established in Madrag in 1752, 
Three others were also established about 1766, 
In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascul was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
und in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol] (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Rodics continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Maiden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras statcs that 
in a great measure they succeeded, At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave thoir 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
ag one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 


Bombay.—Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos 
234 at Boinbay in 1758 and 569 In Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
*urther requested ‘“‘that his name might be 
‘nserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
n Bombay in 1822. 


In 1823 4 Military Lodge ‘‘ Orion-in-the-Wost” ° 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
16 Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel, 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
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Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
tie Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degrce for which a fee of three gold mohur; 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincia! 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however Icft no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘* Orlon”’ seceded and formed the “ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No, 802. 

Here * Orlon’’ unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
Parent Lodge from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of ‘Orion-in-the- West "’ 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although, these including quartcrages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel, It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromande] 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
in 1833, Lodge ‘* Perseverance” was started 
fo Bombay No. 818in 1828, Upto this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies, No Provincial Grand Todge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 


of Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial ! 


Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 


with the proviso, that this appointment. was not: 


to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies, Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as 1 
Provincial Grand Master ‘in partibus infidelium’’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed thronghout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro- 
pitious, There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes. 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented sich attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed Of nylisn Masons deserting thelr 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abevance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per- 
severance * under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No. 8338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 549 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. To 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge ‘Rising Star’* at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is secn at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trichinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
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of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
ithe initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
‘of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 


The Grand Lodge of England.—All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ircland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India, By far the largest is the 
first : the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland ig as yet small. The ~ 
Grand Lodge of England divides {ts rule under 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 


Bengal. 

79 Lodges. Rt. Wor, Bro. Eric Studd, P.G.D.> 
M.L.A., Dis. G. Master; Dy, D. G. M.» 
Edward A. H. Blunt, CIE, O.B.E., 
I.C.8. P.G.D., Assist. D. G. M., F. W. 
Flockenhull, P.G.D, 


Madras. 

Lodges. Dis. G. M., Rt. Wor. Bro. G. T 
Boag, C.1.0., I.0.8., P.G.D.; Dy. D. G. 
M., Dewan Bahadur P. M. Sivagnanam 
Mudaliar, P.G.D,: Asstt. D.G.Ms., Wor 


ee] 
an 


Bro. BR. R. B. McLean and Wor. Bro’ 
Dr. S. A. Wilkinson. : 
Bombay. 


Lodges D.G.M. Rt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C. 
Bromham, P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.M., R. H. 
Middleton, 


Punjab. 


Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Rev. Canon @.D. 
Barne, M.A., C.LE., O.B.E., V. D., 
Lord Bishop of Lahore, District Grand 
Master; H. L. O. Garrett P.G.D., Dy. 


2.G.M, 
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; Burma, 

20 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Dr. N. N. Parekh 

‘ P.G.D., District Grand Master, Jivanj 
Hormusji, C.1.E., 1.8.0., PAG. Reg 
Dy. D. G. M. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule throngh a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
confirmation by the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
Dr. Sir Tewulji B. Nariman, Kt., K. H., J. P., is 
the present incumbent of the office, and controls 
76 Lodges, Under him the several districts are 
in charge of the following Grand Superin- 
tendents :— 

Lt. Col. J. Galbraith Gin, R.A.M.C., D.S,O, 

O.3B.E., M,C., G. Supdt. Northern India, 

.G, Lindsay, G. Supdt., Central India, 

'Morley Williams, Supdt., Southern India, 

| A, Logan, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

> B, Ady—Burma, , 


. 


The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
|J. C, Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay, 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1868 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
Iingland, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province. 
there being two already, viz., English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant tine 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge ‘‘St. 
Patrick’ and since that year three other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 


The Irish Constitution is governed in India 
by a Grand Inspector for India who is 
Wor. Bro. Mr. Justice Munroe of the Lahore 
High Court. He has two Grand Inspectors, one 
for the Bombay Presidency, who is Wor. Bro. 
A. Finan, and one for Bengal who is Wor, Bro, 
HE. A, Rodgers. 

-Rleven Lodges are working In India at the 
followings placcs: 
Bombay. 
Nos, 319, 419, 648. 
Calcutta, 
Nos. 268, 382, 464, 465. 490 and 567, 

Lahore, 

No. 19. 

Simla. 

No. 458. 


Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

rs five English Districts are constituted as 
under :-~- 


Bengal. * 
Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Ex, Comp, 
Eric Studd, M.L.A, (P. A. G, Soj.) 
Madras 
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19 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Fxcellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag, C.1.E., I.C.S. 
Bombay. 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A.C. Bromham, 

Grand Superintendent, 
Punjab. 
22 Chupters. Most, Ex. Comp. Rev. Canon 


G. D. Barnes, 0.1.K., O.3.E., V.D., Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent. 
Burma, 
Chapters. Most Ex. Comp. D. 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent, 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
Reparate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
Districs Grand Chapter of India is at 
resent ruled by M. Ii. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 

. Billimoria, Kt., M.B.4., ¥.P., under whom 
there are about 32 Chapters in India, The 
Grand Secretary of all Scottish Freemasonry 
in Indla is also District Grand Scribe FE. of 
Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter In Calcutta. 


“I 


N. ON. 


Freemasonry in India. 


Mark Masonry.—Under England, Mark 
Masonry Is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into scpa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master js also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengni. 
24 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Eric Studd, P.G.M.O., 
District Grand Master. ; 


Bombay. 


18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. C. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 


Madras. 


16 Lodges. Rt. Wor. Bro. George Tounsend 

Poag, 0.LE., 1.C.8., District Grand Master, 
Punjab. 

12 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-Col. H. L. O. 
Garrett, M.A., F.R.H.S., District Grand . 
Master. 

Burma, 
Lodges. Rt. W, Bro. Nasarwanjce Nowrojcc 
Parakh, M.D., District Grand Master. 


The Mark degree !s incorporated with the 
Royal Arch degree in lrish Chapters. The Mark 
degree is worked in some S, C. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M, and other degrees can be obtained.S. C, 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. The Mark 
degrce In Scottish Craft Lodges is conferred 
by the Rt, Wor. Master as the 8. ©. Craft 
does not recognise the ceremony of Rt. W. 
Mark Master, This is confined strictly to 
Chapters. Each Chapter has a Lodge of M. 
M. M, working under its charter. Separate 
charters for Mark Lodges are only issued by 
the G. Chapter of Scotland. 


Royal Ark Mariner.—The Royal Ark 
Mariner degree is worked in the English Con. 
stitution by Jodges attached to Mark lodges. 
Its ruler is the District Grand Mark Master and 
only Mark master Masons can take this degree, 

There are 11 R. A, M. Lodgea under Bengal, 
4 under Bombay, 4 under Madras and 4 under 
Punjab. 


Other Degrees.—There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
ia also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction, There are fourteen 
18th Degree Ohapters working in India, 


The Red Cross of Constantine has two 
Conclaves working in India. With them are 
worked the degrees of K.H.S. and Kt. of St, 
John. They are governed by the Grand 
Council in England direct, 

The Conclaves working in India are :-— 

No. 43 Bombay and No, 160, Simla, 


The Order of the Secret Monitor has 
7 lodges under Bombay and 6 under Madras. 

Benevolent Associations.—FEach District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows In poor 
elrcumstances. 


Freemasonry in India. 


Aji information will be given to persons cn-! 
titled by the District Grand Secretary in each: 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 


D.G.S., Bengal. 


HW. Barker,P, D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Caleutta. 


DB. G. §., Bombay. 

Khan DBahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R. 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Strect, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. @.S8., Burma. 
HI. Friedlander, D.G.8., E.C., Rangoon. 


Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. 
Dr. Sir aoe B, Nariman; Kt., 


K, ¥. Grand Master, 
dD. W. eh hhurn, J. P., P.M. 
490 ea Grand Master De pute. 


YT. 1. Taunton, LCS. J, P., P.M. 
742, R. W. M. 1041... Subs, 
Lt.-Col, J. Galbraith Gill, R.A. 


Grand Master. 


M.C., D.S.0., O.B.K., M.C., 
H.P.G.W., P.M. 389 G. Supdt., Northern 
Tgdia. 

C. Lindsay, H.P.G.M., Dep., 
H.S.G.D. (Seot), P.M. 783 a. Supdt., 


Central Thdia, 

H.P.S.G.M., 
sh ae ua Southern India. 
.G, Supdt., as- 
tern India. 


Morley Williams, 
P.M. 568 
A. Logan, PCW. P.M. 813 


I’. B. Ady, T1.2.8.G.M, H.8.4.D. 
(Scot.), P. M.in 1377..@.  Supdt., Burma. 


Minoehchr A. Vakil, P. M. 800 ..Senior Grand 


Warden. 
If. V. P.M, 474 and 
813 se . Senior Grand Warden. 


Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit 
Singh Anand, P.M. 69L Senior Grand War- 


den. 
A. Gi. P.M. 

1206 0 .. Senior Grand Warden 
J. Mayman, P. M. 1066 .. Junior Grand Warden, 
Dr. R. M. Bradhyy, P.M. 113i) .. Junior Grand 


Ferrand, 


Major Cam phe!) 


Warden, 
R, Beard, P.M. 1090 and 1290 Junior Grand 
Warden. 

Tt..-Col. MW. M. PEeyenson; P.M. 
691 i ae Junior Grand Warden. 


Khan Bahadur 7. C. Mistree, 

HP. BLM. 506andin 104L Grand Secretary. 
M. A, Chaiwalla, J.P., P.M. 

bez Grand Chaplain 
J. Winterbottom, P.M. 61 Grand Chap- 


ain, 
S.V.C. Reddy, P.M. 756 Grand Cha plain. 
J. A. Tutt, P.M. 661 a 337 Grand Chaplain, 
Hormasji P. Kharas, P. M. 506 

and 800 ‘ Grand Treasurer. 
Jehangir H. Sora bji, TP P.M. 
342 and in 1366 Senior Grand Deacon. 
ALD. eee P.M. 338 awa in 

691 .. Senior Grand Deacon. 


I. C, Gray, P. M. 389 . Senior Grand Deacon. 
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D. G@.S., Madras, 


S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. G. Reg. 

freemasons’ Hall, fgmore, Madras, 
D. G@. S., Punfab. 

G. Reeves Brown, R.A.G., D.C., Froamasons, . 
Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.—It has two Bene- 
volent Funds known as, (1) Scottish Masonic 
Fund of Benevolence (India), and (2) Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India, 
For information regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be made to Khan Bahadur 


.Jehangeer C, Mistree, J.P., 17, Murzban Road, 
‘ Bombay, 


S. FP. I. for the year 1936-37 :— 


Bors RB. Gadgil, I.M.8., P. M. 
Senior Grand Deacon. 

N. eal P. M. 1031 and 
in 1384 -Ssnior Grand Deacon. 
C. H. Moss, P. M. 1205 .Senior Grand Deacon. 


H. H. Nawab Sir ayed Rvza Ali 
Khan, K.C.S8.1., P. M. 1384 . Grand 


Deacon. 


Senior 


M. FE. _Sewlrs, P. M. 587 and in 
1388 ..dunior Grand Deacon. 


8. N. Tara Pp. M. 735 and 

in 363 .. .. Junior Grand Deacon. 
D. i. Brown, P. M. 584 Junior Grand Deacon. 
W. L. Roberts, P. M. 702 Junior Grand Deacon, 
J.8. Krishna, P M. 1053 Junior Grand Deacon. 
Ramji Das V. aishya, Pr. M. 1101 Junior Grand 
Deacon, 
C. J. Johnson, P. M. 1324Juntor Grand Deacon, 
K. Hodgson, P. M. 594 .. Grand Architect. 
A. Allison, P. M. 783 .. Asst. Grand Architect 
Hakeem Syed Ali, P. M. 787 Asst. Grand 


Architect. 
J. Kornohan, P. M. 735..Asst. Grand Architect. 


Cownsji O. Oomrigar, J. P., P. 
M. 800 . ; .. Asst, Grand Architect, 


Dr. J. H. L. Batliwalla, P.M. 
1069 Asst, Cand Architect, 


Jyrus B, Minwalla, P. M, 1253 .Asst. Grand 


Architect. 
A.N. Dutt, P. M. 1273 . Asst. Geand Architect. 
S.S. Jaswant Singh, P. M. 1364 Grand Jeweller, 
Sudhindra Nath Bose, P. M. 
404 F -Avst. 
Dr. K. N. Sshiar, Pp, M. 475, 
1069, & in 800 & 1363 Asst. Grand Jeweller, 
M. A. Babaycon, P. M. 563 Asst. Grand Jeweller. 


W. RR. ean a M. 634 and 
in 1364 .. Asst. Grand Jeweller. 


Dr. HN. Hukku, P. M.6144 Avst. Grand Jeweller. 
A. Cooke, P.M. 909 .. Asst. Grand Jeweller 
G. H. Ellis, P. M. 1068 .. Asst. Grand Jeweller. 


Grand Jeweller. 


J. G, Holland, P. M. 337.Grand Bible Bearer. 
G. H. Ford, P. M. 909 -Grand Bible Bearer. 

RH, a ee = si 342 and 
inl -Grand Zend Avesta 
Bearer. 


Dadabhoy F. Dhalla, P. M. 1366 


and in 342 »-Grand Zend Avesta Bearer. 
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Office Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. 


Khan Saheb F. HH. Begheralt, 

P.M. 691 = -Grand Koran Bearer. 
wea nee M. T. Kakez zai, P. 

M.1 -Grand Koran Bearcr. 
Pesca a Dalal, Py M. 563 ..Grand Gita 


Bearer. 

dW i Bankers See PP. M. 
569 : .- Grand Gita Bearcr. 
A. Vorhaid, YP. M. “490 


F. Newing, P.M. 568 .. Asst. 
‘er. 
Kk. J. Barnes, P. M. 611..Aset. Grand Die of 
OT, 
R. G. Hardman, P. M. 634 Asst. Grand DN. a 


remonics. 
Grand Dir. of 


T. Richardson, P. M. 735.Asst. Grand Dir. of 
Ceremonies. 
D. G. Smollett, R. W. M. 1066 . Asst. Grand Dr. 


of Cer. 

D. Blackery, P. M.1208 Asst. Grand a of 
OT, 

Framroz D. Mehta, P. M. 1298 . Asst. Grant Dir. 


of Cer. 
Dr. J. E. Frenchman, P. M. 343. Grand Bard, 
Dr. Gade R. Tyangar, P. M.1065. Grand Bard. 
P.M. aaa aac: P, mt 
114 Grand Bard. 
C. F. Sie. R. Ww. M. 1279 Grand Bard: 
A. MacKenzie, P. M. 1342 ; Grand Bard. 
Pundit Sham all, R. W. M. 1384 Grand Bard. 
a. D. PeavONEs R. W. M. 338 Grand Sword 


Bearer. 
Ratonshaw R. Daruwalla, P. M. 

506 . Asst. Grand 
P.M. 
Grand 
CeO, R. W. M. 

Asst. Grand 
B. M. Mana, P, M. 1233 Asst. 


Sword Bearer. 
Kaikhusroo A. Dibash: 
800 and in 1366 Asst. 
A. E. 

1205 


Sword Bearer. 


Sword Bearer. 
Grand Sword 
Benrer. 

Sorab P. Davar, P. M. 1297 Asst. Grand 
Sword Bearer. 

R. D. Sidhwa, P. M. 1363 Asst. Grand 
Sword Bearer. 


Rao Saheb R. N. Nayampalili, 
R. W. M.1388 Asst. Grand 


H. M. Winn, P. M. 691 


Sword Bearer, 


Grand Direetor of 


Musie. 

J. Williamson, R. W. M. 474 ..Asat. Grand 
Director of Music. 

W. R. Craig, R. W. M. 783. Axst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

J. E. Thomas, R. W. M. 1163 .. Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

J. N. Stevens, P. M. 389 Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

L, A. Pym, R. W. M.1324 ~~... Asst. Grand 
Director of Music. 

D. Macbeth, R. W. M. 1365 Agst. Grand 
Director of Music 

C. Pearce, R. W. M. 363 Grand Organist 
H. Brook, P. M. 1326 Grand nent 
Bearer 

H. B. Mukadam, P.M.475 .. Asstt. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 

Hormnurji A. Dalal, P. M. 485 .. Asst. Grand 


Standard Bearer. 


.. Grand Director of Cc- 


Freemasonry in Indta. 


S. F. 1. for the year 1936-37.—contd. 


B. F. Boywalla, P. M. 563 Asst. Grand 
Standard Bearer. 

Nawab Syed Mohommed Mu- 
zuifer, R. W. M. 787... Asst. Grand Standard 


Bearer, 

T. S. gone Rao, P. M. 
110 . ASst. Grand Standard Bearer. 
seamil C. Aga, P. M, 1233 Asst. Grand 


Standard TRearer. 
Hiran Tal Mukherji, R. W. M. 
371 . President of Grand Stewards. 
Dr. Maneck S. If. Mody, R. W. 
M. 702. President of Grand Stewards. 
dhs K. Rajkotwalla, R. W. 
742 ‘ President of Grand Stewards, 
iD. "Alien, R. W. M. 1064 President of 
Grand Stewards. 
M.F. Wadia, R. W.M.1069 .. Preisident of 
Grand Stewards. 
T. RB. Rajaram, R. W. M.1148. ~=President of 
Grand Stewards, 
Rao Pahadur R. N. Tawde, J. 
P. R. W. M. 1298 .. President of Grand 
Stewards. 
F. B. Vachha, R. W. M. 342 .. Viee-President 
of G. Stewards. 
Naorosjee K. Mechta, R. 


W. M. 
5OG .. Vice-President of G. Stewards. 
W. IL. Ragot, R. W. M. 634 .. Vice-President of 


G. Stewards, 
RR. OY. MOEEIAOH, R. W. M. 
813 ; .. Viee-President of G, Steward. 
H. 8. Takanawa lin, R. W. M. 
1297... Vice-President of G. Stewards. 
T. M. P. Moore, R. W. M. 
1364 —«. Vice- President of G, Stewards, 
C. KE. R. W. 
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Monmotho Nath ‘Dutt, R. W.M. 
404 . Asst, 
Phirozsnaw ii, Chie hgur, R. W. 

M. 84... .Asst. Grand 
R. Tomlinson, W. M. 

208 ; Asst, Grand 
K.V. Nagaraja Heies R. W. M. 

129 . Asst. Grand 
M. “4 WwW. M. 

1296 . Asst, Grand Marshal, 
C. Gedge, R. W. M.1326. Asst. Grand Marshal. 
William Stuart, R. W. M. 1342 Aset. Grand Mar- 


shal, 
Capt. AN L. Annett, J. P., R. W 
M.8 ; Grand Tnner Guard. 


Atwood, 
ae “Grand Marshal, 


Marshal. 
Marshal, 


Grand 


Th. 
Marshal, 


Marrhal. 


Kapur, R. 


L. P. ae R. w. M. 644 Asst. Grand Inner 
Guard, 

Dr. an a Bhiwandiwalla, R. W. 
M.8 ~Asst. Grand JInner Guard. 

G. T eee R, . M. 
909 : -Asst. Grand Inner Guard, 

a Venkata Rao, R. W. M. 
-Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

n oT Sidwell, R. W. M. 
1127 -Axst. Grand Inner Guard, 

M. P. M.  Dadieethna, P. M. 
1363 —C«w .Asst. Grand Inner Guard, 
Dr. H. F. Pavri, Pp. M. 1366 Asset. Grand 


Inner Guard. 


W.H. Perkins, P. M. 702 Grand Tyler. 


Po ements ek een te ate 


Number of 


& ‘reemasonry in India, 





be ees eens Se eee ee nee ren wae e. 


Daughter Lodges working under the Jusrisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 


Lodge. 
337 Hope .. 
338 Perseverance 


342 


363 


371 St. David in the Kast 


389 
404 
474 
475 
485 
190 
506 
526 
563 
568 
569 
582 
584 
587 
994 
611 
634 
644 
661 
691 
702 
735 
742 
756 
783 
787 


800 
813 


828 
831 
834 


Rising Star of W. 1. 
343 St. Andrews in the Kast 


Victoria 


St. Paul 


St. Thomas in the Hast 


Endeavour 
Barton 
Harmony 
Caledonia 
Rising Sun 
Rajputana 
Salem 
Southern Cross 
Morland 
Northern Star 
Hamilton 
Islam ., 
Kindred Hope 
Bonnie Doon 
Hope & Sincerity 
Independence 
Caledonia 
Bolan .. 
Level .. 
Hubli .. 
Royal Jubilee 
Kikram 
Charity 
Hyderabad 
Zoroaster 
Albyn 

The Scots 
Clair .. 


Peace and Harmony 


909 Cataract ea 


Karachi. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Poona, 
Belgaum, 
Calcutta, 
Mhow. 
aleutta, 
Caleutta, 
Lonavla, 
Karachi, 
Bombay, 
Bombay. 
Necmnuch, 

. Ahmedabad, 
Oorgaun, 
Hyderahad (Dn.). 
Anantapur. 
Surat, 
Bombay. 
Nasirabad, 
Colombo. 
Ahmedabad, 
Lucknow, 
Meerut. 
Quetta. 
Kirkee. 
Hubli. 
Sholapur, 
Secunderabad, 
Bandikui. 
“Hyderabad (Dn.). 
Bombay, 
Caleutta. 
Bombay, 
Meerut. 
Rangoon. 

. Gokak Falls, 


All Scottish Freemasonry in India :-— 


NAME OF LODGE, 


Number of 
Lodge. 

928 Heather 
957 Coronation 

1031 Elysium 

1041 Impcrial Brotherhood 

1053 Hanthawaddy 

1064 Sir Charles Napier 

1055 Nicopolis 

1066 Forman 

1068 St. Andrew 

1069 Beaman 

1090 Gibbs .. 

1101 Scindia 

1108 Godavery 

1127 St. James in the ast 

1131 Calcutta Kilwinning 

1148 Asoka 

1163 Imperial 

1205 Dorie .. 

1208 Universal Peace 


1233 Temperance & Benevolence. 
. Rawalpindi & Murree. 


1256 Black Mountain 
1273 Karachi 

1279 Wallace 

1281 
1290 Star of the South 
1206 Wilson 

1297 Jennings 

1298 Bharat 

1324 Masjid-i- Suleman, 
1326 Tawngpeng 

1342 Madras 

1363 Sohrab Bharoocha 
1364 Murree 

1365 Singu .. en 
13¢6 K. R. Cama .. 
1377 Ady 

1384 Afghan 

1888 Mother India 


Universal Brotherhood 


NAME O} LODGE. 


Munner, 
Khandwa. 
Simla. 
Bombay. 
Insein. 


liyderabad, Sind. 


Vizianagaram, 
Bombay. 

_ Lahore. 
“Bom bay, 
Bangalore. 
Gwalior, 
Rajahmundry, 
Calcutta, 
Calcutta, 
Madras, 

Delhi. 
Calcutta, 
Barrackpore. 
Karachi. 


Karachi. 
Kanchrapara. 
Amritsar, 
Bangalore. 
Bannu. 
Bombay, 
Bombay. 


Maidani Nuftun, (S.P.) 


Namtu. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 


Murree & Rawalpindi. 


Chauk, Burma, 
Bombay. 
Insein, 
Rampur. 
Bombay. 
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Scientific 


Zoological Survey of India.—It was 
established in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was conVerted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Gcologicaland Botanica] Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
Systematic collections since 1814. Organiscd 
zoological {nvestigation in India has thus been in 
continuous proc for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoologica) and Anthropological Section 
was established asaseparate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent of the Indian Museutn has been a zoologist, 
and among the officers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well-known members as 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Anrandale. 


The Survey is unique and that all its officers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
Investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled ‘Anthropological 
Bfilletins from the Zoologica] Survey of India.” 


Botanical Survey.—The Botanical Survey 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- 
dent of the Royal Botanic Garden,Calcutta. There 
is a staff at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work andat the Indian Museum a curator 
who isengaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona operations in Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona products to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution in Upper India. 


Tho existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geologica] Survey, has both a cultura] 
and an economic justification. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a | Bod teat Govern- 
ment should acquaint itself with the phssical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability—consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches into the 
systematics, physiology, ecology,and histology of 
rlantlife—the work accomplished in pure botany 
atthe Royal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and 
far-reaching infl:ence upon the development of 
Agricultural Scicncc and Forestry in India. 


Survey of India.—The first authoritative 
map of India was published by D’Anville in 
1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still Jargely in French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. 


The Survey of Indja may be said to have been 
founded in 1767—ten years after the battle of 
Plagsey—when Lord Clive formally appointed 
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Major James Rennel the first Surveyor Gencralof 
Bengal, at that time the mostimportant of the 
East India Com pens possessions, thorgh there 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay. 


Rennell’s maps were originally military 
reconnaissances and latterly chained surveys 
bared on astronomically fixed pointe, and do not 
pretend to the accuracy of modern maps of 
India based on the riyid system of triangulation 
commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from — 
its benefits. 


From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work. 

Geodesy Mcans the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the carth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact “figure’’ of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. This 
system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
graphica] and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not be fitted together. 


A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can be suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of these which 
are carried out in India: 

Precise levelling for the detcrmination «of 
heights ; 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide Tables 
tor forty-one ports between Sucz and Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and furce of 
gravity ; 

Astronomical] observations to 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and meteorological observations 
at Dehra Dun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earth's crust, which have recently led to a 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Surveys—In the past this 
department used to carry out the 


determine 


arge scale 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
still conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 


Though revenue survey Js primarily a record 
| of individual property Loundaries and is con- 
| cerned with the surface features, ground levels 
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and exact geographical position essential to a‘ 


topographical survey, it was on the whole found 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 


By 1905 however, allthe Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of modern topographical maps in 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 


This new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detafied infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and—more 
recently —air traffic requirements. 


It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
veriodically every thirty years. Owing however 


to the war and more recent retrenchments only | 
two-thirds of the programme had been completed ; 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale for the ' 


less important areas, 


Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles—an area com- 
parable to that of Mngland—are carried out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 50 years old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
hachures; such changes in town sites, canals 
- and communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information. 


Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, in consequence of which the modern sur- 
vey of India cannotnow be completed before 1050. 


The obsolescence of the present series of 
modern maps of India is acknowledged, 


In 1905a Commission sat to consider the exis t- 
ing maps of India. It was estimated that it 
would take about 25 years to complete a survey of 
the sub-continent ; but the War, followed by 
retrenchment campaigns, delayed progress 
vreatly, Out ofa total of 1,884,687 square miles, 
which is the area of India including Burma, 
1,251,528 square miles have now been mapped, 
and it is hoped that the remaining third will 
be done in about 15 years time, 


While some of these unsurveyed places are in 
remote tracts like the Naga hills of Assam and 
the hich Himalayas, most are accessible, Large 
areas in Central Burma, Eastern Bengal, North 
Bihar, South Bombay, (ujrat, Sind and 
Western Rajputana bave yet te be mapped on 
modern lines, 


The work is now being done by 10 parties 
distributed all over India, including the 
Himalayas, where one party operates from April 
to June till the rains start and again from 
September till such time as work is rendered 
impossible by cold, Yor the other parties the 
winter iy their ftleld season, the rains being 
devoted to drawing, 


Tt Is not yet known what will happen to the 
survey of Burma as a result of the separation of 
that country from India. It is likely that the 
present Survey of India will carry on the work, 
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Burma bearing her share of the cost. The 
activities of the Survey of India have gone 
beyond the borders of India in the past. Nepal, 
for instance, was surveyed and mapped at the 
request of the local authorities in 1927. 


Large Scale Surveys,—Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerous 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the l-inch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 


Miscellaneous.—While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted © 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 


Forest and cantonment surveys ; 
Riverine, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 


Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 


Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States, 


The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Reports and all diagrams for patents. 


The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-oliicials, by rasintalnifi¢ a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing Instruments 
which would otherwise have to be imported 
from abroad, 


Military Requirements and Air Survey.—The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern military requirements, especially in 
air survey, 


In view of its high military importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
latest methods of mapping from photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally, 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Royal Air Force or the Indian Air 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum, 


Administration is by the Surveyor Genera) 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. 


The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are | 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into which the country is divided; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South Indja) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General, 
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Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun in 
addition to his topographical survey Circle, 


Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 

ublications may be addressed either to the 

eadquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose aid- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun; Direc- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla; Director, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong ; Officer in charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore; and Officer-in-Charge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo. 


Indian Science Congress.—The Indian 
Science Coneress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof, P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L 
Simonsen. ‘These two gentlemen worked jointl_ 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress. 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under. 
takes the management of the Congress finances anc 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con 
gress. The objects arc (1) to encourage rescarcl 
and to make the results generally known amon: 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunitie 
for personal intercourse and_ scicntific com. 
panionship and thus to overcome to some exten: 
one of the chicf drawbacks in the life of worker: 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interes( 
in science; for this end the Congress is hele 
nt different centres annually, and eventin, 
lectures open to the public form an importan' 
part of the proceedings of cach Congress. 

The Congress, whichis progressive and vigor: 
ous, meets in January each year. The proceed: 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Loca 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidentia 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. ‘Fhe President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn, 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Rotany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund Association.— 
This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and asristance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countrics in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
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the business of the Association should be ifow 
made more representative incharacter. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
official members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 


The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year, The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scicntifie Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also meet in December and 
examine all the proposals for research work 
and recommend a scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association. 


The official organ of the Association is the 
‘*Indian Journal of Medical Research,”* which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes ‘‘ Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,”’ which are supplementary 
to the ‘* Journal ’’, 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 


The preicipel inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Central organisation, 
‘ocated at Kasauli and Karnal; plague research 
at the Maffkine Institute, Bombay; cholera 
nquiries of different classes and under different 
‘esearch workers at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine and at Kasauli, Shillong and 
Madras; kala-azar inquiry at Calentta and 
Kasawi; nutritional research by Major Genl. 
‘Sir Robert McCarrison at the Nutritional Re- 
‘earch Institute, Coonoor; anti-rabic vaccine — 
inquirvat Kasauli; and inquiries classified under 
helminthology, dracontiasis and flliarisis, mater- 
nal mortality and morbidity in childbirth, biono- 
mics and early stages of phlebotomus, protozoal 
parasites, cancer in India, skin diseases (actino- 
™ycosis, tinea imbricata, favus, ringworm, 
soriasis, mulluscum contagiosum, pityriagia 
‘ubra), indigenous drugs, drug addiction and 
tatistics (charts showing weekly deaths from 
holera, small-pox and plague in the major 
rovinces), 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
mnjoys international recognition, is constantly 
sailed upon to advise as to the best methods for 
nalaria prevention in India, As part of the 
tivities of this organisation and in commemo- 
‘ation of Sir Ronald Ross’ intimate association 
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with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Expcrimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latcst methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and ia order to assemble all facts relating to 
majaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the ‘‘ Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India,’’ of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 


The programme for cach year involves an 
expenditure of Rs.10 lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations, 


Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tious of the Department and a large amount of 
iufurmation is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are published without delay aud every 
endeavour is made to induce private firms 
to take up the exploitation of the mincrals 


| 


discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and: 
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fussils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public gallerics of the Indian Muscum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scicntificully valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills. a range 
which tor hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, af a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus, The Geolopical Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to cducational institutions. 
‘Lhe knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Department is also oftén able to 
advise on problems concerned with the supply of 
water. AS a result of the kuowledge gained 
concerning the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposits of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
concerning the conservation of the mineral 
resources of the country. The investigation 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorites 
which fall in) India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and {denti- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey inelude the 
Memoirs, Records and Vusleontologia Tudica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 
POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and 
of India is vested in an officer designated 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
whose office is attached ty the Department 
of Industries aud Labour of the Government of 
India. For the efficient working of the Depart- 
ment there is a Finance Officer, Posts and Telc- 
graphs, and Jx-oflicio Deputy Secretary, 
Finance Department. There is also a Deputy 
Director-General, Finance, attached to the office 
of the Director -Gencral of Posts and Telegraphs 
who assists the D. G. generally in examining 
matters containing financial implications, The 
superior staff of the Direction, in addition to 
the Director-General himself, consists on the 
postal side of one Senior Deputy Director- 
General, one Deputy Director-General (postal 
services), five Assist, Deputy Directors-General 
and one Personal Assistant to the Director- 
‘General. 


Telegraphs 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into eight circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Central, Madras, Punjab and North-West 
‘frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 


Baluchistan, Bach of the first seven is in charge 
of a Postmaster-General and the Sind and 
Baluchistan Cirele is controlled by a Director, 
Posts & Telegraphs, The Central Circle 
comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana 
Agencies. With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma 
Circle was separated from the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Administration, and it started its 
career under a separate administration under the 
new Government of Burma. 


The Heads of Circles are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respeetive circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
hy railways, inland stcamers, and air services. 
All the Postmasters-General are provided with 
Deputy and Assistant Postmasters-General 
while in the Sind and Baluchistan Circle, the 
Director is assisted by an Assistant Director, 
The eight Postal Circles are divided into 
Divisions, each in charge of a Superintendent 
of Post Offices or Railway Mail Service as the 
case niay be and each Superintendent is. assisted 
by a certain nuniber of officials styled Inspector , 
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Generally there is a head post office at the 
headquarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
sulordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of tho Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the VPostmastere-Gencral, 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head officc become £0 onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of thcm, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Puostmasters are cmploy- 
ed. The more important of the offices sub- 
ordinate to the head office are designated sub- 
offices and are usually established only in 
towns of some importance. Sub-offices transact 
all classes of postal business with the public, 
submit accounts to the head offices to which 
they are subordinate incorporating therein the 
accounts of their branch offices, and frequently 
have direct dealings with Government local sub- 
treasuries. The officer in charge of such an 
office works it cither single-handed or with the 
nesistance of one or more clerks according to 
the amount of business. 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Branch offices arc small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge cithee of departmental 
officers on smal] pay or of cxtrancous agents, 
such as school masters, shop-keepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
dutics in return for a small remuncration. 


The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
‘d to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
"not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 


Jn accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in furce since 1888, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offiecs, 
The yolicy is to inercase telegraph facilitics 
everyWhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph officers Working 
under the contro) of the Post Office. 


The Inland Tariff (whih is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


below) is as follows :— 
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Letters. 


Net exceeding onc tola 
And every additional tola 


Book and pattern packets. 
For the first two and a half tolas or 
fraction thereof .. ‘ 
For every additional two and a half tolas, 
or fraction thereof, in excess of two 
2 and a half tolas .. - 2 me 
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Postcards, 
Single  .. 9 piles. 
Reply lanna 6 pies. 


(The postage on cards of private nanutacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 


Parcels (prepayment comptisory). 
Parcelsnot exceeding 800 tolas in weight: — 
Rs. a. 
Not exceeding 40 tolas .. . O 4 


For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight .. - O 4 


Registration js compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 


These raves are not applicable to parcel: 
for Ceylon and Portuguese India. 
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Registration fee. Ba. a. 
For each lotter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 8 


Ordinary Moncy Order fees, 
On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 .. 0 2 


On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Rs, 25 — “8 ie 

On any sum exceeding Rs, 25 
Ra, 600 a@ ee ee eer ee 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas: 

for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 

mainder does not exceed Rs. 10, the charge’ 

for it shall be only 2 annas. 


upto 


In the case of money ordcrs for Ceylon and. 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee Moncy orders ure applicable, 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Telegraphic money order fees.—The same as, 
the fees for ordinary moncy orders plus a' 
telegraph charge calculated at tho rates for 
Inland telegrams for the actual numbcr of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ‘‘ Express’? or as an ‘“* Ordinary ” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
telegraphic money order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below :— 


Ezpress—Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word, 

Ordinary.—Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 


money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 


Value-payable fees.—These are calculated on 
the amount specified for romittance to the 
sender and are the same aa the fees for ordinary 
money orders, 


Insurance fees, 

Where the value insured does not exceed 
Ns. 100 ae ou ee a 
Where the value insured execeds Rs, 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 150 : 


Where the value insured exceeds Rs, 150 
but does not exceed Rs. 200 .. se 
For overy additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs, 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 


Yor every additional Rs, 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 .. 34 


As regards Portuguese India see 
Tariff, 

Acknowledgment fce.—Kor 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Aden, to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except 
as indicated below), is as follows :-— 
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Forel: 


each = registercd 


Letters, 
To Great Britain and) 
Northern Ireland, 24 anoas for the first 


ounce and 2 annas, 


for each additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 


Egvyt (including the 
Sudan) and all Bri- 
tish Colonies, Domi- 
nions and possessions 
except Palestine and 


Transjordan, . 

To other. countrics, }) 
colonies or places | 3 annas for the fret. 
exccpt to <Aden, ounce and 2 annas 
Ceylon and Portu- | for each additional 
guese India to which P ounce or part of 
Indian inland rates | that weight. 
apply. J 

Postcards, 8ingle os es .. 2 annas. 

si Reply oe oe .. 4 annas, 


Printed Papers.—j anua for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers.—Y¥or a packet not excced- 
ing 10 ounces in weight .. 3$ annas, 
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For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. Janna. 


Samples.—14 annas for first 4 ounces and j 
anna per 2 ouncos thereafter. 


7 


Parcels. 


Parcel postage varicsfor different countrice 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
inthe Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
tclating to the rates of postage on parcels for 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below :-— 


{2} Parcels not excoeding 20 ibs. in welght 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northerr Ireland are forwarded 
as mailsto the British Pest Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows :— 


Vue Over- 
Gibraltar. dand. 
Rs.a.p. Rs.a.p. 


1 &89 1136 
2120 816 


For a purcel— 
Not over 3 Ibs. 
Over 3 Ibs., but not over 7 Ibs 
ws 8 11 3150 426 
» ll 20 6 30 7 30 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them -to destti- 
nation. 


ad LBD 93 


(it) Parcels which exceed 11 Ibs. but which 
do not exceed 50 Ibs. (the maxk 
mum slowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India . through the. 
niedium of the P. & O. S.N.Co., and 
are delivezed at destination under af- 
rangements made hy that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charze within a radius of one mile 
from the Company’s Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carricr’s charg es 
are levied from the addressecs Qn 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P.& 0. S8.N Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
lndia, but must, if they contain 
coin, ete., be insured during transtt 
wn India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be tranamitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value payable system. 
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Limits of Weight. 
Letiers,—4 lbs. 6 oz. 


Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, Malaya, the Straits Settlements. 
(including Labuan-British) and the Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Becliuanaland 
Protectoratc-—5 Ibs. 

To Aden or Ceylon—No limit. 

To all other destinations—4 Ibs. 6 oz. 


_ Samples—To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
Malaya, the Straits Settlements, (including 
Labuan-British) and the Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Pahang, Togo (British), the Union of South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate—5 Ibs. 

To Aden or Ceylon—200 tolas. 

To all other destinations—1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels.—11 lbs. or 20 Ibs. 


Limits of Size. 


Letters—35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 234 inches in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Ceylon—~-2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 


To all other destinations—35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23} 
inches in any one direction. If inform of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 


Note,—Printed papers sent open, i.c., without 
a cover or wrapper in the form of cards, whether 
folded or not, should not measure Jess than 4 
inches in Jength and 24 inches in width. 


Samplee—To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, Malaya, the Straits Settlements (includ- 
ing Labuan-British), and the Federated Malay 
States of Perak, Selangor, Negri-Sembilan and 
Pahang, the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 
and the Bechuanaland Protectorate—2 feet in 
length by 1 foot in width or depth. 


To all other destinations—35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 


nchesin any one direction. If in form of ro |, , 


Post Office Tariffs. 


dimensions in all cases are 39 inches in length 
plis twice the diameter and 31 inches in any 
one drection. 

Money Orders.—To countries on which money 


orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are asfollows :—~ 


Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 . O 8 
Oo any sum excccding Rs. 10 but not 
exceeding Ks. 26.. ‘% a ie 

0 6 


On any sum excceding Rs. 25... “a 
for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
docs not exceed Rs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 


To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows :— 


Rs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding £1 iis 4 
excecding £1 but nat exceeding 

£2 0 7 

£2 ig » £3, 010 

£3 is » £4 O18 

£4 » » £ 1 9 

£5 ‘* i ae ED 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 


ibe remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not excecd £1, the charge for it shall be 
4annuas; if it does pot exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas ; and if It does not 
exceed £4, the charge shall be 13 annas. 


Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 

only). 
Reyistration fee. 

For each letter, post-card & packet of printed 
or business papers and samples .. Sannas. 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Aden and 
Ceylon and of letters to Portuquese India— 
Insurance fees mentioned under “* Inland Tariff.” 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Burme, 
british Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles, and 
parcels to Portuguese India. 


Where the valine insured does not Annas. 
exceed Ra, 180 .. Se rv 44 

For every additional Is. 180 or 
fraction thereof Ks a 4} 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Greut 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 


available, 
Where the value insured does yot Annas 
exceed £ 12 ee oe. oe 4} 
For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof ce 3s 
Acknowledgment fee-—3 annas for each 


registered article. 1 anna in the case of registered 
mae addressed to Aden, Ceylon or Portuguese 
ndia. 


Telegraph Depariment. 


Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 
At the close of 1935-36 there were 103,568 
postal officials, 23,695 post. ollices, and 169,288 
niles of mail lines. During the year, 1,180 
nillion articles, including 43 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Rs. 67.4 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 40.5 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs. 796 millions were issued, 382 thousands of 
Indian Postal Orders tothe value of over Rs. 9 
lakhs were sold; a stun of Rs. 186.7 millions 
was collected for tradesmen and others on 
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V. P. articles; over 3.3 million insured articles 
valucd at 992.5 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7.2 million 
rupees was realised on parcels and letters from 
abroad ; pensions amounting to about Rs. 16.6 
millions were paid to Indian Military pensioners 
and nearly 15,000 Ibs. of quinine were sold to 
the public. On the 3lst March 1936, there were 
3,942,000 Savings Bank accounts with a total 
balance of Rs. 672.5 millions and 92,100 Postal 
Life Insurance policies with an aggregate 
assurance of Rs. 178.7 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs.—Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India inthe Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 


In pursuance of this policy- an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. ‘The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be eeparated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and theengineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officcr there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from ist April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-Gencral, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For tclegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work isin charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which isin charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi, This circle isin charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs, On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Witha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the cn- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 


Postmaster-General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1980. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-General. 


To help the Director-General in the 
administration of wircless matters, there is a 
Deputy Director-General, Wireless, who is 
assisted by two officers. 


The audit work of the Tetegraph Department 
ls, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

With effect from 1-4-1937 Burma Circle was 
separated from the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Administration. It now forms part of the 
Government of Burma’ which started its 
independent career on and from that date. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Burma or Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. 
The tariff for Inland telegrams is as follows :-— 

For delivery 
in India. 
Privute and State 
Express. Ordinary. 


Rs. a. Rs, a, 
Minimum charge ae nek 2 0 9 
Kach additional word over 8..90 2 01 


For delivery 

in Burma. 
Private and State. 
Express. Ordinary. 


Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Minimum charge i Pe 2 4 1 2 
Kach additional word over 8 0 4 0 3 


Yor delivery 


For delivery in 
in Ceylon. 


Lhasa (Tibet). 


Private and State. sar Ni 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

press. nary. press, nary. 

Rs. a. Reva. Rs, & Re.a. 

Minimum charge. 1 8 O12 20 1 90 
Bach additional 

word over 12.. 0 01 083 04 2 


The address is charged for. 
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cent 


Additional charges. 
Minimum for reply-pald Minimum charge 
telegram for an 
ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

each 100 words 


Multiple telegrams, 
or leas .. 
Collation .. 


.-One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length, 

Rs, 

(If both the officcs 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed ae 

Tf only one of tlie 
offices is closed. 1 


For acceptance of an 


Express _telogram 4 If the telegram 
during the hours has to pass 
when an office in through any 
closed, closed intcrme- 
diate Office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 


: Leach such office 1 


Signalling by flag or sema-( The usual in- 
phore to or from ships—per) land charge 
telegram plus a fixed 


fee of 8 ans. 
.-Amount actu-|Daily Letter Tclegrams— 


ally necessary | Minimum charge for 25 words. 


Boat hire 


Copies of telegrams each 100 
words of less .. 4 annas, 


For 
For delivery delivery 


Press telegrams, in India, in 
Ceylon, 
Ex- Ordi- Ex. 
press. nary. press. 
Rs.a. RKs.a. Ke. a, 


Minimum charge se 210 0 8 1 
Each additional 65 

words over 40 in 

respect of India, 

each additional four 

words over 32 in 

respectof Ceylon... 0 2 @ 1 0 2 
The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed, The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America, etc., are as 


Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Rs. a, Ra, a. Rs. a. 

Europe via I R C— 
Great Britain and Nor- 


thern Ireland .. 014 07 0 6 
Irish Vree State .. .1 0 08 0 5} 
Belgium .. is . 1 8 089 0 6 
Holland .. a -1 2 0 9 0 
Germany .. - .. 1 4010 0 7 
Switzerland - - 14010 0 7 
Spain Se is -- 1 4010 as 
France .... 1 8 0 ot 0 64] 
Italy City of the Vatican, 1 6 0 10% .. 

Other Offices .. -. 1 4 0.10 


ee 4 annas, 


Telegraph Department. 


Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a, 


Norway.— 

Svalbard ie 17 018% . 
Other Places es - 1 4010 0 7 
Bulgaria e .- 1 & O 1030 10 
Russia ->. oF 1 &6 0108 0 7 
Turkey ake -. 1 5 ea is 
Czecho-Slovakia -» 1 6 0.1030 7 
Union of South Africa 


and 8S. W. Africa via 
IRC... Js » 1 1d 
America via I R C— 
N.A. Cables. 


O 154 0 10} 


Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc. .. -» L111 0133} 0 9 
Manitoba - 22 1 ¢0121 
Vancouver B.C. . 2 3 1 130 12 
New York, Boston,etc. 111 01383 0 9 
Philadelphia, Washington 

et... ws = we L138 0145 0:10 
Chicago we - 2010 0121 
San Francisco, Seattle, 

etc, .. oe - 2 38 1 14012 
Buenos Aires... .. $3 4 110 1 21 
Rio de Janeiro .. pete 1 oe 
Valparaiso ea -- 3 42110 21 «274 
Jamaica ‘ . 3 4 110 1 1 
Havana on » 2 6 1 2012 


Urgent Telegrams— 
Rate double of ordinary rate. 


Code telegrams are accepted at 3/5 th of the 
ordinary rate (Vide clause 425, P, & 7. Quide.) 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices, 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 


Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sca from offices In India 
and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras or Port 
Blair the charge is thirteen annas per word 
ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) in 
iearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
upplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
fices in India transmitted to ships at sea 
hrough the coast stations mentioned in — 
he preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code, 

Rs. a. Rs. a, 


(1) All Government or Private 
Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 


in (2) to (4) below -. O18 O 8 
(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Ships 

of War or Ships of the ug 

Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 O 5 
(3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships - 912 0 % 


Telegraph Department. 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “R. P,” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 


Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the weck, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day fvllowing the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
taegroms with certain exceptions as stated 
pelow. 


The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimuin charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 


The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 


On Indian lincs Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 


The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressec. 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
1897-98 there were 60,305 miles of line ani 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 100,444 miles of linc including cable and 
490,676 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1936. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 97 (including 19 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
oe by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,308, 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures :— 
( Private 
State 
Pres: 


860,382 
35,910 


844,227 
631,427 


Inland ,. 
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1897-98, 1935-36. 

-  f Private 735,679 2,145,225 
Foreiga..¢{ State 9,896 29,220 
| Press 5,278 79,808 





coment 


5,764,415 17,250,738 


The outturn of the workshops during 1985-36 
represented a total value of Rs. 20,82,700. 


Wireless.—The tota] number of departmental 
wireless stations open atthe end of 1935-36 was 
thirty-five, viz., Akyab, Allahabad (two stations), 
Bassein, Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), 
Cheduba, Chittagong, Delhi (two stations), 
Diamond Island, Gaya, Jodhpur, Jutogh, Karachi 
(two stations), Lahore, Madras (3 stations), 
Nagpur, Ormara, Pasni, Peshawar, Port Blair, 
Rangoon (4 stations), Sandheads (two pilot 
vessels), Sandoway, Tavoy and Victoria Point 
of which only Cheduba, Ormara, Pasni, Port 
Blair and Victoria Point booked telegrams 
direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and thirteen worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily. With the separation of Burma from 
1-4-1937, the Wireless stations at Akyab, 
Bassein, Cheduba, Diamond Island, Rangoon, 
Sandoway, Tavoy and Victoria Point are no 
longer under the control of the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Administration. 


Telephones.—On the 31st March 1936 
the number ct telephone exchanges estab lished 
by the Department was 362 with 21,923 straight 
line connections and 4,029 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 207 were worked depart- 
mentally. ‘he number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 43,364 connections. 

The total staff employed on_ telegraphs, 
telephones and wirelesson the 3lst March 1936 
was 13,340. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1935-36 
wag Rs. 39,91,000 and Rs. 17,52,11,000 respec- 
tively. The reccipts for the year endcd 31st 


1935-36. March 1936 amounted to Rs. 11,47,57,000 and 
4,107,270 13,520,831 charges (including intcresé on capital outlay) 


of Rs. 11,47,10,000, the result being a net gain 
Ry, 47,000. 
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Public Health. 


The history of the Public Health departments 
in India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been alow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed onthe subject. ‘* The 
reason lies in the apatiy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
custonis Po bao to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of pablic cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have becn citected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and ever-populated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lics through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 


Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazeite of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 ef seq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 

rovinces making it a subject. directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers, This 
condition continues under the further Reform 
Act of ] 935, 


The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the Leaguc of Nations, 
concluded “‘ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India Is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.” He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that “in the land of the ox eart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car." 

The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1925 noted the 


introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fair- 
way to maturing but that in other provinces 
“with less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed,” But, he 
says, ‘‘ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section ot the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems: amid much futile and 
dastructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 


India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of Kngland and Wales, her death rate waa 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2} times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 44 times that of 
New Zealand. ‘‘The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, t.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhug and yellow fever, 
Tndia is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must,- adds the Commis- 
gioner, be obvious to all who think: ‘ Bricfly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. Itis not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation.’*’ ‘These observations are as truce 
to-day as when they were written. 


The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern © 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance of instituting a Centra} Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of. 
co-ordinating the policies and _ activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There is at present no 
Public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
oneimmediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an 
Actis likely to bo urged in the course of the 
revision of the Constitutional Reforms now in 
progress. 
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The following table of vital staviatics is taken from the Public Health Comiiinaionee g latest 
annua report + — 


_-Birth Rates (per mille ). ‘Death Rates (per 1 mille). 





Province. P ea - 

: revious revious 

1934, Byard: L 1934, | Be youre: 
Delhi i et ave Gi : 37 46 29 29 
Bengal .. ae i i 29 27 23 22 
Bihar and Ori ivsa cs os eg 32 3d 25 24 
Assam... 2 es es 30 29 19 19 
United Provinces <i ie se 35 36 26 24 
Punjab .. oo oe 38 41 26 26 
N. W. Frontier Province = ae 30 28 20 oh. 
Central Provinces and Berar .. ais 43 45 36 32 
Madras .. ee és ee es 35 37 2 Zt 
Coorg me xe a oe 2d 23 23 24 
Bombay .. oe ws o. aa 34 37 24 26 
Burma... ar sé ae os 29 28 20 19 
Ajmer-Merwara .. ae sie gat 34 33 29 26 
British India... aie “a ie | 34 35 | 24.9 “24 








Mortality during 1934. 

Chief Causes of Mortality.— There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin p»rasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the nunfver of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from al] other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1934 :— 





























D— Deaths, R- Ratio per mille. o 
eee eee is ene ye co aa aesae A 
Province. Cholera.| Small-pox.| Plague. Fevers. | and _ tory othor 
pL Diarrhoea. | Diseases. | causes, 
fare Ne ween Sevres eaten : : omer 
D. ee 615 . 40,873! 235! 3,151) 4, td 
N.W.F.P. R. Ae .3 rer 16.8 Li 1.3 
F 178 1,692 8,069; 461,317 12, 411 55,570 110,5 58 
Punjab 2B ao vai af 8.7 7 ae "4.4 
R| .. - ~ 5" 1. 2 6.7 
: 1,903 4,817 47,688 970,289: 18,140) 46,567 16¢ 
U. Provinces gp se a cant 19.2 4 iar a 0 
Bihar and sD.| 57,289 30, ae 5,411 670 3889 oy a 7,348 187, 371 
Orissa R 1.5 1 17.1 i 2 4.8 
Bengal D.| 50,742 8,! 206 1) -764,492/ 53,94 re 85,118} 214,206 
. os 5 1 r 2 
CP.&B bD 97.399 2989 967 302, 119 38,0 5 45 re 161, Fr 
me 1 362 Bois] 13 s07|. 201,406 ee il 106 x} 189,888 
Y.| 11,362 916 ‘ 201,405 Pp 0 b, 568 0,6 852 
Bombay RY oa "2 : -S , 8.9 72 4p a4 
D.| 18,158 18,088 2,3 325.050 97,844 107,742 5729 
Madras R. 4 ome aie 6.9 2.1 2.3 11.8 
4 D. 1 45 10 2,801 Wi 152 610 
Coorg 4 - 3 1 ; 17 1.1 ‘ o S09 
( 9 - 779 8,195 37,17 
Aglani > +4 3 ‘ 206 : sea 8 es ie $41 - ee 
22 318 04,167 5,031 12 01 32,617 
eae Dj} 82 601 2,318 1167 ; 
“LR. wl : se 7.5 af 1 10.6 
Ajmer Mer- sD. ] 438 a 11,939 423) 1, ie 1,990 
wara. R 8 20.8 7 3.6 


ve ae . ee . of 
} | 3,95 57,077| 285 ‘ 1,707,272 
British India D. oes sta se) mes eee 483, ons sani 








Statistical: health reports for all India are ‘always. inevitably submitted are belated ‘owing ¢ to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated, 
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The Public Health Commissioner in his 
most reeently published report, which concerns 
the year 1934, shows the density of population 
per square mile throughout India to average 
310, the infantile mortality 187 per 1,000 and 
the vital index 135.48. He points out that 
the death rate and the infantile mortality 
rate were both higher and the birth rate 
tower than in the preceding year. ‘ Such 
fluctuations in the recorded rates must be 
expected under our presentsystem of registration 
and too much stress should not be laid upon 
them.’ The annual increase of 9 per mille 
is well below the high figure of 14 recorded 
in 1938 “but fluctuations in this figure also 
area feature of India’s statistics.’ The principle 
causes of death show compuratively litile 
change except that. cholera deaths were almost 
three times as many in 1934 as in 1983 and the 
deaths from ‘fevers’ are shown to be 400,000 
higher than in 1953. 


Again, poiuting out that birth rates, death 
rates and the like are in India compiled from 


and reminding us that populition as enumerated 
at the census is the only accurate piece of 
information on which in India opinion concerning 
vital statisties can be based, the Public Health 
Comnuissioncr turns to the gravity of the position 
arising from the continued high rate of natural 
increase in the population and deals particularly 
with the problem of food supply. Hesays that 
agricultural research is continuously showing 
the way to increased yields from the soil and 
that “in the present state of our knowledge 
it is not sufficient positively to assert Chat foed 
production cannot keep pace with population 
increase.”’ He declares that although there is 
evidence of wide-spread under-nutrition in India, 
there is no evidence that the ryot is worse 
fed now than formerly, But cven, he says, 
if food production keeps pace with population 
increase India needs more than this. “‘A 
higher standard of living with all that this 
brings in the way of improved health and welfare 
is a pressing need which can only be obtained 
in a predominantly agricultural country by a 
considerable increase in fyod production or a 
pronounced drop in the annual increment of 
population.” 


There is, he says, a considerable volume of 
opinion among those qualified to judge that the 
ave of females at marriage is rising, a tendency 
which is caleulated to reduce fertility and there- 
fore to lower the birth rate. ; 


In the report of the Public Health Comimission- 
er for 1933 it was stated that by 1041, at a 
conservative estimate, the population of India 
will probably considerably exceed a figure of 
400 millions. Since then estimates have been 
made by Dr. Raja of the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, of the 
probable population of India in 1941 
using three methods. The Public Health 
‘ommissioncr quotes his results which are us 
follows :— 


Ivears 1927 to 1933. 
records known to be incomplete and inaccurate | 


were calculated, 
rate Of inercase in British India, to which alone 
the figures related, was applicable to the whole 
of the country, Dr. Raja estimated the popula- 
tion in 1941 to be 401,422,577 as given by the 
straight line and 999,522,174 by the second 
order parabola, 


Public Health. 
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eee = 8 ee tent aera neem creme seenes 


(1) “Assuming that the rate of Inercase 
in the period, 1921-31, will be repeated, the 
enwnerated census population of 352,827,778 
in 1931 will be 390, 238,582 by 1941. 

(2) The growth of population in a country 
is dctermined by four factors, the birth and death 
rates and the figures for immigration and emigra- 
tion. Migration nas ceased to be of any great hn- 
Portance in view of restrictions that have been 
placed on the admission of Indians into other 





countries. During the decade, 1921-31, the 
outward balance of migration was about a 


million and three quarters, only about 6 per 
ecnt. of the total increase of nearly 34 millions 
during there ten years, The birth rate in British 
India has been steady from the beginning of the 
century while the death rate has shown a ten- 
dency to decline during the past ten or twelve 
years. Using the specific mortality rates cor- 
rected for growth of population, it has been shown 
that the trend is downwards for both sexes at 
all age-periods except 60 and beyond, during the 
Persons aged 60 and over 
constitute only about 4 per cent. of the total 
population of the country and Dr. Raja there- 
fore thinks that it is safe to assunic that, at least 
in the immediate future, the lowered death 
rate is likely to persist. When growth is not 
characterised by violcut tluctuations, short term 


| predictions of sufticient accuracy Gan be obtained 


by the use of equations which have no justifiea- 
tion except that they describe past events satis- 
factorily. To the figures fer natural increase 
curves of increasingly higher order were fitted 
by Professor BR, A. Fisher's method of fitting 
regression lines and, as it was seen that the 


straight fine and second order parabola gave 


better fits than the immediately higher ones, 
the expected increases in population between 
193! and 1947, as given by these two curves, 
On the assumption that the 


(3) By fitting Professor Pearl’s logistic curve’ 


to the enumerated populations of India for the 
census years 1872-1931, corrected for additions 


of territory and improvements in census methods, 
Taking 150 millions and 600 millions as the 
Jower and upper limits, the logistic curve gives a 
very low rate of growth, viz., 4.56 per cent. 
for the ten years 1981-41 and an expected 
population by 1941 of 368,022,862." 


The Public Health Commissioner commenting 
on these calculations says: “Ln considering 
the results of the three methods there can be 
little doubt that the prediction given by the 
logistic curveis a grave under-estimate and that 
the figure of 400 millions mentioned in lust 
year’s report is, subject to abnortnal visitations 
of pant: ur famines, likely to be near the 
mark.” 
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Natural increares accruing from excess births, carried out in all the Provinces) to 1930 and 
over deaths for decennial periods from 1481 for individual from 1926 to 1934 are given 
(since when regittration of births has been in the following table :— 








Birth Death Annual excess 

Annual number rate Annual number rate of births 

Of Births, p.m. j  _ of deaths, ym. | over deaths, 
1871-1880 Not available = 3,540,202 20 patie 
1881-1890 4,565,687 24 5,058,578 26 492,891 
1891-1900 7,174,604 34 6,662,417 31 512,227 
1901-1910 8,591,136 38 7,657,513 3d 933,623 
1911-1920 8,810,018 37 8,142,364 34 667,654 
1921-1930 8,345,364 35 6,347,063 26 1,995,301 
1926 om &,395,679 3% 6,460,610 27 1,935,069 
1927 o 8,516,706 35 6,009,729 25 2,506,977 
1028 se 8,882,573 37 6,180,114 26 2,702,459 
1020 i 8,565,341 36 6,276,391 26 2,297,950 
1980 os 8,690,714 36 6,483,449 27 2,207,265 
l93L a 9,135,890 35 6,615,000 25 2,520,791 
1a3y 0, 9,054,506 34 5,805,666 22 3,218,840 
1933 we 9,678,876 38 6,096,787 22 3,582,589 
L384 *. 9,288,897 gt 6,856,244 24.9 # 432,653 
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THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
Gencral Hevlth statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1934. 
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| Invalids 
Invalids Invalids | finally Average 
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1933 ob Howe. in India. jin United sick. 
So Kingdom, 
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Among officers of the British Army in India 121 soldier deaths or 2.22 per thousand of the 
429.2 per thousand of strength were admiticd strength compared with 2.06 per thousand in 
to hospital dwing the year compared with 1933. The most important causes of mortality 
437.8 in 1932. Where were 16 deaths giving a among soldiers were :— 
ratio of 6.88 per thousand, compared with 


18 and 6.87 in 1033. The average  con- Local injuries .. . 27 
stantly sick in hospital was 34.05 or General injuries . 17 
14.50 per thousand of strength as compared 

with 33,01 or 14.50 per 1,000 in the preceding Pneumonia “a : 11 
year. There were 1,354 or 577.6 per 1,000 Enteric group of fevers 17 


treated as out-paticents. . 

Of British soldiers 31,246 of 574.1 per 1,000 The number sent home as invalids was 511 
were admitted to hospital compared with or 9.39 per thousand of the strength compared 
809.6 in 1933 and 580.5 in 1913. There were with 503 or 9.15 per thousand in 1933. 
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Among women and children (British Otucr; The principal cause of admission to hospital 


cases, diseases next in order being bronchitis 
With 184 cases, dysentery 160, diarrhoea 145, 


the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,368 or 313.2 per thousand in 1933. Of 


the children, 2,077 or 299.6 per thousand of the malaria 140, constipation 70, cellulitis 63, 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared measle: ~~ pneumonia 62, enteritis 50, 
with 1,887 or 281.9 in 1983. inanition 


HEALTH OF THE INDIAN ARMY FOR THE YEAR 1934. 
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- ‘Invalids ,  Invalids Average 
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Indian Ranks L17,276 | 54,335) 456.8! 250/2.10) .. |. 669| 5.6211,919.39] 16.14 
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* Tucludes Reservists, Indian Uerritorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Tndian State Korees,. 


R. A. £. Civilians and Pensioners. 


The admission rate of officcrssick in hospital for 1934 was 335.2 per thousand of strength as: 


compared With $45.5 in 1033, 


of 54.1 per thousand on the’ 1933 figures. 


Among suldiers 54,835 or 456.8 per thousand of strength were 
adinitted to hospital, compared with 510.9 per thousand in 19383, 


There was thus a decrease 


The death rate among Indian soldiers during 1934 


was 2.10 per thousand as agajnst 2.39 per thousand in 1933. 


LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly ditlicult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total] 
number of lepers iu the Indian Empire to-day. 
Leprosy has been known in Indis for over 3,000 
vears, 1n1920, whenaw Cousus was piade, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, 
iusanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. ‘The number counted was 102,513 as 
agaiust 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the beg- 
ging and pauper lepers who are uaas all over the 
country. Dr, E. Muir, M.p., ¥.R.0.8., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
veople in [India suffering from leprosy.” 


Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relicf Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee aud H. E, the 


Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents.. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest. 
treatment of leprosy, H. KE. the Viceroy felt. 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
{he object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India, 


His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian. 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 


A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000' 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investrronts amounted to Rs. 20,683,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 


The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincia] committees: 


Blindness 


re expressed in its “‘Memorandum on the 
iethod of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
an India ’’ which was published in 1926. This 
ocument sought to bring out the following 
nain points which according to the latest 
clentific researches should be the basis upon 
vhich all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
nust rest :— . 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
f the leper population, and the disease is 
‘ommon among all classes of the community. 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ite method of dealing with lepers, for 


(a) financially it would be impossible; 


(6) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable 
to treatment, while the early cases in which 
the djsease has made but little outward 
manifestation, can be controlled by treatment. 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease Ifes in providing facilities for the 
treatment of early cases. 


The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mitteea should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of 
dispensaries to serve the following objects :— 


BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prev areny, and only of recent years have people 

egun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
revented. In TKgypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ngs from blindness, it was a gift of soinc £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medica] treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
@ very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye discase, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
‘‘trachoma belt’? extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 


India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ingtothe last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 800 millions. That is an incidence of 
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(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and Icss remediable; and so 


(b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next yencra- 
tions will become fewer. 


The Council’s main work during the first 
several years of its life has been organisation 
and planning and the outlining’ of a programme 
of work varicd by the selection of the most 
fruitful soils for experimentation in methods 
of work. One valnable product of its activities 
is the fact that ‘“‘the leper is becoming less 
prone to hide his disease and there is an increase 
of gencral interest in the subject.” 

The survey figures published by the Council 
have aroused much interest throughout India 
and many Provincial Governments give grants- 
in-aid for asylunis, homes and clinics. Through 
the gencrosity of the Council and of the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine training in modern 
methods of treatmentis given todoctors sent up 
by all Provinces and several Indian States and 
they, in turn, pass on their training to others in 
their own parts of the country. The Caleutta 
School commenced leprosy research in 1920,is still 
continuing it and has obtained most valuable 
results, ‘Treatment has consequently improved 
and early cases are more readily coming forward 
than formerly. 


His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Director General of 
the I.M.S., the Chairman of the Governing 
Sardar Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


IN INDIA. 


1} totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation. But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a 5 pecial count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as agninst the census figure 
of1.74. In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bijapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 14 millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns, 


These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the fuil picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term ** blindness’ hasa different ioterpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
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of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness Js defined as “inability to see well cnough 
to read even withthe aid of glasses ; or for illiter- 
ates, Inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot sce finge1s 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
Ia India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the All-India Blind Relief 
Association has‘ made an analysis of a very 
large number of paticnts attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
‘hese patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the trne ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 
Associations known as “ Blind Relief” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate thiz affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages In the rural areas. They! 
also work by means of trained village workers: 
whose duty it is to find out the “‘ hidden blind"! 
and get them to the medical centre for relief 3 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source | 
of blindness in children); to inspect new born | 


Movement. 


children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum ; to k2ep registers of all blind and partly 
blind pergons and persons suffering frum eye 
disease; and to treat in the villages simple 
cases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have beon the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more. The work is capable of 
indefinite extension and the need for some such 
organisation has been shown. 

The All-India Blind Relief Association.— 
(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr. C. G. Henderson 
(late I. C. 8.) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Paris and 
was formed on September 14th, 1929, under the 
auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, The Organising Secretary is IJ. 
Crawford Hutchinson, The Town Hall, Bomhay. 

Considerable progress was made in 1034 with 
a scheme which the Indian Red Crozs Society 
is carrying out. in co-operation with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London, for training 
teachers in the prevention of eye disease, The 
National Institute gave £50 for organising 
eye courses for the teachers and £120 for free 
distribution of literature, Courses of instrue- 
ee are being organised and general publicity 
done, 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In: 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are certainly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every Fhe no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy. A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aima at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
fing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work. Jn all the great centres of popu ation, 
work is now being dono for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have bcen 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign. of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers, But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under-. 


taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nsture of th cwork 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed. 1t is noteworthy that the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose spacial 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities, 

The cure needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army is _ being 
increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units thentselves, The result has been 
In the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction, Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
 eaigrte in some centres Many of them assisted 

y the M. & ©. W. Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organising 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committee. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to ald it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children, There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 

So far allthe schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elements 


Indian Red Cross Society. 


of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health. Ina 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or exteusively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
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babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also 4 high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
eltizeng. 

The maternity and Child Welfare Burcau, 
which works in connection with the Indian 
Red Cross Society, spent a large proportion 
of its funds in 1934 on education. It maintained 
three schools for training health visitors, plus 
two nursery schools. Assistance was also 
given to the Welfare Centre, which provides 
field work for the students taking the Diploma 
in Maternity and Child Welfare at the All- 
India Hygiene Institute at Calcutta. The 
Bureau provides a central adviser on the subject 
and thus helps co-ordinate work in different 
provinces. The Victorian Memorial Scholarship 
lund is earmarked for the training of indigenous 
and other midwives. 

Director, Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau: 
Dr, Jean M, Orkney, w.M.s. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, whatis gene: 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial! 
organisations working on independent lines. 
I'rom August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War| 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
aud the British Red Cross Socicty. The final| 
report of that Committce shows that up to 
June 10920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross! 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combiued it had spent on Red Crosse: 
Objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer o! 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the Internationa] League of Red Crose Socicties 
having for its object the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Ked Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
nccepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im 
perial Legislative Counci] in March 1920, anc 
Culy passed into law as Act XV of 1920. Thix 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint Was 
Committee to the new Socicty, and authorisec 
it not only to dircct the utilization for wa 
purposes of the. capital funds at its disposal bu’ 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. Ascontemplate! in the Act o. 
Constitution of the Bocicty, ifs activities ar 
completely decentralized, and are being carriec 
on through twenty-two Provincial and Stat 
Branches under which there are nuMerou: sub 
branches, 

The objects on which the funds of thi 
Society may be spent arc— 

_1. The care of the sick and wounded men 
His. Majesty's . Forces, whether stil] on thi 
active List or demobilised. 


2. The care of those suilering from Tuber- 
ulosis, having regard in the first place to 
‘ioldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active rervice or not. 

8. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necewary 
‘arments, etc., for hospitals and health institu. 
jons in need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
wrsing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary  Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs.12 annually 
vr a consolidated payment of Rs. 150, and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 4 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. Atthe end of 
1983 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
various grades, 

To stimulate intercst inthe arms and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Cross movement has been inati- 
tuted which embraces the; student population. 
The Punjab Provincial brarjch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movemynt. Other provinces 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,041. 


Constitution.—-His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidenta 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the fociety at the Annual Genera) 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 6 nominated hy the President. © 

The present ueumat of the Managing Body 
‘(4s Sir Ernest Burdon, KiC.LE., ¢.8.8; 1.¢.5., and 
the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah Hill, 
A.R.R.C. : 
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Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face valuc of 
Rs, 56,33,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Socicty has 
since invested further funds in various securitics 
and its finances at the end of Deccmber 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 67$ lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Socicty, (which 


St. John Ambulance Association. 


is 34 lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributabie under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day” Fund. 

A most useful and promising aspect of the 
Indian Ked Cross Socicty is the organisation 
of «a junior branch, which has attained great 
popularity , especially in the Punjab, where also 
it has gladly been taken up in girls’ schools. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St, John of Jerusalem in Ingland, and has 
for its objects :— 

(4) The instruction of persons in rendering 
Virst Aid in cases of accident or sudden iliness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 


(b) The instruction of persons in the clemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic ; 


(dq) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Jnvalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 


(e) And gencrally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relicf of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war indcpendently of class, nationality, or 
denomination, 


An Indian’ @ouncil of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First ‘Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanjtation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subjects. 
The object of the jAssociation is not to rival, 
but to aid, the meqlical man, and the subject- 
matter of instructor given at the classes 


qualifies the pupil to adopt such measures as may 
be advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 


During the year 1934, 27,821 persons attended 
1,801 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 17,722 qualified for the Association's 
rt sas 4.¢., 16,260 in First Aid, 910 in 
Home Nursing, 450 in Hygiene and 102 in 
Sanitation. A new course, Domestic Hygiene 
and Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 attracted 
8 classes, with 147 candidates of whom 114 
qualificd, 


The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members. Annual Mcmbers and Annual Agso- 
ciates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs.1,000, Rs. 500, Rs. 100, Rs. 5 and Rs. 2. 


The income of the Indian Council at head. 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
for certificates aud membership subscriptions. 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Marchioness of Linlithgow and His Excellency 
the Commmander-in-Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council]. The general 
_usiness of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Mxecutive Committee of which the Hon’bie 
Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., 6.8.1, C.1.E., 1.6.8., 
is the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A.R.R.¢., 
the General Secretary. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 






The’ ‘accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of pergon§} who suffer from mental 
disorders is still ver\Y inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sojie exception of Mysore 
State which has a gm{2ll and highly archaic 
“mental hospital” at yangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in exigitence, so that persons 
suffering from all formié Of mental disease are 

_2re, of course, no provi- 
* treatment. According 





tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 8 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sanc is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it ls as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
revicwing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ‘‘ feeble-minded ", an item 
pane is not included in the figures for British 
ndia, 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


For the care of the 120,304 Inganes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 9,518. Hence only one person in 
eight out of the total insane population can 
obtain accommodation in institutions which 
exist especially for their care and treatment. In 
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fact the available institutions were overcrowded 
to the extent of 42 per cent. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died :— 








3. (3.3 | 
2, \f Total Population of | : 
34 “35 Mental Hospitals, i | seany average: 33 
Provinces. on SES - or aaa ak 3 : EE 
6 cond n ~~ - 
a (ofe| 3 | so] 3 | 2° |% | strength. | sick. | 53 
on™ ir mS] oO a) 
4 8 3a 8 
Assam lis, 1} 164} 697 | 144] 841) 121 | 23 687 60] 291 
Bihar and Orissa . 2} 198 | 1,272} 412] 1,684 84 | 45 1,487 69 5 
United Provinces . 3| 469 1,610 | 443 { 2,053, 449 [158 1,650 134 7 
Punjab. 1} 391 }1,181 | 298] 1,49] 1281] 68 1,097 79) 965 
Central Provinces . 1} 95] 442) 118 580} 53 | 31 469 7] 141 
Bombay .. 6| 865 | 2,047 852 2,899 380 {159 2,108 142 176 
Madras 3} 655 | 1,772 5F8 | 2,329) 220 1114 1,727 301 2¢8 
Burma. 2] 314] 1,449 | 232 | 1,681) 188 | 70 1,232 42] 658 
TE pee eas Ret eee, See Ns em ee a ee 
| | | | | 
Total a 3,151 {10,449 3057 18,506 1,621 |688 10,4: 7 S14 [1,81 


It will be observed that there is no separate 
mental hospitalin Bengal, though some provision 
is made in a general hospital. Insanes trom this 
province are treated in one or other of the two 
mental hospitalsat Ranchi. All Mental hospitals 
are under the direct control of the Provincial 
administrative medical officers except the 
Kuropean Mental Hospital at’ Ranchi which is 
controlled by a Board of Trustees presided over 
by the Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The so- 
culled “ Contral’’ Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitala at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma Wes with the Civil 











Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
besituated. Aceording toa recent authoritative 
report, it is probably true to state that only 
one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental] disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Ald by Women to the Women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when neccasary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
branches were formed in each Province, each 
branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
Pitals affiliated to it. 


The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincia} branches; it gives scholarships toa 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It hasin the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medica} women. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a& number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
branches and a number of Local Committees. 


The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Rs. 3,44,806 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
anda junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are cligible 
for the senior service. 


The President is H. BE. The Marchioness of 
Willingdon. The Hon, Secretary is the 
Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, C.M.0., W.M.8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viccregal 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Scrvice is included in the National Asso- ' 
clation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of Jndia, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Exccutive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of {ndia has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Onivertsities. Reeruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-commiftce 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medica! Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service; (0) 
In England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Counci) determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and.in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical Women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved scrvice to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the firat claim to appointment, and thereafter 
specia] consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified fn 
ie oe and of those who are natives 
of India. ; 


Qualifications.—The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince , 
or Ghief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
indfa or through any Governor or other| 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 


of India. (%) Must be between the agcs of 
twenty-four and thirty at entry. (c) She must 
be a first-claas medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualifiention registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this conditiou does net apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability. (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the Service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, bus who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appuvintments are confirmed. 


The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service.—This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. - 
Salaries range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 


2. Two of the cight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Kurope by the Executive Committce for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India, 


8. Ordinarily four years shall be apent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Mcdical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special] cases. Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to 
appointment, 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 64 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. An additional Rs. 1,39,000 
was allotted to the Fund from Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee Fund in 1935. Over 2,000 


midwives have been trained in addition to large 
numbers who have been partially trained. Of 
late years the Fund has done much to pave the 
way for the registration and supervision of 
indigenous dais. lt has also done much pro- 
paganda work. The Fund is now administered 
by. the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau 
of the Indian Red Cross Society. 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by lLord MHardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 


nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both “students 


the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the and patients from outside observation. Strict 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription observance of purduh cannot, however, be 
to mect the cost of buildings and equipment.|guarantecd in the case of students. As the 
Thirty lakhs of rupecs, in all, have been given hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes for example, necessary that students should, in 
and Chicfs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s| their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. The 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should College buildings contain a Library, Museum, 
serve as & Memorial to its founder, and be called Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
by her name. Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 

The Governing Body includes the Director- and Christian students, The hospital Is a fine 
General, Indian Mcdical Service, the Chief Com- modern building with accommodation for 200 
missioner of Delhi, the Chicf Engineer, Delhi in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with department. The College and Hospital are 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from the 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- Government of India, supplemented by grants 
tative elected by the All-India Association of from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the, Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the : Council of; Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 


State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative ' 
Assembly, a private Indlan citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon, 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


of the Punjab University, with which the 
Collego is affiliated. 


Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) fromthe Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain. of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists In Kngland, there has been a great 
development of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where tho chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, beth to mect their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and | 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Rombay 
the organization has gone a step farther, through 

_the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 





Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations {s governed is that there shall be 
central cxamination and contro] combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much re yuired, A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nursesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. Itigs desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australla, Canada ani Burma, and that the 


| curricuia and examinations should be brought 


into line with these countries, Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Register, 
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Nursing Bodies.—The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. R. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta, 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies tm Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4, Hun- 
eerford Strect, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with 
staff of 62 nurs, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospita] at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated ). The Associa- 
tion has under its management—The Lady 
Ampthijl Nurses’ Institute, Western Castle. 
Mount Road, Madras, Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for ali cages of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians are always 
avuilable. The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, 
Western Castle, Mount Road, Madras,and Nilgi7; 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents, 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was, amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. W. Forrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, whcre a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wardsspread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would pive to snch institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, 28 


the work grew, it was decided by Government. 


that each nursing association attached to a 


hospital should have a definite constitution | 
and consequently these bodies have all beer 


registered as Associations unaecr Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary obje¢t..of establishing a nursing 
service from which-the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
taining a Provident tfund for the employees of 
the affillated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Associatiun were 
however revised brought into line with the 
‘ actual working of the Association. Towards 
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the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible te 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
wore - to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 


After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that-the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 


Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion.—In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. DLady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded ns the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 


¢ need for expansion, consented to take over the 


present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle withtime. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘Lady Minto's 
Indian Nursing Association.” 


The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
n India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a siiding acale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms ismuch ci pe mata the rates of subscrip- 
tions being reajly an insurance against illnegs,. 
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Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Marchioncss of 
Linlithgow is President of the Centra] Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Scerctary : Lt. Col. H. A. Elliot, M.B.£., 
M.C., M.B., F.R.C.S,, IMLS. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address-—Centra] Committee, L.M.J. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Committee : Miss M. KE. Ray, 
R.R.C,, 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations.—The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the ‘Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers, The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Supcrin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten ur more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Indians. The Assovia- 
tion of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Supcrintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 


Nursing began to be published by the two. 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa-. 


tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 
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The Trained Nurses’ Association of India 
was founded and incorporated with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold in every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession ; 
(b) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
allnurses; (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession; 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates; (¢) to raise 
the standard of training; (f) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and certification for trained 
nurses, both Indian and European; and (9) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and other countries, Nurses eligible for 
membership are those holding a certifleate of 
not less than three years’ gencral training in a 
recognised training school. The Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Health Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union. The official organ of the 
Association is called ‘The Nursing Journal of 
India’’. The Association has 800 members and 
304 student nurses, 


_ Patrons; H. BK. The Marchioness of Linlithgow, 
Simla; H. Is, Lady Brabourne, Bombay and 
H. i. Lady Marjorie Erskine, Madras, 


President: Miss M. E. Abram, S.R.N., 
Matron-Superintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta. 


Vice-Presidents : Miss D. Chadwick, S.R.N., 
8.C.M., Matron-Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Women and Children, “ginore, 
Madras; Miss A. Wilkinson, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
Matran, St. Stephen's Hospital, Dell. 


Secretary : Miss Diana Hartley, S.R.N, S.C.M., 
1, Madavakkam Tank Road, Kilpauk, Madras, 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 


Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a now era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 


being invited to enter through if, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the governincnt had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unre- 
dressed. Thirdly, the long and _ atrenuous 
agitation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
[Indian men and women the whole question oj 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
{ndiay women should be given as high a status 
48 women in other parts of the Empire. 

had 


Though the Municipal franchise 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years agoit 
was 60 limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years Jater. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
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tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and membcrs of Local Government 
Boards. Their pp polnuuee® has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of al] the four women who 
first entered the contest for seats in the Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant in the ota oon elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important loca) reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 


Tt was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1014 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripo public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 


During the Hon. E. 8S. Montagu’s visic only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 


The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented tn Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him fn Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 


‘‘Our interests, as one half of the people, arc 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(AHindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that ‘ the 
Mombers of the Councilshould beelected directly 
ree the people on as_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the peoplic.” We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the above mentioned 
Memorandtm that* a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that it shallincludethe representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years In Loca/ 
Sclf-Government elsewhere io the British Eni- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
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urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shal! 
not be madea disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 


The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but thls 
proved a more difficult matter. Tt was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. Wken the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the. 
iranchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
ueed for,and the country’s support of, the 
inclusion of women in tne new franchise. 


After the Introduction of the Government 
of India Bi]) into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on 9 workable basis. Mrs, Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by thc Committee in support of, the 
extension of thefranchise to women jn Indla. 


The House of Common: decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themsel vee 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Jouncil should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed beforea 10 
years’ time Jimit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Reviewing the position about ten years later 
the Simon Commission showed the extremely 
limited extent to which women, cnfranchised 
in the manner sect out above, had become quali- 
fied as clectors. Except in Burinoa, where it was 
comparatively high, the percentage of women 
electors to adult female poprlation was 
loss than one, In Madras 16 ‘was one, in 
Bowmbay.8,in Bengal. 3, inthe Uaited Provinces 
.4,in Bihar and Orissa .5 and in Assain .2—in 
Burma it was 4.6 per cont. geo 


Madras lcd the way in the matter of women’s 
franchiseand under the operative provision of 
the Government of India Act, women became 
enfranchised, Other provinces followed suit, 
and atthe time of the inquiry by the Simon 
Commission seven out of the nine provinces had 
acquired the right. Verysoon women began to 
adorn the benches in legislative chambers, first 
by nomination and then by election. And they 
justificd the confidence placed in them by spon- 
soriug and successfully carrying through many 


India approves of its women being considcred | measures of uplift-and reform in regard to the 


_ responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we'status and influence of women. 


They had so 
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much proved their worth that the Simon Com- 
mission remark in their report: “‘ The women's 
movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably 
great. It is not too much to say that India 
cannot reach the position to which it aspires in 
the world until its women play their due part 
as educated citizens.’’ 


Basing their conclusion on these observations, , 
the Simon Commission wished to bring about a 
substantial increase in the existing ratio of 
women to men voters. In exercising the option 
allowed to them of enfranchising women “‘ on 
the same terms as men’’, the provincial legis- 
latures did indecd make a significant gesture ; 
but so long as the qualification to vote was 
almost entirely based on property, it remained a 
gesture, because India’s women do not own 
_ property in their own right, 


The Simon Commission affirmed that a further 
step in developing women’s suffrage in India 
should be taken immediately and added: ‘‘ It 
may perhaps be found possible to add to the 

resent qualifications two others, namely, (t) 

eing the wife, over 25 years of age, of a man 
who has a property qualification to vote and 
(41) being a widow over that age, whose husband 
at the time of his death was so qualified. In 
addition, the educational qualifications should 
apply to women over 2] as well as to men.” 
The Simon Commission maintained that women’s 
suffrage should bea cardinal point of the ‘‘fran- 
chise system"’ and augges ed ‘* qualifications 
for the vote which will not confine it to the 
few women who have property qualifications.” 


During the last ten or fifteen years, the women 
of India have made enormous progress in several 
directions. A great awakening has dawned on 
them. The raising of the age of consent for 
marriage, the abolition of the practice of dedicat- 
ing girls to temples, the demand for legal and 
property rights vis-a-vis man embodied in some 
of the reform measures—all have tended to 
raise the status of Indian women in their own 
eyes as well as in the eyes of the world. They 
have marched from reform to reform, and their 
outlook is for ever widening. The Gandhi 
movement evoked 4: ‘unprecedented outburst 
of service and sacrifice among Indian women 
who were thrown into the thick of a political 
struggle from which they emerged fully conscious 
of their political rights and responsibilities. The 
part played by the two ze erento of 

ndian womanhood at the India Round Table 
Conferences held in London brought them in the 
lime-light. 


Small wonder, therefore, that the Government 
of India Act of 1985 gave Indian women. politica} 
rights far in advance of those enjoyed by them 
before that date. In terms of number of seats 
women have been allotted 6 seats out of a total 
of 150 reserved for British India in the Federal] 
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Council of state and @ out of a total of 250 so 
reserved in the Federal Assembly. In the 
Provincial Assembly, women have reserved to 
them 8seats in Madras, 6in Bombay, 5 in Bengal 
6 in the United Provinces, 4 in the Punjab, 4 
in Bihar, 3 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 


1 in Assam, 2 in Orissa and 2 in Sind. 


But by far the greatest improvement in 
women’s political rights occurred in the liberall- 
sation of he franchise qualifications affecting 
them. Women have been enfranchised who 
have the property qualification in their own 
right, or are wives or widows of men 50 qualities. 
or are wives of men with a service qualification, 
or arc pensioned widows or mothers of members 
of the military or police forces, or who possess & 
literacy qualification. Women not holding the 
requisite qualification in their owa right are 
required to apply to be enrolled, stating their 
derived qualification, but this procedure has 
been waived in respect of some provinces, By 
means of such enfranchisze, itis estimated, more 
than six million women (against 315,000 under 
the Act of 1919) have been given the right to 
vote, compared to 29 million men, 


It is noteworthy, too, that men and women 
can vote both in general constituencies and in 
special constituencics, Women can vote in and 
contest elections to the upper House in provinces 
where bicamera! legislatives have been set up. 


Indian Women have hailed this as a welcome 
improvement in their political status and the 
elections that were held carly in 1937 to the 
various Provincial Legislatures showed that they 
were alive to their responsibility under the new 
Franchise. Women were very much in 
evidence at the polls, even in purdah-ridden 

rovinces. The work of their representatives 
n the legislatures will, it is hoped, make them 
more and more eager properly and zealously to 
discharge their responsibilities, 


. Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects 
almost all other women’s organisations ve 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and _ legislative rights and 
among the ladies who have identified 
themselves specially with the movement are 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs, 
Jaiji Jehangir Petit, Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, 
Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Mrs 
Srirangamma, Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
8. Sorabji, Mre. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, D. 
Muthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
huri, Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K. N. Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Mise S. B. 
Das, Mrs. P. K, Sen, Mfrs. Rustomji Faridoon B., 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Naraijj 
eingh: Mrs. Raschid, Mrs. van Gildemeestern, 
etc. 
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The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Roya] Charter 
in June 1916, Th: purposes of the School 
(as s2t Out in the Charter) are to be a School 


of Oriental Studiesin the University of London | 


to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 


view to the needs of persons about to proceed: 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study: 
and research, commerce or a profession, and: 


to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the Schoo) with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 


The School occupies temporary premises at 
Vandon House, Vandon Street, Westminster, 
8.W.1. Plans are under considerationfor the 
new building of the School on the Bloomsbury 
Site of the University of London. 


The School provides teaching in many 
subjects. The work is carried out in six 


departments as follows: (i) India, Burma 


and Ceylon, (ii) The Far East ya The Near 
and Middle East, (iv) Africa, (z) Phonetics 
and Idugnistics, (vt) History and Law. 


In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction ig given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible hoth Kuropean and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
facluded in the curriculum. 


Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries force 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is a whole-time Professor in Phonetic. 
It is intended to record fully in phonetic 
symbols all the languages taught at the School. 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for spocial courses of lectures 
2 pe aren by distinguished orientalists not on 
‘he staff. 


Patron, H.M. the King. Chairman ‘of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.0.8.1. 
Director, Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, C.1.Z., 
D.Mit., Ph.D. Secretary, G. W. Rossetti, M.a, 


Teaching Staff. 


Name e 
Ethel O. Ashton as 


2. T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., B.D., D. Litt. 
8. Rev.G. P. Bargery .. x ace 
8. L.D. Barnett, M.a., Litt. D... re 
R.T. Butiin, B.A. a 
Y. Chiang is 
K. de B. Codrington, M.a. .. 
8. G.H.Darab Khan, wa... .- 
6. H. H. Dodwell, w.a. .. a = 
J. Heyworth Dunne, B.A. 
2. ¥E.Dora Edwards, M.A., D, Lit. a 
8. J.B. Firth, M.A. oe oe ee 
8. 8. G. Vesey FitzGerald, M.A., LL.D... 


1. H.A. BR. Gibb, ma... © 
Sheykh M.M.Gomaa, B.A. .. 

bo - ‘Betty Heimann, Ph.p. es 

10,.W. Bb. H .Henning, D. Phil .. ve 


“Swahili, b 


Status. 
-« Lecturer. 


Subjects. 


Hindustani (Urdu & Hiudi) -. Reader, 


Hausa a4 ‘a .- Lecturer. 


Indian History and Sanshrit 


Phonetics “a ats ms ” 
Chinese... a bs .. Assistant 
Indian Artes and Crafts ; Hon Tacnuet: 
Persian... ee ee .. Lecturer. 
History ee ar a «Professor, 
Arabic i Lecturer. 
Chinese ve 4 oe .. Reader. 
Linguistics .. Lecturer. 
Indian Law ee ” 
Arabic ss .- Professor. 
Arabic Hs ee ve . Lecturer. 


Sanskrit & Indian Philosophy .. 
Iranian Studies 


“Tp 


Baa Xm OO 


9, 
10. 
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Beatrice Honikman, M.A. . me .. African Phonetics & Linguistics. . Assistant 


Commander N. B. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) Japanese .. ae ie os ine 
A. Lloyd James, M.A... Phonetics . » Professor. 
Sir sees Johnston, K.0.M.G., 0.B.E., M.A., Chinese 
S. G. Kanhere ee ee Me Marathi and Gujarati .. Lecturer. 
G. E. Leeson .. és as Pe Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi)  .- “ 
V.Minorsky .. a is “ Persian Literature & History .. Reader. 
W. Sutton Page, 0.B.B., B.A. B.D... Bengali es “a “se 26 e 
C. 8. K. Pathy, M.A., D-es-L, “s Tamiland Telugu.. ‘is .. Lecturer. 
O. H. Philips, Ba... ce : Indian History .. we .. Asst,Lecturer. 
M. D. Ratnasuriya, Ph.D. .. 45 Sinhalese and Epizraphy.. .. Lecturer. 
F. J. Richards, M.A. .. ss es Indian Archeology ne ..Hon.Lecturer. 
Ali Riza Bey .. ee ae es .. Turkish .. e .. Lecturer. 
Sir E. Denison Ross, 0.1.5., D.Lit., Ph.p. :.. Persian and Tibetan .» Professor, 
C. A. Rylands, M.A. .. ae ie .. Sanskrit .. = .» Lecturer. 
Walter Simon, Ph.pD. .. a6 we a vepenee ee and 
W, Stede, Ph.D. ja ee a Pali and Sanskrit .. ar a 
J. A. Stewart, M.C., C.1.E., Lids; M.A.,1.0.8. Burmese 
8. H. Tagizadeh “3 os Persian - ics eg 5 es 
S. Topalian oe oe Armenian and Turkish .. ee ~ 
A. 8. Tritton, M.A.,D. Litt. .. ‘Arabic aS ss ate .- Reader. 
A. N. Tucker, M.a., Ph.D... African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 
I. L. Turner, M.C., M.4., D. Litt. Sanskrit... ty ate . -Profegso: . 
Ida C, Ward, D.1it. .. Be African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 
I, Wartski, B.a. Pe Modern Hebrew .. ea ea + 
Jane R. Watt, M.A... ss Marathi... ei be oe +f 
Sir RichardO. hieicia K.B.E., O.M.G., M.A., 

D. Litt. ‘e . Malay 
S. Yoshitake .. .. Japanese and Mongolian .. 
WNadrv Zafir, M.A, .. Arabic oe ee oe 


University rroiessor of Arabic and Appointed ‘l'eacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as; suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could |extremely averse to amending the methods 
were they exploited in a ‘fashion comparable! of their forefathers and almost universally 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan.! without the financial resources requisite to 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine | the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
section, has certainly expanded considerably | vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
within the last 650 years concurrently with; have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
improvement in the methods of transport the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well! operations on new lines, these capitalists 
as fresh, from the growing population of the | cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The, ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
caste system, however, exerts a blightinginfluence , appears that the general conditions of the 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade are universal- | industry are such that the inttiative mmst 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from | necessarily be taken by Government in the 
their want of education, the isolation caused | uplift and education of the fishing community 
by their work and caste and their extreme | and in the introduction and testing of new and 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, {mproved apparatus and methods, 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is| ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
margined by a shallow-water area within the|upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square mntles bls Presidency has now the proud position of 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast! knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc-! tries are better organised and more progressive 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is singularly!than those in other provinces. The credit for 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets|the wonderful snecess which has been achieved 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam,;and the still greater promise of the future, is 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs} due in large measure to the wis? and cautious 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going | plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe}1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently | him. In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
these men are poor and the produce of their best to investigate existing conditions and future 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
if better and larger boats were available and was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
possible. Tho West coast is more favoured. and this in turn has developed into a separate 
From September till April weathcr conditions Department of Government which till August 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
to fish daily. No difficulty is found in beaching Hornell, F.L.S,, as Director and, is now con- 
canoes and boats throughout this season. trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Raj,. 
The fishing population isa large one. In the M.A., Ph.D. The activities of the Depart- 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries ment have greatly expanded since its inception. 
in 1927-28, the fishcr-population on the West : : 
coast totalled 114,502. The esteemed table The activities of the Department are so varied 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybiwm or and far-reaching | that it is dificult even to 
Scomberom orous), Pomfret (Apolectug and Stro- enumerate them in the space available, muoh 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel less to give details. So far its most notable 
(Caranz), Jew fish (Sciaenidae), Whiting industrial successes have been the reform of 
(Sillago), Thread-fins (Polynemus), Sardines | manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
(Clupea), and Mackerel (Scomber). In economic | the ercation of a fish guano industry and the 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). hygienic conditions. The most noteworthy 
Mackerel (Scomber), Catfish (Arius), Ribhon fish Tesult of technological research conducted by the 
(Trichiurus), Goggles (Caranz crumenopthalmus) department is the production of sardine oil with 
and Silver bellies (Leiognathus and Cazzq) Vitamin A potency equal to one-fourth that of 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and , cod liver oil and the discovery of four other 
Mackerel overshadow all others. So greatly India sea fish which yeild oils with a high vitamin 
in excess of food requirements are the catches A content. Oil from the South Indian shark 
of sardines, that every year large quantities liver is ascertained to contain more than 4.2 
are turned into ofl and manure. Fishing outside times vitamin A potency than cod liver oil, 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by Twenty-five volumes have been issued to date. 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged All this work has been carried on under serious 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other handicap for want of adequate staff and 
anesiime elsed ,  Aehos ane strangers wok? equipment. 
enter pris ers an ring large catches 
into pe and Mangalore and other convenient Piet caaeasasr aa oad ein Seer tetas 
centres : the material is largely cured for export. 8. P 

whether it be specially training teachers for 

The Madras rtment of Fisheries.— schools in fishing villages or tralning men in 
As Government attention has been given in the technology of curing, canning and oil 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
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virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 


Catla and the well-known favourite of sporta- 
in India the ‘“ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 


in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- | 
buting materially to the advancement of the | man 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is! and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
now no nced to obtain specimens from Europe | has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, | Government working in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate | Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 





prices. 


Fish Curing.—Fish curing is 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts: 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures, 
He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt. concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. 


salé to Government. At present there are 102 
fish curing yards scattered along the coast, 


excluding 4 vards in the Ganjam District trans- 
ferred tothe newly formed Orissa Government 
During the year 1935-36 
1,685,654 maunds of fresh fish were brought 
to these yards for curing and 275,905 maunds of 
The transac: | 


on Ist April 1936. 


salt were issued for the purpose. 


tions in these yards resulted ina surplus reyenue 


over expenditure of Rs. 1,06,882. 


Pearl and Chank Fisheries.— While there 
is no prospect of pearl fishery for some years to 
come, owing to the absence of spat fall in the 
banks, a distinct revival in the chank trade was 
evidenced in the keen competition for the 
purchase of the last twoseasons'chanks. A total 
of $23,475 chanks were fished during the year 
1935-36, and a gross revenue of Rs. 98,753 was 
realised. The rearing of Pearl oysters in 
captivity with the implied possibility of the 
oroduction of cultural pcarls near Krushadai 

sland,Pamban, started in1933 has becn success- 

ful and there are now four years’ old oysters 
living in the farm. Another experiment in 
marking of chanks started in 1931 to study the 
rate of growth, mortality and migration of the 
chank in its natural haunt, is continuing and 
so far 2,089 chanks have been marked and 
liberated. 


The Inland Fisheries.—The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
@ consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water: only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence, The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 


practiscd | 


| 





’ 


| cally by the Department ; the results so far 


| the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in operation. 


His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras | 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty | 
and often at rates below the local cost of the |! 


at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 


have shown a profit on the operations. To breed 


| In these the chief fish bred are the Gourami, 
| Obtained from Java, and Etropluisuratensis 
which has the excellent attribute of 
| thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
'in fresh water; both protede their eggs while 
| developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami 
;and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in dlet. 
The Department has been endeavouring to 


| establish Cutla, the quick growing carp of great 


| economic importance into the Cauvery system 
: Since 1922, and direct proof of the success of 
; the efforts of the department has been obtained 
'by the capture of hundreds of young catla at 
‘almost all the anicuts and sluices in the Tanjore 
' District. A further activity is represented by 
the breeding of small fishes espceially addicted 
to feed upon the aquate larve of mosquitoes 
Theeeare supplied in thousands to municipalities 


!and other local authorities ata nominal price, 
ie ee into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water ; 


1 


these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 


direction given, 


Msrine Aquarium.—Perhaps a word If 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st, 
October 1909, The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, hadec harge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 
The present building which is antiquated in 
design has sunk several feet below the general 
level of the beach, and during rains the floor is 
flooded with water causing loss of income to the 
Aquarium and damage to the walls. It is 
therefore proposed to build a new and up-to-date 
building for the Aquarium, with modern fitting 
and up-to-date equipment. <A total of 1,14,124 
persons visited the Aquarium during 1935-36 
and the receipts amounted to Rs. 11,958 against 
an expenditure of Rs. 6162, 


Deep Sea Fishing and Research.—The 
annual report of the Public Health Commissioner 
with the Government of India for 1933 states 
that the total land area of British India amounts 
to only 2.44 acre per head of the populations 
but allowing for forests and uncultivated and 
follow lands only 0.72 acre per head-is under 
food-crop quite insufficient for even the present 
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population,and that the 
atan alarming rate and by 1941, will probably 
reach 400 millions. The findings of the census 
of 1931 is that Agriculture has reached its 
maximum production under present conditions. 
Fisheries thereforeis the only prime source of 
food-supply to supplement Agriculture, and the 
Department has been endeavouring to play its 
true and proper part in improving the catches 
and methods of sea going fishermen to augment 
the fish supply of the Presidency. 


The fisherman has a fairly exhaustive 
knowledge of the fisheries along the coast up to 
7 fathoms. If the catches of fish are to be 
improved it is necessary to ascertain— 


(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms; and, 


(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 


The survey of deep-sea fisheries by the trawler 
‘Lady Goschen’ was abruptly terminated in 
1981-32, as a measure of retrenchment. Brief 
though thesurvey was it disclosed the existence 
of important offshore fisheries unsuspected 
before. The wealth of fish off Nope paver 
reported by the trawler was of sufficient impor- 
tance toattract the notice of Japanese fishermen 
thousands of wiles away. Even then it was 
realized that if Madras was to benefit by the 
survey, the allied duty of enabling the local 
fishermen to exploit the off-shore fishing 
grounds by suitable craft and tackle must be 
shouldered by the Department. The Yorkshire 
Motor Coble was decided on as the most 
suitable modern fishing boat to supplant the 
local catamaran and canoe on a surf beaten 
harbourless coast, and one was acquired in 
1980-81. In the years of depression however 
the financial stringency of Government had 

recluded experiments and demonstration with 
he Coble. This year the Government were 
able to sanction the appointment of a Master 
Fisherman and staff for the purpose and the 
rojected trials with the Coble and the Drift, 

anish Seine, and American Purse or Ring 
nets are expected to commence shortly. 


Rural Pisciculture.—As 4 result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propeenn was inaugurated in 19380. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 


pulation is increasing 
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of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 


the Presidency. The work though begun in July 
1930 lasted only for 18 months and had to be 
abruptly stopped as ameasure of retrenchment 
It was however possible to complete during 
this short period a survey of ponds in 98 villages 
2,172 wells and 264 ponds in these villages were 
examined. Though it has not been possible to 
give satisfactory help to the numerous enquirers 
for want of staff and funds advice on matters 
regarding rearing of fish in ponds and wells are 
being given as far as possible. 


Welfare Work.—A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast, 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1935-36 on the wes: coast was 49. 


The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Sooleties should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 2 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 


To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work In 
elementary. schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery station 
at Tanur. They are given practical instruc- 
tions in fishing, a boat having been purchased 
for the purpose. In some ey the villagers 
themselves started the schools and then handed 
over to the Departments. In other places 
schools were opened by the Department at 
the request of the fishermen. ; 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic; 


region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters—rivers, creeks, _jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields and 
oe These swarm with and, asthe Hindu 
pop 


aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- Presidency, 
the oer 64 


leat among the better castes 
the demand for fish is enormous, Rice an 


tion are free to a large extent from the 


fish are indeed the principa . mainstays of the 
ot genre and not less than 80 cent, of 
he people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1°6 per cent. of the 
population is engaged in. fishing and ita connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2°6 in the 
pide Rajshabl, on — nating 

ons in Bengal su fishing 
with 324/000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
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and this in spite of the fact that fishing 8 not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genions, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for Immediate profit, however 
meagte this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea tlisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
tivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Catla 
eatla), morigela (Cirrituan nelgeta); prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calcerifer) and thse mulleta are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Polynemus,) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
cuta Marans of inferior design and construction. 


Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
Suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl] cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Rocords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum, 
For various reason3, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storaye facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more, steam- 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
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diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
hb per one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1928. Thereisno immediate 
prospect of reccnstitution of the Department. 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. ; 


Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither dothe natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppo32 that any 
can be created without extreme diffigulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of tbe general 


utilization of fish bye-products, Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
Officers for the uplift of the general fishing 


population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middie men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it oo- 
operatively. Thisis nocessarily extremely slow 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purneee of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-water Mussels are used extensively at 
Dacea in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearis also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing; their 
material is almost snes obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very t importance finan- 
clally as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving ourkng 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of by-products. ‘ 


The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of ‘‘ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and 
development. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
etorage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but fora trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
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cOaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed In the medisval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambuga, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent. of the total cateh but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee. 


Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
tishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, thetwo latter years of which will always 
remain an eventful date in its history. This 
progressisin a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fishermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among themis a very gradual process, 
us strongly ingrained prejudices and customs 
have to be overcome. 


No survey of the fishing industry in the 
Bombay Presidency in recent years can be 
complete without a reference to Mr. H. T. 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1933. 
The volume is a storehouse of information | 
bearing on the Presidency’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions by the adoption 
of which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 


Mr. Sorley has observed that the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
supply of fish discloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating this view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are healthy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison with others belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 


Mr, Sorley’s more important recommendations 
are :— 


1. The establishment of a marine aquarium 
io Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 


2. The establishment of a bureau of fisheries 
information. 


8. The advisability of the transfer of the 
fish curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government; and 


4. The encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research. 


Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
réferred to the value of employing fast motor 
‘Jaunches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 


New Era Started.—A move in the above 
direction was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Danda. The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of the fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch v. 
obtained on loan from the Royal Indian Navy 
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(then the R, I. M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of thislaunch were very encouraging. The 
rapidity with which the fish was transported jo 
@ much fresher state than had till then been 
possible aroused the interest of the fishermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
fast motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from t he catching fields, 


Encouraged by the results, Government placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches the ‘“ Lady Sykes” and the “ Sir 
Frederick Sykes ’’ for the use of the fishermen 
at Danda. The year 1936 saw the addition of 
the ‘Lady Brabourne” to their number. 
She, too, was built by a local firm, andis a great 
improvement, both in point of size and engine 
equipment, on her predecessors, 


The launches have been operating between 
Bombay and the Kanara coast. They trans- 
ported during the short fishing season in 1935-36, 
a total of 2,25,000 Ib of fish, which would normally 
have never come to Bombay. The success that 
attended the working of the launches encouraged 
private individuals to invest in similar vessels 
to transport fish. The number of privately 
owned launches at present is threc. 


A unique feature of the Bombay Government’s 
fisheries scheme is the provision made (to train 
youths of the Sa community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
acheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
aay who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 


Lastly a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureau 
will be to collate and supply information connect- 
ed with the local and other fisheries. The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
information not now available to them, 


The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Sciena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ftishemaws” or “ sounds,’’ 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into tsinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boats hail from the coaat between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are oapank of keeping the sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish princlpally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at theturn of the tide. The chiet 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
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upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of another and lighter 
clags of Sshing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and may fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 


The provision of cold storage facilities in 


Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and ts a 


sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore. These 
facilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 


Inland Fisherjes.—Government at the begin- 
ning of 1936 approved of a scheme for the develup- 
ment of Inland tisheries in the Presidency, A 
startin the first instance will be made at Bandra, 
a suburb of Bombay, where two tanks have 
becn obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of the experiment. 


The experiment will be extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the ex- 
perience gained at Bandra. Government have 
ri ea asum of Rs. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
work, 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
On in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and jew-fishes, In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
limited tu a few months of the cold weather, 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
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At ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
iver Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Rs, 20,009. 


The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will comeas a sur- 
prise to many, The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing 
Bombay on the eastern side of the harkour, 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. 3to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour. These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the pearls, apart from being limited in pumbers 
are of indifferent quality. 7 


The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 


Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of ‘edible oysters are very limited. There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Ratnagiri and Kanara districts. The 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small] and undersized. 


In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster, The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar, 


Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value. 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) was 15.26 lakhs in 
1935-36. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
¥isheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for th 
conservation of the fish. 


Revenue-—The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged by the revenueit yields. The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 37.22) 


lakhs per annum during the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most importan 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- 
clined to seventy percent. of this amount inthe 
year 1935-86 owing to trade and economic depres- 
sion. Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed as Icascable fisheries and are 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for periods varying 
from one to five years. ‘The total number of jease- 
able fisherics in the province is 3,434 of which 
1,612 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 538 in 
Maubin—one of the five districts inthat division, 

The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
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round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 


Licenses for fishing in all open fisherics are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pre- 
soribed fees for the specifled olasses of fishing 
{mplements. The greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearl industry carried on, but leaseg for 
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collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued. 
The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Kathabaung. 
(8) Kathahmyin and (4) Kabalu. These are 
generally made into salt fish. The creek and fresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu, 
ngayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some are converted into salt fish. 
The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
ngathalauk, Ngagyin and Ngamyinyin. Kaka- 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
uantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
ance in the Rangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


During the year 1935-36 there was no marked 
change in the operations of the Fisheries Branch 
of the Agricultural Department. The activities 
of the Fishing Section were limited mainly to 
the issue of licenses and the discouragement of 
poaching. The number of fishing licenses issued 
was 7,319 as against 7,544 during the previous 
year: the decrease being mainly due to poor 
fishing owing to shortage of water in certgin 
rivers and streams. 


The catches of fishermen were poor or below 
average in several districts except in Ambala, 
Sialkot, Ferozepore, Rawalpindi, Attock and 
Kangra districts. The chief reason for poor 
catches was shortage of water in the streams and 
rivers on account of insufficient rainfall. The 
biggest fish caught in the Beas river in Kangra 
District during the year was a Mahasir of 53 Ibs. 
in weight. 


Two hundred and forty three Angling licenses 
or trout fishing in Kulu were issued as against 


212 last year. This shows that the trout fishing 
in the Beas and its tributarics in Kulu is on the 
increase. In March and April, 1936, fishing 
was excellent, but subsequently it became 
rather difficult because water became dirty 
on account of snow water coming down earlier 
and the monsoon also started earlier this year. 
On the whole the Anglers got good sport in 
Beas river, but fishing above Manali was poor. 
The mortality among ova of both Brown Trout 
and Rainbow Trout was less during the vear 
under report than in the previous year. The 
losses in Rainbow fish still continue to be higher 
than in the case of Brown Trout. Sixteen 
Rainbow Trout died of “* Fin-rot’’ disease. The 
carp at Chhanawan did not spawn during the 
spawning season of 1035. The factors, which 
induce this fish to spawn, has yet to be detcr- 
mined. Larvicidal fish are flourishing. They 
spawned in the Chhanawan tank and in the 
Botanical Experimental tank at Lyallpur. 
Two thousand, three hundred ‘and eighty-five 
were supplied to ten centres during the year. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the 
Department of Agriculture and with the help 
of two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan and America the 
Department has already a:complished a 
- notable amount of development work and a 
scheme for further development is being 
worked out. Special attention has been given 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officera in elucidating the 
life-histories of the mere valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. A cold storage plant 
will shortly be erected in Trivandrum for freez- 
ing and preserving fish. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 
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The Forests 


Even in the earliest days ot the British occu: 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 

ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind—a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which fa not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Tord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that resuite have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly screed « value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 


estimate. 

Types of Forest.—More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) ie under the control cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recordéd and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settie- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and asa rule the control amounts 
to not more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 3let March. 
1980 was 249,710 square miles or 22°6 of the | 


total area. This was classed as follows: 
Reserved 107,753 : Protected 6,263 ; Unclassed 
State 135,604. 


Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other focal 
factors. Broadly speaking, the followfng main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 


(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikag 
(Acacia arahica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations, 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a bg of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayah tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 


(3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Hima- 
layan tract, and the moisture parts of Burma 
are characterised by the great variety and 
luxuriance of thelr vegetation. 


(4) Hill foreste.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hull forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
$,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at slevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
wesociation with oaks or blue pine( Pinus ezcelsn); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
phat large areas of spruce and ailver fir 
while below it are found extensive forests o: 
the long-needied pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 


(5) Littoral foresta.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhtzophoreace). Behind the mangrove 
belt isan important type of forest occasionally | 
inundated by high tides,in which the most 
valuable species is the “‘sundri’’ (Herttiera 


jomes). 
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Forest Policy.—The general policy of the 
Government of india in relation to forests was 
definitely laid downin 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :— 


{a) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilJy country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
On account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 


(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central,and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 


(ce) Minor forests, containing somewhat 


inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the: 


production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 


(@) Pasture lands.—These are not “‘ forests °’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain cxtent be 
Managed with more than one object. 


Administration.—The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincia] Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 


ment, has been suspended until a decision 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 


Forests. 


Non-territorial changes.—Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important poste 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
eae of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 


The Forest Service.—The Forest Service 
comprises three branches:— 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
& sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector-General of Forests, 
Chicf Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
ee Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council ; 


(b) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General] in Council ; 


(c) by direct appointment of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 


(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services; 


(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 
officer belonging to a branch of 
Government Service in India other 
than Provincial Forest Service. 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
is 


Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 


Conference in regard to the provinclalisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 


In Bombay and Burma, where Forests in 1919 


can make out a convincing Case against the became transferred subject new services called 


transfer in its own province. 


The Constitution | the Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 


of 1935 included Forests in the Schedule of] were created to take the place of the Indian 


Provincial subjects throughout India, 


Territorial charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
nave a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts, Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 


junior members of the Provincial Service or| 


Forest Service. 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service.—This service was created in 1919 but. 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is not. 
expected to remain at more than three i.e. 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab), 


(3) The Provincial Service.—Formerly it: 
sonsisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 


of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy |Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy - 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into|/Conservators who were considered to be fully: 


Subdivisions, The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
c 1#tges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Boresters. | 


qualified to hold a major charge were trans-' 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920, 
The class of Extra DeputyConeervators has beén 
aholishedand the service now consists of Extra 


Forests. 


Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 


the strength of the personnel] of the service 
rests with thelocal Governments. 


Owing to the establishment of a course for the 
training of probationers for the Indian Forests 
Service at Dehra Dun since 1926, the Provin- 
cial Service course ceased to exist from 1928. 
The I. F. 5. College was also closed down at the 
end of Oct. 1932 as a result of the stoppage of 
recruitment tothe Indian Forest Service and 
as & measure of economy. 


(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangere 
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During these 60 years the area under the 
control of the Forest Department has increased — 
from about 18,000 square miles in 1877 to about 
250,000 square miles, whichis nearly 28 per cent. 
of the whole area of British India. Over 100,000 
square miles are reserved forest, permanently 
given to the production of timber. The whole 
area of 250,000 square miles has been surveyed 
and demarcated, and nearly 73,000 square miles 
are under properly sanctioned working plans. 


During the first quinquennium, 1869-70 to 
1873-74, the revenue amounted to Rs. 56} lakhs 


(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers have 
hitherto since 1919 been trained at three 
different centres—the Forest College at 
Dehra Dun (for provinces other than 
Burma, the Central Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and eae E the 
Burma Forest Schoo) at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 


and the expenditure to Rs. 394 lakhs, leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 17 lakhs. Inthe year 1932-38, 
in spite of the world-wide depression, the 
revenue was 2 little over Rs. 32 crores and the 
expenditure nearly Rs. 2,90,00,000, and the 
surplus Rs. 84 lakhs. 


In 1887 the crudest form of selection was the 


‘oimt , d sihe : issa,, Only form of forest management possible. To- 
ROMEAy aa the Conte TProwineeey. te day, there are available dctailed tables of yield 


three Institutions were established in 1878,!8nd volume, and much knowledge of the sylvi- 
1898 and 1912 respectively. The training | cultural requirements of individual species has 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger; been accumulated. Forests have been provided 
is carried out in various local forest schools | With a network of roads and firclines, 

and training classes. : 

The whole problem of the organisation and| Speaking of the progress made during these 
training of Forest Officers was thrown into the! years, Mr. C_G. Trevor, the Inspector-General of 
ee pot. by ue ee he pe a Dea Foret pue reer ae o the vores in chk 
and has not yet been settled. ecruitment. | sa at forestry as developed in India was the 
for the Indian Forest Service having ceased,’ cqual of that in any other country in the world. 
because Forests have become Provincial, the | Sylvicultural systems quite different from any- 
Provincial Governments have to take measures: thing existing on the Continent of Europe had 
for filling appointments as members of the old been developed to mect India’s particular needs, 
1.F.S. through retirement and othcrwise cease;and while most céuntrics deal with a very 
to hold them, As Forests cannot properly | limited number of species, forestry in India was 
he divided into Provincial watertight depart-| concerncd with every type of vegetation, from 
ments a system of all India organisation of| tropical rain forest to temperate coniferous 
training and service may be resuscitated, but.' forest. 
that could only be done through provincial! 
co-operationand the new Provincial Governments | 
have not yet. had time to consider the matter. | 


Dehra Dun Forest College—The Forest: 


Research.—For the first fifty years of the 
ee of the ba yee an ae 
; -no attempt was made to organize the uct 
College at Dehra Dun completed the sixtieth’ or forest researoli and thug os co-ordinate and 
year of its existence in March 1987. Asa result | siaborate the scientific knowledge go necessary 
of the economlie depression and consequent) to successful economic working. A com- 
retrenchment it was closed for two years in 1933, | mencement in organized forest research was at 
owing to the reduced demand for Forest Rangers | jase made in 1906 by the establishment. at 
from the Provinces. : \the instance of Sir Sainthill Kardley-Wilmot, 

The College owes its origin to 4 memorandum ‘then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
submitted in September 1887 by Sir Dictrich; Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Brandis, the first Inspector-General of Forests: Forest Research Institute, is under the 
to the Government of India, in which he urged | administrative controlof the Inspector-General] 
the desirability of creating a national Forestiof Forests who is also the President. ‘There 
School in India, with the object of preparing! are five main branches of research, namely 
students for the executive charge of a range) Syiviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
and of enabling Forest Rangers to qualify for: products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
promotion to the superior staff. Forestry, he hranch being in charge of a research officer, 
said, must CCASC to be a subject of foreign | The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem 
introduction: it must become naturalised before; porarily on short term contract. Indian 


it could be regarded as established on a safe and Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
permancnt basis. 


imecessary technical training and experience 
The hopes of Sir Dietrich have to-day been; with the object of eventually taking the place 
largely realised. All over India, the executive | of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
charge of ranges and even divisions is now being! Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
held by students of Dehra Dun or the daughter| tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
college at Coimbatore, and students. of the; Indian experts who have received special 
College have become heads of the Service in|training in their various subject in Europe 
other parts of the British Empire. Jand America. 
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As & result of Mr. R. 8. Pearson’s lony and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series cf forest workshops and ex- 
perimenta) laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and efficial reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is dally exemplified by the unending 
Stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge ef this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and Americ: 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 


Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom, 
As @ result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bette 
utilization of the raw products produced 
‘by Indlan forests. 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is divid. 
ed into two main heads~—(1) Major produce, 
thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products auch as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums; 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, ete. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources averages about 350 million 
cubic feet. This was undertaken a few years 
ago at the initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success. It was hoped in 
Madras by utilising modern American methods 
toextract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neither by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets, 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 


An important measure for the development 
offorestsin the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods, American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 
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the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations is maintained. 


Forest Industries.—The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing se 
ment for its population is not always fully 
recognized. 


If accurate estimates were available for India, 
they would nodoubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers oi wood- 
cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and 
others working in and near them employment 
On aN enormous scale is provided to persons 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheel-wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-mxkers, lac-manufacturera, basket-makers, 
and wany other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows oVera million people and 
their dependents soemployed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indlan 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture, With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive deveiopment 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
_ may be confidently anticipated in the 

uture, 


Financial Results.—The growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 

ast 70 years has been steady, Gross revenue, 

efore the recent world wide depression caused 
a temporary disorganisation of all tradcs steadily 
increased until it amounted to some Rs, 6 crores 
8 year, surplus revenue amounting to upwards of 
40 per cent. of gross revenue. Most of the 
provinces ordinarily show a steady increase of 
surplus. 


Agencies.—An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timber marketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) is now 
done under the direction of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached tothe Office of the High Com- 
missioner for India, This trade has not yet 
been raised to 4 satisfactory level, because, 
according to the officlal explanation, ‘‘the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing for 
little known timbers have combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult”. 


Bibliography. 4 large number of bulletins: 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list™ 
can be obtained from the President, Forest. 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Debra Dun, VU. P. 
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EXPORTS. 
(Annual £000). 
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75% 75% 74% 
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{ \ H 
MANUFACTURES | | | | | 
4 i t 
Tea Chest .... — a | ae | ae es ae | cs | = 
| 
Wood Pulp .. .. = | —-}/ —f = —-—j; —~jf - Ee Sie 
Matches ae °- fs — | — —_ — — | ao _ ot 
Other Manufac- ! | 
tures (g)..  .. 25 | 15 8 11 12 | 13 13 1.22 
| 25 | 15 | 8 1 12 | 13 12} = 1.22 
IMPORTS, 
(Annual £000) 
| 904-14 | 1928-29 | 1920-80 1980-31| 1981-82, 1932-83 | 1933-34 | 1984-35 
4 ! { 
TIMBER. - | 
Teak .. a. Sa 802 136 | 124 118 109 54 11.03 7.98 
(R. per} ton) § 
(£ per ton) oe “ (11) cy (10) (9) (8) (96) (93) 
Dealand Pine .. | 118(a) 65 34 32 533 720 
(R. per|ton) — 
(Eperton | |) |) ) (B)| (ea) | (5) 
Other Timbers (¢) . 178 222 360 Raa 210 (159) 21.51 17.05 
Railway Sleepers. . 299 8 os ee 4 ss sa 
t 
897 430 564 | 520 | 3630 || 2.5 37.87 
British Empire .. | 807%0(¢) Pak ge a 11% 12% 9 
By land Pink 
a-—1912-14. b—IJneluding deal and er the figures for deal and pine and other timbers 


not being available separately for this year, 
c—Excluding sleepers. d—Not available after 1924-25 (£350,000). 
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IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 


1904-14 | | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930--31 | 1981-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 




















MANUFAOTURES. 
Tea Chests .. .. | 270(e) 407 596 455 356 356 400 | 52.08 
Wood Pulp ... .. | 1138(a) 311 337 315 270 166 2038 26.18 
Matches .. .. 507 129 82 31 8 4] 7 62 
Other Manufactu- : 
res (g) ig 41 91 137 77 $2 94 Q4 20.37 
931 1,028 | 1,141 878 666 620 704} 99.25 
a—~1912-14, e—1909-14. 
g—Excluding furniture, cabinetware, re-exports, 
EXPORTS. 
Annual £000) 
1904-14] 1928-29) 1929-0| 1930-21 1081-22 1932-93 1033-04 | 1934-3 
Lac .. es 1,848 6,483 5,226 2,361 1,380 932 1,848 | 3,29,95 
(£ per ton) (100) (174) | (156) (86) (59) (45) (51) (56 ) 
Rubber ie; 157 || 1,499 | 1,342 | 973 334 66 234 65.89 
Myrobalans .. 364 || 659(a) | 611(a) | 598(a) 499(a) | 484(a) | 444(a) 51.51(a) 
Sandalwood .. 82 | 823(0) 208(b) | 185(b) | 2338(b) | 105(b) | 163(b) 1780/0) 
Cardamoms .. 26 | 154 | 197 169 93 109 159 15.31 
Cutch "7 76 70 66 68 31 23 28 4.77% 
Rosin... — | 32 44 12 | 14 20 8 1.30 
| 
a-——Includes extract. b——~Includes oil. * Tneludes gambies. 
IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 
1904-14 1928-20 | 1920-24 1990-81 1981-32 1932-3! 1933-34 1984-35 
Rosin. . S fed a sess 41 28 37 25 21 12 4.49 
tine and 


Substitute .. ..{ 29 19 | 22 | 12 9 8 1.48. 
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Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations.—The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stutions erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 28rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty's 
reply was received a few minutes later. 


It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies, 
Telegraph Co., which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has 
aie mperial and International Communications 


For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance ’’ parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jutogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been eaulpped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such. 
The wireless installations at Karachi and Cal- 
cutta have been modified so as to meet all the 
wireless requirements of aircraft passing over 
India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes have been 
erected at many places for the purpose of 
providing constant communication with aircraft 
in flight, the most up-to-date system having 
been installed. 


The Indian cosst stations have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) «has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. 
interrupted occasio -py atmos 
ference, cularly durigg the 
but the culties have 
by handspeed working 
periods. 


ot weather 


. nee 
re i eee 


The Eastern . 


ecome merged in the | 


The traffic is, 
eric inter; 


en largely overcome | 
“dering the worst 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many thousands 
per annum. Official telegrams are exchanged 
with the British Naval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
via Bombay Radio. Regular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang and between 
Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio traffic is 
passed between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal] route is interrupted. 


Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
muintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations wereinitiated from the s.s. Belgen- 
| Zand, a tourist shiplying in Bombay Harbour and 
| were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea.—A noticeable feature of © 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea caupred with direction-finding apparatus 
can Obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marconi 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1981 to guide shipping approavhing Bombay 
harbour. All ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to shi 
atsea. An elaborate system of radio services in 
connection with civil aviation has been 
developed especially for the assistance of day 
and night aeroplanes along the airmail routes 
between Karachi and Lahore, Karachi and 
Rangoon and Karachi and Madras. 


Broadcasting.—For several years, limited 
proadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madrasa, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
: but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
| of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
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ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 


After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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inconveniently close to that of Bombay, but 
at the time when the station was erected it 
was believed to be the best length of medium- 
wave for transmissions in India. It was there- 
fore appropriated for the first high power station 
to be built. Provision was made for its 
alteration if a change were later found to be 
, desirable. 


i The Government of India decided to appoint 
| 8 Controller of prpadoasting in India and in their 
|Search for the best person for this appointment 


secured from the British Broadcasting Corpora- 


the services at the former being inaugurated ! tion Mr. Lionel Fielden, who took up his duties 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and/in 1935 and was largely instrumental in the 


the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month’ 


later. These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 


duplicates. The programmes were 80 arranged | 


that both Indian and European music were 
broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 
languages. 


Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 850°9 metres, and Calcutta on 370°4 and 49°10 
metres. Reception in either of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difficultiesin Indiaisthe maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed. 


Indian State Broadcasting Service.— 
The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this gu ose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the subject (now the Hon. Sir Thomas 


Stewart.) 


Government, availing themselves of an 
improvement in their financial condition, in 
1934-35 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- 
stantial funds for the purpose. A_ special 
inducement for the expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on imports of wireless material. 
This showed on the one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of the public for further broadcasting 
services and on the other hand a prospect of 
substantial profits to Government through the 
increase of imports of wireless apparatus. 


The first important development ordered by 
Government was the opening of a high-power 
medium-wave broadcasting station at Delhi. 
This station was actually opened on 1st January 
“""6. Its wave length is 340,136 metres 

D, 882 kc/s), The length is somewhat 


initial organization of the new Delhi station. 


Government, in announcing their determina- 
tion to open a large broadcasting station in Delhi, 
intimated that they proposed to follow this by 
the installation of modern high-power trans- 
|mission equipments in place of the existing 
| Plants in Bombay and Calcutta and that a 
| similar modern station would be opened in 
|Madras. The thorough investigation of general 
broadcasting problems throughout India which 
followed the arrival of Mr. Fielden led to a 
Tevision of these plans. Mr. Fielden quickly 
i became Conscious of the need for highly expert 
; technical advice and through his instrumentality 
the British Broadcasting Corporation lent 
India in the early months of 1936 the services of 
‘their Chief Technical Adviser, Mr. H. L. Kirke. | 


A valuable report was presented by this 
official, a plan for wide extension of broadcasting 
activities was elaborated. Government engaged 
Mr. C. W. Goyder, one of the foremost wireless, 
and particularly short-wave, engineering experts 
in the world, to be their principal engineer 
for construction and research work. Orders for 
extensive new equipment for implementing 
plans for expansion prepared by these experts 
‘were placed in December 1938. It includes new 
10 k.w. short-wave transmitters for Bombay 
and Calcutta and twin 10 k.w. short-wave 
transmitters for broadcasting and experimental 
work in Delhi. It also includes a 10 k.w. 
short-wave transmitter for Madras, for service 
throughout the Madras Presidency, ahd a 200 
watt medium-wave transmitter for Madras City. 
All this apparatus will be of the most modern 
type. This will make for economy in work 
and should give purity or rendering unexcell 
in any other country. The short-wave plant 
is considered of great importance, as it will 
provide a measure of service for the whole of 
India. The medium-wave transmitters are 
intended to give a first-grade service on in- 
expensive receivers in the large towns, but 
owing to atmospheric conditions in India 
during the greater part of the year cannot be 
expected to provide a first-grade service at 
distances more than 380 to 50 miles from the 
special areas for which they are intended. 
The first station furnished with the new equip- 
ee is expected to be in operation by October 
19 


His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Viceroy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 

toceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the 
inces and people of India, This remarkable 
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innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating 
His Excellency’s enthusiasin for wireless and to 

ortend that he will show considerable interest 
n its development. 


Licenses.— Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, several hundred have been issued. 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 


Radio Telephone Service.—An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1983, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Samuel Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State for India, exchanged 
messages as a preliminary to the opening of 
the service to the public, 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for several years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the Tnited States, Canada, Australia, South 


Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 


Africa and many other parts of the world, 
Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the landlines has been completed, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 


Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the India-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the enbur- 
ing of seorecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“tapped” with the greatest ease, but later 
‘* secrecy gear " was installed. 


Any private telephone owner can use the 
service for an overseas call. Before doing so, 
however, he has to place a deposit with the 
Telegraph Authorities. 


A8 an experimental measure the basic charge 
for an effective conversation of threc minutes 
or less for a call from India to any place in 
England, Scotland, Wales, the Isle of Man and 
Northern Ireland has been reduced from Rs. 80 
to Rs, 60. For principal places in the Irish Free 
State the basic charge is reduced from Rs. 84 to 
Rs. 62. For each additional minute’s conversation 
after the first three minutes a charge of Rs, 20 
or Rs. 20-11 as the case may be is added to the 
basic charge. Liberal allowance is made at the 
discretion of the observing operator for periods 
during which speech is unsatisfactory owing to 
any defect in service, so that the time charged 
for is the period of effective speech only. 
(Allowance is made in charging for calls when 
atmospheric conditions prevent continuous 
effective conversation. ) 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove tive will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 


closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- ‘stated in a separate schedule. 


‘2, The amount of funeral expenses, 


Property held by the deceased tn trust and 
not beneticially or with general power to 
coufer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
Itis the prac- 


tion. The values of immovable properties are |tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
uaually assessed at 16 years purchase on schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate the properties particularly immovable pro- 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ;|perties have not been properly valued, the 
up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Re. 1,000 the|Revenue department require the petition to 
duty is at 2%, between Rs, 10,000 and be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 8 % and the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- |lished and served on such persons as the Court 
able is at 4% and over Rea. 1,00,000 the duty thinks are interested in the question of the 
payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. any person so interested within 14 days after 
pate duty the following items are allowed to be the publication or service of citation and if the 
deducted: iwill is shown to have been properly executed: 
1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- land the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
gage encumbrances, | lis ordered to be granted. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
oistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English tn Bengal. In 1778 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first nowspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 

eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, Z'he Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by Zhe Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861, In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in pony they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its badexample. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came Into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, T'he 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flourishes 
still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 


In 1821 asyndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and _ restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836, 

. From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities , who 
put scrious restraints upon: its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


‘igorous control. Government objected to 
iews of apparently the most trivial character 
ffecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
dublication, the penalty for offending against 
ikese rules to be immediate deportation. These 
‘egulations continued in force till the time of 
she Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
ihe censorship and substituted milder rules, 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
shen been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablestand best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem: 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
pac under rules specially passed. But 

ord Ambherst and still mure Lord Wiliam 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who waa Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian presa. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circus 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far: the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 650 papers. 


Brom 1885 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 


“0ge 


the Mutiny its freedom had to be bea oped 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and itr 8 still more to 
the fears of Its circulating Intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period In 1858 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was-very small, 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next geseration, but the rice in 
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influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 


Famous journalists like Robert Knight, James 


Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Ciotl and Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a week! 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nd, 
872, Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famogs paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a tew 
years in Simla the Civi? and Military Gazette 
acquited and incorporated the Mofusstlite, 
and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 


Repeal of Press Legislation—By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 


in Council, and the licences were issued or begun to consider the desirability of modifying 


refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1836 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 


Registration of Books Act, and, except for an after a debate In the Legislative Assem 
ear during the;examine the Press and Registration of 


Act which was in force for one 


Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly ' 


affecting the Presa until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in'1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Preas, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by- the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper ({Incitement to Offences) Act 
was which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was » measure 

of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept with'n the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 
The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
_ other specified classes o 
_énciuding any words or signs tending to seduce 
‘:goldiers or sailors from tLeir allegiance or duty, 
$0 bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
eee public servants or private indivi- 
daais, 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
pablication; (ii) control over publishers of 


tion India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionabie 
newspapers, books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


f published matter, 


riba al (ii!) control over the importa- Boo. 
British 


at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in wereuary 1921 
iv, to 

ooks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Presa Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, reoommending :~ 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The pewerer Incitements to Offencos 
Act should be repealed. 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where a eiage to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and ctlvil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registe under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (ec) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, io 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 

wers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 

ss Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers be empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (e) any 
person chaileng' the orders of Government 
should do so in local High Court ; (f) the 
term of imprisonment eribed in Sections 12. 
18, 14 and 15 of the and Registration of 
ke Act should be reduced to six months ; (9) 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the PresS and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 


The Press, 


Press Association of India.—At the 
end of 19015 this Association was formed 
in Bombay, According to the articles of 
constitution ‘Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 
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to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
oy journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.”’ Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs, 10 annually, The affairs 

the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers. 






































Periodicals and Books Published. 

















Books, 
| | In In Indian 
oa TPremee.| poner. [ec BagishOF | vernacular and 
—_ | Buropean | Clete! or in 
| ! Languages. | Language, 
Madras wwe wee K)2.212 | (0) 356} 1,085 | ez | 8,781 
Bombay (4) .. ws eee 1,185 | 448 | 587, 281 2,203 
Bengal = ww swe, 889) BBL | AOL 1,050 2,083 
United Provinces .. is 2 959 | 303 | 443 | 360 3,158 
Punjab, - z co | 855 | $08 262 1,553 
Burma rT er ee | 45 | 172 | 1k 145 
Biharand Orissa... ww, | 222, 42] 102 | 07 632 
Central Provinces and Berar a (b) 218 : (c) 94 64 | 12 | 137 
Assam -° | 7: 26 30 1 | 72 
North-West Frontier Province (a)... 30 21 | 2 | 13 6 
Ajmer-Merwara (@).. 0...) 85 | 11 11 | 16 | 80 
Coorg(d) es ns _ . 6 | 2 1 | : | 1 
Delilicy ye. we a | 70 107 | 25 | 244 
| Total, 1034-35 | 7,557 | 2,193 | 3,863 [8,700 | 13,945 
(1983-34 ..| 6,087 1,748 | 8,208 | 2,028 | 14,140 
| 1982-88 .. 0,756, 1,659) 2,847 | 2,709 | 13,580 
lsosi-se ..| 6,646| 1,743} 2,808 er 18,182 
1980-81 ..| 6,520| 1,708 | 2,760; 2,858 | 14,074 
Toals .. , 1929-80 7 6,385 | 1,698 | 3,057 2,885 | 13,985 
1928-29 .. | 6,102 | 1,695 | 2,960 | 2, 556 | 14,427 
| 4927-28 ..| 5,019 | 1,525 Lee 2,882 | 14,815 
1926-27 | 6,724 | 1485) 3,027) = 2,147 | 15,246 
| 1925-26 .. 5,862 | 1,878 5,089 | 2117 | 14,276 





(a) Relates to the Calendar year 19385. 


fe) Includes 5 Presses which are re 
c) This includes 64 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they con 


or comments on public news. 
{d) Figures relate +o the Calendar year 1984. 


rted either closed or not working. 


tain public news 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation ofthe three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The idea of a Central Banking estabilshment 
tor British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr, James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks, On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913, 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
ee extending the Banking system in 

ndia, 


The Presidency Banks:—The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
tight of note issuc, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their busincss 
was restricted by their charters. The second 

riod was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 

anks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 


and the management of the treasury work at. 


the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant Hmitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
eceney Banks in order to assist the money 

e s 


The Imperial Bank of India :—Under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 as amended 
by the Amendment Act of 1934 which comes 
into force at such date as the Governor-General 
in Council may by notification in the Gazette of 
India appoint, the control of theBank is entrusted 
to a Central Board of Directors with Local Boards 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and such other 
places as the Central Board may determine, 
ots Central Board of Directors shall consist 
of :— 


(a) 
(b) 


(ce) 


the presidents, vice-presidents and the 
secretaries of the Local Boards; 


one person elected from amongst the 
members by each Local Board ; 


a Managing Director and a Deputy 
Managing Director appointed by the 
Central Board ; 


not more than two non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 


Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
Which may be constituted, may be added at the 
discretion of the Central Board, 


The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the absence of the 
Managing Director. 

The Governor-General in Council shall nomi- 
nate an officer of Government to attend the 
meetings of the Central Board but he shall not 
be entitled to vote. 


Under the Imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
ofthe bank. ‘The capital of the three Presidency 
Banks consisted of 3 crores of rupees in shares 
of Rs. 500 each, fully subscribed. The additional 
capital authorised was 74 crores in shares of 
Its, 500 each, of which Rs, 125 has been called 
up, making the present capital of the Bank 
Rs. 11} crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has 
been paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 5,50,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 31st 
December 1936 showed the deposits at 
Rs. 78,79,50,117, and Cash Rs. 8,56,41,082 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 10.86. 


Agreement with Reserve Bank of India :— 

The Bank has entered into an agreement with 
the Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
forcefor 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after five years’ notice on either side. Provi- 
sions contained in the agreement between the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Reserve Bank 
of India are i 


(a) 


The Imperial Bank. 


The Imperial Bank of India shall be the sole 
agent of the Reserve Bank of India at all places 
in British India where there is a branch of the 
Imperial Bank of India which was in existence 
at the commencement of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act 1934, and there is no branch of the 
peneNe Department of the Reserve Bank of 

ndia. 


In consideration of the performance of the 
Agency duties, the Reserve Bank of India shall 
pay to the Imperial Bank of India as remunera- 
tion a sum which shall] be for the first ten years 
during which this agreement isin force a commis- 
sion calculated at 1/16 per cent. on the first 
250 crores and 1/32 per cent. on the remainder 
of the total of the reccipts and disbursements 
dealt with annually on account of Government. 
As for the remaining five years the remuneration 
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to be paid to the Imperial Bank shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost to the 
Imperial Bank of India, as ascertained by expert 
accounting investigation. 


In consideration of the maintenance by the 
Imperial Bank of India of branches not Jess in 
number than those existing at the commencement 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, the 
Reserve Bank of India shall, until the expiry 
of 15 years, make to the Imperial Bank the 
following payments :— 


(a) during the first five years of this agree- 
ment Rs, 9 lacs per annum ; 

(b) during the next five years of the agreement 
Rs, 6 Jacs per annum; and 

(c) during the next five years of the agree- 
ment Rs. 4 lacs per annum, 


The Directorate. 


Managing Director 
Dy. Managing Director 


ee oe 


Sir William Lamond, Kt. 
E, P. Stocker, Esq. 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secreturie: of the Local Boards. 


CALCUTTA— 
H. H. Burn, Esq. .. 
J. Reid Kay, Esq. .. 
B. A. C. Neville, Esq. 


BoMBAY— 
Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt., 0.1.5. 
Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, Kt. 
A. McCulloch, «i 
MADRAS— 
Sir William Wright, Kt., 0.B.5., V.D. 
S$. V. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Esq. 
G .R. Attwood, Esq, 


ee 


ee ee 


@e 


President. 
Vice-President, 
Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 


Nominated by Government, 


The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ram Sarn Das, C.1.B., Lahore. 
Elected under Section 28, (i), (ii), of the Act by the Local Boards. 
Rai Bahadur Moongtu Lall Tapuriah, Calcutta. 


L. A. Halsall, Esqg., Bombay. 
C. G, Alexander, Esq., Madras. 


Manager in London, 
R. RB, Birrell, Esq. 


BRANOBES; 
Burra Bazaar, | Allahabad. Chapra. Farrukhabad, 
Calcutta. Alleppey. Chittagong. Ferozepore, 
Clive Steet, Calcutta. | Ambala, Cocanada, Fyzabad. 
Park Street, Calcutta. | Ambala Cant. Cochin Gaya 
Byculla, Bombay. Amraoti. Coimbatore, Godhra 
Dadar, Bombay. Amritsar, Colombo. Gojra ' 
Mandvi, Bombay. Asansol. Cuddalore. Gorakhpur 
Sandhurst Road, Bangalore Cuddapah. Gujranwala 
Bombay. Bareill . Cuttack. Guntur ° 
Mount Road, Madras. Bissin. a Gwalior 
CCA, Suh. 
Abbottabad. abet Darbhanga. opus Purr eens): 
Abohar. Berhampore (Ganjam), | Darieeling. Howrah 
rey Bezwada, ene nn Hubli Deccan) 
: Bhagalpur. + yderaba eccan). 
Ahmedabad. Dhanbad, 
Ahmedabad city. oa Dhulia. cits (Sind). 
. ‘ rugaro. ‘ 
ia Bulandshahr. g Jaipur. 
Akola, Calicut. Ellore, Jalgaon. 
Akyab. Cawnpore. Erode. Jalpaiguri. 
Aligarh. Chandpur. Etawah. Jamshedpur, 
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Jhanai. . Moradabad. Okara (Sub-Agency). Sholapur. 
Jodhpur. ' Moulmein. Ootacamund, iL Sialkot. 
Jubbul pore, | Multan. Patna, ' Simla, 
Jullundur. - Murree. Peshawar, : Sitapur. 
Karachi. . Mussoorie. Peshawar City. ' Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Kasur (Sub-Agency). « sruttra. Poona, | Sukkur. 
ipa Muzaffarnagar. Poona City. _ Surat. 
Kh m Muzaffarpur, - Porbandar. i Tellicherry. 
Rumbernuedi | Myingyan. : Purnea. : Tinnevelly, 

: ' Mymensingh. | Quetta, ' Tirupur. 
Lahore. : Nadiad. Raipur, _ Trichinopoly. 
Larkana. Nagpur. Rajahmundry. | Trichur. 
Lucknow. Naini Tal. Rajkot | Trivandram. 
Ludhiana. _ Nanded. Rampur. - . , Tuticorin. 
Lyallpur. . Nandyal. Rangoon. ' Ujjain. 
Madura. . Naraingunge. Rawalpindi. : Vellore, 
Mandalay. i Nasik, Saharanpur. | Vizagapatam, 
Mangalore. : Negapatam. Salem, . Vizlanagram. 
Masulipatam. ; Nellore. : Sargodha, 
Meerut. : New Delhi. | Secunderabad. | Wardha. 
Montgomery. ' Nowshera. Shillong. Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Imperial Bank (4) Investing the Bank’s funds in the 
of stg aN Acar A une aey Dy tne securities referred to in (1) a, 6, c and d. 
amendment Act o , the various description: 5) Maki qa snoulati 
of business which the Bank may transact are Roe uille aug toteee et pa inp ae 
laid down, and in Part 2 it is expressly | wise than to the bearer on demand. — 

rovided that the Bank shall not transact any | . 

ind of banking business other than that! (8) Buying and selling gold and silver. 
sanctionad in Parti. | (7) Receiving deposits. 
te : | (8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 
Briefly stated, the main classes of business ; (9) Selling and acquiring such properties as 
sanctioned are :— i may come into the Bank’s possession in satis- 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of:— | faction of claims. 

(a) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee is/ (10) Transacting agency business on com- 
authorised by act to invest trust / mission and the entering into of contracts of 
moneys ae shares of the Reserve |indemnity, suretyship or guarantee. 

nk of India, 

(0) Securities issued by State aided Rail- yy atates © °* Administrator, for winding 
ways, notified by the Governor- : <: ; 

General-in-Council. (12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued letters of credit payable out of India. 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 13) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
district or municipal board or under out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
the authority of any State in India. months In the case of bills relating to the financ- 

(a) Debentures of companies with limited ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
liability registered in India or else- months in other cases. 


where. (14) Borrowing money upon security of 
(e) Goods, or documents of title thereto, assets of the Bank. 
deposited with, or assigned to the (15) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Bank. Presidency Banks; an 
(f) Goods hypothecated to the Bank (16) Generally, the doing of the various 
against advances. kinds of business including foreign exchange 
(9) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- business. 
Notes. The principal restrictions placed on the busi- 
(h) Fully paid shares of Companies with ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows :— 
limited lability or immovable pro- (1) It shall not make any loan or advance :— 
perty or documents of title relating (a) For a longer period than six months 





thereto, as collateral security where except as provided in clauses 2 and 
the original security is one of those 13 above; 
specified in ‘a’ to ‘f” and, if autho- (b) upon the security of stock or shares 
f rised by the Central Board, in ‘ g.’ of the Bank; 
%) With the sanction of the Local Govern- (c) save in the case of estates specified in 


Part 1 (Courts o Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
rty or documents of title thereof, 


ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
el ae td oe rateaare in a — e for ee pe 
riod not exc g nine mon n the case o : 
A vances relating to the financing of seasonal day hdl adeat or cece eahip Galnel to 
agricultural operations or six months in. other (3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
Cases, on personal security given, unless such discounts 
(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying or advances carry with them the several respon- 
and selling of bills of exchange and other sibilities of atleast two persons of firms uncon- 
negotiable securities. nected with each other in general partnership. 
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The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various period 


during the last 55 years or so :— 


80th June 


1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 
1906 
1911 
1912 


Bank 
of 


of 
Bengal. ‘Bombay. Madras. 


230 
$29 
332 
225 
187 
186 
198 
210 


30th June 1921 


” 


81st Dec. 1935 
* 1936 


1922 


Bank 


61 
82 
97 
88 
90 
98 
129 
155 


ee 
ee 
os 
ee 


In Lakhs of rupees, 


Bank 
of 


53 
89 
53 
57 
63 
46 
77 
75 


ee 
ee 
ee 

ee 
ee 
es 


Total. 


344 


482 
370 
340 
325 
404 


26th Jan. 
1921 


1913, 
1914. 
1915, 
1916... 
1917, 
1918... 
1919 
1920 


1. 


IMPERIAL BANE. 


oe 


Bank 


of 
Bengal. 


247 
290 
263 
836 

1338 
664 
346 
801 
864 


Bank 
of 


Bo mbay. Madras. 


167 
197 
187 
263 
716 
549 
298 
663 
206 


e¢ 


| Bank 


of 


68 
93 
102 


115 


Total, 


482 
580 
552 
| m4 


209 | 2263 


213 
142 
170 
138 


604 
114 


"1426 
786 
1634 
708 
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Government Deposits. 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capita 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below -— 
__In Lakhs of Rupees, 


a ee re 











Er 3 4 Proportion of 
a | Government Other § VOvernmen 
Capital | Reserve. deposits. deposits. ! he aye ra 
lst December | | 
1901 - e 860 | 158 340 | 1463 14°38 per cent, 
1906 we ie .860 218 807 2745 s°3,, 
1907 - “ 860 279 $35 2811 8s a, 
1908 a8 ee 860 294 825 2861 84 —C,, 
1909 ee Ae 860 809 307 8265 7°44) Og, 
1910 ie ae 360 318 839 8284 9°77: «Cs, 
1911 ae aes 360 381 438 84190 9°6)~ C,, 
1912 we oe 375 840 426 $578 oT | 
1918 ae ne 875 86] 687 3644 11°8_~—C,, 
1014 ee es 375 830 561 4002 10°5 ss 
1915 — ; 375 386 487 3860 9°54, 
1916 oe oa 876 369 520 4470 90) Oy, 
1917 ee ren 875 855 771 6771 e-8 sy, 
1918 es oe 375 863 864 5097 12°9 ” 
1919 eg i 375 340 772 7226 8°8 
1920 875 355 901 7725 9°6 » 
g0th June (Im periul 
Bank), 
1921 54? 875 2220 7016 218 ,, 
1922 562 871 1672 6336 18°64, 
1928 562 411 1256 7047 18°5 sy, 
1924 ‘“ 562 435 2208 7662 20°2 4, 
1925 : : 562 457 2252 7588 20°7 os 
1926 F : 562 477 3254 7580 27°4 ‘9 
1927 Ka 562 492 1004 7817 10°6 ss, 
1928 ‘ 562 507 796 78381 86 Cs, 
1929 ; 562 51% 2074 7238 19°99 =, 
1930 562 527 1891 7008 14°6,, 
1931 ai 562 537 1596 6615 17°1_—«,, 
1982 562 542 1908 6146 20°8 ,, 
1938 i g 562 520 582 ' 7428 6°4 SCs, 
_1984 oh BOR 527 791 7488 84 Cs, 


Recent Progress. 
The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank :— 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


_BAxk OF BENGAL. 


ee RO: rete eer Rt A ATTY ED 





eines 

















270 1677 729 B21 14 x 


Govt. Other 
Ble | Cash. | Invest- Dividend 
pau Capital. ere, eg rie ments. for year. 

“IstDecember.) #| |. |... |. | 
1900 es wi 200 | 103 155 582 243 188 11 per cent. 
1995 o ee 200 | a 167 1204 $06 181 12 ee 
1906 és i 200 | 
1907 we ae 200 | 137 187 1678 460 270 12 As 
1908. - ‘a 200 165 178 1575 507 $49 18 ie 
1908 ‘fe ».! 200 | 170 168 1760 615 411 4 ,, 
1910 aie és | 200 175 198 1609 514 368 14 93 
1911 tee | 200 | 180 

| 

| 





Sate hte ae ee He ee ee eet oe 
160 | 1505 | 528 | 149 | 12 ~~ ,, 


1912 ee ee 200 185 234 1711 665 810 14 i 
1918 re es} 200 191 801 1824 840 819 4, 
1916 oe ee 200 #204 265 1978 785 798 16 9 
1917 ve os 200 +221 448 2934 1482 773 17 ” 

405 $254 997 864 17 ” 


1919 a a2 200 | 200 . 
1920 we we | 200 | $210 484 | 8308 | 1221 | 010 | 10k, 1221 010 104 =, 


indiudes Re. 68 lakhs as a reserve for ——Feludes Re. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of Investment = of investments. 


oD ” 99 99 ” 
pe 5 - 98 os “99 : ’. 


2 Neer st INI SSCA SI 


NE TT REE SEN 
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ene dinenatnaineimndene ere eT een alent 


BANK OF BOMBAY, 





; Govt. | Other | ore | 
es Bueiial eeeeese depo- | depo- | Cash, | Invest: | Dividend 
is | | Site: | sity. | ‘ments. _ for year. 
1900 ..| 100 70 87 432 129 | 89 ll per cent. 
1905 fe ee} 100 87 92 876 259 | 158 12 Cy, 
1996 es .-| 100 92 101 832 $54 177 12, 
1907 oa ..| 100 96 112 821 $24 164 i 3, 
1908 se .-| 100 101 94 832 377 149 rt 
1909 ae ..| 100 108 120 1035 415 163 18S, 
1910 a »e{ 100 105 152 1053 436 149 4, 
1911 bss «-| 100 106 107 1104 463 208 144 
1912 he wet 100 106 117 1124 315 210 14, 
1913 Ee .| 100 106 | 200 1015 477 232 “tf, 
1914 a ..| 100 119 183 1081 646 202 15 oy 
191 a .-| 100 100 136 1079 423 276 15s; 
1916 “ ..| 100 90 142 1367 667 312 1; 
1917 a .-| 100 92 22 2817 1398 744 174s, 
1918 i an 100 101 177 1749 542 353 184i, 
1919 - ..| 100 110 262 | 2756 928 315 193 ,, 


1920 oe ee 100 120 849 2748 876 298 22 ” 


BANE OF MADRAS. 


1900 ee ne 60 22 35 260 82 67 8 per cent. 
1905 ee oe 60 30 41 344 140 71 10 ” 
1906 oe te 60 32 54 855 151 81 10 ” 
1907 ee ve 60 86 85 416 162 84 10 ” 
1908 ee oe 60 40 52 447 153 84 11 a 
1909 ee ee 60 44 49 500 141 79 12 % 
1910 ee es 60 48 72 567 184 85 12 » 
1911 oe ee 60 52 59 625 165 104 12 ” 
1912 ee ee 75 70 75 748 196 113 12 ’ 
1913 ee ee 75 73 86 — 805 219 114 12 » 
1914 ee ee 75 76 91 761 267 134 12 ” 
1915 ee ee 75 65 86 8038 256 184 12 o 
1916 ee oe 75 55 104 960 286 161 12 ” 
1917 ee oe 75 50 87 1020 496 94 12 ’ 
1918 oe ee 76 50 102 954 271 139 12 ” 
1919 ee ee 75 45 104 1215 436 175 12 . 
1920 ee =) 75 45 118 1579 505 211 18 ” 





IMPERIAL BANK. 


ee ae net! een (SC TSEC SE LTTE TED ARERR Emre MeO RNATEN A” Spt we met mrs tte ethan ae 


830th June. 
1921 ‘“ 


‘ 
: ..| 547 | ° 871 |. 2220 | 7o1e | 3483 | 1652 | 16 percent. 
1922 : . | 562 411 1672 | 63386 | 3395 900 16, 
1928 an 435 1256 | 7047 | 2913 925 16, 
1924 oe ef B62 457 2208 | 7662 | 2195 | 1175 16, 
1925 . ed 662 477 2252 | 7588 | 3582 | 1418 16 
1926 a 562 492 3254 | 7580 | 4508 | 2188 16 
1927 .. ef = 662 507 1004 | 7317 | 2283 | 2050 16 i 
1928 en ee 517 796 | 7881 | 1877 | 2535 16 . 
1929 en ee. 527 2074 | 7233 | 3041 | 2409 16, 
1980 rn ae s:5 7 587 | 1891 | 7008 | 1696 | 2980 ' 16 $ 
1981 weet 562 542 1596 | 6615 | 1717 | 8077 14 ‘ 
1982 weet 562 615 1908 | 6149 | 2201 | 2079 12, 
1983 1. et 862 520 582 | 7428 | 2808 | 3973 12 i 
1984 we wef 582 527 791 | 7488 | 2165 | 3082 12 te 
19385 ry 568 542 * 7248 | 1678 | 3783 12 i 
1936 tel B62 550 .. | .7894 | 1976 | 4254 2  ., 


* Govt, Deposits were taken over by Reserve Bank as from 1st April 1985. 
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Reserve Bank.--The Reserve Bank of India 
Act was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and received the assent of the Governor-General 
on 6th March 10314 and the Bank began te 
function from ist April 1035. From this date, 
the Reserve Bank took over the management 
of the Currency Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a special department 
known as the Issue Department. The assets 
of the Gold Standard Resarve were transferred 
ta the Bank and were combined with the assets 
of the Currency Department. From July ist 
the Banking Department was opened and the 
scheduled banks deposited the required percent- 
age of their demand and time liabilities. The 
Clearing House was transferred from the Imperial] 
Bank to the Reserve Bank as from this date. 


The share capital of the Reserve Bank fs 
5 crores of Rupees in shares of Rs. 100 each, 
fully paid up. The Reserve Fund of Rupees 
five crores is provided by Government to the 
Bank in the form of Government Rupee 
Securities. 


The Bank maintains share registers at it: 
offices at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. 


Management.—The general superintendence 
and direction of the affairs and business of the 
Bank js entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors which exercises all powers and does 
all acts and things which may be exercised 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
composed of :— 


(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council 
after consideration of the recommendations 
made by the Board. 


Four Directors nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 


(c) Eight Directors elected on behalf of the 
shareholders on the various registers, 


(d) One Government official nominated by 
the Governor-General in Council, 


The Governor and Deputy Governors are 
the executive heads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Governor- 
General in Council may fix when appointing 
them, and are eligible for re-appointment. 
A Local Board is constituted for each of the 
five areas. 


Business which the Bank may transact.— 
The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
viz :—The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions; the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 

‘and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of. 
title to thesame and such bills of exchange and | 


Reserve Bank of Indta. 


promissory notes as are eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of stérling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs, 1 lac; the arp | of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
specified. 


The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government of 
State in India for the purchase and sale or 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, interest or dividends, of an 
securities or shares; for the remittance of suc 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the management 
of public debt. 


Right to issue Bank Notes.—The sole 
right to issuc bank notes in British India 
is vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
commencement the Bank shall issue 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Governor-General in 
Council and on and from the date of such 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shall 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shalj be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department, 


Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling.—The 
Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immedjate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish, 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 8-16d. respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds, 


Publication of the Bank Rate.—The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 


The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Gazzette of India. 


The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


The full text of the Reserve Bank Act is 
reproduced elsewhere in the Year Book, 
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“CENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 


Governor.—Sir Osborne A. Smith, K.0.s.1., 
K.C.LE., Kt., (on Icave preparatory to retire- 
ment.) 


Deputy Governors,—Sir James B. Taylor, Kt., 
C.LE.; Manilal B, Nanavati, Esq. 


Directors Nominated under Section 8 (1) (b).— 
SirHomi Mehta, Kt., Bombay ; A. A. Bruce, Esq., 
Rangoon ; Lala Shri Ram, Gelhi; Khan Bahadur 
Adam Hajee Mohammad Sait, Madras. 


Directors Elected under Section & (1) (e).— 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakuridas, Kt., C.1.4., M.B.E., 
Bombay Register; R. P. Masani, Nsq., Bombay 
Register; B. M. Birla, Esq., Calentta Reyister ; 
Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt., C..., 
Calcutta Register. 

Director Nominated under Section 8 (1) (d)— 
J. W. Kelly, Esq., QL. 

Directors Nominated under Section V8 (3).— 
Whan Bahadur Syed Maratib Ali, ¢.B.u., Delhi 
Register; U. Po. Byaw, Rangoon Register. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part inthe financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried or thetr opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
Jarge proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
No information is available as to how far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have growo in the aggregate 
within recent years. 

TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXOHANGR BANKS 

BEOURKD IN INDIA, 
In Lakhs of Rupees, 


1900 oe ee ee 1050 
1905 o@ es oe 1704 
1910 - Ae 2479 
1915 ee ie - 3354 
1916 ae Ss ae 3803 
1917 es «s ec 5337 
1918 ne ve as 6185 
1919 oe es ee 7435 
1920 ss ‘2 Se 7480 
1921 2% “ oe 7519 
1922 + nA a 73388 
1923 ee ~ os 6844 
1924 ‘< is ‘a 7063 
1925 Pe a oe 7054 
1926 As ‘ 7154 
1927 +t ; ; 6886 
1928 : os es 7113 
1929 . Pe 6665 
19380 i ; 2 6811 
19381 : ee a 6747 
1932 . ‘ 7306 
1983 ms : 7078 
1984 me aM ; 7139 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest. 
ment of the Banks’ resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent cansists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 


Ths Anancing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however tor the most 
patt by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ jshare in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is a3 re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of.their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actuaily put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is carricd 
ob but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets latest available of the un- 
dernoted Banks will give some {dea of this:— 


LIABILITY OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE RE- 
DISCOUNTED AND STILL CURRENT. 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia £ 
ie 4,568,000 


and China “a o 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. ind “ 462,000 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation ee aus 2,615,000 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 2,544,000 
National Bank of India, Ltd. 3,718,000 
P.& O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 1,119,000 


14,821,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to rediscounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but if muy safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bilis against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documects relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Excharge Bank endorsement they 


The Exchange Banks. 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal :— 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of draftte and telegraphic trans- 
fers payable in Lorden and elsewhere 
out of India. 

($) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the: Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 


are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in Indifa are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able tu secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills Egypt or Australia, 

are rediscounted af soon as they reach London The remaining business transactel by the 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
bills in anticipation of o fall in the London not be given in detail. 


The following isastatement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets :— 


In Thousands of £. 


th rtd entertain et eel 
2 


Name, Capital. | Reserve. Deposits. Rascal 

American Express Co... oe oe 1,217 636 8,566 4,837 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. oe oe oe 772 300 15,158 6,863 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 

China he ee Madge 3,000 3,000 45,986 26,763 
Comptoir National D’Escompte de Paris, 3,809 4,227 66,902 12,493 
Eastern Bank, Ltd. .. oe oe 1,000 500 7,771 7,245 
Grindlay & Co. 250 100 3,435 2,248 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation .% is we os 1,239 7,110 51,984 30,920 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd...  .. we owe | 15,810 9,000 406,057 262,922 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. .. oe 1,050 1,075 14,675 8,607 
MitsuiBank, Ltd, .. .. «6 we 8,529 8,188 48,516 26,747 
National Bank of India, Ltd, =< Ss 2,000 2,200 29, 382 19,238 
National City Bank of New York..  ..| 15,816 8,673 349,763 250,074 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank i 4,551 1,820 12,409 8,747 | 
Netherlands Trading Society a ei 4,831 827 29,641 9,788 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. ake 2,504 180 6,818 5,573 
Thomas Cook & Son ies oe is 125 125 4,016 3,746 
‘Yokohama Specle Bank, Ltd. .. ..{ 5,882 7,700 83,468 28,673 


Joint Stock Banks. 645 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of! The first important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively | of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
smal] importance and had their business con-/ resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very rostricted area. The rapid: the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has; Bank. 
been so marked a feature in Banking within | 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay; gince those events confidence has been 
aud set in with the establishment of the Ban largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906.| Alliance Bank of Simla failed. ‘he effect 
After that time there was a perfect stream of the fallure of this old established Bank 
of new flotations, and although many of the New| might have been disastrous but for the 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
hanking business, on the other hand a very large| dealt, with the situation tn close association 
number engaged in other businesses in addition | with the Government of India. The Imperial 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. | Dank undertook to pay the depositors of the 

These Banks made very great strides during | Ajliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
the fue in Fe Acoli hic fee) paw At to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
was generally susp orme | lj i : 
tat the buisiness ot many of the Ran ice wag | Poriod was passed through with little difffculty 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and | 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
seople when it became known that some of the Ws established in 1918, was merged in the 
Banks were in difficulties, Central Bank of India, 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks ag it appcars in the 
latest available Balance Sheeta :— 




















In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Name. | Capital. Reserve, Deposits. hone ees cae 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & O. | 

Banking Corporation, Ltd. mn is 85 46 976 663 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. ee ate a 30 25 694 481 
Bank of Hindustan, Ltd. .. a os 10 es 37 12 
Bank of India, Ltd. ee ee sé 10n 105 1,699 1,003 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd. ere NS os 20 25 233 116 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

Ltd. cs es ae <e me 12 16 202 161 
Canara Bank, Ltd. en 3 oe 3 4 79 34 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. ee - 168 al 70 3,155 1,987 
Indian Bank, Ltd. .. a » ais 12 18 292 143 
Punjab National Bnk, Ltd. as ais 31 18 609 239 
Travancore National Bank ae ws 11 é 177 60 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. ae 39 7 99 91 

Growth of Joint Stock Banks. Capital, ae: ee 

The following figures appearing in the Report) 1915 ve 281 56 
of the Director-Genaral of Statistics shew the 1916 v 287 ee ats 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits, 1917 os 3038 ago 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered, 1918 .* 436 165 4 
in India :-— 1919 oe 539 224 5899 

In Lakhs of rupees. aoe oe oe es 7 a 
Capital, Reserve. Deposite. | ips 802 261 6168 

1875 ee 14 2 27 1923 ne 689 284 4442 

1880 ee 13 3 63 1924 aie 6990 $80 6250 

1885 as 18 5 94 1925 ‘ 673 386 5449 

1890 ee 38 17 270 1926 ae 676 408 5968 

1895 pei 63 81 566 | 1927 re 688 419 6084 

1900 ne 82 45 807 1928 4 674 434 6285 

1906 ee 183 56 1155 1929 ea 786 366 6272 

1910 es 276 100 2565 1930 it 744 440 6821 

1911 nf 285 126 2529 19381 i 777 426 6223 

1912 Sia‘ 291 134 2725 1982 af 781 489 7284 

1918 ie 231 132 2250 | 1088 . 778 455 7167 

1914 ee 251 141 1710 | 1934 we 799 467 7677 
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itt teeta a nee en te RE el A Se Oe eR 8S A ee ete ae te RE © OR SPORE 








LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 


London Office—Agents or 


Name of Bank. Correspondents, 


Address, 


eee me ot + entaeremennersanereneeenineeeineeni nies nts oeetnarenaaaneee mi SMO my 








Ne TONE Ate nce 
etna ree manent arene net 


Imperia] Bank of India .. -»| London Office... os »- |25, Old Broad Street, 


KR. C. 2. 


Reserve Bank of India Ditto os os .. | 81-33, Bishopsgate, E. 
oO 
Other Banks & Kindred Firms. C. 2, 


| 
| 


Bank of India oe Me .. | Westminster Bank 41, Lothbury. 
Barclay’s Bank 


Midland Bank a ae ee 





168, Fenchurch Street, 
Central Bank of India .. ood E 


5, “Threadncedle Street, 











FE. Oo. 
Karnani Todustrial Bank Barclay’s Bank .. id ‘ 1G, Fenchureh Street, E, 
Punjab National Bank .. .. | Midland Bank ., oe oe | 0 nee St., H.C.2, 
Simla Banking & Industrial Co, Ditto at ae .. Ditto. 
Union Bank of India a -» | Westminster Bank es ' 41, Lothbury. 
Exchange Banks. 
American Express Co.,(Inc.) ..| London Office oe as . | 79, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


Anglo-Portuguese Colonial éail 9, Bishopsgate, FE. C. 2. 
Overseas Bank. 


London Office... ee sis | | Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E. C, 2. 


Banco Nacional Ultramarino 


Bank of Taiwan .. sé 


e . ° . 
° . e e . 
a a 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia Ditto as a .. 38, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 
ond China. 

Comptoir National d’Escompte «Ditto er aes .. | 8-18, King William Strect, 
de Paris. iC. 4, 

Eastern Bank “2 ee oe Ditto ais isa ». | 2°3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Grindlay & Co. .. he —e Ditto ‘fe ae de a rs ale Street, 

Hongkong & Shanghal Banking Ditto ie a6 .» | 9, Gracechurch 8t., E.0.3. 
Corporation. 

Lloyds Bank oe ‘ “i Ditto ee a .. | 71, Lombard Street, 1.0.8, 

Mercantile Bank of India i Ditto ia oe .. | 15, Gracechurch 8t., E.C.3, 

Mitsul Bank, oe oe a Ditto ie ve .- | 100, Old Eroad St., H.C, 2, 

National Bank of India .. ee Litto oe a » | 26, Bishopsgate, F.C, 2, 

National City Bank of New York Ditto ; ; .. | 36, Bishopsgate, B.C. 2. 

Nederlandsche Handel-Ma a t-| National Provinetal iene ».| 1, Princess Street, B.C, 2. 
schapp)j. 

N Soerannncny Indische Handcls-| London Representative .. a a oo Street, 

ok, iC, 3, 
P. & QO. Banking Corporation ..| London Office a se Zs oh Street, 
Thomas Cook & Son es is Ditto aie “2 .. | Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 


Yokohama Specie Bank .. be Ditto se oe .. | 7, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2, 


ne ae rr eS A 4 are” 





A nen ITTY CRE an 





ven ee 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indlan private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seema likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff’ is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs’’ in banking circles, 
ag there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com: 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom: 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct. aud it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shrotf proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 


which, without his assistance, the Banks would. 


not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
48 an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A_ sho 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroft, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he js satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
& hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 cach. A heoondece 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the ehrofts in 
respect, of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it ts at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. ‘The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills frecly to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shrofft may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bille 
bearing his cndorsement. ‘The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in, 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 


discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 


sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rato of 
discount, or 14°/, is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 


he shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, peepee the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by ‘‘ Moonims”’” who have 
very wide powers. 


It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very con:iderable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its 
own Bunk Rate, and the rates were not uniform, 
After the amalgamation of the YTresidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate for the 
whole of India untilthe 4th of July 1935 when 
the right to fix the official Bank rate was exer- 
cised the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securties only 








The following statement shows the average Bank Rates during the Last 10 years:— 


and advances on other securities or discounts 
are granted as arwe at a slightly higher rate. 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent. over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Bank 
rate is some times nominal, it often happens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
| Official rate or even lesa. 











2nd Half-year. 


Year. lst Half-year. Yearly average. 
1927 .* a oe ei 6°508 4°956 §°732, 
1928 ve “o as os 6°945 5° 456 6°2 
1929 ve ane es 6° 878 5°788 6° 333 
1930 a Ss : oe 6°508 5° 277 5° 892 
1981 ae us - ie: 6°7385 7°3853 7°044 
1932 se “s ae we 6°022 4°033 5°027 
1988 ee ie “is .- 3° 627 3°5 3°563 
1934 oe a ve os 3°5 3°5 3°5 
1935 os a ws os 3°5 3°41 3°45 
1936 : ‘ 3 3 3 


648 Clearing Houses. 
BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses io India are all cheques he may have negotiated on other 
those of Calcutta; Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, members and to receive in exchange all cheques 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two drawn on him negotiated by the latter, After 
are by far the most important. Tbe members all the cheques have been received and delivered 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, the representative of each Bank advises the 
Reserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and settling Bank of the difference between his 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
-better known of the local Joint Stock Banks. Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
No Bank is entitled to claim to be a member itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
as of right and any application for admission to agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pa 
two members 2nd be subject thereafter to ballot the amounts due by thei to the settling Ban 
by the existing members. during the course of the day and the latter in 

turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of eettling Bank are undertaken by the balances due to the creditor Banke In 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras practice however all the members keep Bank 
and Rangoon and by the Imperial Bank at accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of final balances are settled by cheques and book 
each member attends at the office of that Bank entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
On each business day at the time fixed to deliver cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India above reterred to are given below :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 


ne rrr nr rer ar A A tL AN re SY TAGLNRNRI, eet: eset Yar 

















Calcutta,| Bombay. | Madras. | Rangoon. | Colombo. | Karachi. | Total. 
1902 we 7013 1295 is Se 268 8576 
1903 a 8762 1464 - “i 840 10566 
1904 ee 9492 1536 ae ox 365 | 11803 
1905 i 10927 1560 oe ve $24 12811 
1906 ‘ce 10922 1583 - ae 400 12805 
1907 29444 12645 1548 cs <3 530 87167 
1908 21281 12585 1754 or r 643 38263 
1909 19776 14875 1948 ‘cs PP 702 $6801 
1910 22238 16652 2117 4765 es 755 46527 
1911 25763 17605 2083 5399 a 762 51612 
1912 28881 20881 1152 6043 be 1159 58016 
1913 33133 21800 2340 6198 a 1219 61780 
1914 28081 17696 2127 4989 be 1315 54158 
1915 $2266 16462 1887 4069 ne 1352 56036 
1016 48017 24051 2495 4853 a 1503 80919 
1917 47193 $3655 2339 4966 os 2028 90181 
1918 74397 53362 2528 6927 we 2429 139643 
1919 90241 76250 8004 8837 - 2266 180598 
1920 153388 126353 7560 10779 a 3120 301140 | 
1921 91672 89788 $847 11875 ss 3579 200761 
1922 94426 86683 4279 12220 9681 $234 210523 
1923 89148 75015 4722 11094 11940 4061 195983 
1924 92249 65250 5546 11555 13134 4515 192249 
1925 101888 51944 5716 12493 14978 4119 191083. 
1926 95944 42066 5688 12511 16033 3166 175408 
1927 102392 39826 5629 12609 15997 3057 179510 
1928 108819 543808 6540 12035 15446 2945 200093 
1929 99765 79968 5877 12160 15429 2718 215917 
19380 89313 71205 5218 11483 12008 j|- 25650 191862 
1931 75627 63982 4461 8156 8852 2319 163397 
1932 74650 64637 4722 7695 7456 2519 161579 
1933 82368 64552 5159 5807 7220 2563 167669 
1934 86373 68821 5761 5737 8607 . 2873 177672 
1935 93887 76045 6289 6900 8597 2978 198696 


1986 898 57 72125 8398 | 7780 0457 $099 190711 
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The Railways. 


Tho history of Indian Rallways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 miles), 


the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan to 


(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
sertous scale dates from Lord Dalhousie's great 
mipute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling upcn 
the great social, political and commercia) ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidev-ies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the Vi- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,v00 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India; (5) the astern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian ranch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkand State Railway and now part of 
the Iast Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway; (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day, 


Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent. coupled with the 
free grant of all the fand required; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
sroment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Governwent were to exer- 
cise close contro) over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing. 
Whilat the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the adwinistration, the mubility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, tney failed to 
make profits sufficient to mect the guaranteed 
iaterest, Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions; the result was that by (869 
the deficit ou the Railway budget was Rs, 1663 


lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the Government 
Secured sanction to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
forcheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
Money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov: 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Rengal(1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies, Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 


Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fallof the exchange value of the rupee, Cov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted :—the Nilgiri, the Dclhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bena) 
North-Western. ‘The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third reccived guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A atep of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov: 
ernmert. guaranteed the interest on 330 wmilea 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of the large aystem of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
4& were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). ‘Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall inexchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the tong tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth perlod—~the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, ecom- 
panies were offcred a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the main 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the fleld without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebates 


Railway Profits, 


terms being found (unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1898 to provide for an 
absolute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net carnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent. on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 34 per cent. and of rebate from 
3} to 5 per cent. with equal division of surplua 
profits over 5 per cent. in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there wag for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considercd 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
teduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 


The existing Branch Line Companies hav® 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing nain line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
& Local Government or tocal authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages itkely to accrue in 
particular areas. ‘This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely Jocal reasons and which, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and/|j 
Bombay. 


Railway Profits begin. 
Meantime a much more important change 


was in progress, The gradual economic de-| average rate of exchange for the year. 
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velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
waintaining the suprolisne Fronticr lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in Indla—tho 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended. 1907-08 
they averazed closeupon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
ruilway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pros 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,578,000. Although in a 
country like India, Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 In 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 1922-23. 


The results in succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements :— 


Contribu- Railway 








tion to Total 
= Gencral eee Gain. 
Revenues. | saree 
£ £ £ 
1923-24 ss re 4,437,712 
1924-25 4,941,387] 4,035,985) 9,577,372 
1925-26 4,185,644] 2,854,936} 6,690,580 
1926-27 4,486,045} 1,108,433} 5,594,478 
1927-28 4,707,239] 3,460,000) 8,167,239 
1928-29 3,933,834] 1,937,895) 5,871,729 
1929-30 4,588,950} 1,561,650} 3,027,800 
1930-31 4,301,775) 8,192,625} 3,890,850 
1931-82 4,020,150 — 6,900,000 
1932-83 * 
1933-34 — — — 
1934-35 — — _ 
1935-86 — — — 





* The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the year 1982-38 amounts to Rs. 528 lakhs 


yr 18 lakhs less than in 1931-382. The 


yment 


of the contribution has been held in abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 


Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
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1933--34 is the first year to show some signs 
of recovery since the depression. Ti.e earnings 
of the State-owned Hines increased from Rs. 84 
crores in 1932-33 to Rs. 86 crores in 1933-34 
and to Rs. 90 crores in 1934-35; but the net 
result of the year’s working showed a loss of 
about Rs. 5 crores. No contribution was there- 
fore made to the gencral revenues. 


Contracts Revised. 


One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the rovision of the origina! 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 


constructed. The five per cent. dividend 


guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 


yearly settlements made _ these 


was at a high premium. 


ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 


from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 


fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State In the 
teo years ended 1909 after meeting all charges. 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of saventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of. capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other rallway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collierles and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue and as- 
seta of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mii- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset In their 
railway property. 


Improving Open Lines. 


These changea induced a  corresfonding 
change in Indian Rallway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk Hines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra Iine, providing an_ alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombty to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A_ direct 
broad-gauge route trom Bombay to Sind le 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of 
the line aad the opposition of the Rao of 


Caton 


Railway Board Reorganised. 


,to any through line in his territories, has fur 
some time kept this scheme in the background. 
The possibilities however of this construction 
-being undertaken have improved considerably 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out, There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed : the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance. Further survey work was under- 
taken between 1914 and 1920, the three routes to 
be surveyed being the coast route, the Manipur 
route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
metre-gauge systems of Northern and Southern 
India_ will also probably one day be _ con- 
nected and Karachi given dircct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but eam.>t at 

resent be financially justified. These works are, 
however, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their trafic require- 
ments and providing them with feedera, The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found the 
Main lince totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to douhle line8s, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchcape, to consider ways and means, This 
iCommittee found that the amount which 
‘could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual = allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year, Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided, 


During 1934-35 the prinicipal open line 
improvements were renewals of permancnt way, 
remodelling of workshops at Jamalpur and 
Jhansi, remodelling of Delhi yard and the 
conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin railway into 
broad-gauge. . 


Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board, 


As the origina! contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during conatruction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
trafic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecksa established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
trafic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, It became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
fo 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertgon was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
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{ndian Railways, and he recommended that | Moreover in all questions relating tc railways or 
the existing system ehould be _ replaced; extra municipal tramways in which Provincia 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman | Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
and two members with a Secretary. The! partment is called upon to watch theinterests of 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. the Central Government and is frequently asked 
rhe Board was made subordinate to the'to advise the Local Governments, Its duties 
Government of India in which it was represented | do uot end there. The future development of 
by the Department of Commerce and In-! railways depends largely on the Government of 


dustry. It prepared the railway programme of. 
expenditure and considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on opea lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and pane convenience, the 
arrangemente for through trafic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powere 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
luints of the exeessive interference of the 

oard with the Companies, an informal! mission 
was undertaken by Lord Incheape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were Introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Rallway Board should all be men of 
arge experience in the working of rallways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
cousiderations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Advigerto the Railway. 
Board created Instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 192] 
and a revised organization which is described 
later wasintroduced from lst Apri] 1924, 


Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed aa an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Ratlway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of— 


(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 18,494 miles 
in on the 8lsat March 1929, 


(0) the representative of the predominant 
vat re partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 


(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com. 


(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
io India. 


India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing thoir construction. The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a defini's scheme 
forthe reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr.C. D. M. Hindley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on November Ist, 1922, 


The principal constitutional change involved 
inthis appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President cf the 
Railway Board ig solely responsible-—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his eolleagues on 
the Board. Tho detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti. 


| cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 


tion was therefore obtuined to the appointment 
with effect from Ist Aprii 1923. While in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway l‘oard 
has always had availablz the technical advice of 
wsenior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this Srrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effe.t from 
Novembcr lst, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mochanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 


The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as tO enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to doin the past. — . 

This object was effected by the following new 
posts which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them. 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical. 
Engineering, Trafic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors worki.g under 
them, _ 
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The necessity of some central organigation to 
co-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
fortis of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
ipauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927, The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Hurean led to its being made permanent from 
January Ist, 1920. ‘The work undertaken is 
described later. 


The growing {importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1029 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 


Under the Railway Bouard’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under 2x Chief Controlle 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordunce with changing condition: 
and as the result of practical experience. Th 
Teehnical Officer under the Railway Board wa: 
transferred to this office asa Deputy Controller, 


The present superior staff under the Rail. 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to th 
Controlicr of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
the Central Publicity Ofliccr and his assistant 
and the Chief Controller and the officers in thi 
Central Standardisation Office. 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian lKailway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Atidit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929, The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Kallway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the J‘inancia] 
Commissioner of Bailways, 


Management. 


The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented In India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 


Railway Conference. 


departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation, 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opencd in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. ‘The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 


At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment! was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bembay 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 


During 1927-28 demonstrations explaiuing 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the .office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were 80 impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
tratic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Traffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at. 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent bedy in 1903 - 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol ofthe railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
usefu] work. 


The Indian Gauges. 


The standard gauge for India is five fcet 
ix Inches. When construction was started 
he broad-gauge school was strong, and it was - 
ihought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
itder to resist the Influence of cyclones, But 


State versus Company Management. 


in 1870, wheu the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,090 a wile. 
After muoh deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3$ inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for Tndia was in the air. The original intention 
was to maxe the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted Into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traflic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and t was 
found cheapcr tb improve the carrying power 
of the metregauge lin es than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. ‘hese are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam’s tHyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be leng delayed, All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2’-6” 
and 2’-0” gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2’-6” gauge, there nas 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge, 


State versus Company Management.— 


The relative advantages. and disadvantages 0! 
State and Company managernent of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
— bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
een the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years, In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recen{ 
years becn the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of thejr Boards ar 
in London. ‘The subject was one, perhaps thi 
most impor.ant, of the terms of reference of th: 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit: 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unan 
mous recommendation on this point, theirmem 
bers being equally divided in favour of Stat 
management and Company managenrent. Th , 
were, however, unanimous in recommending tha’ 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in Londonshould not be extended be- 
yond the terms of theexisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Loca] 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. ‘The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on $list December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
pon-officialIndian Members were almost unani- 
mouslyin favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recoin- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
andthe Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
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tate management at the close of their present 
ioutracts. The Government of India, however, 
Xpreased themselves as being so convinced by 
he almost universal failure of this method In 
ther countrics that they proposed, while 
wecepting the necessity for taking over the 
nanugement of the Kast Indian Railway and 
‘he Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
heir efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
‘ompany domiciled in India to take these rail- 
rays overeventnally on a basis of real Campany 
nanagement, There have been certain,definite 
dvantages during a transition period in‘ having 
central authority with necessary powers 
0 co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
he results have been satisfactory are borne 
ut by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
uted 4% million pounds to General Re- 
‘enucs during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
younds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
*¢ Million and !# million pounds respectively 
‘uring these two years to the Railway Reserve 
fund, ‘he future organisation will, however, 
eed careful organisation. Experience jn other 
ountries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
overnmeut fully responsible to the Legis- 
ature or under any constitution which imposed 
m the Railway Department the necessary 
‘estrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
‘Nn other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
creatc by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company asin Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On ist January 1926 
the Mast Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 1925 the tireat (Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the Fast Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1925. 


On January 1st, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Kailways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 


The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the Ist January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 708 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year, 


At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam's Guaranteed 


State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its mancge- 
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ment taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam's Government andis now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 


Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.—The question ofthe separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
Was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 


The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 53 percent. on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assombly on the 8rd March 1924, recome 
mending to the Governor-General in Council :— 
that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
waysi— 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general] finances of the country and the | 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the! 
firat charge on railway earnings. 


(2) The contribution shal] be a sum equal | 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at | 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- | 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and | 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) | 
at the end of the penultimate financial year | 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining | 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the » 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of ; 
five-sixths of 1 per cent. on the capital at charges | 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, | 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made | 
good. I'rom the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in— 


(a) forming reserves for, 


Separation af Railway Finances. 


tow temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the Sgures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will. as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 1.¢., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 


(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofraiiway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 


This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 


-ernment differed from the original resolution 


in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 r cent. instead of 5/6th 

r cent. on the capital at charge and if 
he surplua remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
rd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Bailways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
und. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members clected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be gubject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 8 years. They would, however only 
hold good as long as the BE. I. Railway and the. 


(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of | G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 


securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 
(it) depreciation, 
(iii) writing down and writing off capital, 
(5) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 
(c) the reduction of rates. 
(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 


‘ Railways remain under State-management and 


lf any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in thia resolution. 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department, 


Rates Advisory Committee. 


The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance, 


Re organisation problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power, This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 


The Pope Committee. 


During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. 8. Rail- 
way was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity of 
railway operation. In addition to the specific 
recommendation that “ job analysis” should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made :— 


(4) The better use of Locomotives. 

The better use of Railway land. 

Additional research and experiments. 

Improved Workshop practice. 

More careful listing of surplus track, 
eqiipment and accommodation. 

(vi) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 


As a result of Mr. Pope’s report regarding the 

ossibility of further economies on railways and 
n particular with reference to the report on 
“job analysis.” Small committees werd 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations, Reports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success, 


Mr. Pope returned to India in 1933-34 and 
prepared a second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy, 


The most important recommendations of Mr. 

Pope's second report were :— 

Intensive use of locomotives. 

Intensive use of coaching stock. 

Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

Uneconomical wagons. 

Combining resources between railways. 

Handling and transport of small traffic 
and of traffic to be transhipped at break 
of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketless travel. 

8. Methods ofincreasing earnings. 


Job analysis was continued on most of the 
railways during the year which resulted in sub- 
stantial economies, Apart from this, Railways 
continued to explore the possibilities of 
increasing eartings and reducing working 
expenses. 


Rates Advisory Committee. 
The Railway Rates Advisory Committee 
continued its functions as in the preceding 
years. During the period under review two 


Soe ter 
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‘ oases were referred to the committee for investi- 
tion, one in connection with a complaint from 
essrs. Martin & Co. of Calcutta and nine other 

colliery owners regarding terminal charges and 
freight charges from Some collieries. The other 
complaint concerned rates for myrabolans from 
Jubulpore to Cawnpore. Apart from this five 
cases which had been referred to the committee 
in previous years were reported upon. 


Railway Researeh.—Valuable work is being 
donc for India’s we ye by a relatively new 
section called the Central Standards Office of the 
Railway Board. This office was cstablished in 
1930 on a temporary basis with the object of 
standardising matcrial used by the railways. 
The highest degree of efficiency is aimed at, as 
well as uniformity, by the adoption of the most 
suitable designs. The work done has proved so 
useful that the office has been put on a per- 
manent basis. All kinds of railway activitics 
have been put “‘ under the microscope ” ‘hy the 
engineers, and many improved and standardised 
designs for all purposes produced. 

For example, a standard metal bridge has been 
designed for spans varying from 10 to 100 feet, 
whichis cheaper to produce and more efficient in 
use, This, it is expected, will result over a 
number of years in considerable savings. 

Other improvements affect the permanent 
way. Experiments are proceedings with stan- 
dardised and improved equipment for signalling, 
station buildings, and many other railway 
requirements, 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I. P. Railway. 


The inauguration oftheelectrified main line 
section of the G. I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entircly main line 
;of track to be electrified in India, This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station. 


With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G. I. P. Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific- 
ations in the ' orld. 


Publicity ——The outstanding activity of 
the Central Publicity Bureau during the year 


1935-36 has been the extension of contacts 
with other countries and in particular in the 
Far East. This has been toa very great extent 
one of the results of the Oriental Tourist Con- 
ference which was convened by the Japanese 
Government in Tokyo in May 1935. 


An extension of activities in connection 
with Australia also featured in the work of the 
Bureau. It is felt that there are great poten- 
tialities from the point of view of tourist traffic 
to be worked up in connection with Australia. 
The advertising which was done inthat country 
definitely produced results and created interest. 


As regards the tourist traffic to India a 
serious factor unfortunately arose which pre- 
vented 1935-36 from being one of the best 
tourist seasons for many years. This was the 
outbreak of hostilities between Italy and 
Abyssinia. 
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The principal Travel Agents reported that! number of passengers and 22.04 per cent’ inthe 
by the end of November the falling off in tourist carnings of the Indian Railwaysfor this traffic 
traffic was considerable. Yct it is satisfactory alone. 
to note that in spite of such gloomy prospects, . 
business revived by February and by March 
3lst all arrears had been madc up and the Considering the political and __ financial 
final result was not only equal to, but actually troubles which reigned on the Contincnt of 
surpassed, the results of the previous year. Europe, it must bea dmitted that these 
The figures provided by the Board of Trade resultsarea very pleasing feature asthey tend 
in London of passengers sailing from British to accentuate the fact that India is proving ao 
ports bear this out. very realattraction and that the conditions of 

World cruises showed an important increase travel in this country inspire confidence in 
which amounts 29°33 per cent. increase in the spite of extrancodus adverse conditions. 


The tonnage of and carnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the 
last two years are shown in the table below :— 


~ 








cme bcm 





1934-35. | 1935-36. Increase-+ 
= | Decrease— 
Commodity. No. of tons No. of tons - _ inne 
originating : originating ee : 
(in millions.) (in crores.) (in millions.) (in crores.) (in lakhs.) 

ee I nere ncreases. SA I ON TS NT EE NE AT | A NET Yo Ee ef a a TE oe oe seacigingueipiaenstes ati ee Ee I TT 9 EF HE 
Cotton raw and 

manufactured a 1.75 5.87 1.84 6.28 +41 
Metallic Ores 2.99 0.95 3 .66 1.30 +35 
Iron and Steel, wrought .. 1.34 2.34 1.43 2.57 +23 
Fruits and Vegetables fresh 3.75 1.353 4.v9 1.49 +138 
Marble and stone .. Ss 2 .64 0.82 2.93 0 .92 --10 
Railway materials as 5 .07 0.53 5.40 0.61 + 8 
Gur, Jagree, Molasses 0 .83 1.21 0.88 1.28 + 7 
Petrol be os de 0.24 0.89 0.25 0.92 +3 
Wheat Sg ei 5 1.65 2.10 1.72 g 12 + 2 
Sugar refined and un- 

refined da Sia 0.80 1.57 0.87 1.59 + 2 
Live-stock .. 0.16 0.50 0.16 0.52 + 2 
Military traffic 0.31 0.27 0.28 0.28 +1 
Manures.. a 0.19 0. 3 0.22 0.14 +1 
Other commodities 8.91 10.41 9.55 10.95 +54 
Salt .. as oe 1.30 1.76 1.33 1.76 
Wood, tnwrought.. ds 1.34 0.88 1.35 0.88 

Decreases. 

Rice ae ee ee 4.80 4.19 4.28 3.78 ~—— 4] 
Jute, raw... ee oe 0.99 1.24 0.85 0 95 —29 
Gram and pulse and other 

grains... ai ra 2.51 3.36 2.00 8.08 —28 
Fuel for public and foreign 

Rallways.. ia — 20.15 10.34 20.13 10.13 —21 
Oil-seeds .. ‘a id 2 27 2.99 2.12 2.78 —21 
Materials and = Stores : 

on revenue account... 13 .39 2.73 13 .55 2.66 — 9 
Provisions .. ae ns 1.20 3.04 1.19 2 .96 — 8 
Kerosene Oil a ae 0.82 1.52 0.76 1.49 — 3 
Fodder es ate ot 0.95 0.58 0.90 0.51 — 2 
Tobacco... 4s we 0.30 0.82 0.30 0.81 -- 1 


nt ep PERT aN | RRNA RN ARE certain | gare emapwebtirmennne RTRs reves | srmemnctnpametntatpatitiintitidntar syste: | manta ARDEA RERSS EEGAETASE 


Total .. 80.65 62.40 82.74 62.79 +30 





Financial Results of Working. 


Open Mileage.—The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1986, was made up cf- 
Broad-gauge.. .. 21,196°12 miles, 
Metre-gauge.. a -- %17,763°'78  «,, 
Narrow-gauge ay 4,158°48 __,, 
Under the classification adopted for sta- 


tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 


Class [ 38,367°42 miles. 


Class JI ne $,548'24 
Class 1]1I .. 1,202°72_ ,, 


During the year 1935-36 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 63°44 miles. 
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Number of seats in 
passenger carriages, 
Class I pt SoBe pace nt A oon 
Railways. 
1st. 2nd. | Inter. srd. 
5’-6° oo 23,447 44,327 61,817 646,846 
BiH ies .. | 10,810 | 15,162} 13,256] 361,265 


Financial Results of Working.—The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Rs. 90-65 crores in 1935-86 or 
an increase of Ra. 45 lakhs over the previous 
year. 


(Based on actuals of 1935-36.) 


(Figures in thousands.) 
Rs, Ra. 


1. 1 per cent. on capital of Rs, 7,16,03,05 at charge—commercia] lines. . 7,16,08 
(i) Receipts (1935-36)— 
Gross traffic receipts—commercial lines... oe ve »- 95,76,89 
Subsidized companies—share of surplus profits .. oe at 22,95 
Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts a 
Total Receipts .. 96,70,55 
(il) Charges (1935-36)— 
Working expenses—commercial lines és “ - -. 64,71,38 
Payment to worked lines ane ie ae is - 2,84,67 
Indian States and railway companies’ share of surplus profits .. 50,95 
Land and subsidy “3 &4 ee <s ‘ee Sa se 5,76 
Tnterest—- 
On capital at charge—commercial lines .. aa es -» 28,79,9% 
On capital contributed by Indian States and companies a 1,21,50 
Miscellaneous railway expenditure .. as oe oe it 52,92 
Contribution at 1 per cent. on capital at charge—commercial lines 7,16,03 
Total Charges .. 1,05,83,19 
(if) Deficit .. s ae “a we sa oe ee 9,12,64 
(iv) Contribution of 1/5th of surplus ., is a es oe ee 
3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (iv) vs 7,16,03 
Deduct—Loss on strategic lines— 
(i) Interest on capital se sg ja SR oe i 1,37,52 
(ii) Loss in working ¥ it oe oe ne oa 65,27 
(iii) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 
Depreciation Reverse Fund of commercial lines oe 44,92 pias 
47,71 
4, Net payment due from railway to general revenues in 1937-38 4,68, 32 
After meeting all interest and annuity charges Per cent. 
Government therefore received a net profit of 1927-28 5.30 
4°04 crores On the capital at charge of tbe State 1928-29 * sie .* — 6: 22, 
minus the net receipts, that Is the gross receipts 1929-30 ed me se ut 4°65 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 1980-31 ee ; s ae Nit 
years given the following returns :— 1931-32 nes : i < Wa 
1932-33 es : ; Ni 
Per cent. | 1983-34 < ee is a Nil. 
1913-14 a ov ae 6°01 1934-35 oe 8: acs Nii 
1923-24 oe oe a 5°24| An examination of the latest available fyures 
1924-25 ee ae r si 5°85} of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
1925-26 es ee ese is 5°31] out results not unfavourable to Indian Rall: 
1926-27 ee oe . oe 4° 05 Ways. : 
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United States of Amsarica 
France oe 
English Railways ve 
South African Railways 

Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


Output of Railway owned Collieries.— The 
output of railway owned collieries during 
1930-31 was— 

2,926,812 tons fora total of 6,629,014 tons. 

Consumed for 1931-82 the figures are 

2,484,801 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons, 

For 1933-34 the figures are 





Financial Results of Working. 


Year. Operating Ratio 
1930 7 per cent, 
1925 84°15 a 
1928 79°40 
1928-29 77°80 
1927 71°05 
1929 81°2) 

c 1913-14 51°79 

; 1925-26 62°69 
1926-27 62°04 
1927-28 61°39 
1928-29 62°77 
1929-30 65°02 
1931-32 71,08 
1982-33 71.61 
1933-34 71 
1934-35 70 

_ 1935-36 70 


Number of Staff.—The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1935-86 was 712,364 as compared 
with 705,656 at the end of 1934-35, as com- 
pared with 701,486 at the end of 1933-34. 
The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 3ist March 














2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,985,826 tons, 1984, 1935 and 1936 :— 
Statutory Indians. 
—— Kuropeans. Muham- | Anglo- Sikhs Indian Other 
Hindus. | madans, | Indians. ‘ {Christians. | Classes, 
31st March 1934 3,906 | 407,505 |. 151,625 12,844 8,339 16,167 10.976 
38ist March 1935 3,521 |] 499,968 152,276 13,488 8,739 16,754 10,391 
31st March 1986 3,219 504,977 | 155,489 13,423 8,740 16,824 9,742 


Indianisation.—Superior services, following 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
that recruitment in India he advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 ser cent of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the Rail- 
ways the various Railway Companies Managing 
State and other railway lines followed the gov- 
ernment Jead. Out of a total of 24 vacancies 
filled by direct recruitment 7°69 per cent. were 
recruited from Europeans in 1985 36 and 92°31 
per cent. from Indians. 


Three European officers who were recruited 
through the Secretary of State as a partof 
recruitment for the year 1035-86 joined about 
the end of March 1935 and six Indian officers 
who were recruited through the Public Service 
Commission asa part of recruitment for the 
year 1984-35 joined after Ist April 1935. Had 
the European otticers referred to above joined 
after the Ist March 1935 and the Indian officers 
before 3lst March 1935 the percentages would 
have been Europeans 21°8, Indians 78°2. 


Accidents.—The following table shows the numbcr of railway servants and other persons 
killed and injured in accidents on Indian Railways, excluding casualties in railway workshops, 
during the ycar 1935-36 as compared with the previous year :— e 














Killed. Injured, 
Cause. 
1934-35. 1985-36, , 1984-35. 1085-36. 
A ,— Passengers. 
In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. .. ae ae 5 74 87 
In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive of : 
train accidents .. 2% $3 ae 177 794 787 
In accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc., was not concerned oe oe 3 38 27 
Total .. 185 906 901 


Baas 





Local Advisory Committees. 
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Killed. Injured. 
Cause. ane dive got ae 
1934-35. 1935-36. 1934~—35. 1935--36. 
B,—Railway servants. 
In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, etc. .. - = 10 16 107 135 
In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents Si iy 183 164 2,269 2,306 
In accidents on railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, vehicles, 
etc., was not concerned ais a 24 22 6,071 6,618 
217 202 8447 9,059 
C.—Other than passengers and railway i 
servants. — SS Sa a a RN 
In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent-way, ete, .. a es 32 98 42 139 
In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway vehicles exclusive 
of train accidents ws re bse 2,545 2,599 790 767 
In accidents on railway premises in 
which the movements of trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not concerned... 28 25 67 84 
Total .. 2ou5 | 2722 | — 899 990 
Grand Total .. 3,031 3,109 10,252 10,950 


Local Advisory Committees.—In the Annual 
ee by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, references are made each 
year to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 
in their capacity as users of the railway. These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway. 

Damage by Earthquakes, Fire, Floods 
and Cyclones.—The most disastrous event 
of the year was the earthquake at Quetta on 
the 31st May, which affected a large part of 
the Quetta Division. 974 railway Gog hy 
and members of their families were killed, 
813 were injured, and very extensive damage 
was done to railway property. The decision 
by the Government that Quetta should be 
rebuilt, has made it necessary to restore all 
railway works to a more substantial design 
than previously existed owing to the danger 
of future shocks. The latest estimate for 
restoration of railway property on the Division 
stands at Rs. 104.18 lakhs. 

On the 24th July, there was a disastrous 
explosion in the Joktiabad coal pit, of the 
Kurharbaree collicry, East Indian Railway, 
due to a blown out shot igniting the coal dust 
which had been expelled into the air by shots 
previously fired. The accident resulted in 
the death of 62 persons and in injuries to 14 
others. 

_ Railways were also subjected during the 
year to the usual floods and cyclones but the 
actual resulting’ damage was on the whole 











fortunately relatively small. The Assam Bengal 
Railway was visited by 5 cyclones during the 
year, 4 of which were between the 10th April 
and 19th May, but the damage was restricted 
mainly to roofs blown off and toa few of the 
quarters being blown down. 

The damage to the South Indian Railway 
by a cyclone on the night of the 15th November 
1935 was, however, more extcnsive, as the 
storm travelled across the peninsula causing 
damage to about 6 sections of the railway and 
to the Nilgiri Mountain railway. 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway narrow-gauge 
section, 2 trains were capsized by severe gales. 
The resulting damage was estimated at a little 
over Rs. 11,000. 

Burma Railways.—Breaches due to heavy 
rains occurred on 21 sections causing inter- 
ruption to traffic for a total of 111 days as 
against 74 days in the previous year. 

Amenities for Passengers.—To the extent 
to which funds were available, Railways con- 
tinued their policy of extending facilities tending 
to make for the greater convenience and comfort 
of vaca Sb Improvements were made in 
existing stock and replacements affected with 
carriages of more modern pattern. Programmes 
drawn up for the provision of additional 
waiting rooms and halls, covered and raised 

latforms, separate refreshment rooms for 

indus and Mohammedans and vendors’ stalls 
were proceeded with. Other matters which 
received special attention were the arrangements 
for the supply of drinking water and the washing, 
cleaning and disinfection of carriages—in 
particular the latrines in third class carriages. 
Additional restaurant car servicea were also 


| utroduced. 
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Chief Raitways‘in India, 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surima Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by & company. 


Milcage open ae ,306°41 
Capitalatcharge .. Rs. 23,96,47,000 
Net earnings ia Rs. 26,58,000 
Karningr per cont. .. ee 1°11% 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free laud and was opened to traffic 
iu 1885. The system was begun in {874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 thie line 
waa leased by Government to the Bengal 
anld North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
uietre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the Fast Indian Railway at Benares anc 
Mokameh Ghat, 

Mileage open _ 21,10°27 


’ Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Rallway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Rallway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-flelds and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 


Mileage open es $,392'°28 
Capita] at charge ee Rs. 77,75,05,000 
Net earnings ee Re. 2,64,68,000 
Earnings per cent. "40% 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period waa 
extended to 1905;and then renewed unde! . 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana-' 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
jacorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581, 


Mileage open oe i. 3,691°380 
Capital at charge .. Rs, 73,74,05,000 
Net earnings ns Rs, 4,95,48,000 
Rarnings per cent. .. oe 6° 72% 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated Itne,and 
Priva various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of ite belrg connected | 
with the Railway system of India In the near | 


future. In reply to a question in the Imperiul 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthar Anderson 
said :—"* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
etations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. Arrival route via the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern scction of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Rallways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmeut will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shali be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been-made nor has 
any concession been granted, but itis probable 
that the line selected will he built at the cost 


-of Government and worked by one-or other of 


the main lines which it will conuect. 1t was 
commenced as a State Kailway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January Ist, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by tho State. 

Mileage open oe 2,059°89 

Capital at charge Rs, 34,91,32,000 

Net earnings 78,25,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 36 2°24% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Kailway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantce 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Benga) State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. ‘These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated In 1884 into one 
State Railway, 


Mileage open oe oe 2,009°55 
Capitalat charge .. Rs, 51,59,89,000 
Net earnings - . Ks 78,88,000 
Earnings per cent. .. ne 1°538% 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee, 
The first section from Howrah ti Pandua was 
Opened in 1352 and at the time of the Mutiny 
tan as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port’ of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is conscquently fed by all the 
large cailway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 

ying the share-holder by annuities, but 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary ist, 1925, when the State took over the 


Management, From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 

Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open a es 4,891°23 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,47,26,41,000 
Net earnings oe Rs, ? a , 
Earnings per cent. .. ee 4.74% 


(Mileages are route mileages.) 


Chief Ratlways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest. line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the Last Indiap Railway. The feature 
of the iine is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these eectiona being 153 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thul Ghat which 
Yise 1,131 and 972 fect. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an affangement with the Indian Midland Rail: 
way that line wasamalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 


The contract was tcrminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the Statc took over the management. 


Mileage open e bs 3,727°16 
Capital at charge . Rs, 1,15,03,02,000 
Net earnings ‘ Rs 3,62,19,000 
Earnings per cent.. me 3°15 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. | 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
Original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the linc was amalgamated with the South- 


ern Mahratta Railway Company, a4 system | 


on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 


Madras and Secuthern Mahratta Raltlway 
Company. 
Mileage open . ¥% 3,228'°53 


Capital at charge . 
Net carnings 
warnings per cent. | 


Ra. 53,27,73,000 
Rs, 2,53,25,000 
ee 4°75% 


The North-Western. 


The North-Western State . Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 


way, which was promoted by.a Company under | 


the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the euney traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 


way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. | 


In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open ée 6,944°90 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,12,02,24,000 | 

Net earnings oe Rs. *4,78,15,000 

Barnings per cent. .. es 4.23% 
*(Commercial Section.) 
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Oudh and Rohilkhand. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee, It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com: 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges. a_ third rail was 
Jaid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Kailway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 


The working of this railway wae amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from lst 
July 1925, 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
;begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was cons 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now servee 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was_for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 


1 
4 


Mileage open 2,532°18 
Capital at charge Rs. 43,52,99,000 
Net earnings Rs. 1,84,22,000 
Farnings per cent. 4°05% 


The Indian States. 


| ‘he principal Indian State Railways are 
}the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
ja guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
| Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
| by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
| Kathiawar; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
| Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways io 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257.57 miles of new lines was under 
| construction, distributed as follows :— 





Miles. 
! 5’-6" gauge .. a ». 730.77 
3’-33” gauge .. oe .» 457.51 
2’-6” gauge 69.29 


| 
| During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
| gonstruction of new lines totalling 227.77 miles, 


| Miles. 

| 5’-6" gauge 93.00 
3’-3}" gauge 115.17 
2’-6” gauge 19,00 
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India and Ceylon, 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey-: 
lon by @ railway across the bank of sand extend-- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar' 
has been reported on from time to time, and ' 
since a0 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 


The South Indian Railway having been ex: 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant Irom each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solidembankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘‘ Adam's Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry steamer Service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been Investigated. 


Th 1918, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkod{ Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20°05 miles of which 7°19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12°86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faccs 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chain: 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk wellinto the sand of the sea 
bottom, Lastly, the space encloscd by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 


The top of the concrete work will be carricd 
to six fect above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mears of wate: 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the ourrents, 
to settle on either side bringing about * rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 


Indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
{n 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect ra{lway con. 
nection between India and Burma, Gover: 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. 0.5., to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma, The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Rajlway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam, The route rung southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
ficlds intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
tice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab deita, These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
‘ailway would run into the region of mangrove 
‘wamps which fringe the scacoast north and 
iouth of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
ut into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
she backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed, Yoma isa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
-f tangled hills east of Akyab and ee a 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
‘nsignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher, Itisa 
‘ormidable obstacle to ralilway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
wstimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
aave to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 

“* * were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many yearsago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as stcep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presenta fewer engineering 
difficulties than eitrer the Coast or the Mani- 
pur roate. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it fsonly very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hille 
hasto be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 fect long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
talles of very heavy work and only about 4,500f6, 
aggregate ofrise and fall. The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaperthan the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Railway Statistics. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 


Coal 
Petroleum (a) 
Gold 


Lead and Iead- -ore (b) 
Manganesc-ore (d) 


Building m tee 
Salt . . 
Silver. 

Tin-ore 

Mica (c) 


Copper-ore and matte 
Tungsten-ore ; 
Zine concentrates . 
Iron-ore.. ae 
Nickel-s peiss 


Saltpetre (c) re 
Thmenite id oe 
Chromite 


rater iad materials i 


Clay es 
Antimonial lead gia 


Steatite 
Monazite .. 


Ruby, 8a pphire and spinel : 


Magnesite .. 
Zircon 
Gypsum 


Fuller’s carth 
Jadeite (c) .. 
Diamonds .. 
Ochres 
Barytes 
Bauxite 


Graphite 
Soap sand . 
Beryl a 
Corundum .. 
Felspar 
Antimony-ore 


Bismuth : 
TOTAL 


(a) Estimated. 


(4) ExDorts f.0.6. values. 


(b) Excludes antimonial lead. 


for the years 1934 and’ 1935. 














Variation 
1934, 1935, Increase. Decrease, per 
cent. 
£ £ £ £ 

4,741,425 4,903,822 162,397 eae +3.4 
4,514,389 4,685,333 170, 944 +3.8 
2,200,836 2,285,848 $5,012 +3.8 
787,859 1,010,414 222,555 -+28.2 
388,240 950,630 562,390 +144.9 
860,116 885,190 25,074 42.9 
877,720 878,882 1,162 +0.1 
562,857 769,454 206,597 ae -+-36.7 
764,688 768 081 shuns 1,607 —0 2 
453,423 604,111 150,688 gece +33.2 
422,537 462,031 89,494 : +9.3 
284,956 296,693 11,737 ; +4.) 
201,309 285, 666 84,357 . +41.9 
223,443 266,942 43,499 ‘. +19.4 
86,401 105,269 18,868 Bis +21.8 
100,614 100,420 ives 194 —0.2 
(e) 39,245 58, 789 19,544 ae +490.8 
23,313 36,087 12,774 aioe -+-54.8 
13,519 30,301 16,782 - +124.1 
25,806 29,591 3,785 : +-14.3 
15,617 27,065 11,448 ; +73.3 
12,800 14,408 1,603 +12.5 
(e) 3,769 12,453 8 684 ee +230.4 
13,181 8,601 aa 4,580 —34.7 
7,385 7,918 "538 Seek e +7.5 
(e) 1,030 6,967 5,937 +576.4 
6,86 6,945 85 +1.2 
6, 787 6,159 eo 628 -—9, 3 
10,967 5,678 a 5,289 —48 2 
9,211 4,201 . 5,010 ~—54.4 
(e) 3,258 3,082 ‘ 176 —5.1 
2,65 2,628 : 23 —0.9 

1,148 1,141 ‘ wae 
359 863 504 4140.4 
652 763 111 4-17.0 
124 641 517 +417.0 

465 465 ; ore: 
474 372 , 102 —21.5 

254 254 ‘ er 
169 244 75 jars +44.4 

12 158 146 aba ears 
67 115 48 oil 64 +71.6 
311 343 32 Wass {10.8 

16 16 aay ee 
17,668,387 | 19,520,036 1,869,258 17,609 +10.5 

ee oe 
+1,851,649 


(e) Revised. 





(c) Export values 
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Most of the coal raised In India comes from Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Oriesa—Gondwana vinces but there are a number of smaller 


coal-fielda. 
Orissa the most 


important mines are those at another. 


Provincial production of Coal during the years 1934 and 1935. 


Outside Benga] and Bihar and mines which have been worked at One time or 





Province. | 1034. | 1935. Increase. | Decrease. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Assam 189,527 220,737 31,210 a aate 
Baluchistan 14,740 9,558 us 5,182 
Bengal.. % 6,159,486 6,682,752 23,266 bees 
Bihar and Orissa 12,630,409 12,747,340 116,931 
Central India 289,381 329,369 39,988 
Central Provinces 1,842,492 2,118,677 276,185 areas 
Hyderabad 769,636 729,414 ee 40,222 
Punjab 125,266 144,423 19,157 eas 
Rajputana 36,510 34,425 eles 2,085 
TOTAL 22,057,447 | 23,016,695 1,006,737 47,489 














Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1934 and 1935. 











1934. 1935. 

= alue Value 

Value (£1 =Rs, 13.3). per Value (£1 = Rs, 13.8).. per 

ton. ton. 

} 
Rs, £ Rs. a. p. Rs. £ Rs, a. p. 
iss8am 14,43,174 108,509 7 9410 20, 77,926 156, 235 9 6 7 
saluchistan 85,849 6,455 613 2 1,651 5,387 % s7@7iil 
engal.. as 1,64,29,424 | 1,235,205 210 8] 1,72,76,463 | 1,298,982 2 9 4 
thar and Orissa 3,42,00,225 | 2,571,446 211 4] 3,39,66,354 | 2,553,861 210 8 
entral India 10,31,595 77,564 3 9 O 11,52,135 86,627 3 7 il 
entral Provinces 67, 72,353 509,199 | 310 10 75, 22,526 565,604 38 8 10 
Iyderabad (a . 23,69,076 178,127 3 1 3 23,71,781 178,329 3.4 0 
unjab ane ot 5,62,397 42,285 4 710 6,30,794 47,428 4 511 
vajputana 1, 66,858 12,545} 4 9 1 1,51,210 11,369 46 3 
TOTAL -| 6,30,60,951 | 4,741,425 6,52,20,840 | 4,903,822 

Average 213 9 213 4 


(a) Estimated. 


In 1931, 1932 and 1933 there wasa continuous Raniganj and Talchir ficlds showed increases, 


decrease in production of coal from the peak the rest decreases, the largest advances being 
figure of 23,803,048 tons in 1930. In 1934 shown by Jharia and Raniganj of nearly three- 
the direction of era was reversed and pro- quarters of a million tons, In Central India 
duction increased by 2,268,284 tons (or 11.4 Sohagpur showed an increase ond Umaria a 
per cent.) from 19,789,163 tons in 1933 to decrease, in the Central Provinces, Korea and 
22,057,447 tons in 1934. In 1935 the increase Pench Valley showed increases and Ballarpur 
continued but at a less rate, by 059,248 tons and Raigarh decreases. In Hyderabad State, 
(or 4.8 per cent.), to 23,016,695 tons. This the Singareniand Tandur flelds showed decreases 
increase was shared by all provinces except and Sastl an increase. In the Tertiary coal- 
Baluchistan, Hyderabad and Rajputana which fields of Assam, Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
showed slight decreases. The most Important Rajputana, increaces were shown by all the 
increases were in Bengal, the Central Punjab fields and by Makum in Assam, the 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. In Bengal, others showing decreases, 

Bihar aud Orissa, the Jharia, Karanpura, 
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As usual the output of the Tertiary fields: tonsin 1938, with a partial recovery to 12,680,409 
was io a bya pr opoaen of a wie he tons in 1934, and 12,747,840 tons in 1935. 
proportions being -22 per cent. from the fn continuation of the trend of 1934, the 
Gondwana coalficlds and 1.78 per cent. from export statistics for coal during 1935 show a 
the Tertiary coalfields, further decrease amounting to about 112,000 

A feature of the last 11 years has been the tons. Ceylonrctained her position as the leading 
very large expansion of the output from the importer of Indian coal, though she took 82,000 
Central Provinces from 679,081 tons in 1924 tons less than in 1934. The Straits Scttlements 
to 2,118,677 tons in 1935. This undoubtcdly showed a decrease of 18,000 tons, and Hongkong 
accentuated the fall in output of Bihar and of 10,000 tons. The export of coke decreased 
Orissa from 14,105,529 tons in 1924 to 11, 257,984 by 737 tons. 


TRON ORE. 


Bongal and Bibar and Orissa are the only bem into the interior of the deposit show that the 
vinces in India in which iron oreis mined for hematite becomes very friabie not far below the 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
ing, however, was at one time & widespread in- including the surface Iateritisation, are almost 
dustry in India and there ia hardly a district exactly reproduced in the jron-ore deposits of 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, Goa and Ratnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps; Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 


are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds. 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplics of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his scrious consideration. 


Early attempts tointroduce turopean processes © 


for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1880 In the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been medec but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakarin Bengal. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
tron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply Of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been Obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The IiengalIron and Stee) Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their orcs from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum, Some years ago the Benga) Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hil] masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles ina 8.9. W. direction. At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Burn, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Buru rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level, The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hili has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist. 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long. 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it ie separated by banded hematite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite 
often lateritised at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 


ticher and purer Ore-bodics in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplics of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
mticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 


The production of iron ore from 2,430,136 
cons in 1929 the output of iron-ore in India 
fell to 1,228,625 tons in 1933. In 1934, how- 
ever, there was a turn of the tide and the 
production recovered sharply to 1,916,918 tons, 
and in 1935 rose stillfurther to 2,364,297 tons, 
There were also substantial increases in the 
output of pig-iron and steel. 


The increase 1n the production of pig-iron in 
India recorded above was accompanied by a 
moderate rise in the quantity cxported from 
398,054 tons in 1934 to 472,636 tons in 
1985. Japan is the principal consumer 
of Indian pig-iron; the proportion taken 
rose from 53.3 per eccnt. in 1934 to 70.8 
por cent. in 1985, whilst the actual amount rose 
by 57.5 percent. There were large decreascs in 
exports to the United Kingdom, China and 
Germany, partly counterbalanced by incrcases 
to the United States and Hongkong. The 
export value per ton of pig-iron rose from Rs. 
22.2 (£1.69) in 1934 to Rs. 23 (£1.72 ) in 1935. 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act No. XIV of 1924).—authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wholly manufactured in 
British India from material wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons, 
a substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured jn British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No, TIT of 1927 
and the payment of bounties consequently 
ceased on the 3ist March, 1927; the industry 
is, however, protected to a certain extent by 
the varying tariffs on different classes of imported 
steel. As a result of a new Act, No. XX XI of 
1934, provision has been made for an increase of 
tariffs by about half over the 1927 rates, or about 
Rs. 10 per ton ad valorem in most cases, or about 
Rs, 40 per ton in the case of articles not of British 
manufacture, . ai 
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- MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
vente ago by quarrying the deposits of the 

izagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain ostgtede and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevalling. 


The catastrophic fall in the production of 
manganese-ore in India from the peak figures of 
1927, namely 1,129,353 tons valucd at £2,703,068 
f.o.b. Tndian ports to 212,604 tons with a value of 
£140,022 in 1932 has been recorded previously. 
In 1933 the output rose slightly to 218,307 
tons but the value fell to £123,171. These are 
the smallest quantitics and valucs reported since 
1901, when the output was 120,891 tons valued 
at £122,831. In 1905 the output was 247,427 
tons valued at £223,432, since when the smallest 
production was 450,416 tons in 1915 valucd at 
£929,546; whilst the smallest value was in 1909 
when a production of 644,660 tons was valued 
at £603,908, In 1934 there was, however, a 
partial recovery to 406,306 tons valued at 
£388,240, further increased in 1935 to 641,483 
tons valued at £950,630. The full magnitude of 
this catastrophe to the Indian mangancse industry 
is perhaps best realised froin the fact that whilst 
the quantity of the production in 1933 was a 
little over onc-fifth of that of the peak year of 
1927, the value was less than one-twenty-second 
part of the value of the 1927 production. In 
fact in none of the major Indian mineral indus- 
trics have the effects of the slump been ¢£o 
seriously felt.as in the manganese industry ; itis 
gratifying, therefore, that some measure of re- 


covery can now be recorded, though the industry 
is still a long way from a full restoration of 
prosperity. 


The substantial recovery in 1935is due mainly 
to inercases in the Balaghat (105,484 tons), 
Nagpur (68,775 tons) and Bhandara (24,895 tons) 
districts of the Central Provinces, and to Sandur 
State (32,080 tons) and the resumption of work 
in Panch Mahals. Yhe most pleasing feature of 
this Improvement is the recovery of the Central 
Provinces production from the trivial figure to 
which it had fallen in 1933 (28,789 tons) to 
385,179 tons in 1935. During 1932 and 1933 
the majority of mines in the Central Provinces 
had been closed, including several mincs that 
had never been closed since the commencement 
of work in 1900 and 1901 ;, there had been a total 
cessation of production in the Nagpur district 
and almost total cessation in Bhandara. ‘The 
amount of ground still to be recovered can be 
judyed from the fact that the production of the 

fentral Provinces averaged 660,559 tons 
annually during the quinquennium 1924 to 1928. 


The partial recovery of the Indian manganese 
industry during 19384 and 1935 was reflected 
in an increase of exports, including the quantities 
exported from Mormugao in Portuguese India, 
from the nadir of 375,004 tons in 1933 to 864,698 
tons in 1935. The opening of the new port at 
Vizagapatam has been the brightcet feature in 
the Indian manganese industry during the 
last three years on account of the reduced 
lead from the Central Provinces to the 
sea. The distribution of manganese-ore 
exported from British Indian ports (excluding 
Mormugao) during 1934 and 1935, shows 
that the United Kingdon with an increase 
of some 21,000 tons retained her position 
as the chief importer of Indian manganese-ore, 
The second place as importer was held by Japan 
with an increase of some 91,000 tons, with 
France third with an increase of some 44,000 
tons; Belgium showed an increase of 53,500 
tons. Jn 1982 the exports to the United States 
of America, one of India’s principal markets for 
manganese-ore, had ceased completely. In 1933 
there was a trivial export to this destination but 
in 1935 the exports to the United States re- 
covered to 77,760 tons, 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 


in India is derived from the Kolar gold field | 
During the last decade the produc- 


In Mysore. 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raiscd. In 
1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 


an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount belng 2,582 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,561,800. Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1908, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
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fell In subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 0z, The small 


p beara tf of gold produced in the Punjab, the 


entral Provinces, and the United Provinces is 32 


obtained by washing. Gold wasting is carried on 
in a great many districtsin India, but tnere ig 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. 


In 1931 the gradual secular decline in the total 
Indian gold production was temporarily arrested 
with an output of 330,488.8 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 2,08,01,943 (£1,540,885), followed by a 
trivial fall again in 1982, when the output was 
329,681.7 ozs, valued at Rs, 2,638,51,438 
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(£1,906,123), In 1938 there was an increase to 
336,108.3 o2z8. valued at Rs, 2,76,40,071 
(£2,078,201), In 1984 the output fell to 

2,142.9 ozs., but the value {ncrease to 
Rs, 2,92,71,130 (£2,200,836), being the highest 
-n terms of sterling since 1920. Itis interesting 
to note that the output of 1921, which was 
valued at £2,050,575 a figure very close to that 
of the 1933 production, was 432,722.6 ozs. In 
1935 the output rose again to. 827,652.5 ozs. 
valued at Rs. 8,04,01,775 (£2, 285,848). 


The average number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gold Field during 1935 was 22,271, of 
whom 14,120 worked underground, 


SALT.* 
There was a slight fall, during 19365, in the total output of salt (accompanied by a trifiing 


increase in valuc), due toa decrease of 39,000 tons in Madras, all the other provinces showin 
increases; the 1934 production was the highest on record. Imports of salt into India increase 
by nearly 2,000 tons, allthe countries of origin showing decreases excepting Germany from 
which 30,000 tons were received above the imports of the previous year,and the United 
Kingdom, from which the imports are negligible. 








* Source: Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vol. 71, Part 3, 1936.) 


1934. 











Quantity. | Value (£1-=Rs. 18°38). | Quantity. 


Quantity and Value of Salt produced in India during the years 1934 and 1935. 


| 1935. 
Value (£1=Rs. 13°38), 








Tons Rs. £ Tons Rs. £ 

Aden .,. we aus 335,415 | 20,44,905 153,752 339,687 | 19,81,299 148,970 
Bengal. . es 28 871 28 17 1,079 81 
Bombay and Sind 620,972 | a26,75,218 201,144 633,700 | 31,02,656 233,282 
Burma... Ss 36,976 5,833,916 40,144 40,086 5,381,009 89,025 
Gwalior 66 3,249 244 95 4,725 355 
Madras oi 499,268 25,904,004 195,945 460,257 22,89,790 172,165 
Northern India 470,977 | 38,21,929 287,363 474,351 | 87,78,579 284,104 

Total ..| 1,963,702 |1,16,73,682 | 877,720 | 1,948,178 | 1,16,89,137 878,882 


(a) Excludes the value of 94,952 tons of salt produced in Sind. Information is not available 
(6) Figures relate to the official years, 1984-35 and 1935-36, 


Imports of Salt inte India during the years 1984 and 1935, 


1934, 





ee 








Quantity | Value (£1--Res, 13.3). 








1935. 








Quantity. Value (£1=Rs. 13.3). 





From— ~ Tons Rs, S Tons Rs. £ 
United King- 
dom a 496 74,591 5,608 1,236 93,585 7,037 
ho ge “e 66,348 8,93,873 67,208 86,337 | 14,70,261 110,545 
L ain @ ee ee¢ ee ee ne so ee P 
Aden and De- 
pendencies .. 810,023 | 89,54,902 297,368 298,749 | 40,72,470 806,201 
Egypt ree 12,824 | 1,64,231 12,348 7,565 |  1,22,193 9,187 
Ttalian East ‘. 
Africa lia 12,375 1,70,989 12,853 os me ee 
Other countries. 109 7,999 601 85 5,768 433 
Total... 392,176 | 52,66,625 895,986 $98,972 | 657,64,262 433,403. 
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Stock Exchanges. 


‘here are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay. They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purohase of Joint Stock securities 
piomore throughout the Presidency of Bom. 

ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to stop business in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalal Street, Fort, Bombay. 


At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs. 7,000. 
The fee for the Broker's card has increased. 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs. 40,000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building forthe exten- 
sion of the business. The present value of the 
card is about Rs. 11,000. 


In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay St 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 


_ Formany years the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Ex e Associ- 
ation was formed, a Representative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 


In June, 1923, the Association wae incorpora- 
ted Into a Limited Com ny under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Bs. $3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 80th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subsoribed is 228, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 


The total number of “members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. The Committee has restrioted the further 
tale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
revise its decision, exception being made in the 


case of a partner digsociating from an existing | 


firra, Anyone to become a member ifs required to 


22 


ock President and two Jo 


Purchase a share from a member and seek 
élection and on being elected the admissiori 
fee charged by the Association is Rs. 5,000. 
The conduct of members and of business is.con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the sharcs 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companica 
registered in India, miscellaneous industr 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc.) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent+ 
Ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 


A general mecting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
Committees and Bony. Office Bearers—the 

t Hony. Treasurers. 
The Committee is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which In its 
turn delegates powers to the Sub-Committces 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus enabling the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases. 


Committee for 1935.—J. R. Coulthard, Esq., 
President ; J. 8. Haywood, ae G. C. Mont- 
gomery, Esq.; O. A, Cohen, Esq. ; Sarbotosh 
Sen, Esq.; Jitendra Mohan Dutt. Esq., M.&c.; 
Goralall Seal, Esq.; Shambhu Nath Dutt, Eaq., 
Gobind Lall Bangur, Esq.; Mahaliram Sonthalia, 
Esq.; Basant Lall Chaturvedi, Esq.; Jagan- 


nath Jhunjhuawala, Esq.; Bishambhar Nath 
Pa Esq., B.A.. LL.B.; MoKandlall, 
sq. 


Joint Honorary Treasurers -—Goralall Seal, 
Esq. ; Mahaliram Sonthalia, Esq. 


Secretary :—From April 1935, D. Chakravirty, 
M.A., B.L. 


The Stock Exchange has its own building a¢ 
7, Lyons Range. This building—one of the finest 
specimen of its kind—-was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Government 
Bengal. The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 pm, The Mezzanine floor contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern comimerce in India-was built up by igreas resolved uyon the establishment of a 
merchants from the west and was for a long! Associated Indian Chamber of Commnense, and 


time entirely In their hands. Chambers of ! 


Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance, But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a latge and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their particl- 
pation varies greatly.in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal 
very active in other flelds of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important rentres, with a membership 
both European and Indian; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent: years ce Agso- 
clations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work in association. 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the Increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “Bast India Section’’ of 
thelr organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Bection of It have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
imtiediate requirements in particular matters. 


A new movement was started in 1918 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading mfilowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
{mprovement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fagulbhoy’s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Con .. The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India, The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial) 
eseociations of Bombay were prepared to 
cooperate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all of India. The late Sir 
D. 4K. Wacha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first . 
business was the election of Sir Fasulbho | 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 


elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol mombers and carry on 
work, The Congress also approved of the draft: 
constitution, ee 


The organization languished for. lack of 
support for some years until. a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 81st December 1926 and ist and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ‘Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce”’ and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.’’ Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following :— Pha 
(a) To Promate Indian businesses in matters " 

of inland and foreign trade, transport, | 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. | 

(6) To enoourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

To enter intoany arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and iN es which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

To sell or dispose of the undertaking of | 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for . 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(9) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or tranaferable instruments or 
securities, . 


(c 


(2) 


(f) 


Chambers of Commerce. 


_The Rules provide for two classes of members, pore); Sir Rahimtoola M. Chinay, Kt. 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com-: 
merce (Subscription Ra. 300) and others consist-— 


ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 


The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1986-37 :— 


President.—Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 


Members of the Committee——Mr. A. D. Shroff 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay); Mr. 
Manu Subedar (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay); Seth Kasturbhal Lalbhai (Ahmeda- 
bad Millowners Association, Ahmedabad); 
Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Factory Owners Federa- 
tion, New Delhi); Mr. G. D. Birla (Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta); Sir Pur- 
Bhotamdas ‘Thakurdas, Kt., 0.1.E., M.B.E. 
(Indian Salt Association, Bombay); Pandit K. 
Santanam (Indian Life Assurance Offices Associ- 
ation, Bombay); Lala Padampat Singhania 
(Merchants Chamber of United Provinees, Cawn- 


(Indjan 
Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay); Mr. M. L. 
Dahanukar (Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
Merce, Bombay); Mr. Walchand Hirachand 
(Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay); 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mechta (Bombay Bullion 
Exchange and Bombay Shroff Association, 
Bombay). 


Tonorary Treasurers.—Mr. A. U. Ojha (Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta); Dr. 8S. C. 
Law (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Caleutta). 


Co-opted Members.—The Hon’ble Kumarara jah 
M. A. Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad, Madras 
(resigned) ; Dewan Bahadur C. 8. Ratnasaha- 
pathy Mudaliar, Coimbatore (from 1st Decem- 
ber 1936); Mr. N. R. Sarker, Calcutta; Mr. 
B. Das, M.t.A., Cuttack ; Lala Gurusharan Lall, 
Gaya; The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram 
Saran Das, 6.1.8., Lahore; Mr. 8S. M. Bashir, 
Cawnpore. 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834, Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
The Bengal Chamber is registered with a 
declaration of membership of 300. Its objects 
are the usual purposes connected with the 
protection of trade ‘‘in particular in Cal- 
cutta.” There are two classes of members. 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary, 


Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railwav and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber, 


The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1937-88 :— 


President.—Mr. J. Reid Kay, Messrs. James 
Finlay & Co., Ltd. 

Vice-President. —Sir George Campbell, Messrs, 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie &, Co. 


Members.—Mr. T. T. K. Allan, The National 
Bank of India, Ltd.; Mr. J. A. Bell, Agent, Kast 
Indian Ruilway; Mr. H. G. Cooper, M.0., D.C.M., 
M.L.0., The Burma-Shell Oil Storage & Distri- 
buting Co. of India, Ltd.; Mr. 8. C. Lyttelton, 
Mesars. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; Mr. J. A. 
McKerrow, Messrs. Bird & Co.; Mr, E. B. Pratt, 
Imperial Chemical Industries (India), Ltd. ; 
Mr. J. H. 8, Richardson, Messrs, Andrew Yule & 
‘Co., Ltd. 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr, A. C. 
Daniel, Assistant Secretary, Mr. D, C. Fair 
bairn, | 
- The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, and the represent- 
atives returned, for the current year. 

The Council of State—The Hon’ble Mr, 
J. Reid Kay, | 


The Bengal Legislative Council_—Mr. F. T. 
Homan (Cal. Electric Supply Corporation Ltd.); 
T. Lamb (Begg Dunlop & Co., Ltd.); Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth (The Statesman Ltd.); Mr.G. W. 
Tesson (Maeneill & Co.); Mr. H. G. Cooper 
(The Burmah-Shell Oll Storage & Distributing 
ae ae aa Ltd.) ; Mr. Eric Studd (J. ‘Thomas 

: Co.), 


The Caleutta Port Trust—Mr, G. V. Lloyd 
(Turner Morrison & Co., Ltd.); Mr, W. 
| (Gillanders Arbuthnot & (Co.): . 0. 

rown (Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. G, W. Leeson (Macneill & Co.); Mr. K. 
J. Nicolson (Gladstone, Wyllie & Co.); Mr. J. 
Reid Kay, (James Finlay & Co., Ltd.). 


The Calcutta Municipal Corporation.—Mr. 
C. W. Miles (Shaw Wallace «& Co.); Mr. 
E. G. Spooner (Martin & Co.j}: J. H. a ad 
(Bengal Telephone Corporation, Ltd.); F. J, 
Marindin (Burmah.Shell Oil Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co. of India, Ltd.); Mr. J. D. Crabb 
(Octarius, Steel & Co.); Mr. K. G. Sillar 
(Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation Ltd.), 


The Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
hea shad F, Rooney (Bengal Telephone 
Co., Ltd.) 


The Bengal Boiler Commission.—Mr. W. Gow 
(Burn & Co., Ltd.); Mr. T. W. Forrest ; Mr. 
W. H. W, Urquhart. 


The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission.— 
Mr. BR. J. Oliver; Mr. G. Y. Robertson, 


The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such ag the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous anbsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce :— 


Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta. Tea Traders’ Aasocia- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Aseocia- 
ition, Delootss. PAPO: Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Aasocjation, The 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Aasocation, 
Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Calcutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Association, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ 
Association, Caleutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ 
Association, Calcutta Accident Insurance Associ- 
ation, Caloutta Flour Mills’ Association, 


Calcutta River Transport Association, and the G 


Masters’ Stevedores’ Asfociation. 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burma, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Sceretary of the Cham- 
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consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list cf such 
members and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measures’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. Jt includes a  Saperintendent 
(Mr, R. Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mr. F. W. 
Kendall) and Assistant puperntendenys (Messrs. 

. C. G. Smyth, J. B. F. Henfrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the henefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official satistical returns. 
It poe weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of varions descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 


ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which | other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The objects of the Chamber are to aid and 
atiinulate the development of commercial, 
agricultural and industrial enterpriscs in Bengal 
and Assam and to protect the commercial 
interests of all persons trading therein; to 
Yromote unanimity and uniformity of practice 
amongst the members of the commercial com- 
munity; to represent their views and require- 
ments to the Government, railway and port 
authorities; to arrange for organised action 
on al] matters involving the interests of members 
including conditions of employment of industria] 
labour; to arbitrate when occasion occurs 
between parties willing to submit their differences 
to the Association, and generally to do all such 
things as may be conducive to the interests 
of the commercial classes of Bengal and Assam. 


President.-~Sir Hari Sanker Paul, Kt., M.L.C., 
(Butto Kristo Paul «& Co., Ltd.) 


Vice Presidents.—The Hon. Mr. J. C. Banerjec, 
(J. C. Banerjee, Ltd.‘; Dr. N. N. Law, M.A., 
Ph.d., (Bangeswari Cotton Mills Ltd.). 


Hony. Treasurer.—Dr. Satya Churn Law, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Members of the Executine Committee.—Mr. 
Nalini R. Sarkar, Mr. 8. C. Mitra, (Jalan Mitra 
& Co.); Mr. Sadhan Chandra Roy, (Wilson & 
Roy); Kumar Kartick Churn Mullick, (Raja 
D. N. Mullick & Sons, Ltd.); Mr. Arun Prokash 
Boral, (Prosad Das Boral & Bros.); Mr. 


D. N, Sen, (Bengal Glass Works, Itd.); Capt. Ltd 


N. N. Dutt, u.3., (Bengal Immunity Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. A. C. Sen, (D. M. Das & Sons, Ltd.); 
Mr, Jiban Krishna Mitter; Mr. B. Maitra, 
(Calcutta Cemical Co., Lid.); Mr. RB. Ray, 
{Ry & Ray); Mr. 8. ©. Ray, M.A., B.t.. 
(Aryasthan Insurance Co., Jitd.); 9 Mr. 
Banwarilall Roy; Mr. Jogendra Kishore Das, 
M.A.,B.L., (M. Bhattacharyya & Co.); Mr. Netaj 
Charan Paul, (M. R. Paul & Co.); Mr. Benode 
Gopal Mookerjee, mi roi Banerjee & Co.) ;. 
Mr, Kshitish Chandra Gupta ; Mr. PC, Coomar, 


(P. C. Coomar & Co.); Mr, Narendra Chandra 
Dutta, (Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd.; 
Mr. A.C. Mitter, (Ghosh & Mitter). 


Secretary.—Mr. J. N, Sen Gupta, M.A., BL. 


Asst, Secretary.—Mr. 8S. R. Biswas, M.A. 


LIST OF AFFILIATED BODIES AND ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS OF THE BENGAL NATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Bengal Industries Association, 15, Clive 
Street, Calcutta; The Bengal Hosiery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 2, Ashu Babu Lane, 
Kidderpore, Calcutta; The All-India Soap 
Makers’ Association, 22, Canning Street, 
Calcutta; The Bengal Glass Mantfacturers 
Association, 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; 
The Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
Sharia, E. I. Ry.; The Kast India Jute Associa- 
tion Ltd., 2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta; 
The Calcutta Iron Merchants’ Association, 
P 224/6, Strand Bank Road, Meerbaharghat, 
Calcutta; The Oi) Mills Association, 1513. 
Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta; The Farid pur 
District Mervhants’ Association, Faridpur ; 
The Association of Engineers, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Indian Insurance Institute, 
2, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta ; The Bengal 
Jute Growers’ Association, 2, Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta’; The Calcutta Shellac Exchange 
., 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta; The Tipperah 
Chamber of Commerce, Comilla; The Indian 
Planters’ Association, Sridharpur, Sylhet; The 
Paddy Merchants’ Association, 69/1, Chetla 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta; The Caleutta Wine 
Association, 1, Lindsay Street, Calcutta; The 
Tipperah Trades Agsociation, Comilla; The 
Murshidabadl Silk Association, | Berhampur, 
District Murshidabad; The Provident Insur- 
ance Companies Association (Bengal), 2, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta and the Calcutta 
Jute Exchange Ltd., Caloutta, , 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote ‘and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
{India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned; to ald and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and iudus- 
tries in India with capital principally proved 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indlans, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tione between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and ‘ ‘.stries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rocms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of. them. 


There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Rs, 60. Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or Insurance companies, brokera and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 


The following constitute the Managing Com. 
mittee of the Chamber forthe year 1937 :— 
President.—My. Mohanlal Talluchand Shah. 
Senior Vice-President.~-Mr. A. R. Dalal, 
Vice-President.—Mr, G. I. Mehta. 
Members.—Mr. B. M. Birla; Mr. D. P. Khaitan; 
Mr. N. L. Puri; Mr. K. . Jatia; Mr. Karam. 
chand Thapar; Mr. A. L. Ojha; Mr. 1. P. 


Poddar; Mr. Faizulla Gangjee; Mr. Kassim 
A. Mohamed ; Mr. B. D. Bhatter; Mr. Pranjivan 
Jaitha; Rai Bahadur Ram Dev Chokhani; 
Mr. Rajendra Singh Singhi; Mr. M. G. Bhagat ; 
Mr. K. J. Purohit; Mr. Kedarnath Khandelwal : 
Mr. Debes Chandra Ghosh; Mr. Mangtooram 
Jaipuria. 

Officiating Secretary.—Mr. 

M.A., LL.B, 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber :—Indian Stigar Mills’ Association, 
Jute Balers’ Association, Indian Produce Associa- 
tion, East India Jute Association, Calcutta Rice 
Merchants’ Association, Caleutta Kirana Associa- 
tion, Gunny Trades Association, Indian Colliery 
Owners’ Association, Indian Tea Merchants’ 
Association, Marwari Rice Mills Association, 
Sindhi Merchants’ Association, Indian Insurance 
Companies’ Association and Shareholders’ 
Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also 
appointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying 
nature of disputes arising in different trades, 
separate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the 
following trades:—(1) Jute (2) Gunny 
(3) Plece-gooda and yarn (4) Iron and Steel 
(5) Coal and Minerals (6) General, 
Chamber's representatives on— 

Bengal Legislative Assembly.—Mr. D. P. 
Khaitan. 

Caleutia Port Commissioners.—_Mr. A, L. Ojha. 

Bengal Nagpet Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee.—Mr. K. L. Jatia. 

East Indian Railway Loreal Advisory 
mittee.—Mr, Faizulla Gangjee. 

Eastern Bengal Railway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee, —Mr. R. Chakravarti. 

Board of Apprenticeship Training.—Mr.M. G, 
Bhagat. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee.—Mr, A. L. 
Ojha; Mr..D. P. Khaitan; Mr. M. LL. Shah, 
Mr. G. L. Mehta; Mr. Faizulla Gangjee. 

Board of Economic Enquiry, Bengal,—Mr., GT, 
Mehta. 

Chamber's Auditors,-—Messrs. 8. B. Dandeker 
& Co., RA, 


S. R. Dhadda, 


Com- 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was 
established for the following purposes in the 
year 1928 :-—— 


(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the Internationa) 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely: 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(ii) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 


(ait) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commeree and » 
industry. ; 


The Indian National Committee has on its 
rol} 85 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 87 commercial firms as Assacilate 
Members, 
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OFFICE-BEARERS FOR THE YEAR 1936-37, 
President -—Mr. D, P. Khaitan. 
Vice-President :—Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 
Members of the Committee :—Lala Padampat 


Singhania, Cawnpore; Mr. Hoosecinbhoy A. 
Lallijee, M.L.A., Bombay; Mr. Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, Ahmedabad; Mr. G. OD. Birla, 


Caleutta ; Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
0.LE., M.B.E., Bombay ; Lila Shri Ram, Delhi; 
Mr. Manu Subedar, Bombay ; Mr. A. D. Shroff, 
Bombay; Mr. Chunilal B. Mechta, Bombay; 
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Mr. M. L. Dahanukar, Bombay; Lt. Sardar 
P. 8. Sodhbans, Lahore; and -Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya, Madras. 

Co-opted Members:—Sir  Rahimtoola M. 
Chinoy, Kt., Bombay ; Pandit K. Santanam, 
Lahore; Mr. B. Das, M.t.a., Cuttack and 
Mr. N. R. Sarker, Calcutta. 

Honorary Treasurer --—~Mr. 
Calcutta. 


Secretary -—Mr. D. G. Mulherkar. 
Office :-—Cononaught Circus, New Delhi. 


A. L. Ojhe 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and  unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
Interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
laterests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
aa the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber, 


The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1886, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who Was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chaniber members 
ig 192. Of these numbers 14 represent, banking 
institutions, 16 shipping agencies and com-' 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway compank.s, 
18 insurance companies, 17 cngineers and 
contractors, 126 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 


All parsons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chan:ber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. ._The Chamber member's subscription is 


Rs. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public ; 
commerce and : 


services, or ‘‘ eminent in 
manufactures,""’ may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile eed and visiting 
yhe Presidency may be introduced as a visitar 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept forthe purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
Managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members, ‘The 
committees must, as a rnle, meet at least once 4 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
beld once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
Bpecific purpose. 


The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies :— 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives, 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years, 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
flve members, elected for two years, 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1987-38 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies :— 

President.—G. If. Cooke, Esq. 

Vice-President, —A. McIntosh, Esq. 


Committee.—R. W. Bullock, Esq.; N. W. 
Chisholm, Esq.; W. M. Petrie, Esq. ; 
EB, C. Reld, Esq., M.c.; F. Stones, Esq., 
0.B.F,; J. R. D. Tata, Esq; G. 8S. Taunton 
Esq. 


Secretary.—R. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 
Asst, Secretary —H, Royal, Beq. M.B.E., ¥.D. 
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Representatives on— 
Council of State: The Hon’ble Mr. R. H. Parker: 


Bombay Legislative Assembly; Sir John 
Abercrombie, Kt., M.o.; G. O. Pike, Esq. 


Bombay Port Trust : W. A. Bell, Esq.; G.H. 
Cooke, Esq.; R. C. Lowndes, Esq. ; 
+. §&. Taunton, Esq.; Sir G. Geoffrey 
Winterbotham. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation: 
Wade, Esq. 


Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 
A. G. Gray, Esq. 


c. Pr. G. 


Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 


H. F. Milne, Esq. 
onan Gulf Lights Committee: C. F. Morris, 
usq. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. 8. Duruti, 
Esq. 


Empire Cotton Growing Corporation: A. A. 


Sarantides, sq. 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee : 
L. A. Halsall, Esq. 


Auziliary Force Advisory Committee: V. F. 
Noel-Paton, Esq. 
Ex-Services Association: G.H. Couke, Esq., 
(Ez-officio). 
Bombay Seamen's Society: R.J.F. Sulivan, 
Sq. 
Indian Satlors' Home: C. BH. Leman, Esq. 
r.M.M. 7. S. Dufferin: C. i. Leman, Esq, 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 
Railway Advisory Committecs— 
G.I. P.: UZ. A. Halsall, Esq. 
B. B. & C. I.: L. A. Halsall, Esq. 


Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd.: Sir 


Geoffrey W. Winterbotham. 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee: G. C. RB. 
Coleridge, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. I’. 
Macdonell, Esq.; C. J. Damala, Esq. 


Government of Bombay Board of Communica- 


tions; G.O. Pike, Esq. 
Bombay University : Sir Geoffrey W. 
Winterbotham. 


Special Work. 


One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for mapy years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoida the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 
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A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
isits Statistical Department, which prepares 
& large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clarks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile ali the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, In both export and import 
divisions, which it fis desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 


The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 


The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, whieh give particulars of the cargo car- 
rled by each steamer to and from Bombay, 


Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
segard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
Sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exported by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year. 

Another ‘‘ Monthly Return’ issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large uumber 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations ”’ is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information, 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers, Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to the measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From the measurements 
given in these certificates the freight payable by 
the Shippers of goods is calculated. The mea- 
gurers arc in attendance on the quays whenever 
there are goods to be measured and during the 
busy Season are now on duty early and late. 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India. 
HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALCUTTA FOR 1987. 


_ President, J. Reid Kay, Esq. 
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Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 


The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as follows:— 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Millowners and users of 
stcam, water and/or electric power on 
ali subjecte connected with their 
comnion good, 


To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 


To promote and protect the trade, com- 
meree and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 


To consider questions connected with the 
trade, commerce and manufactures of 
its members, 


To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 


Any individual, - partnership or company 
owning one or more inill or mills or one or more 
press or presses or one or more ginning or other 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and/or other power is eligible for 
membership members being elected by ballot. 
Every member is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 


The membership of the Association in 102% 
numbered 103, 


The following is the Committee for 1937:— 


Mr, Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau (Chairman), 
Mr. Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey, (Dy. 
Chairman), Sir Ness Wadia, XK.B.E.,C.LE., 
Sir Chunilal Y. Mehta, K.c.8.1,, Sir Hormasji 
Mody, K.B.E., M.L.A., Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., 
Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, Mr.'f. V. Baddeley, 
Mr. B. D. Benjamin, Mr. R. LL. Ferard, Mr. 
A. Geddis, Mr. Bhagwandas Maninohandas 
Ramji, Mr.A. M. Mehta, Mr. H. F. Milne, 
Mr, A. Pether, Mr. S. D. Saklatvala, M.L.C., 
Mr. F. Stones, 0.3B.6., Mr. C. P. Wadia, 
Mr. Neville N. Wadia, Mr. Hurgovandas 
Jamnadas Ranji. 


Mr. T. Maloney, 
Alyer, (Asst, 
(Labour Officer). 

The following are the Assuciation’s Represen- 
tatives on public bodies :— 

Legislative Assembly : Sir Hormasji Mody; 
K.B.E., M.L.A. 

Bombay Legislative Assembley: Mr, 8. D 
Saklatvala, M.L.C. 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr. A. Geddis. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr. 
V.N. Chandavarkar. 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Messrs. W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie. 
Advisory Bocrd of Sydenham College of Com 
merce and Economics: Mr. Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khatau. 

Indian Central Cotton Commutee: Mr. 8. 
D. Saklatvala, M.L.C. 


(b) 


(c) 


(@) 


(¢) 


N. 8. V 


(Secretary), Mr. . 
‘“. A. Dalal, 


Secrctury), Mr. C. 


Development of Bombay <Advtsory Com- 


mittee: Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar. 
G.I. P. Railway Advisory Committee: Mr. 
A. Geddis. 


B. B. & C. 1. Railway Advisory Committee: 
Sir Hormasji Mody, K.b.r., M.L.A. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation : Sir Hormasji 
Mody, K.B.E., M.I.A. 


University of Bombay: Mr. F. Stones, 0.B.¥. 


Royal Institute of Science: Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin, 
The Office of the Association is located at 2nd 
Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, aud the Telephone No, is 25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 


The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Adssoeia- 
jon, Ltd., was registered on 30th June 1924, aa 
t Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 


The objects of the Association are :— 


(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or aceldents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment; (6) the insurance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(ec) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
‘e-insurances, counterinsutances and countet - 
guarantees, etc., etc. 


The Association consisted of 55 members on 
1st October, 1936, 


All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
ligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill. 
owners’ Association. 


The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Aasocia- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
:OT8. 


The present Directors are :— 
Mr, A. Geddis (Chairman), 


Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.£., O.LE., Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.0.8.1, 8. D. 
Saklatvala, Esq., F. Stones, Esq., 0.B.2., 
H. J. Ramji, Esq., D. M. Khatau, Haq. and 
A.C. M. Cursetjee, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Secretary 
of the Association. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 19077 Its objects are :— 


(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants... 


(0) 


(c) 


(d) 


- () 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(t) 


(3) 


(x) 
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To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 


To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 


To collect and disseminate statistical 
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(iv) To take all steps which may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 


(1) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 


The following Associations are affiliated to 


and other information securing the the Chamber :— 


promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the siteed 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 


To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 


To make representations tv Local, 
Centra! or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance, 


To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 


To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 


To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances cf any branch of: 
trade or industry as also all such. 
other action as may be conducive to: 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 


To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. ane 

To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ‘regulating 
conditions of employment of 
industrial labour’ in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 


(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 


Cham 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 


The Grain Merchants’ Association. 
The Bombay Rice Merchants’ Association. 


The Bombay Yarn, Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants’ Association, 


The Bombay Shroff Association. 


The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association, 


The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 
The Silk Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
The Sugar Merchants‘ Association. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 


The Bombay Grain Dealeis’ 
Bombay. 


The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 


The Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 


The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association, 
The Bombay Kariana Merchants’ Association. 
The Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association. 
The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Shreo Mahajan Association. 

The Muccadum Assoclation. 


The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors, : 


The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and Mucca- 
dums’ Association, Bombay. 


The Bombay Malabar Kariana Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 


The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 
Bombay Oil Merchants’ Association, Bombay, 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. 
Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants’ Association. 


Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 
Mahratta Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries, Poona. 


Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
ber has the right of electing one represen- 


Association, 


International Labour Conference one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 


of the League of Nations. 
(sit). To take up, 


ideas on the subjects which are representative on the 


Chamber also haa the right to elect five re 
consider and formulate tatives on the Bombay Port 


sen 
Treat, one 


Bombay Municipal 


on the Agenda of each Inter- Corporation, and one representative on the 


national Labour Conference, 


Improvement Committee. 
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The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchanta’ Chamber for the year 1937 :— 


President.—The Hon'ble Mr. Govindla! Shivlal. 
Vice-President.—Mr. Gordhandas G. Morarjee. 


Members of the Committee.—Mr. M. C. Ghia, 
Mr. J.C. Setalvad, Mr. Manu Subedar, Mr. M. M. 
Amersey, Mr. Mathuradas Canji Mutani, Mr. 
Anandji Kanji, Mr. Bhawanji A. Khimji, Mr. 
Dhirajlul ©. Modi, Mr. Chandulal P. Parikh, 
Mr. Mangaldas B. Mehta, Sir Sorabji N. Poch- 
khanawalla, Kt., Mr. Walchand Hirachand, 
Mr. Vithaldas D. Govindji, Mr. Amratlal Kalidas, 
Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta, Mr. Mohanlal A. Parikh, 
Mr. Nagindas T. Master, Mr. 8. C. Majumdar, 
Mr. Sarabhai Prataprai, Mr. Keshavprasad C. 
Desai, Dr. M. Venkatrao, Mr. Nandlal M. Bhuta, 
Mr. Behram N. Karanjia. 


Co-opted.—Sheth Chaturbhuj Gordhandas ; 
Mr, Jal A. D. Naoroji; Mr. H. 8S. Mahomed ; 
The Grain Merchants’ Association, (Velji VL. 
Na poo, Esq.; The Sugar Merchants’ Association, 
(Mr. Sankalchand G. Shah); The Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commsrce, (Mr. M. L. Dahanukar) ; 
The Iron Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Taherally 
M. Saherwala); The Bombay Karlana Merchants’ 
Assoclation, (Mr. D. P. Tata); The Indian 
National Steamship Owners’ Association, (Mr. 
shantikumar N. Morarji); The Cotton Merchant 
& Muccadam Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas 
H. Shah); The Bombay Yarn & Silk Merchants’ 
Association, (Mr. Purshotamdas Popatlal); 
The Bombay Diainond Merchants’ Association, 
Mr. Bhogilal Laherchand Jhaveri); The Rice 
Merchants’ Association, (Mr. Fakirmahomed C. 
L. Sajan); The Seeds Traders’ Association, (Mr. 
Ratilal M. Gandhi) ; The Bombay Grain Dealers’ 
Association, (Mr. Khimji Madan Bhujpuria). 


Ex-Officio.—Seth Mathurdas Vissanji, M.L.A., 
(Legislative Assembly); Mr. Lakhmidas Rowjee 
Tairsece, (Bombay Port Trust); Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas, Kt., 6.1.E., M.B.E., (Bombay 
Port Trust); Mr. A. D. Shroff, (Bombay Port 
Trust); Prof. Sohrab R. Davar, (Bombay 
University Senate); Sir Rohimtoola M. Chinoy, 
Kt., (Sydenham College of Commerce & Econo- 
mics); Mr. M. A. Master, (Governing Body of 
the I.M.M.T.S. ‘* Dufferin’); Mr. RR. P. 
Masani, (B. B. & C. IT. Railway Local Advisory 
Committee); Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil, (Royal 
Institute of Science); Mr. K. S. Ramehandra 
Tyer, (Board of Communications). 


Secretary.—Mr. J. K, Mehta, M.A. 


Asst. Secretaries—Mr, A. H. Maru, Mr. 
C. Ramlingam and Mr, A. R. Vusavada. 


The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies :— 


Central Legislative Assembly.—Mr. Mathuradas 
Vissanji. 


Bombay Legislative Assembly.—Mr. M. C. Ghia. 


. Bombay Port Trust.—Sir Purshotamdas 

- Thakurdas, Kt., ©.1.8., M.B.E., (Cotton) ; 

Mr, Gordhandas G. Morarji (Piecegoods) ; 

Mr. Mathuradas C. Matani, (Grain and 

Seeds); Mr. kakhmidas Tairsee, 
(General); Mr. A. D. Shroff (General). 


: Bombay Municipal Corporation.—Raja Baha- 
Gur Goviadial shiva 


A. 


Commerce. 


Advisory Committee of the Bombay Development 
Department.—Mr. Manu Subedar. 


Indian Central Coiton Cc ommittee.— 
Mr. Chandulal P. Parikh. 


Advisory Committee of the Roval Institute of 
Science.—Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil. 


Advisory Committees of  Railways.—Mr. 
Gordhandas G, Morarji, (G. I. P.); Mr. R. 
P, Masani, (B. B. & C. 1) 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee, —Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.LE.; 
M.B.E.; Mr. Manu Subedar; The Hon. 


Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., 0.38.£.; Seth 


Mathuradas Vissanji; Mr. M. C. Ghia. 


Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship ‘“ Dufferin.”’—Mr. 
M. A. Master, 


Senate of the Bombay University.—Prof. 
Sohrab R. Davar, Bur-at-Law. 


Trafic Control Committee, Bombay.—Mr. 1. 
R. Tairsee, 


Board of Communications.—Mr. K, S. R. Iyer. 


Indian Sailors’ Home Cammittee.—Ms. M. A. 
Master. 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follows :— 


(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in genera] at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; (L) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 


The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year :— 


Chairman,—Mr, Devidas Madhavji Thakersey, 
5.P. 


Deputy Chairman,—Mr. Harjivan Valji. 


Hon, Joint Secretaries.—Mr. Matharadas 
Haribhai, J.P.,and Mr. Padamsey Damoder 
Govindji, J.P. 


Hom, Treasurer.—Mr. Mulji Laxmidas. 


Chambers of Commerce. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
is an influential body of large membership. 
a office holders for the current year arc as 
follows :— 
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Chatrman,—Mr. Velji Lukhams{ Nappoo. 
Vice-Chairman.—Mr, Ratansi Hirji. 
Hon, Secretary.—Mr. Nathoo Cooverji, 
Acting Secrelary.—Mr. Ganpatram Narottam 
Raval. 
The address of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay, 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
ond factory-owners of Maharashtra, sifeguard- 
ing their interesta against measures nel 
to affect them adversely, collecting financial, 
industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and the Indian States 


in and about there, namely, Kolhapur (with its 
Jagirs); Sangli, Miraj, (Senior and Junior); 
Kurundwad (Senior and Junior) ; Jamkhandi, 
Siwantwadi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Jath, Akalkot, 
Phaltan, Aundh, Bhor, Surgana, Juwhar and 
Janjira. 

President-—-Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. M. LL. Dahanaukar, 
Mr. D, R. Naik and Mr. G. L. Korgaonkar. 


Scerctary :-—Mr. D, V. Kelkar, M.A. 


The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
shipare also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” Ali new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber's periodica) returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 80 per annum per set 
containing monthly Import and Export State- 
ments and Export Manifests and Non-Members 
Ks. 100 per sct per annum, Rs. 10 per annum for 
the Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
The affairs of the Chamber are managed y a 
committee of ten members, consisting of a 
Chairmar., Vice-Chairman and cight members, 
elected at the annual gencral meeting of the 
Chamber as early in the year as possible, The 
Chamber elects a representative on the Sind 
Legislative Assembly, four representatives on 
the Karachi Port Trust, two on the Karachi 
Municipai Corporation and two on the North 
Western Railway Advisory Committee, Karachi. 
There were 56 members of the Chamber in 
rye 1937. The following are the officers for 

Chairman: Mr. G. H. Raschen, (Forbes, 

Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd.). 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. J.  W. _ Anderson, 

(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.) 
Members of Committee: Mr. H. 8. Bigg 

Whither, 0.8.8., (Mcssrs. Burmah-Shel! Oil 

Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.); 

Mr. R. B. Fairclough (Messrs. Anglo-Siam 

Corporation, Ld.); Mr. J. J. Flockhart, 

(Mesars. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.); Mr. 

A.K., Homan (The North Wcstern Railway); 

Mr, G, N, BR, Morgan, (Messrs, The Bombay 


] 


Co., Ltd.); Mr. A. J. Paunas; (Messrs, Rall 
Brothers, Ltd); Mr. J. Richardson, (‘The 
National Bank of India, Id.) and Mr. 
©. Voegeli, (Messrs. Volkart Brothers). 

Acting Secretary: Mr. H. M. Gomes. 

Representative on the Sind Legislative 
Assembly 2) Mr. G. H. Raschen. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port T'rust: 
Messrs. H. 8S. Bigg-Wither, 0.B.r., G. H, 
Raschen; J.W. Anderson and J.J. Flockhart, 

Representatives on the Karacht Municipality : 
Mr. W. B. Hoss2ck and Mr. Sorab K, H. 
Katrak. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Loeal Advisory Committce, Karacht : Messrs, 
G. H. Raschen and C. W. Warrington. 

Ag, Public Measurer: Mr. J. G. Smith, 


The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers:—The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
ot of the Port of Karachi. The Committee undes- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain reguiations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes In which noither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber, 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 


dise arriving at or leaving the port. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- i registration of trade marks. 
rules 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,”’ 


ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro fora firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent {ppm Madras but pay their sub- 
s:riptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorary mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members 
thus olected are entitled to tho full privilege. 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority otf; 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary : 
t> secure election. Kvery member pays an- 
eaotrance fec of Rs. 100, provided that banks,, 
corporate bodics and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years cach. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs, 300 pcr annum, pay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances, Absentecs in Tu- 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupec per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the cntrance donation. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificatcs of origin and 


OQ 


Colam, K. M. Fraser, D. 
Sir William Wright, 0.B.5. 


One of the 
or the Jast named is “that no trade 


The following publications are issued by the 
hamber :—Muadras Price Current and Market 


Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 


There are 57 members and 10 Honorary Mem- 


bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 


ficers and Committee for the year are as 


follows :-— 


Chairman.—Mr. G. A. Bambridge. 
Vice-Chairmaun.—Mr. ¥. Buy !y. , 
Committee.-—Messrs. W. M. ptowning, A”. ®.: 
M. Red, U.i.E., M.0., 


Secretary.—-Mv. G. Gompertz, +.P. 
The following are bodies to whics the Chamber 
s entitled to clect representatives and the 


representatives clected for the ywar:— 


Madras Legislative Council.—-Mr ¥. Birley. 
Madras Legislative Assembly.—Sir William 


Wright and Mr. W. M. Browning. 


Madras Port Trust.—Messrs. W. N., Browning, 


KR. D. Denniston, D. M. Reid, (One seat vacant). 
r Corporation of Mudras.—Mr. C. Mainprice, 


. E, Walker, Bar-at-Law, (One sea; vacant). 
Federation of Chambers of Comnerce of the 


British Empire.—Mr. R. C. M. Strouts, 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chambcr of Commerce’ 


established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be:— 


**To maintain a Library of books and pubil- 
cations of commercial) interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowiedge amongat 
its mombers. 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi: 
bility for election prevail. . 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration issues certificates of 
origin aud certificates invoices. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chambe: 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Counc! 
and the Chamber has also been acvorded the 
right of electing a. representative to that body. 
Cojointly with the Nattukottal Nagarathari 


Association the Chamber has the rigit of clect- 
ng a representative to the Federal Assembly, 
Under the Madras City Municipal Amending 
Act, 1936, the Chamber has the right ef electing 
one Councillor to the Madras Coiporation. 
Under the State Aid to Industrics Act, 1923, the 
Chainber has the right to elect one member 
to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its repreantatives 
to the Board of Communications the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamalai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Rayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 
of Referees, the Madray Marketing Boarl, the 
Madras City Excise Licensing Board, the Indian 
Tea Marketing Expansion Board, etc. 

The Chamber has 400 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
Associations inthe City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the upcountry have been 
affiliated tothis Chamber. 

President,—C. Abdu] Hakim Sahib. 

Vice-Presidents.— Diwan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhoojadas and The Hon'ble Mr. M.N. 
M. Chidambaram Chettiar. 

Honorary Secretaries.—Yusuft Saitand C. L, 
Ramaswamy. 

Assistant Seerctary.—P. R. Nair, B,4., B. Com. 


Chambers of Commeréé. 
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NORTHERN INDIA. 


Northetn India Chamber of Commerce, 
Cominierce House, 11, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 
Chairman.—Prof. W. Robetts, C.1.E., M.L.C. 

Vice-Chairman.~Satdat Sahib Sardar 
Bapuran Singh Chawla. 

Committee—Rai Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram ; 
Mr. ©. Bevan Petman, ¢.1.E.; Rai Bahadur 
L. Binda Saran, Mr, J. C. F. Davidson, 
Mr. Ding Singh; Mr. P. H. Guest; Mr, F. 
Rh. Hawkes, 0.B.E.; Dewan Bahadur Dewan 
Krishna Kishore Dahriwala; Hon’ble Rai 
Bahadur L. Ram Saran Das, 0.1.E., M.0.8.; Mr. J, 
C. Taylor; Mr. E. G. Tilt and Mr. J. G. Wyllie, 

Chamber Members.—Messrs. Spedding Dinga 
Singh & Co., Lahore; Messrs. Gillanders Ar- 
buthnot & Co., Lahore; The Civil & Military 
Gazette, Ltd., Lahore ; The Allahabad Bank Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs. Dinanath Shcopershad, Lahore ; 
Messrs. Bird & Co., Lahore ; Mr. H. J.*Rustomji, 
Lahore; The Coleyana Estate Ltd., Okara; 
The B. C. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal ; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurunce Co., Ltd., Lahore : 
The Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; The National 
Bank of India Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. The Attock 
Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Rai Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. The Murrce 
Brewery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; Messrs, The 
(ainesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, Lahore ; 
The North Western Railway, Lahore; Messrs, 
The Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
The Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; Mcssrs. 
Basant Ram & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. Grindlay 
& Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Impcrial 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., Lahore ; 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. 


The Rawalpindi Electric Powcr Co., Ltd., 
Rawalpindi; Messrs. The Lakshmi Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Indian Mildura Fruit 
Farms Ltd., Renala Khurd; Messrs. Uberoi 
Ltd., Sialkot ; Messrs. Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Singh & Sons, Lahore; Messrs. B. R. Herman 
& Mohatta, Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage & Distributing Co. of India, Ltd:. 
Lahore ; Messrs. Imperial Chemical Industries 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. The Kangra 
Valley Slate Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Buckwell & Co,, 
Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. Punjab Portland Cement, 
Ltd., Wah; Messrs. A. I’. Ferguson & Co.. 
Lahore; Officer in Charge, Military Farms, 
Okara; Messrs. Uttar Chand Kapur & Sons, 
Lahore; Messrs. The New ITgerton Woollen 
Mills Co., Dhariwal; Messrs. Martin & Co., 
Lahore; Messrs. The Sunlight of India 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. Owen 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore; The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. S. Sujan 
Singh & Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs. Michael 
Martin & Co., Lahore ; Messrs. Indian Oxygen 
and Acetyline Co., Ltd., Lahore; Messrs. 
Reliable Water Supply Service of India Ltd., 
Lahore; The Renala Estate, Montgomery ; 
Messrs, Dhanpatmal Jawaladas, Amritsar; The 
Jndian Publicity Burcau, Dhariwal. 

Tlonorury Members.—Mr, H. P. Thomas, 
1.8¢., A.M.LELE., M.N.Z 8oc.0.£., Rai Bahadur 
1. Ram Lal, M.B.u., P.C.8., Mr. C. N, Garnier, 
O.B.H. 

Secretury.—Mr. J. E. Keogh. 

Tel. Address :—‘' Commerce.” 


Telephone :-—2237, 


UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members arc 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the{next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
electeed honorary members of the Chamber b 
the members in a General Meeting and such sha 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Ohamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as followa:—A firm, company or associ. 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. $300 a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs, 300 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of fult ‘rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committce of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step, Such 
Local Committees hav «power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
utes, when tnvitcd to do so, members of the 
'ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 62 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officcrs -~ 

President—-Mr. Harry Horsman, M.C., (Tho 
Swadesh! Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). 

Vice-President.— Mr. B. L. Gray, (Messrs. 
Bogs, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.). 

embers—Mr. E. J. W. Plummer (The 
Swadeshl Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.); Mr. T. I. 
Smith (The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. J. Tinker, 
(The British India Corporation, Ltd.); Mr. C. 
W. Tosh (Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. W. R. Watt, (The British India Corporation, 
Jitd.); Ral Bahadur Babu Ram Narain Saheb, 
(Cawnpore) ; Mr. A. Barr Pollock (The Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia & China) and Mr. R. 
E.Rutherford, (East Indian Railway, Allahabad). 

Representatives on the United Provinces 
Legistative Assembly.—Mr. E. M. Souter, 0.1.8., 
M.L.C., (Messrs. Ford & MacDonald Ltd.) and 
The Hon’ble Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Kt., 
M.L.C. (Cawnpore). 

Secretary.—Mr. H. W. Morgan. 

Head Clerk.—Babu B, N. Ghosal. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


' he Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces 

. established in November 1932 with the 
ob ect of safeguarding the interest of trade and 
industry in the United Provinces, providing 
regular and ctlicient statistical and intelligence 
service to the business firms of the province 
and generally helping the promotion of trade 
and business in the United Provinces through 
proper organisation of commercial opinion. 
The Chamber represents almost entirely Indian 
capital and has affiliated to its membership, 
Cotton Mills, Sugar Mills, Jute Mills, Silk 
weaving and Hosiery work, Banks and Firms 
engayed in extensive dealings in Piece-goods, 
country produced Hide and Leather. The 
Chamber maintains a ceaseless channel of 
correspondence with the Central and Provincial 
Governments and the various Railways on all 
points of coninercial gricvances, whether of 


genera] or of spocific interest. It issues every 
month an English and Hindi Bulletin among 
its members who are scattered over the entire 
province. The report of the activities of the 
Chamber is a regular feature of the daily press 
of the province. The constitution of the 
Chamber which is registered under Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, with a licence utider 
Section 26, provides for an Executive consisting 
of 1 President, 2 Vice-Presidents and 18 ordinary 
Members of the Council. A whole-tinic Secre- 
tary is attached to the organisation. The 
principal Office Bearers for the year 1937 aré 
as follows :— 

President.—Mr. 8. M. Bashir. __ 

Senior Vice-President.—Sardar Inder Singh. 

Junior Vice-Preisdent.—Mr. Ram Ratan Gupta. 

Secretary.—Mr. K. M. Purkayastha, M.A. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


Tho United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
was established in 1914, and represents all the 
important commercial and industrial interests 
of the Province. ‘The Chamber is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments and jointly returns a representative to the 
United Provinces Legislatlative Assembly. It 
is represented on the Cawnpore Municipal 
Board, the Local Advisory Committce of the 
Kast Indian Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Rohilkhund Kumaon Railway, Bengal 
and North Western Kailway and on the Informa] 
Committee of the East Indian Railway. The 
*yhamber’s representatives also sit on the Pro- 
vincial Boards of Industries, Economie Enquiry 
and Agriculture, High School and Intermediatc 
Education and Governing bodies of Government 
Textile and Dyeing and Printing Schools, 
Agriculture College; Sir H. 13. Technological 
Institute, Cawnpore, Board of ‘Traffic and 
Communicatious, Senate of the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, and Employment Board, U. P. and various 
other public bodies in the Province. The 
Chamber is affiliated to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry as also to 
the National Committce of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Membership :—Any firm, individual, company, 
sorporation or association engaged or 
interested in tradc, commerce or industry 
is eligible for membership of the Chamber. 


’ he number of members of register is 181 
(117 Local and 64 Mofussil). 


The following are the Office Bearers and 
Members of the Executive Committee :-— 


President -—-Raj Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, 
M OB.E. 


Vice-Presidents—l. B. Lala Ramsaran Das, 
O.1.E., M.C.8., Rai Bahadur Bhagwan Das. 


Hony. Seeretary—Rai Bahadur Lala Ramesh- 
war Prasad Bagla. 


Hony. Jt. Secretary :—Rai Bahadur Krishua 
Lal Gupta. 


Assistant Secretary :—Mr. M. L. Gupta, M.A,, 
a A.S.A.A., R.A., Incoporated Account- 
ant, 


Members of the Executive Committee :—Lala 
Dhaniram Bhalla (Messrs. Bhalla Sheo Co.) ; 
Lala Ram Chamdra (Mcsars. Roopnarain 
Ram Chandra); Lala Girdhari Lal Bajaj; 
Mr. B. VP. Srivastava (Messrs. Cawnpore 
Dyeing and Cloth Printing Co. Ltd.); Mr. 
R, L. Aurora (Messrs, Karainchand Thapar 
& Bros. Ltd.); Lala Hari Shanker Bagla ; 
Lala Chhanga Mal (Messrs. Gopinath Chhanga 
Mal); Lala Gur Prasad Mehrotra (Messrs. 
Sudershan Maharaj Nandram) ; Lala Mahadco 
Prasad Lundiya; Mr. G. P. Khaitan (Messrs. 
Maheshwari Devi Jute Mills Ltd.); Mr. 
Dwarka Prasad Singh; Mr. Kalika Prasad 
Dhawan (Messre. K. P. Dhawan & Co.) ; 
Mr. 8S. M. Taufiq (Messrs. Fasinhurrahman’ 
& Co.); Mr. D. 8S. Macwall (Messrs. Maewall 
& Co., Ltd.); Mr. Hira Lal Khanna; Rai 
Bahadur Kedarnath Khetan, M.L.c. (Messrs. 
Ishwari Khetan Sugar Mills Co. Itd); 
Tala Kesar Ram Narang (Messrs. Punjab 
Sugar Mills Co. Ltd.; Mr. I. D. Varshneie 
Mesers. U. P. Glass Works Ltd.); Mr. C. 1. 
Mehta (Messrs. Farrukhabad Electric Supply 
Co, Ltd.) ; Mr. Ram Kumar Bhargava (Messrs. 
Newul Kishore Estate); and Mr. Ranjit 
Sa va LL.B. (Messrs. R. G. Cotton Mills 
0. e 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce (Dest 
Be Hg Mandal), Lahore, was established in 1912 
and was registered under the Indian Companies 
Act, 1882,in 1918. The main objects for which 
the Chamber was established were to safeguard 
the interests of Indian commerce, trade and 
agriculture. The Chamberis recognised by the 
Punjab Government and the Government of 
India, It is affliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and is a member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, Paris. The Chamber has a trade- 
marks registration Department and has a 
Board of Arbitration to settle commercial dis- 
putes. The members of this Chamber have 
franchise in the commerce constituency of the 
Punjab Legislative errane along with three 
Chambers—-The Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lahore and Punjab Trades Association. 


Members of the Committee for 1937 are :— 

President.—K. B. Sardar Habib Ullah, Bar-at- 
Law, 8, Davis Road, Lahore. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. S. R. Jariwala, M.A. 
LL.B., Agent, Central Bank of India, Ltd. 
Lahore; Mr. H. D. Mehta, Managing Director 
Northern India Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore. 

_ Hon. Secretary & Member of the Committee,— 
Sirdar P. S. Sodhbans, F.1.4.A. (Lond.), B.A,, 
of Messrs, Sodhbans & Co., Auditors, Lahore. 

Members.—Mr.H.S. Balhaya, ¥.k.8.8. (Lond.): 
of Messrs. G@. Balhaya & Co.,Lahore; Mr. Kansh 
Ram Khosla, Railway Road, Lahore; Mr. Devi 
Chand Khanna, Timber Merchant, Railway 
Road, Lahore; K. S. Ch. Abdul Karim, Hon 
Magistrate & Merchant, Qila QGujar Singh 


Lahore; Mr. P. C. Malhotra, A.8.4.4., B.A., of 
Messts.S. B. Billimoria & Co., Auditors, Lahore ; 
Dewan Harbhagwan Nanda, 14, Ferozepur Road, 
Lahore; R. B. Lala Panna Lal, Governing 
Director, Upper India Glass Works, Ambala 
ity; Mr. S. A. Sadique of Messrs. K. B, Sh. 
Julam Hussan «& Co., Amritsar; Lala Harsukh 
Rai, Secretary, Punjab National Bank, Ltd., 
Lahore; Seth Ram Rattan, of Messrs. R. B. 
Seth Ajudhia Persad & Sons, Lahore; Lala 
Shiv Raj Bhalla, Secretary, Punjab Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., Lahore; Tala Basant Krishen 
Khanna, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Lahore. 


Represeniatives on Different Bodies.—Joint 
Development Board, Punjab.—Mr. 8. I. Tull. 
3, Cooper Road, Lahore. 


Indian Central Committee.-—K. B. Sardar 
Habib Ullah, Bar-at-Law, Lahore,, 


Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab.—Sirdar 
P. 8. Sodhbans, F.1.4.4., R.A., Lahore. 


Communication Board, Punjab.—Lala Maha 
Narain, General Manager, Ganesh Flour Mills, 
Ttd., Lyallpur. 


N. W. R. Advisory Committee.—Lala Kanshi 
Ram Khosla, Lahore. 


State Aid Board of Industries, Punjab.—-Dewan 
Harbhagwan Nanda, Lahore. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee.—Lala 
Maha Narain, Lyallpur; Sirdar P. 8, Sodhbans, 
Lahore; Mr. H. B. Nanda, Lahore. 

Income Tax Board of Referees.—Sirdar P. 8, 
Sodhbans, Lahore; K. B. Sardar Habib Ulla, 
Lahore; Mr. G.S. Salariya, Amritsar; L. Maha 
Narain, Lyallpur. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesule ), Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Re. 1 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The Chamber is repre- 
sented on the Municipal Corporation of Delhias 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore. 


The Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office- bearers :— 
Mr. W. G. L. Gilbert, Chairman (Shahdara 


Saharanpore Railway, New Delhi); Mr. Moti 


Ram Mehra, Deputy Chairman (Messrs. Moti 
Ram Mehra & Co., Amritsar); Mr. V. F. Gray, 
O.LE. (Measrs. R. J. Wood & Co., Ltd., Delhi); 
Rai Bahadur P. Mukerjee (Messrs. P. Mukerjee 
& Co., Ltd., Delhi); Mr. J. H. Blackwell, M.c. 
(Burmah-Shell Oj} Storage & Distributing Co. 
of India, Ltd., New Delhi); Mr. H. Clinch 
(Lloyds Bank Ltd., Delhi); Lala Shri Ram 
(The Delhi. Cloth & General Mills Co., Ltd. 
Delhi); Mr. U. N. Sen, 0.8.4. (Kastern News 
Agency, Ltd., New. Delhi); Khan Bahadur 
8. M. Abdulla, (Messrs. S. M. Abdulla & Sons, 
Delhi); Mr. H. L. Thorne, N. W. Ry., Dethi), 
The Hon’ble’Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dass; 
C.1.8. (The Mela Ram Cotton Mills, Lahore); 
Mr. R.S. Fairley (The New Egerton Woollen 
Mills, Dhariwal); Rai Sahib Lala Sohan Lall 
(Messrs. Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh & Sons 
Lahore); Mr. Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs. B. M. 
Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar); Mr. A. 0. Mullen 
(The Amritear Distillery Co., Ltd., Amritsar) ; 
Mr. W. Roberson Taylor (The East India 
Carpet Co., Itd., Amritsar). 


Secretaries.—Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co,, 
Chartered Accountants, New Delhi.” 
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BURMA, 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headguarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and un animity among commercial 
men on ali subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the genera) 
Mercantile interests of the province,to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing te refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies :— . 


Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agente’ Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Burma Planters’ Association, 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives 
the following Public Bodies :— 

Burma House of Representatives, 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

‘Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memoria] Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 

Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, 


Rangoon General Hospital 
Comniittee. 


Burma Railway Board. 
Bishop Bigandant Home Board 


All. British corporations, companies, firms of 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected wit! 


to 


Advisory 


agriculture, mining, Manufactures, insurance, E 


railways, commerce, art, Science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members. 


Every non-British concern or person, similarly ® 


engaged or interested as indicated above, 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member. 


The annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of euch 
Associate Member Rs, 360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Ra, 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interesta represented by the Chamber may be 
elected bythe Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber, 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 


Secretaries. —B. P. Cristall, Eaq. and F. B. 
Leach, Esq., C.1.E. 


Representatives on the Burma House of 
Representatives—T. P. Cowie, Ysq., J. I. 
Nelson, Esq., W. T. Melntyre, Esq., R. T. 


Stoneham, Esqg., A. N. Strong, Esq. 


Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board.— 8. S. Bowlby, Esq., G. Howison, Esq. 
H. Ponsford, Esq. and C.G. Wodehouse, Esq. 
M.L.O. 


Representative on the Rangoon Corporation.— 
J.Morton, Esq. 


Victoria Memorial Park T'rustee.—R. 
Stoneham, Esq., M.H.R. 


Pasteur Institute Committee.—C. G. Wood- 
house, Esq. 


Burma University Committee.—H.S, Bowlby, 
Esq., B.A. 


Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Committee. 
—}. T, Williams, Esq. 


Police Advisory Board.-~T, P. Cowie, Esqr., 
M.H.R. 


Rangoon Development Trust.—R. T. Stoneham, 
Esq., M.H.R. 


Bishop Bigandet Home Board.—A. C. Stewart. 
5q 


ae 


Burma Railway Board,—H. 8. Bowlby, Esq., 
AL 


Advisory Committee under the Auziliary Force 
Act, 1920,—J. R. Fairly, Esq. 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868, 


The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port ou the Coromande) 
Coast north of Madras :— 


Members.—The Coromandel Co.,  Ltd., 
Higley & Co., Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (Madras), 
Ltd., Innes & Co., Wilson & Co,, Northern 


Circars Development Co., Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
haped , ang Abkhari Co., Ltd. and Parry & 
Ou, 6 , 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTER. 
Mr, W. A. Huitt (Chairman). 
H. F, Ferguson. 
H. Stocker. . 
G, M, Lake (Secretary). 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 


The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that al] such 
be eligible but only members resident In Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In elther case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs. 5 from a@ non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. ; 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the lst December 1922. The 
joint department has ita office at No. 1, Coun: 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation ana publication 
of All-India statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central] Statis- 
tical Research Bureau for the continuous 
analysis and  iaterpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
established in 1933 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
Generalof Commercial Tntelligence and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes :--Review of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British Indja, Agricul- 
tura] Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops, the Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness Conditions in India and Indian Customs 
Tarif. The department also publishes a weekly 
jo The Indian Trade Journal” — 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in a 


countries which affect Indian interests, 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
laced by Government departments and public 
dies, (c) crop reporta and forecasts, (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
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The Committee consisting of 8 members. 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs, 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs, 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
is Rs. 120 perannum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable {n advance. 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 


A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freighta, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


notifications affecting trade, (¢) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (f) market reports, price 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, and (%) quarterly and annual 
reports of the Indian Trade Commissioners 
abroad and summaries of the leading features 
of consular and other trade reports. 


The Department also administers the Com- 
MEROIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a smal] departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics,and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative contro! of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 17,656 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 855 
technical and commercial journals and market 
3f ‘adonk Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Li , but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 


The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg 
and Milan, with His Majeaty’s Trade Commission- 
ers in India and the Dominions, and with Consular 
Officers in various partsof the world, And the — 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it is steadily being used more and more both b 
firms in India and by overseas firms in 
in Indian exports, 
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British Trade Commisstoner Service. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it, to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
tn the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 


Function of Commissioner.—The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territor 
for securing and developing trade by Britis 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Prade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
Into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 


He is also expectei to supply & regular flow of 
commercial inforraation of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 


Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and tirms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. Jt is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
& more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom orthe Dominions may be 
adversely atiected by foreign competition or 
otherwiee. 


H. M.’8 TRADE COMMISSIONERS IN INDIA. 
Caleutta— 
Sir Thomas M. Alinscough, 0.B.E., 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 
Mr. A. Schofield, 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 
Post Box No. 683, Fairlie House, Fairlic 
Place. 
Telegraphic Address—‘* Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.”” 
Telephone No. ‘Calcutta 1042." 
Bombay— 
Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioncr at 
Bombay. 
Post Box No. 813, 3, Wittet Road, Ballard 
Estate. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Tradcom, Bombay.’’ 
Telephone No,—“ Bombay 23095.” 
Ceylon— 
Imperial Trade Correspondent, 
The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-204 of the Indian Year Book of 
1928, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 


tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promcte the welfare of the cotton-growing 
ndustry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. — 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of Indfain April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the sametime the Central Cotton Committce 
was “hear porated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of al] 
sections of the industry. Its constitution atid 
present menibership is as follows :— 


INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 
MEMBERS. 

President.—Sir Bryce C. Burt, Kt., O.1.2.. 
M.B.E., 1.4.8., Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, ex-officio. 

(4) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in Agricultural 
matters, ex-officio: 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Madras.—M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur D. Ananda 
Rao Garu, 1.4.8. 

Bombay.—The Director of Agriculture. 

United Provinces.—Mr. J. H. Ritchie, 1.4.8., 
Director of ee Raa aoahlh 

Punjab.—The Director of Agriculture. 

Central Provinces.—Mr. J. UV. McDougall, LA.8.. 
Director of Agriculture. 

Burma.—Mr. F. D. Odell, 0.1.8., 1.4.8., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, West Central Circle, 
Magwe. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, ex-officio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Dast Indian Cotton Association, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., O.LE., M.B.E. 
(Vice-President). 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association, Mr. 
S. D. Saklatvala. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mr. M. 
Durutti. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Mr. Chunilal 
B. Mehta. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
G. C. R. Coleridge. 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Seth Sakarlal Bala bhai. 

The Tuticorin Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
J. L. Hurschler. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. J. Tinker. ; 

The spy ers Cotton Growing Corporation, 
Mr. W. Roberts, 0.1.2. 


COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NOMINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Central Provinces.—Mr. Y. G. Deshpande, 
Mr. D. K. Kane, ; 
‘Madras.—Mr. J. Nuttall. 
Punjab.—Khan Bahadur Sardar Habibullah, 


M.L.C. 
Bengal, —Myr. Akhil Bandhu Guha. 


Association. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING 
REPRESENTATIVE, 


Sir Chunilal V. Mechta, K.¢.8.1. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF COTTON 
GROWING INDUSTRY. 


Madras.—Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Gounder, 
M.R. Ry. Rao Bahadur B, P. Sesha Reddi Garu. 

Bombay.—Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai 
Ranchodji Naik, M.L.0., Rao Bahadur C. S, 
Shirahatti. . 

United Provinces—Khan Bahadur Shah 
Nazar Husain, M.L.0., Rai Bahadur Lala Anand 
Sarup, M.L.¢c. . 

Punjab.—Sardar Saheb Gurbachan Singh, 
M.L.C., Mian Nurullah, M.L.o. 

Central Provinces and Berar.—Rao Bahadur 
M. G. Deshpande, 0.B.z., Mr. M, P. Kolhe, M.1L.o. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES, 

Hyderabad State.—Mr. Nizam-ud Din Hyder, 
Director of Agriculture. 

Baroda State.-—R. G. Allan, 0.1.b., Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture. 

Gwalior State-—Mr. H. H. Pandya, Director 
of Agriculture. 

Rajputana and Central India States. —Mr.T. RB. 
Lew LA.S., Director, Institute of Plunt Industry, 

ndore. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAI-IN-COUNCIL. 

Mr. D. N. Mahta, Economic Botanist for 
Cotton, Central Provinces, 

Rao Bahadur 8. 8. Salimath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

M. kh. Ry. V. Ramanatha Lyer, Avl., Cotton 
Specialist, Coimbatore. 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur 8. V. Kanungo, 
Finance Minister, Holkar State, Indore. 

Rai Svhib K. I. Thadani, Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Sind, Karachi. 

Seth Isserdas Varindmal, Representative 
of the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association. 

Mr. P. B. Richards, 1.4.8., Entomologist to 
Government, United Provinces, Cawnpore. 

Syed Miran Muhammad Shah, M.4.0. 

Khan Saheb Farrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza, 
Nawabshah, Sind. 

Lala Shri Ram, Representative of the Cotton 
Millowners of Delhi. 

Dr. V. K. Badami, Ph. D., Deputy Director 
of Agriculturc, Department of Agriculture in 
Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Mr. Chellaram Shewaram, Representative of 
the Karachi Cotton Association, Ltd. 

Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 
K.B.E. 

Secretary.—Mr. P. H. Rama Reddi, M.A., 
B.8c., I.A.8. 

Assistant Secretary.—Mr. C. J. Bocarro, M.A. 

Publicity Officer—Mr. R. D. Mihra, m.a., 
B. Litt. 

Director, Technological Laboratory.—Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad, M.8c., Ph.D. . 

Office —Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay, 
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From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them lcss valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 


Thea Cotton Transport Act passc]d in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite arcas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 

assing of the Actinferior cottons were imported 
n large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
thisabuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Rajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results. 


The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
foithe marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, with the minimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itsclf 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
ee improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Bombay and Central Provinces Govern- 
ments have both passed amending Acts to the 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
making it obligatory on all cotton ginning and 
pressing factories situated in the areas to which 
the Act may be applied to take out licenses and 
prohibiting the watering, mixing or admixture 
of cotton. 


The Central ‘ctton Committee has also 
devoted consider; ble attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of ‘‘ pools’ of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce. As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
epproxime tay half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
ade towards their solution. 


land value of the Committee's work. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


Research Studentships.—The Committee 
has alsoinstituted ascheme of research student- 
ae to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experiencer 
rescarch workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 


Statistics;— By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, (4) the Indian cotton 
crop classificd according to staple length, and 
(5) loose cotton consumed in the spinning imills 
in British India and Indian States, the establish- 
ment of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committee in this 
direction. 


Research.—By mcans of the Cotton Cess the 
Comunittee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
a sy tala subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 


The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Centra) Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 


In addition by means of grants-in-ald to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of genera! 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty-nine. ; 


The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Departments in Provinces 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the wider distribution of seed of 
improved varieties of cotton. There are 17 
such schemes in operation at present. : 


His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratery laid great stress on the importance 


East Indla Cotton Association. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay.—The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merece, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies Were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such ag existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the ee of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis, 


The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defencc of India Actin June 1918 asa 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, 1.¢.8. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919, which 
continued to function until] May 1922. when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re: 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
Kast India Cotton Association undcr Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922, 


The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932, With 
effect from 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
tien declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa. 
tion. 


The present constitution of the Loard is a: 
follows :— 

Sir Purshotamdag Thakurdas, Kt., 0.1.0. 
M.B.E, (President); Haridas Madhavdas, Esq 
(Vice President), Sellers’ Panel; Ramniva: 
Ramnarain, Esq., Buyers’ Panel; Ramda: 
Kiachand, Esq., Buyers’ Panel; Chandrakant! 
Muraj Khatau, Esq., Buyers’ Pancl; J. R. Kay, 
Esq., Buyers’ Pancl; Bhawanji A. Khimji, 
Esq., Sellers, Panel; Jamnadas Raindas, Esq., 
Sellers’ Pancl; Fatchchand Jhunjhunwala, 
Esq., Sellers’ Panel; Begraj Gupta, Fsq.. 
Brokers’ Panel; Chunilal B. Mehta, Esq., 
Brokers’ Panel; Ramdco Anandilal Podar, 
isq., Brokers’ Pancl; Prataprai M. Melita, 
Esq., Brokers’ Panel;  Brijlal Ranijidas 
Rungta, Esq., Brokers’ Pancl; Ratilal T. 
Thakkar, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; Sardar Rao 
Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik, M.L.c., nominated 
by the Indian Central Cotton Comunittce, 
Growers’ Representative ; M. P. Kolhe, Esq.. 
M.L.0., nominated by the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Growers’ Represcntative ; 
Mian Nurullah, M.L.C., nominated y the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Growers’ Represent- 
ative; Dr. Vishram Hari, Patil, Ph.D, nominut- 
ed by the Government of Bombay, Growers’ 
Representative ; V. C. Giriyappanavar, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B., nominated) by the Government 
of Bombay, Growers’ Representative. 


Officers. 

C. M. Parikh, Esq., 8. com., Secretary, A- 
R. Menezes, Msqg., Deputy Secretary and Manager, 
Ylearing House, and 8, A. P. Aiyar, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
jon is established are:—-To provide and main- 
3in suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
whero in India and to rogulate admission to 
nd prohibition of the use thereof and the 
1ature and times of such uscr whether in the 
ase Of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
xchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
ulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
atrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
‘ion of contracts; to aljust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversics between - persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to catablish 
Just and equitable principles in the said Trade ,; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all market; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Tradc in th: 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. ‘To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company, using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Membets or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association May think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 


contracts with a view to eliminate the 
temptation and possibility of speculative 
manipulation. 

The Association has a fine Exchange 


Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buy*rs’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lincs of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the ctening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His bLx- 
cellency Sir Leslio Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 Inthe presence of & 
large gathering which included mosv of the 
prominent business men of the Cify and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 398 members, 


The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
fs published annually in December and 
statistics are issued twice weekly. © 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has heen the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well-known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as tho fincst muslins human 
skill can produce, 


Indian Cotton. 


The exports of Indian cotton beyan to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. Whenthe war broke out the ship- 
ments: of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. 





Provinces and States. 





Acres in 
- Thousands. 
Bombay (a) ae ar we 6,287 
Central Provinces and Berar .. 4,201 
Punjab (a) 2,884 
Madras (a) 2,320 
United Provinces (a) 715 
Sind (a) ; 705 
Burma 457 
Bengal (a) 74 
Bihar ., 42 
Assam 34 
Ajmer-Merwara 36 
North-West Frontier Province. 15 
Delhi... sh “ a 4 
Hyderabad 3,101 
Central India 1,173 
Baroda 800 
Gwalior .. is + 633 
Rajputana 492 
Mysore .., ss 70 
Total ../ 24,023 


(a) Yncluding Indian States. 


Most of this cotton was. 


sold at an enormously inflated price, and' 
EE Oe Spe ee PT ee ARB et) he oe "1935-36. 
(Provisional Estimates). 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequcnce was an unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
** Share Mania,’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed, It is cstimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by faminc, has stcadily inereased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1935-36 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 25,138,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 5,728,000 
bales of 400 lbs, as compared with 24,023,000 
acres and 4,858,000 bales in 1934-35, 
Bombay, Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Hyderabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past scuson, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop :— 


(Provisional Estimates). 














l sales of 400 Ibs, Acres in Bales of 400 Ibs. 
(in thousands). | Thousands, | (In thousands). 
1,115 | 5,744 1,122 
617 4,160 646 
1,242 3,542 1,506 
477 2,649 641 
194 596 195 
255 8it 343 
93 493 105 
2t 73 24 
8 38 7 
13 35 14 
12 35 13 
4 15 3 
1 2 1 
443 3,698 569 
131 1,202 180 
69 837 156 
58 602 124 
64 486 73 
8 87 11 = 
$958 | ~~ 25,188 |=, 728 


Note.—A. bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
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EXPORTS OF Raw CoTTON FROM INDIA. 
(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March :— 














Countries. 1931-32, | 1032-33. | 1983-34, | 1934-35. | 1985-86. 

United Kingdom _.. ie Ms | 166 167 342 347 456 

Other parts of the British Empire .. __ 6 ace 3 6 | 12 
Total, British Empire 172 174 345 353 468 
Japan és Se 1,080 1,085 1,022 | 2,055 1,759 
Italy 183 150 261 278 154 
France ys ee 6 = 81 124 168 148 165 
China (exclusive of Hongkong, ctc.) 436 134 337 142 109 
Belgium <s eed es a 121 129 145 153 228 
Spain es es es 45 52 61 60 68 
Germany ve os se a i 166 153 247 153 261 
Austria es ee ev ee oe e@eeet ese aeene ae eeoene 

Other Countries . o . ___ 85 63 159 148 | 184 
Total, Foreign countries | 2,197 1,889 | 2,395 8,187 | 2,928 

ToraL ..| 2,360 | 2,063 | 2,740 | 8,490 1 8,306 





Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. Th __-__" al varieties are Dholleras 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton artearre by seed selection; 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
cottons, Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success; they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 





whole outtarn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing hee 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commencing In 1701; prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes In England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India “from an exporting Into an leah by 
country, and made her dependent on the Unite 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industr 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid, 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 years !— 





Ae ene 





ree ens es 


BRITISH INDIA, 


| 2932-33. | 1989.84. | 1934-35, | 1935-38, 


| RT pace 


Bombay Presidency .. “s ws ee! 558,504,709 | 484,714,674! 523,044,052) 548,806,151 
Madras oe oe a ae ««| 104,909,653 | 98,274,069} 108,765,667) 113,077,838 
Bengal ei oe “3 ws .-{ 40,821,488 | 89,912,899) 41,056,056] 40,991,244 
United Provinces .. we aa e-| 93,129,775 | 938,865,084) 99,701,805] 107,945,925 
Ajmer-Merwara ee es ie 7,796,752 8,097,530 8,630,710| 10,385,454 
Punjab <s oe “s oa és 5,068,015 2,570,562 2,699,641| 6,739,704 
Delhi ee avi at ‘ ..{ 26,791,043 | 24,352,431) 25,310,722) 26,203,947 
QMentral Provinces and Berar - .-| 45,885,849 | 41,595,480) 45,000,438] 46,427,809 
Burma ee es es de — 8,280,395 8,329,251 4,023,228} 3,671,055 


TOTAL bs 
FoRLIGN TERRITORY, 

Indian Stater of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 

th, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, 
jkot, Ratlam,Travancore (a)and the 


French Settlements at Pondicherry ..| 130,649,685 | 124,349,193 
- (1,016,421 864 





GRAND TOTAL 


885,772,179 | 796,711,480 


ercerecen | SOTRAE TAC aapenaey CONE MANNED 


953,240,814) 903,249,122 


| 


148,179,008) 155,047,779 
921,060,98311,001,419,817/1,058,206,001 





(a) Figures for. Travancore are being reported from October 1034, 
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The spin of yarn ia in a large degree produced about 10 ed cent. and 11 per cent. 
centred tn Bombay; the mille of that province while Bengal and the Central Provinces pro- 
producing nearly 52 per cent. of the quantity duced 4°0 and 4°3 percent. Elsewhere the pro- 
roduced in British India. The United duction is as yet very Hmited. 

rovinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 
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BOMBAY ISLAND. 
Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 


spun in Bombay island :— 


—_— 1980-81, | 1931-32. | 1982-33. | 1933-34, | 1934-35, 1935-36. 
Nos. 1—10 58,688,486 52,498,182 49,700,540) 42,715,111 | 39,916,286 41,792,475 
», Li~—20 | 100,812,488 | 121,121,630 | 121,092,087| 92,714,861 | 97,208,838 | 112,581,425 
», 21—80 | 82,764,969 | 104,772,651 97,050,083; 74,060,268 | 83,404,188 | 92,910,588 
», ol—40 | 22,671,169 | 29,478,014 31,590,558] 21,481,281 | 80,190,121 | 86,792,207 
Above 40 10,498,880 12,951,822 12,904,255] 10,801,391 | 13,686,088 19,964,619 
Wastes, &c, 525,637 | 764,546 673,348 924,877 | 1,003, OA0" 795,663 
TOTAL ..| 270,906,638 | 321,589,845 | $12,921,863 “242, 647,789 | 265,387 851 $04,836,977 
AHMEDABAD. 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows :— 
a 
~~ | 1980-81. | 1981-82. 1932-33. 1933.34. 1034-35. | 1985-86, 
eI Ie, ek PET SUES [ees Merten! cers | 
Nos. 1—10 2,774,584 1,897,390 ! 1,817,847 2,297,902 | 1,942,473 1,965,664 
»» 11—20 48,006,959 | 65,517, 079 | 63,253,648 | 71,515,805 | 77,103,827 61,642,859 
», 21-—~80 58,522,363 | 60,911,461 | 61,730,219 | 64,462,853 | 53,615,591 48,986,306 
»» 31—40 17,155,503 19,617,636 23,291,088 22,462,214 | 25,773,993 32,698,401 
Above 40 10,647,819 14,420,395 | 16,070,045 18,388,301 | 20567,945 26,201,978 
Wastes, éc, ouee | coe 512 : 26,898 
TOTAL ..| 187,107,228 | 152,363,961 | 166,163,742 | 168,927,587 | 179,00°,829 ; 166,422,106 





ee 1930-31. | 1931-82. | 1982-38, | 00 1933-84, | 1634-86. | 1935-36, 
Nos. 1-10 | 118,588,158 | 116,899,114 | 115,210,008 | 107,564,031 | 109,710,008 | 110,456,775 
, 1120 | 400,150,519 | 445,157,994 | 484,241,178 | 439,866,708 | 463,460,247 | 488,616,145 
+» 21-80 | 260,455,565 | 204,005,842 | 207,512,610 | 254,827,186.| 282,418,512 | 287,618,178 
» 8140 | 60,746,714 | 71,078,075 | 77,185,518 | 75,810,c09 | 96,048,018 | 112,026,209 
Above 40 27,810,881 | 34,001,363 | 36,593,749 | 37,358,405 | 43,876,406 | 68,528,164 
Wastes, &o. | 5,798,771 see ie) 6,674,671 | 6,684,696 | 5,915,641 | 6,056,430 


iy a 
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YaR2n SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


- The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table:— 





| 
455,886,074 966,878,020 











nena teed 


1,016,418,409 | 921,060,988 |1,001,419,817)1,058,296,001 






The Textile Industry. 


In the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the millowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms otf 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years bas been to spin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply; to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1935-36 nearly 
64°6 per cent. of the cloth woven in India. The 
United Provinces produced 5°7 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2°3 per cent. and Madras 2.1 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77°70 per cenv. cf the whole production. 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 


States :-—~ 





Cn eeemtiane 


re 





Grcy and Bieached piece-) 





1931-32. | 1932-33, | 1933-34, | 1954-35, | 1935-36. 


em a fh so te oe Sener eo a te en eR NNECRE ere 














| 
goods — | 
Pounds <e 520,016,204) 531,791,526] 495,794,791] 570,651,236 587,786,728 
ne a 2,311,104,465/2,422,997,054'2,264,904,899 2,641,305,306 2,772,980,036 
Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounda , oe 138,621,286; 150,723,043) 137,610,496 147,466,140. 152,872,906 
ee ne 678,786,696) 746,001,445! 680,056,828; 755,801,981 797,878,985 
Grey and coloured goods ; 
other than piece-goods-- e 
Pounds - 3,237,606 3,542,246 3,391,082. 3,703,737 5,117,609 
; Dozens. 831,344 946,971 841,761) 930,523 1,201,025 
Hoslery— 33 
Pounds ee 1,074,144 2,544,339 2,340,336 4,718,435 5,304,435 
u Dozens oe ,360 746,341 745,391 1,481,708 1,648,066 
Aliscelianeous— 
Gis Pounds . ee 6,362,410 4,291,948 4,864,133 6,208,320 5,673,448 
‘otton goods mixed w 
silk or wool— 3 
oe Pounds ae 3,045,221 2,007,004! 1,859,114 3,830,265 4,676,151 
To enema OCT SE | ES SE TNS SARA | comme em BE ree aT: omni 
Pounds oe 672,256,061| 694,001,056, 645,860,855) 736,578,133: 761,431,277 
arda as 298,989,101 8,169,898, 490) 2,945,051,727| 3,397,107,287  3,570,859,011 
Dozens... 1,453,704| | 1,693,312) 1,587,162| —-2,412,231| 2,939,001 





BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOVEN GOODS. 
The output of woven goods during the five years in the Bombay Presidency was 


as follows :— 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey aud coloured piece-goods.) 


cman canemammetnennmmmenetednsssetttemaeantste nee aaa 


| 

















— 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1034-35. | 1035-36. 
i ‘ .. | 489,247,085! 462,222,027} 415,072,228) 456,680,747| 471,240,473 
aa *s *" | 9 1g8°300;219 2,265,897,230] 2,024,588,240 | 2,283,838,713 | 2,407,081,558 
zene oo 656,463) 608, 700 506,611 688, 352 961,388 
The grand totals for al! India are as follows: eee? : 
_——- | 1981-82 | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-85. | 1935-86. 
| Ue eae ne 
| 
sg. | 672,256,061 | 604,001,056} 645,860,856) 736,578,133, 761,431,277 
yards. cs | 2,089,891,101 » {240.080 gas 900 at 8,907,107,287|8,570,850,01} 
Dozens cc. a 1,453,704 1000812 1,587,231| ° 2,412,321) 2,039,091 





me eeamere emcee 
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ma of the Mill Industry 
The following statement howe © progress of the Mill Industry in the whol of In... 


‘AveragcNo, Approximate Quantity 





| 
Number. 








1 
Number Number of Hands| o 
Years ending 30th June, of of of Employed ~0f Cotton Consumed. 
Mills. Spindles. Looms. Daily. Cwts. 
1880 56 | 14,612,590 13,502 44,410 10,786,708 + —3,07,681 
1881 57 | 15,13,096 18,707 46,430 13,26,461 —3'78' 9g 
1882 65 | 16,20,814 14,172 48,467 13.91.4867 8,907,565 
1883 67 | 17,090,388 15,873 = 53,476 15,907,046 456,556 
18¢4 79 | 20,01,667 16,262 60,887 18,59,777 —_«.81'365 
1985 87 | 21,465,646 16,537 67,186 20,388,621 5,96'749 
1886 95 | 29,61,561 17,455 74,883 22,51,214 6,43,204 
1887 103 | 24,21,200 18,536 | 76,042 25,41,066 7.26976 
1888 114 | 24'88;851 19,496 = 82,87 27,654,437 786,982 
1889 124 | 27,62,518 21,561 91,598 31,10,289  8,88,654 
1890 137 | 82,74;196 28,412 1,02,741 85529617 10 ,08, 462 
1891 134 | 33.51.9094 24,531 111,018 41,26171 11’ ,78,906 
1892 139 | 84,02'239 25,444 1:16,161 40,80,783 11, 65,038 
1893 141 | 35,75/917 28,164 1;21500 40,08'598 11 "71,008 
1894 142 | 36,49,736 81,154 180,461 42,78'778 12,20°508 
1895 148 | 38,09,029 85,838 1,88,669 46,95,909  18'41°714 
1896 155 | 39,832,946 37,270 | 145,482 49;32,613 14,09/318 
1897 178 | 40,65,618 37,584 1,44'335 45,58-076 13,00,936 
1898 185 | 42,59,720 38,013 1,48°964 51 84,648  14,81.828 
1899 188 | 47,28,888 89,069 1,62,108 58,638,165 | 16,758,190 
1900 198 | 49,45,783 40,124 —1,61,189 50,86,782| 14,53,352 
1901 198 | 50,06,036 41,180 | 1,72,888 47,81;090 18,51 »740 
1902 192 | 50,06,965 42,684] 1,81,031 61,77°633 | 17,65,038 
1903 192 | 50,439,207 44,092 , 181,899 80,87,690 | 17.39'340 
1904 191 | 51:18,121 45,337 = 1,84,779 61,06,681 17°44.760 
1905 197 | 51;43,486 50,130 1,95,277 65,277,354 18,70,244 
1906 217 | 62,79,596 52,668 2'08 616 20, 82,306 | 20,23'516 
1907? 224 | 53,383,275 58,436 | 205,696 69,30,595 19 180,170 
1908 241 | 57,56,020 87,020 | 2 2,21,195 69,70,250  19,91,5C0 
1909 259 | 60,53,231 76,598 2,36,924 73,81,500 21,09/000 
1910 263 | 61,95,671 82,725 2,383,624 67,72,535  19,35,010 
1911 263 | 63,57,460 85,852 | 230,649 967053119 05,866 
1912 268 | 64,683,029 88,951 2.48,637 71,75.357 — 20,59,102 
1913 272 | 65,96,862 04,1386 2,53,786 73,86,056  20,96,016 
1914¢ 271 | 67,78,895 —1,04,179 , 2,60,276 75'00/941 21,438,126 
1915° 272 | 68,48,744 —1,08,009 | 2'65,846 73/50'212 ° 21° 02,632 
1916° 266 | 68,39,877 —1,10,268 2,74, 861 76,92,013 21,97°718 
1917° 263 | 67,38,697 114,621 2'76'771_ 75° 193,574  21,08,164 
262 | 66,583,871 1,16,484 + —2,82,027 72,909,873 | 20,85,678 
268 | 66,89,680 1,18,221 203,277 7] »54,805 | 20,44, 230 
253 | 67,63,876 1,19,012 , 3,11,078 63 183,118 | 19,52.318 
257 | 68,70,804 1/23/7838 3,32,176 74,00, 805  21,20,230 
208 | 73,831,219 —1°34'620 3,43,723 77,12,890 | 22,08,540 
333 | 70.27,988  1,44,794 3.47°880 75,80.948 | 21,61.608 
836 | 83,138,278  1,51,485 , 3,56.887 67,12,118  19,17,748 
837 | 85,10,688 1.54202 8,67,877 77'92'085 22,26,310 
384 | 8714168  1,59,464 8,783,508 73,906,844 21,138,384 
336 | 87,02,760 1,61,952  8,84,693 34 60,942 24,17,412 
835 | 87,04,172 1,66,532 8,60,921 70,34/237 20,009,782 
344 | 89,07,064  1,74,902 3, 46,925 75,64,081 21,61,166 
348 | 91,24,768 1,790,250 384/090 90,07,099 25,783,714 
389 | 9311,053 189" 429° —-3,05,475 92,16,116 26,338,170 
339 | 95,06,083 —1'86°347 4,03,226 |,01,80,424 29:11,264 
344 / 95,80,668 —1,89,040 | 4:00,005 $9, 30,053  28,377158 
852 | 96,183,174 194/388 3,814,988 94,63965  27,03/900 
865 | 96,85,775  1.98'887 4,14,884 '1,09, 81,049 31523,414 
879 | 98,56,658 200,062, 4,17:803 [1 10, 98,963, 31,71,418 


Dg 3ist August. 


The Jute 


Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent oriyin., 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introdneed in 1859. The original outturn 
was & tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tong per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Benga} is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. ‘This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During thia trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ‘where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
epee machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bim in erecting and operating the first 
jute miljl in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
waa at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mille, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
notinfrequently bappensthe pioneer got very 
little out uf his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 


Power-looms.—The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
vower-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a Hmited liability 
company, the present “‘ Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed in succes- 
Mie Serajgunge, and India Jute 
ALUUB, 

‘““Rrom 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in ‘The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five ‘mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms upto 1.250.” To illustrate the pros- 

erity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bargagore 
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Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878, was 26 per 
cent.; for 1874, 20 per cent.; and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-738 seeming to offer a letter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
milla were iaunched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs, Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. ‘hia was too much ofa 
Strain for the new industry, and for the next 
{ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 


Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, hrought the total looms 
up to 5,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah milis, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started :—The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Angio- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera}j- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mille, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions-~Daibhousie, 
Alexandra, Nuihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
‘The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Birla, Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which—~with 
the exception of the last-named—are under 
Indian ownership, 
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Progress of of the “Tudustry. — 

THE record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress, The 

following statement shews quinqeennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 

information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to 1931-32 and the figures 

in brackets represent the variations for each period, takingthe average of the quinquennium 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :— 


eae ee oe Biter 


N nusber (in : thousands) of sates 


eee te te 























ne, N “ eat ne ret aie. 
mills a ap 1] emp ove 
work, lakhs of Rs.) Es) daily Yooms, Spindles, 
“ : Fan eee oe (average.) | ae 
Average—_ = 

1889-90 to 1893-94 ,. | (124) | 402°6 (149) | gag (166)} 83 (151)| 172°8 (198) 
1894-96 to 1898-99 ..; 31 (148) | 522-2 (193) | 86°7 (293)/11°7 (218)/ 244°8 (278) 
1899-1900 to 1003-04..| 86 (171) | 680 (251) | 114°2 (204)\16°2 (205)| $34°6 (880) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ..| 48 (219) | 900 (355) | 165 (425)/24°8 (451)} 510°5 (580) 
1909-10 to 1918-14 ..| GO (286) | 1,209 (448) | 208-4 (537)/33°5 (609)! 691°8 (786) 
1914-16 to 1918-19 ..| 73 (848) | 1,403°6 (519) | 259°8 (668)/30°7 (722)| 821°2 (933) 
1917-18 sis +» | 76 (362) | 1,428°5 (528) | 266 see) 40°6 (798)| 884 (946) 
1918-19 oF oo | 76 (262) | 1,477°2 (546) | 276°5 (710)140 (727) 889°9 (954) 
1919-20 we ..| 76 (862) | 1,563°5 (570) | 280°4 (723)/41°0 (745)| 9856°3 (478) 
1920-21 - .| 77 (867) | 1,928°5 (712) | 288°4 (758)/41°6 (745) hy (908) 
192 1-22 es -.| 81 (836) 2,129°4 (784) | 288°4 (743)/43°0 (782)| 908°S(1,032) 
1922-23 _ | 86 (409) 2,324°7 (859) | 321-2 (828)/47°6 (868) |1,003°1(1,140) 
1923.24 1 ae | 89 ey *2)385°S (881) | 330°4 (R51)! 49°0 (891) |1,043°4(1,185) 
1924-25 oe -»| 90 (424) | 2,213°8 (818) | 341-7 (881)/50°3 (914) (1,067°6(1, 213) 
1925-26 ve <a (00 ci80) 2,1384:7 (788) | 831°3 (854)/50°5 (918) : '1,063°7(1,200) 
1926-27 ‘ -»; 93 (448) |.2,119°8 (788) | 333-6 (860)/51°0 (927) |1,083'8(1, 231) 
1927-28 ? .. | 93 (443) |*2,119°7 (783) | 335°8 (463)|62°2 (949) |1,105°6(1,268) 
1928-29 ei .. | 95 (452) |*2,1266 (785) | $43°8 (886)/52°4 (958) 11,118" tt »250) 
1929-30 re .. | 9B (466) | 2,186°6 (807) | 343-2 (886)|53°9 (980) |2 140°4(1,296) 
1930-31 - -+ (100 ee 2,360°6 (872) | 307°6 (798)|61°8 (1,123) |1,224° 9(1,392) 
1931-32 oe -. {103 (490) | 2'360-6 (872) | 276-8 (713)| 61°4 (1,116) |1,220°5(1,386) 
1932-38 -. | 99 (471) | 2,870.6 (878) | 263-4 (678)| 60°5 (1,100) |1,202°1(1,368) 
1988-34 bi ..; 99 (471) | 2:370°6 (876) | 2571 (662)! 59°5 (1,081) i. 194'4(1,357) 


* Revised, 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods, The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883- 84 :— 


Jute aeons: 


cane ote 











—— ea ae. ee eae oe eau lue in 
Gunny bage | in | Gunny cloths in a Va 
millions of | — millions of lakhs of Re. 
number. | yards, ae 
1889-90 to 1893-94 .. ae iia 111.5 (203) 41 (932) 289°3 (232) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. be “a 171.2 (812) 182 (4,136) 518 (415) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04.. Sa ‘ts 206.5 (3876) 427°2 (9,709) 826°5 (662) 


1904-05 to 1908-09 .. o és | 257.8 (469) 698 (15, 7864) 1,442°7 (1,154) 





1909-10 to 1918-14 .. ee 839.1 (618) 970 (22,045) 2,024°8 (1,621) 
1914-15 to ate +e o 667°6 (1,218) | 1,156 (28,278) 4,019°8 (3, 218) 
1919-20 . oe 342°7, (624) | 1 2751 (28,980) 6,001°5 (4,004) 
1920-21 , ee at 5389 (987) | 1,352°7 (33,800) 5,209°4 (4,273) 
1821-22 a cs - ; 886°7 (715) =| 1,120°5 (28,000 2,999°5 (2 /419) 
1922-23 mee See ve d 344°2 (687) | 1,254°8 (31,8h0) 4,049°4 (8, 266) 
1028-24 a. fae "| 4t8°7 (752) | 1,843°7 (302652) | 422283 (3; 82) 
1924-25 on . . 425.1 (774) | 1,456°2 (38,095) 5,148°8 (4,122 

1325-26 eee : és eg 425°0 = (774) «(| 1,461°3 (38,211) 5,752°1 fi 605) 
1926-27 .. ..  ..  ..]  €49°0 (818) | 1,503: (34161) | 5,2R3°8 (4,222) 
1927-28 ee °» s - 463°1 (848) | 1,552°7 (85,289) 5,821°8 (4,260) 
1 328-29 ae ee ee 497°6 (906) 1,568'2 (35,640 5,656°4 (4,528) 
1929-80 ee ee ov Pay 522°3 (951) 1,650°5 (37,611 6,158°7 (4,130) 
1980-31 ee oe es ut 434°0 (790) | 1,270°9 Ce eess $,148°8 (2,621) 
1981-82 és wa a os $88.5 (707) | 1,021°0 (23,204 2,188°6 (1,712) 
1982-33 se oe oe oe 415°0 ( ane 1,011L°7 (22,903) 2,130°7 (1,713) 
1983-34 ees aa on ee 401.6 (782 1,052°5 (28,920 2,110°5 C700) 
1934-35 oo os oe os 1934-85 we ee ne ne! 4928 (770) | 1,068°4 (24,168) 12,1245 (1,700, 1,700) 


of raw jute were marked by increases from year 
to year although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 


The Jute Industry, 


Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea/ fell back again to Rs, 50 at the end of November 
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and recovered at Rs, 64 at the close of the 
year. 
Average price of jute 





During the war years exports declined ver ordinar 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu. per abeee Saan Ibs 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export : 
showed ap jnorease, - ae ath os Ra. a. p. 
average oO e war quinquennium (1914-15 1879- = Pam 
18-19). Inthe following two years, the export iseron sana ie : a 5 3 aot 
recorded a decfease andin 1922-23 they again 1889-90 to 1893-04 32 6 6 (188) 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons. 1894-05 be 1898-99 ei "* 3012 0 (131) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. 82 1 7 (187) 
Jute, raw, tom. —_ | 1904-05 to 1908-09 .. |, 4413 6 (191) 
Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100)| 1909-10 to 1913-14 .. .. 61 010 (217) 
» «1884-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 (110) sree Pupnepe ee Geneon ae 
» 1889-00 to 1808-04,, 500,000 (183)|]g1839 7. <S tl 8p 8 0 eBsBy 
a 1894-95 to 1898-99.. 615,000 (164) | 1919-20 és a6 . 77 8 O (880) 
» 1899-1900 to 1903-04 685,000 (169)|1020-21«. «ws 69 BO (208) 
1904-05 to 1908-09.. 755,000 (201) 222122 +. -» ss BBO OO CBORD 
»» 1909-10 to 1918-14.. 765,000  (204)| 1923-24 ote we 55 OO (284) 
» 191415 t01918-19.. 464,000. (124) Lara a ete 8 2.9 (378) 
Year 1019-20 592,000 (158) 1996-27 ee . 88 6 8 (853) 
» 1920-22 472,000 °(120)| 292738". ee ee ge TE Be a 
» 1021-22 468,000 (125) 1999-80 = 35, 66. 11 2 (284) 
. -: 1922-23 578,000 (145)| 1930-31 eae ae 4206-9 0 (180) 
ns 1923-24 6€0,000 (176) eee ps -s - oe ‘s (126) 
a 1924-25 606,000 (185); /¥e=- = ae : 
» 1925-26 647,000 (172) 19385] ] 138 8 8 BSS 
“i 1926-27 708,000 (189)) 1935-36 ace os .. 82 8 9 (138) 
» —- 1927-28 892,000 (288)! vB—Prices are given for “Reds” as from 
rr 1928-29 898,000 (239) 1922-23 onwards, 
” 1929-30 807,000 (215))| The average prices of gunny cloth have 
»» 1980-31 620,000 (165)| been as follows :— 
- 1931-32 587,000 (157) Price of Hesan cloth 
, —-1982-83 563,000 (150) ee te yaa: 
1938-34 748,000 (299) 1879.80 to 1883-84 .. 10 722 (100) 
a 1984-35 752,000  (200)} 1884-85 to 1888-89 ~~ 8 OF (7% 
1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 10 6 6 (88) 


The total quantity of jute manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-28 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Rs. 40°28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Rs, 10,86 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Rs. 12,08 jakhs over the pre-war year. 

he shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Re, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs. 24,24 
lakhs ag against Re. 18,86 and Rs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Rs, 12,48 and Rs, 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year, 


The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in" 1908-07, the rate being Ra. 65 per bale; 
in 1907-08 it aro Dee to Rs, 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36°4 and Rs. 31, 
in 1017-18 itdropped to Rs. 38-80 but rose 
again in 1919-20 upto Rs, 77-8-0, In 1920-21 
it drop to Rs. 65 but rose again to Rs, 86. 

declined to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Bs, 78 at the end of September, but 


1894-95 to 1898-09 .. .. 911 8 (8) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04... 


1904-05 to 1908-09 .. » 41:14 1 (112) 
1909-10 to 1913-14... » 1212 2 (122) 
1914-15 t0 1918-19... .. 23 6 7 (222; 
1917-18 ee ws -- 33 8 O (314) 
1918-19 ve iia .. 33 0 0 (314) 
1919-20 oe .- 28 0 O (267) 
1920-21 ve ne .. 20 8 0 (198) 
1921-22 ee . --» 14 8 O (188) 
1922-28 os 2112 0 nas 
1923-24 . . 19138 0 (180 

1924-25 ‘ . .. 22 9 Q (214) 
1925-26 ae oe 24 3 QO (228) 
1926-27 os 19 9 0 (186) 
1927-28 ee ‘ »» 21:13 3 (208) 
1928-29 ee ee ee 22 12 10 (212) 
1929-30 i 17 4 9 (165) 
1930-31 12 1 7 ae 
1981-32 re 11 0 O (105 

1938-34 ‘ . 12 9 8 (120 

1934-35 ~- 1018 8 (103) 
1935-36 . 912 7 (198) 
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The Jute Industry. 


The 1936 crop.— The fnal figures of outturn for the three provinces work out as follows: — 


SEES ears wen 


ee benoamtamell 


YIELD IN BALES. 


aa EAT mene eR ee ne eae sta 

















1935, | 1086. 
6,538,000 7,774,500 
ea. oN t'344,300 t 520,000 
44,700 28,800 
oe 312,600 412,500 
Total .. 7,289,600 8,735,800 

ARHA IN AOREsS. 
1985. 1936. 

ie 1,917,500 | 2,180,800 
ow 128.400 211,000 
i oad 17,200 13,500 
be. tas 117,800 140/300 
Total .. 2,545,600 


2,180,900 





t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association Dow 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal: 
Chamber of Commerce, was started voder the 
following circumstances:—In (886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
Opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
wba | cena Sap The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days & week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1290. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to inerease their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills, 


The present officials of the Association are :—_ 
Chairman.—Mr. H. H. Burn, 
Members of Committee :— 
Mr. Sheokissen Bhatter, Mr. J. H. Burder, 
Mr. G.M. Garrie Mr, M, P, Thomas, 
Mr, ©, G. Cooper, Mr. D, Wilson. 


Working days.—With the introduction of 


the electric light into the mills in 1896, the. 


| 


working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 


amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free ease an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3) p.m, on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-bearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, sore suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation, 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year, 
or two agothe Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the _possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parke;came, and wrote 
8 report which the Assoclation promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over snd 
the demand was so prodigtous that there was 
ao need to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agreements referred to above 


‘have been followed by others, differing in points 


of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuously in forte, By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent. of the trade, worked 
during 1932, 1983 and the greater part of 1934 
far 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent. of the 


The Jute Indusiry. 


total complement of looms sealed; and the 
agreement incorporated a clause which provided 
that. the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive Machinery or relative buildings during 
the currency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms required to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on lst November 1934, when 2} 
per cent. of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 2} per cont. of looms being unsealed 
on ist May,.1935, 2} per cent.on 5th August and 
24 per cent. on 11th November. The remaining 
5 per cent. of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1936. Throughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
working hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premechand, Craig, Waverley, 
Mcgna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 hours per week with a full complement of 
machinery and all five worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them, This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st March 1936 and was super-' 
seded by an agreement, operating from the Ist 
April 1936, under which the mills were per- 
mitted to work up to but not exceeding 54 hours 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
AS in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporated a clause which restricted the mills 
from installing any extra productive machinery 
or relative buildings during the currency of the 
agreement. 

Under this agreement the mills’ working 
hours were increased by successive stages until 
with effect from the beginning of August 1936 
all mills in the membership of the Association 
were working 54 hours per Week on single shift. 
With effect from the Ist March 1937, however, 
the agreement was suspended indefinitely and 
the position now is that the mills are at liberty 
to work whatever hours and to instal whatever 
extra productive machinery they desire. 

In addition to the above working agreements 
which applied only to the millgin the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entercd 
into, with cffect from Ist August 1932, with the 
five principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjec, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933. With certain modi- 
fications this agreement was extended and be- 
came a dontinuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, which notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th 
September 1935 the Association gave the 
required notice and the agreement terminated 
on the 31st March 1936. No new agreement 
with these mills has yet beon entered into. 


An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formod in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale tothe jute mills in 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 
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is—Mr. H. A. Luke, Chairman. Members—Mr. 
J. L. Ruthven, Mr. B. B. Simpson, Mr, B. 
Meyer, Mr. C. H. Thomas, and Mr. C. 8. Taylor. 


Effects of the War.—The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says :—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs, 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yleld of the crop was 12 per cent. above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Viadivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
‘Qerease in the value accompanied by a decrease 
a the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of pices during the monthe of 
September, October, November and” December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs, 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Ks. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 168 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhstoan tncrease in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 103 mills at work throughout the 
year 1931-32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
pindles. The niimber of persons employed 
was 263,442. There were no difficulties as 
regards the supply of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1934-35 was 423 million bugs 
but the value decreased from Rs. 15,82 lakhs to 
Rs. 10,25 lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth 
decreased from 12,51 million yards to 10,63 
million yards but valued Rs, 24,24 lakhs and 
Rs, 10,99 lakhs respectively. 


Indian Central Jute Committee.—A Central 
Jute Committee has been constitutcd by the 
Government of India with 24 members. 
Representation has been found in the Committce 
for trade and agricultural interests and for the 
Provincial Governments most concerned, 
1amely, Bengal, Bihar and Assam, 


The functions of the Committee include 
igricultural, technological and medical research 
she improvement of crop forecasting, of pro- 
duction, of testing, and of distribution of im-_ 
proved seed; enquiries and recommendations 
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relating to banking and transport facilities and 


transport routes ; and improvement of market- 
ing in the interests of the jute industry. 


The Committee will also advise the Local 
Governments concerned on any points within 
its 
to 

The Government of India have decided to 
finance the Committce for the time being by 
grants from Central revenucs. The grants will 
not exeeed Rs. 5 lakhs in any year, and the 
position will be reviewed after five yeurs or 
earlier if necessary, 

The formation of the Committce is the result 
of a recommendation made by the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which suggested 
that. there should be a committee on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to watch 
over the interests of all branches of the jute 
trade from the field to the factory. 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 


Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (H'biscus cannabinus), which Vields a fibre 
very similar to jute. Asa result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, hag been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of ce- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this varicty by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 


THE WOOL 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool gtown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chictly trem the Commonwealth of 
Australia, but a certain quantity from Persia 
also conics by land, while the main imports 
are from Afghanistan, Central Asia, Tibet and 
Nepal. Quetta, Shikarpur, Alnritsar and 
Multan are the main collecting centres tor wool 
received by land from Afghanistan and Persia, 
whence it is almost invariably railed to Karachi 
for subsequent export overseas. 

Imports and Exports.—A considerable 
amount Of wool is imported annually from 
Tibct, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw woo! in 1935-37 decreased from 
7.0 Million Ibs. valued at Rs. 44 lakhs to 6.8 
million Ibs, valued at Rs, 59 lakhs. Australia 
with her contribution of 3.8 million Ibs, valued 
at) Rs. 35 lakhs still remained the largest 
supplicr although the quantity was less by 
0.7 million Ibs. as compared with imports from 
that country in 1985-36. 

Production in India.—No definite informa- 
tion is available regarding production of wool. 
The population of shecp in India is estimated 
at about 43 million. A reference in this connec- 
tion is also invited to the estimate made in 
Appendix IV (pages 112-113) of the Report of the 
Indian Tariff Board on the Woollen Textile 
Industry, 


prescribed functions which may be referred | 
| plant ig its suitability for cultivation in such 


Industry, 


It was valued at £18 perton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Benga) first mark jute at 
£17 per ton, Deccan hemp hag been grown 


fairly extensively in Bombay, the Centra! 


| Provinces,and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and algo for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 


| parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 


{quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 


‘the following countricsin ordcr of importance :— 
the Philippine Islands, New Zcaland, India, 
Ruasia, {taly and Germany, The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
tO cause very considcrable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probable 
be labour difficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
tation of the hemp crops of Rugsia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countrics such ag India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used a5 substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varicties of hemp, ‘There can be no doubt 
that one of the carly effects of the war was to 
firm up hemp prices, As far as Indian hemp js 
concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held; but the closure of the Rugsian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina marked improvement in Values, and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent. trom 
197,412 cwts.to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Rg. 26° 93 lakhs to Rs. 36°68 lakhs. 


INDUSTRY. 


All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and itis correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the brceds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
3 al to the Madras type, that they ‘“ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.’ 


Mill manufacture.—The number of mills in 
British India in 1933, the latest year for which 
details are available, was 17 of which four were 
in the United Provinees. The paid-up capital 
of these mills was Rs. 66,96,986 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,134 and 54,643, 
respectively. The average number of persons 
employed daily in these mills was 5,631. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for waich they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 Ibs. valucd at Rs. 1,1799,396, 
As regards Indian States there were five 
woollen mills of which four were in Mysore and 
one in Baroda. The paid-up capital of there 


Silk. 


mills was Rs. 40,32,707 and the number of looms 
and spindles was 239 and 9,744 respectively. 
These mills produced woollen goods of 2,838,806 
Ibs. in weight in 1933, the value being 
Rs, 23,51,175. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the 
importation of Merinos and cross-breds from 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods in 
1936-37 increased by 0.2 million yards to 5.4 
million yards as compared with the preceding 
year. Imports came chiefly from Japan, the 
United Kingdont and Germany. There was 
a slight decrease in the number of woollen shawls 
and lohis in 1936-37, Japan and Germany being 
the largest sources of supply. Imports of 
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carpets and floor rugs rose to 213,000 Ibs. in 
1936-37 from 202,000 Ibs. in 1935-36. Tran and 
China increased their shares in this trade 
while imports from the United Kingdom 
declined, 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the country 
notably-in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsarhad a considerable trade at 
one time In weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls fram imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entircly on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 


Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons :— 


In the seventeenth and elghteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor inthe silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When _sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entircly 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
[modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
' properties of the horah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
ay depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms; the tasar, the muga and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
‘and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
itate of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-o!] plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in tho 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, : 


a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
co far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 


23 


shipped from Surat. It waa carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
rae ut it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India _ that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
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duties imposed upon It and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
Jt had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next ‘arose io Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Kastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first. killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
satfower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have serlously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lics in the path of 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture. ‘hese issues ate being vigor- 


O1ls and Oil Cakes. 


ously face] and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the todustry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. ‘The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. 


According to him, the future of natural indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated due to 
lack of proper manuring. Continual cropping 
hag resulted in phosphate starvation. ‘This can 
be checked by proper Manuring with super- 
phosphates. Improvements by botanical selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
iodigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
euMeient quantities during the war, 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


A pamphlet the subject published 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department 
points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oi) 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprivoa Indian agriculture of the great potcn- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tajned in the oi] cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oi} mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a groat 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oj] seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oi] and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export. of oil from 
India, tached of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts, The situation created by 


the War has naturally led to too much discus-! 


sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
Beale the existing oil-milling industry in 
ndia. 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-millin 
industry 00 a great scale is faced. In the firs 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 


\from India of the raw material rather than the 


inanufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oi) seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. ‘Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil, While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
auggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets, 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
siders that it contains less oi] and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oi] than the village cake, 
there is still more oilin the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake. 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advane 
tage to the use of the cake asfood. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has beep 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culéi- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 


an iacreasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. en : 
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Tea. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for live years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, the first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India, It 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence. But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve and its success made 
the prospects of the industry appearso promis- 


ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Cachas gave the impetus for an 
expansion of the industry into the Surma vallcy, 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
intoa huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last century. Since that period the 
growth of theindustry has been phenomenal and 
“in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has eqns the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world,”’ 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 :— 
Progress of the Industry. 








Area under | Production 
Year. tea in in 

000 acres. |’000,000 Ibs, 
1875-79 (average). 173 34 
1880-84 is oe 241 57 
1885-89 a 807 90 
1900-1904 ,, 600 105 
1910 533 249 
1915 i 594 352 
1920 oe 654 322 
1925 3 672 335 
1926 - 679 364 


cme ee re ee ere emai tte ati mee oe ae oe Neer tree err ete et 





It will be seen from the above table that 


2 ae ee ect UE 


Production 


in 
000,000 Ibs. 


Pea Ra ee ae ee ten 


Area under 
tea in 
000 acres. 


Year. 











1927 F 690 361 
1928 oe 702 372 
1929 = 712 401 
19380 ve 802 391 
193 ae 807 894 
1932 oe 809 433 
1933 e° 816 383 
1934 ee 821 400 
1935 oe 826 396 





Assam and Bengal are the two most important 


during the last sixty years, while the area under | centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 400 per cent., the production! accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. | production. 


The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
view ofthe tea industry: — 





Ne A RAT RENN nO 





| Average daily 











Area under crop Production working strength 
Province. ’000 acres, 000 lbs. | Satuece es 

Assam 432 232,835 540,413 
Bengal 200 98,402 194,757 
Madras wis ay 75 29,342 69,679 
Coorg bd 199 370 
Punjab 10 2,340 10,728 
United Provinces .. 6 1,786 3,746 
Bihar and Orissa .. 4 1,033 2,721 
Total British India 727 365,737 822,404 
Indian States 94 34,358 83,151 

Total India 821 400,005 905,555 


* Less than 500 acres, 
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Although India produces such large quantities limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
very little, about 70 million lbs. as compared the Legislative Assembly in 1938. During the 
with 421 million Lbs. in the United Kingdom and first year of its operation the hopes engendered 
the consumption per head is only (0.20 1b. as by the regulation scheme were, to a considerable 
compared with 9.20 lbs.inthe United Kingdom. extent, justified, and the industry was enabled to 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables meet what were undoubtedly very dis- 
India to export large quantities to other countries turbing conditions. During the year 1934-35 
the principal among which is the United which was the sccond year of the working of the 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies scheme, the results were however, not so Satis- 
about 40 per cent. of the world demand of this factory. In common with other commodities 
commodity. In 1934-35, 81 per cent. of the tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
total quantity of tea produced in India was purchasing power of consumers and the 
exported abroad. restriction on international trade. <A feature of 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for the year was the shifting of demand from the 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide highertothe lower and medium grades of tea. 
depression,there was considerable over-production ‘The export quota for 1935-36. The third year 
with the result that producers of tea all over of the working of the tea restriction scheme 
the world were faced with declining prices and wasreduced from 874 per cznt. in previous year 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted to 823 percent. of the standard exports and the 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective year sawa steady recovery from the depressed 
to check the consumption of cheap Java teas, conditions that characterised the trade in 1934- 
Besides this there was only a small difference 935, There was a marked improvement in the 
in the price of medium and common teas and | stock situation, while prices made a moderate 
there was thus no inducement to grow the recovery. Good quality was in great demand 
former. and a wide difference in price was recorded 

To check over-production a scheme was there- between good and common tea than was the 
fore introduced to restrict production and to case in the preceding year. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India :~- 


Year. oe “oe 
1 | 2 3 

1926-27 .. wees | 349 | 29,04 
1097-28): 2) Ss Au (4e- wh 362 32,48 
1928-20 .. ww eee 360 26,60 
1020-830... 0 wk eet 377 26,01 
1580-80.) 48 i. 4y ae 2h 356 23,56 
1981-32 2. kets 341 19,44 
1099-682, “4 Se 42. “do. Xi 379 17,15 
HOSE-Shin. Bo 4o- Gh Ge. -de 318 19,85 
V0SE205 0) ws, ig Ot. OE. 325 20,13 
(3646.2 ac ft ah uk Om 813 19,82 


ne Re ST te a 





arr mene ay rere 





The following figures show the proportion of| A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 


exports of tea from India by sea sent to different) inta; . 
parts of the world to the total vxports :— pode eae ea a 


1928-29 1935-36 
To United Kingdom.. yaa Pn From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
To Reat of Europe .. . a tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
To Asia ' : oe . in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further still. The 
To America price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
To Australia .. more than that of others. While as compared et 
To Africa : 2 1923, ‘alltea ’ fluctuated in the London markot 
———— | ---—-S5— | within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 

_ ; 0 100 tea fell by about 50 per cent. 


ns 


a 
6. 
0. 


2 
5 
6 
2 


bet] ee en en 
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Coffee. 


In 1932-83 the fallin tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb. realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 5 as. 2p. as against 6 as. 5 p.in 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position. 
however, improved considerably during 1933-34, 
when the prices realized averaged 8 as. 1 p. 


The following table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11100 :— 


The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. 
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Average price at 
auction sales. 


Price Index 

per lb. Number. 

AS. p. 
1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 6 0 100 
1927-28 a ee 14 10 247 
1928-29 ll 4 189 
1929-30 9 11 165 
1932-33 56 2 86 
1933-34 9 7(a) 160(a) 
1934-35 5 2(0) 86(d) 


| (a) Yor teas sold with export rights. 
) for internal consumption. 


The following table 


which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 


in prices :— 


1913. 
Average profit per mature acre ‘£ 6-10-7 
Average profit in pence per Ib. 2.6 
Average crop per mature acre 599 lbs. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 


The main reasons of the slump in the tca 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra. 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
or the lower qualities than for the finer. 


Profit ner Acre of 65 Indian T'ea Companies. 


1924, 1928, 1929, 
£ 15-2-0 £ 10-0-0 £ 6-9-0 
6.4 3.84 2.26 

560 Ibs. 625 Ibs. 684 Iba. 


According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and Netherlands East Indies 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond 4 per 
cent. of the present planted areca. 


During the year 1933-34 there was a further 
fall in the wages of workers on tea planta- 
tions. The avernge wages of men, women 
and children in tho Assam Valley were 
Rs, 9-9-7, 7-4-6 and 5-7-1, respectively, as 
compared with Rs. 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 6-11-6 
respectively in 1932-33, 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
in 1934-35 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) Was nearly 185,000 acres, an increase of 
25 per cent. over the figures for 1925-26. 

The total exports of coffee increased from 
1,50,000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
1927-28. In 1928-20 and 1929-80 the ship- 
ments declined und amounted to 1,98,000, ewts. 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but exports 
‘again rose in 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93.000 
ewts. In 1031-32 the shipments declined to 
1,56,000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports again 
rose and amounted to 1,73,000 ewts. There 
was a further rise during 1933-34, the total 
exports amounting to 1,386,000 cwts. In 1934-35 
the exports again declined to 1,41,000 cwts. but. 


in 1935-36 there was a pronounced rise in the 
quautity exported and it amounted to 2,16,000 
cwts, The principal markets for Indian coffee, 
us usual were the United Kingdom and 
France. During 1035-36, the share of the 
United Kingdom in the trade rose from 
36,000 cwts. to 73,090 ecwts. and that 
of France from 538,000 cwts. to 838,000 
ewts. Germany and Italy took 10,000 cwts. 
and 6,500 cwts. as against 7,000 cwts. 
and 6,000 cwts. respectively in the preceding 
year. Australian demand declined from 6,000 
cwts. to 5,900 cwts. while shipments to 
Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands rose 
from 15,400, 8,100 and 1,400 cwts. in 1934-35 
to 16,700, 12,700 and 1,500 cwts. respectively 
‘n 1935-36. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
t. re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. During 1984-35, however, 
‘here were no imports of Coffee into India. 
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Sugar. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee:: 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands ewts. 


eee 





12 Months ending June 30th. 


1925 ee ee oe e ee ae 
1928 aa <3 ; ee 
1929 es me oe 
1930 ea em . 
1931 ar Pe ‘ . 
1982 ae ee o e Be 
1933 * : . 
1934 . 
1935 : 





Partsintte rns mrencintesitte te 


India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1983 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 


The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1934-85 was $2.7 
million Ibs. as compared with 34.6 million lbs. 
during the previous season. The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industries, has been 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technologica) 
researches with these objects in view the planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Cotfee Cess Act on the lines of the 
{indian Cotton Cess Act. 


The daily average number of persons employed 
inthe plantations during 1934-35 was returned 
at 101,004 of whom 65,092 were permanently 
employed (namely, garden labour 45,232 and 
outside labour 19,860) and 35,912 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared with 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 


speamenmanaat 





Surplus 
Production. Export. Prarie 
consumption. 

272.1 251.9 20.2 
317.5 260.9 56.5 
247.8 142.6 105.2 
352.0 243.0 109.0 
294.4 208 .4 86.0 
289.4 168 .7 120.7 
308.8 ae ae 
293.4 . 


100,909 persons (43,548 garden and 10,447 out- 


side labour permanently employed and 37,914 
temporary outeide labour) in 1933-34, 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffec prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s. in 1928 and 127s. in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1981-32 as against Rs. 65-8-1 
in 1980-31. It rose to Rs. 63-6-7 in 1932-33 
but fell to Rs. 55-1-4 in 1933-34 and further 
declined to Rs. 51-9-3 in 1934-35 and to 
Rs, 47-5-2 in 1935-36. 


Sugar. 


Sheltored behind an adequate tariff wall, the: 
Indian sugar industry has inade phenomenal 
etace: in spite of the economic depression. 

esides the duty, various other special advan- 
tages—consequences of the depression—have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry, Low 
prices of land and material, as also of 
machinery—all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable devclopment of the industry. 
As a resuit, India is now the largest sugar 
producing country inthe world. And, the capital 
invested in the industry is variously estimated 
at between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 crores. 

An important landmark in the history of the 
sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government. Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Rs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent. (amounting to Re. 1-13 per cwt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the ‘Tariff Board’s recommendations, 
Government issued a communique on January 


30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938. A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for. 
It is expected that the Tariff Board will com- 
menece its enquiry, by the middle of 1937. At 
present, therefore, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Rs, 9-1 per cwt. 


With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re. 1-5 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1034-35. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair’ 
prices.”” Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoysa protection of Rs. 7-12 per cwt. 


Sugar. qIl 
Statistics given below, show the progress of theindustry in recent years :— 
7 1 Quantity of | Quantity of ; Quantity of | ‘Total 
No. of Fac- |S Manu- sugar Khandsari | quantity 
Year, tories factured from} refind from | production of 
. cane. gur. Tons. sugar. 
a Tons. Tons. (Est.) Tons, 
1929-30 .. 27 89,768 21,150 200,000 310,918 
1930-31 .. re 29 119,589 31,791 200,000 351,650 
1931-32 .. 32 158,581 69,539 250,000 478,119 
1932-83 .. ae 57 290,177 80,106 276,000 645,283 
1933-34 .. 112 453,965 63,004 200,000 715,059 
1984-35 .. oe es 130 578,115 30,103 150,000 757,218 
1935-36 137 912,000 54,600 125,000 1,001,600 
1936-37 (Estimates) 150 975,000 50,000 125,600 | 1,150,600 


Arca under sugar-cane increased to 4,232,000 acres in 1936-37, 


The area under cultivation of sugar-cane 
has kept pace with increased production ; from 
2,677,000 acres in 1929-30, it has increased to 
4,232,000 acres in 1936-37. Prior to 1932-33, 
there were only 31 cane factories; 25 new 
factories were added jin 1932-33 alone while 
another 65 new factories were started in the 
following year—an increase of 400 per cent. 
in two years. Since 1933-34, about 30 new 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 
been established, and in 1935-36, no less than 
137 factories were working. Production of 
sugarin India may be classified underthree main 
heads—by modern factories working with cane, 
by modern refineries working with raw sugar 
(gur) and by indigenous open pan concerns. 
Sugar production in India a few years ago 
amounted approximately to half the estimated 
total consumption within the country. Since 
1931-32, the volume of factory produced sugar 
has increased by approximately 600 per cent. 
During 1936-37,1t is expected that India will 
produce over 1,150,000 tons of sugar, t¢.e.,' 
slightly more than her estimated consumption | 
of about 1,050,000 tons in 1935-36. 


Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports. 
For instance, from an average of approximately 
one million tonsin the years up till 1930-31, im- 





| 


Ports fell by about. 45 per cent. in the following 
year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 
1983-84 and decreased further to 2,21,000 tons 
in 1984-35, During 1935-36, imports fell 
further to 198,888 tons, and in 1936-87, the 
estimated import is only 28,000 tons. A8 a result 
of dwindling imports Government are losing 
revenue from this source, Despite, or may be 
because of, the heavy duty, the yield from 
this source diminished from over Rs. 10 crores 
in 1930-31, to about Rs. 3.81 crores forthe 
financial year ended March 31, 1935, and 3.23 
crores for the year ended March 31st, 1936. 
During 1936-37, the Government are likely to 
realise a revenue of about Rs. 65,00,000 only 
from import of sugar. The imposition of the 
excise duty at the rate of Rs. 1-5-0 per cent. 
on factory sugar, and Rs. 0-10-0 on khandari 
sugar, from April 1st, 1934, has yielded a 
revenue to the Government of Rs. 97,22,000 in 
1934-35, and Rs. 1,58,52,000 in 1935-36, and is 
expected to yield Rs. 2,25,00,000 in 1936-37. 
Since the imposition of the excise duty it is 
noteworthy, that the Khandsari production 


‘has gone down considerably. 


In view of the astounding growth of the in- 
dustry within such a short time, the following 
table of forecast of annual consumption and 
imports of sugar into India up to 1937-38, is 
of interest :— 


SearneniEntneeemenn ee ameetd 
1932-33, |1933-34. }1934-35. |1935-36. | 1936-37. | 1937-38. 


(Actual.) 
Tons, 


Indian sugar production of the preced- 
ing cane-crushing season... 4; 
Consumption of sugar in India during 
the official year 


oe ee 


Difference between production and 
consumption, representing margin 
for imported sugar entering t 


0 
consumption during the official year. | 417,160 | 238,474 | 216,041 | 257,782 





( Est.) 
Tons, 


( Est.) 


(Est.) 
Tons. 


Tons, 


(Est.) 
Tons, 


(Est.) 
Tons. 


— 


478,120 | 645,283 | 715,059 | 757,218 /1,091,600) 1,150,000 
- | 895,280 | 880,757 | 932,000 (1,015,000)1,059,000; 1,100,000 





——32,600} —50,000 
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It is also ofinterest to note that the production 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing 
since 1931-32. 
quar. 
€ 


(Tons.) 
1931-32 27,72,000 
1982-33 32,45,000 
1933-84 34,77,000 
1934-35 36,92,000 
1935-36 41.05,000 


Indian Tobacco. 





It may be noted also as a matter of interest 
that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
all the countries in the world, the total yield 
of raw sugar (gur) being 7,000,000 tons. (Vide 
the Indian Sugar [ndustry—1936 and 1937, 
Annual by Mr. M. P. Gandhi.) 

The [odian Sugar Industry is now the sccond 
largest industry, next in importance to only the 
Cottoa Textile Industry, giving employment to 
over 100,000 workers. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into Indi 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. as 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India ig one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N, rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the Kast India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu: 
facturing tobacco. These were often repcated 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal more especially the 
District of Rangpur; (2) Madras, _ Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is tho chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chicf factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pasa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme-; 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 


THE LAC 


Lac is a resinous substance seercted by an 


tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
ine qualities necessary to obtain a_ better 
price. 

Area under Cultivation.—The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread tn Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
bacco” and ‘Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
*« Seywet-gyi,’ the large-leaved variety and 
** Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. he former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a greaet demand on the market for 
buth the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

Tne most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are —(i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Usi-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varietics are largely grown, the 
former supply the ‘T'richinopoly cigar ; 
(ii) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (iit) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v.) Guzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
‘ucalities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvesed during 
the mouths of February, Mareh and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
‘n heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
jied into bundlesof 25 or 30, a useless leaf being 
employed for tying each bundle. The leaves are 
laid perfectly flat, the bundles being fan-shaped- 
In this condition they are baled, the broom. 
like ends projecting outwards. By varying 
the degree of fermentation of the leaves, dificrent 
qualities of tobacco are obtained. A black 
variety is used in India for cake tobacco, and 
this is the most common product, but a certain 
amount of yellow leafis grown for cigar making. 


INDUSTRY. 


though inereasing, is still very small. Refuse lac 


insect’ which lives in the twigs of certain trees.:'is sometimes used in the manufacture of bangles 
The insects are extensively cultivated.especially|and for filling hollow gold and silver articles. 
in Northern India. Lac is an important But all the above uses together probably do not 
constituent in numerous industrial processes. account for 1 per cent. of the total lac produce. 

In 1935 the total lac production in British Shellac moulding appears to be confincd in 
India, though much below producing capacity, India only to the manufacture of gramophone 
was about 40,250 tons, and the value of the lac, records; and this manufacture, partly for 
exported Rs. 1,58,46,355. The home consump-| climatic reasons, is not extensive. Shellac was 
tion, however, was only about 857 tons, or| only one of many other materials for the mould- 
barely 2 per cent. of the total production. ing trade till the rise of the gramophone industry 

The chief use of lac in India is in polishing! gave shellac the unique place which it now 
furniture. But this can obviously absorb only a! occupies, no synthetic resin having yet been 
limited quantity of the produce. Another use able to replace {t. Among high-class gramo- 
is in “hot” lacquering of wooden toys, pen-| phone records, those with a shellac base are 
holders, ete., but here again the consumption, undoubtedly the best. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The steady improvement in the lac industry 
since 1900 has been largely due to the growth of 
the gramophone industry. At present 40 to 
50 per cent. of the total world output of lae is 
consumed in the manufacture of gramophone 
records, 
for gramophones in the East, 


With improvements in heat resistance and 
mechanical strength, a wide field of app ication 


There is yet a large potential market 
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which the synthetic resins have opened up can 

“still be exploited by shellac, cither alone or in 
combination with other resinous materials. The 
Indian Lac Research Institute at} Namkum in 
Biharand its fellow research organisations in 
London and New York are engaged in investi- 
gating these openings, together with the possi- 
bilities of improvements in cultivation, pest 
control, &e., which will lead to the production 
ofa better grade of raw material, 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dricd and are much 
used by t'e Natives as » stimulant. ‘Tea made 
from the has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Gocu plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 


Spread of the habit.—The cocaine traffic iu 
India which seems to be feaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time dccided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiacs The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling.—So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and tig outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and picce-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated, During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. ‘The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
yeir a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Ra, 1,80,000, 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is uo longer 
possible tO buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten ycars ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. Wigh profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 


The Law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows: No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport, 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession; and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows: Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have becn convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of houseowners 
bi let their houses to habitual cocaine 

ers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to Indla, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held upto humanity as traffickers 
in opium ond as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experlence have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries, So much for the internal position 


The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it hrs been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 


The China Trade.—The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
by China. There jis a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911. On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to: (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on _ her side 

, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
foun with the reduction of exports from 

n i . . 


In addition to the limit to the China trado 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. <A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether, 


The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is s:U demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 


Agreements observed by India.—Thc 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the Kast limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned, The Government of India _ intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses, The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
a8 India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medica] 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent. yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1985, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind. 


Indian Uses of Opium.—There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 


The Opium Trade, 


are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is acoepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly iess 

disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to. 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the: 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The; 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to dolittle,ifany, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indianraces, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. g., the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 


The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home aad a 
tion. But the principal effect upon Ind 
to these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legia- 
lature and to produce what may be desoribed 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 


Present Policy.—The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
{initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be some real or suppored physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings. particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic, Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 


Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 

uestion of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This 
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inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit. 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places, 


Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord, Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that hey will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement, Cultiva- 
tion in British Indiais progressively and rapidly 
being reduced, The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, t.¢., 26.3 per cent of the areain 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought toa 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933, 


The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Censusis 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. Sincel931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 


Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
nerds rate shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 


follow: These conditions are effectively enforced by the 


ed on the prosecution of special provincial lexcise departments of the various provinces. 
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Glass and Glassware. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


Glass was manufactured in India centuries 
before Christ. Pliny mentions ‘ Indian glass ”’ 
as being of superior quality. 


As a result of recent archeological excavations 
& number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovercd. 


The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Mahavamsa, the Chronicles of tho Sinhalese 
Kings (306 B.C.) when glass mirrors were carried 
in processions. 


It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
that by the sixteenth century, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
Materials was bad and the articles turned out. 
were rough. 


oe 


Manufacture of glass in India on modern Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nincties of the last 
century, when sone pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of concerns 
have started, Some of them have failed, They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottlemaking on a small scale. 


In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms—(1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Factory Industry. 


The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which is 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaum District in the 
South. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles nade from glass cakes 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The in- 
dustry at present is in a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 
“‘silky’’ bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian products, 


The modern Factory Industry in glass is still 
in its infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lampware 


HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily Increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partici- 

ated in by a comparatively small community. 
The traffic h subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In famine years for instance the ex- 
porte of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 

gure. The traffic {s also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of obtaining capital and by 


and bottles. There is one factory in the United 
Provinces, which since 1929 has been manufac- 
turing sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of manufacturing 
artistic glassware. 


Records of the earlier ventures have shown that 
failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventible canses, Foremost among these, 
were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and, in many cases, small 
attention to choice of site. Specialisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, 
like lampware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief. 


Ta October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
submitted its report in March 1932. It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis:--(]) Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass—Rs, 4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad valorem, which- 
ever is higher; bangles, beads and false pearls— 
50 per cent., ad valorem; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, Hke tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers-—50 per cent., ad valorem. 


These findings however were not acceptable to 
the Government of India, who considered that the 
absence of indigenous supplies of raw materials 
constituted a disad vantage to the industry, which 
could not possibly be balanced by any advant- 
ages which it might possess in other respects. 
This, however, does not imply rejection of the 
recommendation, because Government have 
decided to postpone their final decision in the 
matter. In the course of the next two years, 
Government will come to a final decision as to 
whether the industry is deserving of protection. 
For the present, Government have decided to 
afford the glass manufacturing industry a certain 
Neasure of relief by way of a rebate of duty on 
Imported soda-ash. 


AND LEATHER. 


the religious objection which assigns it toa 
potion of degradation and neglect : it has thus 

ecome a monopoly within a restricted commv- 
nity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.—The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots ; 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 


Cotr, 


the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
artioles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 


The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised froma variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 


Protecting the Industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council furthertoamend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It Isto impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture {n forelgn countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
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plained that ‘‘ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries forthe tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements; 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent. export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure ef protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased {n number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and {t is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as pom, be tanned within the 
Kmpire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent. rebate in respect of hidcs 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not.be entitled to any rebate.’’ 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
the budget for 1985-36. 


Indigenous methods.—lIndia possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


COIR. 


Coir is the trade name given to the fibre, the husk against a revolving spiked drum which 
obtained from the husk of the coconut fruit. combs and extracts the fibre. The shorter 
India and Ceylon have a virtual monopoly in fibres collect in the drum and after cleaning are 
the production of this by-product of the coconut classed as ‘* mattress fibre.” The longer fibres 
industry and its eovolopmicns in these countries | are retained in the hand of the operator and are 
has been rendered i le by the fact that there ‘classed as ‘‘ bristle fibre’’ which is exported 
coconuts are usually harvested when the husk and used in the manufacture of brushes, ete. 
of the fruit is still green, though the coconut About 75 per cent. of the Ceylon producc is 
within is ripe. Good quality coir can only be exported as raw fibre, and only 25 per cent. as 
produced from the fresh green husk of the ripe yarn or manufactured coir. 
fruit. If the nut is not fully ripe the fibre in 
the husk has not developed its full strength, ' 
and if the fruit has dried out the fibreis weak, 
dark coloured and difficult to extract 





The Indian industry, as far as the export 
trade is concerned, is confined to the backwater 
‘regions of the Malabar coast, Cochin, Travancore, 
and to ne pecodve aa er a with 

the extractionis done by mechanical are administered by the Madras Government. 
Sa ota, factory scale after the husks have | The extraction o ithe fibre and the manufacture 
been retted in water for two or three weeks, and of coir yarn forms a well organised cottage 
under such methods it is not possible to obtain industry. The freshly harvested nuts are 
either the colour or cleanliness of the fully retted purchased by merchants who convey them down 
Indian coir. The process consists of holding the backwaters to suitable places for a retting 
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Such places are situated along the tidal reaches 
of the backwaters, and sites for retting are 
selected in places where the ground contains a 
considcrable admixture of sand. Here, pits are 
dug, cither in the backwater itself or on the 
banks and after lining these with palin Jeaves 
they are filled with the husks. When filled 
they are covered with plaited coconut leaves and 
weighcd down with soil or mud. The husks 
are left to ret in these pits fora period of about 
vight months, the tidal rise and fall of the water 
and the porous nature of the ground ensuring 
constant water movement through the mass of 
retting husks and thus supplying acration for 
the necessary bacterial action, At the cnd of 
this period, the husks are removed from the 
retting pit, washed in clean water and dis- 
tributed among the local people who extract the 
fibre, Thisis usually spare time work done by 
the women of the house. Virstly, the outer 

. skin of the huskis removed and the huskis then 
beaten with a wooden mallet ona block of wood 
or stone, This separates the fibre from the 
decaying pithy inatter in which it is embedded 
in the husk. ‘The fibre thus extracted is dried 
inthe shade and then beaten or willowed with 
thin bamboo canes. The fibre is then returned 
to the merchant who further cleans this in a 
revolving drum furnished with projecting canc 
spikes, The tlbreis sorted out into colour grades 
wand distributed among the local people who spin 
this into yarn. The fibre is first made into 
“slivers? and is then either spun by hand 
or ona wheel, This is again returned to the 
merchant who again grades this for colour and 
splices) the short lengths inte a continuous 
Tength of 450 yards. Jtis then tied into bundles 
and is disposed of to the factories where it is 
either baled up for export or is manufactured into 
ene door mInats, braid, ship’s fenders, rope, 
ete, 


The yarn is very carefully graded, both for 
manufacture and for export, according to its 
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colour, which is, in reality, a gauge of proper 
retting. The best quality of coir is a golden- 
yellow colour and the lowest grade is a grey 
colour which shows that the husks have either 
been over-retted or that the condition for 
retting have not been satisfactory. 


Properly retted coir is of the highest quality. 
It is much moro easily spun than machine 
made coir, bceause the fibres are clean and free 
trom adhcring pith and a much more even yarn 
is obtained. It is much stronger than machine- 
made coir because none ofthe longor “ bristle ” 
fibres have been removed in the process of extra c- 
tion. Thecolouris not only attractive, but is 
anindieation that retting has been carried 
throughto the correct stage. 


Coir fibre, when mide into ropes, is extremely 
elastic and thus yiclds to heavy strains, and it 
therefore has special uses. It does not rot 
casily when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
or to salt or fresh water, and in manufacture 
it is found to take dyes readily, 


The value of the Indian trade is considerable : 
the imports into Great Britain alone, which 
represent Jess than20 percent. of the Indian 
exports, are shown jn the Board of Trade returns 
to amount in value to More than one million 
pounds per annum. Jt is an industry which 
provides a profitable occupation to the densely 
populated back water tracts of Western India, 
and it provides the raw material in the shape 
of yarn and fibro for a considerable industry in 
Europe. More than 80 per cent. of the manu- 
factured coir products imported into the United 
Kingdom are produced in India and more than 
90 per cent. of the coir yarn. The imports of 
coir fibre from India are ineonsiderable and 
amount to only 25 per cent. of the quantity 
imported. The export of coir fibre from India 
represents in value only 0.35 per cent. of that 
of the total Indian exports of coir and coir 
products. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their inventive skill 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, smail manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will also be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical 
products for use in the various industries which 
the country 
the near future, 


A hand book to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that hag not hitherto 
been readilly accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 


The existing Indian Patent Law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the Rules of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 


will be engaged in developing in| Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 


XVIII of the Indian Penal Code, 


What Constitutes Patentable Invention. 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of in Ventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of major interest. One main difference exists 
however, ag owing to the absence of provision 
of jaw for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the Internationa] 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 


The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had bcen carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty ag to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlicr action, 
and, owing to some informalitics, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1856 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. ‘The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with cxhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
ae are now replaced by the present Act 
oO ll. 


The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British In Ya, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santh ‘| Parganas. This of course includce 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide asimpler, more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rightsand to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail, 


New Legislation.—Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following :— 


If an Application comprises more than one 


invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 


The term of the Patent will be 16 years 


instead of 14 years. 


Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent willexpire with the date of the 
original patent. 


Fresh provisions are made for the use of a 
invention by Government. 
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Government will grant licences to the public 
on application if the katentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 


Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1980 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 


im What constitutes patentable invention ;— 
The term invention means any manner of 
hew manufacture and includes an improvement, 
while manufacture includes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture, 


Thus a bare discovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of mantlactiure, It must be in the form 
of a mete or means or production of a vendible 
article, 


A game of skill or chance without the means 
of playing it ora method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
sari or other textile fabrie do not constitute 
patentable inventions, 


Patents will however, be granted for new and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or & composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
anical patent; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 


A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying at known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
yiells a new result. A new contrivance or 
device applied to old objects for producing a new 
and useful result is also patentable. An old 
substance produced by a new process is a new 
manufacture; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful results, 

The mixture of two or more substances in 
certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
mechanical devices necessary for it. 


Tn the case of chemicalinventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised for manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and other 
useful and vendible compounds or compositions 
which can be covered by a patent. It should 
also be noted that in ehemical processes the 
article or substance if produced may be old, 
but ifthe mode of producing the knownsubstance 
is new the process will be patentable, 


Absorption of Gold. 
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Insurance 


According to the report by Mr. N. Mukarji, 
Acttary to the Government of India (who has 
since died), contained in the Indian Insurance 
Year Book, 1935, the number of companies 
subjec: to the provisions of the Indian Life 
Assurance Companies Act of 1912 and the 
Indian Insurance Companies Act of 1928 is 
366 of which 217 companies are constituted in 
India and 149 companies are constituted outside 
India. Otthe 217 Indian companics, 61 areestab- 
lished in the Bombay Presidency, 41 {n Bengal, 
37 in the Madras Presidency, 29 in the Punjab, 14 
in Sind, 10 eachin Delhi and the United Pro- 
vinces, 4 in Bihar, 5in the Central Provinces, 3 in 
Ajmer Merwara and 1 each in Burma, Assam and 
N.W.F.P. Of the 149 non-Indian companies, 69 
are constituted in the United Kingdom, 30 in the 
British Dominions and Colonies, 20 in the 
Continent of Europe, 16 in the United States 
of America, 9 in Japan and 5 in Java. 

Most af the Indian companies carry on life 
assuran( . business only. They are 165 innumber 
and of the remaining 52 Indian companies, 
36 cary” on life business along with other in- 
surance business and 16 carry on insurance 
business other than life. 

Besides the Indian life offices, there are some 
pension funds, mostly connected with Govern- 
ment offices, which are exempt from the operation 
of the Act and the Indian Post Office Insurance 
Fund is also exempt. Ag regards non-lndian 
companies, most of them carry on insurance 
business other than life. Out of the total 
number of 149 non-Indian companies, }25 carry 
on insurance business other than life, 11 carry on 
life business only and 13 carry on life business 
along with other insurance business. Of the latter 
24 companies, 16 are constituted in the United 
Kingdom, 6 in the British Dominions and Colonics 
and 1 each in Germany and Switzerland. 


he total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1934 amounted to 215,000 
policies assuring a sum of 388 crores and 
yielding a premium income of 2 crores, of which 
the new business done by Indian companies 
amounted to 183,000 policics assuring a sum of 
28 crores and having a premium income of 
about 14 crore. The share of the British com- 
panics in respect of new sums assured is 4 crores, 
of the Dominion and Colonial companies about 
5$ crores and of the single German company 
4 crore. 


The average sum assured undcr the new 
policies issued by Indian companics is Rs. 1,528 
and under those issued by non-lndian companies 
Rs. 3,218. 


The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force ut the end of 1934 
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jamounted to 987,000 policics assuring a total 
sum of 215 crores including reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income of very 
nearly 10% crores. Of this the share of Indian 
companies is represented by 742,000 policies 
assuring a sum of 132 croresand having a pre- 
mium income of 6 crores. 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assurance busincss on the s@lentific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each year’s premium income 
amongst the claims arising in that year. The 
Government of India Actuary says in his latest 
annual report that the main defect of dividing 
insurance business is that policy-holders in 
each class are charged the same rate of premium 
of subscription irrespective of their aye on 
adinission ranging even in some cases from 
18 to 60 years. ‘‘ Business of this nature is 
not only unsound butis apt to lend itself to the 
practice of fraud on the part of policy-holders 
and agents and later on by the company. It 
has been declared to be the curse of insurance 
enterprise in India.’’ Before the Act of 1912 
was passed there were numerous companies 
which transacted life assurance business on the 
dividing plun. Most of the companies which 
transacted divided insurance business reallsed 
that they could not long continue if and the 
Government Actuary In his latest report (1935) 
observes: ‘‘It is accordingly highly essential 
that those companies which still contract this 
class of business should stop it forthwith....” 


Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside Judia, mostly in British Kast 
Africa, Ceylon and Straits Settlements. The 
total pew sums assured by these offices outside 
India in 1934 amounted to 94 lakhs yielding a 
premium income of 6 lakhs and the total sum 
assured including reversionary bouus additions 
in force at the end of 1934 amounted to 5 crores, 
having & premjum income of 25 lakhs. 

‘The total new annuity business ctlected during 
1934 was for the amount of about 2} lakhs per 
annum, of which the share of Indian companies 
was Ks. 10,000 per annum. The total annuity 
business remaining in force at the end of the year 
was for the amount of 63 lakhs per annum, of 
which the amount payable by Indian companies 
was 8 little over one lakh per annum, 

The total new sums assured by Indian Life 
Offices in 1934 amounted to nearly 29 crores and 
exceeded the preceding year’s figure by over 
4 crorcs. ‘The following table shows the new 
business effected since 1925 in cach year and 
the total business remaining in force at the end 
of the year. 


Total business == 


Year. written during remaining in force at 
eae tek Ghee sees ene, the year. the end of the year. 
1925 ‘ ie ; 8,15 lakhs. 47 crores. 
1926 10,35, 53 
1927 : . 12,77 ,, 60 5, 

1928 : ee 15,41 ,, ; 
1929 i ‘ : 17,29 ,, 82 ,, 
1930 = . : 16,50 ,, 89 45 
1981 ie Hs . 17,76 ,, 98 ,, 
1932 oe i 19,66 ,, 106 —=C,, 
193838 ie es ‘ 24,83 Ca, 119 ,, 
1984 . gees ates 28,02 ,, 137 ,, 
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The life assurance funds increased by over 3 
crores during 1934 and amounted to nearly 
32 crores at the end of that year, The average 
rate of interest earned on the life funds during 
the year was 5 per cent. 


The Post Office Insurance Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
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New business effected 


in India, 


benclit of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it has been thrown open to most 
all classes of Government servants wio are 
employed on civil duties. The followng are 
some of the important particulars relaing to 
the business of the Fund during the three years 
1933-35 :-—- 
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Total business remaining 


during the in force ut the end 
year, of the year. 
is ake eR, aR Ee ae eee ane tee eee ate 8 ate Life 
Year l Assurance 
ending Total | fund at the 
31st Total income. | end of the 
March. Number Total Number sums year, 
of sums of assured 
policies. assured. policies, and 
bonuses. 
1933 4,215 81,17,000 84,726 16,24,39,000 | 81,24,000 | 5,39,00,000 
1934 5,292 1,05, 90,000 87,494] 17,36,47,000 | 88,43,000 | 5,93,78,000 
1935 .. 4,835 1,03,65,000 89,522 | 17,8%,56,000 | 92,83,000 | 6,40,92,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu-' 
rance BusSiness.—The net Indian premium 
income of all companies under insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1934 was 
24 crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
was 54 lakhs and that of the non-Indian com- 
poe 193lakhs, The total amount is composed 
0 —o 


135 lakhs from tlre, 
44 lakhs from marine, and 


68 lakhs from  miscejlancous 
business, 


The Indian companies reecived— 
29 * lakhs from fire, 
7 # lakhs from marine, and 


17 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness. This sum does not include the 
premitun income under business analo- 
gous to life business carried on by 
Indian companies on the dividing 
principle. 


insurance 


The total assets of Indian companies 
amount to 402 crores of which stock exchange 
scurities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the account afta net value of 274 
crores. Mortgage, Joans on policies and on 
stocks and shares are shown at 44 crores 5 Tand 
and house property are valued at 21/5 crore ; 
deposits, cash and stamps, are shown at LF crore ; 
agents balances and other outstanding items at 
2 crores; and loans on personal security and 
other miseclancous assets at 11/5 crore. 


The huge growth of Indian Insurance business 
during recent years and various shortcomings 
which Indian insurance law is fonnd to have in its 
provision for insurance business regulation have 
been recognised by the Government of India and 
by public opinion to require further legislation. 
This the Government of India have undertaken. 
A Bill for the revision and amplification of the 
existing law has been drafted, fully discussed 
with non-official, business opinion and passed 
through its initial stages in the Indian Legisla- 
ture and is expected to come on for final discus- 
sion and passage there in September 1937, 
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The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States—and by whatever name _ it. 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be s Federal State—nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms “Government of India”? and ‘“ Pro- 
vincial Governments’? to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencics, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the midWJe 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought todeprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term ‘‘ contracts”? with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearcr cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of Jndia did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixedin the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an opensore, each Province claiming thatit paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 

ermitted. They finally disappeared from the 

udgetin 1928-29, 


_ But this did not end the discussion 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs, The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provinclal budgets. 


indced 


A Review. 


The financial organisation was, of course. 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
-Table Conference. <A sub-committee of the 
‘Federal Structure Committce was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Pecl to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent, Committee as a suitablo 
basis. A Federal Jfinance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 


tha anmraatadA alncotfiantinn af wanwannaa hey tha 


Pe ee ee ee ee 
i Provincial Governments under the proposed 
-scheme. In the course of their report the 
Fedcral Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
‘defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deflcit. therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province & percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to it. But in 
view of the incomplcte data on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at the time federation {s estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committce suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less inincome tax than 
they were entitled to, 


weav 


Regarding possible new sources of revenue; 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows :— 


Federal. 


Excise on Tobacco.—The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may beexpected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 


| continues to be so largely carried on in small 
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establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincia] Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this jn the near future, 


Excise on Matches—The imposition of an 


excise duty on matches is already under active | 


consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We arc advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at. least. 
2.50 crores would be raised in British India, 


Other Excises.—lt is possible that, other 
excise dutics may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not fecl warranted in relying upon the 


introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 
Monopolies.—-We have examined — the 


suggestion, made at the Round Table Conference, 


that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in’ very special 


circumstances that. a monopoly, whether of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue, 
Except in so far asthe proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has heen suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
licencel Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenuc 
from which must be entirely problematical. 


Commercial Stamps.—In the Peel Report it 
was observed that “There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 


In proposing that the proceeds of commercial 
stamps should be assigned to the Units, we 
have to some extent been influenced by a 
doubt whether the problems arising from the 
imposition of federal stamp duties in the States 
might not be disproportionate to the revenue 
involved. We do not, however, wish to 
prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commeroial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 


Corporation Tax.—From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
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the States on the same basis as the present 
super-tax on companies in British India. the 
yleld at present would be negligible. 


Provincial. 


Taxation of Tobacco—We have already 
dealt briefly with this question aad have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or maaufacture, 


| should rest. with the Units, but that the Federal 


Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ez hypothest 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 


‘ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 


as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one U nit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes willtake some time to mature, but 
‘ventually they may he expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue, 


Succession Duties.—Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession dutics, andthe attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 


Terminal Taxes—We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
We are not prepared to regard terminal taxes 
as a normal source of revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes.—We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of ‘“‘ the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessce to exemption 
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and the rate of taxation to which he is lable on | said, largcly depended on the financial condition 
either section of his income; and we doubt of the railways and their ability once again to 
whether any provision necd be inserted in the (contribute to gencral revenues. His remarks 
constitution on this point since we are advised! on this point are :— 

that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible | + ‘The position of the railways is frankly 
for cither the Federal or a Provincial Government | disquieting. It is not enough to contemplate 
to take into consideration income not liable to | that in five years’ time the railways may merely 
taxation by it, except with the conscnt and Such a result would also 


: , . cease to be In deficit. 
co-operation of the other Government. tend to prejudice or delay the relict which the 


| provinees are entitled to expect. 


“J believe that both the early establishment 
lot effective co-ordination between the various 
|modes of transport and the thorough going 
loverhaul of railway expenditure in itself are 


| . ae , * x) 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation | vital elements a the whole provincial problem. 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa-; Railway Finance.—The year 1924-25 was 
tion and prospects of India. ‘The investigation | Marked by a step of great importance in 
was carried out by Sir Otto Niemeyer whose | the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
report was published in April 1936. The | is explained in detail under the section Railways 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance | (¢.¥.) the Government of India is a great railway | 
from the beginning of provincial autonomy to; Owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash | Proportion of the railway system through what 
subventionsand partly in the form of cancella- re called State Railways; itis the principal 


We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation, 


Niemeyer Report. 
A necessary prelude to the introduction of 


tion of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a 
12% per cent. of the jute tax. 


Annual cash subventions are as follows : | 


To the U. P. Rs. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs, 30 lakhs, to Orissa Rs. 40 Iakhs, 





further | 


shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies. which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial! lines,the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 


to the N, W. I. Province Rs. 100 lakhs (sub-j|allotments to railway expenditure were not 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and idetermined by the needs of the railways them- 


to Sind Ra. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 


The total approximate annual relicf in lakhs 
aimed at by Sir Otto Niemcyer is as follows :— 
Bengal Rs, 75, Bihar Rs, 25, C. P. Rs. 15, Assam 
Rs. 45, N. W. &. Province Rs, 110, Orissa 
Rs, 50, Sind Rs, 105, and U. P. Rs, 25, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Rs, 192 lakhs. 


Orissa is to get a further non-recurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 lakhs and Sind of Rs, 5 lakhs by six 
equal steps beginning from the sixth year from 
the introduction of provincial autonomy, but 


subject to the proviso to section 138 (2) of the | 


Act. Thecentreis to distribute the income-tax 
to the provinces so that finally 50 per cent. 
of the distributable total has been relinquished 
in the intermediate five years, so long as the 
portion of the distributable sum remaining with 
the centre, together with any contribution 
from the Railways, aggregates 13 crores. 


As regards the provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax, Sir Otto Niemeycr recom- 
mended that half of the proceeds should remain 


selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 


‘revenues to the genera] revenues; and the 


creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent. on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits ; 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 


with the Centre, while the other half should be ,a fixed contribution from the railway property 
distributed among the provinces on the following | instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
ercentage division :—Madras 15, Bombay 20,’ budgetting, and to give to the’ railways the 


3engal 20, U. P. 15, Punjab 8, Bihar 10, C. P. 
5, Assam 2, N. W. EF. Province 1, Orissa 2 
and Sind 2. 


Sir Otto Niemeyer suggested that the Centre 
would not be in a position to distribute any 


usufruct of their operation and_ secure 
management and development on commercial 
principles. 


In the past few years, owing to the economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 


part of income tax proceeds for the first five ; Make the contribution to general revenues. 


years from beginning of provincial antonomy | 


but that it might be in a position to distribute 
some of the proceeds, though not necessarily 
the percentage allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincia] autonomy. But this, he 


In the Railway Budget of 1037-38. it was 
proposed that Rs. 31 crores borrowed from the 
depreciation fund should be wiped out and 
that the accumulated liability of Rs. 31 croreg 
to genera] revenues should be excused. 
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I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
willremembe1 the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak of the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when’ they 
were in the nature of “ windfalls’ going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and witb 
certain 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directiv some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilat the military resis- 
tunce of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
Bcizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly erxpeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (g. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
7 a series of very expensive roads. Thir 
Bbnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores, This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 


moderate increases in taxaticn the ',inog 1991-99, 


The wanton invasion of |. 


Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generaly called 


after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee. 


It sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 crores. 
Financial equilibrium was established and 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 
Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 





In lakhs of Rupees 


Expen- | Surplus(--) 
Year, Revenue: diture. | Deficit(—) 
1921-22... 78,48 1 1,06,08 , —27,65 
1922-23 .. 85,74 1,00,76 —15,02 
1923-24 .. 97,11 04,72 +2,39 
1924-25 96,38 90,70 +5,68 
1925-26 93,39 90,08 +3,31 
1926-27 .. 03,28 93,28 «» (0) 
1927-28 85,55 85,55 tee 10) 
1929-30 .. 91,20 90,98 4-27 
1930-31 .. 80,14 91,72 —11,58 
1931-82 , 77,29 89,04 —11,75 
1932-83. 82,84 81,29 +1,55 
1933-384 . 75,43 75,48 ne 
1984-35 80,75 80,39 +-36 
1985-36. 78,29 78,29 . (9) 
1936-87 .. 5,60 17,92 —1,92 
(Revised 
1937-38... 77,97 77,90 +7 
_ (Budget) 


“ee <wames AS TTS SO AR 


(a) Excludes share of additional revenue from 
unpOre and excise duties on motor spirit pay- 
‘bie to Road Development Fund. 

(0) A surplus of 2,96 was transferred to Reve- 
nue Reserve Fund. 

(c) A deficit of 2,22 was met by transfer from 
Revenue Reserve Fund. 

(d) A deficit of 1,06 was met to the extent of 
74 by transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund. 

(g) A surplus of 1,84 transferred to Revenue 
Reserve Fund. 


Il, THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt thefull force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell, Trade depression, coupled with 
oivil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated theestimates made for 1930-31. These 
estimates showed asurplus of Rs. 86 lakhs ; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Rs. 13.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would reniain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt, 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs. 13.16 
crores, including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4} crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs.118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs, 18.10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs, 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Rs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Rs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs, 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs. 14.51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 
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ae following is a summary of the estimates of ways and means in India during 1936-87 and 








Budget, 
1936-37, 
RECEIPTS, 
Excess of Revenue of the Central Government over 
Expenditure charged to oe “ oa 31.38 
Treasury Bills issued (net) ; . 6 es 11.00 
Unfunded Debt incurred— 
(a) Post Office Cash Certificates (net ) us oy —~ 50 
(0) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) ee 8,20 
(c) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) j a 6,65 
Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 5% 3.00 
Railway Depreciation Fund Z eck 2.84 
Posts and Telegraphs Renewals Reserve Fund.. ee 4 
Discount Sinking Fund .. ‘% se ae .67 
Defence Reserve Fund... es ‘s Pe es — 82 
Revenue Reserve Fund .. ‘ ae beats 
Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) a 49 
TOTAL RECEIPTS .. 63.10 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue— 
(a) State Railways .. - és ae sei 1.53 
(b) Posts and Telegraphs .... 4a ae ae 42 
(ec) Other items ie os ; me re -73 
Perinanent Debt discharged wa - oe an -20 
Civil Aviation -48 
Economic development and im provement: of rural 
areas o' aie ; ‘ 95 
Broadcasting or 
Development in tribal areas on the North: West 
Frontier. : 
Sind and Orissa Buildings . . 
Fund for reconstruction of Karthquake "damage 
(Bihar) Pe = .70 
Post Office Cash Certificate Bonus Fund — 4 ag 1.00 
Payment to Reserve Bank for surplus silver .. see 
Loans by the Central Government— | 
(a) To Provincial Loans Fund or Provincial 
Governments ,. ie ag $e is 3.98 
(b) Other Loans - ie ce se “8 .50 
Remittances between England and India— —.03 
Transfers through the Reserve Bank (net) .. 54.64 
Balance of Provincial Governments és = —1.98 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS aie 63.12 
NET DISBURSEMENTS oe 02 
New Loan oe ee ee ee ee ee oeeoer 
Reduction ( + ) or increase (—) of cash balance ee + .02 
Opening Balance... ee 2 ee oe Pe 12.51 
12.49 














(In crores of rupees.) 











Revised, Budget, 
1936-37, 1937-38. 
29.16 30.59 
--2.44 4.00 
—.75 —1.50 
7.50 8.00 
6.16 4.91 
3.00 3.00 
5.80 6.59 
— .03 - .05 
67 270 
miyl —1.42 
tists —1,84 
2.50 1.64 
51.58 ‘5d. 02 
.90 
—.50 63 
45 57 
.O7 
lt 
-ol .o4 
80 
95 .80 
— 17 18 
—-.02 05 
43 : 
1.00 ; 
95 1.51 
5.00 
2.27 —1 .60 
— ,66 —~1,10 
58 —3.25 
54 .9 47.45 
65 10.60 
61.95 62.19 
10.37 8.17 
12,01 eevee 
—~1] 64 +8.17 
14.52 16.16 
16.16 7.99 


Closing Balance oe oe as ee ee ee 
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Supplementary Budget.—It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. He 
proposed to deal with the situation on three 
distinct lines, firstly, to reduce expenditure ; 
secondly, to impose an emergency cut in salaries ; 
and thirdly, to impose fresh taxation. 


The 1932-33 Budget.—Presenting the 1932-38 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances wore somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. 

The 1933-34 Budget.—In Introducing the 

budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. He 
estimated the general position for 1933-34 to 
be the same as for the current year, neither 
better nor worse, and in particular that 
India would be able to maintain the same 
purchasing power for commodities imported 
from abroad. 
‘The 1934-35 Budget.—In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rg, 153 lakhs. 

Changes in Duties.—The Finance Member 
announced the iinposition of an excise duty on 
sugar: 

Silver.—A reduction in the silver import by 
24 annas to 6 annas per ounce, 


Export Duty on Hides.—The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget, 

Excise on Matches.—Announcing that the 
Government intcnded to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs. 2-4-0 per yross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 


Posts and Telegraphs.—Favourable changes 


in postal and telegraph charges were 
announced :— 
The 1935-36 Budget.—This Budget. was 


expected to show a surplus of Rs, 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. 

Silver.—The silver duty was 
2 annas an ounce. 

Export Duty on Skins.—The export 
on raw skins was abolished. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income.— We 
still have,” said the Finance Member," Rs. 1,42 
lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to 
do this in accordance with the pledge of my 
predecessor in which he said ‘ Relicf must 
come first in restoring the emergence cuts in pay 
and secondly in taking off the surcharge on the 
income-tax now to be imposed.’ 

‘** Although the tax on smaller incomes was 
not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and 1 propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income-tax and 
super-tax together. The removal of the surchar- 


reduced to 


duty 
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ges altogether would cost Rs. 3,34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 would cost a further 
Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of Rs. 1,42 
lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what we 
can do is to reduce them by one-third and this 
is what I in fact propose. The cost will be 
Rs. 1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely 
nominal surplus of Rs. 6 lakhs’’. 


Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus.—The surplus 
for 1934-35 turned out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totalling Rs, 389 lakhs. 

“After out of this sum’, the Finance Member 
said, ‘‘ these special grants have been made 
there should remain a balance of Rs. 2,04 Iakhs. 
A large part. of this sum I propose to put aside 
for two schemes which it was provisionally 
decided to finance from capital. These are the 
civil aviation programme, which is expected 
to cost Rs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of the 
Pusa Institute to Delhi which will cost about 
Rs. 36 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus 
amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an 
additional allotment for the reduction of debt 
and this concludes the disposal of the sums 
which we expect to have in hand on the 
3Ist March next.” 

Revenue in 1935-36.-—Concerning the revenue 
for 1935-36 the Finance Membcr said : 

‘The total revenue, excluding Railways, may 
be at Rs. 00,19 lakhs or Rs. 81 lakhs Jess than 
the revised estimate for the current year,” 

Customs, etc.—‘‘Here I estimate for Rs, 51,92 
lakhs altogether or an increase of Rs. 75 lakhs 
over the revised figures for the current year. 
The main variations are a decline of Rs. 2 crores 

a the import duty on sugar combined with 
increases of Rs. 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
f Rs. 65 Jakhs on the match ecxeise and of 
Ks. 43 lakhs on kerosene and Petrol.” 

1935-36 Expenditure.—‘‘ Expenditure as a 
whole, again .exchiding Railways, stands at 
Rs. 88,69 lakhs showing an increase of Rs, 96 
lakhs which is of course almost entirely due 
to the restoration of the pay cut.” 

Defence.—"‘The Defence Budget shows an 
increase, leaving out of account the pay cut, 
af Ks, 7 Jakhs over the original estimate for this 
year but the partial restoration by His Majesty's 
Government of the pay cuts of British soldiers 
which has necessarily to be applied to British 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, accounts 
for Rs. 5 Jakhs of this. The purely nominal 
“necrease of Rs. 2 lakhs which remains conceals 
dowever a considerably increased provision for 
necessary services and re-equipment which had 
to be postponed during the financial. 
emergency.” 

Reduction of Debt.—‘‘There is only one 
ther item which I wish specifically to mention 
it this stage and that is the provision for the 
‘eduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’ble 
Members are aware, our revised estimates for 
1933-34 and those for the current financial year 
included only Rs. 8 crores for this purpose. 
It is of course a matter of common knowledge 
that 60 per cent. of the Government of India 
debt is attributable to the Railways and it 
seems tu me that it would be imposing too heavy 
a burden on the general Budget to revert to 
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the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior. Revenue.—The estimated revenue for 1986-387 

to 1934-35 before the Railways have resumed was given in the budget speech as Rs. 87,35 

the practice of making a contribution to thejlakhs. 

General Revenues I therefore accept asreasonable; The Finance Member then announced that the 

for the time being the provision of Rs. 3 crores remaining sum of Rs. 1,97 lakhs from 1935-36 

now prevailing but I should like to make it’ would be transferred to a revenue reserve fund 

clear that, in my view, an increased provision! to help out the finances of the first year of Pro- 

for debt reduction ought to be a first chargo on! vincial Autonomy. Ofthe surplus for 1936-37 

re contribution from the Railways in the he said: 

uture,” 

oe : ; , The most insistent demand with which I am 

toe acisions The Finance Bill was subjected onfronted ia the claim for the abolition of the 

Anca id Cedate In the  Legisiallve| emergency taxes upon income, and the House 
Wye knows there exist certain pledges upon this 


On April 5, His Excellency the Viceroy subject given by my predecessor. ‘The com- 
returned the Finance Bill to the Assembly with Plete removal of the present surcharge of one- 
the recommendation that it should be passed in Sixth on income-tax and supertax would cost 
the original form. This the Assembly declined Rs, 2,76 lakhs per annum, while the abolition of 
to do by rejecting the Finance Member’s motion he tax on Incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 


for the restoration of the salt duty to Re, 1-4, 2.000, which, as I said last year, must also be 
by 64 votes to 41. included in the emergency class, would cost 


. : Rs.47lakhs. Itisobviousthat, if weare limited 
The Finance Bill was thereupon certified by ¢o surrendering no more than Rs. crores yearly 
the President and sent to the Council of State in lwe cannot meet the demand for the abolition in 
its original form. ., 'full, But we can go a good way towards it, 
The 1936-37 Budget.—In opening the 1936-iand we propose to abolish the tax on lower 
37 budget the Finance Member announced thatlincomes and to halve the present surcharge 
the final accounts for 1934-35 had exceeded the leaving it in future at one-twelfth. In other 
anticipated surplus of Rs. 327 lakhs and had words, we shall, in the last two years, have 
actually provided a surplus of Rs, 4,95 lakhs, removed surcharges on income-tax and supertax 
The revised forecast for 1935-36 also anticipated by two-thirds, ‘The cost of the proposed reduc- 
a surplus of Rs. 242 Jakhs. Tor 1936-37 the/tion is Rs.1,85lakhsand the surplus for 1936-37 
revenue expected was Rs, 87,35 lakhs, is reduced to Rs, 20 lakhs accordingly. 


Customs, etc.-Here the receipts aro esti- With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand, 
mated at Rs, 54,82 lakhs. This figure presumes we can clearly make no further substantial cut in 
a deterioration of Rs. 1,60 lakhs under the import taxation, and we propose, therefore, to make a 
duty on sugar and an all round improvement! postal concession, which, though inexpensive, 
of Ks. 1,71 lakhs under ofher heads. will, we believe, be generally welcomed, if not 

Expenditure.—The total figure for expendi- gratefully received. This is the increase in 
ture, exclusive of Railways, is Rs. 85,30 lakhs weight of the onc-anna letter from half to one 
showing an increase of Rs. 1,20 lakhs over the tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional 
current year’s revised estimate. ‘half anna for every additional tola. It will cost 

Defence.—The Defence Budget stands at RS. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorb all but 
the figure of Rs. 45,45 lakhs. Of this, however, RS. 2 lakhs of the expected surplus on the Posts 
Rs. 60 lakhs is a special provision for the recons-|4nd Tclegraphs budget. 
truction of Quetta and the replacement of The 1937-38 Budget.—Shortly the story of 
military stores consumed in connection with the the 1937-38 Budget speech was that for the 
earthquake. The ordinary Budget is, therefore, year about to close an anticipated surplus 
ee ae is eae fee aoe : nena of Rs. 6lakhs had turned into a deficit of Rs. 197 

easures. 1€ to Bure tor the present yeir jakhs. This disappointment was largely due 
is Rs. 44,98 lakhs but this includes Ry, 34 lakhs ¢o smaller recei fe frat customs and inoGHietag. 
for Indian Military Service Family Pensions For the year about to open it was shown that 
which, as I explained in dealing with the interest jt was necessary to fill upa gap of Rs. 158 lakhs, 
heads, is omitted from the Defence budget of|which would have been Rs. 342 lakhs except 
next year. The comparable figures for the two'for an amount available in the revenue reserve 
years are therefore Rs. 44,64 lakhs and Rs. fund. 

44,85 lakhs. The real increase is thus Rs, 21 : . 

lakhs and this is more than accounted for by _ Customs.—The budget estimate is Rs. 44,66 
two items. Rs. 5 lakhs represents the rostora- !@khs against the current year's revised of 
tion of the remaining half of the cut in pay of Rs. 46,73 lakhs, in other words, a decrease of 
British soldiers which was not budgetted for in Rs. 2,07 lakhs, If, however, the loss of Rs. 4,26 
1935-36 and Rs. 20 lakhs on increased provision !akhs due to the separation of Burma, is excluded 
for ordnance stores eee oe Geet var arash 

{n regard to the latter I must reiterate the ba phi eadcr do ie ce pe LAR Ata 
warnings which have been given in this connec-| (Te*ast of Rs. 2,19 lakhs, which is distributed 


tion in recent years thatthe present budget Ver & large number of items. 

figures do not represent a new permanent low: Expenditure.—The total figure for expen- 
level of Defence expenditure. The surplus diture, excluding Railways, is Rs. 83,41 lakhs 
stocks of ordnance stores, the existence of which or Rs. 8 lakhs more than the revised estimate for 
in the past has tended to keep down the budget the current year, But as the two Constitutional 
are approaching exhaustion and the time has changes are expected to produce an increase 
now come at which expenditure under this head of Rs. 42 lakhs there is really a net reduction 
must inevitably rise. of Rs. 34 lakhs over the remainder of the field. 
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Interest.—Interest payments show a net 
reduction of about Rs. 87 lakhs, largely due toa 
considerable diminution in ‘‘ Bonus on Post 
Office Cash Certificates.” There is also a saving 
due to the repayment of the 5} per cent. sterling 
loan, but the main benefit of this accrues to 
the Railways and other borrowers. The 
separation of Aden will produce a saving of 
Rs. 20 lakhs a year which accrues to theDefence 
Budget. 


Defence.—The Defence Estimates total 
Rs, 44,62 lakhs. Of this Rs. 43,87 lakhs relates 
to ordinary expenditure and Rs. 75 lakhs to 
expenditure on the rebuilding of Quetta. 


Changes.—The changes ptoposed by the 
Budget are as shown in the Finance Bill. The 
object. of this Bill is to continue for a further 

criod of one year certain duties and taxes 
mposed under the Indian Finance Act of 
1936, which would otherwise cease to have 
effect from Apri] 1, 1937, and to increase import 
and excise duties on silver and sugar, 


Clause 2 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing pro- 
visions regarding salt duty. Tho duty of 
Rs. 1-4 per maund of salt remains liable to an 
additional duty imposed under section 5 of the 
Indian Finance (Supplementary and Extending) | 
Act of 1931. 
_ Clause 8 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on khandsari sugar from ten annas 
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Per cwt. to Rs. 1-5 per cwt., and on sugar other 
han khandsari or palmyra from Rs, 1-5 per 
cwt. to Rs, 2 per cwt. 


Clause 4 provides for an increase in the import 
duty (1) on sugar from Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt. to 
the rate at, which the excise duty is for the 
time being leviable on sugar other than khandsart 
or palmyra plus Rs. 7-4 per cwt. and (2) on 
silver from two annas an ounce to three annas 
an ounce. 


Clause 5 provides for an increase in the 
excise duty on silver corresponding to the 
increase in import duty. 


Clause 6 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the preeene inland 
postage rates with the following alterations. 


(1) Book pattern and sample packets :— 
The present, rate is nine pies for the first five 
tolas and six pies for cvery additional five 
tolas. It is proposed to reduce the rate to 
six pies for the first 24 tolas and three pies 
for every additional 2} tolas., 


(2) Parcels :—It is proposed to eliminate the 
rate of two annas for parcels weighing 20 tolas 
so that all parcels weighing 40 tolas or less will 
be charged four annas. 


Clause 7 provides for the continuance for a 
further period of one year of the existing rates 
of income-tax and super-tax. , 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 
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Rs, Rs. 
REVENUE— 

Customs and Excise 51,22,50,000 49,76,50,000 
Taxes on Income 15, 30,00,000 14,30,00,000 
Salt as a 8,85,00,000 8,25,00,000 
Opium... 47,31,000 49,52,000 
Other Heads 96,865,000 94,04,000 
 ToTAL—PRINCIPAL HEADS .. 76,81,46,000 73,75,06,000 
Railways: Net Receipts (as per Railway Budget).. 31,66,55,000 30,13,74,000 
Irrigation: Net Receipts ma ws sa 29,000 ,01,000 
Posts and Telegraphs: Net Receipts oe ‘ 86,76,000 76,98,000 
Interest Receipts A as ws - é 61,37,000 71,356,000 
Civil Administration .. ‘ 91,87,000 91,73,000 
Currency and Mint sa $c é 97 ,61,000 1,06,49,000 
Civil Works Ss ee aie 33,12,000 34,71,000 
Miscellaneous on ‘i's es ae zs 1,66,92,000 1,41,51,000 
Defence Services fe oe as es as 5,12,1,0000 5,22,10,000 

Provincial Contributions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 

Moots between Central and Provincial Govern- 

ments .. ies a ee os ate ery heals 
Extraordinary Items ais es 20,000 5,07,20,000 
TorTaL REVENUE ..| — 1,18,98,25,000 1,19,41,88,000 
DEFICIT... 1,92 ,03,000 i mais 

TOTAL 1,20,90,28,000 1,19, 41,88,000 
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1936-37. 37-38. 
Rs. Rs, 
EXPENDITURE— 

Direct Demands on the Revenue... or 7 4,18,31,000 3,83,89,000 
Capital Outlay on Salt Works charged to Revenne. 58,000 36,000 

Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) ne se ae pe 31,66,55,000 29,98,92,000 
Trrigation ee ee ee e ee aie 5,54,000 11,35,000 
Posts and Telegraphs .. ee re ‘: “3 83,70,000 79,80,000 
Debt Services .. es: ss a ‘s 12,66,03,000 14,12,22,000 
Civil Administration .. oF ais ‘ 11,05,73,000 10,42,79,000 
Currency’and Mint oe Ga : ee 36,89,000 34,00,000 
Civil Works ee ee be a 2,50,97,000 2,87,23,000 
Miscellaneous .. S44 es sa — 3,94,83,000 3,88,14,000 
Defence Services — es ee of - 50,57,10,000 49,83,92,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments ae ee ae 2,77,57,000 3,15,90,000 
Extraordinary Items .. es es 24 ae 26,48,000 1,19,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE... 1,20,90,28,000 1,19,34,71,000 
7,17,000 

SURPLUS .., 
TOTAL ie 1,20,90,28,000 1,19,41,88,000 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
system in India has operated from time imme- ments is in operation, At intervals of thirty 
morial, It may be roughly formulated thus— ‘ears, more or legs, the land in a given district 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 3 subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent |the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ception may be taken to this statement of ment of the Government of India. Each 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially villago area; wherever the Temporary Settle- 
correct description of the relation between |ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
the Government and the cultivator. The |property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
former gives protection and legal security, The |records of rights made and preserved. Under 
Jatter pays for it according to the value of his the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu: 
holding. The official term for the method pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is duty of assessing the revenue of a district 1a 
‘** Settlement.°’ There are two kinds of settle-|entrusted to Settlement Officers, membera of 
ments in {ndla—Permanent and Temporary.|the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
Under the former the amount of revenue has for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti (:evised edition, 1911):—‘‘ He bas to deter- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro: |mine the amount of the Government demand 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the |and to make a record of all existing rights and 
close of the eightecnth century. It had the |responstbilities in the land. He has a staff of 
effect intended of converting a number of large |experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- ‘are natives of the country, and the settlement 
pying a similar status to that of landowners >f the district assigned to him is a work which 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became ‘ormerly required several years of constant 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 'work. The establishhment of agricultural de- 
became solely responsible for the payment of partments and other reforms have however 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of (led to much simplification of the Settlement 
holding from the State. This system has Officer’s Proceedings, and tea much greater 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater ging in the completion of the Settlements. 
part of Oudh since 1869. 1¢ also obtains in |All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
certain districts of Madras. to the supervision of superior officers, the 
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assessments proposed by him require thesanction varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
of the Government before they become final Government of India were invited in an Infiu- 
in binding: and his judicial decisions may be entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty gross produce as the maximum Government 
of the Settlement Officer to make a record'demand. In reply to this memoria) and other 
of every right which may form the subject of | representations the Government of India 
future dispute, whether affecting the interests | (Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
of the State or of the people. The intention tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 


is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists.’’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the ‘Iemporary Settlemeat land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-holding: 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemin: 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue dircct; in Zemindari tracta the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land 18 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. ‘Ihis latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agrecmeent with very 
Single occupant. ‘The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what wus believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whote of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subscquently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by ‘unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted hy the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum- 
Btances of the holding. Under the Permanent. 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parta 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 


which the incidence of the revenue charge serfs of money-lenders. 


In it was stated that “under the existing 
Practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact’ and ‘‘the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
as a volume; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:—(1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the keynote of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent. of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
esta of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified aad cheap- 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (lL) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the 
people; (¢) a more general resort to reduction 
a ass6ssments in cases of local deterior- 
ation. 


Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
Lions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
ion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Panjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
-Troportion of its revenue from the Jand, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
‘asses. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
if his land in payment of debt. It had the 
ffect of arresting the process by which the 
2=unjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
A good deal of legis- 


Excise. 


lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the worde of the Resolution quoted above), 
“so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
tented, impoverished, and oppressed.’”’ 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the intcrests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabu- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment, In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated :—'* The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
Arst to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay bas been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
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much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leascs."” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to » mini- 
inum of time and procedure. In the cotlec 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
Pursues a generous policy. In times of dla- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 


Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire, 


The literature on the subject Is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information :—* Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,”’ 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
Baden Powell’s “‘ Land Systems of British 
India’; Sir John Strachey’s ‘‘India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,’° (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley’s ‘‘ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British Indla’’? (Mac- 
toillan & Co., 1910), and the Anuual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ej from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating Haquors as one result of British rule 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
wag & source of revenue. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 


There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system »mongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called _ Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 


Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the staves of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
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in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer: 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
hea ei to the State during the term of 
e lease. 


Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Iixcise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract )Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of atill-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Thisis the system that now 

revails over the greater portion of British India. 

he other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance i 
and control of Local Advisory Committees . 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent. Is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent. elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
wo large distilleries inthe Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system, 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 


Exctse. 


always everywhere identical in details. Yet 


brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 

private distilleries in various parts of India. A 

number of breweries has been established, 

mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 4 

light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
on. 


Foreign liquor Is subject to an Import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.v.). It can only be sold under 
a jicense, 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have heen 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda, 

The base used {s the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at taritt rates. 


Drugs.—The narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
catcgories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warchouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 


Opium.—Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and eccremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government ‘Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium {is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption inIndia. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium cxported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent. annually in each subsequent year 
until exports were totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 


Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. ‘This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 


Salt, 
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SALT, 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Nativo rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. ‘Chere are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab; brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders ofthe lesser Rann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
anl at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers. 
excavated in salt strata, some of which! 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200! 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted | 
and evaporated by solar heat, In the Rann! 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhraugadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
Iet into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
seacsalt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 


remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factorics are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Departincnt. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties 
with Native States permit of the free movement 
of salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun. on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
Prevent the smuggling of salt into Britisb Indla. 


From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903,it was reduced to 
Kg. 2; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs, 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 percent., 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8 In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt; were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act X1V 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 44 annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. in April 1936 the 
import duty was reduced to 14 annas per 
maund, while the excise duty remained the 


manufactured by Government Ageney, and the samc. ; 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to, The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
time according to the financial condition of; lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were! introduction of the Impcrial Customs Service in 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency | 1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in| attthe principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were; Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of: reserved for Members of the I. C.8.( 7. ¢., ** Co- 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire: venanted Civilians’). The other two are 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the; reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to: Service. 
the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The' Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
continued fallin exchange compelled the Govern- Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
ment of India to look for fresh sources of revenue members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
and in 1894 five per cent. duties were reimposed,. cies, and (0) by the Secretary of State—19 vacan- 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- Officers in what is known asthe Provincial 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
bance set up by the war. the Government of India, and are usually filled 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the by promotion fromthe subordinate (in the Gov- 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the ernment sense of the word) service, The “‘sub- 
big deficit which had then to be faced. ordinate ’’ staff is recruited entirely in India, 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first imposed in the system, and the present schedule was con- 
India In 1860, in order to meet the financia) solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
levied at the rate of four per cent. ora than agriculture which were exempted. On 
little more than 93d. in the pound on allincomes incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many at the rate of five pics in the rupee, or about 
changes haye from time to time been made Ip | 63d. in the pound; on incomes between 500 and 
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2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1908 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
600 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general acale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 


Income Tax. 


arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision wes 
in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
when the scale was fixed as follows :— 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 


A. Inthe case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association 
individuals not being a registered firm or company :— R 


ATE, 
When the total income {s less than Rs. 2,000. (Vide Footnote.) 


(2) When the total income 1s Rs. 2,000 or upwards, butisless Siz pies in the rupee. 
than Rs. 5,000. 

(3) When the total income {s Rs. 5,000 or upwards, butisless Nine pies in ther upee. 
than Rs. 10,000. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, butisless One in the rupee. 
than Rs. 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, butisless One anna and four pies jn 
than Rs. 20,000. the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, butisless One anna and seven pies in 
than Rs. 30,000. the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 80,000 or upwards, but isless One anna and eleven pies in 
than Rs. 40,000. the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, butisless Two annas and one pie in 
than Rs. 100,000. the rupee. ‘ 

(9) When the total income is Rs. 100,000 or upwards. oe annasa nd two pies in 

e rupee. 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm whatever Two neds and two pies in 

its total income. the rupce. 


N.R.—Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year— 
1931-32 at 12h per cent. 


an 

1932-33 at 25 per cert. 
over the is prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Rs, 1000 
to Rs, 1,999. 


Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Rs. 1,000 to Rs, 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 

Tax at 4 pies fcr the year 1932-33 on the same income. 

The surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate Or in- 
come between Rs. 1,000 and Ks. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge continued in 
1934-35. 

By the 1985-36 budget the surcharge and the rate on incomes between Rs.1,000 and Rs, 2,000 
w sreduced by one-third. By the 1936-37 budget the surcharge was reduced by a further 
third and the tax on incomes below Rs. 2,000 abolished. 


RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income :— 


RATE, 
(1) In the case of every company— 
(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such Nil, 
eXccss. 
(b) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess :— One anna in the rupee. 


(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family :— 


(i) in respect of the first forty-five thousand rupees 


One anna and three pies in 
of such excess. 


the rupee. 


(it) for every ral of the next twenty-five thousand Nii, 
rupees of such exoess, 
(b) in the case of every individual, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company :— 
(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand Nine pies in the rupee. 
rupees of such excess, 
(ii) for every rupee of the ner fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 


(ec) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
Samily, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 
(i) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess, the rupee, 
(st) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess, the rupee. 


Income Tax. 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX—contd. 


(iit) 
rupees of such excess. 


for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 


Two annas and nine pies in 
the rupee. 


(iv) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Three annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
(vi) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
RATES OF SUPER-TAX, RATE, 
Nil, 
(vit) for every rupee of the nert fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
(viii) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
(tz) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas und nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 
(z) forevery rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas und three pies in 


the rupee. 


The h2ad of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him sad they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Counci},’” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 


The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1936-37is Rs. 17,60 lakhs. 
INCOME TAX REPORT. 


Important recommendations arc made in the 
Report that was published late in 1936 of the 
investigation ordered in October 1935 of the 
Indian income-tax system. 

The investigation was made by Khan Bahadur 
J. B. Vachha, C.1.K., Commissioner of Income 
Tax in Bombay, and Messrs. C. W. Aucrs and 
8. P. Chambers, of the British Inland Revenue 
Department. 

The investigators had to report upon the 
system in all its aspects, the incidence of the 
tax and the efficiency of its administration. 
They made an_ extensive tour throughout 
British India, and received written representa- 
tions from numerous public bodics. 


The Report covers a wide ficld and makes 
numerous recommendations. Among the most 
important is that the post of a Chicf 
Commissioner of Income Tax should be created 
for the co-ordination of administration of 
income tax throughout British India. Other 
important recommendations arc that all 
assessments should be subject to appeal; that 
Assistant Commissioners with appcllate juris- 


HISTORY OF 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26tn June 1893, and Act VII1 of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and sllver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees; but in the following year it seemed that 
Coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchaing the 
silver reyuired, and paying for it mainly with 
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diction should be relieved of all administra- 
tive duties; and that for second appeals an 
All-India tribunal consisting of six persons, 
with a jurisdiction replacing that of the High 
Courts, should be up. 


Income-tax officers are criticised for not 
showing enough consideration for the con- 
venience of taxpayers, but on the other hand 
taxpayers themselves are found to be unpunctual 
and negligent. There are criticisms of adminis- 
trative methods, but it is emphasised, on the 
other hand, that evasion of tax is all too common, 
In this connection it is recommended that a 
statutory obligation should be placed upon every 
person in reccipt of an income of taxable amount 
to make a return. Important recommendations 
arc also made in connection with foreign incomes, 
agricultural income, leave salarics, the adoption 
of the slab system instead of the step system 
partnerships, Hindu ‘undivided familics,’ 
computation of income, the income of wives, 
allowances for Machinery depreciation, ‘‘ carry- 
forward of business losses,’’ legal avoidance of 
tax, and double taxation relicf. 


THE COINAGE. 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the followmg month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 8ist March 1910 
jocluding the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be Kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold gecurities, The Gold 
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Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1907 that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 


Gold. 


Since 1870 there had becn no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 


A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
cstablishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated :—Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he. may receive from the Master of the Mint 


in 
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curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the triai of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Boirnbay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed | 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of ' 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was tuken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the: 
sovereign. AJtogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, . 
were struck at tho Bombay Mint. The actual: 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,205,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties! 
in supplying the necessary staff. 


The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established | 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact-' 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a. 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars’ 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 ‘but the buying and sclling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
. process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 





Mints and Coinage. 


Silver. 


The weight and fineness ofthe silver coin 
are :— 





FINE 
SILVER | ALLOY |'TOTAL 





| grains. | grains.|grains, 
Rupee .. : | 165 15 180 
| 
Half-rupee EA : 82% 7k 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece .. 41; 32 45 
Kighth of a rupee or | 
2-anna piece 208 | lt 224 


One rupee 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling= 80,4 grains of fine silver. 


One rupee shillings 2 °0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 


Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 


| into the Madras and Bombay residencies by 


Act XXII of 1844. 


The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 


in 1835. It was as follows :--- 
Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna 200 
Pice or quarter-anna , af 100 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 
Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna ite .. Sd} 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows :— 


Standard Diameter 
weightin in milli- 
grains troy. metres. 
Pice .. 75 25°4 
Half-pice 37% 21°L5 
ic .. 25 17°45 
Nickel. 


The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of anickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna picce should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, whichhas a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19°8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The teo-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation, 
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The Currency System. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian Currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But withthe opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
oxceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the financesofthe Government. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every yearin London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rnpee fell inits gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to tuke 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Il. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposa 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovercign 
ahould be made a legaltender and a current coin 
in Indie: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
#0 that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side inIndia. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
rapees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise aboveone shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they wereto have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


The result was that the gold value of | 


Closing the Mints.—The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report if 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all} internal transnetions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon aa circutmstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold atthe rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry lowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


STANDARD. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
[India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. ‘The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovercigns soon 
came back to the treasurics, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold minut was not setup. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
fnvested in British securities. ‘These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never conteme 
plated by the FowlerCommittee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That ia to say, the Secretary of State. 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the pslicy of encouraging an active gold 
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circulation to support the gold standard, gold | for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing | Bills, and it would firm up ; nieantime he would 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of | finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
State declared his intention of sclling Council Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one that the stoppage of the sales of Councila was 


shilling fourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Kgyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in tne Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.—This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 


not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
| The Government of India refused aud exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certaiy 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
| the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
| to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
| sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
| and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
! were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
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{ndiain 1907, and the general financial strin- | sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
gency all over the world which followed the | tender at the rate of fliteen rupecs tothe sov- 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused | ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- | exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
ber. This was one ofthe occasionscontemplated, | import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
in a diti¢drent form, by the Kowler Committee | Bills at gold point in London; it was prevented 
when it} proposed the formation of the Gold : from falling below gold point by the sale of 
. Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy ,; Steriing Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
colning of rupees in India and the amount in the ; cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in | was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
Hquid form, nor was the time an opportune one ! only a limited gold circulation; some people 
for the realisation of securities, Moreover the | invented for it the novel term of the gold 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use | exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed ; of India. It was described by one of the most 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient | active workersinit asa “limping standard.”’ 


Il. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


lent out at low rates of interest to the London 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 


many critics of the system. Some hankered for 


» return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited salea of Council Bills 
us forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
tiirected against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. Thesecriticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing itin gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Ourrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in exceas of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 


until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiier 
dicta of asmall Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
exciuded, and on which London banking infiu- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in Zhe Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for colning purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee, 

New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 


Currency and the War. 


amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half | 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver | 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be | 
abolished ; that Reverse Councilsshould be sold ; 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be | 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 

Indian representatives out of three on the | 
Tinance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 

mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- | 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general | 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘‘ not ; 


guilty, but do not do it again.”” They gave a ! 
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passing commendation to the idea of a Stato 
Bank. Sir James Regbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
ininute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the extcn- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovercign or 
the half sovercign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report wasinthchands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Somcimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end cf January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banke, and a net sum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by 2llstudents of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade andexpenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could he financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities intheUnited Kingdom. 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


V. THE 1919 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy puraued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to ad vise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27} pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven: 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to mect the demand: 


Rise in Exchenge.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased ata price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence :— 

Minimum Rate 

for Immediate 

| Telegraphic 
Transfers. 


4% 





Date of Introduction. 


3rd January 1917 | 
28th Auzust 1917 | 5 
12th Apri} 1918 6 
13th May 1919 | 8 
12th August 1919 ‘ | 


15th September 1919 


to 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 10 

2 
22nd November 1919 2 
2 


12th December 1919 


COMMITTEE. 


curtency. It satip 1919 and reported towards 
the end ofthe year. Its main recommendations 
are stimmarised below :— 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indlan currency system, 
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(44) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupce, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 


(aii) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanentinjury from the fixing of exchange at 
0 high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fel} in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(wii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for mecting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viti) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex. 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Goveinment control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
eterling. 

(z) ‘The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be atthe rate 
of Ra. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11°30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
Interna! circulation. 

(vi) Ifsilverrisesfor morethana brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situationshould 
be met by al! other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issuc. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills; (0) abstentionfrom purchase of 
silver ; (¢) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absalutelv neces- 
sary to purchase ailver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 7 

(zit) Council Drafts are primarily sold not : 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for | 
the Homechargesin the wider sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sel) drafts to meet all 
trade demands; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate | 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 








{ 
: 


| 
| 


being fixed from time to time on the basis of the | 


Lhe 1919 Committee. 


The Government of Indiashould be authorised 
to aunounce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weckly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom. 


(ziti) The Import and export of gold to and 
from toe should be free from Government 
control, 


(ziv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Keserve should 
be 40 per cent. of the gross circulation. 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India ehould be limited to 2U crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governinents comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Curreacy Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford « suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal! fiduciary issue as 
Joans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
jng the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be dehbasement in another form. 
In order tu attain these ends tt was tmperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government waa 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. Tor reasons 
given in the reportthey fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not, 
unanimous : an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalal, of Bombay, appended 

| a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses :— 


(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 
(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
y the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 
(c) Free and unfettered imports and exporte 


b 


sterling oat of shipping gold to India. At ; by the public of silver bullion and silver coins, 


present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


(a) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains Of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal! tender 


The Two Shilling Rupee. 


(e) Aslong asthe price of silver in New York 
ja over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
orate silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 


(f) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


The fundamentalrecommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should belinked to | 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis. But it is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
therupee were to be maintained ,and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be oneat which theGovernment 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing stlver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
Sie in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. tn the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council : 
Bills at gold export pointin London to prevent | 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
ann the sale of Reverse Councils in Indis at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 
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tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(kh) ‘* Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 1s. 329-32d. The proceeds of ‘‘ Reverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s. 43-32d. per rupec. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Currency Report wassigned the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorinthe situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence, 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
arising exchangestimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse, 


Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 


Difficulties Accentuated.—In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government In raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficultiescf the situation. There 
was a severe commerciel crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buysr of Indian cotton, and when her 


merchants not only stopped buying but began | 


to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was | 


severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 

revious year. The expectations of a revival in 

he buying power of the Continent which were 
held in carat quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 


Confession of Failure.— Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence halfpenny, They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
lNquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced giganticspeculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 

ortions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
akhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
otls and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold.—The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
mentannounced thatinstead of trying to stabilise 
' the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practicaleffect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
alwaystwopence orthreepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


The Fall in Exchange. 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether, Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures.—Apart from the effort to 
stabilise exchange, whichhad such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year al! restrictions 
on the movement of the preclous metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of thisintention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of thése coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rato of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. YFurther, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public, 


Results.—It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence In 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import tradc in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade gnd gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


VII. 


These unfortunate experiments induced ao 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. She currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the fleld, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 


lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself. 


round about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 


that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee.| gion aro aummarisod in the actual ve 


Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract. 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. ‘The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater  elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Counci] Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. Butas the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925, Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
fy criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to Indla— 
was Rs. $5 crores of rupees. (Covernment sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council! Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in Ind{a and set off 
by paymentsin London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note Issue 
and the silver token currency. 


COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in Indla 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. Tt sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. - 


The main recommendations of this Commis- 
port in tho 
following terms, and they are textually repro- 
duced in order that they may be above question:—~ 


(1) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
Tupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 


(ii) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
jishment of a Central Banking system. 


(iit) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 


(47) Detailed recommendations ure made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank, 


(x) ‘The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect. to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 


(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of tho profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 


(vit) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govorn- 
ment Treasuries. 


(viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guarantced by 
Government. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-Gencral in Council. A suggestion |; 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(iz) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determincd with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 


(zt) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
ag to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monctary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested, 


(zi) The Icgal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 


(zit) Government should offer ‘Con tap” 
Bavings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 


(ziti) ‘The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by Jaw into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
Maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand, 


(ziv) One-rupee notes should be 
duced and sicud be full legal tender. 


(av) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
moncy, i.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

(zvi) ~No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupec. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

(zviui) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent. of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent. of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent. within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at Icast one-half should be held in 
India. 


(viz) The silver holding In the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional pericd of ten years. 


(7x) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The ‘‘ created ’’ 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 


(sti) <A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


re-intro- 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues, 


(axit) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 


(xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
Ieft free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find eunducive to smooth working. 


(axiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
Sn system of purchase by public tender in 

ndia, 


(xxv) The cash balances of the Government. 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 


(zrvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than Ist January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1981. 


(axvvi), “During the transition period the 
currency authority (7.e., the Government until 
the transfer of Keserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to scll gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 


(xaviti) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1s. 6d. 

(cxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post oflices. 


(zxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 


(zaxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 


A Minute of Dissent.— Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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ixchange Standard, but which was in effect 
po standard at al]. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Impcrial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
wold. At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and = sixpenee gold by 
April 1925. He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and = fourpence. 
Wis conclusions were stmmarised fn the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


‘*T Jook upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. T am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken toensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave aporehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1s. 6d. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which 1s difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresce to-day. Lut the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to: become unattractive and Jess remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable—an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and thelr pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of 1s. 


6d., the steps that | 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended.” 


A Survey.—The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only If they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases sirce 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers’ Maguzine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position, The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There {s here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposcd by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked :-- 


* What was the standard thus established ? 
It is gencrally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it) by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel] Abrahams, who described it 
as a ‘limping standard.’ The ‘Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, {ft 
was 2 standard of sterling exchange.’ Later 
they show that ‘the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard Is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency......Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic. ”* 


** However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war, The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £37,962,466. But it 
had three great disadvantages: it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it} placed the Indlan 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges. 
tive comment: ‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections.’ 


“ There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first break In the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 


the Currency Authority will have to take to! Government of India had either to raise the 


maintain exchange at this rate may deplete price of Council 


Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issuc. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver, The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committce, to stabilise the rupee 
at a newratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there 1s no room to doubt that the rupec 
would have returned to its ‘ permanent’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was ubandoncd in  Scptember, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a Iegal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and, one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 


Government, and at present that policy can be | 


found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control.’ 


The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned contidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 


Scheme for Gold  Currency.—In the 
course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold _ bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
alarge body of Indian opinion, hag insistently 
demanded, The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest valuc. 


The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
aftcr a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertuke to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee lIcgal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixcd amount. The scheme involved the 


In short, it was to establish the rule | 


Commission. 


disposal of 200 crores of silver rupecs, or 687 
Million fine ounces, ia ten years; the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
| Gost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
| of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a crore to 
| 1°12 crore. 


This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed cxamination, and rejected on 
| grounds which are convincing, The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
fof the amount and time of the gold demand 
|are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
ithis £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
{normal absorption for the arts, hoards, cte,, 
i would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
| the rates of interest, and gold ptices, throughout 
lthe world. The reaction on the silver market 
from the dcthronement of the rupce and _ realiga- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
' Still does a large business. Moreover, the 
| capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
|and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
| Rs. 3 crores a year, 


| The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
| ties in London and New York established beyond 
‘doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
; to precipitate any currency reform that would 
‘ violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
{however desirable that reform might be in 
‘itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
;every nerve to supply India with the funds 
;She might require for her own development, 
(it could hardly be cxpectcd to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
[silver markcts. But whilst on these grounds 
|the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
'of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
| currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
ito the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 


| 
A Gold Bullion Standard.—The currency 
; system recommended by the Commission is a 
| gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
‘Obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
i currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
llimit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantitics 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
jis “that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
| India should remain as at present the currency 
/note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
' of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
| into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.’’ In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
, mission were powerfully influenced by two 
ifactors—the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 


This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlincs should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. Indla 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that: end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfics all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonctization of the sovercign 
to which a scntimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thercto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 


We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. ‘ The 
obligation ig to convert the currency, vot merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . . it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.”” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedurc thereat. 


The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows :— 


Paper Currency Reserve. 


Rs. Crores. 
Silver coin ee 77:0 
Silver bullion .. 7:7 
Gold coin and bullion «, 22°98 
Rupee securities . «» 57°71 
Sterling securities . 21°0 
185°1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupec.) 


Their constitution on April ; 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at present 
to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities, 


In theory the two reserves fuifll entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on cofning, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action {is closely interlocked, and the first Hine 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commisston’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified jn 
recommending that the two shall be amalgamat- 
ed. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent. of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent. 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12°8 per cent. should be 
raised to 20 per cent. as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent. in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 


The proposal to bring the combined Reserva 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 


The Ratio—tThe majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence ; 
the Secretary of State for India accep thelr 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 


One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
| and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other leyislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditiona 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. JT must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise In silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government | Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible | of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
blow on trade; after it was abandoned in Sept- | India—seventy per cent. of the whole population 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling | there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 


and threepence sterling and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the intluence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was onc shilling and fourpence — sterling ; 


in Ocober, 1924 one and sixpence sterling ; 
With the rise in the | 


and one and four gold. 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1925, and has re- 
anained there. 


It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rnpee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had. been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us tho issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session. 
T cannot conceive of any parallel to such 
_ procedure in any country.” 


It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 


opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio | 


of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically wnanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
itics. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attaincd a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at Jarge, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the intercsts of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures, 

The truth, J suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence; no 


ratio could be operative for over 9, year without 


inducing this result. ut it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 


! the land revenue they pay to Government, The 
| ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
; tion of academic principle, butisa matter of 
i expediency, 


Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
1 economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way houss ; 
‘the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
jand gixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
| and fourpence. The change would be imme. 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ;. there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. 1 omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the iudustrial 
and commercial interests involved. No one 
‘who realises the sensitiveness of the Tndian 
' market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
| contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
'fecling akin to dismay, The balance of advan- 
‘tage lies with stabilisation at one and six; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
‘price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
‘the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 


| 

The Note Issue.—Before the war there 
; Was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
i token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
| since the breakway from the accepted gold 
;standard this obligation has {mposed serious 
i difficultics on the currency. It drove it into 
I the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
;from the famine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
i heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in pricey as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
{tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 43d, an ounce, The 
‘removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
i mission gay, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. ‘* No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notcs convertible into gold bars for all 
_purposes, 8 more solid right of convertibility 
ita attached to them than they have ever 




















| had siace silver ceased to be a reilable standard 


of value.” Both proposition can be 


| accepted in their entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
in the status of the note itself ; 1t was always con- 

| vertible on demand.; but from increased facili- 
tles for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as exper}- ; with branches in other parts of India, whose 


ence was gained. 


We can therefore endorse | main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 


the conclusion of the Commission that the best : the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to - four, not one and six. 
establish confidence in their practical converti- | 


bility, ‘‘and this confidence has been secured not | 


so much by a legal obligation to encash them 
ut currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
Jess attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 


transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 


The Commission therefore propose that whilst 


i} 
4 
1 
f 
1 


1 
4 


the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 


the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 


be issued by the Centra! Bank, and coincidentally - 
u : 4 to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 


the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issucd. The 
Jegal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 


In August 1026 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines Jaid down in the Report. Atthe re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and thatthe papers 


, a 3,7 ; were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial ' gure was postponed until the 1927 session, On 


November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notification to the following effect :— 


“After considcring the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India tn Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 


Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessury. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 


give Jegal tender moncy, eithcr notes of smaller ; mendations will be introduced in the Indian. 


denominations or silver rupees, at its option; 


but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply - 


rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
lis. 400 crores. There are Ks. 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of fits redundant stock, It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freelng. the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 


The reception of the Report followed very 
Closely the lincs indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
sidcrable genet strongest in Western India 
but share 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were go 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 


convinced that one 


' Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 


The new Ratio.—So far from closing the 
‘ discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
‘ considerable interests in the country being 
shilling and  sixpence 


‘ was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 


; agricultural 
i prolonged and disastrous readjustment. 


i 
' 
' 
‘ 
i 
1 
i 
i 


, 
1 
1 


in other parts of the country, against ° 


i 
t 
1 


i 
! 


standard, and the establishment of an organi-— 


sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 


without 

These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupecs three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or. 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 


Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate. World trade depression in the 
last few years mide it increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficultics were solved 
when Great Britain went offthe Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 


industries could bear 


sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
commercial gold from India had begun to 


show their effects, and on December 30 the T.T. 
rate had risen to 1/6 3, compared with 1/533 


1 on September 18. 


The characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
ate shown below: 
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THE RESERVE BANK. 


The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Reserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 :— 


Whereas itis expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 


And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 


But whereas it is expedient to make tcm- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to nake it possible to frame permanent measures; 


It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 


(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common geal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital.—(1) The original share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 


(2) Separate registers of sharcholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the arcas served by 
those registers, as defined in the First Schedule, 
and shares shall be transfcrable from one 
register to another. 


(3) A shareholder shall be qualifled to be regis- 
tered assuch in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of business 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register; and no 
person who is not— 


(a) domiciled in India and cither an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 


(b) a British subject ordinarily resident In 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty 
or 


(c) & company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Sovcicties Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 


or a scheduled bank, or a’corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having ~a branch in British India, 
shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to be quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 


(4) The Governor-General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazctte of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (ce) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 


(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be as 
follows, namely :— 


(a2) to the Bombay register—-one hundred 
and forty Jakhs of rupees; 


(b) to the Calcutta register—one hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees; 


(c) to the Delhi register—-one hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. 


(¢d) to the Madras register—seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 


(e) to the Rangoon register—thirty lakhs of 
rupees: 


Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupecs, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 


A Committec consisting of two elected meim- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official meinbers of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shares, 


(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares; and, 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom the shares shall be 
ullotted. 


(7) If the number of such applicants is less 
than one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot’ the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
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balf of such remaining shares to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter as tg the balance to the various 
applicants in such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


($) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors secking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 


(9) If, after al] applications have been mct in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shal] be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned, 


(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any shares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 


(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 


Increase and reduction of share capital 
-—~(1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendation of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be determined 
by the Bank in General meeting, 


(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and shall be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capita), 


(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of the shares constituting 
the original share capital shall apply to the 
allotment of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the allotment of such additional shares. 


The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere. 


The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
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may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directcd 
or required to be done by the Bank in generat 
meeting. 


(1) The Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely :— 


(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appojnted by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf, 


(o) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 


(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the sharcholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely :--- 


(i) for the Bombay register—two Directors ; 


(tt) for the Calcutta register—two Direc- 
tors: 
(iti) for the Delhi register—two Directors ; 
(tv) for the Madras register-—one Director .; 
©) for the Rangoon register—one Jirector, 
an 


(@) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General in Couneil, 


(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Gevernor 
General in Council. 


(3) A Deputy Governorand the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 


Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. 


(4) The Governoranda Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall be cligible for 
re-appointment. 


A Director nominated under clause (b) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for flve years, or thereafter until 
his successor shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 


A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council. 


(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of, the Board. 


Local Boards.—(1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the First Schedule, and shall consist of—- 


' (a) five members elected from amongst 
‘themselves by the sharcholders who are regis- 
. tered on the register for that area and are 
_ qualified to vote, and 
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(6) not more than three members nominated; (1) No personimay be a Director ora member 
by the Central Board from amongst the ahare- of a Local Board who-~ 
holders registered on the register for that area,; (q) ig a salaried government. official or a 
who may be nominated at any time. ;salaried official of a State in India, or 


Provided that the Central Board shall in! (6) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se-!an insolvent, or has suspended payment or 
curing the representation of territorial or econo-' has compounded with his creditors, or 


mic interests not already represented, and in ‘ . 

. . e Sf y : 
particular the representation of ageicuttural| | (°) be found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
interests und the interests of aboperative! : 
banks. | (ad) is an officer or employee of any bank, 


(2) Atan election of members of a Local | OF 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been (e) is a direetor of any bank, other than a 
registered on the register for that arca, for a | bank which is a society registered or deemed 
period of not less than six months ending with! to be registered under the Co-operative Societies 
the date of the election, as holding five shares; Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 


shall have one vote, and each shareholder 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject 


fo ¢ aximur o es, i such votes | . i 
‘Oo & maximum of ten votes, and such votes | same mercantile firma, or are directors of the same 


may be exercised by proxy appointed on cach 
occusion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a sharcholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 


(3) The members ofa Local Board shall hold 
Office until they vacate it under sub-section (6) 
and, subject to tho provisions of section 10, 
shall be cligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
ag the case may be. 


(4) Atany time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election.to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 


(5) On the issue of such direction the Loca] 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a fist of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on which 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not less than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the clection. 


(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there- 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate oflice, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed olfic 
on that date. 


(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 


persons. as the case may be. to be Directors! ramawed 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 


ter for the area for which the Board is consti- 
tuted. 


(8) A Vocal Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred toit and shall perform such 
duties as the Board may by regulations, 
delegate to it. 


80) 


in force in British India relating to co-operative 


societies. 


(2) No two persons who are partners of the 


private company, or one of whom is the general 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile firm of whieh the 
other js a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time, 


(8) Nothing in clause (), clause (d@) or clause 
(¢) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
orto a Deputy Governor or to the Director 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-seetion (1) 
of section 8. 


(1) The Governor General in Council taay 
remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy 
Governor or any nowinated or elected Director. 

Provided that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (4) or clause (¢) of 
sub-section (1) of seetion 8 this power shall be 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the 
Central Board in that behalf by a= majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. 


(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (6) or clause (e)of sub-section (1) of section 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 


lthe date of his nomination or election, he is 


not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General in 
Council he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. 


(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- 


e| Move from office any Director, and the Central 
‘| Board shal] remove from office any member of a 


Local Board, if such Director or member becomes 
subject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board 
ar eeaging to hald office imder the 
foregoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 
of a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
for which his appointment was made. 


(5) The appointment, nomination or election 
as Director or member of a Local Board of any 
person who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
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nless, within two months of the date of his 
appointment, nomination or election, he ceases 
to such member, and, if any Director or member 
of a Local Board is elected or nominated as a 
member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as from the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case May be. 


(6) A Director may resign his office to the 
Governor General in Council, and @ member of a 
Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant. 


(1) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
infirmity or otherwise is rendercd incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of his appointment, the Governor 
General in Council may, after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another person tc 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank. 


(2) fan elected Directoris forany reason un- 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the clected members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
- their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director. 


(38) Where any casual] vacancy in the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occurrence of a vacaney in the office 
of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the elected 
members of the Local Board, 


(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs in thie 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors. 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vacancy, ifany,in the Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an clected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-section (3) shall 
be filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section’ 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) <A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section (4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened by the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
vernor to convenc a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 
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for him, shall preside at meetings of the Centra? 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 


General Meetings.—(!) A gencral meeting 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six wecks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a generai 
meeting May be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time: 


Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 


(2) The sharchoklers present at a gencral- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 


(3) Every sharcholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and cach shareholder 
who has been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
‘demanded each sharcholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes nay be 
exercised by proxy appointed on cach occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
‘hn accordance with this Act, 


(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
xovernor or Deputy Governors shall be appuint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine, 


(3) ‘The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nomninated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their suecessors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4), 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months aftcr the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elect- 
ed in the Manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
sae be treated as if they comprised one register 
only, 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
\order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 
‘with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
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bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 


to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
% but shall not. exercise any right under sub- 
seetion (7) of that section, 


Business.—The Bank shall be authorized 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely :— 


(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
the Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ients, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 


(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in Tndia and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace; 


(») the purchase, sale and 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a= provineial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 


(ec) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securitics of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of prace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to schie- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
than the equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 


(?) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (including treasury bills) 


drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank; and 


(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kiagdom ; 


(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and_ provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in forcein British India ; 

(6) gold or silver or documents of title to 
the same ; . 


rediscount of | 
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} (ce) such bills of exchange and promissory 
| notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
; by the Bank ; 

(¢) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
by documents of title to goods which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit: or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops ; 











(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 


(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
tat its own offices or agencies and the making, 
‘issue and circulation of bank post bills ; 


(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
; within ten years from the date of such purchase; 


(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
| Government of India or of a Local Government 
:oOf any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
ludia as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in) Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board : 


on ee tr ere 
$a 





Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 


Provided further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that— 


(a) the total value of such securities shal! 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits; 


(b) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve und and two-fifths of the liabilities 


of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 
(c) the value of such securities maturing 


after ten years shall not exceed the aggreyate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 


(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 


Gee 
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(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of: or promissory note does not bear the signature 


State in Couneil, the Governor General in Council | 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the | 
following kinds of business, namely :— 


(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver ; | 


{ 
(6) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody | 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company ; 
(c) the colleetion of the proceeds, whether | 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities | 
or shares ; 
(¢) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
riskof the principal, by bills of exchange payable | 
either in India or elsewhere ; 


(ec) the management of public debt ; | 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and | 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 


the acting as agent or correspondent of a bank, 
which is the principal curreney authority of any 
country under the Jaw for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 


(14) the borrowing of money for a period) 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of | 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of | 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed | 
under this clause from any person in India; 
other than a sechedwe bank, or from any person: 
outside India other than a bank which is the: 
principal currency authority of any country | 
under the Jaw for the time being in force in that 
country: 


Provided further that the total amount of | 
such borrowings from persons in India shall! 


not at any time exceed the amount of the share | 
capital of the Bank ; 


(15) the making and issue of bank 
subject to the provision of this Act ; and 


(16) generally, the doing of all such matters | 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- | 


quential upon the exercise of its powers or the | 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 
When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 


where the powers and functions of the Central 


notes | 


of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank ; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against the various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section: 


Provided that a committee of the Board er the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without pricr consultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 


Forbidden Business.—Save as otherwise 
provided in se*tions 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 


(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any cotnmercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire in the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided that 
all such interests shall be disposed of at the 
atliest’ possible moment ; 


(2) 


purchase its own snares or the shares to 


l any other bank or of any co™npany, or grant 


, 


loans upon the security of any such shares ; 


(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
Wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
nises and residences for its officers and servants ; 


(4) make loans or advances ; 


(5) draw or accept bills pavable otherwise 
than on demand ; 


(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts. 


Central Banking Functions. 
The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 


for aceount of the Secretary of State in Council 


and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 


Board under this section have been delegated | to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the! to carry out their exchange, remittance and 


Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special | 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit | 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (2) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (8) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17.— 


(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of exchange or promissory notes specified in 
sub-clause (a) or (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
{b) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 


other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 


(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 


tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money. remittance, exchange and banking 


transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall prevent the Governor General in Council 
orany Local Government from carrying on 
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money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may held at such places such balances as they 
may require. 


(2) The Governor General in Council and cach 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans, 


(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 


(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or any 
Local Government is a party shall be laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Local 
Gavernment before its local Legislature also. 


Bank Notes.—(1) The Bank shal) have the 
Sole right to issuc bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
(Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
the Governor Gencral in Council], and the pro- 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued cither by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to hank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 


Issue Department.—(1) ‘The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in an 
Tasué Department which shall be separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in section 34. 


(2) The Issuc Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Reserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Governor (General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Central 
‘Board. 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 
recommendations made by the Central Board. 


(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Council, 
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(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
Tndia or bank note: 


Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor Creneral in Council 
prescribe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
refunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 


The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
vf any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it. 


(t) Ifin the opinion of the Governor General 
in Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notifleation in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to be super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be catrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 


(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the Board. 


No person in British India other than the 
Rank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, Make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the 
payment of money payable to beareron demand 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 


Provided that cheques or drafts, including 
hundis, payable to bearcr on demand or other- 
wise May be drawn on a person's account with 
a banker, shroff or agent. 

(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 


‘May extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 


note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed, 


(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted exeepé on complaint made by the 
Bank, 
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Assets of the Issue Department. 


(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist. of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 


(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fiiths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 


Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less tha 
forty crores of rupees in value. 


(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clanse (a) or sub-clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18: 


Provided that the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus « sum of ten crores of rupees. 


(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
. coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 


(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies : 


Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the asscts. 


(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may be held as part of 
the assets shall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely :— 


(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 


(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not excceding ninety days ; 


(c) government securities of the United | 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 


Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securitics may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that. 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding | 
anything contained in section 17. | 


Liabilities of the Issue Department.—(1) The| 
Nabilities of the Issue Department shall be: 
an amount equal to the total of the! 
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amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 


(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the lst day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
xeneral in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council, 


On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee sccuri- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. ‘he coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33: 


Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 


Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 


(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 53, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities : 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 


‘ securities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such paymont shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33. 


(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
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the greater the Governor General in Council | 


shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bunk may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not excceding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fiftcen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative: 


Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 


(2) In respect of any period during which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “‘pre- 
scribed by sub-scction (2) of section 33; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent. of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent. per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 


Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent. per 
annum, 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupecs, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or by delivery to 
the Governor General in Council under that 
section. 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 


(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or otker coins which are legal tender under 
the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any tite fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 


Obligation to sell sterling.—The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
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Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee: 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds, 


Obligation to buy sterling.—The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee: 


Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to scll an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds: 


Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment uniess the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made, 


Cash reserves of scheduled banks.—(1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
Maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five per cent, of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent. of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 


Explanation.-—For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing— 


(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 


(6) the total amount held in Indiain cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 


(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 


(dq) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 


(e) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates: 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is road eld in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
poser of the bank and its branches, the 

ank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 
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(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be Mable 
to pay to the Bankin respect of each such day 

enal interest at a rate three per cent. above 
he bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent. above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 

uent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum, 


(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of onc hundred rupees for cach day 
during which the failure continues, 


(6) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court: having jurisdiction in the area where 
an ollice of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to. the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases. 


(G) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which— 


(2) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aygregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 


(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 


and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate valuc of whose paid-up 
capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 


The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from  sche- 
duled banks under that section. 


The Bank may require any provincial co- 
apeérative bank with which it has any transac- 
‘ions under section 17 to furnish the return 
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referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 


Agreement with the Imperial Bank— 
(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
in Council, and shall be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
flve years’ notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
| Third Schedule : 


Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit. 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the [ssue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be terminated. 


(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 


General Provisions. 


The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve Fund. 


After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent. per annum 
{on the share capital as the Governor General 
{in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 
to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council: 


Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less than that amount 
Shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 


(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be Hable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains : 
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Provided that nothing in this section sha} 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 


(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be ‘Interest on Securities.’’ 


The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 


1) Not Jess than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general mecting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 


(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, if s0 appointed, shall 
hold office only until that mecting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the first 
annual general mecting after their respective 
elections : 


Provided that any casual vacancy in the 


office of any auditor elected under this section : 


may be filled by the Central Board. 


Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 


Every auditor shall be supplicd with a copy t¢ 


of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with the 
accounts and vouchers’ relating thereto; 
and every auditorshall have alist delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointed 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account- 
ants or other persons to assist him in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
oe examine any Director or officer of the 
nk, 


(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case May be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet contaihing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have called for any explana- 
tion cr information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any such report made to the 
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shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 


Returns.—(1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmjt to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notifleation in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published weekly in the 
Gazette of India. 


(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor Gencral in Couneil shall cause sach 
accounts and report to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 


(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the - 
name, address and cvoccupation of, and the 
number of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 


Agricultural Credit Department.--‘The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit: Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be— 


(a) to’ maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
}Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
‘operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
ions. 


(>) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
banks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit, 


(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely :— 


(a) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 


(6) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 


| Bank. 
(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 


sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
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to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 


nent basis for the Indian monetary system anid 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard if shall report its views to the Governor 
(feneral in Council. 


(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
tine require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 


Local Board within a specified time, not being | 


less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe. giving particulars of all shares on the 
said register of which he is the owner, 


(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in his name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 


(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that) he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 


(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him under sub- 
“pection (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code, 


(5) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to alfect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank. 


(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
under this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area tor which 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 


(1) Nothing inthe Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shaJl apply tothe Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct, 


(2) In such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent. and twenty-five per cent. 
respectively ; 


Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent. for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 


(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of:alving effect to the provisions of this Act, 


The Reserve Bank. 


(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
| the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
| Fegulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely :— 


| (a) the holding and conduct of elections 
‘under this Act, including provisions for the 
| holding of any elections according to the prin- 
‘ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 


(6) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
‘regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
| election or regarding the validity of elections; 


(ec) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares inay be held and transferred, 
‘and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
, and duties of shareholders ; 

t 


| (d) the manner in which general meetings 
‘shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 


exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(f) the manner in which the business of the 


Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 


(7) the conduct of business of Local Boards 


land the delegation to such Boards of powers 


and funetions ; 


(h) the delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank ; 


(i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees ; 


(j) the constitution and management of 
_statf and superannuation funds for the officers 
land servants of the Bank ; 


(%) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 


(2) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use; 


(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 


(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 


(0) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank; 


(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks ; 


(g) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 


(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Bank. 


The Res 


(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment. 


In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely :— 


“11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
of on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.’’ 


The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, tho 
Indiun Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed, 


In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “Royal” 
the worda “Reserve Bank” shall be inserted. 


The Reserve Bank began work with the opening 
of the financial year 1935-36. ‘The Bank made a 
net profit of Rs. 53,42,100 for the year ended 
December 31, 1936. 


Of this amount, Rs. 17,50,000 will be utilised 
for payment to sharcholders of a dividend! 
at the rate of 3k per cent. per annum, being the 
cumulative rate fixed by the Governor Gene-| 
ral in Council. ‘This leaves a surplus of 
Ks. 35,92,100 for payment to the Governor 
General in Council, in accordance with the 
Reserve Bank Act. 


Under Section 22 of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, the Central Board of Directors are 
empowered to continue to issue the currency 
notes of the Government of India until their 
own are ready for issue, It was hoped that 
they would be able to make the first issues, 
including notes of a distinctive design for 
Burma, in the summer of 1937; but the ab- 
dication of His Majesty Edward VITI has 
delayed this programme by some months 
because the head of His Majesty appears not, 
only on their notes, but also in the watermark. 
The consideration of revised designs is in hand 
with the Master, Security Printing, Nasik, from 
whom they obtained their supplies, 


| 


Provincial Autonomy. 


When the provinces became autonomous, they 
will have to maintain separate banking accounts 
with the Reserve Bank, and they willalso become 
responsible for their own ways and means of 
finance. At present the Reserve Bank deals | 
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solely with the Central Government, and the 
latter arc responsible for the adjustments with 
provinces. ‘This change necessarily involves 
not only far-reaching alterations in the accounts, 
but also several important questions of principle, 
primarily with reference to the method by 
which the provinces will obtain their ways 
and means of resources in future. These 
problems were examined by the Government 
of India, the Finance Members of the various 
provinces, und the Reserve Bank at a meeting 
which was held in Simla in August, and the 
consequentialarrangementsare now being worked 
out between the various parties concerned, 


Scheduled Bank’s Position, 


Towards the close of the year it was obvious 
that there was a definite increase In the credit 
requirements of trade and Industry, though 
this had not, by the end of the year, developed 
to such an extent as to absorb the resources 
available or to react on moncy rates, 


The effect on the cash position of the Reservo 
Bank was marked. Whereas at the end of 
December, 1935, the Bank’s cash balance was 
Rs, 214 crores, it had fallen to Rs, 114 crores 
on December 31, 1936, and the latter figure 
included an increase in the currency of Rs. 4 
crores effected in the last week of the year, 


As a result of the strength of exchange, 
the Bank was able to put Government in a 
position to repay the 54 per cent. India Bonds, 
1936-38, on July 15, 1936, amounting to 
£16,858,000 without the necessity of having 
recourse to a sterling loan, though, of course, 
part of the proceeds of the sterling loan floated 
in the previous year was utillsed for this purpose, 
In addition the Bank has increased the 
“external” assets of the currency during the 
year by £3, 750,000. 


Branch Banking. 


The year has also shown a real develop- 
ment in branch banking. During the year the 
total number of branches, pay offices, ete., 
of the scheduled banks increased from 723 
to 828, out of which the Imperial Bank 
contributed 36 pay offices. This shows 
that the continuance of cheap moncy is stimulat- 
ing the banks to develop the potentialities 
of the upcountry markets. The advance in 
this direction is particularly noticeable in south- 
ern India. Though this increase is welcome, 
it is obviously still very meagre when the vast 
possibilities arc considered, and it is to be 
hoped that with the spread of banking education 
and the consequent inercasing availability of 
trained Indian bankers, the process may 
develop on a largely increasing scale, because it 
is in the expansion of branches by the scheduled 
banks that one of the main solutions lies to the 
problem of building up rural credit and develop- 
ing the potentialities of the country. 


erve Bank, 
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Trade. 


India js pre-eminently an agricultural coun- tries are very important factorsin the Indian ex 
try,and that fact dominates the course of its' port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
trade. The great export staples are the pro-ithe economic recovery of Europe. 
duce of the soil—wheat, secds, cotton and jute. | ; ; 

If we look back on the course of Indian trade; But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
over & long period of years we shall note a | cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
striking development towards stability. In the; tional Labour Office at Geneva as ove of the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was; reat industrial countries of the world, Her 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines | manufacturing industries are few in number 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the | #?d are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small are of great importance. The largest is the 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has‘ cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
produced a great, change, and though no doubt | the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
infuture heavy losses may be incurred from | ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never|lapur and Nagpur. Next in jmportanco is 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as; the jute industry, Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per | poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
cont. of the culturable area of the Punjab is/trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in| Sica) industry is of more recent growth. The 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and | principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great; ‘he works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
works have been carried out or are in progress! Where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed|to utilise the products of the biast furnaces 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos-; and mills. A very large proportion of the 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts |jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests textile industry has lost a cousiderable part 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through j of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
canals spreads them over the parched lands! East Africa; the mills find their principal out- 
of the Deccan. The rivera of the South like|let in India itsclf, and even there they are 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve | subject to severe competition ‘rom Japan and 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India; China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
irrigation works, large and small, are being; most part a home industry, though large quan- 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is; tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
to give a far greater stability to Indian’ Far Mast, and in some years to the western 


agriculture. ‘ports of North and South America, The sugar 
; Manufacturing industry has grown by leaps 
The destination of these surplus crops Is; and bounds in recent years. Therefore, 


another factor of importance. The great cus-! whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a! country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con-'‘ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
tinental Kurope is also a large buyer of her. facturing industries are of large and growing 
oiJseeds and other produce, and of her hides ;importance, and their prosperity every year 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the‘ affects in an increasing degree the general 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- ! prosperity of the people. 


I.— GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in India.—A revicw cxcess of that in the preceding scason. Larger 
of the conditions in India during the cultivation of sugarcane accounted for an 
year under review indleates a steady, if not increase of about 15 per cent. in the estimated 


spectacular, Improvement. Despite the large 
industrial advanee made in recent years, India’s 
prosperity depends, in the main, on good harvests 
and satisfactory prices for her commodities. 


gur production as compared with 1934-35, The 
quality of the cane was also better during the 
year. Cotton, the most important commercial 
crop, recorded an increase in outturn of 23° per 


Agricultural conditions during the year under 
review were, on the whole, fair. During the 
monsoon period the rainfall was generally within 
10 per cent, of the normal, but owing to uncyen 
distribution it showed a deficit in some of the 
important provinces, such as Bengal, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, During the retreat- 
ing period of the monsoon, conditions were 
tmusually dry over the greater part of the 
country. Crop outturns with a few exceptions 
were, however, good. The total outturn of rice 
in India and Burma was 8 per cent. short. of the 
production in the preceding season owing to 
unfavourable conditions in Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, which are the chief producing 
centres in India. Burma, however, realised a 
good crop and production was 11 percent. in 


cent, »& compared with the preceeding season 
in which climatic conditions were not very 
favourable tothe crop. Jute, onthe other hand, 
was subject to adverse weather conditions during 
the carly stages and this, combined with the 
scheme for restricting output, brought the total 
outturn down to 85 per cent. of the 1934 fignre. 
The production of groundnuts, sesamum and 
castor seed showed considerable increases. Tn 
the case of winter oilseeds, the outturn of rape 
and mustard during 1934-35 declined by 5 per 
ecnt. but that of linseed inercased by 12 per cent. 
as compared with the preceding season. The 
wheat crop of 1934-35, the commercial crop 
of the year under review, increased by 3 per 
eent. Agricultura] prices, on the whole, made 
distinct recovery. 


Trade—General. 


Volume of Trade.—To illustrate the varia- 
tions in the volume of the trade, the values of 
the imports and exports of merchandise have 
been compiled on the basis of the declared 
values per unit in 1927-28 and are shown below. 
Changes in the price-level of imports and exports 
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inrelation to 1927-28 are also indicated by means 
of index numbers obtained by comparing these 
figures with the actually recorded values cach 
year. ‘These statistics are necessarily approxi- 
mate, but they are sufficiently accurate to afford 
a fair measure of the course of trade and prices, 


cree ect ne 





Indices of 








| QUANTUM OF PRICK-LEVEL OF imports 
Year, : reccived for 
a given 
Hxports. Imports, Exports, Imports, quantity 
1 Z 3 4 D of exports. 
ay sn o a — aa 6 
ee Cece ee 
1927-28 .. ws 319.2(100.0) 249. 8(100.0) 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
1928-29 .. .-| 333.6(106.1) 262.8(105.2) 07.5 06.4 101.1 
1929-30 .. . 7 344 .6(108.0) 258. 4( 103.4) 9) 2 93.2 96.8 
1930-31 .. .-§ 308. 4(96.6) 206 .0(82.5) 71.5 80.0 R94 
1931-382 .. .-| 263.3(82.5) 176. 3(70 6) 5.2 71.7 82.6 
1932-33 .. ..f  239.2(74.9) 203.4(81.4) 55.3 65.2 84.8 
1933-34 .. --| 275.2(86.2) 181.7(72.7) HB. 63.5 84.3 
1934-35 .. ..| 280.4(87.8) 210 .0(84.1) 54.1 63.0 85.9 
1935-36 .. : | 282 .1(88.4) | 216.4(86.6) 56.9 62.1 91.6 
Prices in India.—The prices of raw mate- The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending 


rials, specially jute, oilseeds and hides and skins 
showed considerable improvement in the year 
under review. Jute moved up from 46 in April 
to 56in November and, aftera relapse in January 
and February, touched 55 in March. Jn the 
oilseeds group, the index rose from 101 in April 
to 113 in October, but thereafter showed a 
declining trend. The index number for rice 
moved up from 72in April, 1935, to 88 in Janu- 
ary, 1936, but fellto 79in March. Wheat rose 
from 74 in April to 84 in October, but declined 
to 79in March. Tea made a modcrate recovery. 
Cotton rose from 76in Aprilto 84in November ; 
thereafter a temporary period of weakness 
ensued which was followed bya revivalin Mareh. 
Both cotton and jute manufactures were, during 
the greater part of the year, on a lower level 
thaninthe previous year. Inthe case of metals, 
the decline in the trend of prices noticed in the 
latter half of the preceeding year was checked 
inthe year under review. 


Balance of Trade.—The total value of the 
imports of private merchandise into India 
advanced from Rs. 1,32 crores in 1934-35 to 
Rs, 1,34 crores in the year uuder review, while 
«x ports, including re-ex ports, advanced by Rs. 9 
crores from Rs. 1,55 crores to Rs. 1,64 crores. 
For purposes of comparison it may be mentioned 
that the total value of the imports in 1932-33 
und 1933-34 was Rs. 1,33 crores and Rs. 1.15 
crores, and of exports, including re-exports. 
Rs. 1,35 crores and Rs. 1,51 crores, respectively, 
The visible balance of trade in merchandise 
and treasure in 1935-36 was in favour of India 
to the extent of Rs. 67 crores, as compared with 
Rs. 76 crores in 1934-35. 


Tariff eg.—The changes in the tariff 
made under the various Acts passed during the 
latter part of 1934 and the earlier part of 1935 
were dealt with in the preceding year’s review. 
Since then three Acts have been p:ssed, intro- 
ducing certain changes in the tariff. 


Act, 1936, extended the operation of the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, for two 
years, ie. to the 380th April, 1938, subject to a 
reduction of the rate of duty from 2} annas to 
1} annas per maund. The duty which stood 
originally at 44 annas has thus been reduced 
by 3annas per maund by successive stages since 
1933. It was considered that this step could 
be taken without detriment to the Indigenous 
producers of salt. The Indian salt industry 
had complained that it had been unduly handi- 
«epped by the uncertainty created by the 
practice hitherto followed, of renewing the Act 
ona yearto year basis. During the year under 
review this complaint was met by the extension 
of the Act for two years instead of onc. 


The protective dutics of Rs. 1-8 per cwt. on 
wheat and wheat flour and of 12.48, per Indian 
maund yn broken rice expired on the 31st March, 
1936, but the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 
1936, imposed an import duty of Re. 1 per cwt. 
on wheat and wheat flour and of 12 as. per 
maund on broken rice for a further period of 
one year, While, in the interests of the Indian 
rice-grower, the existing rate of duty of twelve 
annas per Maund was maintained on broken 
Ties, the rate of duty on wheat and wheat flour 
was reduced to Re. 1 per cwt. as the world 
statistical position of wheat and flour had shown 
further improvement. The Act received, the 
assent of the Governor-General on the 26th 
April, 1936, but the duties imposed by it were 
actually brought into force on the 9th April, 
1936, tinder the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, 1931, and are to remain in force till the 3ist 
March, 1937. 


As a result of the widespread Complaints that 
the existing concessional rate of import duty 
on fents of non- British manufacture had called 
:nto existence an import trade in spurious fents 
which constituted a threat to the scheme for 
the protection of the cotton textile industry, 
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the Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, tective duty then applicable to cotton knitted 
1936, reduced the permissible length of silk and hosiery should be extended to all cotton knitted 
artificial silk fents, the imports of which had erpere: This Act also made spun silk yarn 
becn specially stimulated hy the concessional subject to the same rate of duty as pure silk 
treatment, from 4 yards to 24 yards. The Act yarn because the statistics of imports over the 
also imposed an alternative specific duty of 12 past two years had shown that the competitive 
aus. per Ib. on cotton knitted apparel of weight valuc of spun silk was underestimated when the 
not exceeding 4 Ibs. per dozen and of 10 as. per protective duties on raw silk and silk manu- 
Ib. on those of weight exceeding 4 Ibs. per dozen. factures were imposed. At that time it was 
This measure was adopted in order to give effect thought that spun silk yarn being a product of 
to the recommendation contained in paragraph waste silk was not in effective competition with 
134 of the Report of the Tariff Board on the Indian sitk. The Act camc into force on the 
woollen textile industry, namely, that the pro- 1st May, 1936. 


II—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
into British India :— 


IMPORTS. (In thousands of Rupces.) 





Percentage on 
1933-34, | 1034-35. | 1935-36, {lal Imports 








aaa 1931-32. |1932-33. of mer- 
chandise 
| | in 1935-36. 
Cotton and cotton goods. .|26,18,81 |34,08,53 | 21,30,05| 27,04,58| 27,89,62 20.76 
Machinery and millwork .. 10,92,84 |(10,54,24 12,76,93 | 12,63,67 {| 13,68,16 10.18 
Metals and ores... --| 9,77,65 | 9,73,49! 9,49,86] 11,37,74| 12,03,82 8.95 
Oils .. si es --| 972,26 | 800,01 | 6,75,47| 6,97,19} 7,24,54 5.89 
Vehicles . --| 4,48,47 | 3,81,94 4,76,83 6,60, 00 6,92,14 5.15 
Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances .. .+| 3,69,20 | 3,84,77 | 4,02,04|  4,72,62|  5,18,08 3.86 
Dyes .-| 2,67,65 | 250,48] 2,46,10 3,07,51 3,33,67 2.48 
Hardwarc.. o -+| 2,60,91 2, 99,22 2,87,83 3,05,30 3,26, 76 2.43 
Artificial silk J --| 3.44,31 | 4,15,85 2,74,15 3,59,29 3,15,78 2.35 
Chemicals .. oe -.| 2,56,97 | 2,71,25| 2,70,06} 2,92,39 3,11,97 2.32 
Provisions and _ ollman’s 
stores... ie .-| 3,41,26 | 2,902,87] 2,71,56| 2,89,06 3,11,87 2.82 
Paper and pasteboard —..| 2,50,24 | 2,86,45 2,68,19 2,72,82 2,99,00 2.28 
Wool, raw and manufac- 
tured .. ee --| 1,62,06 | 2,06,47] 2,654,938 3,86,47 | 2,78,54 207 
Silk,raw and manufactured} 2,73,56 | 4,33,37 8,58,60 3,37,09 2,77,65 2.07 
Liquors... ie ..| 2,26,86 | 225,70] 2,26,98) 2,835,656} 2,47,56 1.84 
Drugs and medicines «+1 1,91,11 1,85,83 1,93,42 1,91,90 2,11,17 1.57 
Rubber munufactures  . .} 2,22,28 | 1,98,35 1,87,58 2,05,82 2,06,85 1.54 
Sugar en os »+| 6,16,53 | 4,22,87 2, 70,97 2,10,85 1,90,73 1.42 
Grain, pulse and flour. -| 1,17,61 70,98 83,70 | 2,66,45| 1,62,49 1,21 
Spiccs ..  ..  ..12,08,22 | 1,72,50! 155,67] 1,55,49| 1,61,77 1.20 
Glass and glassware -/1 1,21,97 | 1,42,47 1,22,13 1,32, 56 1,39,40 1.04 
Fruits and vegetables ..| 1,34,47 | 1,16,57{  1,00,14 1,29, 99 1,33,41 0.99 
Paints and painters’ 
materials. . ec ..| 87,53 92,19 92,19 96,83 |  1,01,96 0.76 
Stationcry.. —.. .-| 68,03 72,36 66,22 68,80 76,10 0.57 
Building and engineering 
materials. . si --4 83,78 77,35 64,35 59,90 72,79 0.54 
Manures ., = --{| 86,UT [ 62.89 52,42 67,06 71,14 0,53 
Apparel... os --| 81,76 84,21 81,51 82,42 71,08 0.53 


a a 














Percentage 
e ster 
eran . i : £ 7 mports 
1931-32, | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1931-35. 1935-36, of mere 
chandise 
} in 1935 86, 
Toilet requisites 47,80 58,14 56,61 64,05 66,06 0.40 
‘Tobacco 94,34 96,94 72,15 61,82 61,56 0.46 
Haberdashery andmillinery 54,29 67,80 54,57 67,36 59,05 0): 44 
Tea chests .. 50,32 47,77 53,38 52,08 58,17 0.43 
Salt. 71,99 78,96 49,79 52.08 56,74 0.42 
Be iting for machinery 50,11 52,86 46,06 49,83 53,51 0.40 
Wood and timber .. 60,69 51,44 54,00 56,79 53,42 0.40 
Books, printed, ete. es 53,38 46,38 49,33 51,88 53,31 0,40 
Arms, ammunition and 
military stores a 68,48 44,14 42,97 42,72 48,91 0.37 
Precious stones and pearls 
unset 45,00 83,64 74,82 50,10 48,06 0.36 
Toys and “requisites for 
games... a Sus 37,04 47,33 53,35 50,55 47,51 0.35 
Se aialad and poe 38,36 49,56 43,15 44,24 45,97 0.34 
pc ‘a 88,72 82,63 78,37 63,21 34,27 0.26 
Robbins = a oe 31,91 28,57 22,31 28,75 31,03 0.23 
Umbrellas and fittings 30,16 27,77 26,66 27,16 29,18 0.22 
Boots and shoes... 64,95 51,77 47,51 34,77 28,78 Q 22 
Cutlery 20,69 24,27 25,50 27,98 28,70 0.21 
Tallow and stearine 20,79 24,65 19,65 $9 82 28,36 0.21 
Gums and resins 24,25 23,63 26,61 26,98 26,10 0.19 
Toa .. 43,57 34,63 25,13 17,13 24,97 0.19 
Furniture and cabinetware. 20,11 17,65 16,89 20,16 23,28 0.17 
Paper making materials .. 35,99 22,09 27,10 26,28 20,48 0.15 
Animals, living 42,06 14,79 28,12 24,94 20,39 0.15 
Fish (excluding canned fish) 13,42 13,66 15,05 16,57 19,34 0.14 
Clocks and wetne’ and 
parts 11,21 12,75 15,93 16,25 18,15 0.14 
Flax, raw and eat 
tured : ; ‘es 17,75 16,75 16,64 17,58 17,93 0.18 
Coal and coke ote a 14,28 9,63 13,59 12,50 13,21 0.10 
Jute and jute goods 12,78 13,49 9,85 8,62 10,80 0.08 
Jewellery, also plate of gol 
and silver a 19,18 34,43 6,50 21,20 10,76 0.08 
Matches... 1,05 52 74 62, 1,09 0.01 
All other articles 6,20,64 6,15,88 6,29,49 7,83,25 8,01,01 5.96 
Total value of Imports. .{126,37,14 | 132,58,43] 115,35,70 | 132,29,13 | 134,37,60 100 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 
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770 Cotton Piecezovds. 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 21,52 lakhs.)}— of the trade, showed a decline of 9 million yards. 
The improvement in the imports of cotton) There was, however, a striking increase of 51 
manufactures noticed in the preceding year was; million yards or 86 per cent. in the despatches 
generally maintained in the year under review. from Japan, which was not sufficient to set off 
There was a noticeable advance in the case the decline of 58 million yards (27 per cent.) 
of yarns, while in the piccegoods section the in the reccipts from the United Kingdom. 


decline in white and coloured goods was more Of the total imports of 218 million 

yards of 
than made up by the increase in the imports | wnted goods, Ja sneupplied 150 million yards, 
of grey goods. Values were, however, on the and the United Kingdom 68 million yards as 


whole, on a lower level. Of equalinterest with A 
: gainst 102 and 97 million yards, respectively, 
the variations in the figures of imports was the in the preceding ycar. In dyed goods, the 


change in the relative position of the twoprincipal; United Kingdom was able to maintain her: posi- 


competitors, the United Kingdom and Japan, tion as the leading supplier, but her consignments” 


proved eece ne deapesnen eta: totalled only 79 million yards, as compared with 


he British cotton industry while Japan estab- sonra gate ad recoding Leda sane 
ished her position still more strongly. To Q yards to 20 million vars eiiserland ‘nent 
larger extcnt than before demand for Lan- oy 9 9 million yards, 08 agains Evearly 3 
cashire goods was restricted to styles that were minion yards In 1084-35. There was a decline 
unobtainable elsewhere. In the latter part of of about 24 million yards in the total imports 
the year there was in addition some hesitancy of dyed goods. Imports of woven coloured 
on the part of dealers to enter into fresh on goods also decline by 4 million yards to 80 million 
a, owing — the uncertainty regarding yards, but Japan, which leads in this ne, was 
he Import duties, able to increase her share by over a million yards. 

The total value of the imports of cotton [he imports from the United Kingdom declined 
twist and yarn during the year under| °Y 5 million yards to 8.8 million yards, while 
review was Rs. 3,71 1 » an increase of oe from Japan increased from 19.6 to 20.8 
he 61 a or 20 as cent. pela with million yards. 

e preceding year. In quantity, there was an . 
increase of 104 million Ibs. or 31 per cent. which), ae t sar tigrier ow ale ee atte 
was mostly appropriated by Japan. The imports cocoons, in the year under review were valued 
during the year, viz., le million Ibs., were only at Bs. 578 Ene ae fom pared with Be 674 
ley ae oe ce Mair cake: or lakhs in the preceding year. Japan has largely 

ng Pere Hanes “30, Was & Tecord supplanted China in this trade. Imports from 
year for imports of cotton manufactures. A* Ching in 1935-86 were valued at only Rs. 15 
chy ae se year, Imports ofl iakhs as against Rs, 86 lakhs in the preceding 
accounted for an Increase of Rs. 47 lakhs YC@r and Rs. 64 lakhs in 1933-34. The share 


Mercerised yarns increased by 8.2 million Ibs. Of J@pan, on the other hand, increased from 
in quantity and by Re. 20 lakhain value, There’ &*:7 lakhs in 1933-34 and Rs, 21 lakhs in 1084-35 


were, however, decreases under bleached and * Bs. 42 lakhs in the year under review. 
coloured yarns. Artificial silk (Rs. 3,16 lakhs).—As com- 
; ati with the »>receding year, there was a 
The imports of piecegoods into British India decline of 1.71 ‘lion lbs. in the imports of 
in 1935-86 totalled 947 million yards which was artificial silk yarn. In the case of piecegoods 
3 million yards more than in the preceding year. made entirely of artificial] silk, there was, on the 
The total value of the imports was, however, other hand, an increase of about 6.9 million 
only Rs. 15,78 lakhs, as compared with Rs.16,93 yards, but imports of goods of artificial silk 
lakhs in 1934-35. Supplies from Japan amounted mixed with other materials decline further by 
to 496 million yards and those from the United 4.7 million yards. 


Kingdom to 440 million yards. Imports from, Th 
e total imports of artificial silk pleccgoods 

Se Peon i: bh etd © 374 mallion yards| during the yeay amounted to 74.5 miftion yards 
On YATE, POR pectively: valued at Rs. 1,88 lakhs, as compared with 67.6 

million yards valued at Rs. 1,83 lakhs in the 


increase in the imports of grey goods anda large receding year and 40.4 million yards with a 
decline in the imports of white goods, as well ana aan vere - ey a nes epee ough 
less marked, though substantial fall in the case ;"S mports In 1935- lion v pe Eaorh 2 ‘ ray 
of coloured ‘and printed goods. Japan’s share n 1932-83 when 118 million yards were received, 
in the grey goods trade advanced by 52 million there has been a progressive increase in the last 
ards, while that of the United Kingdom fell two years, more than sufficient to offset the 
y 18 million yards, leaving a net increase of 84| decline in the imports of silk piecegoods and 
million yards Raprosel in _ percentages silk or artificial silk mixtures in the same period. 
Japan’s share increased by 27, while that of the Japan, as usual, dominated the market, her 
United Kingdom fell by17. There was a decline contribution amounting to 78.7 million yards 
of 22 million yards under white goods, a fall bib a i ete of ear ee ri ee 
of 88 million yards in the importsfrom the United, a5, in the on din, SO aan es 
Kingdom being partially offset by an increase #408 (2 the preceding year. 
of 18 million yards in the imports from Japan.| Wool, raw and manufactured (Re: 2,79 
The former’s share in the trade declined by 16] Jakhs).—-There was a very marked reduction 
per cent. while that of Japan increased by as/in the imports of woollen Manufactures In the 
much as 45 per cent. Coloured and printed! year under review, but imports of raw wool 
goods, which form the most important section! mproved. The total imports of raw wool and 


The nquee for 1985-86 disclose an a pecan 
n 








Imports. 


woollen manufactures tn the year under 


review were valued at Re. 2,79 lakhs, as against 
Rs. 3,86 lakhs in the preceding year, and 
Rs. 2,55 lakhs in 1983-84. Imports of raw 
wool advanced from 6 million Ibs. valued at 
Rs. 414 lakhs to 7.5 million Ibs. valued at 
Rs. 44 lakhs. 
to 4.6 million Ibs. while consignments from the 
United Kingdom totalled 1.7 million Ibs, 


Woollen Piece-Goods (Rs. 130 lakhs).— 
{Imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods 
totalled only 5.3 million yards (2,7 million Ibs.) 
valued at Rs.81 lakhs, as against 10.5 million 
yards (4.8 million Ibs.) valued at Rg.1,40 lakhs 
in 1934-35. Reccipts from the United Kingdom 
declined from 2.1 million yards valuod at 
Rs, 464 lakhs to1.9 million yards valued at 
Rs. 43} lakhs. Supplies from Japan totalled 
only 2,.8million yards, as against 6.9 million 
yards received inthe preceding year, the value 
of the imports falling by Rs.43 lakhs to Rs. 30 
Inkhs. Imports from Germany declined from 


The following table shows tho quantities 
and steel imported into British India during the la 


Australian supplics amounted | 
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432,000 yards to 266,000 yards and those 
.from France from 663,000 yards to 11,000 
| yards. Italy sent 68,000 yards,as against 
| 193,000 yards in the preceding year. 


| Tron & Steel (Re. 7,22 Ilakhs).— 
| Imports during the year showed a consider- 
able improvement, manufactured iron and steel 
(excluding pig iron and oli iron), increasing 
from 367,000 tons to 446,000 tons, the value of 
the recoipts rising by 13 per cont, from Rs. 6,36 
Inkhs to Rs, 7,20 lakhs. Imports of pig iron 
improved from 1,500 tons to 1,700 tons, the 
entire quantity having been received from the 
United Kingdom. The total imports into 
India of all classes of iron and steel, including 
pig and old iron and steel, in 1935-36 were 
returned at 449,000 tons as compared with 
370,000 tons in 1084-35, an increase of 21 per 
cent. The imports of ferroalloys during the 
ear amounted to 3,000 tons as against 1,700 
ons in the preceding year. 


and values of the principal descriptions of tron 
st three years :— . 


OT TIE I NP PSPC TIE TREE TIE EOE ETT P ETE EP SSSI AD LI ESP DEES GIFTS EEE AE ROI EPPA EP ESE AE ERED, 


Quantity Ton (000) 


et 


1933-34. 


Aen ees ate OEY tee a 





nme ae meena ee 








Stecl angle and tec rr 11.4 
Steel bars (other than cast stecl). [| 66.1 
Beams, channels, pillars, girders 

and bridgework aK - 19.2 
Bolts and nuts 7.6 
Fencing materials (including 

feneing wire) oi es 5.7 
Hoops and strips .. 28.1 
Nails, rivets and washers 10.6 
Galvanised sheets and plates 60.8 
Tinned sheets and plates 7.2 
Shects and plates not galvanised 

or tinned 3 = “ 23.8 
Ralls, chairs and fishplates 3.0 
Tubes, pipes and fittings, wrought} 29.0 
Wire nails .. oe 11.9 
Wire rope .. ie 2.3 
Cast pipes and fittings .. 3.4 
Sleepers and keys of stee!] or fron 

for Railways... i os 2.9 


1934-35. | 1935-86, | 1933-34. | 1934-35, | 1935-36. 


~ Value Rs. (lakhs.) 


13.8 19.4 10.9 14.1 19.6 
62.6 54.5 63.0 68.8 61.7 
22.3 28 21.0 23.5 31.2 
10.2 12.6 21.1 28.6 32.0 — 
7.8 8.8 14.9 18.1 18.1 
84.5 46.9 35.8 45.3 57.1 
12,2 15.9 28.3 32.1 40.0 
58.8 73.2 | £,18.4 | 1,10.9 | 1,29.7 
5.6 6.5 21.4 17.0 20.4 
81.4 37.4 31.0 42.6 48.5 
5.3 7.9 5.0 7.5 7.8 
34.9 62.1 71.6 88.8 | 1,11.8 
15.7 15.8 20.0 24.1 22.0 
3.2 3.0 11.5 15.5 14.9 
1.6 1.4 7.6 6.9 6.8 
4.3 4.5 4.2 6.5 7.0 
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MACHINERY AND MILLWORK (RS. 13,68 LAKHS).—The following table analyses the imports 
of machinery according to clasaes in 1929-80 and during the past five years :— : 





1929-30. 1031-82. 1932-33. | 1933—84. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Re. Rs. 
(lakhs.) | (lakhs), (lakhs.) | (lakhs). | (lakhs). | (lakhs). 








Prime-movers ae i ea 4,12 1,56 1,00 1,21 1,44 1,57 
Electrical .. ‘se ns e3 2,41 2,16 1,56 1,27 1,69 2,05 
Bollers % or a a 1,09 56 45 66 44 76 
Metal working (chiefly machine 

tools) ea ee - 34 86 19 15 16 14 18 
Mining ee ne we 6% 61 66 38 32 52 41 
Oll crushing and refining us 43 85 19 27 21 22 
Paper mill .. ss gs es 7 6 5 11 | 9 8 
Refrigerating bs ie ee 20 10 ) 9 11 15 
Rice and flour mill és Pe 24 10 9 7 10 9 
Saw mill .. i - “a 9 3 3 3 3 5 
Sewing and knitting ne 85 51 45 50 88 74 
Sugar machinery .. at és 9 30 1,53 8,36 1,05 66 
Tea machinery .. * ss 28 11 21 12 22 13 
Cotton machinery Pat ie 2,10 1,98 2,08 2,03 2,41 2,01 
Jute mill machinery Se im 1,44 82 36 32 54 1,16 
Wool machinery .. ae “i 6 1 3 3 2 4 
Typewriters, including parts and 

accessories ... ie - 26 18 7 10 18 19 
Printing a ndlithogra phing presses. 23 15 9 15 15 17 
Belting for machinery .. .. 90 50 53 46 | 50 54 





Motor Vehicles (Rs. 6,92 lakhs).—During review imports totalled 13,590, a fall of 844, as 
the three years 1931-32 to 1933-34, imports compared with the previous year, and of 5,977, 
of motor cars were on a very low scale, but the as Saar with the record imports in 1928-29, 
last year of the triennium had witnessed a slow Thc table below shows the number of motor cars 
improvement in the position. In 1934-35, imported during the last ten years, indicating 
there was a substantial increase in imports, the principal sources of supply :— 
receipts totalling 14,484. In the year under 


Number of motor cars imported. 







United 


Other - 
Kingdom. 


Countries, 


France. Italy. TOTAL. 














United Canada, 
States. 





1926-27 ..1| 2,546 4,030 4,476 607 1,416 122 13,197 
1927-28 .. 8,600 6,031 8,400 538 1,367 186 15,122 
1928-20 ..| 3,645 10,145] 4,866 277 | 967 167 19,567 
1920-30 ..1 8,758 9,620 2,318 364 1,150 189 17,399 
1930-81 ..| 2.885 5,098 8,250 261 917 190 12,601 
1981-32...) 2.178 8,368 676 161 510 327 | 7,220 
1932-83 ../ 3,058 1,201 296 84 226 436 6,201 
1983-34 ../ 5,348 2,227 1,715 62 221 186 9,759 
1984-85 ..) 6,811 5, 564 2,057 26 267 209 14,434 
1985-86 ..} 6,744 8,851 2,328 | 18 210 444 138,590 


een peenert enamine ieeraeeteta meena een 
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Hardwate (Rs. 3 fakhs).—Imports of 
hardware improved by over Rs. 21 lakhs, as 
compared with the preceding year, to Rs. 3,27 
lakhs in the year under review. 


Mineral oils (Rs, 5,92 lakhs).—The total 
value of the imports of mineral oils of all kinds 
in 1935-36 showed a decrease of Rs. 15 lakhs, 
as compared with the preceding year. Import 
of kerosene, which had amounted to nearly 
69 million gallons valued at Rs. 2,61 lakhs in 
1934-35, declined to 64 million gallons valued 
at Rs. 2,17 lakhs. There was, however, a sub- 
stantial increase in the quantity of fuel oil 
imported. Imports of batching oils declined, 
but those of other lubricating oils improved. 
There was, also, some improvement in the 
imports of petroleum. 


Chemicals (Rs. 3,12 lakhs.)—A further 
improvement was noticed in the imports of 
chemicals which had a total recorded value of 
Rs. 3,12 lakhs in 1935-36, as against Rs. 2,924 
lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs, 2,70 lakhs in 1933-34. 


Sodium compounds constituted 44 per cent, 
of the total value of chemicals {mported during 
the year, the quantity received increasing from 
1,908,000 cwts. to 2,012,000 cwts. The value 
of the imports, however, declincd from Rs. 1,45 
lakhs to Rs.‘1,38 lakhs owing to lower prices. 
Imports of sodium carbonate improved in quan- 
tity from 1,236,000 cwts. to 1,253,000 cwts. 
but the value of the imports fell from Rs. 674% 
lakhs to Rs. 62lakhs. The chiefsource of supply 
was, as usual the United Kingdom. Imports 
of caustic soda improved from 377,600 cwts. to 
406,000 cwts., but the declared value of the 
imports showed a small fall from Rs. 42 lakhs 
to Rs. 414 lakhs, 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 2,11 lakhs).— 
The imports of drugs and medicincs showed 
an increase of Rs. 19 lakhs in value over that 
recorded in the preceding year, due principally 
to larger imports of proprietary and patent 
medicines, Imports of proprietary and patent 
medicines improved from Rs. 39 lakhs to Rs. 64 
lakhs, receipts from the United Kingdom 
improving by nearly Rs. 6} lakhs to Rs. 26 
lakhs and those from Germany by Rs. 9 lakhs 
to nearly Rs. 16 lakhs. 


Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,99 lakhs).— 
The total imports of paper and paste board 
in the year under review had an aggregate 
value of Rs. 2,09 lakhs as against Rs. 2,73 
lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of paper 
of all kinds improved from Rs, 2,518,000 cwte. 
valued at Rs. 2,39 lakhs to 2,836,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 2,62 lakhs. Imports of printin 
paper improved from 750,000 cwts. valued a 

8. 754 lakhs to 1,014,000 cwts. valued at over 
Rs. 96 lakhs. Newsprinting paper (white) 
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accounted for Rs. 52% lakhs, while other sorts of 
white printing paper, excluding machine glazed 

ster paper, accounted for over Rs, 12 lakhs. 

chine glazed paper accounted for Res. 43 
lakhs and other sorts of printing paper for 
about Rs. 27 lakhs. There was a very large 
Improvement in the imports of printing paper 
from Germany which were valued at nearly 
Rs, 30 lakhs in the year under review as against 
Rs. 9 lakhs in 1984-35. 


Liquors (Rs, 2,48 lakhs).—The total imports 
were returned at 5.1 million gallons valued at 
Rs. 2,48 lakhs as compared with 4.9 million 
gallons valued at Rs. 2,86 lakhs in 1034-365. 
Of this, ale, beer and porter accounted for 
.76 per cent., spirit for 20 per cent. and wines 
for 4 per cent., as compared with 78 por cent., 
23 per cent. and 4 per cent., respectively, in the 
preceding ycar. The imports of ale, beer and 
porter increased from 3,503,000 gallons valued 
at Rs, 71 lakhs in 1984-35 to 8,867,000 gallons 
valued at Rs. 78 lakhs in 1935-36, 


Salt (Rs. 57 lakhs).—Imports of salt In- 
creased from 3,77,600 tons valued at Rs. 62 
lakhs in 1934-35 to 3,89,000 tons valued at 
Res. 57 lakhs in the year under review. Aden, 
as before, was the principal supplier, receints 
from that source amounting to 2,96,000 tons 
valued at Res, 40 lakhs as against 2,95,000 tons 
valued at Bs. 384 lakhs in 1934-35. 


Other Articles.—The table below shows 
the important items comprised in this group— 





1934-35. | 1935-36, 


Rs.(lakhs).| Re.(lakhs). 


Instruments, apparatus, 

cte... i te 4,73 5,18 
Dycing and tannin 

substances + 3,08 3,34 
Spices 1,65 1,62 
Glass and glassware 1,33 1,89 
Tobacco .. 62 62 
Precious stones and 

pearls, untet .. ‘ 50 48 
Cement .. 24 22 
Coal and coke 12 13 
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IIL—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India :-— 














EXPORTS. 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Percentage 
on total 
—_—— 1981-32 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 | exports of 
merchandise 
in 1985-36. 
Cotton, raw and waste 23,78,19| 20,69,95| 27,91,47] 35,44,87] 34,47,03 21.47 
Cotton manufactures 4,81,83 529, 2,72,63|  2,64,80 292,72 1.82 
Jtte, raw 11,18,81 9,73,03 10,93,27 10,87,11 13,70,76 8.54 
Jute manufactures — 21,92,42 | 21,71,18 | 21,37,49| 21,46,83 | 238,48,95 14, 63 
Tea .. 19,43,74 | 17,15,28 | 19,84,50 |} 20,13,19 | 19,82,23 12,35 
Gerin, pulse and flour 20,37,18 | 16,07,69 | 11,74,79} 11,84,40 | 12,40,87 7.738 
Seads’ 14,58,83 11,30,68 13,66,15 10,54,10 10,33,05 6.43 
Mctals and ores 5,47,10 ,68,18 5,48,70 5,91,27 7,73,35 4,82 
Teather. 5,35, 20 4,76,42 5,82,08 5,47,88 5,62,89 3.61 
Hides and skins, raw , 3,65,71 2,76,87 4,25,33 318,07 4,13,10 2.57 
Wool, raw and. menulne: 
tured. an 3,36,73 1,77,73 2,72,48 2,19,27 2,92,56 1.82 
Paraffin wax ak 2,31,74 2,01,88 2,28,91 1,91,93 9,27,87 1,42 
Oileakes . 2,00,68 1,96,51 1,64,72 1,96,99 1,81, 70 1.13 
oe and vegetables 90,32 69,52 99,06 1,07,78 1,64,66 1.08 
Ta 1,83,94 1,24,24 2,46,44 8,29,96 1 58,36 0.99 
Wood and timber . oe 78,47 56,18 84,24 1,10,27 1,34,57 0,84 
‘offeo ue ae 94,50 1,09,81 1,02,45 72,71 1,02,20 0.64 
Tobacco... 85,42 W7,1\1 93,80 81,90 92,43 0.58 
Rubber, raw 44,58 8,78 31,18 65,89 88, 71 0.55 
Coir ae 75,58 60,24 76,96 79,86 87, "81 0.55 
Mica 39,36 31,52 44,74 69,07 83,49 0.62 
Fodder, bran and pollards.. 75,14 70,29 46,64 77,30 73,43 0.46 
Dycing and sanning sub- 
ape TOe isk ie 86,94 75,43 78,69 71,61 70,35 0.44 
Oils . 57,23 b3, 79 57,24 55,36 63,65 0.40 
Hemp, raw 26,90 82,16 86,09 39,03 60,34 0.38 
Spices 87,25 72,33 2,2 77,34 54,08 0.34 
Teh (excluding canned . 
fish) 4,24 45,71 44,87 44,55 45,60 0.28 
Muanures ° 88,39 20,39 25,45 31,84 38,23 0.24 
Bones for manufacturing 
purposes 45,14 34,82 24,38 31,96 82,19 0.20 
Provisions and ollman' & 
stores .. 39,55 32,62 28,12 27,87 27,13 0.17 
Drugs and medicines 23,10 31,26 23,81 25,95 25,44 0.16 
Bristlies iss ea a 11,66 13,65 17,47 23,41 22,78 0.14 
Fibre for brushes and 
brooms i ‘es 20,43 24,02 22,02 19,15 21,93 0.14 
Coal and coke 54,91 44,19 87,35 29,22 | 17,33 0.11 
Saltpetre .. bs 10,58 12,26 15,26 13,78 13,20 0.08 
Apparel .. es 10,33 8,93 11,14 11,33 12,81 0.08 
Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 
iron, steel or wood a 7,47 9,24 9,84 9,75 10,45 0.07 
Animals, living .. 14,99 10,10 9,86 12,24 9,26 0.06 


, cguft gs 
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Cotton Exports. 
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EXPORTS—contd, 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Percentage | 
on total 
1931-82. | 1982-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-83. | exports of 
merchandise 
_ in 1035-36. 
Cordage and rope .. 8,54 7,73 6,55 7,36 6,85 0.04 
Silk, raw and manufac- : 
tured es 3,34 3,18 3,20 4,60 6,50 0.04 
Candles 4,05 4,74 5,33 5,00 5,31 0.08 
Horns, tips, ete. 1,36 2,48 3,22 2,47 2,82 0.02 
Sugar 1,92 2,10 2,38 2.43 2,39 0.01 
Tallow, stearine and wax. . 2,34 1,97 1,98 1,19 80 
Opium 86,938 11,25 72,65 6,81 "4 
All other articles 2,95,80 2,79,06 2,47,05 2,62,27 3,49,10 2.17 


ete en meeeee | Tyme 


TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS.| 1,55,88,86 | 1,32,27,21 | 1,47,26,07 | 1,51,66,97 | 1,60,52,19 


Cotton (Rs. 33,77 lakhs).—The exports o 
Indian cotton in 1985-36 totalled 3,397,000 
bales, which was about 94,000 bales 
Short of the exports in the preceding ycar 
Japan, as usual, the best customer, took 
1,759,000 bales, which was 2,95,000 bales less 
than the exports to that country in 1934-35. 
There was a further increase in the exports to 
the United Kingdom which totalled 4,56,000 
bales in the year under review as compared with 
3,47,000 bales in the preceding year and 3,42,000 
bales in 1933-34. The United Kingdom is now 
the second best customer for Indian cotton. 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2,93 lakhs).— 
The following table sets forth the quantities 


Ui pieceguods exported ;—~ 





(In thousand yards), 











1933-34) 1934--35) 1935-36 

Cotton piecegoods— 
Gray... .. : 4,165] 6,350! 8,867 
White 292 534] 1,823 
Coloured 52,0041 50,809} 61,060 
TOTAL -| 56,461) 567,693) 71,250 





Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs.37,20 lakhs).— 
The total exports of raw und manufactured 
jute during the year under review amounted to 
1,523,000 tons as compared with 1,437,000 tons 
in the preceding tii an increase of 6 per cent. 
The total recorded value of the shipments 
amounted to Rs. 37 crores a8 compared with 
Res, 323 crores in 1934-35. The exports of raw 

ute alone amounted to 7,71,300 tons with a 

tal declared value of about Rs. 13,71 lakhs, 
the preceding year’s exports being 7,652,500 tons 
valued at Rs. 10,87 lakhs. The exports during 
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the year were the highest since 1929-30 in which 
year 8,07,000 tons were shipped abroad. 


The total exports of guony bags in 1935-36 
numbered nearly 459 million as compared with 
423 million in 1984-35, the value of the ship- 
ments inereasing from Rs. 10,25 lakhs to 
Rs, 11,01 lakhs. 

The total yardage of gunny cloth exported 
increased by 155 million yards to 1,218 million 
yards, with 9 corresponding increase in value 
from Rs, 10,99 lakhs to Its. 12,24 lakhs. 


Foodgrains and flour (Rs. 12,41 lakhs).— 
The statement below shows the exports of 
food grains :— 





| 1094-85. 1935-36. 


Tons (000) | Tons (000) 


Rice not in the husk 1,593 1,394 
» inthe husk.. 14 16 
Wheat 11 10 
Pr flour 12 18 
Pulse 112 99 
Barley 14 3 
Jowar and bajra 4 9 
Maize 3 2 
Other sorts 2 2 
TOTAL .. Tons (000) . 1,765 1,653 
VALUE Rs, (lakhs) .. 11,84 12,41 
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Tea (Rs. 19,82 lakhs).~The 
overseas shipments of tea from India for 
1935-36 was fixed at 311 million lbs. as 
compared with 3830 million Ibs. in 1984-35 
and 321 million lbs. in 1933-34. In view of the 
reduced export allotment, there was naturally 
a decline in the quantity of tea exported during 
the year. The exports during the year cal- 
culated on the statistical month basis (month 
ending generally on or about the 25th) amounted 
to 3124 million Ibs. valued at Rs. 19.8 crores as 
compared with nearly 325 million bs, valued at 
Rs, 20.1 crores in the preceding year. The 
exports during the year represented 79 per cent 
of the total production, the balance left for 
home consumption being 84 million lbs. as com- 
pared with 75 million Ibs. in the preceding year. 
The voluntary scheme of restriction of produc- 
tion among estates in India continued to operate 
on the same lines as in the previous years and 
met with a fairly considerable measure of 
success, 


Oilseeds (Rs. 10,33 lakhs.)—The total 
exports of oilseeds of all kinds from India in 
1935-86 showed a considerable decline as com- 
pared with the preceding year, being only 
6,73,000 tons, a decrease of 2,02,000 tons. 
Part of this decline is explained by the larger 
internal consumption of oilseeds like linseed and 
cotton seed; the barriers to free trade in the 
sha po of exchange restrictions, quotas and tariffs 
was another factor. The total value of the 
exports in 1935-36 did not however, decline 
rt arent in spite of the large reduction in 
the quantity shipped. As against Rs. 10,54 
lakhs in 1934-35, exports in 1935-36 were valucd 
at Rs. 10,33 lakhs. 


Exports of linseed to the United Kingdom. 
according to the Indian trade returns, were 
90,100 tons in 1935-36 as against 1,08,800 tons 
in 1934-35. Among other customers for 
Indian linseed, the United States of America 
took 31,000 tons, which was less than half the 
quantity taken by her in the preceding year. 


uota for 


Exports of groundnuts during the year under 
review amounted to 4,13,000 tons as against 
6,11,000 tons in 1934-35, but the total declared 
value improved from Rs. 5,93 lakhs to Rs. 6,65 
lakhs owing to the high prices which prevailed 
for the greater part of the year. 


The decline In the exports of rapeseed noticed 
in the preceding year continued in the year 
under review and the shipments totalled only 
19,000 tons valued at Rs. 26 lakhs as against 





Exports. 


37,000 tons valued at Rs.42 lakhs inthe precod- 
ng year and 78,500 tons valued at over Rs. 81 
lakhs in 1933-84. 


While the quantity of castor seed experted in 
1935-36 amounted only to about 60,000 tons as 
compared with nearly 69,000 tons in 1934-35, the 
value of the exports improved from Rs. 81 
jakhs to Rs. 83 lakhs, 


Hides and Skins (Rs. 9,33 lakhs).—The total 
shipments of raw hides in 1935-36 amounted . 
to 22,700 tons as against 22,600 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports of cow hides im- 
prone from 19,300 tons valued at Rs. 954 
akhs to 19,500 tons with a total value of over 
Rs. 98 lakhs. Exports of raw skins improved 
from 15,160 tons to 21,200 tons, goat skins 
“mproving from 13,870 tons to 20,100 tons, 


Raw Wool (Rs. 2,10 lakhs).—Exports of 
raw wool from India during the year under 
review amounted to 40.4 million Ibs. valued 
at Rs. 2,10 lakhs as compared with 34.1 million 
Ibs. valued at Rs. 1,27 lakhs in the preceding 
year. Shipments to the United Kingdom rose 
from 25.7 million lbs, to 34.7 million Ibs. and to 
the United States of America from 5.6 million 
Ibs. to 11.7 million Ibs. Belgium took 1.9 
million Ibs. as against 1.3 million Ibs. in the 

receding year. Besides wool declared to be of 
ndian origin, a large quantity of foreign wool 
imported by land into India is algo shipped from 
India, These re-exports totalled 11.3 millior 
ibs, in 1935-36, as compared with 6.3 million lbs. 
in the preceding year. 


Metals and Ores (Rs. 7,73 lakhs).—A 
marked improvemnt took place in the exports 
of the articles comprised in this group. Exports 
of ores improved from 56,15,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 2,72 lakhs to 7,98,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 8,68lakhs. There was a further enlargement 
in the derand for manganese ore and welfram 
ore owing to the continued increase in activity 
in the iron and steel and armament induatrics. 
Exports of manganese ore, which represented 
about 92 per cent. of the total quantity of ores 
exported, totallod 7,29,000 tons as compared 
with 4,60,000 tons in 1934-35 and 2,66,000 tons 
in 1933-34. 





Other orts.—Other important exports 
from rot gee oo lac totalling 4,87,600 cwts., 
oilcakes 3,00,000 tons, paraffin wax 54,000 tons, 
coir manufactures 6,84,000 cwts., unmanufac- 
tured tobacco 28 million lbs., coffee 2,16,000 
cwts, and dyeing and tanning substances 
1.7 million cwts, 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial numbers of 28 exported articles; (2) the un- 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles ; 
time an addendum to the publication Index (3) the general unweighted index number for 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-193 which 30 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 :-— 











i 
_ Exported | Imported | acoA, at | Index No, (100) 
28 : 11 (39) Articles |: equated to 100 
(unweighted). (unweighted). (unweighted). for 1878. 

1925. ae aie 233 211s 227 265 
1926... or oe 225 195 216 260 
1927 .. “ os 209 185 2UZ 258 
1928 .. sa ws 212 171 201 261 
1929... i a 216 170 203 254 
1980 .. oe ee 177 157 171 213 
1931 .. ie wo 125 134 127 157 
19382 .. a 120 139 126 149 
1938 .. hs “8 118 128 121 139 
1934 .. ie te 117 122 119 136 
1935... ee ss 128 122 127 149 

1936... se am 126 : 122 125 Not available, 





Besides the above wholesale price index price index number for Calcutta while the 
numbors , the Director-General of Commercial Bombay Labour Office compiles similar 
Iutelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale statistics for Bombay and Karachi. 

The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 :— 
Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi (Base 1914). 








Year. Calcutta. Bombay. Karachi. 
1925 ee es ee e 591 163 151 
1926 oe oe os ae 148 149 140 
1927 or ee oe a 148 147 187 
1928 oe oe as es 145 146 137 
1929 ve oe oe we 141 145 133 


1930 ee oe os es 116 126 108 
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Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi (Base 1914).—Cont. 


Year, Calcutta, | Bombay. Karachi, 
1931 is a is es 06 109 95 
1982 die ie ss es 91 109 99 
1933 we wi we a 87 98 97 
1934 ie as ate is 89 95 96 
1935 es ibe, “ek eee 91 09 99. 
1936 bs ich oy “a 92 96 102 


a aeemiemememnemmepenenenemenceememinmmrecintitansseeammaatnl ater ee TRY 
About the end of the year 1929 there began a base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese 


sharp declinein wholesale prices which continued |(5) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (¢) Hindu- 

during 1930 and 1981. During 1932, wholesale stanis and (d) Chittagonians, ‘Che Index 

prices showed a tendency to decline and in 1933 Number in December 1936 for these were 84, 

they definitely registered a fall set their! 90, 90 and 85 respectively. 

lowest level. This downward trend was some- 

what checked in 1934, while during the next two Mn yeah tb ate i piles. viieh 

years there was a slight rise in wholesale prices. during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
The various Provincial Governments publish 1930. In 1982 prices ruled at a slightly lower 

in their respective Gazettes fortnightly and level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 

monthly statements of retail and wholesale downward tendency of prices continued. 


prices of certain important commodities. In imp, inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
addition to these, however, some of the pity of Indian price statistics has been the 
Provincial Governments also publish working ,ubject of comment by many committees and 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
numbers are being published regularly every yogian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1025 
month for the following centres: for Bombay, , a4, many suggestions for the improvoment of 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour pico statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Office of the Government of Bombay; f0T Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar; for js mmissionon Indian Labour and the Govern- 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- mont of India have already taken up the 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for poeommendation which is under their con- 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of gijeration. Messrs. Bowley and Robertson who 
Statistica and Labour Commissioner, Burma, yorg invited by the Government of India to 
Rangoon. advise them on the question of obtaining more 

The Bombay working class cost of living index accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
number with base July 1914-100 stood at 103 certain recommendations for improving Indian 
in December 10936, the average for 1936 price statistics. As regards the General Index 
being 102. The Ahmedabad cost of Ilving number of wholusale prices in India they 
index number with base August 1926 to July suggest the construction of a new index number 
1927-100 stood at 72 in December 1936 while on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with England. With regard to index numbers of 
pase February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood retail prices they recommend that the data 
at 70 in December 1936. The Nagpur cost of: jhould be compiled for India as 4 whole, and not 
living index number on base January 1927-100 | ‘or separate provinces, and that they should 
was 60 in December 1936 while the Jubbul-' not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
pore Index on the same base was 59. For improvement of the data suggested by them 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with ‘have been taken, 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 

. India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possiblo 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “Indian Year Book.” ‘The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
in making purchases shall be given in the follow- 
ing order :— 


First, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is! 
sufficiently good for the purpose ; 


Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported matcrials, 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose ; 


Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality ; 


Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 


The new rules were calculated materially to 
widen the scope of operations of the 
Department. 


The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1934-35, the latest 
period for which figures are yet available, was 
Rs. 4,76,36,251 as compared with Rs. 3,59,94,135 
during 1933-34. The increase amounts to 
Rg. 1,16,42,116 or 32.3 per cent, which is most 
satisfactory considering that the emergence 
from the great depression was slow and hesitant 
and that expenditure on large capital works 
continued to be restricted. 


A feature of the year's activities was an 
increase to Rs. 11,66,997 from Rs, 947,537 
in the preceding year in the value of purchases 
made in behalf of. quasi-public bodies, a fact 
which amounts to a well appreciated tribute to 
the usefulness of the Department, 


The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to improve 
the quality of their products. The means 
‘adopted included technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 
efficiency. af 


The organisation of the Department under- 
went considerable overhaul during the year 
to improve its efficiency and an important new 
development was the institution by the Govern- 


(1) The collection 
ndustrial intelligence ; 


and dissemination of 


(2) Collaboration with Provincial Directors 
of Industries and industrialists in al] matters 
relating to industrial research ; 


(3) The publication at intervals of bulletins 
relating to industria] research and other matters 
connected with industrial development ; 


(4) Assistance to industrialists in Jndia by 
giving advice and making suggestions as to 
the directions in which research should be 
undertaken ; 


(5) To collaborate with the various organisa- 
tions of the Central and Provincial Governments 
with a view to:ensuring that specifications 
prepared or issued by them provide as far as 
possible for industrial standardisation ; 


(6) To assist in the organisation of industria 
exhibitions in India. 


The Bureau bas been given Rs. 5 lakhs to 
cover its cost of working for three years and 
an Advisory Council:constituted as follows :— 


(a) Members nominated by the Government 
of India to represent the Departments of 
Industrics and Labour,’ Railways, Commerce 
and theo Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research ; 


(b) The Director of Industries of each 
Province or the Provincial Officer entrusted 
with industrial affairs ;. 


(c) Corresponding officers of the ec of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Indore, Travancore and such other 
States as may subsequently enter the scheme ; 

(d) Non-official members nominated by 
Provincial Governments ; ce 


(e) Non-official members nominated by 
Government of India; and =e 


(f)- Such additional members as the Advisory 
Council may. co-opt. 


ee 
fe 
‘a 
ae 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. 


0 


Acknowl sdgment of Debt ex. Be. 20 : 


Afidavit or Declaration .. oe we 
Agreemert or Memo. of Agreement— 
(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
ofexchange .. 
(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security—Subject to a maximum 
eli 0, as. 2 for every Rs, 10,000 


(by zie relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate—two annas for every 5,000 
bei oa thereof of the value of the 


(c) it nt otherwise provided for L 


Appointment in execution of a power— 


) Of trustees .. 

b) Le properts, moveable or immove- 
ble e@ ee 

Articles of Association of Company— 

(a) Wherethe company has no share 
capital or the nominal mare capital 
does not exceed Ha. 2,500 

(b) Where the nominal share " capital 
exceeds Rs. 2,500 but does not 
exoeed Rs. 1,00, 000 . 

(c) Where the nominal share " capital 
exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 .. ae 
Articles of Clerkship as “e . 250 

Award, any decision in writing by an 

Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 

the Court. The same duty as a Bond 

for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 

set pice in such award subject to a 

mum 


Bill of Bzcha 


15 
30 


as ee ee -. 20 


a. 


nge-— 
Where payable otherwise than on demand 


ear after date 


singly)—Not 
exc. Rs, 200, 
exc, Res, 


but not more than one 

sight (if drawn 
ji » & 83 

exc. Ra, 400, a. 63 


exc, Rs. 600 


or 


exc, 
not 
400, uot 
» & "9; exe, Rs, 600, not 


exc. Rs. 800, a. 123 exc. Rs. 800, not. exc, 


1,000, a. 15; exe. 
Ra, 1,200, R. 1 a. 2 
exc, Bs. 1,600, R.1 ‘a. 8: 
not exc. Ra. 2,500, Re. 
ar not exc. Ra. 5 aay Rs. 

5,000, not exc. Bs. 7 
exc. tS 7,500, not exc. 
exc. Re, 10,000, not exc. 
13 a. 8; exe. "Rs. 15 
20,000, 


exc, Re. 


ee Xo 


Rs. 15,000 


000, Rs. 9 


Rea. 1,000, not exc. 
; exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
1,600 


2 a 43; exc. Rs. 
4a. 8; exe, 
00, Re. 6 a. 12; 


F Be 
000, not exc. Rs, 
Ra. 18; exe. Rs. 20,000, not exe, 


Rea. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exc. Bs. 25,000, 


not exc, Bs. $0,000, Bs. 27; 


and for every 


add. Ra. 10,000, or an thereof, in excess 


of Ra. 30,000, 
Where paya 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


BU of Lading i 

Bond (not otherwise la for)— 
Not ex Rs, 1 

Exe. Ba. 10 but not exc. Ra. "BO aia! 

Exc. Bs, 50 but not exc. Rs. 100 .- 

Exe, Ra, 100 & does not exc. Rs. 209 

Exc. Re. 200 & does not exc, Bs, 300 


cael of 


ble "at more than one year after 


SOOM oF 


Rs. a. 


every Ra. 100 or part 
500 or ‘Part, beyond 


Up to Rs. 1,000, 
For every Ra. | 
Rs, 1, 000 ee ee 
Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed—For amount nok 
exceeding Rs. 1,000, same duty as 
Bond. 
In any other case., 
Cancellation 
Certificate or other. Document relating to 
Shares 
Charter Party bs 
Cheque and demand drafts are ‘exempt 
from samp duty with effect from lst 
July 1927, 
Composition—Deed 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 
Not exceeding Rs, 50 .. 
Exceeding Rs, 50, not exceeding Rs. 100 
Ee ent Re. 100 but does not exceed 
8 
Exceeding Ra, 200 but does not exceed 
Rg. 800 


ee ee ee ee 


no oo 


20 


For every Bs, 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Rs. 1,000 

For every Ra. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs, 1,000 


~~ 2» DO wd 


7 


0 12 
$3 12 


no o®& 


eo @o S&S © i) 


8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the en ies in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 


namely :— 


23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 


(10) not being a Transfer charged or — 


under No, 62— 


1 diesae 
Bom- bad, 
bay. Poona& 
Karachi. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Ra. 50 : 08 ,0 8 
Where it exceeds Ba. ‘60 but 
does not exceed Rs.100.. 10 #1 9 
Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 
does not exceed Rs.200.. 2 0 2 O 
Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but i 
does not exceed Rs. 800 .. 8 8 6 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 300 but 
does not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 9 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but. 
does not exceed Rs.500 .. 15 8 «11 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but “ep 
does not exceed Rs. 600.19 0 .~14 0 
Where it exceeds Rs.’ 600 but . 
does not exceed Bs. 700 .. 22 8 16 8 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but . 
does not exceed Rs.800 .. 26 0. 19 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but . 
does not ex Rs.900 .. 29 8 21 0 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 
does not exceed Rs.1,000.. 33 0 24 0 
And for every Bs. 500 or a 
thereof in excess of AGES OS 
28, 1,000 ee ry) oe $8 42-8 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Copy or Eztract—If{ the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. ee 

In any othe Icase— ist. ee ee 

Counterpart or Duplicate—If the duty 
with which the origina! instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case 

Delivery Order ee ee 


Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil es 
In the case of an Attorney 

Instrument— Apprenticeship 
Divorce ae 


Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority toadopt .. @e 

Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
tmaium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount: not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 

average annual rent reserved; over 3 

years, same ag Conveyance for consi- 

deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the firat ten years if the lease continued 

80 long ; in perpetuity,same ag Convey- 

ance for consideration equal to one- 

fifth of renta paid in respect of first 

50 years. Where there is premium 

and no rent, same as Conveyance for 

amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Letter—Aliotment of Shares 
Credit oe 
License ee oe oe ae 

Memo. of Association of .Company—lItf 
accompanied by Articles of Association 

If not so accompanicd oe “ 

Notarial Act és as ee ee 

Note or Memo. intimating the purehase 
or sale— 

(a) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs.20.. 


(6) Of any Stock or marketable Seou- 
rity exceeding In value Rs. 20— 
a. 2 for every Rs. 5,000, or part. 


(bd) OF Government Security— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs, 20, 
2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master os 
Partnership—Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. 
In any other case 
Dissolution of 


Bs. a, 


2 
0 


. 500 


500 
10 
5 


20 


0 
0 
10 


30 
80 
2 


5 
20 
10 


Policy of Insurance — 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or $ percent. of 
amount insured - “6 a 

In any other case for Rs,1,500 or part 
thereof “< 


(2) For time—For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months... 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months ee ee ee 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(8) Wre—When the sum insured does 
not excéed Ra, 5,000., 

In any other case ee ‘ os 


In respect of each receipt “for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art, 53 (Receipt). 


(4) Accident and Sicknese—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only .. ee oe ee 

in any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Ras. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part as 


(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
Sically provided for— 
For every sum not exceeding 
Rs. 250 .. es 22 we 
Exceeding Rg. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Re. 500 os 


For every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for ever 
Rs. 1,000 or part as i 


If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 


TIusurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account. of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or a eg Hability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928. Forevery Rs, 100 or 
part payable as premium ce 

In case i iptbercocenaiy MY f on Com- 
pany with another— uty pay- 
able in respect of the ori inal insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re, 


Policies of aJl classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable e same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance, 
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Bombay Stamp Duties, 


Ra, a. 


Power of Attorney— 


For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents, 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 





\Setillement—The same duty as a Bond 
' (but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 


Rs, a. 


more such documents es »» 2 @O and the purpose is one other than 
When required in suite or proceedings charitable or religious) for thesum equal 
under the Presidency Small Causes to the amount or value of the property 
Courts Act, 1882 ne oe .» 1 0 settled asset forth in such settlement, 
Authorising 1 person or more to act In Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 
a single transaction other than that as a Bond (but in its application to the 
mentioned above... ee -. 2 0 cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
Authorising not more than 5 persons and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
to act jointly and severally in more veyance if the roperty set apart is 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 10 © ‘mmoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
Authorising more than 5 but not more sum equal to the amount or value of the 
than 10 persons to act 20 0 property concerned as set forth in the 
When given for consideration and instrument of revocation but not 
authorising the Attorney to sell any im- exceeding ten rupees. 
movable propert ens WAY) game duty as a Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
deration. bay the my evans es a conve) acy 
or a consideration equal to the nomina 
ra cd case, for each porson 2 go mount of the shares specified in the 
ind =e a ag warrant. 
Promissory Notes— g ‘ 
(a) When payatie'on danknd= hipping Order .. ss : “« as 0 
(i) When theamount or value does - ea pried i ‘ pngetmlers uty with 
not excood Rs.250  .. +. 0 1 Oxceed Re. 5—The duty with which 
(ii) Whenthe amount or value ex- auch Lease is chargeable. 
eae page docs not ex- ‘ In any other case .. 3... «. 5B 
(lil) In any other case.. .. ** 9 4 “ransfers of Shares—12 annas for every 
(b) When payable otherwise than .on Rs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
demand—The same duty as a Bill the shares, 
of exchange forthe same amount 'ransfer of debentures, be | marketable 
payable otherwise than on demand. A ier ne seh is 
Protest of Bill or Note .. én . 2 0 a O duty or not, except aeben- 
tures provided for by section 8—12 
Protest by the MasterofaShtp .. .. 2 annas for every Rs. 100 or part thereof 
Prozy | *° «2 e+ 4» O 2 ofthe face amount of the debenture. 
Receipt for value exc, Rs. 20... - OD Transfer of any Interest secured by a. 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property— Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
(a) If the consideration for which the Insurance—If duty on such does not 
property wae mortgaged does not exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
excecd Bs, 1,000—the same duty as such Bond, &c., is chargeable. 
a borg aoe the orignal a ne In any other case... os -. 10 
consideration ag set fo D e 
—of any property under the Adminis- 
Bin ee cis aie ; 19 9 trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 81, 10 
Release—that 1s to say, any instrument Pe rep hae Shed bt ean ante 
whereby a person renounces a claim fasins oe froth ta keuatos to a heneh 
Siectiad rope or agalnst any clary—Five rupees oF hag hcbagrad 
(a) If the amount or value af the claim amount #6 may SE ATECS ENE. tur 
does notexceed Ra. 000 The same transfer of shares. a 
‘duty as a Bond for such amount Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
or-value as set forth in the Release. and payee way of ae 
b) In thercase .. a ~ same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
i Cae oben game duty as a ” deration equal tothe amount of the con- 
pal ger be ae cae ot the lean sideration for the transfer. 
secured. | ireust, Doclaration ofan duty “s rN 
ecurity Bond—( hen th u ond for a sum equa’ e amount or | 
seotired eps Se Fash F000 value of the property concerned, but . 
"The same duty as a Bond for the not exceeding .. +. «+ ©«» 15 
; amount secured, Revocation of —Ditto, but not exceeding 10. 
(db) In any other case os Ces “ee 10 0 Warrant or Goods so ; ae ae 0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


Yor a complete history of the movement re-! 


presented by the Indian National Congress 
the readcr is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil] Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ae that constitute the population of 

ndia; 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 


Pu the consolidation of union between 

England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 


With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
stied an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly oxercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. ‘They laid down that— 


“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoyed by the self-governing Members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
tnem in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organisin 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industria. 
resources of the country.” 


For some: years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the peoelaeney of Babu Ambica 

an Muzumdar of Faridpurin Bengal. But 

the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the moderates and the ex- 
tremists was fundamental; the extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Cougress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
Heutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
aeons independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
while the Liberals moved towards the 


dewn, 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared: 


to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status, if granted, be- 
fore the ond of 1929. Things were tending towards 
& satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Round Table Conference to be 
convened in Kngland between representatives 
of England, British India and the Indian 
States. Here was the parting of the ways. 
The Liberals went their way and the Congress 
its own. In fulfilmont of the ‘ ultimatum ”’ 
issued at its previous session, the Congress, 
at its 1929 session, declared for complete 
independence or ‘“ Purna Swaraj.”” Throughout 
the year 1930 the Congrcss was..engaged in a 
defiance of the law ofthe land which, it was 
hoped, would help India, to attain complete 
independence. Early next year the Congress 
actually suspended civil disobedience by virtue 
of an agreement arrived at with the Govern- 
ment, but the fulfilment of the terms of this 
agreement gave rise to trouble and another 
agreement was concluded. 


As a result of this Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in the Round Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1934 the 
civildisobedicnce movement, which had rendered 
the Congress illegal, was withdrawn. At 
present, the Congress is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to contest elections to the legislatures. 
Mr. Gandhi retired from itand from politics, 
although he continued to be ** the power behind 
the throne’ . 


From the latter half of 1984 he ccased to 
be even a four-anna member of the Congress, 
but his advice was sought on most important 
decisions of the Congress. His personality 
and influence were fully exploited by 
Congressmen generally and by right wing 
Congressmen in’ particular. By ‘“ right wing 
Congressmen’’ is meant that = grou of 
Congressmen who were inclined to make use 
of the institutions established by the reformed 
constitution, although they joined the rest 
in condemning the reforms. These parlia- 
mentarians, as they were termed, were very. 
much in evidence since 1934. Mr. Gandhi 
was never a believer in the efficacy of 
parliamentary institutions in bringing about 
India’s political salvation, but he appeared to 
support them as against the growing tide of. 
socialism under the leadership of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. In a sense, he kept the 
balance betweentheotwos 2 stk 
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The youth, personal magnetism, sacrifice and 
earnestness of Pandit Nehru attracted a large 
following to his creed of socialism ; but, although 
for a time the movement appeared to spread 
like wild fire, it was effectively kept under 
check by Mr. Gandhi's secret influence, Never- 
theless it has succeeded in sending out its 
roots far and wide among the youth of th: 
country, 


In spite of open hostility to the politica! 
reforms cmbodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1985,the Congress decided to contest 
elections underthe much wider franchise con- 
ferred by it and scored signal success at the polls. 
Congressmen secured clear majorities in six of 
the eleven provinces. A sharp difference of 
opinion prevailed on how to utilise these 
majorities—the right wing desiring to assume 
executive power and thereby bringing about a 
replacement of the“ unwanted constitutions ”’ 
by one cones by Indians themselves, and the 
left wing wishing to adopt obstructive tactics 
right from the start. Mr. Gandhiagain appeared 
on the scene as the peace-maker and evolved a 
clever formula whereby he sought not only 
to prevent a schism inthe Congress but also to 

lace the British Government in the wrong. 

e advised Congress majorities to form Cabincts 

rovided the Governors of Provinces undertook 
n advance not toexercise their discretionary 
powers of interference with Ministers in respect 
of their ‘‘ constitutional activities ’’. This the 
Governors refused to do as nee contrary to 
the provisions of the Act and the Instrument of 
Instructions. The Congress refused to form 
Cabinets without the assurance demanded, and 
the Governors called upon leaders of minority 
groups to form Ministries, At the time of 
writing, these ministries are functioning, but 
what will happen to them when they face the 
legislatures, as they must, not latcr than October 
1937, is a foregone conclusion. Attempts are 
being made to terminate thcimpasse by bringing 
about a reconciliation between the standpoints 
of Mr. Gandhi and the Governors. 


Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi has come into his own 
a8 far as the Congress is concerned, although he 
has not, at the time of writing, actually re-entered 
the Congrees. During the past year or two he 
has been concentrating in rural uplift work, 
thereby exploring the ibilities of a new 
field for exploitation. His foresight was amply 
rewarded by the success of Congressmen at the 
a, elections of 1936. In that year, for the 

t time in the history of the Congress 
the annual session was held in a village. It 
proved the correctness of Mr. Gandhi’s plan, 
or itserved to send the Congress into the villages 
—the rea] masses of India were touched by the 
Congress, Itis indeed a new P gal of Congress 
activity whose value Mr. Gandhi had the vision 
to see. (See earlier editions of the Indian 
Year Book for a history of the non-cooperation 
and civil disobedlence movements), 


Soon after the conclusion of the Lucknow 
session of the Congress there took place a change 
in India’s Viceroyalty, Lord Linlithgow suoceed- 
ing Lord Willingdon. Within a few hours of his 
setting foot on Indian soil, as the mp represen- 
,, tative, Lord Linlithgow made.a broadcast appeal 
"to the people which gave rise to the hope of 


The Indian National Congress. 


conolliation of Indian timents. His Excel- 
lenoy introduced a great deal of personal touch 
in his speech which was distinctly conciliatory 
in character and he also expressed himself as 
being ever ready to consult leaders of Indian 
opinion of all shades. Indeed, the speech was 
80 much appreciated in India that for weeks and 
months thereafter speculation continued on the 
prospect of the Governor-General calling 
gre of the Congress for consultation. 

‘his, however, did not materialise, thanks 
mainly to the activities of the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Although the resolutions of the Lucknow 
session of the Congress were a compromise 
between the president’s extremist views and the 
moderate outlook of the majority of Congressmen 
and although the resolutions in effect turned 
down Pundit Nehru’s revolutionary programme, 
they had little effect on the president. Very 
soon after the session he undertook a tour of 
upper India which he utilised to conduct a raging 
tearing campaign for his socialistic ideals. 
Repudiation of debts, expropriation of property, 
seizure of power by the masses of peasants and 
workers and the establishment of proletarian 
dictatorship after the Moscow model were the 
burden of his numerous speeches in Bombay, 
the Central Provinces and the Punjab. Vested 
interests were naturally alarmed, and even the 
bulk of the Congressmen, who were accustomed 
to work for Mr. Gandhi’s swaraj based on ideals 
of service and sacrifice and mutual ac- 
commodation among the various classes of the 
country’s Ro ulation, were struck against 
by Pundit Nehru’s propaganda for a material- 
istic and atheistic swaraj. A number of 
prominent businessmen in Bombay issued a 
public statement, now known as “‘the manifesto 
of Twenty-one,’’ wherein trey drew attention 
to the dangerous implications of the Congress 
President’s programme, There were other 
indications, too, that even Congressmen dis- 
approved of their President's methods, so-much- 
so that Pundit Nehru was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that although he preached socialism 
he visualised it only as a distant possibility 
after the achievement of political independence, 
to work for which he pledged himself and his 
socialistic colleagues. 


Apart from the merits of the Propagende, it 
suffered from a few other defects. In the first 
place, having broken a convention by speaking 
at Lucknow against the resolutions of the 
Working Committee, Pundit Nehru proceeded 
after the session to propagate his ideals which 
had been specifically turned down by the session. 
Tn almost every respect he went counter to the 
Majority decisions of the Congress at Lucknow— 
general mentality, scope and nature of parlia- 
mentary work, attitude towards the Communal 
Award, tlie place of workers and peasants within 
the Congress, and solicitude for States’ subjects. 
Moreover, the doctrine of socialism preached by 
Pundit Nehru scared away the commercial 
community among Indians who were the main- 
stay of the Congress, and it was feared that the 
Congress election campaign might be seriously 
jeopardised. Right wing leaders and ex-pre- 
sidents of tba Congress of the status of Babu 
Rajendra Presad and Mr. VaJlabhbhai Patel did 
not conceal their disapproval of Pundit Nebru’s 
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methods. These pointed out that, apart from 
the unsuitability and inopportuneness of the 
socialistic programme pushed forward by 
Pundit Nehru, it seriously diverted attention 
from the main objective of the Congress. Other 
leaders protested that the Congress stood’ for 
zamindar and peasant alike, for the trader, the 
capitalist and tho worker. Small wonder 
that organs of moderate opinion complained 
that “‘a real subversive doctrine of hate and 
acrimony is going to be preached ; if both the 
Congress and the Government conspired to 
connive at them they will create a position 
which they will find er difficult to control ere 
long.’* A well-known Congress leader deplored 
the situation wherein ‘‘the President expresses 
opinions against the Working Committee’s 
resolutions, the members of the Working 
Committee are pitted against one another, and 
majority resolutions have to be carried out 
under the lead of a president who has no 
sympathy for them. 

Before many months of his presidentship had 
elapsed Pundit Nehru realised his unenviable 
position and began to feel that his enthusiastic 
socialist followers bad over-estimated the 
strength of leftist opinion in the country and 
had misled him into launching upon campaigns 
to which he had perforce to cry a halt. Matters 
came to a head at the meeting of the Working 
Committee held in the summer at which, mainly 
through the influence of Mr. Gandhi, a compro- 
mise was effected. Pundit Nehru virtually 
agreed to suspend his socialistic drive, and that 
was all what the right wing wanted. The 
latter was willing and eager to exploit the youth, 
personality and vigour of Pundit Nehru, but was 
unwilling to allow him a free hand in respect of 
his socialistic doctrines. Pundit Nehru, for his 
part, did not seem very eager to precipitate 
a crisis which would result in his small party 
measuring swords with the vast organisation 
of the Congress which was mostly under right 
wing leadership. Neither desired an open breach, 
and the compromise was welcome to both. 


While Pundit Nehru was tilting his socialistic 
lance, right wing leaders were busy laying 
the foundations of an intensive election 
campaign. Within a few weeks of the 
Lucknow session, at which it was decided 
to contest the elections to the various 
provincial legislatures, leaders got down to 
brass tacks and went about organising 
town and country. The Congress, which had 
regarded the Council chamber beneath its notice, 
entered into the spirit of the game and paid 
great attention to the minutest details of the 
election campaign. They did not even mind 
waiting in deputation on the hated bureaucracy 
-to obatin small benefits in the matter of enrolling 
tential Congress votersand obtaining facilitics 
or coped yeaers The Congress was the first 
organi political party to enter the election 
field, asit had fully realised the potentialities 
of the large number of newly enfranchised lower 
middle-class people and the poorer classes. 
Congress leaders made a thorough job of it 
and they kept the country buzzing wit. litical 
activity which might have done credit to a 
thoroughbred constitutional organisation. 


There was a great deal of discussion about 
the contents of the election manifesto which the 
Congress: should issue. For instance, the 
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socialists tugged hard at the Karachi amme 
(see Year Book of 1931-32) ; the left wing Hindus 
wanted the Congress to give up the neutral 
attitude towards the Communal Award ; and the 
moderate clements desired the Congress cate- 
gorically to express itself in favour of office 
acceptance if the electorate returned Congress 
nomineesin sufficient majorities. After weeks and 
Months of continuous wrangling the All-India 
Congress Committee met in Bombay in August 
and approved the draft formula recommended by 
tho Working Committee. The A.I.C.C. also 
endorsed the establishment of a parliamentary 
sub-committee in place of the Congress 
Parliamentary ‘Board. This Committee was 
invested with almost plenary powers not only to 
organise the election campaign but also to choose 
candidates, obtain pledges from them, enforce 
discipline and generally conduct the election 
campaign on behalf of the Congress. 


It may be apt here to give a short summary of 
the contents of the election manifesto. 


“The Congress rejected in its entirety the 
constitution imposed upon India by the new 
Act and declared that no constitution imposed 
by outside authority and no constitution which 
curtails the sovereignty of the people of India, 
and does not recognise their right to shape and 
control fully their political and economic future, 
can be accepted. Such a constitution, in its 
opinion, must be based on the independence of 
India as a nation and it can only be framed bya 
Constituent Assembly. 


‘The Congress has always laid stress on the 
development of the strength of the people and 
the forging of sanctions to enforce the people's 
will. To this end it has carried on activities 
outside the legislatures. The Congress holds 
that real strength comes from thus organising 
and serving the masses. 

‘* Adhering to this policy and objective, but 
in view of the present situation and in order to 
prevent the operation of forces calculated to 
strengthen alien domination and exploitation, 
the Congress decided to contest scate in the 
coming elections for the provincial legislatures. 
But the purpose of sending Congrcesmen to the 
legislatures under the new Actis not to co-opcrate 
in any way with the Act but to combat it and 
seek to end it. Itis to carry out, in so far as is 
possible, the Congrers policy of rejection of the 
Act, and to resist British Impcrialism in its 
attempts to strengthen its hold on India and 
its exploitation of the Indian people. In the 
opinion of the Congress, crhapen & in the legisla- 
tures should be such as to help in the work 
outside, in the strengthening of the people, 
and in the development of the sanctions which 
are essential to freedom. 

‘‘The Congress representatives will seek to 
take all possible steps to end the variousregula- 
tions, Ordinances and Acts which oppress the 
Indian people and smother their wil]to freedom. 
They will work for the establishment of civil 


|liberty, for the release of political prisoners and 


detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the 
peasantry and to public institutions in the course 
of the national struggle. 

“Pending the formulation of a fuller 
programme the Congress reiteyates its decle~stion 
made at Karachi—that it stands * esi 
of the system of land tenure*r’’ 250 
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rent, and an equitable adjustment of the burden 
on agricultural land, giving immediate relief 
to tho smaller peasantry by a_ substantial 
reduction of agricultural] rent and revenue now 
paid by them and cxempting uneconoric 
holdings from payment of rent and revenue. 
The question of Indebtedness requires urgent 
consideration and the formation of a scheme 
including the declaration of a moratorium, an 
enquiry into and scaling down of debts and the 
provision for cheap credit facilities by the 
State. Their relief should extend to the agricul- 
tural tenants, pcasants, proprietors, small 
landholders, and petty traders. In regard to 
industrial workcrs the policy of the Congress 
is to secure to them a decent standard of living, 
hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
formity, as far as the economic conditions in the 
country permit, with international standards, 
siitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, 
sickness and uncmployment, and the right of 
workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests. 


‘Tho communal decision, which forms part 
of the new Act, has Jed to much controversy 
and the Congress attitude towards it has been 
misunderstood by some people. The rejection 
in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress 
inevitably involve the rejection of the communal 
decision. Even apart from the Act as a whole, 
the communal decision is wholly unacceptable 
as being inconsistent with independence and the 
principles of democracy. The attitude of the 
Yongress is therefore not one of indiiference or 
neutrality. It disapproves strongly of the 
communal decision and would like to end it. 
But the Congress has repeatedly laid stress on 
the fact that a satisfactory solution of the com- 
munal question can come only through the 
goodwill and co-operation of the principal 
communities concerned, An attempt by onc 
group to get some connula favour from the 
British Government at the expense of another 
group resultsin an increase of communal tension 
and the exploitation of both groups by thic 
Government, Such a policy is hardly in kceping 
with the dignity of Indian nationalism ; it does 
not fit in with the struggle for independence. 
It does not pay either party in the long run; it 
sidctracks the main issue. The Congress, 
therefore, holds that the right way to deal with 
the situation created by. the communal decision 
is tu intensify our struggle for independence and, 
at the same time, to seek a common basis for an 
agreed solution which helps to strengthen the 
unity of India. ‘The Congress is of the opinion 
es such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 


* The quéstion of accepting ministries or not 
tn the new legislatures was postponed for 
decision, by the Lucknow mgress.' The 
A. T. C. ©. is of opinion that it will be desirable 
for this decision to be taken after the elections. 
Whatever the decision on this question might be, 
it must be remembered that, in any event, the 
Congress stands for the rejection of the new Act, 
and for non-cooperation in its working.  ‘T'he 
object remains the same; the ending of the 
Act, ayith a view:to this end every cndeavour 
” dative. Lone to prevent the-inkroduction and 
“Sto the people’ federal part o ‘the scheme.” » 


Pat 
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The mantfesto brought about an atmosphere of 
peace among all ranks of Congressmen who found 
in it something to please them. The Socialist 
was glad that it contained some phraseolozy 
after hisown heart; the moderate was thankful 
that nothing had been said to weaken the 
prospect of Congressmen becoming ministers; 
the Hindu Congressman was happy over the 
more acceptable attitude towards the Communal 
Award. Alltold, Congressmen of al! persuasions 
swore by the manifesto and the election campaign 
was vigorously pressed forward, Pundit Nehru 
himself taking a leading part in it. 


When things seemed to be golng on smoothly 
for the Congress, Pundit Nehru threw another of 
his periodical bombshells. Partly because he 
had not had a fair chance to introduce his 
doctrines into the Congress organisation, partly 
because no other suitable candidate was availablo 
(Mr. ©. Rajagopalachari having temporarily 
gone out of the Congress over a_ provincial 
squabble) and partly because Pundit Nehru at 
the helm of affairs would mean a firm hold on the 
socialist hot-hcads, Mr. Gandhi suggested that the 
Pundit should be re-elected President of the 
Congress for another period. Prior to the for- 
mal election, however, Pundit Nehru, who had 
all the while been resenting the restrictions 
placed on his zeal, sought to interpret his 
re-election as a vote of confidence in him and as 
an approval of his policy. Under the new 
method of presidential selection, Congressmen all 
over India had the right to elect him by a direct 
vote, so that Pundit Nehru tried to ‘* short- 
circuit the right wing ’’ which was ina majority. 
He said in effect: ‘“‘ A vote for me is a vote 
for Socialism and a vote for non-acceptance of 
ministerships by Congressmen.’’ This raised 
a storm of protest among those who had 
supported him on the assumption that he would 
vsontinuc to be a good boy. The autumn 
threatened to repeat the history of summer, but 
pnee again Mr. Gandhi averted a crisis by per- 
suading Pundit Nehru to explain that, his 
personal views notwithstanding, he would abide 
by the wishes of the majority. 


All the hurdles thus cleared, Congressmen 
began to prepare for the annual session of the 
Congress, Mr. Gandhi was bent upon so arranging 
its venue and other details that the session 
would not only serve as a great clectionecring 
stunt but also rehabilitate the hold of the 
Congress on the country and facilitate the 
re-establishment of his own hold on the Congress. 
Since the failure of his satyagraha experiments 
and his exit from the Congress in the autumn 
of 1934, Mr. Gandhi had had little to do with the 
Congress directly. He had been quietly working 
in another direction, namcly, the villages. It 
is well known that India is in her villages. 
Having failed with the classes, the townsfolk 
and the intelligentsia, he turned to the masses, 


the villagers and the illiterate peasants. He 
was prospecting a new field, e made an. 
oxperimental bore and he struck oil. He wished 


to sound the villager, and the latter responded. 
He insisted on holding the great, big. 
annual session of tiie Congress in an. 
out-of-the-way village, amidst typical rural 
surroundings. The session was a phenomenal 
success from many points of view. It struck: 


the imagination of the peasants, many of whom, 
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came closer to the Congress. Mr. Gandhi was 
able to see for himself that the Congress was not 
dead and that his own personal influence on the 
masses was stil] there undiminished. He had 
been groping in the dark and now he began to 
see light. The countryside was to be his main- 
stay for his. next campaign—if and when he 
chose to launch it—and he was overjoyed. He 
said as. much in a political speech at Faizpur, 
the first aftcr months of aloofness. The session 
itself was of great propagandist valuc to the 
Congress election workers. 

By way of actual achievement, very little 
could be put down to the credit of the session 
which met at Faizpur in the bitter cold amidst 
uninviting surroundings. Pundit Nehru’s pre- 
sidential address did not contain anything out. 
of the way. It was mostly a repetition of his 
Lucknow address, full of socialistic and extremist 
views and hopes, with a background of world 
conditions. He spoke of democratisation of the 
Congress and harped on mass organisation. 
Here is a gist of the main resolutions passed at 
Faizpur :-— 

The Congress reiterated the rejection and the 
tesolve to combat the constitution both inside 
and outside so as to end it. The Congress 
stands for a democratic constitution, based on 


independence, dctcrmined by Constituent 
Assembly clected on adult suffrage. The 


demand for a Constituent Assembly is to be 
put forward in Councils; the election campaign 
is to be based on the manifesto which was 
reaffirmed ; office acceptance question is to be 
decided after elections by the A. I. ©. C. 
after ascertaining the vicws of primary com- 
mittees. A Convention is to be called by the 
‘Working Committee after elections of tre Con- 

ress legislators and A. J. C. ©. members to 

etermine methods of ending the new Constitu- 
tion in provinces and preventing introduction 
of federation. 

A Committee is to consider changes in Congress 
constitution for increasing association of the 
masses. Meanwhile primary Congress com- 
mittees should be established in villages and 
wards of tuwns. Their members should mect 
twice a year to consider local problems. Sub- 
scriptions may be taken in kind. Provincial 
_Committees should appoint organising secretaries 
for this work, 

Agrarian problem will be finally solved by 
radical changes in land tenure and land revenue 
system. ‘The following measures of immediate 
relief are necessary ; (1) substantial reduction of 
rent and revenue, (2) exemption in case of 
uneconomic holdings, (8) agricultural income to 
be assessed like income-tax above a fixed 
minimum, (4) reductionin water rates, (5) aboli- 
tion of feudal dues and levies, (6) fixity of tenure 
with hereditary rights, (7) introduction of co- 
operative farming, (8) inquiry into debts, liquid- 
ation of unconscionable debts with declaration 
of moratorium and provision of credit facilities, 
(9) arrears of rent to be wiped out, (10) common 
lands should be provided, (11) arrears of rent 
to be recoverable only as civil debt and not by 
ejectment, (12) statutorily determined living 
wage to agrarian workers, (13) recognition of 
Peasants’ Unions. | : ; 3 

Fresh from the triumph of the Faizpur 
session, Congress leaders toured the country 
and organised the election campaign in an' 
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efficient manner. ‘‘ A vote for the Congress is a 
vote for liberty ; a vote against the Congress 
is a vote for slavery’’—was their war cry. 
What with their appeal to sentiment, their 
demand in the name of an organisation which 
had just comeinto its own and the totalinactivity 
of any other political parties in the country, 
the Congress swept the polls. Apart from the 
sentimental appeal referred to above, the 
Congress leaders presented a dual picture to the 
electorate. On the one hand, they undertook 
to pursue a programme of amclioration of the 
frievances of the masses and, on the other, 
they pledged themselves to cnd the present 
constitution with a view to its replacement by 
a constitution evolved by a Constituent Assembly 
summoned by the Congress. 1t was one or the 
other—rather both—and they carried with them 
the bulk of the electorate, which, undcr the new 
Constitution, comprised alarge body of the lower 
Classes casily amenable to Congress influence. 
In six of the eleven provinces Congressmen were 
returned in a majority, and in most of the.others 
their number is by no means inconsiderable. 
The following is a summary of the party position 
asthe result of the general elections :— 


ASSAM. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 





Congress = ix 35 
Independent Muslims ve 14 
Independent Hindus i 10 
Muslim League sy es 9 
Europeans... oe és 9 
Backward Areas and ‘Tribes 9 
Assam Valley Muslim Party 5 
Surma Valley Muslim Party 5 
Labour ua a ee 4 
United People’s Party a 3 
Jndian Planters a : 2 
Proja Party (Muslim) 1 
Indian Christian . 1 
Women Independent 1 
108 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Moderates .. 4 10 
Muslim Independents 6 
Europeans hase 
BENGAL 
. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress (including 1 Independent 
Congress and 2 women) we «=s- 488 
Scheduled Caste Congress .. 7 
Labour Congress... ae re 5 
Tippera Krishak Sumity .. Bes 5 60 
Independent Muslims ies ae .. 41 
Muslim League (including 2 women) -» 41 
Proja (Tenants’) Party s bs «» od 
Europeans .. Se oe a -- 26 
Indepéndent Scheduled Caste . 23 
Indepéndent Caste Hindus . 14 
Anglo-Indians Se ae e ; 4 
Hindu Nationalists .. Gs ‘ey 3 
Hindu Sabha ae oe is 2 
Indian-Christians 3 ae 2 
~ 250 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Independent Muslims 
Independent Hindus 
Muslim League 
Congress 
Independent Congress 
Europeans .. ; as 
Proja Party 
Hindu Nationalist 
Hindu Sabha 


BIHAR 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress— 


Caste Hindus 
Scheduled Caste Hindus . 
Backward Tribes . 
Mohamniadans 
General Women 
Labour 
Scheduled Castes League (with Con- 
gress hia aac a 
_No Party F 
Independent Party . 
United Muslim Party: 
Europeans... 
Ahrar Party . Sg <s 
Anglo-Indian _ a os 
Indian-Christian i : 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
No oy - 
Congress si ie 
Muslim United Party on a 


Muslim Independents 
European 


BOMBAY 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Congress 
Other Independents (including one 

Congress leanings) ee 
Muslim League ee - ae 
Ambedkar’s Party .. bs a 
Muslim Independents a e 
Non- Brahmins 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
Labour as 
Democratic Swarajists ae 
Khoti Sabha .. 
Nationalist .. es we 
Communist .. ar a 


ease CoUNCIL 
Congress ‘ 
Tedepend dnt Hindus — 
Independent Muslims 
Democratic Swarajists 
Muslim League ds 
Liberal 


European 


an 
“BYR a gs 
ee 


rors 


C. P. AND BERAR 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress 
Independent Hindus 


ere  igigianincad Board (Rauf Shah 
row ae ‘ 
Muslim’: League (Shareef Party) Pe 

Non- Brahmins . - 
Independent Labour a 


Nationalists .. ee 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians as 
Hindu Mahasabha es 
Nationalist Raja Party 

Ambedkar Party... 


| bt et tS BO DO US OT OO 





112 
THE FRONTIER 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Independent Muslims - 23 
Congress ae ne .. 19 
Hindu-Sikh Nationalists | ‘ Pe ae 7 
No Party Hindu... ae 2a sé 1 
50 

MADRAS 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress - - - an -» 159 
Justice Party Sed — ive se. ZI 
Independents ee ‘% ao -» 45 
Muslim League ae ea 9 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians : es 9 
People’s Party : Aa 1 
Muslim Progressive. ws — as ry 1 
215 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Congress vs ai ca wh 26 
Independents as oe ac 11 
Justice Party sea wa es 5 
Muslim League es te sm 3 
European ae oe bs ee os 1 
46 
ORISSA 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Congress es ve os .. 86 
Independents e és ee ce. al 
United Party.. 2% ise 5 
National Party ‘ . 4 
Nominated .. i 4 
60 

THE PUNJAB 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Unionists a ie i “6 ~- «96 
ngress s ee a “s -. 18 
Khalsa National Board aa “4 -- 14 
Hindu Election Board “< - - 10d 
Akalies ee e ee eos ee 10 
Hindu Independents wie ‘ i 8 
Muslim Independents es or 4 
Scheduled Caste Independents we as 4 
Sizh Independes oe oe oe 3 
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PUNJAB—contd, 


Ahrars A 
Ittihad-I-Millat 
Muslim League 
Congress Nationalist 
Socialist - 
Labour Board 


Cad 


175 


SIND 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Sind United Party .. 
Sind Hindu Sabha .. 
Independent Muslims 
Congress oe es 
Sind Muslim Party .. 
No Party oe es 
Sind Azad Party. 
Independent Hindus 
Labour Independent 


UNITED PROVINCES 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Congress ee es 
National Agriculturists 
Muslim League ee 
Independent Muslims 
Independent Hindus 
Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian Christians 
Libera 


Indians 


228 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Independent Hindus 
Independent Muslims 
National Agriculturists 
Congress ; 
Liberals 
European 
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Shortly after the elections, in pursuance of the 
Faizpur resolution, a meeting of the A. I, ©. C. 
ewas held at Delhi, followed by a convention of 
members of the various provincial legislatures. 
The main resolution passed by the A. I. C. C. 
on the question of office acceptance read :-— 


“The All-India Congress Committee records 
its high appreciation of the magnificent response 
of the country to the call of the Congress during 
the recent elections and approval by the elec- 
torate of the Congress policy and programme, 


** The Congress entered these elections with its 
objective of independence and the total rejection 
of new Constitution, and demand for a 
constituent assembly to frame India’s 
constitution. The declared Congress policy 
was to combat the new Act and end it. 
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“The electorate has in an overwhelming 
measure set its seal of approval on this policy 
and programme and the new Act therefore 
stands as condemned and utterly rejected by the 
people through the self-same democratic process 
which has been invoked by the British Govern- 
ment, and the people have further declared 
that the desire to frame their own constitution 
is based on national independence through 
the medium of a constituent assembly elected by 
adult franchise. This Committee therefore 
demands on bchalf of the peopl of India that 
the new Constitution should be withdrawn. 


“In the event of the British Government 
still persisting with the new Constitution, in 
defiance of the declared will of the people, the 
All-India Congress Committee desires to impress 
upon all members of the legislatures that their 
work inside and outside the legislatures must 
be based on the fundamental Congress poulcy of 
combating the new Constitutfon and secking 
to end it, a policy on the basis of which they 
sought the suffrage of the electorate and won 
their overwhelming victory in the elections. 
That Policy must inevitably lead to deadlocks 
with the British Government and bring out 
the still further inherent antagonism between 
British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
and expose the autocratic and undemocratic 
nature of the new Constitution. 


“The All-India Congress Committee endorses 
and confirms the resolution of the Working 
Committee passed at Wardha on February 27 
and 28, 1937, on the extra-parliamentary activi- 
ties of the Congress and Congress policy in the 
legislatures and calls upon all Congressmen in the 
legislatures and outside to work in accordance 
with the dircctions contained in them. 


“And on the pending question of office 
acceptance and in pursuance of the polic 
summed upin the foregoing paragraphs the All- 
India Congress Committee authorizes and 
permits the acceptance of Ministerial offices in 
Provinces where the Congress commands a 
majority in the legislatures ; provided Minister- 
ship shall not be accepted unless the Leader 
of the Congress Party in the legislature is 
satisfied and is ablo to state publicly that the 
Governor will not use his special powers of 
interference or set aside the advice of Ministers 
in regard to their constitutional activities,’’ 


This was mainly the handiwork of Mr. Gandhi 
who served several ‘objects thereby. Firstly 
he pleased the pole eeran by giving them 
an opening to form cabincts; at the samc time 
he pleased the socialists by imposing a condition 
which they expected the Governors to reject. 
Secondly, he managed to evolve a formula which 
would save the Congress face with the electorate. 
To accept offices without conditions or not to 
do 80 in any event, either course would have 
exposed the Congress to a charge of breach of 
faith with the voters. His scheme was intended 
to be a solution for the dilemma. Thirdly, it 
was the only way out of the anomalous situation 
which the Congress had created for itself. 
While, on the one hand it bad been talking of 
complete independence, direct action, etc., on 

the other, it would virtually have towork the 
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constitution which it set out to wreck. To 
avoid this, Mr. Gandhi sought for the Congress 


Ministers such powers as would enable them Pr 


in the first instance to do much tangible good 
to the people and by virtue of it strengthen the 
Congress hold on them so as to prepare them for 
the next revolutionary campaign, if and when it 
was decided upon. Above all, he desired, by 
means of the Delhi proviso, to rid the Govern- 
ment of India Act of some of the safeguards 
and in effect to establish complete provincial 
autonomy in place of the restricted one 
contemplated. 


In due course the leaders of the majority 
parties were summoned by the various Governors 
to assist them in the formation of cabincts, The 
Jeaders repeated the Delhi condition and refused 
to be satisfied with a gencral assurance by the 
Governors of help, sympathy and co-operation. 
Thereupon, they withdrew, refusing to form 
ministries unless the A. I. C. C.’s demand was 
complied with. The Governors then invited 
leaders of minority partics to form cabinets. 

The Governors’ action in refusing the Congress 
demand and in forming minority ministries 
was severely criticised by Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress Icaders. The constitutional possibility 
or otherwise of giving the undertaking demanded 
by the Congress, the prudence or necessity of 
making such a demand and the propriety of 
the Congress in sacrificing the real interests of 
the people on a technical assurance were the 
subjects of prolonged controversy in which the 
Sceretary and Under-Secretary of State for 
India, other British statesmen, Mr, Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders and numcrous uon- 
Congress politicians in India, not to speak of 
the press, took an active part. Statements, 
replies, counter statements and rejoinders 
filled the summer of 1937. It was pointed out 
on behalf of the Governors that, having been 
charged with the task of administering the 
Act, they could not constitutionally divest 
themselves of powers specifically placed in their 
hands by the Act. The Congress, on the other 
hand, contended that, as the powers sought to be 
suspended were discretionary powers, it was 
within the discretion of the Governors to exercise 
them or not to exercise them. At one stage the 
Congress leadcrs made it appear that 
it was a case of the British Government being 
unwilling to give up power and to reduce pro- 
vincial autonomy to a sham, To this the 
spokesman of the India Office replicd by a 
reaffirmation ofthe past declarations of British 
Ministers that the special powers would not 
ordinarily be uscd. So-on, the controversy 
continued until at the time of writing the 
Congress has modified its demand to this: if 
in the pursuit of their constitutional activities, 
permitted by the Act, the ministers propose 
measures with which the Governors could not 
agree, the latter should not over-ride the Cabinets 
pu should take the responsibility of dismissing 

em. 


‘This was embodied in a resolution of the 
Working Gommittee of the Congress passed at 
Allahabad in April 1937 which ran as follows: 


_. “The Working Committee approves of, and 
endorses, the action that the leaders of the 
: Oongress Parliamentary Parties in the Provinces 
"ook in pursuance of the resolution of the All 
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India Congress Committee on March 18, on being 
invited by the Governors in their respective 
ovinces to help them in the formation of 
Ministries. 


**In view of the fact that it is contended by 
British Ministers that it is not competent for 
the Governors, without an amendment of the 
Act, to give the assurances required by the 
Congress for cnabling the Congress leaders to 
form Ministries, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that the resolution of the A. I. C. C, 
did not contemplate any amendinent of the 
Act for the purpose of the required assurances. 
The Working Committee, moreover, is adviscd 
by eminent jurists that such assurances can be 
given strictly within the Constitution. 


‘*The Working Committce considers that the 
pronouncements of the policy of the British 
Government made by Lord Zetland and Mr. 
Butler are uttcrly inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the Congress; are misleading; and 
nisinterpret the Congress attitude. Further, 
the manner aud setting in which such pronounce- 
ments have been made are discourteous to the 
Congress. The past record of the British 
Governmont, as well as its present attitude, shows 
that, without spccific assurances as required 


‘by the Congress, popular Ministries will be 


unable to function properly and without irritat- 
ing interference. 


The assurances do not contemplate any 
abrogation of the right of the Governor to dismiss 
the Ministry or dissolve the Provincial Assembly 
when serious differences of opinion arise betwecn 
the Governor and his Ministers, But this 
Committee has grave objection to Ministers 
having to submit to interference by the Governors 
with the alternative of themselves having to 
resign their oflicc instead of the Governors taking 
the responsibility of dismissing them.’’ 


Indian Princes. 


During the past four or five years the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interes- 
ted in British Indian Reforms with the 
announcement made by representative Princes 
at the First Round Table Conference that 
they would join an All-India federation pro- 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm waned, however, in 
19381 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congrcss resolution 
which sect its goal as the establishment of a, 
socialist state and the subsequent A aeaand: 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committce’s plan. 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He anugenee 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
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unless adequate guarantecs were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
rivileges, they should not give their consent to 
oin the proposed Federation. 


When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the | 
first Round Table Conference, to join the All-| 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal | 
Structure Sub-Committee of the R.T.C. 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of incntal reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modificd plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the fedcration only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to doso, 

This gave a new aspect to tho whole question. 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikancr and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala, 


Later on they arrived at a scttlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
unless a proportion of over fifty per cent. of the 
States joined no State should join singly. As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States. Out of these 600 more than half are what 
may be called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to be placed on the same 
leve] as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities. Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a scrious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to be in 
favour of leaving it to be settled by Government. 


Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
are called treaties of accession. They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
willnot be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities. It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position. 
Of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 


time of the publication of the White Paper.| 
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The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 


tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 


distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 


(of the claims made by the Princes under the 


vague term ‘‘ paramountcy.’’ 


Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Reforms proposals. Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
bare minimum federating at the outset, prohibl- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties. ‘These conditions 
were considcred essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee having 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
the position of the States in the Federation 
naturally became an important consideration 
with the Princes. ‘They appointed a committee 
of States Ministers to examine the report and 
formulate thcir views. This was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most prominent 
Rulers, met in Bombay in February, 1935, and 
expressed their disapproval of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Conimittee’s recotnmendations as 
they stood. 


A resolution passed by thetmeeting of Princes 
emphasised that before the Bill could be con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers’ Committee 
and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States, the special responsibilities of theGovernor- 
General vis-a-vis the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
laws and powers vested in the Governor-General, 


(For details see last year’s issue of this book.) 


The Princes’ decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upea by the Conserva- 
tive dje-hards in Britain who saw in it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation. 
Sir Samucl Hoare showed a_ conciliatory 
spirit and offered to consider the Princes’ 
representations in respect of details. On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para- 
mountcy, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill, 


(For details see last year's iasue of this book. | 
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The Secretary of State's assurances allayed 
to some extent the fears of Indian Rulers. 
During the report stage of the Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Government which, 
itis belleved, generally meet the issucs raised 
by the Princes. 


A new development occurred with the passing 
of the Government of India Act. The picture 
was complete and it was no more open to the 
Princes to argue that they could not come to a 
decision on thelr entry into federation until 
after they had known the final constitution of 
the federation. Following on the parliamentary 
enactment ofthe reformed constitution, the 
officers of the Political Department in India 
sent to the various Princes draft Instruments of: 
Accession to the federation with a request that. 
the reply should be sent at an early date. The 
larger question of the entry into federation was 
narrowed down to the terms on which each 
individual State was invited to join. But even 
in the matter of details many of the Princes 
sought to withhold many of their existing powers, 
rights and privileges and seemed inclined to 
federate for the minimum purposes. The next 
stage of discussion was confined to the extent 
to which they should go. The original time 
allowed for coming to a decision, namely, two 
months, was gradually extended, so that even 
at the time of writing no finality has been reached 
on the subject. The Princes have submitted 
alternative draft Instruments of Accession on 
the lines of the decisions reached at two con- 
ferences, one in Bombay at the end of 1936 and 
the other at Delhi early in 1937, 


As soon as the Act was complete there occurred 
a schism between the bigger and smaller States. 
The former seemed inclined to join the fedcration 
straightaway, because the scheme of federation, 
it is argued in certain quarters, is such that the 
bigger states need not be afraid of any financial 
loss by accession to federation. and also because 
each of the bigger states could be sure of entering 
nto an administrative agreement with the 
federation ensuring the integrity of their respec- 
tive internal administrations. The same could 
not be said of the smaller states, according to 
this school of thought. These smaller states 
would be subjected to much loss in revenue as 
the result of accession to the federation 
and might also loose a part of their internal 
administrative powers. 


It also appeared that some of the larger states, 
who were, generally speaking, inclined to enter 
the federation, utilised the critical attitude of 
the smaller states to secure for themselves some 
extra-federal advantages, such as the retro- 
cession of Bangalore and the Baroda Canton- 
ment. Barring these negotiations, however, 
the bigger states generally kept out of the 
discussions of the past few months. 


It may be explained here that most of the 
smaller states were critical of the federa] scheme 
for two reasons: the first is one of revenue, and 
the second one of internal autonomy. Most of 
their revenue at present is drawn from excise or 
land custom, Asa large number of excise levies 
will be proposed by the Federal Government 
and as federal excise is superior in claim to the 
State excise, it is felt that the smaller states will 
“Jose the major portion of their revenue if they 
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federate without reservation.. Secondly, when 
it came to be known that administrative agree- 
Ments between the federation and the states 
will be sparingly given, the smaller states began 
to suspect that their administrative sovereignty 
in respect of many federal subjects will suffer. 
It has been openly expressed that in course of 
time, except for the police, judiciary and land 
revenue, most of the state administrative 
departments will be absorbed by the federal 
machinery, and the sovereignty of the rulers 
of smaller states will correspondingly diminish. 
In the absence of an administrative agreement, 
it will be open to the federal authority to expect 
a specified standard of efficiency on the part of 
the state departments administering federal 
subjects, the enforcement of which condition 
will lead to increasing interference by federal 
officers with the internal administration of the 
oer So on and so forth argue the smaller 
statcs. 


With this background it will be casy to follow 
the spate of criticism to which the federal 
schemne as embodied in the Act and as detailed 
in the British Government's draft Instruments 
of Accession was subjected by the smaller states. 
In order to ventilate these points and to evolve 
a minimum formula on which most states 
could agree, the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes organised a bigger con- 
ference of Princes and Ministers in the latter 
half of 1936. At this conference, which met in 
Bombay and which was presided over by the 
Chancellor, the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, 
some very strong speeches were made expressing 
the disinclination of many small states to federate 
on the terms proposed. Important amendments 
were suggested to the provisions of the draft 
Instruments of Accession and it was sought to 
withhold a number of subjects mentioned in the 
list of federal] items appenu ed to the Government 
of India Act. To consider these suggestions 
the conference appointed two sub-committees, 
the constitutional sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of the Maharaja of Patiala and the 
finance sub-committee presided over by the 
Nawab of Bhopal. The former had the assistance 
of two legal experts, namely Mr. Morgan and 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi, and the latter was assisted by 
Sir B. N. Mitra and Mr. Manu Subedar. The con- 
stitutional sub-committee met for three weeks 
in Delhi and the latter met from time to time 
at Bhopal and submitted their reports to the 
Chamber of Princes. 


The main recommendation of the constitu- 
tional sub-committee was that the sphere of 

amountcy must be quite distinct from the 
ederal sphere and the obligations of the Crown 
arising out of the treaties and must in no way 
be affected by the federation. It was also made 
clear that it must be understood that the states 
would join the federation only in respect of the 
ste iy to which they acceded and with the 
limitations proposed by them, Moreover the 
sovereignty of the states must remain as before 
except to the extent agreed to be transferred 
to the federation by their rulers through the 
Instruments of Accession. 


The finance sub-committee recommended 
that there should be no direct taxation of the 
states’ subjects except in respect of the sur- 
charge on income-tax. Even in respect. of in- 
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direct taxation, only those mentioned in the 
Act should be levied, and the list should not be 
added to. Whatever tributes were now payable 
should cease after federation. 


Both the reports were in the main adopted 
by the meeting of Princes and Ministers which 
met at Delhi early in 1937. 


Most of the States have since sent to Govern- 
ment alternative draft Instruments of Accession 
embodying the suggestion approved by the 
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Delhi conference, but many are reported to have 
gone beyond the Delhi formula, These alterna- 
tive drafts will now be considered by Whitehall 
and the final draft submitted before the end of 
1937 for acceptance by the rulers of states. 


An additional complication in the federal 
discussion: has ariscn as the result of the con- 
stitutional impasse in six of the British Indian 
Provinces, which, if not solved in- time, may 
unsettle the present arrangements for the in- 
auguration of the federation. 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Libera) Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. The 
Liberal Party in India has always been the 
rallying point of moderately progressive 
opinion. It has consistently stood of a pure 
type of nationalism and orderly progress through 
pear aha and constitutional means, as opposed 
o the revolutionary creed and policy of the 
Congress. During the first five or six years of its 
existence, the party played a useful and valuable 
part in politics and exerted a wholesome influence 
on public life. The death of the Rt. Hon. E. 
8. Montagu was a serious blow to the Indlan 
Liberal Party whose influence on Indian affairs 
steadily waved since then. The Indian Round 
Table Conference brought it again to the fore- 
front, but its influence again suffered as the 
result of the ‘‘ reactionary provisions'’ of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. The return 
of the Congress to the constitutional path ousted 
it from Indian politics. At the time of writing 
the Liberal Party exists only in name, there being 
no place for a middle group in Indian affairs of 
the present day. 


The country was deeply interested in this 
move, which was widely: discussed in the Indian 
press. The extreme left wing warned the 
Congress against having anything to do with the 
Liberals, while rh Sa wing Liberals opposed any 
oint action with the Congress. Eventually, 

owever, the proposal fizzled out mainly owing 
to fundamental difference between the two in 
their goal and policy. 


The position of the Liberal Party was clearly 
explained at the annual session of the Liberal 
Federation which met at Nagpur in December 
19385. Mr. T. BR. Venkatrama = Sastri who 
presided said :—‘‘ We who claim to be progres- 
sive and nationalist should go in and work the 
new Government of India Act and, to the extent 
pore: keep out unprogressive elements from 

he Councils. Entering the Councils, are we too 
to wreck the Act by indiscriminate opposition ? 


T do not expect any such programme to succeed. 
The unity required has yet to be created,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘ and when that unity is created, 
wrecking may not be necessary for securing 
changes in the constitution”. He entered upon 
an elaborate criticism of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, and said that ‘‘ it had erected 
as far as the combined ingenuity of lawyers and 
Parliamentary draftsmen can _ erect them, 
barricades against full Dominion Status ever 
being attained,”’ 


The session deplored that the Government of 
India Act 1985, with numerous objectionable 
rovisions, was imposed on the Indian people 
rut expressed the view that, as a boycott o 
the constitution was futile and impossible, all 
nationalists of all parties and groups in the 
country should, in the supreme interests of 
India, act together in the general election, so 
as to extract from it whatever good it can yield 
and accelerate the reform of the constitution on 
lines demanded by, and acceptable to, Indian 
opinion. 


The weeks following the Nagpur session were 
full of rumours of an understanding with the 
Congress in order jointly to contest the elections, 
but these were soon proved to be unfounded. 
Efforts were doubtless made to bring about this 
conswnmation, but it was found there was very 
little chance of the Congress and Liberals agree- 
ing on any joint programme of work—their 
outlook was so widely divergent. Moreover, 
difficulties arose over the approach to the consti- 
tution. The Congress had destruction on its 
lips all the time. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
would not condescend to ally himself with any 
party whose programme was ever so slightly less 
radical than that of the Congress. He was 
fully confident of the hold of the Congress on the 
masses and had no mind to share the spoils with 
anyone. On the other hand, he did not conceal 
the suspicion that others who sought to work 
with the Congress were only trying to rehabilitate 
their influence on the people of India by allying 
themselves with the leading political organisa- 
tion. . Under the Pundit’s influence the Congress 
attitude towards the Liberals’ desire steadily 
stiffened, and in a short time the efforts at a 
rapprochement, even for the purposes of contest- 
ing the elections, were abandoned. From then 
onwards the Liberal Party was virtually out of 
the picture of Indian politics. The year was 
practically barren as far as the Liberal Party's 
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activity was concerned. Small wonder that the 
real position of the Indian Liberals in the public 
life of the country was truly reflected at the 
first provincia) elections under the reformed 
constitution. The Party put up very few candi- 
dates, and even these were mostly rejected by the 
electorate. 


The last session of the Indjan Nationa] Liberal 
Federation was held at Lucknow in the end of 
December 1936 under the presidentship of Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir. 


‘Our claim to Dominion Status will become 
irresistible within the next ten years, if only we 
will combine without regard for public applause 
and spectacular displays, but with one object 
and one object alone, namely, to do whatever 
lies in our power for the immediate advantage 
and benefit of peoples of all classes and all 
creeds,’’ declared Sir Cowasji Jehangir in his 
presidential] address. Enunciating the Liberal 
erced as one of security to possessors, facility to 
acquirers, and liberty and hope to the people, he 
exhorted Indians to give a fair trial to the new 
Constitution. The Liberal Party, he said, 
intended to encourage by every possible means 
Swadeshi enterprises. They would support land 
revenue reform, protect the interests of agricul- 
tural tenants and tackle the question of agri- 
cultural indebtedness. They aimed at the 
removal of unemployment among the educated 
classes and at compulsory primary education. 


Sir Cowasji ridiculed the inconsistency of the 
Congress decision to seek to wreck the Constitu- 
tion, while simultaneously it enjoined on its 
future representatives in the new legislatures the 
urgent necessity of adopting measures such as 
for the scaling down of debts and reform of the 
system of land tenure and revenue. Declaring 
that India would never sacrifice her traditions, 
culture and religious mentality for a Communist 
form of Government of the Soviet type, Sir 
Cowasji outlined the Liberal Party’s programme, 
which includes the cncouraging of Swadeshi 
enterprises, land revenue reform, protection of 
the interests of agricultural] tenants, tackling of 
the question of agricultural indebtedness and 
removal of unemployment among the cducated 
classes. ‘“‘ We shall, surely,’’ he added, “‘ attain 
the goal of our ambitions but let us sce to it that, 
in the process, we do not trip and fal). Such 
accidents must necessarily prolong the inter- 
vening period, and none will deplore it more 
than those who have, through good times and 
bad, stuck to their principles, regardless of 
adverse criticism.” 


On the main political question, the session 
passed the following resolutions :— 


(a) The National Liberal Federation 
reiterates its considered opinion that the consti- 
tution embodied in the Government of India 
Act of 1985 is extremely unsatisfactory and 
altogether unacceptable. It is not merely in- 
adequate but is retrograde in many respects and 
includes features obnoxious to Indian nationalist 
opinion. 


“‘(b) Nonetheless, the Federation repeats that 
it has to be utilised to the beat advantage of the 
people, for the amelioration of their social and 
economic condition and for accelerating the pace 

‘of further constitutional advance towards 
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Dominion Status, Therefore it expresses the 
earnest Ope that in the elections to the new 
provincial legislatures the electorates will return 
nationalist candidates who will neither attempt 
the impossible nor be subservient to authority, 
nor prefer sectional] interests to national but will 
do their best for the well-being and advancement 
of the people as a whole. 


‘‘(c) The Federation is strongly of opinion 
that in the constitution of ministries and in the 
actual working of government the Governors of 
provinces should not further whittle down such 
meagre concessions as the Act has made to 
Indian demands: but if the Governors use their 
powers 80 a8 to impede the politica) or economic 
progress of the country, Ministers should resign 
their offices. 


“‘(@) The Federation urges that no concession 
be made to Princes in the course of negotiations 
now going on between them and the agents to 
the Viceroy with regard to the establishment of 
fedcration which Is calculated to increase stil) 
more the powers of Princes at the expense of 
federal Government."’ 


The session also passed the following resolution 
on the Indian States’ people: ‘‘ The National 
Liberal Federation reaffirms its complete sym- 
pathy with the natural and portectly. legitimate 
aspirations of the people of Indian States for 
civil and political liberties. The Federation 
deeply regrets that no provision has been made 
in the new Government of India Act for the 
election of representatives of the States in the 
coming Federal aa slature or for the recognition 
of the people’s fundamental rights of citizenship. 
This Federation, however, hopes that the rulers 
of Indian States will allow their representatives 
in the Federal Legislature to be returned by 
election. The Federation strongly urges once 
again that the rulers of States should without 
further delay concede to their subjects the rights 
of security of person and property, Hberty of 
speech and of the press, freedom of association, 
and an independent judiciary, as well as 
representative government as a prelude to 
responsible government. 


A comprehensive economic programme was 
adopted by the Federation at Lucknow. It 
ran i-— 


“*(a) Keenly alive as the National Liberal 
Federation of India is to the distressing poverty 
of the mass of people in India and to the acute 
state of unemployment specially among the 
educated middle class, the Iederation is con- 
vinced of the necessity of bold and far-reaching 
measures of social and economic amelioration 
which would recognise the legitimate rights of 
ajl classes. Such measures alone can ensure 
ordered progress and avert anything in the nature 
of a revolution disastrous to all, 


**(6) The Federation emphasises, as it did 
at earlicr sessions. the imperative need of the 
widest diffusion of education, agricultural 
“‘mprovement, industrial development and 
commercial expansion. . . 


‘‘(c) In particular the Federation urges— 


**(1) A reform of agrarian laws which will 
secure the tenantry in their legitimate rights, 
principally, fixity of tenure and fair rents; 
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**(2) The embodiment in legislative enact- 
ments of the main principles of land revenue 
assessment in provinces where this has not yet 
been done ; 


(3) The relief of agricultural indebtedness 
by means of debt conciliation boards, land 
mortgage banks and the extension of the co- 
operative movement; 

**(4) The adoption of measures to check 
further fragmentation and facilitate the consoli- 
dation of agricultural holdings ; 


(5) Substantial State aid in the develop- 
ment of industrics, big and smal] alike; 


**(6) A fiscal and a monctary policy wholly 
in tho interests of this country ; 

““(7) Legislation for the more adequate 
protection of the labouring classes, bothin urban 
and rural areas ; 

(8) The carly introduction of free and com- 
Duleory. elementary education for both boys and 
girls ; 

**(9) Such reform of the system of cducation 
as is indicated by the great and increasing 
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difficulty experienced by educated young men 
in getting employment, without prejudice to 
the wider diffusion of liberal education, but with 
special regard to the training of larger numbers 
for wealth-producing occupations by increase of 
facilities for technical education ; 


*"(10) Adequate provision for medical relief 
and the promotion of public health, particularly 
in rural areas ; 


““(11) An active policy of temperance reform 
which will subordinate considerations of 
revenue to the welfare of the people.” 


Leaders of the Liberal Party played an im- 
portant part in clarifying the political situation 
arising from the refusal of the Congress to take 
office in provinces where Congressmen had been 
returned in a miventy except on the fulfilment 
of constitutionally impossible conditions. The 
weighty pronouncements of Liberal politicians, 
many of whom had a wealth of administrative 
expericnce behind them, and their appeals to 
the Congress Party* not to stultify itself by per- 
sisting in an unwiso attitude were a feature of 
the summer of 1937, 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS. 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All-India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up its influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 

ears old it became sufficiently important 
o enter into an agreement—known since 
as the Jucknow Pact—with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'twenties, and differences set 
in among its members. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Reforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands. With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 to 
consolidate the community by _ healing 
the split within the Muslim League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
ether to work as a united body. The latter 
ailed, but the former object was largely success- 
ful and the League marched from strength to 
strength until it cmerged as a powerful organisa- 
tion of the Muslim community on the eve of the 
first elections to the provincial legislatures under 
the Government of India Act of 1935, For the 
first time in the political history of Muslims 
their representative institution functioned as a 
vigorous and active all-India organisation with 
results which flattered Mr. Jinnah and his 
co-workers. Doubtless Mr. Jinnah, who was 


the guiding spirit behind this new activity, was 
handicapped by fissiparous tendencies and 
reactionary forces in distant provinces beyond 
the sphere of his direct influence. But he has 
reason to besatisfied with what has been achieved 
and build on if hopes of a unified Muslim com- 
munity, fully conscious of ity political status in 
the life of the country. 


Muslim League in 1936-37.—-With the Bombay 
‘ession of the Muslim League held early in the 
sunimer of 1936 (see last year’s issue of this book) 
may be said to have begun a new era in the 
history of the Muslim League. Instead of 
being a purely deliberative body which met once 
a year and passed resolutions, lapsing into com- 
parative inactivity till the next annual session, 
the League decided to get into grips with current 
politics, In pursuance of the resolution passed 
at the Bombay session, Mr. Jinnah formed a 
Central Parliamentary Board, comprising in- 
fluential representatives of the various provinces. 
Provincial boards were soon established and the 
whole machinery started under very good 
auspices. But it carly became evident that 
local problems and Influences might impair the 
solidarity of the League. Some prominent 
members of the League resigned from the League 
Parliamentary Board, but Mr. Jinnah persevered 
undeterred. He saw more clearly than either 
wing of Muslim leadership the task before the 
community. 


“We are engaged,” he said in April 1936, 
“in the task of organising the electorates 
and training 80,000,000 Muslims to a higher 
level of political understanding, so that 
ultimately they might be soldiers for the national 
struggle. I have always felt that if Muslims 
could speak with one voice a settlement between 
Hindus and Muslims would come more quickly. 
Muslims are making a mistake if they lean on 
either Government or the Congress.” This 
in essence was the programme of the Muslim 
League in the past year. 
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After elaborate consultations Mr. Jinnah 
constituted the Central Parliamentary Board of 
the League and strove to make it fully represen- 
tative of all provinces and of all shades of 
opinion in the community. Soon after the 
League issued its election manifesto, the first of 
itskind. It reaffirmed the position of the League 
as outlined at the Bombay session, namely:— 
“While it accepts the Communal Award till 
a substituteis agreed upon between the commu- 
nities concerned, it emphatically poe against 
the constitution embodied in t 
of India Act, 1935, being forced upon tho 
of India against their will and in spite of their 
repeated disapproval and dissent expressed 


by various parties and bodies in the country. 


The League considers that, having regard 
to the conditions prevailing at present in 
the country, the provincial scheme of con- 
stitution be utilised for what itis worth, in spite 
of the most objectionable features contained 
thercin, which render the real control and 
responsibility of the Ministry and the Legislature 
over the entire fleld of government and adminis- 
tration nugatory. Tho League is clearly of the 
opinion that the all-India federal scheme of 
Central Government embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, is fundamentally 
bad, is most reactionary, retrograde, injurious 
and fatal to the vital interests of British India 
vis-a-vis the Indlan States and is calculated to 
thwart and indefinitely delay the realisation of 
India’s most cherished goal of complete respon- 
sible government and is totally unacceptable. 
Tho League considers that the British Parliament 
should still take the earliest opportunity to 
review the whole situation afresh regarding the 
central scheme before it is inaugurated, else the 
League feels convinced that the present scheme 
will not bring peace and contentment to the 
people, but, on the contrary, it will lead to 
disaster if forced upon and persisted in, as it is 

“entirely unworkable in the interests of India and 
hor people.” 


Explaining the policy and prop aimane of the 
Central Parliamentary Board, the manifesto 
stated: ‘‘ The inauguration of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme of constitution and the 
working thereof has developed and brought forth 
various forces, and it appears that such power 
as was available under that scheme has been 
captured in various provinces by the reactionary 
and conservative element in combination with a 
coterie of men whose sole aim and object is to 
secure Offices and places for themselves wherever 
and whenever available. This hassuited Govern- 
ment and those two classes have received every 
encouragement and support, with the result that 
they have not only been & hindrance and an 
obstacle in the way of independent and progres- 
sive intelligentsia, but the people generally have 
been pal ie Thus was created a double 
domination of reactionary forces and imperia- 
listic power. Our aim is that this domination 
must cease,” 


- After pointing out that the League was 
opposed to any movement aiming at expro- 
priation of private property, the manifesto laid 
down the following main principles to guide 
its representatives in the various 
legislatures : 


e Government : 
ople | 
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*(1) that the present provincial constitution 
and the proposed central constitution should be 
replaced immediately by full democratic self- 
government; and (2) that in the meantime 
the representatives of the Muslim League in the 
various legislatures will utilize the legislatures 
in order to extract the maximum benefit out of 
the constitution for the upliit of the people in 
various spheres of national life.” 


The manifesto concluded: ‘‘The Muslim League 
party will be formed as a corollary so long as 
separate electorates exist, but they would be free 
to co-operate with any group or groups whose 


|aims and ideals are approximately the same as 


those of the League Party. 


The League appeals to Mussalmans not to 
permit themselves to be exploited on economic 
or any other grounds which will break up the 
solidarity of the community.” 


Meanwhile, the Muslim Conference had 

radually lost its influence over the community. 
n fact one heard very little of its activities 
except for a mecting of its executive board in 
September 1936 which condemned the movement 
against the Communal Award and resolved that 
‘‘although it does not satisfy the aspirations 
of Muslims, it nevertheless deserves a fair trial 
in order to develop a sense of responsibility 
among Indians and a spirit of amity and mutual 
regard among the different communities of 
India.” Another resolution appealed to Muslims 
“to vote for those candidates (1) who are ex- 
plicitly pledged not only to support the Communal 
Award but alsoto keepit intactin each province 
untila change is effected therein by such agree- 
ment as is arrived at by the mutual consent of 
the communities concerned and ratified by the 
conference and (2) who undertake to safeguard 
religious, cultural and other Muslim rights 
and demands.” 


Then came the elections. The task of the 
League was stupendous, considering that it was 
the first time that the League, from the centre, 
without effective provincial or district organisa- 
tions and in face of defections and local intri- 
gues made an attempt at mass contact. In 
Bengal, the League secured 50 per cent. of the 
seats and is the largest Muslim group. In the 
United Provinces, it put up only 35 candidates 
for the lower house, and secured 29 out of a 
total of 66 Muslim seats. 


In Madras, the Muslim League Board put up 
11 candidates for the Assembly and three for 
the Council, and succeeded except for one scat 
in the Assembly. Bombay achieved the gréatest 
success, It secured two-thirds out of a total 
number of 30 seats. 


No Muslim League Board was formed in 
Bihar, Orissa, Sind and the North West Frontier 
Province. In Assam the League annexed 9 out 
of 34 Muslim seats. In the Central Provinces 
a schism set in, with the result that two League 
parties functioned side by side. The League’s 
efforts failed thosouealy in the Punjab where the 
Mustims co-operated with right wing Hindus in 
the formation of the Unionist Party—a purely 
political organisation—which carried away the 
largest number of seats and which has 
formed a stable ministry with a definite 
programme, 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


Shortly after the elections, Mr. Jinnah 
explained the position of the League members 
of provincial legislatures vis-a-vis other grou 
andsaid: ‘ She constitution and policy of the 
League do not prevent us from co-operation with 
others. On the contrary, it is part and parcel 
of our basic principle that we are free and ready 
to co-operate with any group or party from the 
very inception, or inside the legislature, if the 
basic es ad are determined by common 
consent.” 


These words engendered a hope that the League 
might be induced to co-operate with the Congress 
in its extremist Proeramme and negotiations 
were started, but it soon became apparent that 
the two could not come together. The situation 
was rendered more difficult by the attitude of 
stiffness adopted by the Congress and its Presi- 
dent, Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. Jinnah 
refused to convert the League into an under- 
study of the Congress and firmly upheld 
the position of the Muslim community. Tho 
Congress, for its part, found as the result of the 
elections that it did not have the support of the 
Muslim community. Very few Congress Muslims 
were put up as candidates for the elections, and 
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even they failed. The Congress therefore set 
about roping in the Muslims by an appeal to 
their economic conscience, explaining that the 
Congress was out to alleviate the sufferings 
of the masses, Muslims as well as Hindus, and 
to uplift the nation as a whole. In this process 
the League and its leaders came in for a great 
deal of violent criticism at the hands of the 
Congress managers. On behalf of the League 
_Mr. Jinnah retorted: ‘The Congress have not 
:the monopoly, nor are they the sole custodians, 
jof Indian nationalism, As I have always 
‘maintained, the Muslim League is prepared to 
,join hands with any progressive party in the 
fight for the country’s freedom, but to achieve 
this the question of minorities must be settled 
satisfactorily. Here I am not talking of only 
Muslims but all minorities. Further, we are 
not prepared to merge ourselves into any 
organisation, however great it may be, and 
however advanced its programme and policy 
may os unless it is determined by common 
consent.” 


A wordy warfare ensued between the leaders 
of the Congress and the League which is 
being kept up as theselines go to press. 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of the Government of India Act, 
which was placed on the Statute Book in 1935, 
Were sown as far back as the autumn of 1930 
when the Indian Round Table Conference met 
in London for the first timc, Three sessions 
of the conference were held, and it concluded 
on December 24, 1932. Some months later 
the British Government published their hl, ear 
_for the reform of the Indian constitution based 
on the largest Measure of agreement reached 
at the three sessions of the Round Table Con- 
ference. These proposals were embodied in a 
White Paper (March 1933) which was referred 
to a Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Committee submitted its report in October 
1934. Based on the recommendations of this 
Committee, the Government of India Bill was 
pen to Parliament in October, 1935. The 

il] has since become law with a few changes in 
its passage through Parliament, 


The Act proposes to set up a Federation with 
responsibility at the Centre, and to provide 
for provincial autonomy as a_ preliminary 
atep. 


The Federation which the Act provides differs 
from those in other parts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous, The Indian 
States differ widely from the British India 
Provinces, These complications react upon the 
constitution, As Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
House of Commons “ they react, for instance, 
upon the provisions as to how the federation is 
to be formed, for it is obvious that the Princes, 
being voluntary agents, can only enter of their 
own volition, They react again upon the 


kind of executive and the kind of legislature 
that is proposed, each side of the federation 
,obviously demanding adequate representation 


‘both in the government and in the federal 


legislature. They react again upon the relations 
between the two Federal Chambers, the Princes 
trom the first attaching the greatest possible 
importance to the Chambers having equal powers. 
They react, further, upon the list of federal 
subjects, the Princes again rightly insisting that, 
apart from the functions of Government which 
they surrender to the Federation, there should 
be no interference in their internal sovereignty. 
These complications make a formidable list of 
difficultics,’’ 


The Act sets up a Federal Executive similar 
to the responsible executives in other federations 
of the Empire. The whole executive power of 
the Federation is conferred on the Governor: 
General, and his Ministers arc appotated to 
‘aid and advise’? him and hold office during 
his pleasure. The Ministry shall consist of 
persons in whom the Legislature has confidence 
and the Governor-General shall dismiss them 
when they lose that confidence. 


In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions, the Governor-General of India is given 


administered by him through the agency of 
counsellors; in the second place, in all other 
psi reap he May act in certain cases and for 
certain 


purposes otherwise than on his ministers’ 
advice, a 
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The Act imposes tipon him special respon- 
sibilities for ; 


‘a) The prevention of any grave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 


any part thereof. 


Tho safeguarding of the financial stability 
and credit of the Federal Government. 


(6) 


(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate 


interests of the minorities. 


(@) The securing to, and to the dependents 
of, persons who are or have been 
members of the public services of any 
rights provided or preserved for them 
by or under the Act and the safcguard- 


ing of their legitimate interests. 
(e) 
(f) 


The prevention of discrimination, 


The prevention of action which would 
subject goods of United Kingdom or 
Burmese origin imported into India 
to discriminatory or penal treatment. 


(g) Tho protection of the rights of any Indian 


State and the rights and dignity of the | 


rulers thereof. 


(kh) Theo securing that the due discharge of 


his functions with respect to matters 
with respect to which he is by, or under, 
the Act required to act. in his discretion, 
or to exercise his individual judgment, 
is not prejudiced or impeded by any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 


The Federal Legislature will consist of two 
chambers: the Council of State and the Federal 
Assembly. The Council of State will consist 
of not more than 104 representatives of the 
federating Indian States and of 156 representa- 
tives of British India olected by the people, of 
whom six will be chosen by the Governor-General 
in his diseretion, ‘he Council of State is to bea 
permanent body with a provision that a third 
of its members should retire overy third year. 
The representatives of British India are to be 
chosen on a communal basis, while those of the 
States will be appointed by the Rulers of the 
States concerned in accordance with the relative 
rank and importance of the State. ( See table at 
the end of this chapter fur the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Council of State.) 


The Federal Assembly will consist of not more 
than 125 representativos of the federating Indlan 
States and. of 250 roprosentatives of British 
India mostly glected by the Provincial Legisla- 
tures—by the lower House of tho Provincial 
Legislatures wherever there arc two Houses. 


The Federal Assembly is to continue for five 
years from the date appointed for their first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distribution of seats here will 
also be on a Communal basis. Thus, the Hindu, 
Muslim and Sikh seats will be filled by the 
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representatives of those communities in the 
Provincial Assemblies voting separately for a 
prescribed number of communal soats. De- 
pressed Classes will have represéntation from 
among the Hindu seats. Besides these three 
main groups, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian 
Christians, representatives of commerce and 
industry, landholders, representatives of labour 
and women will have seats. (See table at the 
end of this chapter for the composition of 
the British Indian half of the Federal Assembly.) 


An “annual financial statement” setti 
out the estimated receipts and expenditure o 
tho Federation in respect of every financial year 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. The estimates of expenditure will 
show separately the sums required to meet 
expenditure charged upon the revenucr of tho 
Federation; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from tho 
revenues of the Federation. Items falling under 
the former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legislature. With a view to the 
observance of the well-recognised principle of 
public finance that no proposal for the imposition 
of taxation or for the appropriation of public 
revenues should be made otherwise than on tho 
responsibility of the Execute, it is provided 
in the Act that no demand for a grant is to be 
made unless recommended by the Govornor- 
Goneral, 


The Federal eae alone may make laws 
upon any fedcral subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alono may make laws upon any 
subject treated as “concurrent ’’; but in case 
of conflict Federal legislation shall prevail unless 
tho provincial law has been reserved for the 
consideration of the Governor-Goneral and has 
received his assent, 


The foregoing is a description of the framework 
of the India Fedoration. When half of the 
Indian States, on the basis of population and of 
representation in the Upper lederal Chamber, 
have aceeded and after both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have prosented an address to His Majesty 
praying that the Federation may be brought 
into existence,‘a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the Federation of India. 


Tho creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recont years found it very difficult to make 
both ends mect, and the need for a strong Central 
Goverument presented some very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. Tho allocation of sources of taxation 
and the settlement of heads of expenditure 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progressively to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its All-India responsibilities was the 
main problem. To secure a satisfactory solution 
of this problem the expert advice of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer was sought. His recommendations 
are summarised elsewhere in this volume. 
(See page 725.) 


The Government of India Act also establishes 
_& Statutory Railway authority which will take 
1over the executive authority of the Federation 
‘in respect of the regulation, construction, 
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maintenance and operation of railways coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
Tho powers which the Governor-Gencral possesses 
-of taking action in virtue of special responsibilities 
-and in respect of the reserved subjects extend 
to the giving of directions to the Railway 
authority. 


Under the Act a Federal Court is to be 
established which will consist of a Chief Justice 
of India and such number of other Judges as 
His Majesty may deem necessary. Tho Fedcral 
Court will ordinarily sitin Delhi. It will have an 
original jurisdiction and an appellate jurisdiction, 
in the latter in appeals from High Courts in 
British India and in Federated States. Its 
original jurisdiction will extend to any dispute 
between any two or more of the following, 
namely, the Federation, any of the Provinces 
and any of the Federated States. Provision is 
also made for an appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court, 


The Act abolishes the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India and makes him a Minister of 
the Crown individually responsible for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown in 
relation to the affairs of India. He will, however, 
continue to be a member of the Cabinet and of 
Parliament, to which bodies he will be responsible 
for his actions, 


Provincial Constitutions. 


It may take two or three years before the 
federal part of the constitution is ready to func- 
tion. In the meantime Provincial Autonomy 
will be set up. Under the Act there will be 
eleven Governors’ provinces, namely, Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, 
Assam, the N. W. FE. Province, Orissa and Sind, 
with power to the Crown by Order-in-Council 
to create, if deemed necessary, a new Province, 
increase or diminish the area of any province 
or alter the boundaries of any Province. The 
Provincial Executive will be similar to that of 
the Federation in form. 


In addition to the Governors’ Provinces there 
will be the following Chicf Commissioners’ 
provinces: British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known as Panth Piplida and 
such other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces as 
may be created under the Act which will be 
administered by the Governor-General acting 
poronee a Chief Commissioner to be appointed 
by him. 


The Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam will 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, namely, 
the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, while the others will have only one 
Chamber, the Legislative pecemy Represen- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly will be by 
separate electorates for each community based 
on the provisions of the Communal Award as 
modified by the Poona Pact of September 26, 
1932, under which a number of seats out of the 
seats classified as general seats will be reserved 
to the Depressed Classes. The life of the 
Provincial Legislatures will be the same as that 
of the Federal. 
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In_ provinces with bi-cameral legislatures 
the Upper House will see that the Lower House 
does not indulge in hasty and ill-conceived 
legislation due to the temporary majority of 
any party. But the deliberations of the Upper 
House will also be subject to examination by the 
Lower House. 


While there will be no nominated members 
and no officials in the Assembly—all members 
of the Lower House will be elected—-the Governor 
will have the right to fill some seats in the 
Provincial Council wherever one exists. (See 
tables at the end of this Chapter for the 
composition of the Provincial Councils and 
Provincial Assemblies.) 

The constitution sets out the qualifications 
of electors. There are certain provisions of a 
general nature applicable to all Provinces while 
particular Provinces are dealt with separately, 
as in some cases the payment of local taxation, 
in other cases payment of local taxation, in other 
cases payment of land revenue is the main 
qualification. The new constitution has extend- 
ed the existing franchise so as to enfranchise 
about 10 per cent. of the total population of 
British India. The Acts of 1915 and 1919 
provided .for an electorate of approximately 
3 per cent. of the total population, the franchise 
based mainly on a property qualification. Under 
the reformed constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 6,000,000 female electorates 
as compared with 315,000 provided by the acts 
of 1915 and 1919. The Act of 1935 secures 
representation for women, for the Depressed 
Classes, for industrial labour and for special 
interests and for the bulk of the small landholders, 
sniall cultivators, urban ratepayers as well as a 
substantial section of the poorer classes. 


At present the Provinces have no original or 
independent powers. The local Governments 
are under the superintendence, direction and 
control of the Governor-General-in-Counci!l and 
the Secretary of State for India. The _ first 
step which the new constitution proposes to 
take is to create provinces with independence 
of their own and to assign to them a certain 
exclusive share of the activities of Government. 
There will be a transfer of all subjects to the 
control of the legislature. The subjects which 
are Classified as ah Va will, as indicated 
above, be exclusively dealt with by the Provincial 
Government which will have power to make 
laws for peace and good government. There 
will be no more “reserved” subjects. All 
subjects will be “‘ transferred.”?’ The administra- 
tion of all these subjects will pass from the 
bureaucracy to the control of Ministers responsi- 
ble to the Icgislature. Such subjects will include 
public order, courts, police, prisons, education, 
health and sanitation, public works, agriculture, 
forests, land revenue, excise, tolls, unemploy- 
ment and certain classes of taxation. 


Generally the Ministers will be entrusted with 
the administration of their own departments. 
Under the existing constitution they are merely 
advisers of the Governor. Under the new 
Constitution they will be effective executives. 
Only in those spheres where the Governor will 
retain a special responsibility will he have the 
right to act sy terrane of the Ministers should 
he differ from their views. But normally such 
occasions should not be very frequent, 
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Both the Upper and Lower Houses will have 
power to initiate legislation except that Money 

ills will be initiated in the Lower House only. 
Should there be a difference of opinion between 
the two Houses with regard to a Bill the Governor 
will be empowered to convene a joint session 
of the two Houses.’ Any Bill affirmed by the 
majority in the joint session shall be taken to 
have been duly passed. 


Under the new Constitution the Governor 
will have almost the same special responsibilities 
as the Governor-General except the one relating 
to financial stability and credit. The Governor 
has, notwithstanding the advice of his Ministers, 
power to take whatever action he thinks necessary 
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for the due discharge of his responsibility for 
reserving the peace or tranquillity of the 
rovinces. Tho grant of these powers will 
ensure a smooth working of the constitution 
and prevent a breakdown. 


Indeed, the proposed constitution will enable 
India to achieve considerable political power. 
Everything depends on whether it is worked in a 
spirit of co-operation, sincerity and unity or ina 
spirit of irresponsibility or, communal bias. 
In the former event, India’s advance along the 
path of responsible Government is assured ; 
in the latter, the Governor's or Governor- 
General’s special powers will be more than 
justified, 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 
Representatives of British India. 
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The Indian Legislature. 


The annual Budget session of the Indian 
Legislature commenced with the opening sitting 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly of 3rd 
February 1936. It began its proccedings, as 
did the Council of State, Inter, with a forma) 
resolution expressing deep sorrow at the death 
of His late Majesty King George V, heart. felt 
sympathy with His Majesty King Edward VIL 
and with her gracious Majesty Queen Mary and 
loyal congratulations to His Majesty upon his 
suceession, combined with which was an 
assurance of devotion to his Royal person. 


Railway Budget. 


The annua] Rajlway Budeuct. for 1936-37 was 
presented by the Hon’ble Sir Muhammed Zaf- 
rulah Khan on 17th February. The revised 
estimates for 1935-36 were lower than the Budget. 
estimates presented in February 1935, It was 
originally cstimated that total traflic receipts 
on State-owned lines would amount to Rs. 933 
crores and working expenses, including deprecia- 
tion, to Rs, 64.43 crores, the net ryilway revenue 
being estimated at Rs, 202 crores, which would 
leave a deficit of under Rs, 2 crores. But 
traffic carnings during the year were almost 
consistently below those of 1935 ‘‘and it is 
now considered unlikely that our traffic reecipts 
will exceed Rs. 90 crores.’’ The principle 
commoditics contributing to this fall in carnings 


realized for some years, Though it is expected 
that this year’s deficit will be smailer than Jast 
year’s, Mainly owing to a reduction in the rate 
of interest, and it is hoped that the results of 
next year’s working would show a further small 
improvement, we must recognize that any real 
improvement in the position is likely to be slow, 
With expected deficits of Rs. 4% crores and 
Rs. 34 crores in 1935-36 and in 1036-37, rese 
pectively, folowing upon accummlated deficits in 
cach of the previous 5 years, totalling nearly 
Rs. 38 crores, it} is obvious that the seriousness 
of the position cannot be under-rated, '’ 


The Chicf Commissioner for Railways, tho 
Hon'ble Sir Guthrie Russell, simultancously pre- 
sented the Railway Budget in’ the Council of 
State, Both the Railway Member and the 
Chief Commissioner examined in some detail 
the causes producing the unfortunate railway 
financial position. They showed them in the 
main to be connected with the world depression 
and collapse of commodity prices, the policy 
of economic self-sufficiency pursued by other 
countries, the increase of road motor compett- 
tion, labour Iegislation and improvement in the 
service conditions of the railway staff. The . 
Chief Commissioner laid great stress on the 
contributory effect of current Indian fiscal policy, 
showing that the high protective duties, by 


‘diminishing Imports, lessened the distributive 


were shown to be rice, cotton and oil seeds. Joads carried by the railways from the ports 
Working expenses were expected to be Rs. 42 over long distances in land, while the substitu- 
lakhs below the original estimate, The net tion for this long distance traffic of short distance 
deficit, was, therefore, now expected to be just freights between inland factories and their mare 
over Rs. 4} crores, which it was proposed to Meet Kets did not correct the balance of railway 
by a loan from the depreciation fund, the actual pyyiness, 


balance of which would at the end of the finan- 
clal year be just under Rs. 9 crores. The total 
borrowings from the depreciation fund to mect 
deficiencies would thus reach Rs. 32 crores. 


The Railway Member, in presenting his 
estimates for 1936-37, showed that he expected 
total] traffie receipts to be Rs. 914 crores agaiust 
Rs. 90 crores in the current year. Working 
expenses including depreciation were put at 
Rs. 644 crores. The nct traffic receipts would 
thus stand at Rs. 262 crores and, allowing Rs. 1 
crore for miseecllaneous receipts, the net revenue 
was shown at Rs. 27.67 crores, an improvement 
of Rs. 84 lakhs upon the current year. This 
figure was short of the total interest charges 
by Rs. 3.44 crores, to cover which a further 
loan from the depreciation fund would be 
required, This would lcave the balance in the 
fund at the cnd of the year Rs. 11} crores and 
make the total loans from the fund up to date 
Rs. 35} crores. 


The Railway Member reminded the House 


Summing up the position, the Railway Member 
said that though it caused anxiety and required 
ceascless watchfulness it was not desperate. 
‘Given a reasonable improvement in world 
conditions, regulation of motor transport on 
a fair competitive basis, a check on further 
concessions and privileges to railway staff and 
legislation imposing effective check upon ticket- 
less travel, there is a fair chance that the 
financial position of Railways will gradually 
improve and that they will, within a reasonable 
period, achieve a sound financial position.” 


General Budget. 


The annual General Budget was simultaneous- 
ly presented in both Houses of the Legislature 
on 28th February, by the Finance Member, the 
Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, in the Legislative 
Assembly and by the Finance Secrctary, the 
Hon'ble Mr, J. C. Nixon, in the Council of Statc . 
The outstanding feature of the revised estimat ec 
for the year 1935-38 was their anticipation of 4 


that his predecessor a year earlier, basing bis surplus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs instead of Rs. 6 lakhs 
hopes on the good traffic figures of the first eight joriginally expected, this surplus being produced 
months of the year 1934-35, held there to be|by an improvement of Rs, 3,53 lakhs in revenue, 
good justification for the belief that the railways ‘offset by a dcterioration of Rs.1,17 Jakhs in 
had “turned the corner’’ and that a period of cxpenditure. The most important item of 
balanced budgets might be looked for. He added increased expenditure were outlay necessitated 
‘‘ This year’s figures would appear to indicate by the grcat Quetta earthquake in 19385and by 
that those anticipations are not likely to be the cost of the Mohmend operations in 1935, 
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and the estimates for 1936-37 showed the 
revenue, excluding that from railways, at 
Its. 87,35 Inkhs, an improvement of Its, 83 Iakhs 
over the revised cstimatos for the current year, 
and expenditure, exclusive of railways, Rs. $5,30 
lakhs, an increase of Hs. 1,20 Jakhs over the 
current year’s revised estimates. 

The Finance Member proceeded to show how 
he proposed to deal with the surpluses which he 
found in his hands, there being first a balance 
ot Rs. 1,734 lakha remaining over in the Rural 
Development Fund from 1934-385, an expected 
surplus of Rs, 2,42 lakhs for the current year and 
an ¢stimated surplus of Re, 2,05 lakhs for 1936-37. 


From the first of these three, he said, Govern- 
ment proposed to make a grant of Rs, 30 lakhs 
for agricultural research, this figure covering 
the still outstanding Res. 0 Inkus of the block 
grant promiscd to the Pnyperial Couneil of 
Agricultural Researeh when it was) first esta- 
blished, a grant of Rs. 10 lakhs to the Indian 
Researeh Fund, a grant.of Rs. 5 Jakhs for the 
benefit of eottage and small geale woollen 
industries and a grant of Rs. 20 lakhs to the 
fund forthe development of broadeasting. 


From the 1935-36 surplus of Rs. 2,42 lakhs, 
the Finance Member proposed to allot. Rs. 45 
Jakhs for a special fund for assisting Sind and 
Orissa to finance the provision of official build- 
ings newly required by the inauguration of 
ee autonomy. The remaining Rs. 1,97 
akhs he proposed to transfer to a Revenue 
Reserve Fuad with which to help out the finances 
of the first year of provincial autonomy, in 
1987-38, 

The estimated surplus of Rs. 2,05 Jakhs in 
1936-37 he proposed to use to abolish the tax 
on incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 
and tq reduce by half the sarcharge on income 
tax and supertax, leaving jit at one-twelfth. 
These two reductions were estimated to cost 
Re, b&d lakhs after which there would be left 
an estimated surplus of Rs. 20 lakhs. Out of 
this it was proposed to increase from 4 tola 
to one tola the weizht of a letter conveyable 
for one anna and to adopt. a scale of an additional 
half anna for every additional tola, these two 
concessions being estimated to cast Rs. 13 Inkhs. 


The gencral discussions upon the Railway and 
General Budgets followed the usual lines. So 
did the general] discussion of the Annual Finance 
il. 

Legislation. 


During the detailed consideration of the clauses 
of the Finance Bill, the Legislative Assembly 
by a majority, under the leadership of the 
Coneress Party and of Mr. M. A. Jinnah, made 
such cuts in the taxation required by Govern- 


ment that the Finance Member declined to move! 
the third reading of the measure. The Bill was | 
subsequently returned to the House by His. 


ExeeHoency the Governor-General with the re- 
commendation that it should be passed in its 
original form. The Finance Member then 


procceded to move the first of the amendments | 
This ; 


required to restore the Bill to that form. 
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| competition with Railways. 


jmember moved for the circulation of the measure 


{ Chamber has failed to pass the Bill in the form 
recommended. ’’ The President gave the en- 
| dorsement. His Exeellency the Governor- 
| General next day sent the Bill in its recommended 
form to the Council of State, with the certificate 
that the Lower House had refused to pass it in 
that form but that His Excellency regarded its 
passage essential in the public interests. The 
Council of State thereafter, with due discussion, 
passed the meagure. 


The Legislature during the same session and 
during its annual Autumn session, which com- 
menced in Simla on 31st August, dealt with a 
quantity of general official legislation. One of 
the important measures advanced a stage was 
the Payment of Wages Bill, a measure intro- 
duced by Government in order to secure the 
punctual and frequent payment of wages by 
employers of Jabour and to prevent unfair 
deductions from them, The Legislature ap- 
proved Government’s conclusion not to ratify 
the Draft Convention adopted by the 19th 
Session of the International Labour Conference, 
calling for the reduction of hours of work to 40 
per week, 


The Commerce Department, in accordance 
with a promise given when the House, in 1932, 
approved the Ottawa Agreement, submitted 
the working af the Agreement to the considera- 
tion of the House and proposed a Comiittec 
for its examination. The House declined to 
appoint a Committee and by 70 votes to 65 
demanded on 30th March, after prolonged 
debates, the termination of the Agreement 
without delay and the investigation of the pos- 
sibilitics of alternative agreements with Great 
Britain or foreign countries. 


A monumental Bill prepared by the Hon’ble 
the Law Member for the amendment of the 
Indian Company’s Act was on 15th April, 
on the motion of the Law Member, referred to a 
Select Committee. Consideration of this Com- 
mittec’s Report was the chicf business of tho 
Autumn session. The report was the subject 
of prolonged debates and the Bill was eventually 
passed into law, 


The Railway Member submitted to the Legis- 
lative Assembly in Simla a Hil] to amend the 
Indian Railways Act, in order to tighten up 
incasures for the prevention of people travelling 
without tickets. There was considerable op- 
position to the Bill, largely on the ground that it 
provided for the vesting of unsuitably Jarge 
powers in the hands of the railway staff, and on 
2nd September an amendment for the circulation 
of the measures was carricd against Government 
by 65 votes to 47. 


The Industrics and Labour Member introduced 
in the Simla session a Rill to amend the Indian 
Motor Vehicles Act. ‘This measure was designed 
to control road motor traffic in various Ways and 
particularly with the object of restricting its 
The Government 


and this course was approved. 
A remarkable feature of the Simla session was 


amendment the Housc, again under the Icader-!a nolsy demonstration against the Chair by the 


ship of the Congress Party and of Mr, J innah, | 
The Finance Member | end of an adjournment motion directly affecting 


rejected by 68 votes to 51. 


thereupon requested the President to endorse | the 


Congress members. ‘The President towards the 


Yommerce Department but also affecting 


on the Billa sertificate to the cffect that “‘ the: the Finance Department ruled. that the Finance 
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Member as wel] as the Commerce Member was 
antitied to speak. This ruling the Congress 
Party resented and they walked out of the House 
amid a chorus of noisy acclamation on their 
part. Next morning Mr. President severely 
rebuked them for their demonstration which 
was, he said, against the ruling of the Chair if not 
against the occupant of the Chair itself, 


Viceroy’s Farewell. 

His Excellency the Viecroy, the Earl of 
Willingdon, addressed a joint meeting of the 
two Houses of his Legislature on&th April, and 
this being shortly before his retirement frow 
office, briefly reviewed the considcrable and 
satisfactory development and progress of all 
branches of the Administration during the past 
five years and bade the Legislature farewell. 
At the outset of his address, His Mxecllency 
expressed his extreme regret at the calculated 
discourtesy which had been shown to him by 
Congress members of the Legislature when he 
had visited the Assembly as His Majesty the 
King-Emperor’s representative to address it, 
or had in the same capacity sent messages to be 
read to the House. This action on the part of 
Congress Party members had, His Execlency 
said he was sure, met with the disapproval of 
every loyal citizen of India. 


In the course of stirring references to the 
Constitutional Reforms now in course of materia- 
lization, His Execllency said: “ To men of my 
own civilization throughout the Empire, who 
influence opinion or guide policy 1 venture to 
make an earnest appeal. That splendid political 
organization, the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, in which we all take just pride, can 
endure only if allits constituent parts have faith 
in one another. The measure of the permanence 
of their mutual association will depend on their 
mutual contentment. India has the pride of an 
ancient civilization. She is, thercfore, quick 
to resent any kind of discrimination against her 
sons and daughters who have settled in other 
parts of the Empire. Sheis confident of a future 
destiny, no less g orious than her past and, 
therefore, impatient of delay in the removal of 
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disabilities ._ Indians where these exist. 
Equality of status is their duc. Its progressive 
realization is the aim of the Government of 
India and, if T may say so, an obligation on al 
statesmen throughout the Kmpire who desire 
its solidarity. Iam confident that, in the pursult 
of their aim, the Government of India will never 
falter. May those whose obligation it is to 
susure its speedy fulfilment be given {he vision 
land the strength to work for prompt and generous 
fulfilment of their duty. ’’ 


Turning to the Indian viewpoint towards the 
Constitutional Reforms, His Exccllency said: 
“1 see just across the threshold self-reliant Pro- 
vinees, reeciving from the Crown great authority, 
equipped with wide power, cach, under the 
Crown, master in its own house, Managing its 
own affairs, promoting and stimulating its own 
activities to ends congenial to the tastes, senti- 
ments and conditions of its people. “IT see the 
growth of a new politien) sptrit— indeed its 
stirrings are even now apparent—in whose cx- 
panding influence conmunities will no longer 
“war within the bosom of a single State’; 
but men, differing it may be in political interest, 
wiJl agree in desiring above all the good of their 
country and the general well-being of their 
feHows.*’ 


His Execllency similarly referred to the pro- 
jected changes in the Central Government and 
of the establishment of a Federal Court and 
concluded; ‘* Other figures too loom upon my 
gaze, but T would leave you with the general 
picture of great problems demanding solutions, 
wide powers of the Crown entrusted to you, 
oncrous responsibilitics laid upon you, and a 
growing spirit and capacity which will enable 
'you to surmount. all difficulties. Fortunate are 
ithose who will join with you in realizing this 
inspiring future, and my every good wish attends 
the distinguished statesman who will ro soon 
assume the burdens of the great office which J, 
with many grateful memories, shall regretfully 
lay down. ” 


The address ended amid loud cheers. 





The Indian Tariff Board. 


The Indian Tariff Board continucd in suspense 
throughout 1936, owing to the absence of in- 
quirics to be made by it. By the time these lines 
appear in print it will be reconstituted. in order 
to undertake the first of a series of new inquirics 
which are statutorily required before the ex- 
piration of the different periods for which pro- 
tection has been given to various industrivs, 
Under the direction of the Government of India 
the following Board will take upat the beginning 
of April 1037 the statutory inquiry into the 


extent of protection required by the Indian 
Sugar Industry during the period from 31s¢ 
March 1938 to 3lst March 1946 :— 


President ---Sir Geoffrey Bracken, 
C.8.1, L.C.8. 


Members.—Mr. Fazal JTbrahim Rahimtoola 
and Dr. L. C. Jain, M.4., LL.B, Ph. D., 
se., con. (Lond.). 


Secretary.—Mr. K. B. Bhatia, 1.C.8- 


K.C.1.E., 
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NUMBERS.—The total Indian population resident in the countrics to which Indians mainly 


Pe ee mee eee 


ere eee 1 en rewenl gs 





emigrate for ‘Purposes of settloment, according to the latest available roturns, is as follows :-— 





Name of country. | Indian population. Date of Information. 
British E mp es 
- Ceylon . 6,50,577T ..| 19382 Agent’s Report. 
2. British Malay: 6,24,009 ..} 1931 
3. Hong Kong | 2,555 ..| 1911 
4, Mauritius 2,65 ,796 .| 1031 Protector of 
| Immigrants’ Report, 
5. Seychelles ‘ 332 .-| 1911 
6. Gibraltar ; 50 (approximately) .. 1920 
7. Nigeria .. os 100 ..| 1920 
R. Kenya .. i | 39,044 ..| 1981 Census. 
9. Uganda .. 13,026 ..| 19381 Census. 
10. Nyasaland a 805 .-| 1926 
11. ZAanzibar : 14,242 .-| 1931 Census, 
12. Tanganyika Territory . 23 422 ..| 1931 Census. 
13. Jamaica 17,950 .| 1982 Report of the 
| Protector of Immi- 
grants, 
14, Trinidad * | 1,40,689 ..| 1932 Do. 
16. HRritish Guinnn . 1,34,059 ..| 1932 Do. 
16. Fiji Islands ee | 78,975 .| 1932 Report of Secre- 
. tariat for Indlan 
| Affairs. 
17. Basutoland... : Py 172 ..| 1021 
18, Swaziland ~ : 7 ..| 1921 
10, Northern Rhodesia... eae 56 (Asintics) .| 1021 
20, Southern Rhodesia... | 00( 4) .| 1931 
21. Canada .. es a | 1,22,911 .| 1081 Census. 
22, Australia— 
Western Australia .. 800 
Southern Australian .. 200 
Victoria . ». 400 2,000 (approximately) ,.j 1922 
New South Wales .- 700 
Queensland 300) 
Tasmania 100 
23. New Zealand 1,166 ‘ ep en Year 
ook. 
24, Nata .. 1,50,920 .| 1983 Protector of Im- 
migrants Report, 
25. Transvaal ea 15.747 .| 1926 ] Statistics ‘of 
26. Cape Colony 6,655 1926 Immigration 
27. Orange Free peg 127 .| 1926 Department, 
28. Newfoundland , oe te os . 
Foreign Countries. | 
29. United States of America... 3,175 (Asiatics) ..} 1910 
80. Madagascar ., 4. a | 6,272 (Indians) ..| 1917 
81. Reunion is 2,104 ..| 1921 
32. Dutch East Indies = a 832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000: Indians) 
Surinam , : 34,057 1920 
34. Mozambique ; se "100 (Asiatics and half 
: castes) Not known. 
35. Persia .. ae “ «e 8,827 1922 ; 
on Total of Indians in SL eee 
Foreign Countries .. | 100,525 
Total of Indians in | 
British Empire | 22,32,676 
Grand Total of Indians _ OO 
Overseas <a _ 23,33,201 
Jngluding Straits Scttlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 


t Indian 


Kstate Labourers only, 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.—Eml- and consolidated the whole system of contre), 
gration ia prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
and there is little evidence of any settlement portant respects with the object of preventing 
of Indians overseas In early times except in epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle-;the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, taploca,; Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this that colony came under all the restrictions 
Intercourse was allowed to continue for long imposed by the Kmigration Act and was only 
without regulaticn. The first officially re- permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
corded Instance o1 genuine recruitment for to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
labour emigration occurred in 1530, when a tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 complaints reached the Government of India 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned grants in British Gulana, A commission 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 led to important legislation in the colony 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government ot for the protection of Indian. immigrants, 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to Mauritius, commissions of enquiry wore also 
investigate the case and to make recommondas instituted in both these colonies, and their 
tions for securing the well-being of emigrants. rcports in 1872 brought to Hight a number of 
They her Magic hegre no een idan vautred points requiring amendment, 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of TPIS ii grees Ee re Fre 1sTi) 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate rh which hk hee esos as \ stl to 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were ee, uf iit Col na etn Sate he err 
entered into freely and understood by them { ree . Pan se 1s64 = Said rei aan ‘he 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision ai iw Th tio phe Salo t the 
was made for thelr accommodation and sus- fOVere AW ne det on sideration in 1882. 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every mat og . a ae oe Satie ain aaa thet 
engagement was alse to be transmitted to the “yon Seven’ Cused a reneriaa (io. the 
Government under which the emigrants were to ome ae ‘" er ee Tae te ie tt : . e 
live. These recommendations were embodicd ; Sta ot re Pp ictal Athos ht nai 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1887), which ‘ken to dopute two officials (Major Pitcher 


and Mr, Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
ae te Shy rhe ger aaa should be deter- and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 


re system he ea Papelees cuban gaat bee, 
0 mi —Under the above the respects in which it was open to improve- 
hee eonennon: auetng 1837 was permitted ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and. Australia CMigtation. Their reports were reviewed by 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants the Government of India, ani finally in 1883 
to Australia). In 1888 emigration wag sus- the law was again recast and consolidated by 


; Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the merenebag oi OerGh the ays wee lebie the countrics to wilich emigration is tawtul, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 Dut empowers the Governor-General In Council 
that emigrants were being ontrapped by force t© #dd to the list by notification, and also to 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with Prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
brutality. In consequence, emigration wag in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 


rohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Maurie and/or excessive mortality among emigrants 
tins and there control was tighteted. In Act 12 such country, or on the ground that proper 


measures have not been tuken for the protec 
=e ee eee te a hry beard tion of emigrants, or that the agrecincnts made 
Guiana and ‘Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- with them in Indiaare not duly enforced. This 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. Act with certain = aa Pere OO ap eeence 
The emancipation of slavcs in the French colo- bet ate foros until 1008, wh Aa feeah Pov: 
nies in 1894 gave rise tu asystem of emigration WO REE In Sole Oe indertaken 
from French Indian ports to Réunion and 9/00 Of the law was undertaken. 
Bourbon which was largely based oncrimping Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
in British territory. This practiee was checked countries to which emigration was lawful were 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
was opened to 8t. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 8t. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- Seychelles, the Nethcrlands Eolony. of Dutch 
tion with the French Guvernment was passed Guiana aud the Danish Colony St. Croix, 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion regs to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana, | 8t. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croim. 
Act XIf1 of 1864 marks an important stage in: consed soon after the passing of the Act, the 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated’ demand for fresh labour having died out. 
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era, Berd to Natal was discontinued from the 
ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- 

ation to the French Colonies of Reunion, 

artinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 


The Jabour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection ond welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Viji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In apite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the report re- 
celved from Messrs, McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 


In 1922 o further stop torward was taken in 
Act VIT of 1922 which prohibited ludenturod 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, excopt 
to countries specially appco ved by the Legisla- 
ture, Immigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought uuder control, and tho definition of 
‘* nigrant ’? was extended to cover all per- 
sons ‘‘ assisted ’’ to depart from India. 


Present Position.—Iudian  omigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
gencrally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest, It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classcs of Indian emigrants and tra: 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
sclves free aud lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not vet been placed un a footing of icgal, 
svcial, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
stray public interest at present centres are 

Ireci— 


(a) Control of emigration. 


(6) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire, 


¢) Rights and disabilitics of Indians 
domiciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered 
separately. 

Control of Emigration.—So far 


nskilled labour is concerned, the Goveruinen: 
f India have assumed absoiute powers o: 
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iontrol. The terms of section 10. of the 
Kinjgration Act of 1922 are ag follows :— 


**10. (1) Emigration, for the per por of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
tuch countries and on such terms and condi- 
dons as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notificationin the Gazelle of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 


**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
ub-section (1) unloss it has been laid in draft 
dofore both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
jure and has been approved by a resolution 
%§ cach Chamber, cither without modification 
ry addition, or with modifications and additions 
0 which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
»pproval being given, the notification may be 
ssued in the form in which it has been so 
‘pproved.”’ 


Under this law emigration has been legalised 
io Ceylon on the following conditions : 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) have been recruited by a person 
licensed for that purpose by and res- 
ponsible to an officer (hereinafter called 
the Emigration Commissioner) appoint-, 
ed by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(6) have applied direct tothe Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage 
aud have been accepted by him, 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Britieh India, have entered {nto a contract of 
aervice for a period excecding one month. 


(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within auch further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shal) 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of tho cost of his recruitment, 
Jubsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raiscdin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and ive all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of tho Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which ho is required to do is un- 
auitable to his capac or that he has becn 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the conts 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by. the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. ee a 
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(7) Tf at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Govornment 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as sect forth in 
clause (6), 


(8) Within six montha from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Counci] may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
IndJa by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shail be 
recoverabic. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also pet- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May Ist, 1923, and limited to 
i number not exceeding 1,500 Iabourers. ‘I'he 
t¢rms were more onerous than in the case of 
oc Colonies and the atrangement has now 
apsed. 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions givon below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed :-—~ 


_ Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become opcrative :— 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration, Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and tho num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 familios 
shall not exceed 1,500. 


(2) The emigrants shall elther have been 
recruited by a person iicensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officcr (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applicd direct tothe Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 


(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and givo all facilities 
to an Agent appoirtcd under section 7 of the 
Act. 

5) Ifat any time there is no Agent appointed 
naes section of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unablo to perform his dutics, the 
Government of. British Guiana shajj at the 
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requcst of the Governor-General in Council 
appoint a person to perform temporarily the 
duties of the Agcn*, 


(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. Tho Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission. 


(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an ad- 
equate supply of good drinking water. All 
expenses in connection with the preparation of 
the holdings shall be borne by the Government 
of British Guiana and shallin no case be recover- 
able from an emigrant. 


The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Scttlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid In the locality, 


After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not excceding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Scttlement Commission. 


On tho expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant sl-all acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this cliuse and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 


(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by tho Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month, 


(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes gencrally. I'rce medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided, 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arsival in British Guiana. 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence In 
Indla on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 6 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana, 


Any emigrant shall be entiticd to ropatriation 
at the expense of tho Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 

| India on the expiry of more than 6 and not more 
| than 7 yearefrom the date of his arrival in British 
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Guisna on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence In India to British Guiana. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the requestof an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense ond without any pay-| 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 


(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 


(18) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cuse of children belonging to other 
communities. 


(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indjans shall be adequately 
represented on such boards. 


(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement In force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an agsisted roturn 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 26 per cent. of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his fret arrival In the colony. 


(16) Any Indian who has emigratcd to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 


(17) The Government of British Guiana shal! 
furnish such periodical reports and returns a: 
may be required from time to time by the Gov. 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare o! 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in 
accordance with this notification. 


Admission of Indians to Other Part. 
of the Empire.—On the motion of the Gavern: 
ment of India this question wag discusse 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the sclf-govern. 
ing dominions and the British Government 
was embodicd in the following resolutions :— 


(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov 
ernments of the several communities of th 
British Commonwealth lacluding India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of thi 
composition of fits own population by mean: 
of restriction on immigration from any of th 
other communities. 


**(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad 
mitted into any other British country fo. 
Visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commercc, 
including temporary reaidence for the purpose 
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of education; such right shall not extend to 
@ Visit or temporary residence for labour pure 
poses or to permanent settloment. 


**(3) Indiang already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certificd by the Government 
ff India as being the lawful wife or child of . 
uch Indian.” 


The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
‘fon which the self-governing dominions have, 
‘rom time to time, adopted and which, with- 
ut expressly differentiating againet Indians 
re in practice used in order to check Indian 
minigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but. economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who falls to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50° words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not recefved in advance a permit 
‘om the Domintan Government which is ree 
‘used to any person regarded as unsuitable 
0 settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
bits the entry of any perscn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
ir on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of tho 
Union, Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars, New- 
oundland and tho Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
onions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other. part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greator rizhts and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
ludia, than are accorded by thelaw and admini- 
stration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter.the British 
Government has reserved toitself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 


Lawfully Domiciled Qverseas.--The. po 
liey of the Empire ls summed up tn. the resolue 
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tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms:— 


“This Conference reaffirms that cach Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should cn- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting ‘immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
ne osition of India, 48 an equal member oi 

8 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciied tno 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference: 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is 
desirable that the rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised.” 


“The Lb hap amg of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 

art of the Union. The representatives of 
ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of 
Indians fn South Africa and hope that by 
negotiations between India and South Africa a 
way can be found as s90n as may be to reach a 
more satisfactory position,” 


Summary of present Position.—Outsidc 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows :— 


) South Africa——The main grievances () 


— 

of Indians, which led to a ive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters :— 


(1) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 1914: ‘“ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
ofthe Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 


(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914: 


“By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in tho township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
‘' that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether iu contravention of the law or not 
should be respected,” 


In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 


Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold. 


land in the Union. Their main recommenda- 
tions were as follows :— 


_ (1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 85 of 1908) and 
Act No, 87 of 1919 should not be repealed. 


mpire, and the existence of disabilities 
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(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics; but 


(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged, 


(4) There should be no compulsory segrega- 
tion of Asiatics; but , ere 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 


be introduced under which municipalities 
thould hive right, subject to certain 
conditions :— 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics : 


(6) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted. 


(G6) These areas should be selected and 
allocated by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Gounell 
and Asiatic community. 


(7) In Natal the right of Asfatics to acquire 
and own land for furming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coust belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. . 


(8) A uniform ‘* License Law” applicable 

to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of ‘Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
ia i— 
(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenscs) sball be entrusted. 
to municipal bodice within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to Special Licensing Officers appoint. 
ed by the Administrator. 


(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new liccnse may be refused. 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
none tendered for or against the applica- 

on. 


(@) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground thatthe applicant is not 
& fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 


(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
tight to prohibit the license holdcr, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, sture or 
other place of business. 


(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Thnmiyration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with tho oflicial records relating to 
Asiatics. ‘This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
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Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be scent to him in order to ensure 
the onforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 


On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
intcrests. 


From the abovo it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prebibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
n the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 


Present Position.—Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces thoy 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
inimmigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they arc subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. Efforts have lately 
been Made and are still on the tapis to 
prevent the marriage of Indian men to white 
Women and to prevent the employment of 
white girls and women by Indians. . 


The anti-Asiatic party bave madc several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courscs and baie club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are: 


(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
arp Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 


(v) The Durban Laud Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 


in selling land to assign it for particular commu- | 


nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
- ere given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 


(2) Kenya Colony.—The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
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ment of India, dated October 2ist, 1920. The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points:— 


(4) FRANCHISE,.—Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common eleo- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test 
without racial discrimination for all British 
‘subjects. 


| (b) SEGREGATION.— Professor Simpson who 

was sent to [ast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable ; 
secondly, that it was commercially incon venient; 
and thirdly, that Indians arein practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 


(c) THE HIGNLANDS.—Lord Elgin decides 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland arca 
should not be made to Indians, The whole arca 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that thore is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision. 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro-. 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to nup- 
Kuropeans. 


(d) IMMIGRATION.—Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 


The Settlement.—The decisions of tho 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “‘the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided :— 


(a) FRANOGISE.—-A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one. 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
& nominated official majority. One Indian 
oe epreliees on the Governor's Executive 

uncil, 


(0) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
. veereer Europeans and <Asiatics is abap- 
oned, 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS.—The existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 


(2d) IMMIGRATION.—-Racial discrimination in 
lumigzration regulations is rejected. Lut in 
the economic iuterests of the Africans, further 
zontrol over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
‘impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions ina resolution published on August 
18th, 1023, and recorded “ their deop regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not feel 
justified iu giving greater effect to the recom- 
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méndations made by them *’ and réserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regatding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya yee statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
coinmunal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tuulty of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary, The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty's 
Government for an oxplanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has alrcady been 
stated such a Committce was appointcd in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Coloniesin the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committce :-— 


**(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of imm!- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistice which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
poo of all races arriving in or uopacete from 

enya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANCHISE.—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require clectoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities, 


(3) HIGHLANDS.—TI consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or ry phe 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
Plea land in the Highlands being reconsi- 

ered. 


(4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
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grants from India. The Committee made. it 
plain that it is averso from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applicatfons for land in 
lowland arcas are invited an opportunity should 
be takon of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is {n suapense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul: - 
tural points of view on the areas in question.” 


With regard to the announcement iu 
connection with “ Lowlands” the question of 
deputing an officcr to examine these arcas was | 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea, 


The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in tha 
relations between the different. classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation ‘was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
pomination by the Governor to the Legislative 

‘ouncil. 


In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain — 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be © 
heard before the Committce came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committce. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
8th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completencss of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majcsty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committe should not resume ita sittings. 


In November 1926, information. reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislition at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the not 
cost of their education. 1t was originally 
intended to yive effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
$0 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and- 
came into force from lst January ,1927. 
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In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty's Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonics to scnd to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regatding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 


In March 1929, the Scerctary of State for the 
Colonics sent out Sir Samucl Wilson, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonics, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
= cya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possiblo modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in vicw as may appear 
Geslrable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and communitics affectcd, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of generalagrcement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lincs a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State fortho Colonics, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.0., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communitics to state their views 
to Sir Samucl Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 


Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should— 


(a) press for inquirics as to the basis of a 
Civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 


iuvoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 


(4) 


(¢) oppose the grant of responsible govern. 
ment to Kotya or of any institutions 


Icading up to it; : 

oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the Nunes proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson; 


(d) 


demand, in case of the establishment 
vf some such body that the unoflicial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 


(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
— majority in the Logislative Council of 


(*) 


tee" 


UsKenya- 
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(7) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor: 
tions. 


Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committce were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 


The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another mecting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addreased to His 
Majcsty’s Government on the subject. 


The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regirds closer unionin East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committce of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1930. The Government of 
India communicated thelr views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme sct out in the White Papcr in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Au t Honourab‘e V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H.,as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examin:tion 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastriin July, 1931. 


The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on tho 2nd November, 1931, and the 
docisions of His Majesty’s Govornment on tho 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
roport of the Committee wore also similarly 
published on tho 24th August, 1932, 


As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted tho 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considorations arising out of tho Mandatory 
ylgede of the Tanganyika Territory, tho time 

s not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
stop in the diroction of the formal Union of the 
several Last African Dependencies, 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
10 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of th> general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possivic, a renewal vf emigration to the Colony, 
an urofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India In Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To sccure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of Kast Indian labourers 
from 2ad January, 1920, and alsn announced 
their intention to take carly measures to provide 
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for the representation of the Indian community 
on tho Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
Mareh, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantce that ‘‘ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” {n July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to thie 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India, After 
consujtation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had becn nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 


The labour troublesin Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left whe Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute ; while othcrs, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place—indecd foreigners—in thelr own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territorics from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find wy i to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
so presentencn of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them, Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrante. 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
rove that they had been in Fiji to return there 

they so desired. Tho local labour conditions 
ees pa avn om aba oa ate 

eple. riving- them | passages. - 
és Tegislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
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for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
acttle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on tho Srd April, 1922, 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 


In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was reviscd were issued. Provision 
was made, inter alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one. The resolution 
was supported by the threo Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected Iuropean and nominated Fijian 
members, As a protest against this vote, all 
three Indian members rosiyned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for oloction, tho seats romainod ufifilled through- 
out the lifo of the Council. A fresh election 
was hold during 1932 and as a rosult two Indian 
constituoncies returned their ropresentativos 
to the Council, but no candidato offered himself 
for election from the third constituency. ‘Two 
subsequently elected membors also withdrew 
from the Council owing to the decision of the 
Socretary of Stato for tho Colonics that tho 
introduction of acommon olectoral roll in Fiji 
is impracticable at present. The issuc becamo 
whether the system of election should be replaced 
by nomination and on that the Government of 
India have made representations. The Colonial 
Office decided wpon a compromise which appears 
to A satisfied a great majority of people if 
not adi, 


British Guiana.—The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances arc mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr, J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. <A, Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a incmbcr of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a ra Hepa be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot, 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consis ing 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visite 
British Guiana. Me. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava  Pillal 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President ; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
2ist of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt. 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrive 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committec of the Indian Legislature 
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eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to vicw with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.IK., 
‘Bar-at-Law, was dcputcd for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925, His report was received on February 
ist, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
Operation as the Colonia) Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 


In March, 1928, following special inquirics 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the — constitution of 
Lritish Guiana by Order in Council. The 
changes eventually introduced by the Jbritish 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonia) Government 
in 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 


(1) Other Parts of the Empire—In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and ‘peng oe the position 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, 
and the matters have  gono smoothly. 
The Government of India maintain their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The 
question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
vee for Indian Estate Jabourers in Coylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations be- 
tween the Government. of India and = the 
Colonial Governments ever sincethe cmi- 
gration of Indian labour to the Colonies for 
the purpose of unskilled work was declared 
lawful in 1023 under the provisions of the 
Indian Emigration Act, 1022, So far as 
Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfactory to 
the Government of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, f.¢e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as ‘Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927.” The 
Standard Rates of Wagcs agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929, In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 8 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing tothe price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Rs, 4,80 instead of 
Rs. 6.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Ratcs which are considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan Govern- 
ments have been introduced in certain areas, 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent. with offect from the 5th October 
-4980 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade. The questions affected by these details 
“aye recently recelyed much attention by the 
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Indian and Malay Authorities. The world- 
wide cconomic depression has also 
had ropercussions on Indian labourors 


employed on tea and rubber estates in Ceylon. 
Wages had to bo reduced, but the Govern- 
mont of India, with the co-operation of 
the Colonial Government, successfully prevented 
such roduction from matorially affocting the 
jabourers’ standard of living. For those who are 
unwilling to work on reduced wages facilities for 
repatriation to their homes in India were 
secured. The position in both the countrics 
is being watched by the Governmont of India 
through their Agents. The general passing of 
the world depression resulted in a return of 
prosperity to Malaga. The Government of 
India in 1936 deputed the Rt. Won’ ble Srinivasa 
Sastri to visit the country to reveiw conditions 
there and his report was satisfactory. 


Zanzibar.—The Zanzibar Government 
recent]y passed decrees for the economic 
assistance of their people which caused great 
difficulty to their Indian population and 
this was the subject of negotiation. His 
Majesty’s Government sent out Mr. Binder 
to inquire into the new legislation and 
to recommend what modifications, if any, in 
it are desirable. Ho sailed from England 
in the fourth week of April,1926, and, having been 
shosen for the work purcly as a busincss man 
and highly qualified and expericneed chartered 
accountant, presentcd later in the year a report 
in which he reviewed the situation with a single 
eye to its economic aspects and generally cn- 
dorsed the remedial proposals drafted by the 
Zwzibar authoritics, The report was received 
withsatisfaction in Zanzibar except by the Indian 
trading community there and was tho butt of 
vehement. criticism in Indian political circles 
in India. 


Indians have for generations participated in 
the business life of Zanzibar and in particular 
in its clove growing and exporting industry, 
The country is dependent on this industry, 
which represents 75 per cent, of its trade and 
revenue, $0 that its prosperity is vital to the 
welfaro of Zanzibar. The clove growers have 
fallen inextricably into debt and thcir creditors 
are Indians. ‘The clove export trade long since 
passed into Indian hands and became greatly 
disturbed by speculation. The middlemen 
between the growers and exporters also in the 
course of years became almost all Indian. . ‘The 
Zanzibar Government carly in 1937 published the 
drafts of four Bills by which they proposed to 
extricate the clove growers from their difficulties 
and to place the industry on a sound footing, 
They wererespectively :-— 


A Bill to provide for the settlement of 
mortgage debta secured on lands owned by Arabs 
and Africans cither by purchase of the mortgagces 
intcrests in such lands or by the appointment of 
receivers thereof and for matters ancillary 
thereto ; 


A Bill to restrict the voluntary permanent 
alienation and mortgaging of lands owned by 
Arabs and Africans and to prevent the involun- 
tary alienation of such lands and to provide 
for the appointment! of receivers and for 
matters ancillary thercto, 7 
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A Bill to provide for the settlement and 
registration of rights to land ; and 


A Bill to regulate and control the pur- 
chasc, sale and exportation of cloves and to 
amend certain enactments for purposes of a minor 
and consequential nature. 


The titles of these measures indicate both the 
special problems which they are intended to deal 
with and the way in which the proposed remedics 
arc embodied in them. Their objectives are 
purely cconomic, for the benefit of the clove 
growing industry and of the clove growers. 
They are not racially anti-indian and Indians 
are not mentioned in them, though in effect they 
in various ways affect the Indian position in 
Zanzibar and its trade. One of the main objec- 
tions of the Indians to the ills is that they would 
establish permancntly in Zanzibar a Clover 
Growers Association and restrict trading opera- 
tions to licenses under it, thus making the 
clove trade largely in effect a State monopoly. 
The Government of India have energetically 
taken up the defence of Indian traders and the 
position at the time of writing is that the ncgoti- 
ation of the new Bills has temporarily been 
suspended to permit of discussion. 


Mauritius.—In April 1924, the Government 
of Mauritius requested that emigration to the 
Colony might be continued for a further period 
of one year, but the Government of India in 
consultation with the Standing Committee on 
Emigration decided that consideration of the 
request should await the results of a local 
investigation. The Government of Mauritius 
agreed to receive an Officer for the purpose 
and to give him al! facilities; and in Decem- 


ber, 1924, an Indian Officer of Government, . 


Kunwar Maharaj Singh, left [India to conduct 
the necessary inquiry. 


~ Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
published by the Government of India in August 
1925. The various recommendations made 
in the report were commended to the 
considcration of the Colonial Government. 


In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius cither in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
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suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 


Canada and Australia.—The present 
position of Indians in the Dominions is that 
under the Canadian Dominion Election Act, 
Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy the federal 
franchise in eight out of the nine provinces, 
In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the franchise 
on the same footing as al) other British 
subjects. In Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Klectoral Act, 1018-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
* Asia” the words, “‘exccpt British Indla.” 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr. 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922, Asaresult of the representations made 
in London in 1980 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral Jaw of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indlans resi- 
dent in that State. It is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of clection for the Lower 
House. By Acts which have recently been 
poses by the Commonwealth Parllament, British 

ndiansin Australia have been admitted to the 
beneflts of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics, Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at Icast 20 years. An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above 16 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least five years. 


Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 Is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive andthe woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there, 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Navroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians In England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mabommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there aro in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical meu of Indian birth. 
The number of tho latter, especially Parsecs, 
is considcrable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsce community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indlans—the late 
Mr. Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla—have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. 


Tigh Commissioner for India,—This post was 
first established in 1920 and its various 
permanent incumbents have been :— 


Sir Wm. Meyer, 1.0.8. (Retd.), 1920-22. Sir 
Dadiba Merwanjee Dalal, 1923-24. Sir Atul 
Chandra Chatterjec, 1925-31, Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, 1931-36, Sir Firozkhan Noon, 1936. 


India House. 


In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
. Inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage. 
of about 180 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of 8 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer.’ 
arn a expression of the Indian character. 
of the building is mainly found in the interlor, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that ha 
it the London house of India, Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 


On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
‘entrance hall a great public stairease leads to a 
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gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
contral portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on _ special 
occasions. 


The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecturc. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhl 
by Indianworkmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 

urgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
oor covering. I'rom bascment to roof scarcely 

any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 

rts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
aurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially sclected Indian 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft, below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus is installed. 


The Indian Trade Commissioncr and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth, 


The Students. 


Under normal conditions it isthe student 
ity which constitutes the greatly . 
prepondcrating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplicd ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considcrable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or undecr-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
fag heirs of Indian States, admitted inte our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technica! and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent. of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres, 
London absorbs about half the total. 


Indians in Great Britain. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATION, LONDON.— 
Established in 1903 to promote the interests 
and welfare of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Kuropean corimunities wherever rosident by 
such meansas may be deemed by the Council to 
be desirable. Anglo-Indians and Kuropeans., 
whether domiciled in India or not, are elizible. 
Hon. Sec. E, C. Palmer, 6, Coolhurst Road, 
London, N. 8. 


BRITISH INDIAN UNION.—Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races. 
Hon. Secretary: KR. 8. Nehra, 43 Chalkhill 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex, 


CENTRAL HINDU SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN.— 
Founded to give exposition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British public, and to further the social, 
economic and pulitical interests of the Hindus 
in gencra). President; Dr. R. U. Hingorant. 
fion. Secretary Dr. M. L. Kalra, 36, Barrington 
Road, 8.W. 9. 


CENTRAL INDIAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Lonvon.—Established to represent the 
Colonial Indians’ cause to the Colonial Office, 
India Office, and other proper authoritics;: 
to protect, strengthen and enhance the 
interests, political, social, commercial and 
religious, of Colonial Indians in all parts of the 
World; to provide a central platform and 
meeting place for Colonial Indiansin London ; 
to promote, encourage and strengthen friend- 
ship and amity between Colonial Indians and 
other races; to assi-t in the achievement of 
fair and equal treatment to Indians in the 
Colonies by all constitutional means. 
President’ R. 8. Nehra. Hon. Sec., N. VD. 
Tangri. 


CHIEF PUNJAB ASSOOIATION.—Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations; 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain; to bring about 
unity between the sister Communitics of 
India ; and tc raisc the standard of living of 
the people of india. President: Sirdar Hardit 
Sint Secretary: M. Wi. Rashid, 445, Strand, 


East INDIA ASSOCIATION.—Its object is to pro- 
mote, by all Icgitimate incans, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally. The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted—(1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested in India, through the medium 
of social gatherings and of pexeve meetings 
of members to exchange views on current 
Indian questions; (3) by lectures and the 
publication of papers or leafiets correcting 


erroncous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration; and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public may be able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Subscription, 
entitling a member to the free supply of the 
quarterly Asiatic Review, £1-5-0 per annum. 
President: Lord Lamington, G.0.M.@,, @.0.LE. 
Chuirman: Sir Mulcolm Scton, K.c.B. Hon. 
Secretary: F.-H. Brown, 0.LE., 3, Victoria, 
Street, 8. W. 1. 


INDIAN EMPIRE SocheTy.—Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information asto events in India. 
Hon. Secretary: Sir Louis Stuart, O.12., 
48, Brondway, S8.W.1. 


THE INDIA SOCIETY (ART AND LETTERS).— 
Founded in 1910 to promote the study and ape 
preciation of India art and literature, in India 
and alsoin those countrics which have been 
influenced by it have influenced Indiacs pecially 
Java, Siam, Indo-China, Afghanistan,lran and 
the middlc East. Lectures at which papers are 
read by leading British, Indianand Continental 
specialists have become a regular feature of 
the Society’s activities. In order that the 
members resident abroad may be able to share 
in the benefit of these lecturcs, papers and 
proceedings are published  bi-annually in 
‘Indian Art and Letters” which is issued 
free to members, In addition members 
receive free in returnfor their annual sub- 
scription (£ 1-11-6) volumes, asissued, on some 
subject connected with Indian art or literature 
published bythe Society, Visits to private 
collections of Oricntal Art are arranged from 
time to time. An cxhibition of modern 
Indian art was held in December 1934. 
President: The Marquis of Zetland, G.¢.8.1., 
G.0.LE. Chairman of Council: Sir Francis 
Younghusband, K.¢.8.1., K.0.LE. Vice Chair- 
man: John de la Valette. Hon. Treasurer: 
F, H. Brown, ¢.1.E. Hon. Secretary: F. J. 
ree ba M.A.,3, Victoria Street, London, 

.W.1,. 


INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HostTEen.—112, 


Gower Street, W. C. 1. Chairman: Sir 
Ewart Greaves, Warden: T. D. Santwan, 
B 8. 


INDIA LEAGUE, THE—(Forme rly ''he Common 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Rulc). Publishes 
India to-day (monthly). 165, Strand, W. C. 2. 
Chairman: Bertrand Russell. Secretaries : 
James Marley and V. K. Krishna Menon. 


INDIAN CONCILIATION GROUP.—(Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston ad, « W. 1). 
Chuirman : Carl Health. Secretary: Ayatha 
Harrison, 2 Cranbourne Court, Albert Bridge 
Road, 8.W. 11. 
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INDIAN VILLAGE WELFARE ASSOOIATION.— 
Its objects are :—({1) the collection and dis- 
semination of information on rural activities 
in India; (2) the furtherance of schemes and 
experiments to promote rural welfare which 
are approved at a mecting of the Exccutive 
Committee ; (3) the holding of Schools and 
other cducational activities toarouse interest 
in the needs of rural India. Chairman: 
Sir Francis Younghusband, K.c¢.s.1. Hon. 
Secretary: Miss A. R. Caton, 4, Great 
Smith St., London, S$. W. J. 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB.—-Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley, Middlesex. Object: To provide 
facilities for sports, gamcs and social inter- 
course for Indians, particularly students, in 
Great. Britain. The Club owns 16 acres of 
well-situated frechold sports ground with a 
recently erected fine Pavilion, at Osterley. 
Annual = Subscription: £ 1-1-0. Ladies: 
10/6d. Hon. Secretary : My. David 8. Erulkar, 
* Africa House’, 44/46, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E, C. 3. ; 


Mousiim Society IN Great BRITAIN,—Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the interests 
of Islam end Islamic institutions. Presi- 
dent: T. W. Salim Babonau, Secretary: 
Ahmed Bennett. Headquarters, 451, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1, 


NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION in aid of social 
Progress and Education in India—Founded 
by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1870. Objects of 
the Association :—To extend a knowledge of 
India, in England, and an interest in the 
people of that country ; to co-operate with all 
efforts made for advancing education and 
social reform in India ; to promote friendly 
intercourse between British people and the 
people of India. President: Lord Lamington. 
Chairman of the Committee: Sir Selwyn H. 
ee Cheena House, Chalfont St. Peter, 

ucks, 


NORTHSROOK SocirTy.—Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. J/on. Secretary: P 
Chichgar, Imperial Institute, 5. Kensington 


PARSEE ASSOCIATION OF EUROPE INCORPORATED 
—Zoroastrian House, 11, Russell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. 


ROYALE ASIATIC SOOCMUTY.—Established 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824, ‘‘ for the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 


Indians in Great Britain. 


the Arts in relation to Asia’’. Secretary : Col. 
. M, Hoyated, 0.B.B., D.8.0., 74, Gros- 
venor Strect, London, W. 1. 


ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY.—Prestdent : 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd, P.G,,  G.¢.8.1, 
G.0.L¥., D.8.0. Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Bt., G.¢.B., G.6.M.d.  J/on. 
Secretaries: Brig.-General Sir Perey Bykes, 
K.C..L.E., G.R., C.M.G, and E, M, Gull, Esq., 77, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.I. 


RoyaL Empire Society.—Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary: ®. i. H. Baily, c.B.E. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial] questions. 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary : 
W. Perry, M.A.; Secretury, Indian Section: 
Kk. W. Tuckhurst, M.A. 


ROYAL INSTITUTR OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIKS, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James's Square, 
3. W. 1. Secretary; Ivison S. Macadam, 
C.B.E, 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE STUDY OF RELI- 
GIONS.— President: The Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.O.8.1, GALE, 
Chairman of Council; Sir E. Denison Ross, 
C.K, PHT. Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee: Str Francis Younghusband, K.C.8.1L, 
K.C.1.K. Information from the Hon. 
wo 17, Bedford Square, London, 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND.—WSecretary : R.C. Mackie, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N.W.11. 


VICTORIA LEAGUE.—81, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 7. 
Secretary; Miss Gertrude Drayton, C.B.&. 


WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION London 
Committee.—Hion. Secretary: Miss Avabai 
Mehta. LL.B. (London), 


Barrister-at- Law, 
171, Adelaide Road, N.W. 3. 


WORLD CONGRESS OF FaltHs (Continuation 
Movement).—Organised to promote a spirit 
of felowshipamong mankind through religion. 
International President; H. H. the Mahuraja 
Gackwar of Baroda. Chairman: Sir Francis 


Younghusband, K.¢.1.E. Secretary: Arthur 
he 17 Bedford Square, London, 
V.C, e 


Sar. 


Sport. 


Sport in India is rapidly becoming more 
organized and it is chiefly on the administrative 
side that the year 1936-37 records most: progress. 
For over a year what amounted to almost a war, 
continued between the two chief football orga- 
nizations of the country. The All India Football 
Association, the younger body of the two, claimea 
the right to control the game throughout the 
country, This right was disputed by the Indian 
Footbal] Association, a body with a fine record 
behind it. The All India Football Association, 
however, was one in name only, it being a purely 
provincial association governing the game in 
Rengal. It’ had, it is true, done this very well 
though Its critics were not slow in pointing out 
that professionalism was showing signs of ereep- 
ing into its amateur ranks and practically no 
steps had been taken to eradicate this evil. 


The All India Football Association applied for 
recognition by the Football Association of 
England, but this was withheld in view of the 
differences which cxisted between the two 
bodies, although the younger association carried 
the allegience of allthe provinces with the excep- 
tion of Bengal. The Army Sports Control Board 
were appointed by the English authorities to 
act as mediators in the dispute and at the time 
when this was written there was every sign that 
the two organizations will settle their differences 
and India will then have a governing body con- 
trolling football throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. During this dispute 
both parties mutually agreed to recognize cach 
others tournaments, thus avoiding what would 
en a catastrophe in the Indian fvotball 
world, 


Racing. 


The race track continucd to attract its 
hundreds of thousands of supporters and the 
race courses of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, 
as wellas other parts of the country, were witness 
that the Indian is as keen on racing as any man 
in any other part of the world. The Turf Clubs 
generally increased their stakes and interest was 
added by the visit to India of the famous jockeys, 
Steve Donoghue and Charlie Smirke, both of 
whom had won the Derby. Both of these riders 
were seen on Indian tracks. : 


For quite a while an agitation for the provision 
of more races for Indian bred horscs was voci- 
ferous, but during this year the Turf Clubs 
increased their stakes for this class of racing, with 
the result: that Indian breeders began to take 
more interest and more Indian horses were 
registered with the various turf clubs. 


The champion horse of the year was the 
Nawabzada Fakhr-ul-Muwk of Bhopal’s ‘ Mas'd 
Antibes" which brought off a fine double by 
winning the King Emperor's and the Viceroy’s 
cups. 


Cricket. 


Interest in cricket mainly conflned itself to 
vhe cricket championship of India and the 
University championship for the Rohinton 
Bahria Gold Cup. The cricket championship 
was marred by a dispute between the various 
associations with regard to the venues for some 
of the matches and at one time there was a 
danger that the final would not be played at all. 
This was fixed by the board to be played in 
Bombay after the Bombay season had closed. 
Bengal felt that the match would be a financial 
loss and therefore suggested that tho final should 
be played in Calcutta. To this Nawanagar, the 
other finalists, did not agree, insisting that the 
game should be played in Bombay and even 
offering to bear the whole expenses incurred by 
Bengal, which they eventually did. The game 
was played in Bombay before “a very small 
‘rowd, Nawanagar winning. 

The Cricket Club of India made good progress. 
Work was commenced on their new stadium at 
Bomhay. The playing field was laid out and the 
work on the elub house and pavilion was well 
under way by March 37. There is no doubt 
hin the house of Indian cricket Is not yet in- 
order. 


Tennis. 


Once again a team of foreign tennis players 
toured the country. This tine the players were 
Gentein, the Frenchman, ©. BE. Malfroy and A. 
C. Stedinan, the New Zealand Davis Cup players. 
Though these players were gencrally too good 


‘for India’s best, their visit here afforded another 


opportunity for India’s premier players to obtain 
experience by playing ayainst first class cxpo- 
nents of the game. 


Hockey. 


In the hockey world chicf interest centred 
upon India’s team for the eleventh i 
Games at Berlin. Once again the Indian’ XI 
won the world’s olympic hockey championship 
and on their return embarked on a very successful 
hockey tour of the country, gencrally winning 
their matches fairly comfortably. The team 
wasgiven a rousing reception on their arrival 
in Bombay. Hockey again continued to attract 
big crowds in all the chief tournaments. 


Athletics. 


The revival which athletics showed last year 
continued. Provinces are gradually placing. 
their organisations on a sounder basis and 
although the country still lacks a proper track 
the interest is being continued. Bombay held 
its annual Olympic Games and improved timings: 
were revistered in many events. 

The Kadir cup this year was honoured by the 
presence of the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
while another interesting visitor was Lord 
Baden- Powell, who won this competition as far 
back as 1883. ; 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 
Merchants Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Saleh Mohamed Khan pureohe 
(7st. 10lbs.), Meckings .. 


Mr. A. ©. Ardeshir’s Bulok (7st. " sibs, os 
Balfour ‘ 


Mr. C. como lee Haalms (Bat, " Aibs. _ 
Marrable . 3 


Mr. A.M. Khalraz’ 8 The Vieoroy (8st. 121bs, » 
Burgess es 4 


Won by neck, 1} ‘engtha, 24 ienuths: 
Time—1 min, 53 4- 5 secs. 


Bangalore Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 


ert 


Mr. A. Svaimnvur’s Why Aiohs Telbe: », 
Marrable .. 

Mrs. L. Svamvutr’s Diagonal (8st. sibs. 
gets 


ee § 

M. Somasundaram’ 8 Smoky Sea 
Mae: : 8. Black bee 

a - Clarke’s Irish Broadcast (Ost SIs.) 

Blyt 

Won by 3} lengths, 24 lengths, 2} ingthe. 
Time.—Imin. 43 1-5 secs. 

B.C. T.C. Cup. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs.— 

Mr, J. G. Clarke’s Shamrock (7st.), Alford. . 


H. H. the ehnsey of OlbApUE: 8 Sheiey 
(8 st, 11 Ibs.) Britt.. : 


Brig. R. C. BR. ae an A, H. Jostone's 
Romance (7st.), Lo ; se - 3 
Mra. R. B. Scn’s No Giga. 7Ibs.), Stead 4 
Won by head, 3 lengths, 4 length. Time.— 
2 mins, 29° SCC5. 
The Stewards Cup, Distance 1 mile, 3furlongs- 
Mr. K. T. Sampat's FrosPerity ae: 4lbs.), 
Balfour ws 
Khan Bahadur §. K. "Abdul azack’s Chayna 
(8st. Ilb.), Rylands : 
Mr. Mahomed Jamoor’s 
(Sst, 101bs.), H. McQuade . 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 “Young 
_ Chayna (8st. 3lbs.), Britt . “% 
‘Won by 13 lengths, } length, neck, Time 
2 minutes, 43 seconds, 


The Madras Cup. Distance 6 furlonge.— 
ant M, Clarke’s Golden Prince (9st. 4ibs. iy 
ion : 
Mr. Gemini’s Aquila (Sst, 121bs, ), Burn 
ee aet Ay Desraj Urs’ Eye Lid (7st. 101bs.. 


S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’ 8 and the Earl 0 
tn 8 Safe Investment (7st. 10 lbs.), 
Vane 


Won by a head, 1} ‘lengths, head. 
1 minute 18 1 /Seees, 


H.H. Yavuraja of Mygore’s Cup. Distance 1 
‘mile, 3 furlongs,— 
aa M. Khairaz’s The Viceroy (Ost. 4lbs.), 
urn 
the Maharaja. of Kolhapur’ e Jat 


H. H 
11lbs, 


‘Al Barmak 


Time 


Bhawani I (8st. 13lbs.), Britt .. 
Mr. A. ©. Ardeshir’s Buick (Set. 





Mr. A. H. Hoses das Goolab (et, 1lb.), 
Fletcher is 


Won by 6 lengths, 4 ‘ongths, 14 lengths, 
Time.—2mins. 46sccs. 
pollo Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. J. M. MacGregor’s Parberlan (05h; 10H Ms 
Dillon 


Mr. P. Kishandas's Brutus (Ost. glbs. ) 
Meckings 2 


Mr. Raza Mahomed ‘Khan’: 8 Merry Poss 
(10st. 5lbs.), Balfour Ber . 3 


Mr. S. R. Arthanari’s Fanciful (Bs. 121bs, ) 
Forsyth i 


Won by 65 lengths, , length, short head, 
Time.—1min. 46secs. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Gold Cup. 
Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


Mr. 8. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Dichrers 
(8st. 8lbs.), Burn .. 1 


Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (8st. olbs. ), Marable 2 


Mrs. L. Svamvur’s Pineoan: (8st. 12 Ibs. 
Bowley st 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur 8 Bridgethorn 
(7st. 3lbs.), Britt .. 4 


Won by 1} lengths, 14 lengths, 1 length, 
1 length. Time.—2mins, 28 2-5secs, 


Bobbili Cup. Distauce 1 mile.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Enelley 
(8st. 13lbs.), Britt .. - 1 


Mrs. M, mete Gipsy Jack (ost dibs, , 
Blyth 


ee 


2 

Mr. Botha Van Ingen! 8 Nalini (Sst. ‘Lolbs. } 
Clarke ie 

Mr. E.R. Talreza’s Chapel (79. “Jolbs, 7 
Marrable bs 


Won by a head, 3 lengths, 2 Tone 
Time,—1min. 46 secs, 


Bombay. 
ahs ee Khan's Cup. Distance about 14 
es.— 


Mrs. M. realty poe ie ate ee 
7st. 8lbs.), W. Sibbritt =. ; 


Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (8st. lbs. ) “Read . 


Begtun Feeroza Dulhan’s Corcy iets Tbs. “a 
cd, 7st. 8ibs.), Simmons . 3 


Mr. Sultan M. aati s Talk (ss. Tbs. om 
Gcthin aa 


Won by 1} lengths, it length, 14 length. — 


Time,—2 mins. 39 secs. 
The Importers’ Plate. Distance about ‘ 
miles.—- 


Mr, Diamond's Argyll (8st, Sibs.), Dillon .. 
Mr: V. Rosenthal's velyiace (7at, ae ed. 
7st. 8lbs.), W. Sibbritt .. sae 
H. HE. Maharaja, of Rajpipla’s Carioca 
(8st. 7ibs.), S, Donoghue .. os .3 
-H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijayakumar 
Ll (8st. Zibs.), Britt _ 4 


Won by head, short-head, head. ‘Time. 
2 mins. 41 3/5 secs, 


The 


Racing. 


The General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup, Distance 14 miles.— 


P, 13. Avasia’s Firpo (8at. 7lbs.), Dillon 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Al Muqbil (8st. 12]bs.), 
Burn oe a 

Mrs. K, T. Sampat’ 8 Taj shamama 
(7st. 7lbs.), Simmons 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Legion of Toulon 
(9st.), W. Sibbritt . 


Won by i length, i} lengths, 3 “lenuth: 
Time,---2 minus. 20 3/5 sees. 


The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 1} 
miles,— 


H. Tl. Maharaja of Sots ene) The 
1 


Great (7st. Tilbs.), Britt .. 
If. H. Maharaja of Heipivee Romney 
(7st. 41bs.), Meudoza 
Mr. A. Svamvur’s Why (7st. . W. Sibbritt.. 
Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin money sae 7lbs., 
cd, 7st. LOIbs,), Selby ; 
Won by short-head, deck, } 


( length. 
Time.--—2 mins. 9 3/5 secs, 


The Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance 


7 furlongs.— 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’s Zuyder 
| 


Zce (9st. 41bs.), Munro... 
Hon'ble Sir The Raja of Bobbili’s Multissimo 
(9st. 2lbs,), C. Hoyt. ‘ 

H,. H. Maharaja of Idar's Heritage rT 
(Ast. Slbs.), Burn .. ee 
¥, J. Pratt's Tetrazone eae 

Donoghue 


Won by 2 lengths, 14 length, and head, 
Time.—1 minute 23 3/5 seconds. 


Distance About 


albs. ), 8. 


The Bombay Arab Derby, 


14 miles. 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s eipe anet 13lbs, sy 
Sclby 1 

Mr. A. Ardeshir’ 8 Legion of Honour 


(Ost. 111bs.), W. Sibbrit 

Nawabaada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ Jahon 
Ara (Ost. 111bs.), Munro .. 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s The SHENOY, (set, obs), 
Dillion , 


Won by 3 length, 2 lengths, i length. 
—2 mins, 58 3/5 sees, 


Time. 


The Jamma Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Nawah Sir Mehr Shah’s Bridge Winner (Ost. , 
W. Sibbritt . 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapar’ 8 Rose Water 
(8st. 2ibs.), Britt .. 


Mr. Diamond’s Savonette (Sst. lbs. ), Dillon 

Major D. Yauco 8 Rathlorn ile libs, » 
Gethin . 

Won by neck, 2 length, 1 length. “Time. _ 
1 min, 15 scces, 


Cambridgeshire Stakes, 
Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 


Mr. R. R. P. Ebrahim’s Rom Pipes Sd 
7lbs.), Munro. ar 


Mrs. A. acc 8 Tatyoon (8st. Tio ; 
Zensky £, 9 “ae, 


(Div. If.). 


ae 1 


The Willingdon Plate, 


The Abberley Plate. 
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H. ny ee of Kolha pur s enoley iets ae 


ee jn ja of Parlakimedt's Flinty (Bet. - 
Dillon na 5 


Won by # length, 1 jcugile i length. Time. 
—I1 min. 54 secs. 


he roubee 


Stakes of India. 
1} miles ,— 


Distance 


If. H. Maharaja of Idar’ PHCEO ES II, ase ; 


111bs.), Burn 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul- Mulk of Bhopal’s Mas 
d’Antibes (9¢t. 7Ibs.), Munro a 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Rosccrag (9¥t.), C. Smirke 

Mr. A. Be OVAR: 8 way {ent 
W. Sibbritt . 


Won by 1 length, if inate head. 


Time. 
—2 ining, Sxces, 


Dis tance 1 mile.— 
H. H. Maharaja of Karhmir’s Hbueney 


Mr. Eve’s 


s School for Scandal (Bet alba, » 
Brace ; 


3 


atin ); 
a 


(8et. 7ibs.), W. Sibbritt rae | 
Mr. A. J. Hoye Ely on (0 t. 7lbs.), 
C. Hoyt ‘ are 
H. H. Maharaja. of Ra pip 8 | Romney (7st. 
12Ibs.), Selby haa0 
Sir David Kzra and Mr. E. Kemond’ 8 Flying 
Orders (7st. 7lbs. ed. 7st. 8lbs.), Gethin 4 
Won by 8 lengths, head, 2 lengths. Time. 
—1 min. 38 4/5 seca. 
8 The Cambridgeshire Stakes, (Div. I). Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 1 furlong.-— 
Mrs. M. Clarke's Gipsy Jack ai 3lbs.), 
Brace - 1 
Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (Set. Ube. , 
C, Hoyt 2 
H. H, Maharaja Gackwar of Barotta’: s Cheap 
Jack (8st. Olhe,), S. Donoghue 3 
Mrs. L. tale 8 Dibsone) eet 12Ibe) 
Gethin ‘ 4 
Won by 1 length, siigets head, neck, Time. — 
1 min. 53 sees, 
The Mygore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Nawab Sir Mchr Shah’s Bridge Winner 
(8st, 5lbs.), Burn 1 


H. H. Maharaja of Karhmir’s True Mi ; 


(88st. 12Ilbs.), W. Sibbritt .. 


Won by 6 lengths, 4 length, 
42 4/5 sces. 


Time,—1 ein: 


Distance 1} miles. — 


Mr. Sultan - Aniney's ee: TBO. 
C. Hoyt 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt's Private scl (rt glbs. » 

Brace a 

Messrs. A. Higginsand R. Chota ahaa 
(8et. Sibs.), Munro . ; 


H. H. Maharaja of Rajpipla’ 8 Dowway 
(9st. Ib.), 8. Donoghue ... 


Won by 2 lengths, short- ated. 1 dength. 
_ Time,—2 mins, 7 secs... 


824 Racing. 


The Hughes Memorial Plate. Distance 1} 

miles.— 

Nawahzada Fakrulmulk of Pha oy? 

» (8st. 12Ibs.), Munro 

Mr. E. Esmond’s Rosecrag (Bat. dibs. ¥ ed. 
8st. Z7lbs.), C. Smirke Pe 

Messrs. A. Higgine and 8. Bagroe's 
Synagogue (Vst.), Marrable " 

H. H. ae of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(Qst.), W. Sibbritt . 

Won by head, short- head, 2 lengths, 
Time.—2 min. 6 Bees. 


The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 

furlongs,— 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin ey al 91bs ) 
W. Sibbritt . 

Mrs, (, OL. Northmore’s Cardinal (Ont, ) 
J.¥Vlynn.. 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. Ki. Ramona’ 8B slack 
Peril (7st. 12Ibs.), Gethin .. 

Mr. A. ©, Ardeshir aateoe Heir (Bet Mn. 5 
Marrable ' 

Won byshorthead, 4 length, ele: “Time. — 
1 min, 27 sees. 


The Gough Memorial Plate (Div. I), Distance 

7 furlongs.— 

The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot’s Teyana 

(7at. 11]bs.), Harding ~ 

' Mr. M. Dhualla’s Rivea TY, (Bat, 2lbs.), 
Marrable .. mn 


Mr. (tem’s Mijlat (Bat. dibs. ), Braco 7 
Mr. N. Rt. Dastoor’s eas mon Get 101bs. a 
Gethin a ‘ 


Won by 3 lengths, short ead: 1 aa 
Time,—1 min, 37 2/5 sees. 


The Cumballa Plate (Div. Tl). Distance 6 

iurlongs.—- 

Mr. y Rupchand’s puis Get 7Ibs, Ms 
J.¥Flynn.. 

Mr. Syed Mustapha’s Honest. a 
(7st. 7Ibs.), J, O’Neale 

Messrs. JD. S. Mane and 8. v. wee 
Shara’a al Jamil (8st. 21bs.), Simmons... 


1 


3 


Mr. A. K. HWamad’s Taj Subhan Sil 13lbs., 
e 4 


ed, 8st.), Burn 
Won by short-head, ‘1 length, } length. 
Time.—1 min. 23 1/5 secs, 


The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 

14 miles.-— 

Mr. A. J. Hoven: Eley on si 1lb.), C, 

' Woyt 

H. H. Maharaja of “‘Tdar’s Heritago I 
(8st. 141bs.), Burn 

Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s Rivalli (Ost. ), Hutchins 

Nawabzada Yemtn-ul-Mulk of Bhopal's 
Mas d’ Antibes (9st. 8lbs.), Munro 

Won by 1} lengths, 4 lengths, short -head., 
Time.—2 min, 41 1/5 secs, 


The Rajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 miie,— 
‘Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (7st. 71bs.), 


1 


: 


. Simmons... ee is es Pam | 


n H. The Maharaja of Idar’s Count ito 


(8st, ‘41bs.), Burp. e s ee er 6 2 


H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir’s pouan: 
chev (9st.), W. Sibbritt .. 
Mr. Eve’s Ironerey (8st. 5lbs.), Brace 4 .. 


Won by head, 4 Jength, } length. Time.— 
1 min. 39 2/5 sees. 


mr ce 


The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

H. K. Lord Erevoume S Mya (ee 7lbs.), 
Selby 1 

Messrs, N. D. Ragreo’s Flying “Glance 
(Sst. L1lbs.), Percival ; a 

Messrs. A. Higgins and R. Chamria’s 
Kahapa (8st. L0lbs.), 8. Jones — 

Mr. live's ee Rose (7st. 41bs.), 
J. O'Neale ice or ea 

Won by Tf lengths, + length, 3 length, 
Time.—1 min. 40 1/5 sees, 


The Lloyd Plate. Distranee 1 mile.— 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of pene one 
“Ace (Yst. Wb.), C. Hoyt : 
H.W. the Maharaja of Tdar’s Count Ito (Ost. 


Ub.), Burn .. 2 
Hon'ble Sir the Raja of Bobbill’ 8 Multissimo 

(8st, 2lbs.), Brace .. 3 
H. H, the Maharaja of Kashmir's ‘Pougat- 

chev (8st.5 Ibs.), W. Sibbritt se 4 


Won by 24 lengths, 3 lengths, short ana: 
Time.—1 min. 38 2-5 sees, 


The Turf Club Cup, Distance 12 miles.— 

Mr. Jarulla bin Talib’s Zozan Cae d)bs, ) 
Whiteside .. 

Mr. D. D. Chawan’s Bushboos (7st. “Lube. ), 
Gethin . ‘ 

Nawabzada Fakruhnutk of Bhopal's Jahan 
Ara (9st. Nb.), Burn ; 

Mr. Gem’s Nassirwan (8st. 41bs.), Brace .. 4 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, 3 lengths, 
Time.—3 min, 20 4-5 sees. 


ro 


g The Manfield Plate, Distance 6 furlongs,— 


Hf. IT. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 piemond 
Shower (9st.), Obaid a 1 


Mr, A. C, SEs omey (st 12bs. ) 
Britt ; 2 


Mr. E. Femond’s Chon Rose set. sibs. ) 
es 3 


Marrable 
Mr. E. Esmond’s Tetrazone ate ‘12lbs. , 
W. Sibbritt . , a 


Won by short shend, Hea: head. ‘Time 
1 min. 14 1-5 sees. 
2 The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mrs. M. Clarke's oe Side 6lbs, ), 
W. Sibbrite . ‘ 1 
Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (rt lbs), 
ed, (7st, 12ibs.), Evans -.. 2 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ s Cotys 
(9st. 4lbs.), Burn ‘ : 3 
H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpiple’ 8 Catiora 
(7st, 10lbs.), Selby .. ia o 4 


Won by 1 length, 1 length, + a Time. 
-—3 mins. 3-5 secs. 


Racing. 825, 


Calcutta 


August Cup (Div. I). Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs.— 


Mr. A. H.C. aoetron sting Hyan (ies. ae 
Hibbs 


Mr. T. N. Banerjoo's White Paper (st 
12lbs.), Jones , 


Mr. E. G. Abbott's Bona Fide (Bet ‘olbs. » 
Ermer 


H. H. the abet of Kashmir’s Cone 
(Ost, 3ibs.), Hibbs... a 


Mr. C. P. Sherston’s Tetramarto( 10st 101bs.) ; 


ullen P 
Won by 33 lengths, tt lengths. “‘Time.— 
3 mins. 2/5 secs, 


. 2 Mayfowl Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 


Mr. 8. K. Bhatter’s “Baden’s Lady (at. F 


11lbs.), Marrable 


Won by 13 Jengths, 2 lengths, 1 ‘Mouth: 
Time—2mins. 27 2-5sees. 


August Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile, 3 
furlongs.— 


Messrs, T. 1. Martin and J. N. Mookerjeo’s , 


Crystal Legacy (9st. 5lbs.), Marland 


Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Benevento 
(78t. 121bs.), Percival ne 

Sir the Raja of Bobbill’s Multissimo (Ost 
4ibs.), Meckings .. 


Mesars. B. K. and H, P. Poddar's Filter 
3 


(9st. 2lbs.), Jones .. 

Mr. Edward Esmond’s haacera g (8st sibs. » 
Snirke ; 

Won by short- head: short: head, short-head. 
Time,—1 min. 39 4-5 secs, 


Messrs, Sarwanlal Agarwala and 8. henna 8 Merchant’s Cup. Distance about 1} miles.— 


Irish Finance (8st. 1b.), Southey 


Mrs. P, 8. Saowe aorroy Abst: 1b), 
Field 


Mr. A. H. C. Tastionts ‘Carcloss Saint oP 


(8st, 11b.), Bond 


Monsoon Cup. Distance about 1 mile, 3 
furlongs.— 


Sir Walter Craddock and Sir W. amounts 8 ; 


Ringsend (7st. 7lbs.), Dillon 
Mrs, H. Madath’s Parry (8st.), Bond 


Mr. J. O’Hara iii A Yerey eo glbs. » 
Raffaele 3 


Mre, Hf. Thaddeus’ Beautiful Shot ra 


- 2 


11lbs,), Southey... . 4 


Won by 1} lengths, 3 ieee, j ors 
Time—2mins, 28 1-5 8ecs, 


Mileuburough Plate, Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Sir David Ezra and Edward Esmond’s 


Flying Orders (9st. 1lb.), Smirke ee 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mynoree Twain 
(8st. 8lbs.), Meckings : 

Nawabzada Fakr-ul-Mulk’s The Nun (Ost 
1lb.), Munro ‘ 

a C. D. Booth’s Uabamac (rat. glbs, , 
uy . 

Won by ne ck, 1 lengths, Read: Time— 
1 min. 28 1-5 secs. 


King-Kmperor’s Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 


Nawabzada Yeimin-ul-Mulk’s Mes D’ Antibes 
(9st. 3ibs.), Jones .. 


The Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s $ silver Plated 
° 


(Yet. 3lbs.), Percival 

Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s si On (Ost. 8lbs. D, 
C. Hoyt cs 

Nawabzada Fakr- ul-Mulk’s. Znader Ze0 
(9st. 3lbs.), Munro .. 

Won by 2} lengths, § length, head, as 
1 min, 40 2-5 secs. 


Burdwan Cup. Distance 12 rniles.— 


Messrs. Edgar and Iden’s pune oe 
10lbs.), Urmer ea 


Sir Vivian Maccuw’s Irish Times (ust 3lbs >, 


Rogan mr *e ba » 2 


1 


=m 6 


Sir the Raja of Bobbili’s Merdina Boy 
(8st. 8lbs.), Meckings is 

Mr. 8. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Dichroic 
(88t. 4lbs.), Percival ? 

The Hon'ble Lady Bonthal's Adonis 
(8st. Yibs.), Ermer 

Sir David Ezra’s Spencer (Bat. stbe.), 
Southey i 

Won by % Iength, } “length, 2h Tengths, 
Time,—2 mins, 36 3-5 secs, 


g The Viccroy’s Cup. Distance about 1} 


miles,— 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Mas D’Anitibcs (9st. 3lbs.), Munro . 

Mr. A. J. Hoyts Ey aE Slbs.), C. 
Hoyt aa 

Mr, Eve’s Trongrey (0st. lbs, ), Brace 


Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Rivali et 3lbs. ) ; 


Morris 
Won by 14 lengths. 2 lengths, 1h lengths 
Time,—3 mins, 4 1-5 secs 


Metropolitan Plate. Distance 6 furlungs.— 


» © Pt 


Mr. Kdward Jsimond’s melon (9st.), 
‘ 1 


Snirke 
Maharaj Mansingh of Jas went; garh’s s Cartoon 
(9st.), Munro 


Mr. S. Wootton's Jim Thomas (Sst. ‘LOlbs. a 


Meekings 
Maharaja of Palakemedi’s “Desert Hero 
(7st. 101bs.), Percival 


Won by 14 lengths, 2 lengtis, shiott head, 
Time,—1 min. 14 SECS, 


Nawabzada  Fakhrulmulk’s se (8st. 


a 


Cooch BeharCup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 


1Q0]bs.), Munro 5d ae | 


Sir David Ezra and Mr. Edward Hsmond’s 
Flying Orders (7st. 13]bs,), Carr 


Mr. A. J, Hoyt’s Private Seal (7st, 6lbs, ) 


J. O’Neale 
The Hon’ble Lady Bouthal's Adonis (Pat. 


4lbs.), Stead ae we 4 


Won by 2 length. head, 3 length, Time 
min. 22 sec, | Sian 


826 Racing. 


New Year Plate, Distance 6 furlongs.— |Macpherson Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Fae D. Booth’s cere ee 11)bs. )s Lady Bonthall’s Adonis (Tat. Qibs. y, F 
ee oe Blac 


1 
Mr. N. D. Bagree and Mr. A. Hi ins’s io 
Vauntry (Bet. 10Ibs, ), Percival ae sar R Chamria and A Flggine 8 gaa aa 
Mrs. Alex and Mr. Apear’s Greek Abbot (ist. 12Ibs.), Percival 
(8st. 6lbs.), Bond .. . 3 #£=Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Private seal (st ribs, o 
Mr. A. Tliggins's ts Asur (Ost, albs. ), Brace ne oe . 3 
Morris . -. 4 Mr. 8. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Dichtote 
Won by 14 fenutha.. a eek 2 “lengths. (7st. 121bs. ), Ermer Ju ae 


Time.—1 min. 14 4-5 secs. Won by ?length,a neck, 3lengths. Time.— 


Carmichael Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 2 mins, 34 2-5 secs. 
Mr. A. J, oye riny On Pat 7lbs.), C 
Hoyt 1 Karachi. 
Messrs. B. K. “and H. P. Poddar's Vilter 
(9st. 3lbs.), Jones .. 2 The Sind Cup.. Distance 14 miles.— 
Mr. Edward Esmond’s Rosecrag (eat. } Mr. B. G. Chawan’s Tolan Beg oo 12Ibs. ) 
Carr .. 3 Spackman .. 1 
Mr. Eve's Iron Grey (88t. Ub.) Brace -- 4° Mr. D. D. Ghieta’s Orkhan (set. elbe. , 
Won by 24 lengths, 14 lengths, 1} lengths. Balfour ‘ ee 
ane. 2 Ts LO pees Mr. H. Y. Racine Grand Prince (et 
Reresford Cup. Distance 17 miles. 10 lbs.), Leeson... ‘6 3 
Mr. T. N. Banerjia’s White renee Sl Messrs. P. K. Vaswani and Fazal Pecra’ 8 
10lbs.), Stead, i Kalekhan (8st.), Roxburgh 4 
Sir Walter Craddock and Sir Ww. Lamond’: 8 
Iingsend (9st, 4lbs.), Morris S 9 Won by neck, neck, neck. Time.—-2mins, 


Mrs. Alex td piyetinet ives albs.), 58 1-5 Bees, 


Bond.. 3 The Club Cup (Di ; 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. D. K. Bhatter’s Lovalot (Ost. hig ee eee Cane: 


Ermer ae . 4 Major D. Vanrenen’s nua Ue aah 5 
Won by Hength, If lengths, neck. ‘Timo,— HE. Roxburgh 
3 mins, 4 3-5 secs, Mersrs. E. B. oe at Date Ran 8 tango 
Governor's Cup. Distance 12 miles,— (8st, 7lbs.), J. Tymon oe 2 
Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s Bion (Sst. 71bs. ) Mr. B. N. Khanna’s Swaran Lat (ot. a 
Morris a 1 D. W. Balfour ee 


Sir Walter Craddock and Sir Ww. Lamond’ 8 Raja Mohan sa 8 Phiroo (set, at io 
Ringsend (7st, 4lbs.), Percival .. sven tae Cullen 


Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Private Seal (7st. Olbs. ); Won by 1} longth, } length, cae. aie 


J. O’ Neale ae ae ae Imin. 17 secs, 
Messrs. N. D. and K. D. Bagree’s Benevento 
(8st. 4lbs.), Scarlett .- The Club Cup (Div. TD). 
mee by Leis 3 lengths, head. ‘Timo.— H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
sini mala (8st. 5lbs.), H. McQuade .. 


Ronaldshay Cup, Distance 7 furlongs.— 


M B. N. 1K. ‘i , 
Messrs. N. D, and K. D. eerees ie es Tver (8st.), B Balfour’ - j Rene ae 2 
Glance (7st. 4lbs.), Percival ‘ 1 M FB. 8I J 8 ‘: 
Dr. M. C. O'Connor and Mr. G. W. Gemmell’ Toxbur h KITMDA’S owahar (88 ) 3 
Lucian (7st. 5lbs.), Carr... . 2 Bike as ehyim 
Mr. A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash (Set. Olbs, ), Mr. GL. 8. Hanks Head Dress (ost, Atte * 
Hoyt. ig is . 3 Burn . 
H. H. The Maharaja of Mysoro’s Twain Won by neck, # length, 3 lengths. Tiniw,— 
(@st. Lilbs.), Meckings os 4 ‘1 min, 17 1- 5 secs, 
Won by } length, 2 senate; neck, “Time, —_ 
1 min. 26 1-5 secs, The. Karachi Cup (Div. J). Distance 7 
Prince of Wales Plate. Distance 1 mile.— furlongs. — 
Mr. A. Hoyt’s Goolash (Bet. 13Ibs.), C. Mr. M. B. Wachia's Nouns RAMOS, 5ibs. » 
Hoyt us 1 J.T. Leeson 
Messrs. B. K. and it. P. Poddar's Filter H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ satunor 
(9st. 7ibs.), Jones .. «2 (9st. 4)bs.) H. McQuade. . 
"Sir David Ezra’s Pride of Birth (is. Olbs. ds Mr. Osmun Chotani’s Sattam (ret, “ibs, Me 
Flynn = J. T. Harding set 
ae Tel Asur (7st. 0lbe. 7 4 MEM, C. Patel's Howel (et, tbs.) i 


Mendoza 
Won by } length, head, 8 lengths. “Time.— 
aaa, 85 rites Recs, Won by neck, 3 lengths ‘and ; ‘length. 


Racing. 


The Karachi Cup (Div. 1). Distance 


furlongs.— 


Mr. L. 8. Lalvani's Aa diny pep (Get, 11lbs, s 
T. Burn : 


Mr. D. N. O’Sullivan’s Darbis (ast. Albs. ) 
P. Rylands 


7 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Dagastan ; 
3 ‘ammu C Up. 


(9st. 2lbs.), H. McQuade .. 
Mr.H.Y. Samny’s Grand Prince (Set olbs. D, 
J.T. Leeson 
Won by 14 lengths, 3 length and 2 length. 
Time,—-1 min. 40 2-5 sees, 
The Stewards Cup. Distance 1} miles,— 


Mr. T. Zorzoli's Alfa Romeo (8st. 111bs. ) 
kK. Roxburgh ‘ 1 


at Reuramohdkhan’s Merry Pass (9: t. “lbs. ) 


W. Balfour = 
Mrs. B. Thorpe’s arom Wensleydale (8: t. , 
J.Tymon.. ‘ 
Mr. Ring Bibadar’s Matopo (7st Abs) 


J.T. Leeson 


Won by neck, 6 lengths, and 2 le iia 
Time.-—-2 mins, 10 1-5 secs. 


Lahore. 


Patiala Cup, Distance 5 furlongs,— 
Mrs. M. Sydney Smith’s Nanghty ms 
(7st. 6lbs.), Tymon 1 
7 8. ©, Woodward's 
F. Malone 
Mr. Ram Saran Dass's Green Girl (7st. ), 
Purtoo Singh ‘aunt 
Mr. H. O, Way's Kitty yan (Ta. “Ibs. 
Rylands es 
Won by # neck, 3 lengths, 2 longths. 
1 min, 2 3-5 secs, 
Indian Grand National, 
miles.— 
Major KE. J, Fulton's Curragh Rose oe 
18lbs.), Wansborough Jones ‘. 1 
Mr. P. Keonan’s Rock Fast (9st. 7lbs. Mg 
Capt. Skrine : 
Mr, W. Vanrenen’s Glee Singer (10st sibs. = 
G. N. Lorine Smith 


Tii- Ho (Ost. sibs. ), is 


ee 


fa: 


Distance about 3 


Capt. L. M. H. Benn's Bloomsbury Square 
ae 4 


(11st.), Capt. L. M. H. Benn 


Won by 6 lengths, 8 lengths, 


distance, 
Time,—--6 mins. 11 secs. 


Coleyana Cup. Distance 6 furlongs,— 


Mr, A, G. E. pares Peace rey (8st. ) 
Tymon pe 


Major D. Vanrenen's ‘Tangerine (rat. Abs. ), 
J. J. Wallace a 


Mr. Radha Mohan’s Richmond Lad (set, 
2lbs.), Lott . es 


Nawabzada Yamin-ul- Mulk of Bhopal’s 
Catapult (9st. 1lb.), R. Cullen .. 
Won by 14 lengths, 3 lengths, 1} lengths. 
Time.—1 min. 17 1-5 secs, 
Stewards’ Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. K. B, Tajmohd. Khan's Yesterday’ 8 
Bride (7st. 8lbs.), Holland. . : 
Sir Henry Craik and Sq. Leader Johnson's 
Cardsharper (9st, 4lbs.), R. Cullen 
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| Mr. 8. C. Woodward’s eigen: (8st. 6lbs. cae 
F. Malone .. ‘ 


Mr. F. Russell Stewarl’s 
J.J. Wallace 


Won by lengths, 4 length es th. 
Time,-—-1 min. 41 2-5 sees, : : - 


Let as Litbe. a 


° 


Distance 1} miles.--— 


Mr. kK. B. Tajmohd. Khan's Scotch metal. 
(9st. 7lbs.), Holland ‘ 


Mr. M. TIT. All's ataye (it. 6lbs. ); E. 
Billett 


Mr. Palas Horley’ 8 Battling Voy (set. “11bs. } 
veko on, 3 


Capt. H.C. Carden and Mr. i, T. D. Home's 
Vioso (7st. Tbs.) J. 7. Wallace .. 4 


Won by 14 lengths, } length, a sieek, 
Time.---2 mins, 9 sees, 


2unjab Commission Cup, Distance 6 furlonge- — 


Mrs. M. Sydney Smith's penny Hoy 
(9st. 2lbs.), Ryland 1 


Mr. Radha Mohan’s Amiable (Ost “12Ibs. } 
EE. Roxburgh 2 

Mr. K, B. Tajmohd Khan's W odcack 
(8st. llb.), Holland 

Mr. Sujjan Singh ane Barbaric (sat. 
6lbs.), L. Lott 4 


ve by ahead, L}lengths, a head, ‘Time.— 
1 min. 16 2-5 secs, 


3 GoldCup (Div, I). 
Sir Henry Craik's 
Leason - 


Mr. Raza Mohd. Khan's Merry Pass (9st 
12lbs.), F, Malone .. 

Mrs, P. L. Orde’s Sans Pour (Ont, 9lbs. » 
F. R. Brooks ‘a 

Mr. Radha Mohan’'s Amicable (ist, sibs. oi 
Purtoo Singh - oe 4 


Won by ? length, neck, 
1 min. 29 1-5 secs, 


Distance 7 furlongs,— 
Young Minx he 6lbs. ) ; 


aaa Time.— 


Craik Cup (Div. T). Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Sir Henry Craik and 8q. Leader ile eal 
Card Sharper (9st. 11bs.), F. R. Brooks . 


Mr. 8. C. Woodward's ig i oe sg 
F. Malone .. . 2 
Major M. Cox and “Mr. Radha “Mohen’s 
Shrewsbury Boy (8st. 9lbs.), E. Roxburgh 3. 
oe ett Charan’s Bee ets bei: 
0 és 


Won by a sarichead: $ length, 
Time.—1 min. 20 3-5 secs, 


Gold Cup (Div, II). Distance 7 furlongs,— 

Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd. Khan’s W pence 
(8st. 7lbs.), Holland ‘ 

Mr. J. T. D. Savary’s Irony (Sat, albs. ), 
E. Roxburgh 

Mrs.D. Vanrenen ‘sPomme D’ Or J. Donnelly 8 

Mrs. M. Sydney Smith’s Naughty sai (Sst. 
12lbs.), Rylands .. a 


Won by 14 lengths, 1 length, 2 isi. 
Time,—1 min, 31 1-5 secs, 


‘4 length, 


* 
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Craik Cup (Div. I].) Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr.Kash, oe ’s Boy's Si ce 131bs.) 
L. Lott z 

Major C, Me Stewart's Tam 0 Shanter 
(9st. Olbs.), Black .. 

Mr. T. Zorzoli’s Here Tiz (Ost. Olbs. ), KE. 
Roxburgh .. ‘ 

Mr. 8. €, Woodward's Lotus leaves (Ost, 
121bs.), F. Malone .. 


Won by 3 lengths, as lenaths, 4 length. 
Time.-1 min, 29 2-5 sees, 


Lucknow. 


The Army Cup, Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Major ©. M. Stewart's Jason a 12lbs.), 
Kitz Hughes ‘ 

BK, Capt. Hon. W. Kawards, Guides’ Cavalry, 
and Capt. J. M. H. Been, Probyn’s Sun- 
flash (list. 121bs.), Capt. Benn 

Major J. W. Clune’s Lochena (9st. 
Loraine Smith 

Lt.-Col. G, A, Kelly and Capt. L. nh. Poer’s 
Had a Gain (12st. 7Ibs.), Major Cox ate 

Won by 3 lengths, length and a half, and a 
length. ‘Time.—1 min. 31 3-5 secs, 

The Stewards’ Cup, Distance 7 furlongs,— 

Mr. F. Russell Stewart's Let oe 2)bs, ) 
Bunnetta 

Raizada Indersain's “Areadian (Ba. 
Wallace : 

Mr. R. G, Saulex’s Last Post (Tat. lbs. ), 
Purtoosingh 


sibs. ), 


lbs. ) 


Mr. Kashicharan’s ‘Radley (Ont. Abs. » 
Lott 

Won by a head, head, “neck. Time. — 1min. 
29 3-5 secs, 


Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd. mbes Wood- 


cock (7st, L2Ibs,), Holland. . 1 
Mr. Ram Mohan'’s Amiable (Ost, ‘Lolbs. ); 
Roxburgh ; 
Mr. M.M. Khanna ' Swarnalatta (Ost. 10h), 
Balfour 


2 Fownes Cup, 


Major D, Vanrenen’s Look W ell (Tat. “1olbs. a 
4 


Carr .. 
Won by 14 lengths, 4 
Time.—1 min. 32 secs, 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


length, neck. 


Khan Bahadur Taj Moh. Khan’s meretday aie 


Bridge (7st, 11Jbs.), Holland Ms 


Mr. E. G. Abbott’s Propaganda (9st. sibs. ), F 


Jones 


Mr. It. G. Saulex’s Last Post (7st. Wb. ‘ Be 


Carr . 
Mr. D. K. Bhatter’ | Straitlane (Oe. Tlbs, > 


Eermer — oe 4 


Won by head, 4 length, 1 length. Time. — 
1 min. 2 secs, 
Lucknow Grand National. 


“miles, 5 furlongs.— 


Distance about 2 


_Major FE. G. Fulton’s Curragh Rose (12st. ‘ 


_ 12Ibs.), Capt. Wansbrough-Jones 
Mr. W. Vanrens’ Glee Singer (10st. 7bs,), 
‘Mr, Lorainsingh =... re me ee 


7 


Civil Service Cup. 


Lowis Stuart Cup. 


Nanpara Cup. 


Racing. 


Capt. G. L. G.’s pene sale Pride 


(9st.) Sant Singh =... 3 
Mr. Iftikhar Khan’s Toft (at. 5Ibs.), 

Pearson as .. 4 
Won by 6 longths, eel. distance. Time. 


5 min. 25 sees. 
Distance 7 furlongs.-- 


Mr. Mithall’s Gordius (7st. lilbs.), F. 
Black ae ae | 
Mr. Kashicharan's ‘Rardley oe Glbs. Ds 
Lott Ld 
Mr. R. Q, Saulex’s Last Post (Ta, ), car, 
(ist, Glbs,), Carr... 3 
Mrs, M. Clarke’s Jill's Fist ce 12Ibe), 
Evans 6 4 
Won by Jt lenath, riieele neck. ‘Thie— -— 
1 min. 28 1-5 secs. 


Distance 1} miles.— 

Mr. R. @, Saulex’s Last. Post (7st. 10 Ibs.), 
Culr .. ae os es dee 1 

Clark's Jill's First ae 


Mrs. M. Wb.), 
Evans ee 

Mr. Fgabbott's Bona Fide (Ost. 4lbs.), 
Jones .. . 3 


Khan Pahadur ‘Taj. Mohd. 
Metal (Sst.), Holland 

Won by 1 length, } length, short head, 
Time,—2 mins, 14 secs, 


kK han’ a Scotch 
4 


Distance 1 mile.— 
Mrs. P. L. Orde’s aciawey ek Ribs. My 
Jarr .. 


Mr. Ram Mohan’s Aminble (9st. ‘12Ibs. 
Roxburgh ‘ 2 

Major D. Vanrenen’s Look Well (7st. 9lbs. ), 
Tymon ie ‘ 


Khan Bahadur Taj Mohd. Khan’ 8 W oudeock 
(8st. 6lbs.), Holland : 4 

Won by 6 lengths, 5 lengths, short-head. 
Time.—1 min. 43 1-5 secs, 


Distance 1} miles.— 

Major C. M. Stewart’s Tam O'Shanter oe 
111bs.), Capt. W. Jones... 

Mr. R. N. J. Shorten’s Prince Cyklon (Ost. 
4\bs.), ed. (9st, 11.), F. Black 2 

Major A. V. Pope’s King me (Ost. ); ed. 
(Yst, Lilbs.), Brooks 

Mr. G. MecHiligot’s Mount. Essex “(128t, 7 
cd, (12st, 7ibs.), Hardcastle ~~ 1. 4 

Won by 1 length, } length. Time.— 
2 mins, 14 3-5 secs. 


Madras 


itewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlong.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Rope oe 
(7st. 7lbs.), B. McQuade .. 1 


Mr, Bagree’s Lucan (8st. 3lbs.), White ‘lay ee 

Mrs. Malone’s Skavala (7st. 13lbs.), Gilchrist $ 

Mr. Walies’s Pernettya (7st. 91bs.), 
H. Black... us i sd .. 4 


Won by 4 lengths, hoad, } length. 
—1 min. 15 1-5 secs. 


Time, 


Racing. 


ParlakimediCup, Distance 1} miles.— 
The Chief of Miraj's Mahboobat 7 ct 
13lbs.), H. MeQuade ? 
Mr. Ali Khan’s Saint Fortun at (7st. 6lbs. ), 
(car, 7st. 7Ibs.), Bb. McQuade 


Mr. Somasundaram’s Faney se “tIbs. ), 
Blyth : 

Mr. Gemini’s Bani Kasra (7st. Albs. ), 
Whiteside 


Won by 7 lengths, anor hen; 4 ‘Tength. 


Time.—~- 2 mins. 24 4- 5 wees, 


Deomar Cup, Distanee 13 miles.-— 


t. 


Mr. Ali Khan's Saint Fortunat (Ost. 4 Ibs.), 
1 


Marrs 
The Maharaja of Myanie’s: Torpedo (ast 
12)hs,), Rook 


Messrs. Gramany and stanniian: s Thay 
(7st. 41bs.), H. Black 


Mr. Dinshaw's Rashid puny (ist Abs.) 
H. McQuade ; 


Time.-—2 mins. 57 sees: 


Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. Wf. the Maharaja of More g mere Trick 
(Mst.), 1. McQuade . , 


Mrs. Majone’s Skavala (Bat. sibs. ), Britt 

Mr. Chidambaram Chettiar’s Novia Laas 
filbs.), Crouch 

Mrs. Johnstone’s Honorine (Rat. ), Roberts . 

Won by j length, 2 lengths, 2 length. Time. 
—1 min. 16 1-5 sees. 


Governor's Cup. Race course and distance.— 
Maharaja of poner. ere (8st, 3Ibs. ) 
Britt oo asia 
Mr. Malone’s Sherwood (9st. Lbs, ), Blyth.. 


Messrs, Bagree and Edgar's BHEREOE (8st, 


91bs.), H. MeQuade 


Mr. Walles's Trap (8st. 41bs), Davison ii 

Won by a neck, three-quarter length and one 
and 4 half ‘length. Time.—-2 mins, 52 
2-6 secs, 


Trades Cup, Distance 1} miles.—- 

Tady Marjoric Erskine and Major Kelly's 
Old Fogey (9st. 3lbs.), Crouch 

Messrs. Jayetilike and Goonetileke’s Ardent 
(7st. 12lbs.), Davison ae 

Mr. Mohomed Oomer’s Overmills (ot. 4lbs, ), 
Roberts es . 

Mr. Laing’s Review (9st. 6lbs. )», Marrs 

Won by 2 length, 1 length, }length. Time. 
——2 mins. 11 2-5 secs, 


Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. Saleh Moosa’s Taj Nizam (7st. 91bs.), 
Whitside.. 
Mr. Ahmedbhoy’s Tarick Beg (7at. lbs. ), ed. 
(7st. 7lbs.), Roberts “as 
Mr. Irani’s Silver Star (8st eee ) ‘ed. (Bst. 
7lbs.), Marrs : 


° = 


os 


te 


1 


woe 
. 3 
4 


. 2 
3 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur s ‘Iraq Bahadur 
4 


(7st. 11}bs.), H. McQuade 


Won by neck ? length, 2 length. Time. 
—1 min. 24 secs. 


{Ceylon Cup. 


Distance 1 mile,— 
Mr. Laigns’s Review (9st. 4lbs.), Marrs 
Mr. 


Gilchrist 2 
The Earl of Shanon’s Durtire (Bet. ‘12Ibs. } 
Crouch 3 
If. WH. Maharaja of Kolhapur's Greek Cem 
(&st, 2lbs.), Forsyth : 4 
Won by # length } length, 1 length. Time. 
J min. 42 2-5 sees, 
Nizam’s Cup. Distanee 1 mile.— 
The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Laden La 
(st. 3ibs.), Crouch ie 
Mr. Subbiah’s Garm (9st. 41bs.), Davison. ee 
Mr, Chabildas’s Curfew IL (7st. Olbs.), 
Roberts ae ss .. 3 
Mr. Whithby’s “Nawantas So 8Ibs.), H. 
Black : .. 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 1} Tengts, head. Time, 
-~—L min, 48 1-5 see 
Sivaganga Cup, Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Nawab Sir Mehrshith’s vee Winner ai 
2ibs.), Gilchrist ee 1 
Mr. Kishendas’s Chantry (9st. “4lbs.), “Marrs. 2 


Messrs. Khanna and Agarwaola’s Catinka 
(7st. 4lbs.), H. Black 

Major Nimbalkar's Prince Shivaji (Ost. lbs. 
Forsyth 

Won by 1¢ lengths, 7 length, i} lengths, 
Time.—1 min. 14 4-5 secs, 


N.C. T.C, Cup, Distance 14 miles.— 
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Mohan Rao’s aque (7st. 13)bs.), 
° 


Messrs. Bagree and Edgar's eae et 
oe 1 


1libs.), White 


H. HW. the Maharaja 
Britethorn (8st. 4lbs.), Forsyth 


Mr. Malone’s Sherwood (9st. 41bs.), Blyth .. 

Mr. Mohamed Oomer’s Golden Yew (8st. 
4lbs.), Roberts a8 

Won by 4 length, 3 lengths, 
Time.—2 mins. 9 4-5 secs, 


3} length. 


Robilli Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Trani’s Silver Star (Ast.) Marrs. . 


Mr. <Abraham’s =  IHitler 
Thompson 


of Kolhapur’ 8 
‘) 


(8st. 8lbs.), 
.2 


3 


Mr. Najeh’s Arab King (7st. lbs. ), (car. ‘ 


7st. 7lbs.), H. McQuade 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur's Iraq Bahadur 
4 


(9st. 2lbs.) Forsyth. . 


Won by $ length, } length, and Fy ‘length. 
Time.—1 min. 53 2-5 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
Capt. D’Arcy’s Snow Leopard (7st. 12Ibs.), 
Whiteside 


H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’ Brigethorn 
2 


(8st. 6lbs.), Forsyth 

Mr.Somasundaram’s Smokey Sea(Tat. Olbs, ; 
B. McQuade. . ‘ 

Lady Marjoirie Erakine and “Major “Kolly’t 8 
Old Fogey (7st. 18lbs.) Roberts .. 

Won by } length, short head, and 1 length. 
Time.—1 min. 55 3-5 secs, 
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The Bangalore Race Club Cup. Distance 


1 mile.— 


The Maharani ‘of penbatngute Laden La 
(9st. 4)bs.), Crouch ; 1 


Capt D’Arcy’s Snow Taopard (get, 
Whiteside .. a ae 


Mr. Somastindaram’s smoky Sea (7st, 12lbe. 3, 
8. Black... +e «4 


Mr. Wallies’s Trap (7st. 121bs, ) Wy. Black .. 4 


ibs, i, 


Won by head, 4 length, 1} lengths. Time. 

1 min. 42 sees, 
Mysore. 
H.W. the Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 

1 mile.— 

Mr. J. M. MacQGregor’s Barbarian (7:t.), 
Dillon as - 1 

Mr. Raza Mahomed Khan's $ Merry Pars 
(9st. 8ibs.), Balfour i 2 


Mr. P. N. Narayanswamy Naidu's Brutus 
(7st. 5ibs.), Meckings ee on ‘ 

Mr. Eve's Zardas (7et.), Black 

Won by a neck, } Iength, 2} 
Time.—1 min, 44 4-5 seer, 


Ri. H. the Maharaja's Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Mesers. K. D. Bagree and Chimria’s Double 


em 


Iengths. 


Draw (8st. 111bs.), Forsyth ae 1 
Mr. S. A. A. Annamalal Chettiar’s Dichroic 
(8st. Sibs.), Dillon .. : £22 


Lady Marjorie Erskine and Major T. ¥. 
Kelly’s Tiger Tim (7st. 13lbs.), Evans .. 3 

The Maharaja of pals Ladin La 
(7st.), Black a as .. 4 

Won by 1}? lengths, ? longth, ahead, Time,— 
2 mins. 15 1-5 ccs, 


Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs .— 
The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot’s Havana 
(7et. 6lbs.), Dillon .. os 
The Chicf of Miraj’s (Jnr.) Mahboobat Tariq 
(7st. 1ilbs.), H. MeQuade 2 
Mr. A. J. Kolah’s Forat (7st. glbs.),Marrable, 3 
Mesers. Ali Khan and M. A. Khoda Bux’s 
Isfan (7st. 1]b.), Alford .. ; . 4 
Won by short head, 1} lengths, 14 lengths. 
' Time.—2 mins, 33 secs, 


R.C.T.C.Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
_ H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Shelley 
(8st. 21bs.), Britt .. 1 
Capt. L. M. H. Benn’s Hollywood star 
‘(7et.), Alford 4 ae 
Mesers, Ali Akeb Bhauuab Chamaria’s 
London Calling (8st.), Meckings .. “ee 
. . Mr. Gom’s Achicoe (0¢t. 41bs.), Burn oe 4 
Won by } length, } length, shorthead. 
Time.—2 ming, 16 secs, 





Racing. 


Sirdar M. Lakshmikantaraj Ure Cup. Distance 


1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Prosperity (8¢t. 7lbs.), 
Dillon os 1 

Mr. Mahomed Junigar’ s Al arma ki (ast. : 
H. McQuade 2 

Mr. Tmamdin’s Abrath (7st. “Ub. )» Lott ee | 

Mr. Jal Dinshaw’s Orkhan (7st. 91bs.), 
Balfour ae es 4 


Won by ehort-h ead, 3 length, head. 
2 mins, 32 2-S5secs, 


Time. 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. A, Svamvur’s Why (7st., cd, 7st. Glbs.), 


Dillon ‘ a | 
Mrs. 8. C. D. Booth’s Gabarnae (Ot dbs. ), 

Harding oe ; . 2 
Messrs, Khairaz “and 


_Alimedhoy’s 

Columbian (Sst. 7Ibs.), Mvans .. 3 

Mr. H. M. Dharmsey 2 DENA een ee olbs. ), 
Marrable ie ‘ . 4 


Won by sartticad: t ‘length, dad: 
Time.—-Imin. 15¢ecs, 
Ootacamund. 


The Sivaganga Cup.— 


My, Mohan Rao’s Dame de Cocur ay, Arete 
10}bs,), Burn ; 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’ 8 Soledia (St. lb, ) 
Meekings _.. 

Miss Parker’s Relford Cast 12Ibe. ) Thomp- 


son os 

Mr. Rutherford’s Cyelnx (Ist. sIbs. , 
Evans 

Won by 2 lengths, 4 length, } ‘length. 


Time,—1 min, 44 3-5 sees, 


Governor’s Cup.— 


Nugent Grant’s Dahra (8st. 9]bs.), Forsyth. 1 


Mrs. Evan’ and abmednoy. 8 Cook es 
(9et.), Evans .. 


Varma’s Irish Kitty (Bet. sIbs.), O'Neale Ps ; 
Victor’s Muignabo (8st. 8lbs.), Bowley =... ¢ 


Won by 3 Iengths, short-head, 6 lengths. 
Time,—2 mins, 22 1-5 secs, 


- 1 Stewards Plate.— 


Mrs. Mashal's cn ymos (8&t. aD), 
Evans ee = . 
Rajkumar Dosarajure” Palantha (9st. ), 
H. Black a. 
Maharaja of Myrore’ B “Hilleot (Bet. ‘y2tbs. ), 
Meckings .. 3 
Arthanari’s Fanciful (7st. Sls )s Lott - 4 


Won by ? length, 4 lengths, 6 lengths, 
Time.—1 min. 15 4-5 secs, 


Madras Race Club Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 


Messrs. Mashal and eka Abaris 
vag 4lbs.), Evans .. 1 
Maharaja of Mysore’ 8 ‘Torpedo 
(7k. 4lbs.), Meekings ; 2 


Mr. U. G. Ranglin: s Nasrat Beg (Bit. albs. _ 
Forsyth 


Miss Parker's Sonia, (Oet. lbs. ) Thompson ‘ 


Won by 12 lengths, } length, a short head, 
Time,—2 mins, 29 1-5 secs, 


Racing. 


- Poona. 


All-India Produce Stakes. 
Maharja of Karhmir’s True Man (7st. 8lbs.), 
Britt 
Mr. BR. H. Tucker’s Honey Boy (Bet. ‘y2lbs. ), 
Munro 
Mr. Kve’s School Yor ‘Scandal (et lbs. .: 
J.O’Neale .. 
Messrs. A, Ji, Ahmedbhoy and * M. 
Khairaz’s Columbian (9st. 101bs.), Burn. . 


ae 


Won by 13 lengths, 14 lengths, 24 lengths. 


Time.—1 min. 30 secs, 


Won by % length, 5 lengths, 5 lengths. 
Time.—2 mina. 22 1-5 ecconds. 


Distance 7 furlongs.— 
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{The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and» 


distance,— 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s ey Face at: aaa. ), 
Simmons 


Nawabzada Fakrulmulk of Bhopal’ s Juhan 
Ara (9st. 2lbs.), Munro 


Mr. A. C. ardent 8 Hagin bs Honour (Bet. 
7Ibs.), Dillon ‘ 


H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur 8 
Tamim (8st. 5lbs.), Obaid 4 


Won by ehort-head, head, 1§ jeattie: 
Time,—3 mins, 4 4-5 sees, 


-1 


i 2 


4 


The Willingdon Cup. Distance 14 miles. 


Maharaja Mansingh Janreaniaa Tl S 
Poona Arab Stakes, Distance 14 miles. — Cartoon (9st. 5lbs.), Munro - 1 
Mr. H. R. Somekh’s Bachelor sieanemua me Eve’s alent at Arms ne abs), 5 
Burn ‘ 1 ree ; 
Chief of Miraj’s r, J ainlae Thank You (6st., aur HL. Tucker 6 Honey Boy (Set ale, d, 3 
cd, 7+t, 3lbs.), J. O’Neale . H. i. a ‘ te 
Mr. Mahomed Jamoor’ 8 Al Barmaki a (ost. 5 Hie A Ole Kolhapur’ Rorewn a 4 
12Ibs.), Munro ve 3 Won by 8lengths, Neck, 3 lengths. “Time. — 
oO ie rar 5 Jai Bhawani It 2 mins, 10 2-5 secs. 
8 8.), Br 
Won by 23 lengths, neck, $ length. ‘Dme- — 
2 mins. 58 1-5 secs. Secunderabad. 
The Criterion. Distance 6 furlongs. Nizam's Cup. Distance (about) 10 furlongs.— 
Nawabzada = Fadkrul-Mulk of eer ate Gate” Princes “Geet: ilbs3), 
Zuyder Zee (9st. 7ibs.), Munro 1 Burn i 1 
Meners. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play on Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’ s Yornwar (7st. 
(9st. 6lbs.), C. Hoyt 5 9 gee ), H. McQuade 2 
- Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond ‘Shower er WwW. M. Somasundram' 8 Smoky Sea 
(Ost. 6lbs.), Obaid . 3 est 3lbs.), 8. Black ; 3 
The Maharani of Venkatagin!’ Tadenla 
ae Khan’s a Monk (Sst. albs. > , (9st. 41bs.), Evans 4 
Sh ae Won by a neck, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Won by neck, 4 lenuth, 1 length. Time.— Time,—2 mins, 25 sees. 
1 min. 13 se 
Bees renee Prince Mukarram Jah’s Cup. Distance about 
H. H. The First Aga Khan's Commemoration 7 furlongs .-— 
Plate. Distance 1} miles,-- Countess of Shannon and Mr. 8 A. A. 
H. H. Maharajn of Kashmir'’s Golden Crown Hea Chettiar’s Blue Garter libs ) 1 
(8st. 7lbs.), Harding ie | warns 
Mrs, K.'T, Sampat’s Firpo (8st.) Burn . 9 Mr. Gemini’s Aquila (vst. 3Ibs.), Burn 2 
Mr. Hoosein Alwan’s Karam Allah (ont. abe.) ate aan err alas . acai ay 3 
Evans : 3 6 os.), 8 stack ws 
Mr. Aziz Mahomed’s ‘Sumra Layall (vet. — H. S. Oswal’s eer (8st. ols, , a 
gIbs.), C. Hoyt... 4 AORTIC, bs 
Won by 6 lengths, 4 lengths, 3 euatie. won by : ee 2 lengths, 1 ‘Jenath: 
Time.—2 mins, 21 1-5 cece. eRe EA puree eevee 
. ‘ ’ ¥ * , : st, r t 
The Indian Brecderr Stakes. Distance 1 mile.— se PAS ONY SEB DEO ROE BPN 
Pt. ioe) ele Roenunieie: Tene: Mae Mr. M. H. Ahmedbhoy’s Dilawar (98t.), | 
’ Svans 
viet Abe), JO wena CRY -2ibe. + ed a Mr x, C. Patel’s Kaballa (Bet. sibs. d, ; 
’ vs eekings 
Pir H. Ahmedbi d A. M. ° Burn o 
esers medbhoy an * 
Khairaz’s Columbian (9st. x and Blyth. «4 My Senet * The Kuut (Tat 121be.), ‘4 


Won by 3 lengths, 24 lengths, 5 ‘lengths, 


Timec.—1 min. 56 4-5 rece, 
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Hill . Cup. Distance (about) 1 mile.— 
M. 4H. shined thoy s ae ar yed 
arte 8lbs.), Evans . : 
Mr. Jal Dinshaw’s Orkhuen (Ost. ‘4 Ibs. ), 
Balfour si 
Mr. M. €. Pate)’s Howel (8st. ‘elbs ); ‘Burn ax 
Mr. A. H. Abmedbhoy a tetntan (et: ilb. yy 
Leeson ie 
Won by neck, 14 lengths, 2 lengths. 
2 mins. 6 secs, 


Moin-ud-Dowla Cup. 


es 


Time. — 


Distance (about) 6 


furlongs.— 
Mr, Genini’s Poetry (9st. 101bs.), Burn .i1 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s tenet Seah sibs.) 
Evans 
Mrs. P. 


p' Arey’ 8 Medarlin (8st. ‘olbs. ; 
Meeckings.. 3 
Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’ 8 Vigilant (Bet ub. > 
McQuade... 
Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, ? lengths, 
Time.-—1 min. 24 1-5 secs. 
is eg Cup. Distance (about) 7 furlongs.— 
W. M. Somasundram’s Smoky Sea 
Ce 12ibs.), S. Black sm be es 
Mrs. D. P. Johnstone’s Honorine (8st, 
10]bs,), Evans ii ‘ ee 


Racing and Cricket. 


Shaukat Jung Cup. (Div. 1Y). Distance 
(about) 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. P, Kishendas dayad Pacha (fet. 8lbs.), 
Clarke ae 

H. the Nawab ‘of Jaorn’s Bahrlyah 

(8st. 4 lbs.), Meekings 

Mr. M. B. Wacha’ # Young Kayld (ot, 4lbs. 
Balfour a 

Mr. M. M. Oomer's Foal (vet sibs. ) 
Evans 

Won by 4 lengths, ‘head, one: “‘Time.— 
1 min, 24 secs, 


Shaukat Jung Cup. (Div. 
(about) 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. I. G. Gajjar’s Soufa (Ost. 11b.), Balfour... 1 
Mr. P, Kishendas aul (8st. Glbs.), . 
pun 2 
A. Mohstnbin Ahmed’s Mulzoom 
(st. 11]lbs.), Jabbar Najim im 3 
Mr. Syed Mchdi’s Zainin (Oat, alee ), H. 
McQuade... 4 
Won by 4 length, ack: 4 ieneti “Time. — 
1 min, 25 secs. 


~i1 
2 
3 
4 


I). Distance 


1 Raja Khaja Pershad Cup. Distance (aLout) 


10 furlongs.— 
Mr. M. H. Ahmedbhoy's Dilawar ec ae zu 
Kvans 1 


Messrs, A, M. Khairaz and A. H. “ Abmed- oe 
bhoy’s Garter Princess (8st. 11]bs. , Mr, Mohamedalli's The Kut (7 t.), H. 
Burn .. a 3 Black 2 
Miss V. Parker’s Belford (7st. 2lbs ), iackon: 4 ay areas Patel’s ‘Kabaila CSR “Ibs. d, ey 
Won b 2 le le iine.— ei 
on ity head, Che ler le a aa at A. M. Khatraz's The Viecroy (0st. ), , 
E : urn .. : 
Shah Yar Jung Memorial Cup. Distance Won by 2 lengths, 2 fengthe, 2 Iengths. 
(about) 6 furlongs.— Time,—2 mins. 24 2-5 eee. 
tae ae Majakumari (7st. xoval Calcutta Turf Club Plate, Distance 
Mr. 8. A. A. Chettiar and the Karl of (bout) 6furlonga— 
Shannon's Safe Investment (7st, 11b.), Mr. Gemini’s Havana II (0et. 7lbs.), Burn.. 1 
a ; . 2 Mr. Gemini’s Diomedol (8st. 1lb.), H. Black 2 
Mr. o “Somasundaram’s Tothen (set Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja han) 
‘ibe ), Hl li 3 girl’s Zorawar (7st. Olbs.), H. McQuade .. 3 
The en of Myeore 8 Ailleat (7s abe. i, Mr. DD. P. Johnston’s Honorine (9+ t. 4)bs, ), 
Meekings .. Kvans 4 


Won by 1 length, 3 te sgt, 14 ‘lengths, 
Tinw,—-1 nin, 15 2-5 seus 


Won by 2 lengths, ‘Y lengths, } ‘length. 


Time.—1 min. 15 2-5 secs, 


CRICKET. 
202 for 6 wkts. declared.) (Merehant 107 not 
, Bombay. ; i out), Muslims 175 for 9 wkts. (Bannerjee 5 for 
eet tvereny Cricket Championship of 20.) . 
nee Europeans beat VParsis. Match ended in 


(Rohinton Baria Gold Cup). 

Punjab University beat Bombay University 
by 73 runs, 

Punjab University 130 and 338 for 9 wickets, 
declared. 

Bombay University 164 and 231. 


Quadrangular Tournament :— 


Hindus beat Muslims. Match ended in draw, 
but Hindus enter final on first innings’ lead, 


Hindus 401, (Hiudlekar 135, Shahabuddin 5 


fyr 110). Muslims 150, (Mushtaq Ali 50, 
Amarnath 8 for 21, Godaimbe 3 for 27). Hindus 


me but Europeans entor final on first innings 
ca 

Parsis 280, (Nariman 56, Colah 50, Murray 3 
for 39, Tiromiey 3 for 42), Europeans 373, 
(Summerhay es 109, Bromley 96, Palsetia 3 for 


). 

Hindus beat Europeans in final by 257 runs. 

Hindus 202, (Amarnath 74, Bannerjce 51, 
Longtleld 4 for 42, Tarrant 3 for 64). Europeans 
248, (Tarrant 78, Broinley 56, Bannerjee 4 for 73, 
Amarnath 3 for 39). Hindus 376 for 7 wkts. 
declared, (Merchant 130, Bhagwandas 76) 
Buropenns 163, (Summerhayes 36, Amarsingh 8 
or 


Cricket and Tennis. 


Cricket Championship of India— 
Final :-— 


Nawanagar beat Bengal and Assam by 256 
runs. 


Nawanagar 424 ond 883, Bengal and Assam 
315 and 236, 


Karachi. 


Sind Pentangular— 


Rest beat Europeans by 107 runs, (Rest 173 
and 95, Huropeans 108 and 653). 
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Muslims beat Parsis by 211 runs (Muslims 
136 and 249, Parsis 88 and 91.) 


Hindus beat Rest by 3862 runs. (Hindus. 
ae and 260 for 4 declared, Rest 66 and 


Final—Hindus drew with Muslims. (Hindus 
333 and 123 for 6 declared, Muslims 286 
and 23 for 2.) 


Nagpur. 
Cc. P. Quadrangular Cricket Tournament :—~ 
Parsis beat Hindus in Final by 51 runs. 


TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 


All India Lawn Tennis Championships :— 

Men’s Singles—-Final:—H. V. Bobb beat 
DPD. N. Capoor, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles—Final :—D, N. Capoor and 
Y. Singh walk over J. M. Mehta and Kk. W. 
Cawdrey. 

Mixed Doubles—Final :—H. L. Marshall and 
Mrs. Lakeman beat Ghaus Mohamed and 

_ Miss Harvey Johuston, 4-6, 8-6, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles—Final :—Miss Leila Row 
and Miss Dubash beat Mrs. Edney and 
Mrs. Footit, 6-2, 8-6, 

Women’s Singles :—Miss Leila Row beat 
Mrs, Lakeman, 2-6, 9-7, 6-2. 


Belgaum. 


Belgaum Open Tennis Championships.— 

Men’s Singles.—W. M. Ghorpade beat V. 
Warnarse, 6-3, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles.—B. Rachappa and V. 
Wanarse beat W. M. Ghorpade and A. 
Gupte, 6-3, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles.—Mrs. Holmes and W. 
Ghorpade beat Mrs. Robinson and A. 
Gupte, 6-4, 6-2. 


Bombay. 


oe Presidency Hard Court Champion- 
ships :— 

Men’s Singles—Final:—Y. R. Savur beat 
J. M. Mehta, 7-5, 6-3. ; 

Men’s Doubles—Final:—J. M. Mehta and 
S. A. Azim beat V. M. Wanarse and E. 
Padamji, 6-2, 6-1. ; 

Women’s Singles—l'inal:—Miss Leela Row 
beat Miss Laura Woodbridge, 6-1, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles—Final :—Mrs. W. A. Bell 
and Miss L. Woodbridge beat Mrs. K. Row 
and Miss L. Row, 6-4, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles—Final :—Mrs. W. A. Bell and 
G. L. Mytton beat Miss L. Woodbridge and 
J. M. Mehta, 5-7, 6-4, 6-4. 

Western India Lawn Tennis Championships:— 

Men’s Singles—Final :—A. Gentien beat A. C. 
Stedman, 7-5, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles—Finals :—C. E. Malfroy and 


oR OF 





A, Stedman beat L. Brooke-Edwards and 


J. Charanjiva, 6-1, 8-6, 9-7. ; 
27. 


| 


Women’s Doubles—Final :—-Miss L. Row and 
Miss M. Dubash beat Miss L. Woodbridge 
and Miss F. Talyarkhan, 6-2, 6-8, 

Mixed Doubles—Semi-final :—Miss L. Wood 
bridge and 8. C. Beatty beat Mrs. Corbett 
Wright. 

Women’s Singles—Final :—Miss L. Row beat 
Miss M. Dubash, 6-1, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles—Final :—Miss L. Woodbridge 
and 8S. C. Beatty beat Miss M, Dubash and 
B. T. Blake, 6-0, 6-4. 


Calcutta. 


Hard Courts Cham pionships,— 

Men’s Singles.—Y. R. Savoor beat ©. L, 
Mehta, 6-0, 3-6, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles.—L. Brooke Edwards and H. 
Brock beat P. N. Mutri and R. Vanchi- 
nathan, 9-7, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles.—D. A. Hodges and Mrs. 
Edney beat L. Brooke Edwards and Miss 
Harvey, 6-4, 6-3. 


East India Lawn Tennis Championships :— 

Men’s Doubles—Final:—C. E. Malfroy and 
A. C. Stedman (New Zealand), beat IL. 
Brooke Edwards and W. H. 8. Michelmore 
(Calcutta), 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles—Final :-——R. G. MacInnes and 
Mrs. MaciInnes (Calcutta) beat A. C. Stedman 
(New Zealand) and Miss E. Homan 
(Calcutta), 6-3, 6-2. 

Men’s Singles—Final:—A. Stedman beat 
Ghaus Mahomed, 7-5, 6-3, 3-6, 6-8, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles—Final:—Mrs. kh. G. Mac- 
Innes beat Miss Harvey Johnston, 6-2, 6-3, 

Women’s Doublics—Final:—Mrs. RB. @G. 
MacInnes and Miss Homan beat Mrs. Edney 
and Mrs. Footit, 10-8, 6-4. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships :— 

Men’s Singles—Final:—S. C. Betty beat M, 
Duplaix, 7-5, 6-3, 6-2, 

Men’s Doubles—L. Brooke Edwards and W, 
H. 8. Michelmore beat D. 4. Hodges and 
R. G. MaciInnes, 4-6, 6-1, 6-2, 3-6, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles—Fina! :—-L. Brooke Edwards 
and Mrs. Boland beat Mr. and Mrs. R. G. 
MaciInnes, 6-4, 8-6. a 

Women’s Doubles—Final:—Mrs. MacInnes 
and Miss Homan beat Mrs. Boland and Mrs. 
Footitt, 8-10, 6-4, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles :—Mrxs. MacIunes beat Mre, 

- Boland, 6-2, 6-3, 
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Karachi. 


Sind Lawn Tennis Championships.— 
Results -— 
Men's Singles.—Final:—B. T, Blake beat 
Sohan Lal, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5. 
Mixed Doubles.—Fina) :—Sohan Lal] and Miss 
Bonlous beat B. T. Blake and Miss Dubash, 
Women’s Doubles.—Final:-—Miss Dubash 
and Miss M. H. Dinshaw beat Miss P. G. 


Dinshaw and Miss M. G. Dinshaw, 4-6, 
63, 6-4. 

Veterans’ Doubles.—Final:—Gildea and 
Taylor beat Motiram and Parsram, 6-8, 
6-4, 7-5. 

Lahore. 
Northern India Lawn Tennis - Cham- 


pionships :— 

Men’s Singles—Final:—S. L. BR. Sawhney 
beat H. L. Soni, 6-4, 6-1, 6-3. 

Women's Singles—Final :—Miss Dubash beat 
Mrs. Crouch, 6-1, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles—Final :—H. L. Soni and 8.L.R, 

whney beat Ghous Mahomed and Y. 
Singh, 6-2, 6-1, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles—Final:—Lady Addison 
and Mrs. Crouch beat Mrs. Pollard and Mrs. 
Landale, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles—Fina]:—S. L. R. Sawhney 
and Lady Addison beat H. I. Soni and Mrs. 
Creuch, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4. 


Tennis and Hockey. 


Army and R.A.F. Championships :— 

Singles—F'inals:—Kanwar Jaswant Singh 
beat Clynton-Reed, 4-6, 12-10, 6-3, 6-3... 

Doubles—Fina] :—Hudson and Clynton-Reed 
beat Gosnell and Leacock, 6-1, 6-2, 8-6. 


Lucknow. 
The United Provinces Lawn Tennis Cham, 
pionships :=—~ 
Men’s Singles—Ghau&s Mahomed beat 


Steadman, 6-3, 8-6, 1-6, 4-6, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles :—Gentien and Ahad Hussain 
beat Ghaus Mahomed and Mehta, 4-6, 3-6, 
6-3, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles:—Miss Woodcock and 
Miss Woodbridge beat Miss Edney and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles :—Malfroy and Miss Edney 
beat J. Mechta and Miss Harvey Johnstone, 
7-5, 6-1, 


Poona. 


Poona Open Tennis Championships.— 

Women’s Open Singles.—Final:—Miss UL. 
Portlock walk over Mrs. G. R. T. Stephens. 

Men’s Open Doubles.—Final :—T. B. Hender- 
son-Brookes and E, Padamjee beat B. 
meres and M. L. Varma, 8-10, 6-4, 6-2, 

“6: 

Women’s Open Doubles.—Final :—Mrs. Port- 
lock and Miss L. Portlock walk over Mrs. 
Stephens and Miss Emery. 

Mixed Open Doubles.—Final:—B. McIntyre 
and Miss J. Copleston beat C. G. Toogood 
and Miss L. Portlock, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 


HOCKEY. 


Bangalore. 
Indlan Olympic Team 4 goals. 
Bangalore Hockey Association 1 goal, 
Belgaum. 
Armistice Hockey Tournament: 
Belgaum Police .. és 4 goals, 
Mahratta L. Infantry 1 goal. 
Tiidian Olympic Team... 8 goals. 
‘Bhopal ne be es Nil. 
Bombay. 
Aga Khan Cup.— 
Bombay Customs ., 7 goals, 
Kirkee United- .. a 1 goal. 
Indian Olympic Team 2 goals. 
Bombay Customs, A. C. 1 goal. 
Jepsen Cup.— 
“‘ The Times of India ” 1 goal. 
Bombay Armed Police Nil. 
Gwalior Cup :-— 
Bombay Customs 5 goals. 
- Bombay Tele. Coy. 1 goal, 


Bombay Hockey League— 
Division I :-— 


Bombay Customs .. Winners, 
Lusitanians “‘A’”’ ,. iG Runners-up. 
Division II Section A :— 
Bombay Y.M.C.A. .. Winners. 
Division II Section B :— 
Lusitanians‘'B"”’ .. Winners. 
Calcutta. 
Beighton Cup.— 
Bombay Customs ,, es -- 2 goals, 
Calcutta Customs ,, re -» 1 goal, 
Calcutta Hockey League— 
Division I : — 
Calcutta Gustoms .. Winners. 


Rangers re 5% Runners-up. 
Delhi. 
Indian Olympic Team 4 goals. 
Delhi G80 ves a »» 1 goal. 
Gwalior. 


Scindia All-India Gold Cup Tournament :— 
Gwalior ja 3 goals. 
Delhi Orientals Nil. 


ae ee oe 


Hockey and Football. 


Jhansi. 
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Madras Hockey Tourney.— 


M. & S. M. Railway 1 goal, 
rhe a bi) cade f ra Rangalore Indians .. Nd. 
Indian Olympic Team _,.. .» 2 goals,| Delhi Selected . 4 goals, 
Punjab a at _ oo Nil. Indian Olympic Team 1 goal, 

Lah New Delhi Hockey Tournament :— 
anore. Bhopal Wanderers wee” 1 gol, 
Punjab Hockey Championship :— PW.D. .. 33 “i ds Nil. 
N. W. Railway M6 F 4 goals, I 
. nter-Rajlway Tournament :— 
District. Hockey Association 2 goals. N.W. Railway. 7 4 goals, 
Madras. M. & 8. M. Railway es L goal. 
S. I. A, A, Tournament.— Poona. 
M. & 8. M. Railway ++ +e 1 goal. | Kirkee Sportsmen Tournament :— 
Medical College oe oe ee Nil. Kirkee Ordnance S., C, 3 goals. 
Indian Olympic Team 5 goals,| Kirkee United ea ae s. 1 goal. 
Madras Indians 1 goal, Poona Aga Khan Cup.— 
Indian Olympic Team a 5 goals.| Wirkee Ordnance 1 goal. 
All-Madras .. oa nk ne 3 goals,| Kirkee United Nil. 
FOOTBALL. 
Bombay. Gossage Cup.— 
Texaco 8, C, a 2 goals, 
Rovers Cup.— B.E.8.T. .. - 1 goal. 
King’s Regimeat . 2 goals, 
King’s Shropshire L. I... a3 Nil, Calcutta, 
Indian Football League.— League Championship.— 
D. L. L. Followers .. Winners Mahommedan Sporting Winners. 


Parel Sporting Runners-up 


Meakin Cup.— 


Royal Warwickshire Regt. 4 goals. 

Somereet Light Infantry . Nil, 
Exhibition Match.— 

Chinese Olympic Team 3 goals. 

Bombay Combincd.. es .» 38 goals, 
Harwood Leaguec.— 

Division I. 

Durham Light Infantry Winners, 


3rd Field Brigade, R.A., Kirkee “Runners up. 


Division IT. 
Durham Light Infantry “ B’’ 


Transit Section “ B’”’ Runners-up. 


Junior Rovers Cup.— 
B. E.8.T. .. 


ae es 2 goals, 
Pewjee’s Kanara XI ne 


Winners. 


1 goal, 


Black Watch Runners-up. 


I. F. A. Shield.— 
Mahommedan Sporting 2 goals. 
Calcutta F.C. . 1 goal. 
Chinese Olympic Team 2 goals 
Bengal 2 goals 
Chinese Olympic Team ; -» 2 goals. 
Civil and Military Combincd -- 1 goal. 

Simla. 

The Durand Cup.— . 
Argyll and Sutherland Sun ae ese: 1 goal, 
Green Howards... Nil. 

Durand Subsidiary fede: 
Beds and Herts Regt. 1 goal). 
28th Sqd. R.A. F. NW, 

New Delhi. 

Mohendra Memorlal Challenge Cup.— 
Cheshire Regiment oe »» 4 goals, 
Sandemanians ee ee ve | N@, 
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Rugby and Golf. 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 
All-India Rughy Football Tournament— 


Calcutta. 
Calcutta Open Tournament— 


Calcutta (2 goals, 2 tries.) -- 16 points. Caleutta F. C. (1 try) a6 3 points. 
B. N. Railway (1 penalty goal.) .. 8 points. 3B. N. Railway si én Nil. 
GOLF. 
Bombay. The Nasik Gymkhana Cup— 

Merchants’ Golf Cup.— Rose (Bomba y) 79—9= 70. 

Imperial, Bonk “A boat Imperial Bank Brough (Bomba y) 84—11 = 73. 

“B” 2and 1. Atkins (Bombay) 83—10 =73, 

Merchants and Bankers Cup,— Marsden (Ahmedabad) = 76—2= 74. 


1, G.I. P. Railway “A” Team, 
2, Killick Nixon & Co. 
3. Imperial Bank of India, 


Calcutta. 


Amateur Golf Championship of India,— 
Sir Henery Birkinyre beat T. 8. Prosser by 
4 and 2. 


All-India Ladies’ Golf Championship.— 
Mrs. De Tree Morris beat Miss Z. Davis 
by 2and 1. 
The Merchants’ Cup— 


Division I :— 
1, Kilwinand Co., 506, 
2. Place, Siddons and Gough, 543, 
8. Barn and Co., 549. 


Division If :— 
1. Calcutta Electric Su pply, 538. 
2. Ducan Bros.and Co., 669. 
3. Mercantile Bank of India, 


Division ITI :— 
1. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., 
2. Orr, Dignam and Co., 6283. 
3. Standard Vacuum Oil Co., 


584. 


632. 


Nasik. 


“The Gyrkhana Cup— 


Waddell (Bombay) 85—-14=71. 
N. P. A. Smith (Bombay) 83—12=71. 
Marshall (Manmad) 90—18 =72. 
Uren (Bombay) 84—11 = 73. 


The Peace Cup— 
David (Bomba y) (Scr.) 2 up. 
Hamilton (Bomba y) (—9) 1 up.- 
Hickey (Bombay) (—4) All Square. 
, Lowndes (Bowbay (—5) 1 down. 


The Presidents Cup— 

David (Bomba y) 80. 

Marsden (Alameda bad) 84. 

Reynolds (Bombay) 87, 
The Club Cup— 

Marsden beat Hamilton at the 19th. 
The Captain’s Cup— 

U’ren beat Babb by 5 and 4. 


Championship of Western India— 

D. V. David beat L. P. Hickey by 11 and 9, 
Advani Aggregate Cup— 

N. P. A, Smith (Winner). 

Brough (runner-up), 
Bombay Bangle— 


Mrs. Ashland beat Mrs. Calvert, 1 up. 


Ootacamund. 


Ladics’ Golf Championship of Southern India— 


Mrs. McEven beat Mrs. M. F. Bridge, at 
the 19th hole. 


Amatcur Championship of Southern India— 

Wood beat C. P. Johnstone, 1 up. 
Calcutta Challenge Cup— 

Thangavelu beat Buchi Babu, 9 up. 
Chalmers Challenge Cup— 

Wood beat Major Bayer 5 and 3. 


Jodhpur Challenge Cup— 


Mrs. Osbourne Jones beat Mrs. Ferrelly at 
the 19th hole. 


Poona. 
Poona Golf Club Championship.— 


Major A. C. Giles beat Major P, E. D. Pank 
8 and 2, 


Polo and Boxing. 837 
POLO. 
Bangalore. Lahore. 
Bangalore Open Handicap Tourncy.— Indian Cavalry Cup Polo Tournament.— 
Mysore Cavalry... 74 goals. | 15th Lancers 7 goals. 
(received 4 goal.), Skinners Horse 1 goal. 
Venkatagirl ie 2 goals. 
Mysore 
Bombay. 2 
Mysore Birthday Tourney,— 

Western India Championship.— Kolanka .. 2 5} goals. 
Golconda... we ae we goals, (received 84 goals.). 
Kashmir 7 goals.| Golconda .. <% 3 goals. 

Western India Handicap Tournament.— . 

Golconda... = re .. 5 goals, New Delhi. 
Pp. A. V. O. Cavalry xs .- 8+ goals,| Barfa Cup. 
(Plus 2$ goals on Handicap). Guides Cavalry 6 goals, 
17th/2ist Lancers .. 4 goals, 
Calcutta. i . 
Carmichael Cup.— Poona. 
Cameronians vs a e goals.| Poona Open Handicap Tourney.— 
Darbhanga .. =... +. +» 6 goalB.| King’s Dragoon Guards 2 goals, 
Ezra Cup.— (received 2 goals), 
17/21 Lancers ey i -. 5 goals, 
(Reed. 4 goals on Handicap). Secunderabad. 
P. A.V. O. Cavalry os goals. | Hyderabad Senlor Tourney.— 

Calcutta Indian Polo Championship— 1st King’s Dragoon Guards 5 goals, 

Jaipur ng sie 7 ? goals. (received 2 goals), 
Bing Boys .. ra 6 goals.' P. A.V. O. Cavalry ay ». 1 goal. 
BOXING. 
Bombay. Karachi. 
Bombay ‘Presidency Amateur Boxing sing O : ionships.— 

Championships -— nd Open Boxing Championship 

FINAIS, Results :-— 
Flyweight :—Bugler Palmer beat Ellis 


Joseph on points, 

Bantamweight :—Pte. Job beat Pte. Cook on 
points. 

Featherweight :—Pte. Matthews beat K. C. 
Sidhwa on points. 

Lightweight :—J. C. Pithawala beat M. A. 
Adams on points. 

Welterweight :—Pte. Sillis beat Pte. Thompson 
on points. 

Middleweight :—D. H. Chatterton knocked 
out Pte. F. Thompson in the third round. 
Light Heavyweight :—Pte. Morris beat L/Cpl. 

Faleoner on points. 
Heavyweight :—L/Cpl. Waite beat P. Rocque 
on points. 


Calcutta, 
| Light Heavyweight Championship of India and 
Burma :— 
Gunboat Jack drew with Tiger Freeman, 


Flyweight Final :—Pte. Wheatley (W. Yorks } 
beat L. A. C. Smith (R. A. F.) on points. 


Light-Heavyweight Final:—L. A. 0. Bentley 
(R. A F.) beat Sgt. Stringer (Sind Police) 
on points, 


Middleweight Final:—Sgt. Stringer (Sind 
Police) k. o. Gnr. Findlay (R. A.), in the 
third round. 


Lightweight Final :—Pte. Carroll (W. Yorks) 
beat Mohd. Sattoo on points. 


Welterweight Final :—Pte. Gomez k. o. Pte. 
Taylor (W. Yorks) in the first round. 


Featherweight (Final) :—R. P. Mana (N. W. 
Rly. Regt.), beat Sigm. Percival (Signals.) 
on points. 


Bantamweight (Final):—H. D'Souza ( H. 
C. I.) beat K. Stringer (H.C. 1.) on points. 


ights (Final) :—Gnr. Nolan (BR. A. 
Hee Te Tomson (W, Yorks) on points. 
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Lucknow. 
All-India Army and R.A.F. Boxing Cham: 


pionships :-— 


FINAL RESULTS. 


Boxing and Athletics. 


Other Ranks Welterweight :—L/Cpl. R. 
Thomas (lst Bn. K.8.L.].) beat Epi. T. 
McDermott (1st Bn. King’s Regt.) on points, 


Mustcave: 


Other Ranks Flyweight :—Bugler R. Palmer British Army Team Competition.— 


(Ist Bn. Somerset L. I.) beat L/Cpl. 
Wilson (1st Bn. Northamptonshire Regt.) 
on points. 


Officers Featherweight:—2nd/It. C. W. S. 
Belas (1st Bn. East Yorkshire Regt.), beat 
2nd/Lt. G. Harper (1st Bn. Royal Fusiliers) 
on points, 


Other Ranks Santamwewe :-— Pte. W. 
(ist Bn. K. L. I.) beat Pte. A. 
(ist Bn, Royal Norfolk Regt.). 


Other Ranks Featherweight :—Bdr, J. Batley 
(28th Field Brigade R.A.) beat Pte. T. 
Gallagher (2nd Bn. Green Howards) on 
points. 

Officers Welterweight :—Lt. H. C. R. Hose 
(ist Beds and Herts Regt.) beat 2/Lt. J. J. 
M. Osheriden (4/2nd Punjab Regt.) on 
points. 


Other Ranks Lightweight :—Rfm. Huggett 
(ist Bn. Cameronians) beat L/Cpl. J. 
Rundle (1st Bn. East Yorkshire Regt.) on 
points. 


Officers Middleweight :—It. H. G. Lyons 
Montgomery (1st/2nd K. EK. VII's Own 
Gurkhas) beat 2/Tt. A. H. Newton (1st Bn. 
Kast Surrey Rogt.) on points. 


Officers Heavyweight :—2/Lt. G. C. Tool (25th 
Field Brigade R.A.) beat 2/Lt. R. V. E. 
Hodson (U.L.LA. Attached Ist Bn. Duke of 
Cornwall's L. I.), on points. 


Other Ranks Heavyweight :—Cpl. Lippetto 
(ist Bn. Devon Regt.) beat Bdr. D. Martin 
(F. Bty. R.H.A.) on points. 


Other Ranks Light-heavyweight :—Pte. J. 
Morris (ist Bn. Somerset L. I.) beat Gnr. 
J. Nolan (52nd Field Bty, R.A.) on points. 

Other Ranks Middleweight :—L/Cpl, J. 
Garnham (lst Bn. Devon Regt.) beat Pte, 
A. Digesso (Ist Bn. Royal Norfolk Regt.) 
onpoints. 


Dunn 
Lioyd 


W. Result of finals :— 


Bantamweight :—Pte.Collins (Green Howards) 
beat Pte. Rowlands (East Surreys), the 
referee stopping the bout in the third round. 

Featherweight :—Pte. March (Green Howards) 
beat Pte. Jackson (East Surreys) on points. 

Lightweight :—Ptc. Girdler (East Surreys) 
beat Pte. Gallagher (Green Howards) on 
points. 

Second Welterweight :—Pte. Ellis (Green 
Howards) beat Pte. Boyett (East Surreys) 
on points, 

apadioy ene :—L.-Cpl. Diboll (Hast Surreys) 

. 0. L.-Cpl. Joyce (Green Howards) in the 
es round, 

Heavyweight :—Pte. Durling (Fast Surreys) 
beat Pte. Harper (Green Howards) on 
points, 

First Welterweight :—Pte. Pocock (East 
Surreys) beat Ite. Whittington (Green 
Howards) on points. 


SOHOOL CONTEST. 

Flyweight :—R. Millar (Sanawar) beat 8. 
Hine (St, George’s) on points. 

Featherweight :—Nicholas (Sanawar) beat 
M. Deca (St George’s) on pointe. 

Lightweight :—D. Ledlie (Sanawar) beat D. 
Wade (St. Gcorge’s) on points. 

Welterweight :—Second :—L. Angel (Sanawar) 
beat B. MecNeillance (St. George’s) on 
points | 

Middleweight :—E. Green Sut) beat K. 
Holden (St, George’s) on points. 

Heavyweight :—P. Chase (St. George’s) k. o. 
W. Strip (Sanawar) in the first round. 


First Welterweight :—K. Crossley (Sanawar) 
beat E. Loveday (St. George’s) on points, 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay. 


Third Bombay Presidency Olympic Games.— 

renee Race, (26 miles) :—1 H. P. McGhee ; 

. Rodricks; 3 T. V. Rao. Time—3 
Sonn: 28 minutes, 15 seconds.) 

100 Kilometres Cycle res (62 miles 1 furlong 
and 21 yards) :—1 A. K. Bastani; 2 H. J. 
Nariman; 3 R. G. Trani. Time——3 hours, 
17 minutes, §6-1/5 seconds. 

5,000 Metres :—1 De’Souza ; 20.8. A. Swami. 
Time—16 minutes, 42-2/5 seconds. 

5,000 Metres Walk :—1 C. B. Michel; 2 Ram 
Rajker; 8 Kutar. Time—20 minutes, 
47-1/5 minutes. jee 


10,000 Metres:—1 C, 8. A. Swami; 2 &. 
De’ Souza. Time-—34 minutes, 59 seconds, 


Women’s 80 Metres Hurdles :—1 Miss 8. 
Kelly. Time—19 seconds. 

Women’s 50 Metres :—-1 Miss F, Menashy ; 
2 Miss B. Shore. Time—7-2/65 seconds. 
Women’s Putting the Shot -—1 Miss D. Haff ; 
2 Miss B. Shore. Pistance—22 feet 9 ins. 
Both competitors beat the Indian record. 
Women’s 100 Metres:—1 Miss B. Shore. 

2 Miss H. Godwin. Time~—14 seconds. 
Women’s Discuss Throw :—1 Miss D. Haff 
Miss K. B, Jog. Distance—48 feet 
4-3/4 inches. 


Athletics 


Women’s High Jump:—1 Miss B. Shore 
2 Miss Haslam. Height—4 it. 0-1/4 in. 


Men’s 400 Metres Hurdlos :—1 B. J. Gardner 
2 J. Jameson. Time—58-2/5 seconds. 


Men’s 800 Metres :—1 R. Davis; 2 D. 
Thomson. Time—2 minutes 3-3/5 seconds. 
A new Bombay record. 


Women’s Throwing the Javelin :—-1 Miss D. 
Haff; 2 Miss M. Kerr. Distance—52 feet 
9-1/2 inches, 


Women’s Running Broad Jump :—1 Miss H. 
Godwin; 2 Miss B. Shore. Distance-— 
14 feet 4-1/2 inches. 


Women’s 400 Metres Relay :—1 Christ Church 
Old Girls ; 2 David Sassoon School. Time 
—1 minute 2-4/5 seconds. 

Men’s Pentathlon: Broad Jump:—1 §8. 
Thomson, 20 feet 10 inches; 2 P. M. 
McDonnell; 8 T. V. BR. Rao; 4 H. 
Saldhana, : 


Javelin :—1 P. McDonnell, 138 feet, 3-1/2 ins. 


2 T. V. Rao; 3 H. Saldhana; 4 §&. 
Thomson. 

200 Metres Run :—1 H. Saldhana. Time— 
25 seconds; 2 8. Thomson; 3 OP, 


McDonnell; 4 T. V. Rao, 


Discuss :—1 P. McDonnell, 85 feet 6-3/4 ins 
28. Thomson; 3 H. Saldhana; 4 T. V 
O. 


1,500 Metres Run :—1 T, V. Rao ; 2 4H; 
Saldhana ; 38. Thomson; 4 P. McDonnell, 
Time—4 minutes 41-4/5 seconds, 


Men’s Broad Jump :—1 8. Thomson; 2 E. G. 
Grange. Distance—21 feet 3} inches. 
Men’s 400 Metres :—l R. Davis; 2 B. J. 

Gardner. Time—5i seconds. 


Men’s High Jump :—1 J. Jameson ; 2 F. W. 
Maartensz. Height—5 feet. 7% inches. 


Men’s 100 Metres :—1 P. Sweeney; 2S. H. 
White. Time—11-1/5 seconds. 


Men’s Discus Throw :—1 M. Pearce; 2 N. C. 
Rebeiro® Distance—-99 feet 9 inches. 

Men’s 110 Metres Hurdles :—1 J. Jameson; 
23. Fritz. Time—16-2/5 seconds. 


Men’s Pole Vault :—1 J. Jameson; 2 G. K. 
Kunder. Height—9 feet 10} inches. 


Men’s 200 Metres :—1 P. Sweeney; 2 B. J. 
Gardner. Time—23 2/5 seconds. 


Men’s Javelin:—1 N. Priestly; 2 N. C. 
Rebeiro. Distance—142 feet 114 inches. 
Men’s 1,500 Metres :—1 D. Thomson; 2 C. 8. 
A. Swami. Time—4 minutes 33- “1/5 secs, 
Women’s 1,500 Metres Cycte Race :—1 Miss 


K. B. Jog ; 2 Miss B. G. Thacker. Time— 
3 minutes 21-2/5 seconds. 
Men’s Shot Putt :—1 J. R. Scott; 2 W. M. 


Corby. Distance—35 feet 02 igch. 


eee and Jump:—l W. F. 


Men's Hop, 
Jameson, Distance—41 


Maartensz ; 
feet 6 inches. 
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400 Metres Relay :—1 G.I. P. Railway, 8t; 
Xaviers were disqualified for crossing and 
interference. 


3.000 Metres Steeplechase :—1 C. 8. A. Swami; 
28. D'Souza. Time—1l minutes 29 secs. 


3,000 Metres Cycle Race :—1 A. K. Bastani; 
J. Amin. Time—5 minutes 32-3/5 secs. 


Poona. 
ANNUAL POLICE SPORTS, 


Final Results,— 


The Lord Lloyd Cup for Athletics was won by 
Bombay. 


The Pogson Memorial te for Senior Hockey 
was won by elgaum. Runners-up 
Ahmednagar. 


The Guider Cup for Junior Hockey was won 
by Surat, the runners up being Bijapur. 


The Kennedy Cup for Tug-of-war was won by 
Ratnagiri. 


The Sir Maurice Hayward Cup for Tug-of-war 
was awarded to Kanara the runners-up. 


The Rushton Cu up for team shooting was won 
by Ratnagiri. The runners up were 
Belgaum. 


The Sir Francis Griffith Cup for Cross Country 
race was won by West Khandesh. 


The Rao Bahadur Kokje Cup for wrestling 
was won by Baboo Govind of the G. I. P. 
Railway, while tho second prize was awarded 
to Gulab Pardeshi of Poona. 


The Lord Brabourne al for Physical Training 
was won by Ratnagiri, the runners up being 
Belgaum, 


The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup and gold medal 
replica for the best all-round man went to 
Ratnagiri. 

The Down Challenge Shield was won by 
Ratnagiri. 


Individual Prizes— 


100 Yards.—1 Sub-Inspector Jhala (Kaira); 
pte gaa (Bombay); 3 Noor Hussain 
ombay 


440 Yards.—1l1 Ganpat Balaji (Bombay); 
2 Mahomed Hanif (Belgaum); 3 Narayan 
Motya (West Khandesh). 


880 Yards.—1 Kashya Dasrath (West 
Khandesh); 2 Shivram Ganpati (Bombay) ; 
3 Yeshwant Dasrath (West Khandesh). 


Sack Race.—1l Basappa Malkaj Je ppa 
(Shola pur); 2 Shaik Danood Ismail ( Nasik) 
8 Hanmant Yeshwant (Belgaum). 


Relay Race.—1 Bombay City Police team; 
2 Poona Police team. 


Cross Country Race.—1 Yeshwant Dasrath 
(West Khandesh); 2 Shivram Gan Aes 
(Bombay City); 3 Kashya Dasrath (Wwe 
Khandesh) ; 4 Bukharem Krishna Weet 
- Khandesh). 
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The MacDonald Challenge Cup for Sub- 

roe hetere shooting — tition and a 
ic 


replica presented wes E. Sharp was 
won by Shaikh Abdul Majid of Pooria. 


The Rao Saheb B. M. Rane’s Challenge Cup 
for Headquarters’ Sub-Inspectors 100 
Yards Race was won by Khan Saheb Shaikh 
Amir Rahim of Kaira. 


Indian Officers’ Events;— 


The Beatty Memorial Cup for Revolver 
Shooting was won by Mr. G. Y. S. Farrant. 


The Souter Cup for Revolver Snap Shooting 
was won by Mr. U. H. Rana. 


Athletics, Wrestling, Pigsticking and Shoottng. 


The I. P. Officers’ 
won by Mr. H. B. 


The W. R. G. Smith Musket Sna pehootitig 
Challenge Cup and the G. A. Shillidy prize 
for aa snap-shooting was won by 
Mr. G. Y. 8, Farrant: 


The Keririedy Challenge Cup for the best 
es geregate score in officers’ event was woh 
by Mr. G. ¥. 8. Farrant. 


Officers 100 Yards Race for prize presented 
by Lord Brabourne, Governot of omeey 
was won by Mr, P. M. Stewart and Mr, N. 
A. Smith, — 


ate Shooting Cup was 


WRESTLING. 


Calcutta. 


E. Kraemar drew with Bansi Singh. Fight 
lasted 20 minutes. 


Lahore. 


AlsIndia Wrestling Championships held at 


Lahore in 1986. 
dentemwcient .—-Chaman 


Lal (winner), 


(Punjab). 8. R. Thorat (runner up), 
(Baroda). 
FeatherWeight.— Mohd. Latif (winner). 


(Punjab), K. Piara (runner up), (Bengal). 


Lightweight.—Chaman Lal (winner), 
(Punjab). S. Bose (runner up) (Bengal). 
Welterweight.—Mohd Ashraf (winner), 


(Sind). Mehr Singh (runner up), (Punjab). 


Middleweight.—Karam Rasul (winner), 
(Punjab), Amar Singh (runner up). 
(Punjab). 


Light Fa bw —Rashid Anwar Sbeoaall 
(U. C. Goho (runner up), (Bengal). 


Heavyweight.—Ghulam Navi (winner), 
(Punjab). D, Lokra (runner up), (Baroda). 


PIGSTICKING. 


Meerut. 


The Kadir Cup :— 
Mr. Branford, R. A., on “ Red Turk ”’— 
(Winner). 
Mr. Barbour, 17th/21st Lancers, on ‘‘ Uncle 
Bour Gunga (Runner-up). 


Hog Hunters Cup. 


Eltiot’s ‘' Sunny 


Heav oe —1. 
Boy it Mr ‘*‘ Shakes ’’ rf 


Capt 
Stanton’ 8 
Mr Nornian’ s ‘“‘ Santook.”’ 
Lightweights :—1. Col. Cha ytor’ 5 ‘* Coste” 
Boy” 2 Mr. MHeathcote’s ‘ Quorn” 

8. Capt. Thomson’s ‘ Blairburn.”’ 


SHOOTING. 


Lucknow. 
A.F.1. Rifle Challenge Cup :-— 


Results :—1 2nd Bn. G. I. P. Rly. Regt. 
A.F(L.) (Jhansi) 461 points; 2 Cawnporc 
rida a th A.F.(I.) 43 ints; 3 2nd Bn. 

I. Rly. Regt. A.F.(T.) (Lucknow) 894 
potats 4B. & N. W. Rly. Bn. A,F.(1.) 
Gorakhpur) 3881 points; 5 Allahabad 
Contingent A.F.(I.) 365 points; 6 Lucknow 
Contingent A.F.(I.) 268 points. 


Meerut. 
ARMy RIFLE ASSOOIATION MEETING. 
The following isa list of prize winners :— 
Army Rifle Association (India) Cup :— 


1Tf gree art ae Hussars) 172 ; 2 Naik 
Tltax - (h -5 Gurkha ifles) 166 ; 


8 8,8-I G. Carrington (Small Arms School) 
166, 


Class Championship, British Officers :—1 Capt 
Cass (8.A.8.) 305; 2 Lt. Foster (1st East 
Yorks) 893; 3 2/Lt. Ross (BR. Fusliers) 3641 


British wees ah Tat jee (3rd Carabiners. 
3938; 2 M.S. ort (1st K.S.L.I.) 
380 ; 3 Sat, Siachen (2nd D. of W. RB.) 379) 


British Army, Other Ranks :—-1 Tpr. Hun. 
(17/21 Lancers) 361; 2 Cpl. Tasker (1st 
Leictershire) 359; "3 Bdmn. Hoare, (Rt 
Fuliers) 251. 


Auxiliary Force (India):—1 L./Sgt. Cole 
a Rifles) 368; 2 Q.R.M.8. Janes 
(N.W. Rly.) rir $32; ; Sl. [Bets McKenn . 
(Simla Rifles) $16. 


Shooting, Swimming and Rowing. 


Indian Army:—1 Hav. Harkerbir Gurung 
(1/5 Gurkhas) 386; 2 Jem Nandbahadur 
ae (1/5 Gurkhas) 865; 3 Hav. Gopa. 

ng 


Gurung (2/2 Gurkhas) 354. 


Indian Army:—l Naik Jetar Ghale (1/5 


Gurkhas) 386; 2 Rim. Asbahadur Gurun 
(1/5 Gurkhas) 369; 3 L/Naik Persha 
Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas). 


Indian State Forces :—1 Dafr. Madho Singh 
2 Hav. Lalsingh 
je cun Due Infantry) 359; 3 Lieut. Bahadur 


(Jodhpur Risala) 3860; 
ingh (Jodhpur Infantry) 355. 


Indian State Forces :—1 L./Dafr. Lal Singh 
(Jodhpur Rigala) 379; 2 Naik Bijai Singh 
3 L./Naik Hari 


(Jodhpur Infantry) 364; 
Singh (1st Patiala Infantry) 364. 


British Service 
Cass (S.A.8.) 395; 
Carabiniers) 393; 
Yorks) 893. 


Indian Army Championships :—1 Nae ter 

av. 
Harkerbir Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 886; 3 
Rfm, Asbahadur Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 369, 


Championship :—1 
L./Dafr. La] Singh (Jodhpur Risala) 379; 
2 Naik Bijai Singh (Jodhpur Infantry) 364 ; 
3 L./Naik Hari Singh (1st Patiala Infantry) 


G. E. Ghale (1/5 Gurkhas) 386 ; 


Indian State Forces 
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Priestly Memorial Medal winner, Naik Jitar 


Ghale (1/5 Gurkhas) 386, 


Championships :—-1 Capt. 
2 Sgt. Hillier (3rd. 
3 Lieut. Foster (East 
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N.R.A. Silver Medal Winner—Capt. Cass 
(S8.A.8.) 895. 


John Pinches Silver Marksmanship Medal :— 
Naik Jitar Ghale (1/5 Gurkhas) 886. 


Mounted Branches of the Service:—1 Sgt. 
Hiller (3rd Carabinicrs); 2 L./Dafr. Lal 
Singh (Jodhpur Risala); 3 Tpr. 
(17/21 Lancers). 


Ruopell Cup :—1 R. 8. M, Jellcy (East Yorks) 
121; 2 Hav. Gopal Singh Gurung (2/1 
Gurkhas) 120; 3 B. 8. M. Addizon (17/22 
Lancers) 117. 


A. R. A. (India) Cup :—1 Tpr. O. Sullivan 
(13/18 Hussars) 172; 2 Naik S. Jitar Ghale 
(1/6 Gurkhas) 166; 3 S./I. Carrington 
(S.A.S.) 166. 


Luckock Cup :—1 Capt. Cass (8.A.8S.) 126; 
2 Hav. Harkerbir Gurung (1/5 Gurkhas) 
125; 3Arm,/Sgt. Bradshaw (R.A.0.C,) 122. 


Birdwood Vase and Chetwode Cup :—1 (1/5 
Gurkha Rifles) 1,457; 2(1st East Yorkshire 
Regiment) 1,447; 3 (Jodhpur Sardar 
Infantry) 1,434. 


Revolver Thirty (India) Cp: Capt. Nickalis 
(17/21 Lancers) 84 Final Stage :—1 Risaldar 
Kushal Singh (8.4.8.); 2 2/Licut. Ling 
(U.L.I.A.); 3 T'pr. Harris (17/21 Lancers). 


King’s Medal :—1 Capt. Cass (Small Arms 
School) 395; 2 Sgt. Hillier (3rd Cara biniers) 
393; 3 Lieut. Foster (1st East Yorks) 392; 
4 Jitar Ghalc (1/5 R. Gurkhas) 386, 


Hunt 


SWIMMING. 


Calcutta, 
30-Mile Competition.— 


Club) (Time—4 hrs. 40 mins.); 3 M. M. 
Dey, (College Square 8, C.) (Time—4 hrs, 
44 wins,); 4B. N. Dubey, (College Square 


1 N. C. Malik, (National 8. A.) (Time 4 hrs. 


39 min.) | 2 PC. Biswas, (Aheeritollah 8. C,) (Time—4 hrs. 44 mins. 80 Becs,) 


ROWING. 
Kenneth and F, Coldwell by 14 lengths. 
Madras. Time—3 min. 87 secs. 
Madras Boat Club Regatta.— Mixed Doubles Sculls :—Mr. and Mrs. Robson. 
Challenge Fours Cu Distance 1,040 yards): aj) India Regatta.— 


beat Colombo by 1 length, 6 feet, 
gt ana a 48 me oe Amatcur Rowing Association of the East.— 


Challenge Pairs.—(Distance 1,040 yards):— Fours :— 


Colombo (Drakord and Voehringer) beat 1 Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona; 
Madras (E. G. Harwood and W. 8. Kenneth) 2 Rangoon Boat Club. 
by 44 length. Time—3 mins. 55 secs. (Won by 4 lengths. Time—3 mins. 27 secs.). 
Challenge Sculls,—(Distance 1,040 yards):— Pairs :— 
Colombo (A. D. Armstrong) beat Madras 1 Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona; 
(J. H. A. Hill) by 8 quarters of a length. 2 Lake Club, Calcutta. 
Time—4 mins. 3 secs. (Won by 2} lengths. Time—8 mins. 45 secs.) 
Baw bridge Cupfor Junior Sculls (790yards):— Sculls :— | 
8. Gyleeth beat H. B. Becker by ¢ lengths, , Adams (Calcutta Rowing Club);.2 J. H. 
_ - Time.—4 mig. | Faulkner, (Royal Connaught Boat Club, 
- Sandeman Cup for Junior Pairs (790 y ras) — Poona). | 


Carmichael and H. J. Cormack beat G. 8. (Won by 2 lengths, ‘Time—3 mins. 86 secs.) 
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Dog Shows. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Bangalore. 


Mysore Kennel Club Dog Show.— 

The following is a list of the principal 
awards.— 

Best Exhibit in Show, Mrs. Faith Stubbs’ 
Great Dane Bitch, ‘“‘ Arnoldsfield Carola,”’ 
the Reserve Best Bitch : Mrs. Speers’ Cocker 
Spaniel ‘‘ Desiree of Aloma.” 

Best Opposite Sex: Miss Espley’s Cocker 
Spaniel Dog, ‘‘ Dandaul Frisky.” 

Reserve Best Dog: Mr. Chisholm’s Smooth 
Fox Terrier, ‘‘ Dunholm Livid Weal.” 


BREED SPECIALS, 


Best Australian Terrier, Dog: Mrs. 
Cowdrey’s ‘‘ Ch. Clipper.”’ 
Isest’ Australian Terrier, bitch: Mrs. 
Cowdrcy’s ‘‘ Moonlight of Tregenna.” 
Best Black and Tan Terrier: Rajakumar of 
Pithappuram’s ‘‘ Dawsel Little Squith.” 

Best Pekingese (Over 10lbs.) Miss F. KE. M. 
Espley’s ‘‘ Mengo Fu Tu of Fame.” 

Best Pekingese (Under 10 Ibs.), Mrs. M. Clarke’s 
** Ch, Chua of Alderbourne.”’ 

Best Pekingese (Under 10 lbs.), Mrs. M. Clarke’s 
‘** Hei-Lo of Alderbourne.” 

Best Pomeranian (Under 10 Ibs.), Mrs. M. 
Clarke's ‘‘ Colsema Tiny Tien,”’ 

Best Pomeranian (Under 19 Ibs.) Opp. Sex, 
gl Rao Sahcb A. Thangavelu Mudaliar’s 
‘* Flossienty.”” 

Best Sydney Silkey: Mrs. Brand’s ‘‘ Diggeraj.”’ 

Best: Alsatian: Sergeant Glencross’ ‘‘ Donnar 
Von Sydenburg.” 

Best Alsatian Opp. sex: Mrs. E. Gardiner’s 
‘** Alma Von Sydenburg.” 

Best Bull Mastiff: Princess Pramila Ranee of 
Akalkot’s ‘‘ Munappa Baldera.”’ 

Best Chow Chow: Lt.-Colonel H. J. Seagrave’s 
** Meigo Haung.” 

Best Collie: Capt. W. E. Haldwell’s ‘‘ Zenda 
Ranee.” 


A. F. 
A. F 


Best Dalmatian: Mrs. Margaret Bolton’s 
** Kantara Boy.” 
Best Great Dane: Mrs. M. Faith Stubbs 


““* Arnolds field Carola.” 

Best Great Dane, Opp. sex: Rajah 
kote’s ‘‘ Nester of the Northwoods. 

Best Afghan Hound: Miss F. I. M. Espely’s 
“‘Symbha Khan of Fame.” _ 

Best Dachshund: Miss E. M. Fagg’s ‘ Fudge 
Faem.” 

Best Greyhound: Mrs. C. Dawes’ 
Daintiness.” 

Best Kangaroo Hound: Rajah of Khallikote’s 
** Mount Stuart Sailor.” 

Mrs. 


of Khalli- 


** Dawcel 


Best Irish Setter: D. V. Bullock’s 
“* Rosariund.” 


Best Itish Setter, Opp, sex: Mrs. D. V. Bullock’s 
CT | Rouse.” : : 


Best Labrador Retriever : Raja of Khallikote’s 
‘* Brownlie of Malwa.” 

Best Labrador Retriever, Opp. sex: Mr. Fred. 
Webb’s “ Billie Bones.” 

Best Golden Retriever: 
** Regulus of Concord.”’ 

Rest English Springer Spaniel: 
Collum’s ‘“ Donson Freckles.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel: Miss F. E. M. Espley’s 
** Dandaul Frisky.” 

Best Cocker Spaniel, Opp. sex: 
Speer’s ‘‘ Desiree of Alloma,.” 

Best Airedale Terrier: Miss 
** Tomn. yskins.”’ 

Best Bedlington Terrier: Mrs. 
William’s ‘** Rajah of Wrinston.” 

Best Bedlington Terrier, Opp. scx: Mrs. C. 
Farmer William’s ‘* Brightstone Fev.” 

Best Bull Terrfer: Mrs. W. Marland’s 
Whip of Blighty.” 

Best Cairn Terrier: Mrs. A. W. Hawkins’ 

** Vivienne of Hemmingford.” 

Best Fox Terrier, Smooth: Mr. D. Chisholm’s 
‘*Dunholm Livid Weal.” 

Best Fox Terrier, Smooth Opp. sex: Captain 
Rao Saheb A. Thangavelu Mudaliar’s ‘‘Rytte’’. 

Best Fox Terrier, wire: Mr. C. R. Welsh’s 
‘* Speedway Gaylord.” 

Best Fox Terrier, wire Opp. sex: Mr. C. 
Welsh’s ‘‘ Crackenbury Lanarth Blonde.” 

Best Scottish Terricr; Mrs. N. 8. Greene’s 
‘** Broxton Brinnie.” 

Best Scottish Terrier, Opp. sex : Mrs. C. Austin’s 
** Logamadhen.” 


Mrs. Hylda Wood’s 
Mrs. D. J. 


Mrs, D, K. 
Dorris James’ 


C. Farmer 


“Ch 


R. 


MYSORE KENNEL CLUB CHALLENGE CUPS. 


a Rao Saheb A. Thangavelu Mudaliar 

hallenge Cup: Mrs. A. W. Hawkin’s 
*‘ Vivienne of Hemmingford.” 

Dawes Memorial Challenge Bowl: Mrs. A. F. 
Cowdrey’s *’ Ch. Clipper.” 

Bowring Institute Challenge Cup: Mrs. A. W. 
Hawkin’s “‘ Vivienne of Hemmingford.”’ 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Challenge Cup: Mre. F. M. 
Stubbs’ “ Arnoldsfield Carola.” . 

Mrs. M. Clarke’s Challenge Cup for the best toy : 
Capt. Rao Saheb A. Thangavelu Mudaliar’s 
“* Flossienty.”’ 

Prince Jaya Chamarajendra Wadivar’s Challenge 
Cup: Mrs. A. W. Hawkin’s ‘ Drugewick 
Donarue.” 

Mrs. A. F. Cowdrey’s Challenge Cup: Mrs. N. 8. 
Green’s ‘‘ Broxton Brinnie.”’ 


OTHER SPROIALS, 


up for the Best Australian ‘Terrier Novice 
lass: Mrs, A. F. Cowdrey’s ‘' Rufus of 
Tregenna.” - 


Dandaul Cu 
Miss J. 3. 


for the Best Novice Cocker: 
. Espley’s ‘‘ Dandaul Frisky.” 


3 3B. &. th : for th t Australia i (AF, 
Nansen Mate of Tatars Ong he Be scars MA 


Dog Shows. 


up for the Best Fox Terrier, Smooth, Bred in 

ndia: Captain Rao Saheb A. Thangavelu 
Mudaliar’s ‘‘ Regett.” 

Cup for the Best Scotch Terrier, Puppy: Mrs. L. 
Kk. Bradney’s ‘* Albourne Lotus.’ 

Cup for the Best Pomeranian Bitch: Captain 
Rao Saheb <A. Thangavelu Mudaliar’s 
** Flossienty.” 

Cup for the Best Fox Terrier, Smooth Bitch : 
Bred in India: Captain Rao Saheb A. 
Thangavelu Mudaliar’s ‘‘ Rytte." 


CLUB SPEOIALS. 


K. C. I. Tankard for the Best Exhibit, Bred in 
India, owned by a member of Associate: 
Mrs, A. F. Cowdrey’s ‘ Ch. Clipper.” 

The Spanicl Club of India: Mrs. D. K. Speer’s 
‘** Desiree of Alloma.’”’ 

‘up for the Best Alsatian, Bred in India: 
Dr. L. C, Sn:ith’s ‘‘ Donnar Von Sydenburg.” 

Bombay Presidency Kennel Club, cup for the 
Best Dog owner by a member of the Club 
Mrs. M. Clarke’s ‘‘ Ch. Chua of Alderbournc.” 

Poona Kennel Club, cup for the Best Dog 
owncd by a member of the Club: Mrs. A. W. 
Hawkin’s ‘* Drungewick Donarue.” 


Bombay. 


a Presidency Kennel Club Champion- 
ship. 


The following were the chief awards :— 


CHALLENGE CUPS. 


No. 1. H. H. The Maharaja of Indore’s 
Cup for the best Exhibit: Miss P. Wright’s 
Cocker Spanicl Dog. ‘ Pacemaker of Ware.” 

No. 2. The Dabholkar Cup for the best Exhibit 
opposite sex to winner of No. 1. Miss P 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel Bitch ‘ Charming 
Chintz of Ware.” 

No. 3. The Lady Jamsectjec Jecjeebhoy Cup 
for best Exhibit bred in India. Mrs. A. W. 
Hawkins’ Cairn 'Terricr Bitch ‘‘ Ch Vivienne 
of Hemingford.”’ ’ 

No. 4. The C. N. Wadia Cup.for best Exhibit 
bred in India of opposite sex to winner No. 3. 
Mr. Rustom H. P. Wadia’s Afghan Hound 
Dog ‘* Kamal! Pasha.” 

No. 5. The J. P. Rodocanachi Cup for the 
best Puppyinthe Show. Mrs. H.G. Jackson’s 
Labrador Retriever Dog “* Rust of. Jamack.’”’ 

No. 6. H. H. the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s 
Cup for the best Puppy in the Show ot opposite 
sex to winner of No. 5. Mrs. G. Wickersham’s 
Alsatian Bitch ‘ Jessficld Roxana of Chara- 
vigne.” 

No. 7. The A. W. Hawkins’ Cup for the best 
Exhibit in the Show, born in the Bombay 
Presidency, and undcr 18 months old. Mr. D. 
Chisholm’s Smooth Fox Terricr Bitch ‘‘ Dun- 
holme Duchess.” 

No. 8. The ‘Champion the Tinker Again”’ 
Cup for the best Terrier in the Show. Mrs. A. 
‘W. Hawkins’ Smooth Fox Terrier Dog 
** Drungewick Donaruc.” . 
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No. 9. The M, Clarke Cup for the best Exhibit 
in the Show, other than Terrier. Miss P, 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel Dog ‘‘ Pacemaker 
of Ware.” 

No. 10. The Lao She Challenge Cup for the 
best Pekingese in the Show. Mrs. V. Moir’s 
ner a og ‘Ch. Pung Wung of Caver- 

sham.” 


CONDITIONAL CUPS. 


No..11. The Spratt’s Cup for the best Exhibit 
in the Show born in Bombay or Salsette and 
owned by a Member of the B. P. K. C. r.D. 
Chisholm’s Smooth Fox Terricr Bitch 
“ Dunholm Duchess.” 

No. 12. The Strowger Cup for the best Terrier 
born in Bombay or Salsctte and owncd by a 
Member of the B. PP, C. K. Mr. D. Chisolm’s 
Smooth Fox Terricr Bitch ‘‘ Dunholme 
Duchess.” Fj 

No. 183. The Sir Alwyn Lizra Cup for the best 
Exhibit in the Show, other than Terrier, born 
in Bombay or Salsctte, and owned by a 
Member of the B. P.C.K. Mrs. B. J. Dudley’s 
Cocker Spaniel Dog ‘* Ricochet of Albessley.”’ 

No. 14. The Lomond Trophy for the best 
Scottish Terrier in the Show, and owned by a 
member of the B. P. K. C. Mrs. L. FE. 
Bradney’s Scottish Terrier Dog ‘‘ Cydermill 
Chieftan.”’ 

No. 15. The Pedler Cup, for the best non- 
ot aaa Exhibit, excluding Toys, in the Show. 

rs. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian Dog ‘‘ Ch. Kriegar 
von Haus Schutting of Sydenham,” 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY KENNEL CLUB 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 


No. 16. HH. E. the Governor of Bombay’s Cup 
for the best Exhibit in Show and owned by a 
member. Miss P. Wright’s Cocker Spaniel 
Dog ‘‘ Pacemaker of Ware.” 

No. 17. ‘‘ The Times of India’s’’ Cup for the 
best Exhibit in Show of opposite sex to the 
winner of No. 16 and owned by a member, 
Miss P. Wright’s Cocker Spaniel Bitch ‘ Char- 
ming Chintz of Ware.” 

No. 18. A Cup for the best Exhibit in Show 
bred in India and owned by a member. 
Mrs. A. W. Hawkins’ Cairn Terrier Bitch 
“* Ch, Viviene of Hemingferd.” 

No. 19. A Cup for the best Exhibit in Show, 
bred in India, and owned by a member, of 
opposite sex to the winner of No. 18. Mrs. BR. 
A. Dyson’s Wire Fox Terrier Dog ‘‘ Hooton 
Helter Skelter.” 

No. 20. H.H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Cup for 
the best Exhibit in Show imported since the 
last B. P. K. C. Show and owned by a 
member, Mr. W. A. Officer’s Airedale Terrier 
Bitch ‘‘ Marsden Marguerite.” 

No. 21. The President’s Cup for the best 
Exhibit in Show, bred in India, under 18 
Months and owned by a member. Mr.°D. 
Chisholm’s Smooth Fox Terrier Bitch “ Dun- 
holme Duchess.” 

No. 22. A Cup for the best Exhibit in Show, 
begotten in India and born in Bombay or 
Salsette, under 18 months old .owned by a” 
member. Mrs. H. A. Scully’s Cairn Terrier - 
Dog ‘‘ Hasleigh Splender.”’ . . 
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No. 23. A Cup for the best Puppy in the Show, | 
owned by a member. Mrs. H. G. Jackson's 
Labrador Retriever Dog “ Rust of Jamack.”’ 


No. 24. Kodak Ltd., Prize for the best Puppy 
owned by a member and Resident of Bombay. 
Mrs. B. J. Dudiey’s Cocker Spaniel Dog 
** Ricochet of Albessley.”’ 


The Joanne Kay Cup presented for the best 
Scottish Terrier. Mrs. L. E. Bradney’s 
Scottish Terricr Dog ‘‘ Cydermill Chieftan.” 


A Cup for the best Dachshund Bitch. Mr. A. 
E. Allum’s Dachsund Dog ‘‘ Wroli Poli.’’ 


A Cup for the best Litter. Mrs. H. A. Scully’s 
litter of Cairns. 


A Cup for the second best Litter. 
Ross’ Litter of Cocker Spaniels. 


A Cup for the third best Litter. 
Moir’s Litter of Pekingese. 


No. 53. A Cup for the best dog in the Show 
owned by a Novice Indian Exhibitor resident 
in Bombay. Mrs. P. P. Pundole’s Alsatian 
Dog ‘‘ ivan of Hillersdon.” 


A Cup for the best dog in the Show owncd 
by a Novice Exhibitor, resident of Bomba 
(Winner of No. 53 barred). Mr. K. Mitchell’s 
Scottish Terrier Dog ‘' Spenwood Rector.” 


No. 55. A Cup presented by the B. P. K. C. 
for the best Puppy in the Show bred in 
Bombay or Salsette. Mrs. M. F. Commeline’s 
Labrador Retriever Dog ‘Glamour of 
Yewden.” 


A Cup for the best Exhibit in the Show imported 
from England by a local resident since the 
last B. P. K. C. Show. (Cup Winners barred). 
Mrs. B. J. Dudley’s Cocker Spaniel Bitch 
‘‘ Dobrow Dona of Albessley.” 


A Cup for the best Exhibit in the Show imported 
from the Continent by a local resident since 
the last B. P. K. C. Show. (Cup Winners 
barred). Dr. V. 8. Rao and Mrs. N. Gosney’s 
Alsatian Dog “ Jupp von Tharandter Forst 
of Marvasands.” 


A Cup presented by Mr. W. D. West for the 
best Wire Smooth Fox Terrier owned by a 
member who has joined the Club for the first 
time during the past twelve months. Mrs. R. 
A. Dyson’s Wire Fox Terrier Dog ‘“‘ Hooton 
Helter Skelter.” 


Calcutta Kennel Cup Special. Miss Patricia 
Wright’s ‘'‘ Pacemaker of Ware.” 


Spaniel Club of India’s Special. Miss Patricia 
- Wright's ‘‘ Pacemaker of Ware,” 


Alsatian Club of India’s Fancy Challenge Cup 
Mrs. P. P. Pundole’s ‘“‘ Ivan of Hillersdon.” 


Alsatian Club of India’s Challenge Shield, 
Mrs. G. Wickersham’s “ Jessfield Roxana of 
Chara vigne.”’ 

No. 56. A Cup for the best Puppy in the Show 
bred in Bombay or Salsctte, of opposite sex 
to the winner of No. 55. Mra. C. L. Edwards” 
Cocker Spaniel Dog ‘‘ Billeds,’’ 

A Tankard for the best dog owned by a Soldier, 
Sgt. Rolland’s Dog. . 

«A Tankard presented for the second best dog 
““" owned by a Soldier. Bn. Burkinsher’s Dog. 


Mrs. J. E. 


Mrs. V. A. 


Dog Shows. 


Poona. 
The following are the prize winners :— 


BRRED SPECIALS, 


Best Pomeranian: Mrs. M, Clark’s Colselma 


Tiny Tim. 

Best Pomeranian Opposite Sex: Mr. Ingham’s 
Perivale Golden Petal. 

Best Pekingese: Mrs, Clark’s 
Alderbourne, 

Best Pekingese Opposite Sex: Mr. D. Moir’s 
dog Fuh-Yang. 

Best Australian Terrier: Mrs. Cowdrey’s Blue 

urr, 

Best Australian Terrier Bitch: Mrs. Cowdrey’s 
Moonlight of Tegenna. 

Best Sydney Silkie: Mrs. 
Araluen Gold Boy. 

Best Sydney Silkie Opposite Sex: 
Brand’s bitch Winkieloo. 

Best Japanese: Mrs. C, Hills Bai Son, 


Best Scottish Terricr: Mrs. E. Bradney’s bitch 
Albourne Lotus. 


Chua of 


Cowdrey’s dog 
Mrs, N. 


Y Best Scottish Terrier Opposite Sex: Mrs. E. 


Bradney’s dog Chicftan Cyderncil. 
Best Cairn: Mrs. Scully's Hasleigh Splender. 
Best Sealyham: Miss J, Jeejecbhoy’s Deodar 
of Dixie. 


went Dachshund: Miss Fagg’s dog Fude of 

‘gem, 

Best Dachshund Opposite Sex: Col. Corfleld’s 
bitch Parsbruk Augusta. 

Best Smooth Terrier: Dr. V. 8. Rao and 
Mrs. Gosney’s dog Molten Mint Man. 

Best Afghan Hound: Mr. H. P. Wadia’s dog 
Kama) Pasha. 

Best Springer Spaniel: 
dog Cherbos. 

Best Airedale: Mrs. J. T. Dosseter’s bitch Fly 
by Night. 

Best Irish Setter: 
Terriboyne. 

Best Bull Dog: Mr. Hilder’s bitch La Belle 
Kitty. 
Best Wire Fox Terrier: 
Speedway Gaylord. 
Best Wire Fox Terrier Opposite Sex: Mrs. BR. A. 
Dyson’s bitch Fearless Farida. 

Best Bull Terrier: Mrs. Granville’s bitch 
Fragan Duchess, 

Best Yellow Labrador: 
bitch Rusty of Yevden. 

Best Alsatian: Dr. L. C. Smith’s Kreiger. 

Best Alsatian Opposite Sex: Mrs. L. C. smith’s 


Mispel. 
Best Golden Retriever: Mrs. Wood’s dog 
Miss $, Wright's dog 


Mrs. L. C. Cherry’s 
Mr. Stewart Young’s dog 


Mr. C. R. Welsh’s dog 


Mrs, Commucline’s 


Rugulus of Concord. 
Best Cocker Spaniel: 
Peacemaker of Ware. 
Best Cocker Spaniel Opposite Sex : Mrs. Dudley’s 
bitch Dobrow Denona of Albessley. 
Best Dalmatian: Dr. Wood’s bitch Marguerite. 
pest ome Dane: Mr. F. Stubb's Arnoldsfield 
rola. =e 


Dog Shows. 


Best Great Dane Opporite sex: Raja of Kali- 
khote’s dog Ncbtor of the Woods. 


Best Fox Hound: Poona and Kirkee Hounds 
Darniev. 


OTHER SPEOIALS. 


Best Scottish Terrier Pup: Mra: ©. Dank’s 
Assaye Joanna. 

Best Scottish Terrier B. I. Pup: Mrs. Bradney's 
dog Astaye Adam, 

Best Bred in India Fox Terrier: Mrs. Dyson's 
dog Hooton Helter Skelter. 

Best Exhibit fed on Delhi Biscuits: Mr. Sctna’s 

_ Dalmatian Wonderwood. 

Best Conditioned Dog B. I.: Mrs. de Monte's 
Alsatian bitch Cela von Sydenberg. 

Best Conditioned Bitch bred in India: 
Esprey’s Cocker Spanicl Dandaul. 

Best Cocker Spaniel that has never woha C. C.: 
Capt. Webber's Cocker Spaniel bitch Websel 
Silver Trump. 

Best Pom Bred in India: 
Riversdale Dinker Doo. 


Beet Cocker Spaniel that has never wona C. C.: 
Capt. McLeay’s Dandoul Danilo. 


Miss 


Mrs. Wilstrop’s 


CHALLENGE CUPS OPEN TO ALL, 


The Byramjee Cup for the best exhibit in the 
show: Miss O. Wright's Peacemaker of Ware. 

The Poona Kennel Club Cup for the best oppositc 
Sex to winner: Mrs. L. C. Smith’s Alsatian 
bitch Mispel. 

The Bhadri Cup for the best exhibit in the show 
bred in India : Sgt, Glencross’ dog Domar. 

The Sangli Cup for the best Junior exhibit in 
the show: Mrs. dc Mounte’s Aleatian Cilla. 

The Black Wendy Cup for the best Cocker 
Spaniel: Mrs. B. T. Dudley’s Dobrow Demona 
ot Albessley. 

The Jamsctjec Jecjeebhoy Cup for the best 
Alsatian: Dr. L. C. Smith's Kreiger. 

The Bensmark Trophy for the best Puppy 
bred in India: Miss EK, M. Fagg’s Dachshund 
Fudge of Faem. 

Spratt’s Challenge Cup for the best puppy 4-6 
months: Mrs. D. K. Spear’s Cocker Spaniel 
Dundane Distinction. — . 


PoonA KENNEL CLUL CHALLENGE CUPS FOR 
MEMBERS ONLY. 


The Sir Victor Sassoon Cup for the bert exhibit 
intheshow: Dr. L. C. Smith’s Kreiger. 

The Mrs. Clark Cup for the best opposite sex 
to winncr: Mrs. L. C. Smith’s Mispel. 

The Bosh Memorial Cup for the best Dachehund 
dog bred in India: Miss E. M. Fagg’s Fudge 
of Faem, . 

The Partabghar Cup for the best Alsatian 
Dr. L. C. Smith's Kreiger. 


SPECIAL MEMBERS ONLY. 


Best Sporting Exhibit; Miss P. 
Peacemaker of Ware. 

Best Non-Sporting exhibit: Dr. L. C. Smith’s 
Alsatian Kreiger. 


Wright's 
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Lest Sporting other than Fox Terrier or Gun 
Dog: Miss Fagg’s Dachthund Fudge of 
Faen. 

Best Toy : Mrs. Clark’s Pek Chua. 


Best Puppy: Cpl. Quick’s Bonzo. 


SPECIALS. 


Sir Robert Bell, The Governor’s Cup for thé 
best exhibit in the show: Miss P. Wright's 
Peacemaker of Ware. as 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kalikhote’s Cup 
for the best exhibit opposite sex: Dr. L. C. 
Smith's Alsatian Mispel, 

Mr. A. C, Ardeshir’s Cup for the best dog breil 
in India: Sgt. Glencross’ Alsatian Dothar. 
Poona Kennel Club Trophy for the best bred in 

India opposite sex: Mrs. de Monte’s Cilla. 

Mrs. M. Clark's Cup for the best exhibit owned 
by a member who has been a member for 
the last six months or over: Dr. L. C: Smith’s 
Kreiger (Alsatian). 


Sinila. 


.Gun-dog League of India Champlonehlp 
Show.— 


The Malwa Challenge Cup, for the Best Retriever, 
pointer or Setter was won by Bestever of 
Malwa owned by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala. 

The Yuvraj Challenge Cup for the Best Spanicl 
other than Cocker was won by Selection of 
Bhadri (Miss kK. H. Wheatley). 

The Bhatinda Challenge Cup for Cocker Spaniels 
was won by Manxman of Ware owned by 
H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Darkoti. 

The Patiala Challenge Cup No. 1 for the Best 
cxhibit in the show was won by Pacemaker 
of Ware (Miss Patricia Wright.) 

The Patiala Challenge Cup No. II for the best 
opposite scx to winner of No. I was won by * 
Bestever of Malwa owned by Maharaja of 
Patiala. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s Cup fer the 
best Springer Spanicl was wan by Withington 
Ben owncd by H. H. the Mebaraja of Patiala: 

The Cup presented by the Spanicl Club of 
India for the best Cocker the property of a 
member was won by Pacemaker of Wara 
(Miss Patricia Wright). Vent 

The cup presented by Kunwar Sahib of Faridkot 
for the best imported exhibit was won by 
Manxman of are (Maharani Sahiba of 
Darkott). 

The cup for any variety bred by exhibitor was 
won by Bestever of Malwa. 

Tikka Sahib of Jubbal’s cup for beet Labrador 
Bitch Bred in India and exhibited in Field 
Trial class was won by Bestever of Malwa. 

Cup presented by the Kunwar Padamjit Singh 
of Kapurthala for best Labrador dog bred in 
India was won by Rory of Belgrave owned 
by Mrs. B. Sells. . 

The cup for bert Labrador Bitch was won by 
Bestever of Malwa, ~ 

Mr. C. Millar’s cup for best brace was won & 
Silver Jubilee of Waro (Maharani Sahiba 62. 
Darkoti). — 
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Labrador Retrievers Black (Dogs Open :—1 
‘Ch. Wrinkles of Belgrave’? (Mrs, Sells); 
2. Don of Belgrave (Major J. L. Carter). 


Bitches Bred in India: 1. Bestever of Malwa 
een; a of atiala) : 2. Ch. Rosalind of 
Nee r. C0. H. Donald) ; 3. Belle of Sarus 

(Col. Raja Birinder Singh. ) 


Golden ‘Retrievers AD oe Open) :—1. Don Rufus 


(Col. R. L. Tho 


Bitches At 1. Mischief of Malwa (Maharaja 


of Patialn) 
Springer Spanicls (Dogs 
Ben (Maharaja of Patia 
English Springer Spaniels (Bitches Open) :— 
1. Selection of Bhadri(Miss K.H. Wheatley) ; 
2. Jan of the Clouds (Miss Wheatley). 
Cooker Spaniels Black (Dogs Open): I. 
JesSof Blaentaf (Mrs. Mallick). 


me :—1. Withington 


Daunt- 


Dog Shows and Horse Shows. 


Bitches Open: 1. 
Wheatley). 

Cocker Spaniels red or golden (Dogs Open): 
1. Kagle-Ray of Ware (Maharani of Gule- 
wale) ; ae Distinction of Delcroft. 

Bitches Open: 1. Hed Rose of Ware (Maharant 
of Gulewalc). 

Cocker Spaniels any other colour (Dogs Open 
1. Pacemaker of Ware (Miss P. Wrigh , 
2. Manxman of Ware (Mahargni of Darkott). 
3. Bayman of Awatea (Miss Wheatley). 


Bitches Open: 1. Silver Jubilee of Ware 
(Maharani of Darkoti); Chukar of 


Frisea of Dervaig (Miss 


Shrubland (Mr. Bhattacharya); 3. Vulda of 
‘Greenmount (Miss Wheatley). 
Any varicty veteran: 1. Int. Ch. L'ile 


Buccaneer English Springer Spaniel (Maharaj- 
kumari of Patiala). 


HORSE SHOWS. 


Bangalore. 

Bangalore Hunt-Horse Show.— 
Polo Ponies , Heavyweight : Raja of Kolanka’s , 
“Tagore” 1. Capt. G. 
ae "2. The Raja of Kolanka’s ‘* Rambaa ” 


oa Ponies Lightweight: Lt.-Col. H. N. 


Lucas’ “ Lady Heroic”’ 1. Lt.-Col. tact 
a Peggery” 2. Capt. G. K. Cassells’ ‘‘ Com- 
mediane ’’ 8. 


Ladies’ Hacks : Capt. Rajkumar Desraj Urs’ 
* Allanah’’ 1. Lt. K. M. Wright’s ‘* Widows’ 
Mite" 2. Capt Sir John S. Forbes’ 
** Mistress” 3. 

sects Open: Rajkumar C. Desraj Urs’ “ irae - 

1. Lt.-Col. H. D. N. Lucas’ “ Foosy. 
Rajkumar Desaraj Urs’ “ Top Hat 


Hunters Heavyweight: Capt. J. M. ern 

- “Son of Thrift” 1. Capt. A. E. Armitage’s 
‘‘ Treasure Trove”’ 2, Lt. T. M. T. Bostack’s 
** Halfway” 3, 

Hunters Li htweight : Capt. Sir H. B. Shifnar’s 

al oon” 1. Lt. P. Crosthwaite’s 

‘“ Bishop” 2. Capt, Rajkumar Desaraj Urs’ 
“Golden Mute” 3. 

Hunters Novice Class: 
““Tatters" 1. Major Evelyn Smith's 
“Trapoi” 2. Capt. A. E. Armitage’s 
** Treasure Trove” 3. 

Handy Hunters: Lt. Shamarao Sindh’s NG. 928 
1. Lt. Hussey’s ‘ Belinda” 2, Mr. P. F. 
Bowring’s ‘‘ Halen” 3, 


Indian Bred Horses: Mrs. D. V. Bullock’s 
‘““Lalarock” 1. H.H. the Maharaja Scindia 
“Gwalior’s ‘ ioe 2. Lt. M. H. Jafer 
‘Whan’s ‘ Shapho”’ 
om Jumping: Lt. P. Conese “Bishop” 
t. A. E. G. Walker’s Nomination 2. 
Mir. K.M. Wright’s Nomination 3. 


Major M. E, Dennis’ 







Officers’ Chargers: Capt. Sir H. B. Shifner’s 
“Halfmoon” 1. Lt. Gyani’s ‘ Fitch 2, Lt. 
Gyani’s ‘“‘ Tactless”’ 3. 

Troop Horses other Ranks : 


2nd Field ena 
Indian Artillery, No. 101 1. 38rd Field 
Troop, Sappers first nomination 2. second 
nomination 3. 


| Mounted Section : 


H. Cassells’ “ Mel- | 


2. Champion Pony: 


33rd Field Troop, Suppers 1. 
Scction 1, ‘‘ A” Squadron Mysore Lancers 2. 
Bua 5 ae Squadron, Mysore Lancers 8. 

,Gun Teams: 2nd Field Battery 1. 
Battery 2. 

Pairs of Pack Mules: 
nomination 1. 


ae Ler Mules : 


8rd Field 


1st Bu. Wilftshires’ second 
Third nomination 2. 
9th Ficld Company, Sappers 
1. 12th Field Company, Sappers 2. 9th 
Field Company’s first nomination 3. 
Pairs of Light Draught Horses: 1st ee 
Battery, horse 163 1. 3rd Ficld Battery’ 
eee 2. 4th Field Battery’s nominat: fis 


Champion Horse: i 


Capt. Rajkumar Degaraj 
Urs’ ‘* Allanah,” 


Lt.-Col, H. De N. Lucas’ 
** Lady Heroic.” 


Bombay. 


The psilihas are the results of the Bombay 
Horse Show :-~- 
Class I.~—Polo Ponies—Heavy Weight :—1et 
Prize—presented by H. H. the Prince of Berar. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
i re aa a Lt.-Col. MacGregor’s 
“Gold Rush” 2, Major Bayer’s 
* Rythm ” 3. 
Class 11.—Polo Ponics— Light Weight :—1st 
Prize—presented by C. D. Daday, Esq. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
* Wardenia’”’ 1, Major Prioleau’s 
* Jubilee’’ 2. H. H. the Muharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir’s ‘* Oddson”’ 3, 
Class JII.—Ponies likely to make Polo Ponies. 
Ist Prize— presented by M. D. Petit, Esq. 
Major-Gencra] payee Khusru J ung’ 5 
** Silvawonga ” Mr. Wakefield's 
a oS Capi. Gore’s ‘‘ Nomination” 


Class IV ~Troop Horses belonging to H.E. 
the Governor’s Body Guard. Prizes presented 
by H. H. the Raja of Baria, K.C.8.I. 

Sowar Suleman Khan’s “ ‘Daiyworsh Park ’’ 1. 

Dafr. Bhagat Singh’s “Nelson” 2. AL. 
D. Bachan Singh’s ‘“‘ Peter” 3, 


Horse Shows, 


Class V.—Troop Horses, Bombay Light Patrol. 
1st Prize—A Cup presented by H.1i. the Governor 
of Bombay. 2nd Prize—A Cup Bt resented by 
the Thakore Saheb of Limbdi, K.C.8.1., K.C.LE. 


Cpl. Sheppard’s “Bendigo” 1, Set. 
Alexander’s ‘Bowman’ 2, Tpr. 
Richardson's ‘ Crazy Guilt ’’ 3. 


Class VI & VII.—Hunters, Horses and Ponies, 
Prizes presented by Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., 
C.1.E., and Sir Cusrow Wadia, C.1.K. Also 
winner of the “Moore” Challe nge Cup for the 
Best Huntcr in the Show. 


apt. Noel Paton’s ‘“ Nosegay”  1- 
Mr. Sheppard’s “* Bendi 0. " 2, Capt. 
Noel Paton’s ‘‘ Cracker Jack” 3. 


Class IX.-—-Open Horses. (In Hand). 1st 
Prize—A Cup presented by H. H. the Maharaja 
of Jammu and Kashmir, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., 
K.C.V.0., A.D.C, 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s ‘‘ Shivaji 
the QGreat’’ 1. H. H. the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir’s ‘“ Spontancous ”’ 2. 
And Best Indian Bred Horse shown in this 
Class—Mr, Wemyss’ “ Sigalla”’ 3. 


Also a Winner of Silver Medal presented by 
the National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. 


Class X.—Open Ponies. (In Hand). 1st 
Prize presented by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 


H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
‘Odds On 1. H. H, the ante ta. of 
Jammu and Kashmir’s  “ Clutter’ 


Best Indian Bred Pony—Mrs. G. E. Portal’s 
** Patricia,” also a winner of Silver Medal, 
ee ae ‘py the National Horse Breeding and 

how Society of India. 


Class = -XI.—Hacks—Horses, 
presented by Mrs. J. K. Mehta. 
presented by M. Wemyss, Hsq. 


ist Prize 
2nd Prize 


ie H. 8S. Captain’s “Tine Knight” 1. 
Capt. Nocl Paton’s ‘‘Nosegay” 2. 
Mr. Neilson’s ‘‘ Pharoah III” 3. 

Class XII.—Hacks-——Ponies. ist Prize 


te by Amiruddin Shalebhoy Tyebjee, 
i8q 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
oe Be ae 1. Mr, Clarke’s ‘“ Kirkee’”’ 2. 
the Muhara ja of Jammu end 
Kashmir’s “ Tinny’’ 3. 


Class XIII.—Iadies’ Hacks. 1st Prize 
presen by H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla, 


Class XIV.—Children’s Ponies. The 
unattended Rider over 6 and under 14 ears 
old—(a) Miss Heather Laing on ‘‘ Pole Star," 


The Best Pony Suitable for Child—(b) Master 
Sorab Captain’s ‘‘ Silver Arrow.” 


The Best Rider 6 years old or under—(c) 
Migs oa Corbett-Wright on ‘“ Slushdrop,” 


Class vee Jumping, Ist Prize 
paar : the Maharaja of Kolhapur, 
G.O.1H, 2nd Prize presented by 
Elgin Leather Works, 


Best 


vor 
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The 7th Light Cavalry’s ‘Stone Wall 
Jackson’? 1. Mr. Campbell's ‘* Tinder 
Box’? 2. The Poona Horses’ 


“* Nomination ”’ 3. 


Class XVI.—Champion Polo Pony. Challenge 
up and Replica presented by Messrs. 
Julius Gove & Co. 


H. H. the aa of Jammu and Kashmir’s 
“ Juptier ’ 


New Delhi. 


Class Four in Hands:—0O. C. Remount 
Depot, Saharanpur, “A” teami1, “U” 
Field Battery R.A. Bay team 2, H. E. the 
Viceroy’s Body Guard One team 3. 


Class Pack Artillery Mules :—~17th Mountain 
Battery R. A. “A” team. 


Class Indian Young Stock Colts and Fillies by 

“Approved Stallions.”” Flangar Khan’s 

* Lady Rowena’? 1. Nawab Malik Alla- 

bakhsh Khan Tiwana’s ‘‘ Chicf Deeuvre "’ 2. 

Amir Khan’s “‘ Lady Almoncr’’ 3. Husain 
Din’s ‘‘ Beacon ”’ 4, 


Class Indian Young Stock Fillies by Approved 
T. B. and T. B. I. Stallions :—Rampal 
Singh’s ‘Cover Queen” 1. Ramjmir 
Khan's ‘“ Robot” 2. Sochet Singh’s 
* Fantasy” 3. Nawab Malik Allabaksh 
Khan Tiwana’s ‘‘ Miss England’’ 4, 

Class Open Indian Stallions :—Major D. 
ey aaa “Black Bullet” 1. A. RB. 

C/o. District Remount eras Meerut 
pen ‘King’s Pardon” 2. A. R. D, C/o 
District Remouit Officer, Meerut pon 8. 


Glass Troop Horses Riding of British Units :-— 
17th/2ist Lancers’ ‘‘ Kelshro”” Jack” 1 
17th/2ist Lancers’ ‘‘ Pytchley”’ 2. 


Class Troop Horses :—19th K.G.O. Lancers’ 
* Nomination” 1. 19th K.G.0O. Lancer’s 
“‘Nomination’’ 2. Central Indian Horse’s 
‘*Nomination’” No. 1” 3. 8th K.G.O. 
Light Cavalry’s ‘‘ Nomination” 4. 


Class Sixtcen Polo Ponies (Open) Lightweight 
fit to carry under 12st :—Majar A. V. Pope’s 
‘* Windsor Lady II” 1. Col. G, B. 


Howell’s ‘Atlanta’ 2. Major J. W. 
Davidson’s ‘‘ Activity’’ 3. Country Bred 
special prize :—B. H. Turner’s ‘‘ Chin- 
chinella ”’ 4.. 


Indian Brood Mares by T. B. and T. B. I. 
Stallions :—Nawab Tiwana’s ‘“ Persephonc”’ 
1. Flanger Khan’s “ Rathen” 2. Mohd. 
Hayat Mangiana’s ‘‘Gay Deceiver” 3. 
Abdul Sattar’s “ Silver Pheasant’”’ 4. 

Open Brood Mare Class-—-Sher Khan's 
a Sussex Flight * 1, Risaldar Moor Khan‘s 
“Crocus” 2. Abdul Rahman’s “ First 
Prize” 3. Bedram’s ‘‘ Nomination” 4, 

Class Pigstickers. All Horses over 16-1 
hands :—Mrs. Avery's * Rarity’? 1. C. A. 
Cookson’s a ie 2. Pe! oe J. F. Adves’ 

“A. B. IT” 


Brandford’s 
‘© Monarchist”’ - 


Class Ladies’ hacks all horses over 16-1 
hands :—Mre ox’s “Honeydew” 1. 
Lady John Hope's : ae, a 2 AR, 
Kemsley' a “ Footiight” 


» 
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Class Novice Hacks, all horses over 15-1 
hands :—Major W. A. Broadfoot’s ‘“‘ Fiar 
Rosamund ’’ 1. Lady Joan Hope's “ Big 
Boy’ 2. Lt.-Col. Walker’s ‘‘ Queen’s 
Way” 8. Major R. A. Desaliss’ ‘ Happy 
Thought ” 4. 


Class Polo Pony (Open) Mediumweight :— 


Major G. M. Stroud’s “ Merriman” 1, 
Capt. Wansborough’s ‘ Chandelier’ 2. 
Major A. V. Pope's “The Knut” 2 


Lt.-Col. D. H. Currie’s ‘‘ Marlene” 4, 


Class Nawab of Bhopal’s Special Polo Pony 
Class—Capt. Wansborough’s ‘‘ Chandclicr ” 
1. Capt. W. F. Butler’s ‘ Becky” 2. 
M. K. R.N. Barron's ‘* Souffle” 3, Hon. 
Rk. G@. Hamilton Russel’s  “ Confident 

Star ’’ 4. 

Class Children’s Hacks. Best rider ponies 
14-0 hands and = under :—Alan yer’s 
“Mary” 1, Miss Cox’s ‘ Bunty” 2. 
Morris Turner’s ‘ Blackie’’ 8. 


Class Children’s Hacks, best ponies 14-0 
hands and under :—Col. and Mrs. J. N. 
Thomson’s ‘‘‘Squib’’ 1. Miss Agne’s 
Hyder’s ‘‘Ruby” 2, Denis Henry’s 
** Honey” 8. 


Class Ladics’ Hacks, all ponies 15-1 hands and 
under :—Commander-in-Chiefs’ ‘‘ Chinfleld ”’ 
1. Lt.-Genl. Sir Arthur Moen’s ‘ Juniper ”’ 
2, Miss P. Bartholomew’s “Golden Queen’”’ 8, 


Poona, 


The Poona and Kirkee Hunter and Polo 
Pony Show.— 


The following are the results :— 


English, Colonial and Indian Horses, 1. Major- 
General 8. B. Pope’s Ventose, 2. H. H. The 
Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Carioca, 8. Sir Ivo 
Vesey’s Dominican. A good cvenclass, Great 
improvement on last year in quality and 
numbers, 


English Colonial and Indian Ponies: 1. Major 
i - Opie’s Vervena, 2, Capt. R. G. Ord’s 
usk, 


Arabs to be shown In hand: 1. H. H. The 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ace of Hearts. 2. 
Mr. G. McElligott’s Mougha Ballagh. 


Ponies to make Polo Ponies; 1 Major P. A. 
Opie’s Verbena, 2. Miss M, Dalal’s Madelon, 

- 8. Mr. C. J. Godfrey’s King’s Cross, A. 
fairly good class, winner outstanding. 


Polo Ponies Heevere 1. Major C. P, 
Baver’s Rhytm, 2. jor E. T. Dobbic’s 
Sunset. A small but very good class. 


“Hunters: 1, Major 0. G. B. Philby’s Tim, 


R sea P. A. Opie’s Nous, 3. Capt. W. 8. 
¢. Curtis’ Umidwar, 


Horse Shows and Billiards. 


Shri Shivaji Preparatory Military School Riding 
Test: 1st prize In Open Class and Class A, 
Master Gaikwad’s Laxmi, 2nd in open class 
Master Jagad’s SAUD: 8rd in open class and 
Class B, Master Dube’s Dobbin. 1st prize 
in class C and highly commended in open class, 
Master Holker’s Dinkey, Ist prize in class D, 
Master Reddy's Redwing. 


Polo Ponies pie welene 1. Major J. M. 
Hugo’s Bagatelle, 2, Major R. N. Nunn’s 
Kalzana, 8. Capt. Cavendish’s Senator. 


Hunters Heavyweight: 1. Mr. E. D. Shep- 
pard’s Sealwood, 2. Major P. A Opie’s Nous. 
A disappointing class as heavyweights except 
the winner. 


Coaching Marathon (Four-in-Hand): 1. H. EK. 
The Governor of Bombay's Bay Team, 2, 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Cream 
Team, <A well turned out class. 


Hunters Lightweight: 1, Mrs. R. 8. Wright's 
aut Sauce, 2. Major P. A. Opie’s King 
ver. 


Pig Stickers: 1. Mr. M. B. Turner’s Black 
Michael, 2. Mr. J. O. Ingham’s Commedian 
8. Mr, A. F. Harper's Grakle, A moderate 
class. First and second well schooled in 
pig-sticking. 


Ladies’ Hunters: 1 Mrs. R. §. Wright’s Mint 
Sauce, 2. Mrs. wodfrey’s King’s Cross, 8. 
Mrs. H. 8. Captain’s Finc Knight. A good 

class. 


Children’s Ponies; The best unattended rider 
over 6 years and under 14. Master Jimmy 
Attenborough’s Nomination. The best pony 
suitable for a child. Master Christopher 
Bagot’s Santoi. The best rider 6 years old 
and under, Miss Shirley French on Wendy 
Slushdrop. 


Handy Hunter Course: 1. Major P. A. Opie’s 
King Lever, 2. The Royal Deccan Horse’s 
Yelderin, 3. Mr. M. B. Turner's Mars. 


Hacks Horses: 1. Mrs. R. 8. Wright’s Mint 
Sauce. 2. Major-General 8. B. Pope’s Ventose. 
8. Major P. A. Opie’s King Lever, 


exe Ponies: 1. Major R.N. Nunn’s Kalzana, 


. Capt. R. G. Ord’s Ilusk, 8. Major J. M. 
Hugo’s Bagateile. 
Jumping Competition: 1. King’s Dragoon 


Guard’s Nomination (Mr. Whetherley), 2. The 
Royal Deccan Horse’s Langur, (Jndr. Attar 
Singh), 3. The Royal Deccan Horse’s Emden 
(Wordi Major Indersingh). 


The Best Polo Pony in the Show: Major J. M. 
Hugo’s Bagatelle. 


The Best Hunter in the Show: Mrs. R. 8. 
Wright's Mint Sauce. 


BILLIARDS. 
Calcutta. 


All India Amateur Billiards Championship.— 
M. M. Begg, 2,216; P. K. Deb, 1,908 points. 
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ALL-INDIA RECORDS. 


All-India Athletic Records as on 3ist October 1936,- 


an 





eee 


Holder and Province, 





Event. Time or Distance. | 
100 Metres --110.6 see. 
200 Metres --|22.4 sec, 
400 Metrcs -. 150.2 sec. 
800 Mctres -| 1m, 59.8 sec. 


1500 Mctres eS 
5000 Metres 


../4m. 9.4 8ec. 
-./15m. 23 sec. 
10,000 Metres .. -./32m, 2.6 sec. 

110 Metres Hurdles .115.6 see, wee 
400 Metres Hurdles ../57.8s8ec. es 


Shot Put is bis 
Hammer Throw.. | 128 ft. 1} in. 


Long Jump bs ..| 22 ft. 10 in. 
High Jump --/6 ft. % in. 
Hop, Stepand Jump ..(46 ft. 10} in. 
Discuss Throw .. --1119 ft. 4 in. 


Javelin Throw .. ; 
Pole Vault a % 


4x 100 Metres Relay ..|/43sec, .. aie 
$000 Metres Steeplechase|10m. 46.48ec. .. 


All-India Swimming Records.— 


100 Metres, Free Style, (Men) :—Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time—1i min. 7 1-5 secs. 


100 Metres, Back Stroke, (Men) :—Raja Ram 
Shawoo, Bengal. Time—1 min. 28 2-5 secs. 


200 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) :—Profulla 
Mullick, Bengal. Timce—3 min. 13 secs. 


. 1G. A. Haig, 1.0.8,, U. P. 


..{P. C, Daniels, Army. 
../Raunag Singh, Punjab. 
.. |Raunaq Singh, Punjab, 
.-|Brisley, C. P. 

..{B. J. Pereira, Madras, 


43 ft. 6} in, ie we 
gs .. (A, Drummond, Punjab. 

.. |Narmjan Singh, Punjab. 

..|A. H, Priestly, Madras. 


.. {Mehar Chand Dhawan, Punjab, 
es ..(Chanan Singh, Punjab. 

-[183 ft. 2g in, .. ee 
12 ft. i in, ee ee 


.. (J. Hart, Punjab. 
..|J. Hart, Punjab. 


F. Gantzer, Bengal, 


Zahur Ahmad, Punjab. 


E, Whiter, Punjab. 
Abdul Shafi, Punjab. 


.|Punjab Team, 
1G. 8. A. Swami, Bombay, 


1,500 Metres, Free Style, (Men) :—Madan 
Sinha, Bengal. Time—22 mins. 21 4-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Free Style, (Women) :—Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time—41 8-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Back Stroke, (Women):—Miss Bani 
Ghosh, Bengal. Time—47 2-5 secs. 

50 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Women) :—Miss 
Bani Ghosh, Bengal. Time—850 secs, 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Indian Olympic Association.— Patron: His 
preci had The Viceroy and Governor-General] 
of India. 


President ;: His Highness the Maharajadhiraj 


of Patiala. 


Chairman: The Hon'ble Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, K.B.E., C.1.E., 


to Government of India, Department of 


Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi, 
Simla. 


Honorary Treasurer: B. L. Rallia Ram, Esq., Gea 
B.80., B.T., General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 


Lahore. 

Honorary Secretary: G. D. Sondhi, Esq. 
M.A., LE 
Committee. 

Honorary Associate Secretaries: 8S. M. Moinu} 
Haq, Esq., M.A., O.B.E., Patna, N. 


Abmed, Esq., Calcutta, 


Secretary: T. 


re oo : 8. * 


ORGANIZATIONS AFFILIATED WITH THE 
INDIAN OLYMPIO ASSOCIATION. 


ArmySport Control Board, Ambala, Kasauli. 
—Secretary: Major L. H. Tinney, 0.B.E, 


Assam Olympic Association, Jorhat, Assam.— 
. Sharma, Esq. . 
President: Mr. Chandradhar Barooah, Ex- 


1.C.8., Secretary Minister of Council of State. 
Baroda Olympic Associ 
Bar 


iation, Kothj Building, 
oda.— Secretary: V. V. Vadnerker, Esq, 


President; Shrimant Yuvraj Pratap Singh, 
kwar. 


B ] e fh s e 23, o 
Road, oe agen ire oe oot. Ahmed, in 


President: The Hon'ble Sir Monmatha Nath 


.8., Member International Olympic Ray Chowdhury, Kt., Maharaja of Santosh. 


Bihar and Orissa Olympic P.O. 
einul 


President; Six Syed Sultan Ahmad, Kt. 


* Rev. 
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Bombay Presidency Olympic Association, 
Lalgir Chambers, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. 
Secretary: 8. K. Mukerji, Esq. 
President : Sir Nowr oji Saklatvala, Kt., C.LE., 
Bombay. 
Central Provinces & Berar Olympic Associa- 
tion, Dhantoli, Nagpur.—Secretary: Dr. L. J. 
President ; Hon'ble M. B. G. Khaparde. 
Delhi Olympic Association, 2, Lad y Hardinge 
President : 8. B. 8. Sobha Singh. 
Gwalior Sports Association, 
Esq., Motimaha, 
Gwalior. 
President: General Rajwade Sahib, Gwalior. 
Circular Road, Cal cutta,— Secretary : 
Bhose, Esq. 
Mahtab, G.C.I.E,, K.C.S.1., 1.0.M., of 
Burdwan. 
University).—-Secretary: Dr. A. C. Chatterji. 
President: Hon'ble Kanwar Sir Jagidsh 


Kokardkar, D.P.E. 
Road, New Delhi.— Secretary - Dr. P. Sen. 
Gwalior.— 
Secretary : N. Kunzru, 
Indian Weight Lifting Federation , 214, nore 
President : as ta Sir Bijay Chand 
Indian Hockey Federation Lucknow. (Lucknow 
Prashad, Kt., C.8.1., C.1.E. 


Madras Olympic peacciattod Saidapet, 

dras— Secretary: H.C , Esq. 

President: Dr. P. Saabbatayan LL.D., 
Bar-at-Law, Zamindar of Kumaramanglam, 


Fairlawns, Egmore, Madras, 


AG be char Olympic Association, Cantaph Road, 
A., Bangalore City.—Secretary: J. RB. 
ine B.A., M.B.K.. Esq. 
President: H, H. the Yuvraja of Mysore. 


Patiala Olympic Association, Rajinday Bhawan, 
Patiala—Secretary: Lt.-Col. Rao Raja Sri 
Brindra Singh Ji. 

Punjab Olympic Association, 95, Pringle Road, 


hore,—Secretury: Rai Sahib Kirpa Narain. 
President: The Hon’ble Major Sirdar Sir 


Sikandar Hyat Khan. 
Chairman: Mr. G. D. Sondhi, M.A., I.E.S. 
United Provinces Olympic Association: 
ray Geum miiaciitil ik. ro Bhatty, Esq, 


eee The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Mohammed 
Yusaf, Lucknow. 


Boxing. 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, 
India.— Lieut. R. G. Bowley, Army School of 
Physical Training, India, Ambala. 

Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation. Chas. 
A. Newbery, 4, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association.—B. A. 
Shadrack, Post Box 86, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion.— Gerald L. Chard, Grahams Building, Parsi 
Bazaar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Ceylon Ametenr Boxing Association.—Hon. 
Secretary: A. B. Henricus, Esq., o/o Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association.— Hon. 
Serene H. C. Buck, Esq., Principal, The 

M. C. A. College of Physical E ucation, 


Saidapet, Madras. 
] Federation.—Hon, Secretary : 
nidady RE dg receipts arenes College, 


Sporting Institutions. 


South Calcutta Boxing Association.—Hon. 
Secretary: Ashoke Chatterjec, Esq., c/o The 
Modern Review, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 


Hyderabad State.—Fred Weber, Esq., Director 
of Physical Education, Mumthaz ‘Mansion, 
Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Cricket. 
The Board of Control for Cricket in India.— 
President: His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal. 


Vice-Presidents: Mr. R. E. Grant Gowan, 
C.B.E.; Dr. H. D. Kanga; Lt.-Col. C. B. Rubie, 
C.B.E., E.D 

Toni: Secretary : Mr. A. 8. de Mello; Asst. 
aren Mr. 8S. Bhattarcharjec, P. O. Box 
No. 1, New Delhi. 


The Bombay Presidency (Proper) Cricket 
Association.—Hony. Secretary: 
Fyzee, Esq., Bar-at-Law, c/o the tila 
Gymkhana, Kennedy Sea Face, Bombay. 


The Madras Cricket Association.—iony. 
Secrest C/o. 7, T. P. Koil Street, Triplicane, 
adras 


The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam.— 
Hony. Secretary: T. H. Gilbert, Esq., Eden 
Gardens, Calcutta. 


The Sind Cricket Association. I ony. 
Secretary: D. Britto, Eso., P. O. Box 35, 
Karachi. 


The Northern India Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Joint Secretartes: C. A. Hopkins, Esq.; 
Sitaram, Esq., P. O. Box 97, The Mall, Lahore. 

The Southern Punjab Cricket Association 
Hony. Secretary: Dewan Walaiti 
Kapurthala, 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Secretary: T Dixon, Esq., Willing- 
don Pavilion, New Delhi. 

The Western India States Cricket Association.— 
Hlony. Secretary: Major R. Herrick, D.S.O., 
Rajkot. 

The Army Sports Control Board.—Hony. 
Secretary: Major L. H. Tinney, Ambala or 
Kasauli. 

The C. P. and Berar Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Secretary: Nawab Siddique Ali Khan, 


m, 


Nagpur. 
The Rajputana Cricket Association.—Hony. 
Secretary: W. Bradshaw, HEsq., Mayo 


College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Cricket Avicuton: — 
Hony. Secretary; Major C. kK. Nayudu, Yesh- 
want Club, Indore. 

U. P. Cricket Association.—Zony. 
Secretary: P. EH. Palia, Hsq., Vizianagram 
Palace, Benares. 

The Baa ae Cricket Association.—Hony. 
Secreta: C. M. Diwan, Usq., Central Bank 
Building, ‘Ahmedabad. 

Hyderabad Sts State Cricket Association.— 
Pier secretary: §&. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy 
Scouts’ Camp, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The Mysore State Cricket Association.— 
Hony. Secretary: Lieut. T. Murari, Bangalore. 


The ug Meharoshtes Cs Cricket Asseciation.—Hony. 
Secr Bave, Hn, c/o Deccan 
Gymkheca, Poona, 


Sporting Institutions. 


Football. 


All-India Football Association.— President : 
MaharajRumar of Vizianagram. General Secre- 
tary: i Bahadur J. P, Sinha, District 
Traffic Superintendent, Gorakpur, U. P. 

Western India Football Association, Ltd.— 
Honorary Secretary: KH. J. Turner, Esq., ‘‘ The 
Times of India ”’, Bombay. 


United Provinces Sports Association. Hono- 
rary Secretary : Roy, Esq., Lucknow 


University, Lucknow, ; 

Bihar and Orissa Olympic Association:—iono- 
rary Secretury: 8. M. Moin-ul-Haq, Esq., 
Bankipur, Patna. 

Shillong Sports Association.— Honorary Secre- 
tary: Sudha Roy, isq., Laban, Shillong. 

North-Western India Footbal] Association.— 
Honorary Secretary: H. A. Sooti, Esq., Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 

Delhi Football Association.— Honorary Secre- 
lary: Yusuf Beg, New Delhi, 

Army Sports Control Board.—— Honorary 
Secretary: Capt. A. C. Wilson, Kasauli, 

Mysore Football Association.— lonorary 
Secretary : D. Rayaiya, Esy., Mysore Football 
Association, Mysore. 
Bangalore Football Association.—Honorary 
Secretary: Bangalore Football Association, 
Bangalore. 


Dacca Football Association.—Zonorary Secre- 
tary. Dacca Football Association, Dacca, 


Madras Footbail Association.—Hlonvrary Secrc- 


tury: Madras Football Association, Madras. 

Railways.—-Z. H. Khan, Esq., c/o The 
Railway Board, Simla, 

Karachi.—D. Bhutto, Esq., c/o Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers, Karachi, 

Aimer Merwara Football Association— 


Hon. Secretary: J. N. Kaul, Ajmer. 
Hockey. 


The Indian Hockey Federation.—P resident : 
The Hon'ble Sir N. N, Sirkar. ZZon. Secretary - 
br. A.C, Chatterji, c/o The University, Lucknow. 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS, 

All India Railways Athletic Association.— 
Hon. Secretary: Z. H. Khan, Lsy., ¢/o The 
Risilway Board, New Delhi. . 

Army Sports Control Board.—J/on. Secre- 


tary: <A. 8. C. B., Kasauli. 


Bengal Hockey Association.—/on. Secretary : 
P. Gupta, Esq., 100/B, Surendra Nath Banerji 
Road, Calcutta, 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association.— 
Hon, Secretary: Behram Doctor, Ksq., Allana 
(hambers, Bomanji Petit Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

Bihar and Orissa Athletic Association.— 
Jlon. Secretary: Prof. 8S. M. Moinul Haq, 
PY, OU, Bankipore, Patna. 

Bhopal Hockey Association.—Zon. Secretary : 
A. G, Khan, Esq., Shamian, Bhoyal. 

Central India Hockey Association.—Hon. 
Secretary: Baxi Bagh, Indore (C.1.), 

Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
tion —Hon. Secretary: Christ Church Boys’ 
High School, Jubbulpore (C,P.). 
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Delhi Hockey Association.—Hon, Secretary - 
Md. Hamidudin, Esq., The University, Delhi. 


Gwalior Sports Association.—The Manager, 
Gwalior Sports Association, Moti Mahal,Gwalior, 


Madras Hockey Association.— Zon. Secretary : 
A. Padmanabham Naidu, Esq.; No. 7, T. P. 
Coil Street, Triplicane, Madras. 


Manavadar State Hockey Association.—iHon- 
Secretary: M. N. Masud, Ksq. Private Secretary: 
Ruling Chief, Manavadar (Kathiawar). 

Punjab Hockey Association.—/fon. Secretary : 
Jaggan Nath, Esq., Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. 

Sind Hockey Association.—Jlon. Secretary: 
D. N. Britto, Isq., Sind Hockey Association, 
Karachi. 

U. P. Sports Association.—Jion. Secretary , 
%. C. Roy, Esq., M.Sc., (Chemistry Dept.) - 
University, Lucknow. 

Swimming. 

The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club.— Headquarters, Breach Candy Swim- 
ming Bath, Warden Road, Bombay. 

The European Water Polo Association.— 
Headquarters, Back Bay Swinnning Bath, 
Covperage, Bombay. 


The Golwalla Swimming Club.—Jicadquar- 


ters, Victoria Baths, Mack Bay, Cooperage, 
Bombay. 

The College Square Swimming Club.— 
Calcutta, 


The Calcutta Swimming Club,—Hcadquar- 
ters, Strand Rvuad, Calcutta. 


The Kokine Swimming Club.— Rangoon. 


Tennis. 


All-India Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony, 
Secretary for India: L. Brooke Edwards, 
Esq., P.O. Box 2080, Calcutta. 

Foreign Secretary: Lt.-Col. B, O. Roe, 
Ferndale, Bexley (Kent), England. 

Army and Air Force Championships—Army 
Sports Control Board, Ambala Cantonment. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony. 
Secretary: 8. J. Matthews, Esq,, c/o The 
Calcutta South Club, Calcutta, 


Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 
Hony, Secretary: Syed Naqui Imam, Esq., 
Bar-at-Law, Fraser Road, Patna, 

Bombay Lawn Tennis Association —Hony. 
Secretary; KE. Rose, Ksq., c/o The Atlas 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Delhi Lawn Tennis  Association.—Hony, 
Secretary: Ei. W. Grindal, Esq., c/o The Ridge 
Club, New Delhi. 

Madras Lawn Tennis Association.—Hory. 
Secretary: K%. V. V. 8. Prasad, Esq., Arundal- 
pet, Guntur (M. & S. M, Railway). 

Punjab Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony, 
Secretary: D, N. Bhalla, Esq., ¥.M.C.A, Flat, 
The Mall, Lahore. 

Sind Lawn Tennis Association.—Hony, 
Secretary: Karachi Gymkhana, Karachi. 

United Provinces Lawn Tennis Association.~ . 
Hony. Secretary: 8. W Bobb, Esq, 158, 
Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The following new Warrant of Precedence fot 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Empetor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th of May 1937 :— 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their 
respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commandcr-in-Chicf in India. 


5. Governors of the United Provinces and 
Punjab. 


6. Governors of Bihar, and the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 


7. Governors of Assam, the North-West 
Fronticr Province, Sind, and Orissa, 

8. Chief Justice of India. 

9 Members of the 
Exccutive Council. 


10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 


Governor-General’s 


11. President of the Council of State. 
12. President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 


13. Judges of the Federal Court. 

14. Chief Justices of High Courts. 

15. Agent to the Governor-Gencral, Balu- 
chistan ; Ministers of Governors* and Residents 
of the First Class: Within their respective 
charges. 

16. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands; and Officers 
of the rank of General. 

17. Chicf of the General Staff; and Ministers 
of the Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal.* 

18. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India ; and Ministers of the Governors 
of the United Provinces and Punjab.* 

19. Ministers of the Governors of Bihar, and 
the Central Provinces and Berar.* 


20. Agent to the Governor-General, Baluchi- 
stan ; nisters of the Governors of Assam 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ;* 
and Residents of the First Class. 


21. Presidents of Legislative Councils. 

22. Speakers of Legislative Assemblies. 

23. Chief Judges of Chief Courts; 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

24. Lieutenant-Generals. 

25. Auditor-General in India; Chairman of 
the Federal Public Service Commission; and 
Chief Commissioner of Delhi, within his charge. 


26. Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian 
Navy ; Members of the Railway Board ; Officers 
- Commanding Military Districts within their 
respective charges; Railway Financial Com- 
missioner; Sccretaries to the Governor-General ; 
' and Secretaries to the Government of India 

and in the Political Department. 


and 


27, Additional Secretaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ,; 
Judges of Chicf Courts; and Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


28, Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
Madras, Bombay and Sind and Bengal; Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
slands, within the charge ; and Chief Secretaries 
to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 


29. Chief Commissioner of Delhi; Commis- 
sioners of Revenue and Commissioner of Excise, 
Bombay ;, Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Director-General of Posts and Telc- 
graphs; Director of Intelligence; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance; Financial Com- 
missioners ; Joint Secrctaries to the Government 
of India and in the Political Department ; 
Judical Commissioner of the North-West 
Fronticr Province ; Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind; Major-Gencrals; Members of a Board 
of Revenue; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue; Members of the Federal Public 
Service Commission; Political Resident on the 
North-West Frontier; Secretary to the Governor- 
Generals’s Executive Couneil; Seccretarics to 
the Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal; | 
and Surgeons-General, 

30. The Advocate-Gencral of India; and 
Viec-Chancellors of the Indian Universities. 


31. Agents of State Railways; Chicf Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; 
Controller of the Currency ; Controller of Rail- 
way Accounts; Deputy  Auditor-Gencral ; 
Assistant Judicial Commissioners;  Chicf 
Revenue Authority in Assam; Commissioners 
of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, Weetern 
India States Agency; Residents of the Sccond 
Class; Revenue and Divisional Commissioners, 
North-West Frontier Province; and Revenue 
Commissioner, Sind and Orissa. Within their 
respective charges. | 


32. Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
Members of the Indian Political Service serving 
in the Crown and External Affairs Departments 

of 30 years’ standing, whose position but for 
‘this Article would not be lower than Article 
236; and Officers Commanding Cavalry and 
Infantry Brigades, and Brigade Arcas, within 
their respective charges. , 

33. Advocates-Gencral, Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

84. Chairman, Public Service Commissions, 
other than those of Madras, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bengal; and Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bihar, and Central Provinces and Berar, 


35. Brigadiers; Census Commissioner for 
India; Chief Controller of Standardieation, 
Railway Department; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; Director 
of Geological Survey ; Director of Ordnance 
Factories; Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India; His Majesty’s Senior 
Trade Commissioner, Calcutta ; ns pector- 


* Nors.—-The Chief Minister ranks in the same Article as, but senior to, other Ministers. 
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General of Forests and President, Forcst Re- 
search Institute ; Inspectors-General of Police 
in Provinces other than Assam, North-West 
Fronticr Province, Sind and Orissa; Public 
Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India; and Surveyor-General of India. 

36. Assistant Judicial Commissioners ; Chicf 
Revenuc Authority in Assam ; Chief Sccretarics 
to the Governments of Assam, the North-West 
Fronticr Province, Sind and Orissa; Com- 
missioners of Divisions; Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agency ; Residents of the 
Second Class; Revenue and Divisional Com- 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province; and 
Revenuc Commissioners, Sind and Orissa. 


37. Inspectors-General of Police, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Non-Official Mayors or Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, 
within their respective Municipal jurisdictions ; 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secretaries 
to Local Governments; and Secrctarics to the 
Governors of Provinces other than Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. 


38. Accountants-Gencral and Dircctors of 
Audit; Additional and Joint Sccretaries to 
Local Governments; Chief Accounts Officers, 
Statc Railways ; Chief Auditors, State Railways, 
of the rank of Accountant-Gencral; Chief 
Commercial Managers, State Railways; Chicf 
Conservators of Forests; Chief Enginecrs ; 
Chief Engineer, Post and Tclegraphs; Chicf 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways; 
Chief Mining Engincer, Railway Board; Chief 
Operating Superintendents, State Railways; 
Chief Traffic Managers, State Railways; Chief 
Trans portation Superintendent, G.I. P. Railway; 
Colonels ; Commissioners of Police, Bombay and 
Calcutta; Deputy Director of Intelligence 
Government of India ; Directors of Agriculture ; 
Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultura) 
Research ; Director of Civil Aviation ; Director- 
General of Archeology; Director-General of 
Observatories; Directors of Public Health 
under Provincial Governments; Directors 
of Public Instruction under Provincial Govern- 
ments; Directors of Health and Prison Services, 
Sind and Orissa ; Director, Military Lands and 
Cantonments; Directors, Railway Board ; 
Expert Advisers, Imperia! Council of Agricultural 
Research ; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Inspectors-General, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-Gencral of Prisons ; 
Master, Sccurity Printing India and Controller 
of Stamps; Members of the Indian Civil Service 
and Members of the Indian Political Service 
serving in the Crown and External Affairs Depart- 
ments of 23 years’ standing. whose position but 
for this Article would not be lower than Article 


55; Military Accountant-General ; Mint Masters,. 


Calcutta and Bombay; President, Court of 
Wards, United Provinces; Settlement Com- 
missioners; Sherifis of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 


89. Advocates-General other than those of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal; Chief Surveyor 
with the Government of India ; Command 


Controllers of Military Accounts (except Western 


Accounts and 


Command); Controller, Militar 
: arvey ; Director 


Pensions ; ector, Botanical 
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Railway Clearing Accounts Office; Director 
of the Survey of India; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Legal Remembranccrs to Provincial 
Governments; and Nautical Adviser to the 
Government of India. 


40. Military Secretary to the Viceroy, 
41. Standing Counsel for Bengal. 


42. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 


43. Chairmen of the Port Trusts and of 
Improvements Trusts of Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta und Karachi; Chief Executive Officers 
of the Municipalities of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta, within their charges; Chief Inspector 
of Mines; Collector of Customs, Calcutta and 
Bombay; Commissioners of Income Tax, 
Bengal and Bombay; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras ; Controller of Emigrant Labour, Assam ; 
Postmasters-General, Bengal and Assam, and 
Bombay; Senior Deputy Director-General, 
Posts and Telegrapbs; Collectors and Magis- 
trates of Districts; Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwara; Depaty Commissioners of Districts ; 
Political Agents; and Residents (other than 
those of First and Second Class), Within their 
‘espective charges. 


44, Collectors of Customs, other than those 
of Calcutta and Bombay; Collectors of Salt 
Revenue, Madras and pote 4 Collector of 
Stamp Revenue and Deputy ollector of land 
Revenue, Calcutta, within their respective 
charges ; Commissioners of Income-tax, other 
than those in Bengal and er tas A Com- 
missioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; 
Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair, within his 
charge ; and Divisionaland District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner 
of ChotaNagpur), within their respective charges. 


45. Commissioner of Wakfs, Bengal; Com- 
mandant, Fronticr Constabulary; Deputy 
Director of Intelligence, Peshawar; Deputy 
Financial Advisers, Military Finance; Deputy 
Secretaries to the Government of India and in the 
Political Department; Deputy Ins pectors-General 
of Police; Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department; Director of Public In- 
formation, Government of India; Inspector- 
General of Railway Police and Police Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana ; 
Members of Provincial Publi¢ Service Com- 
missions ; Metallurgical Inspector, Indian Stores 
Department ; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research; Secretary, Federal 
Public Service Commission; Secretary to the 
Railway Board; and Secretaries to the Agent 
to the Governor-General in Baluchistan and 
to Residents of the First Class. Within the 
charges respectively of the Agent or the Resident. 


46. Chief Medical Officers under the Crown 
and External Affairs Departments and in Delhi, 
within their respective charges. Chief Medical 
Officers and Chief Medical and Health Officers, 
State Railwaye;. Deputy Directors-Genera}, 
Posts and Telegraphs, other than the Senior 
Deputy Director-Gencral; Director, All-India 
Institute of Hygieneand Public Health, Calcutta; 
Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli; 
Director of the Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
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Research, Muktesar ; 
Institute of Science ; Postmasters-General other 
than those of Bengal and Assam and Bombay ; 
and Principal of the Thomason Engineering 
Colicge, Roorkee. 


47. Assistant Director of Ordnance Factorics 
(if a Civilian) ; Budget Officer, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India; Chief Auditors 
of Railways, Class I; Chief Education Officer, 
Royal Air Force; Civilian Superintendents 
of Ordnance Factories; Comptrollers, Assam, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa ; 
Conservators of Forests; Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts; Controller of Military 
Accounts, Western Command; Deputy Agents, 
Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways; Deputy Chicf Con- 
troller of Standardisation, Railway Board ; 
Deputy Director-Gencral, Indian Medica] Service; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General; Director, 
Medical Research; District Controllers of Mili- 
tary Accounts ; Engineers-in-Chief, Lichthouse 
Department, and Chief Inspector of Light- 
houses in British India; Lieutenant-Colonels ; 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and Members 
of the Indian Political Service serving in the 
Crown and External Affairs Departments of 18 
years’ standing whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 56; 
Senior Chaplains of and above 20 yeare’ service 
in India; and Supcrintendingt and Deputy 
Chicf Engincers, 

48, Actuary to the Government of India ; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives ; 
of Small Cause Courts, Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta ; Controlicr of Printing and Stationcry ; 
and Directors of Major Laboratories. 


49. Administrators-General; Central Intelli. 
ence Officers; Chief Presidency Magistrates 
n Madras, Bombay and Calcutta; Com- 
missioners of Labour, Madras and Bombay; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
of Industries; Directors of Land Records . 
Directors of Veterinary Services; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspectors-General of Registration ; 
Inspector of Municipal Committces and Local 
Boards, Madras ; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnporc; and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societics. 

50. Audit Officer, Indian Stores Department ; 
Deputy Chief Accounts Officers, State Railways ; 
Deputy Controller of Railway Accounts; 
Deputy Director, Railway Clearing Accounts; 
Deputy Controllers of Stores, State Railways ; 
Deputy Directors, Ruilway Board; Director, 
Regulations and Forms in the Defence Depart- 
ment; Directors of coker phe Electrical 
Enginecr-in-Chief, Posts and Telegraphs ; Junior 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Officers in 
Class I of the General or the Public Works List 
of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service: 


Chicf Judges I 


Warrant of Precedence in India. 


Director of the Indian 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur ; Supervisor of Railway 
Labour; and Superintendent of Manufacture, 
Clothing Factory, Shahjahanpur. 

1. District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
within their own districts. 


52. First Assstants or Secrctarics to Second 
Class Residents. Within the charges of their 
respective Residents. , 

53. Military Secretaries and Private Sec- 
retaries to Governors; and Central Publicity 
Officer, State Railways. 

54. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

55. Assistant Directors of Intelligence; 
Jollectors of Salt Revenue, Madras and Bombay ; 
Collectors and Magistrates of Districts; Col- 
Iector of Stamp Revenue and Deputy Collector 
of Land Revenue, Calcutta; Commissioner of 
Ajmer-Merwara; Deputy Commissioners . of 
Districts ; Deputy Commissioner, Port Blair ; 
Deputy and Additional Deputy Secretarics to 
Provincial Governments ; Directors of Publicity 
of Public Information under Provincial Govern- 
ments; Divisional and District and Sessions 
Judges (including the Judicial Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur); Political Agents; Resident, 
(other than those of the Firstand Second Class) ; 
Secretaries to the Agent to the Governor-Genera], 
Baluchistan, and to First Class Residents ; 
Scttlement Officers; and Superintendents of 
Police within their own charges. 

56. Administrative Officer, Central Public 
Works Department; Captain Superintendent, 

. M. M. T. S. Dufferin. Chief Aerodrome- 
Officer; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands; Chief Education Officer, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and Central India ; 
Chief Inspector of Aircraft; Controllers of In- 
fl Pearce Purchase, Indian Stores Department 
(Senior Scale) ; Deputy Directors, Indian Stores 
Department; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-Gencral 
of Archeology; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Directors of Hos- 
pitals, Sind and Orissa; Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction ; Deputy Inspectors-General 
of Prisons; Deputy Master, Security Printing 
India; Deputy Secretary, Railway Board; 
First Assistants or Secretaries to Second Class 
Residents; Government Solicitors other than 
the Solicitor and Second Solicitor to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Principals of major Government 
Colleges ;_ Principal, Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun; Principal 
of the Hydcrabad Medical School, Sind ; Princi- 
pal, Indian School of Mines ; Principal, Sir J. J. 
School of Art, Bombay; Registrars to the High 
Courts; Secretarics to Legislative Councils 
and Provincial Legislative Assemblies ; Senior 
Inspectors and Electric Inspector of Mincs ; 
Superintendent of thc Government Test House ; 
Superintendents of the Survey of India; 


* Officers of similar status arc : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotives Department ; Superin- 
tendents, Carriage and Wagon Department ; Controllers of Stores; Divisional Superintendents, 
State Railways ; Divisiona] Transportation Superintendent, G. I. P. Railway ; Signa] Engineers; 
State Railways Coal Superintendent ; Deputy Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chiet 
Commercial Managers; Deputy Chief Mechanical Engineers; Deputy Chicf Engincers; Chief 
Electrical and Colliery Superintendent, E. 1. Railway. 


4 Architectural Electrical and Sanitary Specialist officcrs will take precedence in accordance 
with the rank in the Public Works Department fixed for their appointments but junior to all Public 
Works Department Officers of the corresponding rank. . 3 


Warrant of Precedence in India. 


Superintendent, Mathematical Instrument Office ; 
Officers of the All-India, Class I Central, Class 
1 Railway, Class I Provincial and Indian Ord- 
nance Services and of the Superior List of the 
Military Accounts Department, Of 20 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing, 


_,o7. Assistant Private Secretary to the 
Viceroy. Deputy Directors of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of Indian; Second Solicitor 
to the Government of India ; Section and Assis- 
tant Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal 
Indian Military College, Dehra Dun; and 
Under-Secretaries to the Government of India 
and in the Political Department, 


58. Consulting Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay; Directors of Survey, Bengal; 
Government Analyst, Madras. Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India; and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department; Civil Engineer, Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factorierund Manufacture ; 
District Judges not being Sessions Judges ; 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing ; 
Education Officers, Grade II; Education 
Officers, Grade III, on completion of 15 years’ 
service; Royal Air Force, Majors; Master 
of High Court, Madras ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Serviceand Members of the Indian Political 
Service serving in the Crown and External 
Affairs Departments of 12 years’ standing. 
Superintendents and Deputy ‘Commissioners 
of Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories, 


60, . Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ; 
Assistant Military Accountant-General; Assis- 
tunt Superintendents of the Survey of India ; 
Chief Mining Engincer, Northern India Salt 
Revenue; Chief Works Chemist, United 
Provinces; Controller of Naval Accounts; 
Controller of Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy 
Controller of Stamps; Deputy Controller of 
Salt Revenue, Bombay; Deputy Commissioner 
of Sult Revenue, Madras; Examiner of Local 
Funds Accounts, Madras; General Manager, 
Rajputana Salt Resources; Mathematical 
Adviser, Survey of India; Superintendent, 
Bombay City Survey and Land Records ; 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners 
of Police of less than 15 years’ standing ; Officers 
of the All-India, Class I Central, Class I Railway, 
and Class I Provincial and Indian Ordnance 
Services and of the Superior List of the Military 
Accounts Department, and Section and Assistant 
Masters of the Prince of Wales Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun. Of 10 years’ 
standing in the service or graded above officers 
of that standing. 


61. Assistant Collectors, Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, and Assistant Commissioners, Salt 
Revenue, Madras, on maximum of their time- 
scale; Assistant Commissioner, Selection Grade, 
Northern India Salt Revenue; Assistant Com- 
missioners, Northern India Salt Revenue, on 
maximum of the ordinary time-scale; Assistant 
Controllers of pee Dee Olts Indian Stores Depart- 
ment; Assistant Directors, 

Peper caene Aanistant Metallurgical Ins 
ba 


jan Stores Department; Assistant Directors other 
of Public Health; Assistant Directors, Railway of the 


Indian Storer juccordance with their seniorit 
ctors, Justice of Bengal, who will rank before all 
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Board; Assistant Financial Advisers, Military 
Finance; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India and in the Political Department ; 
Assistant Secretary to the Railway Board ; 
Shemical Examiners at Customs Houses; 
shemical Examiner, United Provinces ; Chemist 
it the Government Test House, Indian Stores 
Department; Chief Inspectors of Factories 
“ad oilers; Controllers of Inspection and 
-urchase, Indian Stores Department (Junior 
‘cale) ; Controller of Telegraph Stores ; Deputy 
Administiator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
bunt Director, Pay and Pensions Director- 
ate, Adjutant General’s Branch; Deputy 
Registrars of Co-operative Societics ; Deputy 
Commissioners of Salt and Exeisc; Deputy 
Controller, Central Printing Office; Deputy 
Controler, Stationery; Director, Vaccine In- 
stitute, Belgaum; District Opium Officers ; 
Divisional Knginecrs, Telegraphs, and Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless 5; Divisional Forest Officers ; 
migration Commissioners; Engineer, Light- 
house Department, and Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India; Examiner of Questioned 
Documents; Executive -Kngineers; Factory 
themist; Factory Superintendent; Opium 
Factory, Ghazipur, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Port Blair; Honorary Presidency Mugis- 
trates ; Income-tax Officers drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the time-scale; Judge of the City 
Civil Court, Madras; Judges of Courts of Small 
Causes in the towns of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta; Lady Assistants to the Inspectors- 
General, Civil Hospitals ; Legal Assistant in the 
Legislative Department of the Government of 
India ; Managers, Government of India Presses 
at Calcutta, Delhi and simla; Mince Manager, 
Khewra; Officers of the Provincia] Civil Services 
drawing the maximum pay of the time-scale or 
upwards ; Officers of the First Division of the 
Superior Traffic Branch, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
Physicist at the Government Test House, 
Indian Stores Department; Presidency Magis- 


trates; Principal, Indian Medical School, 
Madras; Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar; Protectors of Emigrants; 


Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies; Secretary to the Court of 
Wards, United Provinces; Superintendents 
of Excise, Bombay; Superintendents of Central 
Jails and Clvil Surgeons who are not included 
n any other article; and superintendents of 
Telegraph Workshops. 


1. The entries in the above table, which are 
in alphabetical order in each article, apply 
exclusively to the persons entered therein, and 
while regulating their relative precedence with 
cach other do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 


2. Officers in the above table will take pre- 
cedence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take pre- 
cedence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number with the exception of officers 
,of the Defence Services, who rank inter se in 

, and of the Chief 


sons included in Article 14 irrespective 
fate of their entry into that Article, 
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8. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him, 

4, Officers who are temporarily ometating in 
any number in the table, will rank in that 
number below permancnt incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in his 
discretion in case any question shall arise.* 
When the position of any such person is so 
determined and notified, it shall be entered in 
the table initalics, provided he holds an appoint- 
ment in India. 

7. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown :—~ 

Consuls-General,—_Immediately after Article 
35, which includes Brigadiers. 

Consuls.—Immediately after Article 38, 
which includes Colonels, 

Vice-Consule.—Immediately after Article 59, 
which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consular 
officers who are not de carriere, 

“Along themselves Consular Officers will take 
peepee in their respective grades according 
0 the dates of the Government of India notifica- 
tions announcing the recognition of their 
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appointments, An officiating incumbent of a 
de will rank as an officer of that grade 
mmediately below its permanent Incumbents 
except that when an officer below the substantive 
grade of Consul officiates as a Consul-General he 
will be ranked with Consuls and assigned a 
place immediately after permancnt Consuls. 

8. The following may be given, by courtesy 
preveecnse as shown below, provided that they 
o not hold appointments in India :— 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng- 
land. Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick. Privy Councillors, Advisers to 
the Secretary of State for India. Immediately 
after Members of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council, Article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents, Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
Knights Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victorian Order, Knights Grand Cross 
of the Order of the British Empire. Immedia- 
etl after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 


3. 

Knights Commander of the Bath. Knights 
Commander of the Star of India. Knights Com- 
mander of 8t. Michael and St. George. Knights 
Commander of the Indian Empire. Knights 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order. 
Knights Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. Knights Bachelor. Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article $1. 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a vias FH or archdeaconry on the Ist March 1930 takes rank as follows :-— 


Bishop of Calcutta, 


Bishops of Madras and 


etropolitan of India, immedjately after Article 8. 
Bombay, immediately after Article 14, 


Bishops of Lueknow and Nagpur, immediatcly after Article 25, 
Bishops (not terrjtoria}) under ficence from the Crown, immediately after Article 99. 


Archdeacon of Lucknow, in Article 42, 


SALUTES. 
Persons. No. of Occasions on which salute is fired. 
uns, 
Imperial salute fot When the Sovereign is present in person. 
Royal salute $1 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Reigning Sovereign; 
the Birthday of the Consort of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day. 
Members of the Royal Family.. ce Si 
Forel Sovereigns and members of 21 
their families. 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal ‘se cay 221 
Sultan of Zanzibar is ‘“ » 21 
Ambassadors ae Sie ° - 19 
Prine Minister of Neve cs -. 19 
Governor-General of Portuguese India 19 
ita of the French Settlements In 17 = Oy arrival at, or departure from, a military 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 station, or when attending 9 State 
Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers 17. SeTEMOny:s 
Ligutenant-Governors of His Majesty's 15 
utenant-Governors of ] | 
Colonies, ony ‘ 
araja of Bhutan... “a eo. «6c GS 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. »» 15 
Governor of Damaun ... és - 9 
Governor of Dia... : ee ee ee a’) 
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No. of Occasions oh which salute is fred, 
Petsoiis. Guns. 
Viceroy ahd Govertior-General 31 Of arrival at, ot departure from, a military 


station within Indian territories or when 
attending a State ceremony. 


Governors of Presidencitsand Provinces 17 On assuming or relinquishing office whtther 
in India, tempotarily or permanently. On occasions 
of a public arrival at, or departure ftom, 4 
military station, andon formal cetemotiial 
occasions such as arriving ator leaving a 
Durbat, or when paying a formal visitto a 
Ruling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 


Residents, Ist Class as ie ee 13 
Agents to the Governor-General . 218 } ame as Governors, 


Residents, 2nd Class .. = se 13 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 

Political Agents (6) ae ae oe 11 parture from a military station: 
Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
Marshal). public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 


of poe arrival or departure, if de- 
Commander-in-Chiefin India (ifa General) 17 sired, 


Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies .. Same as for military officer of correspond- 


Squadron (c) ing rank (see K.B.), 
G.Os.C,. in C.~Commands(d) .. «- 15 |On assuming or relinquishing command | 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts (4). 13 _ departure Se etiiasy ctalion 
Major-Generals and Brigadiers Command- 11 within their command. Also on occa- 
ing Brigades (d). sions of private arrival or departure, if 
desired. 
Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Salutes of 21 guns, ° Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Baroda. The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Hyderabad and Berar. Tho Nizam of. ee rte orem 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. aie ao ees = 
Mysore, The Maharaja of. Rewa. The Maharaja of. 
Salutes of 19 guns, | Tonk. The Nawab of. 
Bhopal. The Nawab of. Salutes of 15 guns, 
Indore, The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wali) of. Banswara. The Maharawal of, 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. Datia. The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Salutes of 17 guns. Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. Dhar. The Maharaja of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. Idar. The Maharaja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. Jaisalmer. The Maharawa!l of. 


(0) oe the Asis it ye cache ogee to which ck are attached, 
(c) According to naval rank, w wo guns . See 
ilitary officer shall receive an artillery salute ualess he {s in actual military com- 
© Mo mand andis the senior military officer in the spot. Attention isi nvited tothe extra guns 
allowed for individuals. is 
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Khairpur. The Mir of, | 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 


Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 


Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim, The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 quis. 


Benares, The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 


Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 


Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of, 


Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 


Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
KapurthaJa. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns, 


Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of, 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 
Baont. The Nawab of. 
Barwani. The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur, The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Chitral. The Mehtar of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Maharaja of. 
Vanjira. The Nawab of. 
Shabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsingarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottal. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh. The Raia of, 
Sailana. The Raja of. 
Samthar. The Raja of, 
Sirmur. The Maharnja of, 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 
Suket. The Raja of, 

Tehri. The Maharaja of, 
Wankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
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Salutes of 9 guns. 
Balasinor, The Nawab (Babi) of. 
Banganapalle, The Nawab of. 
Banada. The Raja of. 
Baraundha. The Raja of. 
Barlya. The Raja of. 
Bhor. The Raja of. 
Chhota Udepur. The Baja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of. 
Dharampur. ‘The Raja of. 
Dhro}. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar, The Raja of. 
Kalahandi. The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Raja of. 
Limbdi, The Thakor Saheb of. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Maihar. The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. ‘The Maharaja of. 
Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 
Mudhoi. The Raja of. 
Nagod. The Raja of. 
Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of, 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 
Sangli. The Raja of, 
Sant, The Raja of. 
Savantvadl.. The Raja of. 
Shahpura. The Raja of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 19 guns. 


Bikaner. Lieut.-General His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.0.8.1., G.O.LE., G.0.V.0., GBB, K.C.Bay 


LL.D., 4.D.0., Maharaja of. 


Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.0.S8.1., 
G.0.1.E., G.B.E., Maharao of. 


Patiala. Lieut.-General His Highness Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.O.L.E., G.0.V.0., G.B.E. 
LL.D., A.D.0., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 17 guns, 


Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, G.O.1.E., K.0.8.L, K.C.V.0., 
Maharaj-Rana of. ; 
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Salutes of 15 guns. 

Jind. Colonel His 
Sir Ranbir 
G.0.1.E., K.C.8.1., Maharaja of, 


Junagadh. His Highness Nawab Sir Mahabat 
Khan Rasul Khan, G.¢.1.8., K.0.8.1., Nawab of. 


Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.0.8.1., G.0.L.E., 


Kapurthala. 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 
Aga Khan, His Highness 


G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., of Bombay. 


Barlya. Major H. H. Maharawal Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, K.0.8.1., Raja of. 


Dharampur. H.H, Maharana Vijayadevji of. 


Sangli. Lt. His Highness Raja Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 


K.C.1.8., Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 
Bashahr, Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 


Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, K.s.m., Nawbwa of. 


Local Salutes... 
Salutes of 21 guns, 


Highness Maharaja ' 
Singh Rajendra Bahadur, 


The Rt. Hon'ble 
Aga Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, P.0., G.¢.8.1., 


Salute of 19 guns. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 
Bikaner, The Maharaja of, 

Cutch, The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja. of. 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 


permanently.) 


Salute of 17 guns, 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Sir permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of, 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawabof. — 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of, 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
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(Within the Iimits of their own territories 


(Within the limits of their own territories 


(Within the limits of their own territories 


Bhopal. The Begam (or » Nawab) of, within permanently.) 
or i 
eta is er ( 8) own territorics, Salutes of 13 guns. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holker) of. Within Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 


thelimits of his own territories, permanently. °! 


Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of bis own territories, per- 
inanently. 


his own territory, permanently,) 


Salutes of 11 guns. 
Savantvadi. The Raja of, 
ot his own territory, permanently.) 


(iii) TABLE OF SALUTES TO CERTAIN RULERS AND OFFICIALS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 


MuscaT— 
1. His Highness the Sultan of .. 
BAHRAIN— 


2. His Excellency the Sheikh of (fired 
by British ships of war in the 
Persian Gulf at the termination of 
an official visit) ad o 

3. His Excellency the Sheikh of ee 
(personal to the present Sheikh). 

4. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 
occasions when he visits one of 
His Majesty's ships as his fathor’s 
representative) wi ss 


KuUWAIT— 

5. His Excellency the Sheikh of te 

6. His Excellency the Sheikh of ave 
(personal to the present Sheikh). 

7. Eldest son of the Sheikh of (fired on 
occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty's ships as his father’s 
representative) es ea vs 


QaTAR— 
8. Sheikh of ne ea ie 7 


KHUZISTAN— 
9. His Excellency the Governor of is 


MOHAMMERAH— . 
10. The Governor of (at the termination 
of an official visit) .. ie at 


BUSHIRE— 
©1; 11. His Excellency the Governor of (at 
| the termination of an official 
| visit) .. | a Se Mads 
' ABADAN— 
| 12, The Governor of ‘eg a a 
7' BuNDAR ARBAS— 


11. 13. The Governor of (at the termination 
of an official visit) .. a a 
ABU DHARI— 
14, The Sheikh of .. 
15. The Sheikh of .. s a ae 
5 (personal to the present Sheikh). 


DEBAI— 
7 16. The Sheikh of .. ie - <4 


1] SHARJAH— 
17. The Sheikh of .. i 
18. The Sheikh of .. i sin isa 
(personal to the present Sheikh). 
AJMAN-— 
5 19. The Sheikhof .. “4 me os 
UmM- EL-KUWAIN— 
20. The Sheikh of .. mr oa Se 


Ras- E1L- KHAIMAH— 


13 91. The Sheikh of . 


(Within the limits 


13 


oe 


aoe 


3 
8 


. ea es os 3 
Salutes 14-20 in the above list are fired by His 


ig ig ships of war in the Persian Gulf 
at the termination of an official visit by the 


Chief concerned. 
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The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of Indla was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915, 1920 and 10385 
and the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may 
be conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services inthe Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian); the second class of 
one hundred and six Knights Commanders 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain. 
additional Knights and Companions. | 

| 


The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches. 
tied together in satire, of the united red and’ 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains. (il) The Star of a 
« Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven's Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below. (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamenta! oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
pre allin diamonds. (iv) The Mantle of 

ht blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Kuights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, havin 
& parrow white stripe towards either edge, an 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side, 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and f tora be as a Knight Grand Commander, and 

endent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 

b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of sliver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form a8 appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. Ali Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery; or if the 
‘geclpient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at New Delhi or Simla, 


Sovereign of the Order:—His Most 
Gracious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order :—His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, the Marquess of Linlithgow, G.M.S.I., 
G.M.I. ° 


fficers of the Order :—Registrar: Major 
fice Hudson Fraser Stockley, C.V.0., O.B.E., 
R.M., Secretary of the Oentral Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, 8. W. 1. 


Secretary: The Hon'ble Sir Bertrand Glancy, 
K.C.1.E., C.S.1.,, Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department, 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
¢ (G. C. S. 1.) 


H. M. Queen Mary. 
H. BR. H. The Duke of Connaught. 


Honorary Knights Commanders (K.C.S. 1.) 


His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.C.1I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh and dependencies. 


Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, sonof His Royal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es-Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.1.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal). 

His Excellency General Sir Padma Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.1LE., 
Commander-in-Chief, Nepal. 


Honorary Companions. 


_H. i. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 


Turki, K.0.LE., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 


His Excellency Sheikh Hamad bin Isa al 
Khalifah, K.C.1.E., Ruler of Bahrain. 


His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bia Jabial 
Sabah, K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kuwait, 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C. S. I.) 
H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 


H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penthurs¢ 


Sir John Hewett ; 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 


H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
H, H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala | 
His Bxalted Highnestthe Nizam of Hydetabad 


and Berar, 
g, H. The Aga Khan 
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H. H. The Maharao of Cutch H. H. Maharajadhiraja wal Sir 
Earl Willingdon Jowahir Singh ahuaee of parte 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

The Marquess of Zetland. H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 

Baron Lloyd H. H. The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 
Viscount Lee of Fareham Lieut.-General Sir William Raine Morghall 

The Earl of Lytton Sir William Vincent 


Sir Thomas Holland 


Viscount Halifax Sir James Benneit Brunyate 


spats at Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Viscount Goschen Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 


M bal ry 
The Right Honourable Sir John Allsebrook gay i cee ae as 


Simon 
Si 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob air wine honapad 
Hig Highness The Maharana of Udaipur Sir Willlam Marris 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur Sir L. J Kershaw 
Viscount Peel Sir L. Davideon 


Lieut.-Col. The Right Honourable Sir Francii 


Stanely Jackson Sir C. G. Todhunter 


H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal Sir Henry Wheeler 

Lord Halley Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir itsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria 

Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable Si; The Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
Samuel John Gurney Hoare Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 


The Right Honourable Sir Frederick Hugh Syke: Sir Charles Innes 
Lt.-Col. The Right Hon'ble Sir George Fredrick The Maharao of Sirohi 


Stanley Sir Montagu Butler 
Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode H. H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 
H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur Sir Frederic Whyte 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gondal Sir Maurice Hayward 
The Hon'ble Sir Abdur Rahim 
Knights Commanders (K.C.S.1) H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 


Sir Henry Lawrence 


Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes ae eee aa a chews 


rae asi a Martindale Sir 8. P. O'Donnel 
. H. Maharaja 0 H. E. Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. The Maharaja of Ratlam H. E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
> H; Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibullah 


Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad Pha orn ue bai of Bahawalpur 
Sir John Ontario Miller [. H.the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar Sir James Crerar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Sir Jean Rieu 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan Sir George Lambert 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin ape ae Maharaja of Morvi 
Bir Trevredyn Raghlelgh Wynne Leesa aan 
H. H' Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch’ Sir George Rainy 
Sir M. ¥. O’Dwyer Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Michael William Fenton Sir Denys Bray 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
Sir P. Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Alyar His Highness the Raja of Mandi 
a beget ae aes Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
. H. The Nawab o er 
Sir William Henry Clarx it baa ae sae 
Sir Harrington Verney Lovett Sir George Scnus 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter 
Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur Captain H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.0.1L5., of Panna 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra tr ny - Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri 
arhwa 
Te oan x PA Bras apa Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers 
Major-Gen. BO. O. Stuart H. E. Sir James David Bifton 


Sir George Bivers Lowndes H. E, Sir Michael Keane 
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‘TAeut.-Col. Sir Ralph Griffith 

Sir Joseph William Bhore 

His Excellency Sir ina 4 Haig 

The Hon'ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Chittari 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik 

Vico-Admiral Sir aa ar Thomas Walwyn 

Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 

H. BE. Sir Herbert Willlam Emerson 

H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 

H.E. Sir Clarendon Gowan 


H, H. the Maharaja of Manipur 

Slr Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier 
The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce 

The Hon’ble Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead 


' H. H. The Maharaja of Karauli 

His Highness Sri Lakshmansingh of Dungarpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of ‘Tripura 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar 

The Hon. Sir Robert Duncan Bell 

Sir M. L. Gwyer 

Major-General Henry Karslake, ¢.B., 0,M.G., D.S, 


D.8,0. 
H. H, the Nawab of Rampur 
The Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar 
The Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.c.h, 
H. H. the Maharana Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
Sir Reginald [sidore Robert Glancy, K,0.1.4. 
The Hon'ble Sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy, 
K.OLK, 
Hf. H. the Maharaja of Orchha 
Rana Bhagat Chand, Raja of Jubbal 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 
H. EK, Sir Lancelot Graham, K.C.LF, 
H. 4. Sir John Austen Hubback 


H. &. Commander The Hon'ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, D.S.0., R.N. 

H. K. Sir George Cunningham, K.C.1E., 0.B.E. 

H. K. Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.¢.1.5. 

H. B, Sir Maurice Garnir Hallett, ¢.1.5. 


Companions (C.S.I.) 


Col, Charles Edward Yate 

Lieut-Col, Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 


Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir. Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gatea 
John Mitchell Holms 


Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakiogton 
Hawkes 


Francis Capel Harrison 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 

Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charlies Ernest Vear Goument 
George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
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Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 

Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 


Stuast Loekwood Maddox 

Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 

Lt.-Col. Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

OoL Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 


Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 
Henry Venn Cobb 

Sir Frederick William Johnston 
William Henry Lucas 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 


Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 
_A. Butterworth 
i Sir Hubert John Maynard 
Lt.-Col, Sir A.B. Dew 
| Sir Hugh T. Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aylin 
Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Mon y 
T. A. Chalmers 

Sir Richard Burn 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 


Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
Francis Coope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. 0. Rimington 
Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

L. kley 
0. H. Bompas 
M. M. 8. Gubbay 


‘hiham 
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Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 

Major Sir Alexander J. Andeison 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 

Sir Hugh McPherson 

Sir Henry Fraser Howard 

Liout.-Col. Herbert Des Voeux 

Col. Charles Rattray 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Genera] Sir Felix Fordati Ready 
Col, Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell. 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 


Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 

Herman Cameron Norman 

Lt.-Gencra] James Wilton O’Dowda 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Colonel (Hony. Brig. Gen.) Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 

Vice-Admiral Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Isacke 

MajoriGeneral Stewart Gordon Loch 

Col, Frederick James Moberly 

Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 

a Cmporet? Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 

ray 


Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

H, E. General Robert Archibald Oassels 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William Monle 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 

Major-General Herbert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Sir William Pell Barton 

Cc. F. Payne 

W.J.J3. Howley 

Sir Bentram P, Standen 

Sir John L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Colonel (Hony. Brig. Gen.) J. L. R. Gorhon, ¢.B. 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 

H. M. &. Hopkins 

R. A. Grabam 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 

Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 

Col. G@. B. M. Sarel 

Col, D. A, D. McVean 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

Major-General J. H. Foster Lakin 

Major-General @, A. H. Beatty 

Sir Robert Holland 

C3. Hallifax 

emg M. Proes 


L. T. Harris 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
W. BR. Gourlay 
General Sir Kenneth Wigram, 1. A. 
Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 
pd hair brulee Knapp 
arles Montagu King 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
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&.R. Hignell 

Major-General 8S. Ff, Muspratt 

W. E. Copleston 

Frederick B. Evang 

J. E. Webster 

earths Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 

ao 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 

Sir Edward M. Cook 

Sir Francis Charles Griffith 

Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 

J, Hullah 


Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 
, Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W.F.T. O'Connor 
| E.8. Lloyd 
| Sir 8. A. Smyth 
| Colonel W.H.Jefferey . 
C.G, Adam ; 
Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu 
Raja Ejaz Rasu!l Khan of Jehangirabad 
'D. BH. Lees 
-H,. P.Tolltnton 
A. W. MoNair 
W. Sutherland 
Captain Sir E. J. Headlam 


8. F. Stewart 

Sir D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 

F. G. Pratt 

Sir R. Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H, Symons 
F. Lewisohn 

W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

Sir E. Burdon 

Sir Alen William Pim 

A. W. Botham 

L. Birley 

N. Macniichael 

Sir A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. 5S. B. A. Patterson 
B. Foley 

A. Langley 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
Brigadicr-General Sir T, H. Keyes 
R. J. 8. Dodd 

Major H. G. Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir H. G. Stokes 

J. ©. Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel C. C. EB. Bruce 

R. T. Harrison 

C. T. Mullings 

. L. Birdwood 


J.H. Field 
W. H. J. Wilkinson-Guillemard 
Pha 


The ion be Sir Th Couper 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Coupe 
Nawab Malik Sir Muhammad Hayat Khan Nun 
The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 


H. K. Brisooc 
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G. Wiles 
Sir Charles aus 
The Hon'ble Sir Courtenay Latinier 
J. HA. Gartett 
. ©. B, Cunningham 
. H. Motony 
Hala Pacem Singh, Raja of Bashahr 
L. M. Stubbs 
Col. W. H. Evans 
G. 8. Wilson 
The Hon'ble Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 
J. A. Shillidy 
Sir John Tarlton Whitty 
Henry George Walton 
Sir George Anderson : 
Colonel John Philip Cameron, 1.M,8. 
Sir David George Mitchell 
Douglas Gordon Harris 
Brovet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie 
The Hon’bie Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd 
The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy 
Sir John Collard Bernard Drake 
Sir Charles Willlam Aldis Turner 
Sir Charles Alexander Souter 
Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman 
John Arthur Laing Swan 
Arthur Ralph Astbury 
Sir Aubrey Metcalfo 
H. Calvert 
O. B. Cotterel 
Sir Eric Melville 
The Hon’ble Mr. R. M. Maxwell 
W. H. Lewis 
A. H. Lloyd 
The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Miles Clay 
R. H. Thomas 


Sir G. T. H. Bracken 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Tallents 
R. H, Beckett 

a J. Patrick 


V, Hart 
The Hon'ble Mr. LE. Gordon 
The Hon’ble Sir Thomas AlexAndecr Stewart 


The Hon'ble Mr. A, G. Clow 
F. A. Sachse 

E. ¥. Thomas 

C. C. Garbett 

Hony. Brigadier G. P. Sanders 
C. M. Lane 


Col. D. B. Ross 

G. BR. F. Tottenham 
T. Sloan 

C, F. Brackenbury 

W. Booth-Graveley 
W. H. Thompson 


The Indtan Empire. 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915, 1920 and 1935, is conferred for 
services rendered to the Indian Empire, and 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Commanders (of whom the 

. Grand Master is first and principal), one hundred 


Jand fifty Knights Commanders, and an indefinite 


number of Companions (not exceeding, without 
special statute, 54 nominations in any one year) 
also Extra and Honorary Members over and 
above the vacancies caused by promotion to a 
higher class of the Order, as well as certain 
Additional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Government of India. 


The Insignia are: (i) The CoLuak of gold 
formed of elephante, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (ii) The STAR of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of ‘silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
ciccle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Im- 
peratricis Auspiciis; and surmounted by an Im- 


. perlal Crown gold; (iii) The BADGE consisting 


of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic: 
toria's Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Aus- 
pictie, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The MANTLE is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk; with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order, 

A Knight Commander wears: (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size: (5) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident In India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 


Companion wears around his neck 4 


A 
Col. (Temp. Brig.) The Hon’ble Harold Rupert badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 


George Alexander 


Major-General Claude John Eyre Auchinleck sma 


R, BE. Gibson 

J. N. G. Johnson 

- J.C. Nixon 

B. M. Staig 

G. P. Hogg 

Baja Hamendar Sen, Raja of Keonthal 
Colonel (Temp. Brig.) L. P. Collins‘ 

. &. T. Boag 


as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
er size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order :—His Most 
aos Majesty The Kiag-Emperor of 
ndia. 

Grand Master of the Order:—H. E. 
the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlithgow from 
April 18th, 1938.) 7 : 

Officers of the Order :——The same .as for 
the Order of the Star_of India. . 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders. : 
The Duke of Connaught. —_ 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. BE.) 


H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikb of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies 

H. M. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur Rahman 
bin Faisal-al-Saud, King of Hedjaz and 
Nejd and its Dependencies 

H, H. the Ptime Minister of Nepal 


Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 


Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 

Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’Filipp! 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bin Ali 

_ Sultan of Lahej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

H. E. General Sir Padma Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

Gen). Sir Tej Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hain, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 

General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyid Turki, 0.8.1., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 

Shaikh of Kuweit 

H. E. Shaikh Hamid Bin’Isa Al Khalifat, Ruler 

of Bahrain, 0.8.1. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.LE.) 


H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

H.H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington — 

Sir Walter Lawrence 

H, H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 
Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parehad 
Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Karl Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore - 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marquess of Zetland 

Sir Michael Francis O’ Dwyer 

H. H. Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of 


Arcot 

H. H. Tukoji Rao III, ex-Maharaja of Indore 

Lord Lloyd ; 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

Lord Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring. 
Earl of Cromer, 0.V.0, 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan — 
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Viscount Goschen 
. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Halifax 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
Lord Hailey 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir 
The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Sykes 
H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
H. i. the Marquess of Linlithgow 
Lt.-Col. The Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley 


H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh 

His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Ratlam 

His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sri 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan Bahadur, Nawab of Palanpur 


H. EK. the Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 

Sir Geoffrey. Fitzharvey De Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 

His Excellency M. H. R., Baron Brabourne 
His Highness the Nawab of Tonk 

H. EK. John Francis Ashley Lord Erskine 
H. H. The Maharaja of Indore 

H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

Tis Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 

Sir Findlatcr Stewart 

H. H. The Khan of Kalat 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, K.C.8.1. 


Knights Commanders (K.C.LE.) 


Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of 
(Senior Branch) 

Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Siz Francis Edward Younghusband 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Besufoy Thornhill . 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. Ai. The Raja of Sitamau 

H,. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankanerc 

Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sie Marc Aurel Stein 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan : 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Str Prabhashankar D. Pattani 

TLieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 


Mira} 
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Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh of Kuri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Ma&jor-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 


Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 

Sir William Sinclair Marris 

sir O. E. Low, 1.0.8. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 


Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham oat Knight 

Major-Gen. Sir H. F. EB. Free 

Brevet-Lieut.-Ool. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Hony. -Lt. Meherban Sir M. V, Raje Ghorpade 
of Mudhol 

Sir W. Maude, 1.0.8. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8, 

Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malleson 

Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 

Sir J. G. Cumming 

og H. J. Maynard 

H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 

Sir H. A. Crump 

Lt.-Col, Sir A. B. Dew 

Mir Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The. Mabarala c of Panna 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
varu of Venkatagiri 

Sir C. A. Bell. 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 


Bahadur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Admiral] Sir Lionel Halsey 

H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H. H. The Raja of Sangli: 

sir H. F¥. Howard 

Sir A.R. mae? 

Sir R. A. Man 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sit Muham- 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikampur, 


U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 

Sir H. McPherson 

Sir W. J. Reid 

Sir E. M. D. Chamier 

Sir R. E. Holland 

The Hon'ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Rainey 

Sir 0. P. Ramaswaml Ayyar 

Sir 8. P. O’Donnell 

Sir B. P. Standen 

Sir ge fe Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 
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Sir M. V. Joshi 

Sir William Barton 

Sir Frederick William Johnstone 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mears 

Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 

The Hon'ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhainmad 
Ahmedan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’bie Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Sir, H. Beauchamp St. John, 0.3.5. 

The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 

H. BK. Sit Lancelot Graham. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir Joseph Bhore 

Sir Ross Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir James Sifton 

Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 

Sir ivelyn Berkeley Howell. 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 

Sir Cecil Hermann Kisch. 

H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 

Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sa&ib Bahadur. 

Brigadier-General Sir Terence Humphrey Key cs 

Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Megaw. 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Darbhanga. 

H.H. the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir James Alexander Ossory Fitz Patrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Homble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-din. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Blunt. 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnett. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga. 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharaja 
of Mayurbhanj 

Sir Alfred Parsons 

The Hon’ble Sir Bartrand Glancy 

Sir Richard Carter 

Sir Campbell Rhodes 

The Hon. Raja of Bobbili 

Raja Brijnathsingh of Maihar, C.I. 


The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer 
The Hon. Sir. A. J. Laine 
H. E. Sir George Cunningham 
Major-General E, F. Orton, I.A. 
Major-General Sir D. Deane, L.A. 
Sir A. P. Patro 
Sir L. D. Wakcly 
H. H, Raja Dileep Singh, of Sailana 
H. E. Sir Robert. Reid 
The Hon'ble Sir Charles Alexander Souter 
The Hon'ble Sir Donald James Boyd 

The Hon'ble Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie 

Sir Aubrey Francis Metcalfo 
Sir David George Mitchell 
Sir Eric Charles Mieville 
Sir Hubert Winch Carr 

; Sir Mirza Mahomed ial 
Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Acharya 


« 
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Sir Geoffrey Thomas Hoist Bracken 

The Hon’bie Sir Joseph Miles Clay 

The Chief of Miraj (Junior) 

Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Rahadur 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murray 

Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu 
The Hon'ble Sir Dunean George Mackenzie 
The Hon'ble Sir Thomas Alexander Stewart 

Sir Charles William Aldis Turner 
Major-Gencral Sir Dighy Inglis Shuttleworth 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Mubam- 


merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shofa-)-Nizam, Dy. 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Magson 

Lieut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 


Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 

Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 

Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 

Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 

Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basnlat 

Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 

Tieut--Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 

Major Uttam Bikram Rana 

Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 

H. BE. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Chu-jui-Ch’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 

Shetkh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir ot Has8a 

Nobumiche Sakenobe 

Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 

His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk | 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.bFE- 

Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh 

M.A. J. Van Manen 

L. J. A. Trip 

O. Jeidels 

A. Friedcrich 

¥. Champion 

Dr. Yearn Philippe Vogel 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Thakur Bichu Singh 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 


Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles B. Buckland 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustam)i Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
George Moss Harriott 

Benry Marsh . 
Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
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Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Col. John Crimmin 

Sir Willlam Jameson Soulsby 

Lient.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf All Khan, General 

Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 


Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 


Sidney Preston 

Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 

Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemhbalt 

Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col, Douglas Donald 

Dr, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson : 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col.Sir Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

Willtam Bell 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthar Edward Benn 

George James Perram 

Lieut.-Col. OC. W. Waddington 

Lieut.-Col, Sir W. F. T. O'Connor 

Lionel Truninger 

William Harrison Morelan 

Sir Montague de Pomeroy Wobb 

Sir Hugh William Orange 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

Major Lionel Maling Wynch 

Major-Gencral William Arthur Watson 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Sic Thomas Robert John Ward 

Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 

Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 

Col. William John Daniell Dundee 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob | 

Francie St. George Manners-Smith 


Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 


Aiyar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood, 
(Bart.) . 

William Herbert Dobbie 

Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry —_ 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 

Brigadier-General Ernest Wiliam Stuart King 

aconochy 

William Ellis Jardine 

Percy Wyndham 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 

Nilambar Mukharji. ; 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

John Newlands 
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Jieut.-Col. Henry Parkjn 

Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Rutler 
Licut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 

Reginald E¢ward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 

Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevix-Trench 
James Adolpus Guider 

Walter Culley.Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramaay Stratton 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow : 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Ral 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blenkinsop 


Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evana 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 


Sir Louls James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Sir Railas Narayan ‘Haksar 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lieut.-Col. John Mackenzie 


Licut.-Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Sir Alblon Rajkumar Banerji 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn E)wes 
Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 


Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edwara Pemberton Pigott 
Gerald Francis Ke..tinge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Greig 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg 

C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 

Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William flrench-Mullen 


Albert John Harrison 

Dr, Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francis Raymond 

‘Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crooksbank 

Sir Edward Denison Ross 

hen. Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic Wflliam Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Havie H. de Vere Ca 


Atkinson 
Frank Adrian Lodge 
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ake pus: Col, Sir Robert Willian Anyant 

p 

Alexander Macdonald Rouse 

Charies Cahill Sheridan 

Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthbert Streatfeld 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar 
Major W. L. Campbell 

Hony .Lieut.-Col, P. R. Cadell 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

J. R. Pearson 

Col. B. J. Blackham 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Covernton 


Louis E. B. Cobden-Ramsa 
Rao Bahadur Sir saphnnat th Venkaji Sabnis 
Col, William Moles wort 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 
Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Borer 

Licut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Greig 
Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 


Dr. Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das. 

Brevot.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad Khan, of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cottere}l 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim Mitha 


Captain George Prideaux Millet 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Coi. Charlies Henry Cowie | 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles rid Windham 
Herbert George Chic 

Co]. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder . 


- Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 


Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 


John Norman Taylor - 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tariton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 


Major-General Robert Charles MacWatt. 
George Paris Dick 
Lient. -Col. William John Keen 

pt. M. W. Farewell 
Lieut. -Col. John Bertram Cunliffe 
Colonel William Montague Bilis 
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Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva Raja Avargeal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey: 

Robert Thomas Dundag 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Ketilewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederjck Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 


John Edward Webster 
Brevet-Major A. G. J. MacIiwaine 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Co]. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. 4. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 


A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. B. Gourlay 

W. 8. Coutta 

Sol. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Hi. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. ¥. Young 

Sir P. J. Hartog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Genl.) H. A. Young 

Col. J. H. Dickaon 

Lt.-Col. W. K. BR. 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-Col. 8. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander .E. C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Francis Sylvester Grimsaton 

Capt. Victor Bayley 

Jonn Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert an Gee 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

Sir James Crerar 

Col, Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett-Y cats 

Dewen Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson . 

Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 

Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 

Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Red! 

Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 


Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
ihe scutes Lt.-Col. Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
an 
Hony sa) oe Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. pt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sardar Pooran Singh, Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Li.-Col. 


Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col, 
Philip James Griffiths Pipon 

pompy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munro —§ 
Reverend William Robert Park . : 
Brevet-Col, Francis William Pirrie 


Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

Hosy. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 

oens 

Lt.-Col.. Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 

Col. (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Lieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 

Sir James Donald 

Sir William Woodword Hornell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 


Alexander Langley 
Lt.-Col, Henry Smith 
Col. Francis William Hallowes 

(Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 


Lieut.-Col. J. R. Dariey 

Licut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John [zat 

Leiut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 
William Frederick Holme 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Sir Josna Ghosal 


Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charlies Ryland 

Francia William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Sioagh Sardar Bahadur 
Kunwar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanji Navroji Wadia 
Brig.-General Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Oaruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
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Lieut. -Col, F. A. F. pernarne IL.MS. 
Sir Arthur Cecil McWatter 
Lieut.-Colonel Davis Hoon 

Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 
Roderick Korneli Biernacki 

Hony. Brigadier-Gencral Robert Fox Sorsbic 
Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 
Colone! Herbert James Barrett 
Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F. K. Geoghegan 


Major Harold Whiteman Woodal! 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col, Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 


Lieut.-Col. the Lord Belhavenand Stenton 
Lieut.-Col. George McPherson 

Lteut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, 1.41.8, 
Col. W. B. J. Scroggie, 1.M.8, 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 


Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. 8. Steward O'Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 

James George Jennings 

Sir E. M. Cook 

Christian Tindal) 

Arthur Innes Mayhew 


Sir Austin Low 

Lieut-Col. Andrew ta ad Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watso 

Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 

Charies Gilbert Rogers 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Dariey 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresford Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Iggulden 
Major-Genera! Richard oma St. Jebn 
Lieut.-Col. 8S. 8. W. Paddo 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Maton. 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlo sKennedy Peterson 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 
Lieut -Col. J. O. Lamont 

Capt, Charles James Oope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzal Khan, Lieut-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert. Seymour Beli 

Col. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Basava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Gol. W W. Olemesha, 1.§.8. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 
Major-General Sir J. D. Graham 

Col. E. O. Alexander 

Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Major-General Sir Cuthbert Sprawson 
Lieut.-Col. H..0, Prescott 

Captain J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major ©. F. Macpherson 
Lt.-Co’. F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. 'L. Bowers 
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Sir H. A. Sams 
H. F. Forbes 
Col. 0. L. Peart 
Hony. Brigadier-General H. De 0. O'Grady 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausson 
Mujor G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdaa 
The Hon'ble Sir Robert D. Bell 
Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
ieut.-Col. H. O. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 
C. Bevan Petman, Bar-at-Law 
F A.M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 
a H. Haines 

R. S. Hole 
Cursetji Nowroji Wadia 
Sir I. Teichman 
De. D. Clouston 
Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. Sir R. A. Needham 
Sir J. Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 

P. J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P. L. O’Neil 
Lieut.-Col. G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Sir Henry Tyler 
Col. H. W. Bowen 
Jol. J. B. Keogh 
Jol, E, A. Porch 
Col, A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut,-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Col, C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale ' 


Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R. matte: 

Colonel G. Evans 

Lt.-Col. 8. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 

Col. J. H. Howell Jones 
Major-General W. E. Wilson-Jolinston 


Major W. S. R. May 

Col. W. R. Dockrill 

Lt.-Col. G. M. O’Rorke 
Rear-Admiral C. BR. Wagon 
Rear-Admiral C. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafin 
Liout.-Col. M. C. Raymond 
Captain W. H. J. Wilkinson—Gullemard 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lieut.-General Sir A. G. Wauchope 
Col, Hon, Brig. Gencral G. F. White 
Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 


HHon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan ‘Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. Hon. Brig. Genera )R. M. Betham - 

Col. E. B. P. Bofleau ~ 

Col. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir J. A. ‘Cherry 

Col. H. BR. Cook 

Col, BE. @. Hall 
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Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 

Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 

Lieut.-Col. 0. N. Moberly — 

K. P. Newnham 

Sir Louis Stuart 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 

Lieut.-Col, E. L. Mackenzie 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Watney 

Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 

Col. Charles Edward Edward- Collins 

Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herden 

Major Harold Berridge 

Major-Genl. M. R. Ww. Nightingale 


The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir aoe Sundar 


Singh Majithia 
Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F, St. J. Gebbie 
Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 

Muhammad 
8. 8S. Ayyangar 
F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
R. 8. Troup 
A. Brebner 
Sir G. Anderson 
Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sir Sadul Singh 
Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
General Sir Cyril Nerman Macmullen 
Lt.-General Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col. Harry. Dixon ‘Packer 
Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell. 
Col. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward 
Lieut.-Col. Duncan Ogilvie 
Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 
Lieut.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau 


coleuel Campbell Coffin 
C. Renouf 

Sit Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. Sir Ralph Verney 
E. C. 8. Shuttleworth 
ae C. R.A. Bond 

C. M. Hutchinson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 


Sir R. 8. ooreee 

C. T. Alle 

0. B. La ‘Touche 

Col. 0, B. E. Francis Kirwan o Msequeni 
Oapt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Clendon Turberville Daukes 
Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Col. C. E. B. Stecle 

Col. E. C. W. Conway-Gordon 
Maj.-Genl. C. Hudson 

Col. H. Ross 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Michael Keane 
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Lieut.-Colonel shoes Bit hs ykes Murphy Burltoa 
Sir Charles Morgan 
Sir David Thomas Chepatek 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbctt 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt Jamus 
John Tudor Gwynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy. 
Lieut.-Col, William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col, Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Major-Genl, Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
Alexander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 
Narayen Malhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 
Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
Frank Herbert Brown 

Jolonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Maj.-Genl. Olement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Illius 
|.t-Col. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 
Col, Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut,-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerle 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
Sir James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham. 
Stephen Cox 
Alugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin os Deare 
Col. Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Lieut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francia Pepys Rennie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 

Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Sir Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson. 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kaja Maniloll Singh Roy . 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nazarvanjt 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 
Lawrence Morley Stubby 
Colonel Robert St, John Hickman 
Lieut,-Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 
oe hc Jonathan Webster Mayne 
| Waiter Swain 
Cyril James Irwin 


Hormasji . 
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Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Waltet Legh 
Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley ra tirad 
Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 
Lieut,-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ross 
Captain Victor Helix Gamble 
Major-General Alfred Hooton 
Sir Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdur Raheem 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 

Sir Naoroji Bepool! Saklatwala 
William Stantlal) 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdu! Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singh 

W. Alder 

J. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. Sir RB. H. Chenevix Trench 

KE. G. B, Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F, F. Sladen 

A, F. L, Brayne 

C. G. Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A, Leventon 

Lt.-Col, C, Hunter 

Sir Robert McCarrison 

H. E. Sir H, G, Haig 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahammad Bazlullah Sahib 
The Hon'ble Mr. R, M, Maxwell 
Major D. P. J ohnstone 

Khan Bahadur wien Muhammed Hayat Khap 
Major the Rev. G, D. Barne 

3. Evershed 

C.A.H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J.C. Ker 

¥. F. Bion 

P.8. Keelan 

Colone] W. M. Coldstream 

C..W. Gwynne 

R. B. Ewbank 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. G. Rogers 

Cc. W. Duan 

R. E. Gibson 

ol. G. H. Russel! 

H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 
*Maung Maung Bya - 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Nurayana Sin gh 
W.T. M. Wright 

Col. ti PG R. Hearne 

Major-General B. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

i. Cornan Smith 

Major G. C. 8. Black 

Sir John Ewart. 

B, Venkatapathiraju Garu 


. Young 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 
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R.B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Bir A. BR. L. Tottenham 

¥. Cc. curne 
J. A. L. Swan 
H. @. Bilboe 
Colonel C. H. Bensley 
T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 
&. Anderson 
H. Calvert 
, Col, C. K. Daly 
U. Me 
Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Raji Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Bai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachartyar 
Sir W. L. Travers 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Bays Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 


Rao Bahadur D, B. ee Singh 
Lieut-Col. RB. ae 


G. R. Thomas 

H, Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 

T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lioyd Jones 

H. A .Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

ee C. A. Hingston 
Sir R. P. Hado 

Lieut.-Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 

Lieut.-Col. H.R, Lawrence 

A.M, MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir gers De Glanville 

K. B. sir ipa rat Hormasji Nanavati 
J.B. D. Glascott 

Col. 8. H. E. Nicholas 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 


G. Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 
KE. R. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

Sir R. R. Maconachie 

P. Hawkins 

Sir O. M. King 

H,. E. Sir Herbert Emerson 
Sir P. A. Kelly 

B. 8. Kisch 

F. D. Ascoli 

Lieut.-Col. B. RB. Reilly 

H. 8. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Bot 

Sir Jadu Natb Sarkar 

P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 

The Rev. A. E. Brown 


Sir Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 


T. R. 8. Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M. Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. oman 

H. L. L. Allanso: 

= Girja Shanker Bajpai 
W.H. A. Webster 

Rai Behadur H, K. Rabs 
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J.C. B. Drake 

Lieut. aoe T. W. Harley 
Q. Clark 

Col. D. G. Sandeman 
H. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M, A. Khan 
A. L, Covernton 

P, §. Burrell 


Sir H. Denning 


F. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col, A. C. Tancock 
Col. H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marsha) 
H. D. G. Law 

R. W. Hanson 

H.R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwal 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 

W. Roch 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
Sir John H.R. Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. ©. H. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 

JN. ‘Gupta 


H. se ne 


oc B. G. Smith 

. Drake-Brockman 

. Stewart 

ttlehailes 

. Baker 

Col. R. W. Macdonald 
. Whitworth 


. Brig; ges 
ol. L. D? E. Lenfestey 
. Armstrong 


ree 


Fpenet aan 


. Hirst 
F.P. Vv. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A. G. Tresidder 
Lt.-Col. A. F, BR. Lumby 
P.L. Orde 
Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
A. G, Clow, 1.0.8. 
A. H. Lloyd, 1.0.8. 
A. T. Stowell 


His Excellency Sir Olarender Gowan, 1.0.8, 


Colonel! C. C. Palmer 
J. Hezlett, 1.0.8. 
G. T. Boag, L¢.8. 
Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, 1.8, 
A. BR. Astbury 
J. N. G. Johnson, 1.0.8, 
Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Major R. O. Chamier 
E. H. Berthoud, 1.0.8, 
R. A. Horton 
SG a 

organ 
K, B, Chong 
¥. W. Thomas 


G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 

A. E, Gilllat 

R. H. Beckett 

T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 

C. 8S. O. Harrison 

Col. C. P. Gunter 

Prof. R. Coupland 

W. 8. Hopkyns. 

Major Gencral W. E. C. Bradfield 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 

Brevet-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. BR. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. fro cama 

G. E. C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 

Dr. J. A. Voelcker 

C. B. Pooley 

T.M. Lyle 

Lieut.-Colonel H. 8. Strong 
G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 

J. ¥F. Dyer 

William Mayes 

Colonel C. J. Brierly 
J.M.D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 

N. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Burne 
J. BR. Dain, 1.0.8. 

f. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel RB. BE. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
J. A. Madan, 1.0.8. 


Sir H. T. Holland 

D. G. Lal 

Lt -Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-General R. W. Anthony 


CA. Bentley 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsb 

J. G. Acheson 

J.D. V. Hodge 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin 
gg D. Pott 


Captain a Morland 

J. MoGlashan 

M, Lea 

J. Hormasji 

Rai Bahadur Sk, Ghosh 


Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 
Lt.-Col. R. J. W. Heale 

M, B, Cameron 

F, A. Sashsa 


H. E. Sir Maurice Garmir Hallett 
Col. GW. Boss 
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W. 8S. Jannyavala V. N. Garu 
T. Sloan 
BR. G, Grieve 
8. Walker 
M. Webb 
H. L. Newman 
Major-Genl. W. V. Coppinger . 
Sir B. C. Burt 
It.-Col, A. F. Hamilton 
J. L. Sale 
_ W. P. Roberts 

Lt.-Col. J. C. More 

8. B. Teja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
R. B. Kesho W. Brahma 
K. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
Major-Genl. G. Tate 
G. Kaula 


Perr ITy 
Lt. -Col, H. R. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H. H. McGann 
Lt.-Col, J. J. T. Macknight 
Col. (Hon. Brig.) C. H. Haswell 
Cc. W. E. Arbuthnot 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 
L. Mason 
Lieut.-Col. 8. P. Williams 
R. M. Statham 
M. Ratnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 
G. R. Dain 
W. Booth-Gravely 
ee Hon’ble Mr. E. Gordon | 

A. Cosgrave 
&. "F. 8. Collins 
A. Cassells 
J. A. raat 
Rear- Admiral H, Boyes 


Lt.-Col. E. E. Doyle 
Sir W. L. Stampe 

R. BE. L. Wingate 

The Hon'ble Lt.-Col. H. Wilberforce- Bell 
W. H. Lewis 

Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasricha 

F. H, Burkitt 

F. T. Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders 
Major T. W. Rees 

C. F. Strickland 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 


Rai Bahadur Sir S, M. Bapna 
joe 
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J. A. Dawson 

G. A. Shillidy 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

Rai Bahadur P. €. Dutta 
A. W. W. Mackie 

A. C, Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuffar Khan 
H,. R. Pate 

A. Me Kerrol 

C. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Col. i. C. Shelmerdine 
J. A. Thorne 

A. Monro 

P. C, Bamford 

Lt.-Col. F. C. Temple 
It.-Col. H. C. Garbett 

H. Shanka Rau 

J.A. Pope 

Captain H. A. B. Digby-Beste 
H. B. Wetherill 

W.S. Fraser 

C. G. Chenevix-Trench 

L. C. Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose 


Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 

U. Zaw Pe 

A. R, Leishman 

Sit Muhammad Yamin Khan 

C. C. Biswas 

J.T. Donovan 

A. R. Gould 

J. F. Hall 

S. T. Hollins 

C. T. Brett 

B. C. A. Lawther 

A.C. J. Bailey 

W.N. P. Jenkin 

Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

The Hon'ble Mr Biyay Kumar Basu 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, 1.0.5, 

Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 1.0.8, 

Harold Graham, 1.0.8. 

Frank Burton Leach, I.0.8. 

Lieut.-Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Bilis, D.8.0., 
YA. 

Harold Argyll Watson, I.0.8. 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 

Alfred Ernest Mathias, 1.0.8. 

John Pierson Buckeley, 1.5.8. 


Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, 1.0.8. 
John William Smyth, 1.0.8. 
Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 
ae Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

tyendra Nath Roy, I.0.8. 

ur Beatson Reid, 1.0.8. 
potting James Young Roxburgh, 1.0.8, 
Lieut,.-Col. John Morison, 1.4.8, 
Theodore Jamies Tasker, 1.0.8. 
Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, 0.B.E. 
John Carson Nixon, I.0.8. 

Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, 1.0.8. 
Major-General Neil Charles Bannatyne 
Alma Latifi, 0.8.5., 1.0.8. 
Tom Lister, 1.0.8. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Claude Henry Gidney 
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thomas Josuph Alexander Ctaig 
Sir Robert Danicl Richmond 


Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, 1.M:D. 

Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, D.S.0.; 
M.C., IA. 

Edmund James Rowlandson 

Roland Graham Gordon, I.C.8. 

John Henry Darwin, I.c.8. 

Major Mathew J ohn Clarke 

Sam Carter Mould 


Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hugh Dow, I.C.s. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yuhya 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta 

Allan Macleod, 1.0.8. 

Ram Chandra, I.¢.8. 

aor Cont: William Charles Hughan Forster, 


sit Tanke Reid Taylor, 1.¢.8. 

Charles Lyall Philip, 1.0.8, 

Captain Sir Sher Mohammad Khan 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, 1.6.8. 

Noel James Ranghton, I.¢.8. 

Sir Charles Gerald Ticvor 

Colonel John Norman Walker 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Seweil 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chiehele-Flowden 


Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

Col. David Selton Johnston 

Harold Riley Roe 

Hugh George Rawlinson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai 
Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji 
David Keith Cunnison 


Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Sinhji Vakhatsinhji 
Lt.-Col, J. L. R. Weir 

E. C. Gibson 

N.N. Anklesaria 

an Brett 


reer Teyen 
oar * Anderson 
J. H, Adam 
H. P. Thomas 
T, P.M. O’Callaghan 
J. Davidson 
Rear-Admiral LL. C. i. 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J.de Graaff Hunter 
D. H. C. Drake 
A. G. Leach, 
D. B. Meek 
Lt.-Col, H. F. E. Childers 
Lt.-Col. E. J. D. Colvin 
R. 8. Purssell 
Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K., J. Petigara 
Sir A. M. Green 
Sir J. N. Duggan 
A. J. Leech 
H. M. Shircore 
A. 8. Hands 
Major T. J. Stevenson 

. Jd. Raisman 
J. A. Stewart 


Crabbe | 
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K. L: B. Hamilton. 
H. J. Twynam 
J. Prasad 


Col. (Honorary Brigadier) G. A. Hare 
B.N. Rau 


L. H. Greg 

J. R. T. Booth 

Sir C. C, Chitham 

L. H. Colson 

R. E. Russell 

N, Fitzmaurice 

A. C. Lothian 

Lt.-Col. G. L. Betham 

Rai Bahadur Diwan G. Nath 

Major W. R. Hay 

C, EK. S. Fairweather 

Lt.-Col. A. D, Stewart 

Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra 

aoe 1’. Lawrence 

K, G., Mitchell 

W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. NN. Mehta _ 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddin 

Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, Raja of Sorangar 

Rana Shri Chhatra = Salji,_ = Thakoro 
Kadanah 

M. L. Darling 

H. ©. Green tield 

J. W. Kelly 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier) R. 8. Scott 

Major Nawab Sir Ahmed Nawaz Khan 

H. M. Hood 

R. N. Gilchrist 

¥. Canning 

Capt. E. H. Dauglish 

J. M. Blackwood Stuart 

P. E. Aitchison 

Lt.-Col, J. A. 8. Phillips 

F. T. de Monde 

W. Me Rac 

Capt. A. W. Ibbotson 

A. J. Mainwaring 

Major G. V. B. Gillian 

Brevet-Major H. H. Johnson 

Lt.-Col. H. H. King 

A. D. Gordon 

E. L. Morriott 

8S. H. Bigsby 

J. Matthai 

V. A. 8. Stow 

W. Roberts 

A. F. Stuart 

Lt.-Col. Sir D. M. Field 

C. P. Burton 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salhini 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Muzumdar 

R. G. McDowall 


Col, A. J. G. Bird 


of 


I, Tymms 

¥. J. Waller 

M. R. Richardson 

B. C. eae 

L. G. L. Eva 

Mohd. Saleh. Akbat Hydari 
I, M. Stephens 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin 
E. M. Souter 


Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha | 
Lt.-Col. E. 8. Phipson 
Lt. Col. J. Powe. 
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It,-Col. (Honorary Col, A.B. Beddow 
Cc, G@. Barber 
Phanindra Nath Mitra 
A. D. Crombie 
Malor H. J. Rice 
R. B. Maclachlar 
J. G. Laithwaite 
C, K. Davidson 
T, C. Crawford 
K. B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala 
Dewan Bahadur N. A. Gopalaswami Ayyangar 
Malck Jorakarkhan Umarkhan, Talukdar of 
Varahi 
C. ¥. Waterfall 
J. F. Mitchell 
Hon. Brigadier A. H. R. Dodd 
Hon. Brigadier D. Ogilvy 
Hon. Brigadier H. B. Tucker 
W. W. Smart, J.0.8. 
F. W. Robertson 
J. 8. Thomson 
R, M. Macdougall 
P, M, Kharegat 
Major 9. G. Howard 
Col. C, KE. Vines 
R. Sanderson 
Col. A. H. H. Muir 
Capt. A. G. Munderell 
CO. M. Trivedi 
R. H. Hutchings 
Lieut-Col. B. Higham 
Lieut-Col. R. Knowles 
Lieut-Col. G. Loch 
Capt. G. F. Hall 
R, F. Mudie 
K. Sanjiva Row 
C. T. Letton 
8. N. Gupta 
Maharaj Kumar Amarjitsingh of Kapurthala 
Capt. W. E,. Maxwell 
BR. C. Bristow 
J. Fearfleld 
J. A. R. Grier 
Khan Bahadur Tajmuhamedkhan of Badreshi, 
Nowshera 
Col. S. G. 8. Haughton 
J. ee 
W. W. Nind 
C..X. ‘Rhodes 
Ttie Hon’ble “Mr. 8. C. Ghosh Maulik 
Colonel (Temp. Brig.) Frederick Dickins 
A. A. McCaadkill Mitchell 


BE. P. Burke 

P. T. Mansfield 

Lt.-Col. H. F. W. Paterson 
R. G. Al =H 

H. A. Hyd 

Ww. E. @ Bender 
, Varm 

EV. Townedd 

1. ¥ W. Anderson 


Ww. Ross Stewart 
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The Indian Empire. 


A. A. L. Flynn 

J. W. Gordon 

Vv. F. Gray 

H, W. Hogg 

Raja Indarjit Pratap Bahadur Sahi, of Tamkohi, 

orakhpur 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jai Gopal Puri 

U. Kyaw Zan 

Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar Singhji 

Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Poynton Radley 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Machraj Bhawani 
Shanker Niyogi 

E. M. Jenkins 

Thakor Shri Prathisinhji Takhatsinhji, 
Sudasna 

Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan 

G. K. Darling 

R. D. Dalal 

H. C, Prior 

D. Gladding 

H. F. Knight 

W. 8. Brown 

Col. BR. B. Butler 

Lt.-Col. L. B. Grant: 

A. N. J. Harrison 

Lt.-Col. C. de M. Wellborne 

Major A. J. Ransford 

W. L. C. Trench 

Br.-Col. W. 8. Pender 

M.S. Jayakar 

A. D. F. Dundas 

D. Reynell 

L. H. Kirkness 

Major C. G. Prior 

W. E. D. Cooper 

Lt.-Col. J. J. Harper-Nelson 

kK, 8. Crump 

Diwan Bahadur Madura Balasundaram Nayudu 

Nawab Khusru Jung 

T. Quayle 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 

C. L. Corfield 

R. C. A. 8. Hobart 

F. L. Brayne 

H. H. Craw 

H. K. Wirpalani 

Col. (Tem. Brig.) A. L. M. Molesworth 

Col. (Tem. Brig.) J. de L. Conry 

Lt.-Col. RB. Prince 

Lt.-Col. R. C. F. Schomberg 

O. M. Martin 

H. G. Dennehy 

A. C. Davies 

C. D. Deshmukh 

C. G. Freke 

C. E. Jones 

Captain C. H. Corser 

Lt.-Col. BR. E. Flowerdew 

T. C. Orgill 

C. E. L. Gilbert 

D. Penman . 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh 

A. H. Layard 

A. C. Woodhouse 

Rao Bahadur T. S. Venkataraman 

H. L, O. Garrett 

J. Monteath 

G,. OC, Ramsay 


of 


they 


The Indian Orders. 


The Imperial Order of the | 
Crown of India, 


This Order wae instituted on Jan. 1, 1278 
and for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. 


some Royal Princesses, and the female relatives 
of Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an ova! 


surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached | 


to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 


It | 
consists of the Quecn, the Queen Mother with? 
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the titles of Khan, Raiand Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles. of: 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue. witb 
light blue border. 


A Press Note issued in November; 1914, 
states:—The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the. 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles’ 
Should be worn, and have decided that they 


lghould be worn on the left breast fastened by 


& brooch, and not sus 


ded round the neck by’ 
a rib 


bon as prescribed in the case of the 


‘badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in. 


conjunction with other decorations, they should 


be placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal. 


_ Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—This 
‘medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
‘Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non»commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
| It bears on the obverse the bust of King dward. 
| VII. and on the reverse a laure] wreath encircl- 
jing the words For Distingttished Service. The 
‘medal, 12 inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
| worn immediately to the right of all war medals. 
‘suspended by a red ribbon 1? in. wide, with 


THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 
Her Majesty ‘The Queen. 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. 
H. BR. H. the Princess Royal. 
H, BR. H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
H. R. H. the Princess Beatric 
H. H. Princess Helena Victoria. 
H. H. Princess Marie Louise. 
H. M. The Queen of Norway. 
H. M. Queen Marie of Roumania. 
Mary, Baroness Kinloss. 


H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimua Bai Gackwar. 
Cady George Hamilton. 

Margaret, Dowager Baroness Ampthill. 
Mary Carolinc, Dowager Countess of Minto. 
Lady Victoria Patricia Helenu Ramsay. 


Crewe. 

Frances Charlotte, Viscountess Chelmsford. 

Marie Adelaide, Marchioness of Willingdon. 

Dorothy Evelyn Augusta, Viscountess Halifax. 

Pamela, Countess of Lytton. 

H. H. Sri Padmanabha Sevini Vanehi Dharma 
Vardhini Raja Rajeswari Maharani Sctu 
Lakshmi Bai, Maharani Regent of Travancore. 

Margaret Iivelyn, Visountess Goschen. 

Jeannette Hope, Lady Birdwood. 

Jady Ali Shah. 

It. H. the Maharani Bhatianji Sri Ajab Kanwarji 
Saheb, of Bikaner. 

Lady Beatrix Taylour Stanley. 

Doreen Maud, Marchioness ot Linlithgow. 


Distinctive Badges.—An announcement 
wus made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, ‘ RaiSahib’ and ‘ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued :—(1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a halfin width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark. blue border, for 


|blue edgea $ In. wide. This medal may be. 


conferred by the Viceroy of India, : 


Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 


, '1837, to reward personal bravery without any’ 
Margaret Ktrenne Huunah, Marchioness of | 


reference to length of service or good conduct.’ 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement ' 
from one class to another the star is surrendered’ 
to the Government, and the superior class’ 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con-’ 
sists of a star of eight pointe, 12 in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
|enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted: by two 
wreaths of laure] in gold, The Second Clasa 
star is Of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} tn. 
in width with red edges, bearing & gold or allver. 
buckle according to class. 


Order of British India.—This order’ was 
instituted at the samc time as the Ordsr of 
Merit, to reward native commisstoned Officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person, Kuropean or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 14 in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a4 
ground of light-biue enamel, within a dark-bive 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
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for suspension from a broad ornamental band Service and Good Conduct. medal’: but on 
# in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, being promoted to a commission he may retain 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension the M. 8. medal, but the annuity attached td 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1,3 in. in it will cease. On the obverse ig the diademed 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
there is nO cruwn On this class, and the suspend: falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
er ja formed of an ornamental gold loop. The legend Victoria Kaisar-l-Hind. On the reverse 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Clasa is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing & wreath or 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
an additional allowance of two rupees & day between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
éxtra allowance of one rupee per day. is the word India, The medal, 12 in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 

indian Meritorious Service Medal.—This' ribbon 14 in. wide. The medals issued during 
Was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- on the obverse their buat in profile with the 
missioned officer must surrender his Long legend altered to EDWARDVS or GEORGIVS. 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the | Ashton, Dr. R. J. 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb Bagla, Ramniwas 
wag amended in 1001,1912 and in 1988 —belng as Baird-Smith, J. R. 
follows :—“Whereas We, taking into Our Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Royal consideration that there do not exist Ball, Mrs. B, 
adequate means whereby We can reward | Bandorawalla, N. M. 
important and useful services rendered to Banks, Mrs. A. E. 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement Barber, Benjamin Russell 
of the public interests of Our sald Empire, Barber, Rev. L. 
aad taking also into consideration the eX- Bardsley, Deaconcss J. B. 
pediency of distinguishing such services by Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor Barnes, Major Ernest 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
as that of thus distinguishing such services Bawden, Rev. S. D. 
Bforesaid, We have instituted and created, Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, Begis, Dr. L. H. 
and Successors, do institute and create & Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
“The Kalsar-J-Hind Medal for Public Ser- Beck, Mise Emma Josephine 
vice in India” and consists of three classes. Bockctt, Miss G. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- Be}), Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 
raiton—in gold for the First Class, silver forthe Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M 
Second Class and in bronze for the Third Class— Bengon, Lady 
with the Royal Cypher on one side andon the Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Pt rs Ptr ay create a aad Betteridge, Miss H. 

ervice jo India”; 8 suspended on the Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain R, 8. M. 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. oi Bhore, Lady M. W. ie a 

, Bikaner, Maharaja of 
Recipients of the 1st Class. Billimoria, Rustomji Bomanji. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir! Bingley, Major-General Sir Alfred 

fSehibzada, K.0.1.0., M.L.A. ‘ Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell, 
Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur Birkmyre, Lady A. 
Advani, M. 8, : Bisset, Miss M. BR. 
Atvat, Mrs. Parvati Amma! Chandra Sekhara. Blackwell, Mrs. M. ¥. 

jeigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharaniof Blanche Annie, Sister 


OK Kunwar Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Akalkot, Srimati Tarabaj Rani Saheb Bhonsle, 






Bonington, Max Carl Christian _ 

Rani Regent of Bonnetta, The Very Rev. M.E. - 
Alexander, A. L. : Booth-Tucker, Frederick St, George de Lautour. 
Alien, The Revd. J.H. ; Bosanquet, Sir. 0.V. : a 
A}lyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, uD. Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 
Aloyiia, Rov, Mother Mary - Bott, Lieut.-Col. B. H. . a 

_ Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramuarayan Bradbury, The Rev, Arthur Lyle 
Ame Nath  rahmachari, Bal Bahadur U.N. 
Ampthill, Margatet, Baroness. oi Bramley, Percy Brooke © - 


» LR 3 _. Bray, Sir'Denys DeSaumarez | 
heRev.H. Brayne, Mra..1.@. | 
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Burge, Mrs. B. M.I. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Bunbury, Evelyn James 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Burton, ’ Miss A.I, 

Busher, R. C, 


Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 

Caleb, Dr. O. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss §. 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, M.D. 
Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle, Lady 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carstain The Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 

Castor, Iieut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 

Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. Ry., P.8.A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, p.v. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 


Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Puttanna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 

tank a Audrey 

Chute, M AS. 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benfey . 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. BH. (Retd,) 

Cotesworth, Mrs. B. 

Oousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Cox, R. J. H., Esq. 

Orawford, Francia Colomb 

Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice, 
Crosthwaite, ‘he Rev, 0, A, 

Orouch, H. N. 

Cullen, "Mra. E. J. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 
Das, Mrs. Rajkumari 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mra. Edwin - 

Davis, Caleb 

Davis, The Rev. C. 

etl ep Misa Gertrude: 
petlartges s Miss Mary. - 

Davys 

lbs Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, "Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward | 
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Dhar, Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
Luxmibai Puar of 
Dobson, Mrs, Margaret 
Dodson, Miss KB. I. 
Douglas, Dr. K. 
Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 
DuBern, ‘Amedee George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Duggan, Mra. Jecnabai., 
Junean, Sister K. A, 
Junnicliffe, Mrs, F. 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Harle, Sir Archdale 
idgley, N. G. A. 
Kdna, Tady Gowan 
Elsie, Mrs. King 
Ernest, Dr. A. la. 
Evans, The Rev. J. C. 
Falkiner, Miss C. 
Fargetson, Father A. 
Farrer, Miss Ei M. 
Fatima Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke Mra. M. E. A. 
Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward Belcham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 
Krmodt-Moller, C. F. 
Gedge, Miss E. 
(thosal, Sir Josna 
Gibson, Mrs. M. EK. 
Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandle 
Glazebrook, N. 8. 
Gleon, Henry seme Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. R. H. HI. 
Gonzaga, Rev, Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. k. 
Goschen, Viscountess 
Gould, Miss Hilda 
Graham, Miss A. 8. 
Graham, Miss D. L. 
Graham, The Very Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan ,Colonel Henry William 
Gray, Major J.B. 
Greenfield, Miss C, R. 
Gregory, Brother 
Griffin, Miss 1. 
Guha, B. k, 
Guilford. The Rev. E. (with gold bar) 
Guyer, H. C. 
Gwyther, Lievt.-Colonel Arthur ‘ 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Haig, Lady 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. Robert Edward Archil ald 
Hankin, E. H. 
Hanson, The Rev. 0, 
He er. Dr. R. 

, Miss Louisa Helena (also Gold bar) 
Harvest: Lieut.-Colone! Herbert de Vere 
eT a Miss R. 

Batch, Miss Ler Isa bel 
Haughton, 8 

Hawker, ition A. M, 
Heald, Lady Edith 

5. Tasker 


deLotbiniere; Lieutenant-Colone) Alain ©, Joly Henrietta, Mother 


G. 3 i 
Desika , Achatiyar, D.B.3irt. 
Devi, Maharani ee 
Dewas (Junior), H. H. the Maharaja of 


Hey, Miss D. C. deLa 
Hibberd, Mids J. F. 
Hickinbotham, The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, 8. - 
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Hildesley, The Rev. Altred Herbert 
Will, Miss Norah 

Hodgson, Kdward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F. A, 

Hoeck, Rov. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. (also bar) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. . 

Hood, H. H. 

Hope, Mra, L. M. 

Hopkins, Mra. Jessie 

flormusji, Dr. 8. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 
Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somer well 

Hudson, Sister L. EB. M. 

Hume, The Rev. RB. A, 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut.-Col. James __ 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Coeper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hydari, Mra. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colone! Thomas Waer 
Irving, Lady 

Isabelle, D., Mrs, Norman Walker 

- Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 


James, Lieutenant-Colone] Charles Henry 
Jamict Rai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibai 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. RK. 

Jassawala, J. 8. 

Jehangir, Mrs. Cowasji - 

Jchangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowasji 
Jerwood, Miss H. D. . 
Jones, F. T. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Joyce, Lady Keawe. 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Sahebao Jasdan 
Kaye, G. BR. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. 8. 
Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 
Keyes, Lady EK. B. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kull 

Khan, Khan Babadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

lopach, Dr. Louis 

- Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusji 
Krishnamachari, Lady Rangammal 
Kuer, Srimati Phulpati 

Kugelberg, Dr. C.F; 

Lamb Sir Richard Am phiett 

Laut, The Rev. W. &. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain ; 

Lewis, The Rev. E. H. 

Lindsay, Sir D'Arcy - 

Ling, Miss Catharine Frances 
Littlewood, Miss G. E. 

Longmire, Miss Mary. 

Loublere. Rev, Father EF. A. 
Lovett, Sir Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen | 
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Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William 
Steele 

MacLean, Rev. J, H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 

Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 

Mahant, Puran Nath 

Malegaon, Raja of 

Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 

Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr. Francis 8t. George 

Marar, K. W. P. 

Marwood, Sidney Lionel 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 

Matthews, Rev. Father 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 

MoCarrison, Major Robert 

Mocloghry, Colonel James 

McCullough, Miss Rosa Adaline 

Mcdougall, Miss E, 

McFayden, The Rev. Joseph Ferguson, D.»D. 

McKenzie, Mrs. A. F. 

Mc Kenzie, The Rey, J. R. 

MoNeel, The Rev. John 

McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 

Meiklejohn, Miss W, J. 

Meeton, Rev. W. 


Millar, Lt.-Col. @. MacGregor 

Millard, Walter Samuel 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. I. 

Mohamed Ayoob alias U. Shwe Yun 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 

Monahan, The Rev. C. H. 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 

Moolgaokar, Dr. 8. B. 

Morgan, George 

Morrison, F. EK. 

Muazzim Hussain Muhammad Farokh 

Mudliar, 5. C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar.) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 

Muir, Mrs, G. H. M. 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 

Murphy, The Rev. Mother Xavier 

Nariman, Dr. Sir Temulji Bhikaji 

Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv 
Kunwar Sahiba of 

Neve, Dr. Earnest, 

Nisbet, John 

Norman- Walker, Mrs. D, I. 

Noyce, William Florey 

Oakley, Rev. E.S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

*Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J. D. 
O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (alias) Ahmoeduilah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Meara, Lt.-Col. Eugene John 
Page, Latiy M. ° 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr Raghunath Parshottam 
Parinanand, Ram Krishna Narayan 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammal, V. K. 
Paterson, Miss M. M. 

Pauline, Lady Griffith 


The Indian Orders. 


Pearg, S. D. 
Pelly, The Rev. A. C, 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 


Perfumi, The Rev, L, C. 
Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavaajl Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, Stigs R. 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 
Plamonden, Rev, Mother 8.0, . 
Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 

Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 
Poynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. C 
Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib 
Ramanuja Achariyar, D. B. V. K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. 8. A. 
Ramchandrarao Pantulu, D. B. 
Ramsay, Dr. G. C. 
Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reed, M. 
Rees, O. M. 
Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 
Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, The Rev. Canon, 0.8. 
Roberts, Dr. B, G. 
Roberts, Lt.-Col. Sir James Reid 
Kobson, Dr. Robert George 
Roat, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Harendra Lal 
Ruddie, Mrs. M, I. 
Ruth, Mrs. Young 
Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 
Samthar, Maharaja of 
Sangli, Her Highness Rant Sahib of © 
Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 
Sarabhai Ambalal 
Sawday, Rev. G. W. 
Schofield, Miss M. T. 
Schucren, Rev. Father T. T, Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 
Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. BR. 
Soott, Rev. W. 
Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward — 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut. -Colonel Sir David 
Seshagir: Rao Pantulu, D. B. D. 
Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Sharp, Sir Henry 

rpe, Rev. E. B. 
Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E. . 
Sheppard, Mra. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury © 
Sherratt, The Rev. W. 
Shillidy, “The Rev. John 
8hore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Soe one. Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 

? 

Sifton, Lady 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
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Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakheh 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev, Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C. 

Smith, Lieut,-Colonel Henry 
Smith, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar) 
Southon, aol Charlea 

Souza, Dr. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Missa 

St. Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

Stampe, William Leonard 

Starr, Mre, L. A.( with bar) 
Steed, Mrs. Lalla 

Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 
Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 
Stokes, Dr. William =. 

Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strock, The Rev. John Roy 
Strutton, H. H. 

Stuart, Miss BE. G. 

Stursberg, The Rev. ue HL 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Has 

Sullivan, Rev. Mother ‘Mary Columba 
Sutherland, Rev. W. 8. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, . Edal}} Dorabji 

Tandon, Lala Ishar Das 

Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert 7. Lechmere 
Teichmann, G. O 

Tha, U. Shwe 

Thakral, Lala Mul Chand 
Thapar, Miss Premvati 

Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 

Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

Todhunter, ae Alice 
Tonkinson, Mrs. E 

Tucker, Licut.-Col. Willam Hancock 
Tunstall, Mrs. L. G. 

Tweddle, Miss B. M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 


ar) 
Tyrrel, Lieut.-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Vaughan. Lieut.-Colone! Joseph Charlies Stolke 
Venkatardtnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir eee 
Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 
Victoria, Sister Mary 
Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. a (alig bar.) 
Ww akefield, George ina Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fan 
pater Major Albert Elijah 


Ward, Tieut-Coi. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, The Revd, H. H. 

Webb, Miss M, v. (also gold bar.) 
Weir, "Mrs. Thyr 

Westcott, The 2 Ri. Rev. Dr. Foss, 
Whipham, Miss F. 
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Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whiticy, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H, 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lient. -Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Countess of 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 

Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 

Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady 3B. 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 


Younghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 


mad 
Abdul Ghani 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdul Sattar Haji Suleman Naviwala 
Abdur Razzak Shan, Subadar 
Abram, Miss M. E. 
Abul H ussain 
Achariyar, C. R. V. 
Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
Ajudhia Parshad, Rat Bahadur ; 
Alaineluma ngatha yara mimal, Kalahasti 
Albuquergue, Miss M. C 
Alexander, Miss J. 
Alexander, Mrs, 8. 
Alfred, Miss A. 
Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 
Allen, Miss Maud 
Allinson, Miss C. B. 
Amar N ath, Lala 
Amar Singh 
Amelia, Rev, Mother 
Anderson, Miss kmma Deane 
Anesteasie, Sister 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G, 
Antia, J amshedjt Merwanji 
Antia, J. D. 
Appaswami, Mrs.8. E. 
Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Askwith, The Revd. F. N. 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 
, Augusta, "Sister Jeane. 
Augustin, The Rey. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M. R. Ry. T. Krishna Menon 
Avargal, M.R.Ry. Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 
one aun Khan Sahib Mir 


Faaon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly 
Baird, San Ba Miss EK. E. 

Baker, Miss F. A. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bala Krishna Shetty, M:R.Ry. A. 
Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W.d.4#H. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bapat, Risaldar Sadashiva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkali Ali, Maulvi 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 


Katsar-i-Hind Medal. 


Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mra. Sybil 

Batra, G. LL. 

Baw, Uv. San 

Bazzlley, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O’Beien 
Beaumont, T. C. 

Beddy , Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 
Benjamin, Joseph 

Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 

Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udhai 

Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhai dwaj, Pandit D. 8. 
Bhatia, Biharila) 

Bhatt, Mrs. Janki Bal. 

Bhaya, B. R. Khan Bahadur 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
3ibhu Bala, Mrs. Bakshi 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 

Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lal 

Binns, Miss H. C. 

Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

Rir Behari Lal 

Birla Raj Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. 8. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss 8. 

Blackham, Colonel! Robertgames 
Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Blair, Mrs. 'S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Bleakley, Mrs. Alice 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton (also bar) 
Bose, Miss Mona (also bar) 
Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 

Bose, Vivian 

Botting, W.E. 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahmachari, B. B. 
Brahuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 

Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Brown, “Mra. Jean 

Browne, Mrs .E. K. 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs. M, 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 
Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar ) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 

Buell, T. 

Bullard, Miss E. G. 

Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 


The Indian Orders, 


Burrows, Mrs. Olive 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 

Burton, Miss 

Burton, Mrs. D. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarab (also Bar) 
Caleb, Mrs 
Callaghan, "H.W. 

Cama, Dr. Miss Freany 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane 
Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Cardow, The Rev, Louis 

Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Case, The Revd. B. C. 
Cashmore, Tho Revd. T. H. 
Casacla, Mrs. Laura Mary Hlizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Chakrabarti, H. K. 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G. K. 
Chalmars, T, 
Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chatter]ji, nett Nath 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 
Chirag Din, Scth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrictta 
Clerke, Honorary Major Louls Arthur Henry 
Cieur, A 
Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 

Cocke, A B. 
Coelho, V. A. 

Coclho, Mrs. M. C. 

Collins, Mrs. 1. G. L. 

Collis, Miss Helen Annic 
Colyer, Mrs 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Coombs, George Oswald 
Cooper, "Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cooper, The Rev. Robert Hawking 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa ,Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bar) 
Coutts, J. E. 

Coventry, H. R. 
Cox, Mrs. E. 
Coxon, Staniey William 
Croix, Miss Zoe dc la. 
Crozier, Dr. J. 
Cumming, James William Nicol (also Bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernes 
Cumruddin, K. S. 
Cutting, Rev. William 

Dabreu, Miss P. 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 


} DaGama, Accacio 
| D’Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
‘Dalip Singh Kanwarahi. 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 
Daniela, Miss 
Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 


Das, The Rev. Andtew Prabhu 
Dass, Malik Narain 
Dastoor, P. 8. 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai, 
Davidson, Captain D. J. 
Davies, Miss arriet 
pers Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 
Davis, H. P. W. 
Dawson, Alexander Thonias 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
1)’Costa, The Rev, Father John Fiancis 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs. M. 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt. H. F. 
Deragari, D. P. 
Desmond, J. 
Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 
De Wachter, Father Francis Xavier (also Bar) 


Dewea, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T; 

Dhanpat Rai, Rai Sahib 

Dharm Chand, Lala 

Digkenson, Miss Ida 

Dilshad Beguin 

Dockrell, Major poresn 

Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, Kk. Bb “Merwanji Cooverji 
Drake, Miss Joan 

Drumwond, Rev. 0. C. 


Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Maty 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 

Dun, Miss L. TE. 

Duncan, Mrs, B. M. 

Dunk, Mrs, M, R. 

Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Eaglesome George 

Kastley, Mrs. Esme 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edie, Mrs. M L, 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, asd C. M. 

Elliot, Mra, I. B. 

Elmes, Miss i 8. 


Elwes, Mra. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis, Miss E. J. 

Esch, Dr. 0. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian. 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 

Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
Farnre, Mrs, K, 

Faul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Mrs, R. 8. 
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Fernandes, L. P. 
Fernandez, A. P. 
¥trench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 
Firth, Mrs. G. E. "M. 
Fisk, "Mise. E. ae 
Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 
Flanders, Mrs. H. 
Flashman, Thomas Charles 
TF lemina, Slater Mary 
Flint, Dr. EB, 
Foglieni, Rev. J. P. 
Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 
Foster, Captain FP: 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Francesa, Sister Jane (also Bar. y 
Francis, W. 
Franklin, Miss M. E. 
Franklin, Miss M. BH. 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohlich, Mr. J. E. 
Fyson, Hugh 
Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dut 
Gafjjar, ‘Mrs. Shivagauri | 
Galbraith, Mrs. Mary Florance 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji 
Garbett, Mrs. J. 
Garthwaite, Liston 
Gaskell, W. 
Gass, Rev. J. 
Gateley. Thomas Joseph 
Gauld, aJ. 
George, Mise. Jeasie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 
Ghose, 8S. K. 
Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 
Ghulam Haidar 
Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Qtffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 
Glanville, Miss R. E, (also Bar) 
Gmoiner, Misa L. 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 
Goldsmith, The Bev. Canon Malcolzo George 
Goodbody, Mrs 
Gopalaswami Mudallyar, Diwan Bahadur 
Gordon, Miss E. A 
Gorman, Patrick anes 
Gosain, Parmanand Kamchand 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 
Govind Lal, Lala 
Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymiss 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wem yss (also Bar) 
Gray, "Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary oe David 
Greany, Peter Maw 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 
Greenwood, D. A. 
Greg, L. H. 
phones Albert Edward Pierre 
ulliford, The Rev. Hesry 
rere vl Mr. Douglas ’ 
gure taune Raghunath 
aung 
Haat, ae G. BR. 
Hadii, Dr. D. A. 


Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 


Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haiyati Malik 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harper, The Rev. A. E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Miss A. R. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss 8. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 

Hartley, Mrs. P. 

Harvey, Mise “Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

Hatch, The Rev. W. J. 

Haworth, Jieut.-Col. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss BE. 

Hayes, Miss mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P 

Hayness, A. G. 

Hedinger, Charles George 
Hendricks, W. E. 

Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 

Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. E. C. 
Higgins, Andrew Frank 

Hill, Eliott 

Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, s.. 
Hogg, Miss J. 

Hogg, Harry William 

Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holland, H.T. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (also Bar) 
Hollingberry, Mrs. P. 

Hollway, Miss E. Lb. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, R. 

Homer, "Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hooton, Miss R. 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mra. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodc re 
Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major E. H. 

Hunter, See Captain Jamcs 
Husain, Saiyid M 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Thsan Ali 

Tliff, A. D. 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

lreland, The Rev, W. F. 

Irvine, B. A. 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Jaljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Rewati 

Jarmna Prasad 

Janaki, Miss Muliyil 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 


ih antanc ory Marjorie Wilhelmina, 


Jochen a Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh. - 


The Indian Orders. 


John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnatone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. V. BR. B, 

Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mra. A. V, 

Jones, Miss Margarct Gray 
Joshee, D mae 

Joshi, Rai Bahadur K. D. 
Joshi, Natayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 

Joti Prasad, Lala 

Joti Ram 

Joyce, Mra. BE. L. 

Judah, Mrs. 8S. 8. 

Judd, C. R. 

J udhah, The Rev, E. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 


Kalubava, Azam Kesarkahn 


Kanga, Mrs. D, 
Kanoo. Yasuf 
Kapadia, M. EK. 
Kapadia, aie Motibai 
Karanjia, M N. 


Karve, Dhondo # Keshay 

Kelavkar, Miss Krishna bai 

Kelly, Claude Oyril 

Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 

Kemp, V.N., The Rev. 

Kenyon, Mrs. D, 

Ker, Thomas 

Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieut-Nawab Jamshed Ali 

Khan, Mrs. K. M. 

Khan, Mrs. Gracie. 

Kharshedji, Miss 8. N. 

Khbudabakhsh, Kazi. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Nowrojee 

Kidar Nath 

King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kasbinath (also Bar) 

Kitchin, The Revd. J. 

Kitchin, Mrs. M, 

Klein, C 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Col, Robert Walter Edmond 

Knox, Major Robert Welland 

Kothari, 

Kreyer, ‘Lieat.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christiar 

Krishnan, Reo Bahadur Kottayi 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 

Krishneswami Chetty, M.R. Ry. C. V, 

Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs. C. 

Eagle, Migs Anna Sarab (also Bar) 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Ram 

Lal, Miss Grace Sohan 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E; 

Lang, John . 
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Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 
Latif, Begum 
Lauders, Miss V. 
Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence, Sir Heavy Staveley 
Laxton, Miss K ; 
Lazarus, Miss H. i. 
Lear, A. M. 
Lee, "Miss B. 
Lethbridge, Mrs. E. F. E. 
Levi, Miss 8. E. 
Lilawati, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I, 
Little, Mr. M. 
Lloyd, Mise Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Lioyd, Mrs. E. - 
Lloyd, Mrs. V. 

bo, Miss Useuin Marie 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhakhir Muhi-ud Din Kh.in 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 
Lorimer, P, 
Lovrain, Rey. J. H. 
Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 
Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Luders, Miss. V. 
Lunazzi, The Rev. Father 
Lund, George 
Lundin, Sister M. I. 
MacAlister, The Rev. G 
MacArthur, Miss V. E. 
Macaulay, Miss Mliza Jane, Ahmedabad. 
MacFarfane, Mrs. EK. M. 
MacFarlane, Miss E. M. 
Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 
Mackay, Mrs. 8. M. 
MackKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macknee, H. 0, 
Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
MacMarquis, J - 
MacNalr, Mra. M. 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar) 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev, Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary 
Madeley, Mrs. E. 
Mahommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W., 
Mankar, K.8, 


Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 
Man . iris A. E. 


Maracan, Esmall Kadir 

Margaret Mary, Sister 

Marker, Mrs, Arabai Ardashir . 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marsha, 
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-itapdaga Miss A. P. 

Maty, Mother A. 

Mary of 8t. Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, J.P. 

Masani, Rustam Peatonji 

Mathias, P. F. . 

Maung Maung U. 

McCarthy, Lady 

McCowen, Olivor Hill 
eDonali, Joxeph James 

McElderry, Miss 8.1L, 

McGuire, Hugh William 

Mcliwrick, Leslie 

Mckee, Rev. William John 

McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 

McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, M.D. 

McNeil, Miss W. H. 

McRobbie, Miss 8. L. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 

Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 
ehta, Mrs. Homia, M.B.E. 
ehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntrai Lallubhai 

Mencia. N. H. 

Meyer, 1. 

Mi iitene Stewart, Mrs. D. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Minniken, Mrs. V. W. 

Mir Muhammad Husain 

Mirikar, Narayanrao Yoshwant 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 

Mitcheson, Miss 

Mitra, Mrs. Dora 

Mody, s. R. 

Mobammed Mhan 


on, U. ‘ 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 

Moore, Mother 1. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Moorehouse, Rev, H, A, D, 

Mordecai, T. 

Morgan, Mrs. Ada Frances . 

Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Mortimer, Brig. Frank 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mott, J. 

Mount, Captaln Alan Henry 

Mould, Mrs. Mavis Theela 

Moxon, Mias Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Muazzain-ud-Din Husain, K. B. Saiyvid 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manickain 
augasetD, Dr. K.D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh k, 
Muhammad Khan, ae ji, &.B., O.B.E, 
Muirhead, Mrs. D. A. D. 

Mukerji, Babu aa Mohan 

Mukerji, Rai Sahib A. K, 

puemerd) bale Jogendra Nath 

Muller, Miss Jenny . 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 

Murray, A., Esq. aia @ 

Mya,U. Po. i: Pe eee bs Se 
Myres, Misa J, L, eee ae 
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Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukhi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lal 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Sahcb 
Narayan Singh, Rav Sahib 
Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G. 
Narayapjee Laljve 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharstdji 
Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 
Navalkar, Miss Ruby 
Naylor, Miss N.F. 
Neill, Rev. C. 
Newman, Miss Klizabeth Mary 
Nicholsoh, Rev. 
Nirmalabala Naik, Miss 
Noble, Dr, W, A, 
Noemi, Rev. Mother 
Norris, Miss C. (Nagptr) 
Norris, Miss ©. (Jungpura) 
Norris, Miss Margate 
Noyes, Mrs, V. M. E, Nelly Vale (also lar) 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonel 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 

Ogilvie, Miss L, 

O’ Hara, Misa Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Old, William Charles 

Oldrelve, Rev. F. 

Oliver, Miss CG. J. 

O'Neill, Miss M. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Houry 
Orme, Miss F. EK, 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

O'Sullivan, Miss E, 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. LB, 

Owen, Major Robert Jamcs 
Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 

Palin, Licut.-Col. Randle Harry 
Parchure, Mrs. Umabal 

Park, The Rev. George W. 
Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 
Parker, Mra. R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji, ©.1,£. 
Patel, K.G, 

Paterson, David 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

-athic, Miss Nellic 

Patrick, Stster 

Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. BR. 

Pearson, B. A. 

Penu, The Rev. W. C. 
Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Perfect, The Rev. Canon Henry 


The 


Petigara, R. J 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, The Revd. A. C. 

Phelps, Mra. Maude Marion 
Phelps, Mrs. J. C. M. 

Phillp, Mrs, A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 

Piggott, Miss R. 

Piggott, C. W. O'M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravalu 
Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J, L, 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Pitale, N. A. 

Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 

Pittar, Mrs. D, A. 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Pollete-Roberts, Miss Adclaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victorla 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posnett, Miss EK. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 
Prager, Miss M. ¥. 

Prahraj, Gopal Chandra. 

Pramila, Mrs. Chaudhuri 
Prance, Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 
Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Kustace Dickinson 
Pridcaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 
Proctor-Sims, Miss N. 

Provost, Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. E. E. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Pursell, Mrs. Ruth Mary 

Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Raghira, Khan Bahadur M. B. 


Rahim, Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sardar 
Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rai, Babu Ram Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, RB. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, M.8.5. 
Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Rangaswami, Brahuspathi Dr, 
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Ranjit Singh 

Rankine, Miss S. J. 

Rao, Mrs.A. V._- 

Rao, M. R. Ry., V. 8. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Ratanji, Dinshah Dalal 

Rattan Chand 

Rattansi Mulji 

Raushan Lal 

Kay, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Ray, Chunilal. 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Razi-ud-Din Ahmad, K. B. Shatkh 
Rebeiro, Lonis John Alfred 
Rebello, F. A. C. 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rey. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Keid, The Rev. James Potter 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. . 
Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. R, C, 

Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rinman, Miss N. V. 
Rivenburg, The Rev. Dr, 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J, W. 
Robertson , Miss M. 

Robertson, Mrs. E. K. 
Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut. “Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyr il KE, A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel, Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 

Rogers, The Rev. G. C, 

Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 

Rose, Miss Maude 

Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 

Ross, F, W, 

Roy, G. W. 

Rukhmabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar) . 
Rulach, Rev. George Hernar¢e 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomji Faridoon}! 

Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 

Sabnis, Mahadev Jagannath 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Sadig, Shams-ud-din 

Sadlier, A. W. Woodward . 

Sage, Miss M. D. 


Sahai, Ram (also Bar) 
Sahan Ram Kali 


Sahay, Lala Devnath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismajlji Abdul Hissain 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 

Salkield, Tom 
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Samuels, Joseph 

Saunders, Miss V. C. 

Savidge, Bey. Frederick William 

Saw Ba Le 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher D 

Schultse, The Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilson 


Scott, Dr. ae M. (also Bar) 

Scott, Miss E 

Seagrave, G. 8. 

Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Sethna, Dr. K. 8. 

Shah' Babu Lal Behar 

Shah, Mohamed'Kama | 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 

Shah; Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar) 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul Ali, Mre, 
Sharpe, Miss N. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shastriyar, C. V. 

Shaw, Mra. Hawthorne 

Sheppard, Mrs. F. M. 
Shiveshwarkar, R. Vv. 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar 

Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cict! Percival Vancontre 
Shyam Rikb. Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur 


Siddens, Mrs. 
Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 


Simkins, Charles Wylkins 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mra, M. 
Simpson, Mrs. W. E. L. 
Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sims, Mise FE, 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Sinclair, Miss Mary 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehna 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 
g@ingh, Makkhan 

Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Miss Rukhmini 
Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 


Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Gurdit (also Bar) 


Singb, G. Sher 
Singh, Sohan 


Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 
Sising!, J. 


Skrine,Mrs.D,F. 
Slater, A. E. 

Small, Miss J. M 
Smith, J. A. M. 
Smith, Mise J. F. 
Smith, Miss J. H. 
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Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick Wiiliam Ambery 

Smith, Miss —aeeme Mabel. 

Smith, Miss M 

Smith, Miss J oe Edith 

Smith, Mrs. Alice Maude 

Smyth, A. A. 

Snelson, Miss D. J. 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 

Sora bji, Miss 8. 

Spencer, Lady E.M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Raja Damecra Subbayamma Bahadur Garu 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srivastava, R. 8. 

St. Colette, The Rev. Mother 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 

St. Joseph, J. gn 

Stanley, Mrs. 8 

Starte, Oliver 1 tiarold Baptist 

Stee), Alexander 

Steele, The ok John Ferguson 

Steele, M. 

Stephens, ie Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Miss K. ¥F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effie, M.D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

iStrip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 

Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar 

Sukhtankar, V. 8. 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur 

Sunder Lal 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyamananda 

Swanson, The Rev. Oscar Levi 

Swanzy, Mrs. M. A 

Swift, Miss Eva 

Swinchatt, P. H. 

Swinhoe, R.C.J. 

Swies, Miss Emily Constance 

Symes, Miss Kathleen Leslie 

Tahatrulnessa Chandhurani 

Talcherkar, H. A. 

Taleyarkhan, Manekshah Cawasha 

Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 

jLarafdar r 8. K. 

Tarleton, Mrs. Lucy 

Tarr, Mrs. W, . 
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Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 
Taylor, Mra. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 

Tazammu! Ahmed 

Temple Raston, Capt. B. 

Tha, Maung Shwe 

Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 
Thimmayya, Mrs. K. S. 
Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, H. T. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 

Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 

Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 

Tilak, H. Vishwanath 

Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M. R. Ry. M. A. P. 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 

Trevelyan, Mrs. O. B. 

Tudball, Miss Enima 

Tullo, Miss I, M. C, 

Turner, Mrs. F. J. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Tyabji, Miss K. 


U Ba. 

U Ba Lwin. 

Wmabali, Mrs, P, 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 

Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 


Sir Muhammad 
Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormus)i Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 
Valentine,Capt.C. R. 
Vardon, A. C. 
Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Vera, Mrs. Inglis 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vigors, Mrs. Daphne Stewart . 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar, D. B. Sir T. 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Miss E, 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhamma: 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 
Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss A. A. 
Walters, Miss W. E. 
Walton, Mrs. Julia. 
Warburton, Miss K. 
Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 
Wares, Donald Horne 


Varhurst, Capt. A. E. 

‘arren, Miss Rosamund 
‘ebb-Ware, Mrs. Dorothy 
"eighell, Miss Anna Jane 
festern, Miss Mary Priscilla 
‘eth, Mrs. Rosa 

Vhitaker, Miss M. B. 


‘hite, Miss J. 
White, Mrs. A. M. W. 


White, The Rev. V. J. 
WVhitecombe, Miss A. 

Wigfall, R. H. 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Miss A. 

Wilkinson, Mra. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs. E. (also Bar) 
Willis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S, 


Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 
Wilson, The Rev. J. . 
Wince, Miss Jane 

Wingate Gray, Mrs. R. B. 

Wise man, Capt. Charies Sheriffe 

Wiser, Mrs. C. V, 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 

Wood, R. A. 

Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. F. G. 

Wright, Mrs. S. 

Wylie, Missa Iris Eleanor 

Wyness, Mrs, Ada 

Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 
Young, Dr, M. Y¥ 


Recipients of the 3rd Class. 


Abdul Jabbar, Maulvi 
Abdur Rahman 
Ahsun Mirza, Syed 
Ajwani, B. J. 
Ami Chand 
Atkinson, C., Lance Corpora 
Atta Muhammad Shaikh, Capt. 
Bagli, R. C. 
Basangouda, Ba bangouda 
Basangoudu, Krishnagouda 
Battman, Miss B. KH. 
Beaty, Mrs. P. E. 

Bellers, Mrs. N. L. 
Bhagvan, B. 
Bhambhani, D. D. 
Bisht, Jemadar Sultan Sing 
Bist, Lance Naik Chander “ingh _ 
Bose, P. K. 
Brebner, Mrs. M. J. 
Buck, J. J. 


Burgess, Mrs. C. 
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Banarji, T. P. 
Bhattacharjee, Kk. 

Cuma, Miss D. D. ; 
Chaturvedi, Pandit P. L. 
Chisman, Mrs. A. KR. .- 
thoudhury, Mrs. N. B. 
Clark, S. H. 

Das Gupta, H. C. 

Das Gupta, J. 

Datta, M. 

})'Costa, Mrs. F. 

De, PLN. 

Deshmukh, Baji Rao Bala Saheb 
Devre, PD. Kk. 
Duraiswami Pillai, I. M. 
Koy, Mrs. EK. B. 

Engler, Mrs. Maud. 
Fawectt, Mrs. M.A. 
Foddy, Mrs. G. B. 
Frost, Mrs. N. L. 

Gaikwad, The Rev. R. H. 

Galvankar, 8. K. 
Ganpatram, C, 

Ghode, BB. N. 

Ghash, Mrs. 8S. B. 

Ghosh, R. B. Pasiupati 

Ghulam Qadir Ghulam Nabi Sahib 

Gillespie, Mrs. C. ik. M. 

Gorde, 8S. B. 

Gothe Roka, Lance Naik 
Gowlogg, 8. 1. 

Harington, Mrs. M. O. 

Havaldar. Mrs. B. 

Hazara Singh 

Henderson. G. 

Hiranand Harjasrai Gidwani 

Trani, H. K. 

Jaibshadur hapa 

Jambhale, G. K. 

Jawadckar, S. R. 

Jesu Doss, P. T. 

Johnstone, Miss A. C. 

Joshi, I. N. 

Joshi, K. H. 

Kamat, Yeshwant Mahadco 

Karam Singh , 

Karaniai, G. K. 

Kittur, A. C. 

Kothamdi, G. R. 

Kotwal, Mastu Singh 

Kulkarni, B.D. 

Kulkarni, D. R. 

Lahiri, kK. N. 

Laskari, Mrs. 8. J. 

Ledgard, Mrs. M. 

Lewis, Mrs. M. N. C. 
Lobo, J. I. 

MacPherson, Mrs. H. M. 

Manickam, Mrs. R. J. 


Katsar-t-Hind Medal 


Manuel, Mrs. J. B.D. 
Marwadi, I. M. 

Muhainmad Sharif 
Muhammad Zaka Ullah 
Muhammed Hassan 
Mulla, I. K. 

Nath, Miss Agnes Janki 
Naziruddin Ahmed, Maulvi 
Neyi, M.S. 

North, Miss V. 

O’Brian, Miss Mary 
O’Brien, Mis. BE. 1. 
O° Rafferty, Miss Kk. 

%arshad, Munshi J. 

*urtap Singh 

-~atel, G. N. 

atel, H.R. 

Patil, KR. 

Patil, M. O. 

Patil, M. Y. 

Patil, M. G. 

Putil, N,N. 

Patil, S. BR. 

Peres, Mrs. Ll. 

Petersen, Mrs. K. J. 

Pindidas Bali, Jemadat No. 1629 
Pu, U. 

Punthakey, J. F. 

Puranik, Mre. B. R. 
Rahman, Maulvi Habibut 
Rai Chaudhuri, A.C, 
Ramaswami, Paul 
Ranmiisetty Subbaya, R. S. 
Ray, Mis. M. A. P. 

Richards. Miss A. M. 

Routh, Babu J.C. 

Roy, Babu S. 3B. 

Sadool, Singh 

Sahai, J. 
Santokh, Singh 

Saran, 8S. 

Sen Gupta, Budh 

Sen Gupta, J.C. 

Sen, The Rev. P. A. 

Sewa, Ram Madau 
Shahabudin 

Shamsuddin Hakim Manaana 
Shankar, Daruji 
Shaw, Mrs. L. C. 

Shintre, R. S. N. B. 
Susainather, The Rev. B.S. 
Thimayya, Mrs. N. 
Vincent, Mrs. Gladys 
Wadhwani, HT. BR. 
Wahid, Abdul 
Wajedali, M. 8S. 
Watson, Mre. EB. D. 
Well, G. R. 
Wiley, Mre. M. F, 


ABDUL 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL HAMID, Sir, KHAN BAHADUR DIWAN,| ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, 


Bar-at-Law, Kt., 0.1.£.,0.B.E., late Chief Minis- : 
ter, Kapurthala State. 6. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ.: Government College, Dahore. 
and Lincolns Inn, London. Judge, 1909; 
Superintendent of the Census Operations 
1911; Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts. 1s Mashir Mal; Fellow of the Punjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur (1915), 
O.B.B., (1918); ©.1.E. (1923)—Knighted, 
3rd June 1983. Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 

Committee for the Contrally Administered 
- Areas, 1929-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Nowa Nomina- 
ted Member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, Addresa : New Delhi. 


KARIM, Mavravi, B.A., M.U.C., 
Government pensioner; Ex-Member, Council 
of State: Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1926, President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League; Hon. Fellow of the Calcutta 
University ; 6. 20 August 1868. m. Ayesha 
Khatum of Calcutta, Educ: Sylhetand Calcutta. 
Started as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for sbout five 
years, Publications: History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali; 
Hints on Class Management and Method of 
Teaching in English; Mahomedan Hducation 
“in Bengal (English), Islam's Contribution 
to Seience and Civilisation (English). and 
* Prophet of Islam and His Teachings ” 
(English). Address: 13-1, Wellesley Square, 
Calcutta. 
ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.C.1,E (1917), 6. 1866; formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department ; Government of 
Indin and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C.I.E); on Indo-Afghan 
_ Boundary Commns. 1804-5; has been. an 
M.L.A. since 1923; received title Nawab 
1915; and Kalsar-i-Hind Gold Medal 1929, 


One of the founders of and Life Hony.Secretary, . 


' ‘Islamia College, Peshawar; Mémber, Indtan 
Round Table (Conference;. First Chicf 


Minister, N.W. F.P. Government. Address : 


_ Peshawar, : 

ABDURRAHMAN, Muhammad, Sir, Kt, (1934), 
_ Doctorate in Laws (1934); Khan Bahadur 
-1928. 6..5 Oct, 1888. Educ. St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi; graduated in Arts 1907; 
in Law 1910. Advocate of the High Court 
of Lahore; Senior Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipal Committee, 1925-28; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Delhi . University 1927-34; 
Vice-Chancellor of -the University of Delhi 
1930-34. -Judge Madras High Court (1937). 

Address : 26, Ferozshah Road, New Delhi. 


SAHEBZADA, SiR, 
C.1.E. (Kt., 1934). Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i- 
Hind; Chief Minister, Rampur State upto 
1934. 6b. September 1874. m. A Princess of 
Ruling Family of Loharoo State. Educ: In 
India under Kuropean Tutors. Private Secre. 
tary to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 ; Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards; was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation; Round Table 
Conference, August 1981; Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, ipa Haase 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933, 
Address : The Mall, Rampur (8tato), U.P. 


ABERCROMBIE, Sur Jonn Ropertson, Kt. 


(1935), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & 
Co., Ltd., 0. June 11,1888.m, Elsie Maude d. 
of EK. W. Collin late I.C.8..Edue : Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assistant in 1910; 
oined J, A. R. O. Feb, 1915. Joined 18th 

.G.O, Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916—March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918—Feb. 1919. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925; President, 1930; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1925-26, 1930-31, and 
1935-36. Address ; Hongkony Bank Building, 
Churchgate Street, Bombay, 


ABHEDANANDA, His HOtinkss SRREMAT 


SWAMI, PH.D. (New York); President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author. b. Oct. 
2, 1866. Educ: Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went. to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu stag (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U.S. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York, Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah, and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur, of Chatra Bhaktashram, Dist. Serampur, 
as well as of ‘‘Abhedananda Acres,” 
Calif, U.S.A. Publications: Reincarnation ; 


Spiritual Unfoldment ; Philosophy of work: 


ow to be a Yogi; Divine Heritage of 
Man; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jnan); India 


and her People ; Gospel of Ramakrishna ; 


. Sayings of Ramakrishna; Human Affection 


and Divine Love; Great Saviours of the 
World, ‘The Doctrine of Karma”; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century ; “ Lectures 
and Addresses in India ; ’’ and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali; Founder 
and Editor of Biewa-Bani,an illustrated Bengali 
monthly Magazine of:the R. K. V. Soelety. 


_ Address: Yamakrishoa Vedanta. Society, 


19/B, Raja Raj Kissen Street, Calcutta. 
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M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). 6. 1881. 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford, Deacon 1905; 
Priest 1906; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10; 8. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
ur, Dapoli, bgt f 1911-1929, Address: 
ishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADAM HAJEE MOHOMED SAIT, KHAN BAHADUR. 
6. at Cochin 1895. Merchant and Landlord, 
Started business in the year 1909, Agent and 
distributor for many leading Manufacturers. 
Was the first Sheriff of 

Madras (1933) among the 
Cutchi Memon commu- 
nity. Was twice the 
Honorary Secretary of the 
Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. Member of 
the Anjuman Islam 
Association. Connected 
with a number of Educa- 
tional and Charitable 
F Institutions. Khan Baha- 
dur 1984. Nominated by 

H.E. The Viceroy and Governor General 

to the Directorate of the Reserve Bank 

of India (Central Board). Nominated member 

of the Indian Territorial Force 1936. Director 

The Cochin State Power and Light Corporation 

Ltd., The Cochin Textiles Limited, Direotor 

of Orr’s Columbia and Talkies Ltd. Nomi- 

nated Non-Official member of the Revising 

‘ Authority (New Provincial Legislature-—Legis- 
lative Assembly and Council) Member of the 

Automobile Association of Southern India. 

Is a Free Mason. Takes keen interest in the 

development of Younger Generations. Could 

speak seven languages, Club: Cosmopolitan, 

Matiras, Address: Mohomed Buildings, 

pane G. T. Telegrams ; Khusdil. Phone: 

76. 


ADDISON, MAJor-GENERAL GEORGE HENRY, 
M. A. (Camb.), M.I. Mech. E., D.8.0. (1915), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1938); Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, May 1932 
to March 1936. Offg. Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, Since 1936. 6. 13 May, 
1876. =m. Margaret Henderson, 1905. 
Educ: Wellington College, R. M. Academy, . 
Woolwich; King’s College, bap ba 
Fellow Commoner). First Commission in 
2. EH. 1895; served throughout 8. African: 
War, 1899-1902; Great War, 1914-1918; 
Promoted to Major-General in 1931. Retired 
in 1036. Address: Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 


ADDISON, THE HON’BLB MR. Justicn (Sm) 
JAMES, M.A., B.So., (KT. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore. 6.18 Nov. 1879. m. Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones. Educ.: Bauff Academy 
and Aberdeen University 1896-01. Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902; studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
proreec District Judge, Delhi, 1909-11; 
cial Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1912-15 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20 ; District and Sessions sude, Rawal- 
i, 1920-24 ; Additienal Judge, High Court, 
Suahore, 1925; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Chief Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1985. Address: High Court, Lahore. 





AGARWALA, 


AHMAD, Dkr. 
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ACLAND, RionanpD Dyxz, The Right Rev. ADVANI, Motrpam SHOWEIRAM, 


Kaisar-}- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational: Society. b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, @. of the late 
Rev.Charles Voysey. Educ : The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; ctised in Karachi, 
1802-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904; Acted as District Ju ge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District udge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address: No. 6, Bungalow, 
Cantonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

LALA GIRDHARILAL, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad; Member, 
First Legislative Assembly. b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
Educ: Agra College, B.S.M., London. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 
Co., Ltd., orginal member, U. P. Chamber 
of Commerce; Secry., U. P. Hindu Sabha, 
Elected Member of the first Bar Council. 
Agra Province; President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scouting), Mem- 
ber, Hindu Law Research Society; Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. President, 
Defenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Bankers’ Chamber. Address: 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 


Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923). 6, 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. da. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ.: English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900; 
M.L.C., ex-President, Poona Suburban Muni- 
cipality, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pesident, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926; 
ex-Director, Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923; 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address : 18, Connaught Road, Poona. 


Zta-UDDIN, C.I.E., M.A. 
Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A.,  Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, re-elected 1935. 5. 1878. Educ: 
Aligarh Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar). Paris, Bologna, Hazbe 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and Allahabad 
(D.Se.); Member of Calcutta University 
Commn. Address: Member, Legislative 
Assembly, New Delhi. 

Bar-at-law and 


Advocate, Calcutta High Court; Land- 
holder. b, 1886. Hduc,: Malda Govt, High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910; 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, islative Assembly, 
1921-34 ; Elected again on 4th April 1986 and 
is a sitting member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly. Founder of Parliamentary 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1924-26, and its Chief Whip 
Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party in 


(Cantab.), 
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Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-81. 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Ralyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; tokes 
great interest in agriculture; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27; 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publications: 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
. Address: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta: 
Bishwanathpur, Kansant P.Q, Malda 
(Bengal), 


AHMAD YAR KHAN DAULTANA, MIAN, KHAN 
BAHADUR Chicf of Daultana. Born 13th April 
1807. #.: Aitchison Chiefs College, Lahore 

and Government College, 

_ Lahore. Elected Member, 
Punjab Legislative Council 

(1921-24) and (1927-37). 
Member First Punjab Legis- | 


lative Assembly. — Chief | 
Secretary the Punjab 
Unionist Party in the 


Punjab Legislative Conucil 
and the first Lieutenant of 
the. Jate Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain, the fouuder leader 
ey “Of the Unionist Party 
who while speaking of him in his last political 
speech made the following remarks :—- 
“My young friend K. B. Mian Ahmad 
Yar Khan Daultana has been literally 
brought up by me...... He has rendered 
a very great service to our party’ and I 
very largely depend upon him for making 
this great enterprise a success. I look to 
him to make this great cffort of mine 
successful, Histfailure, God forbid, will be 
my failure and his success will be my success.” 
Travelled abroad (1936). Connected witha 
number of societies for propagation of Art 
so Literature. Address: Luddan, Multan 
Jist. . 


AHSAN YarR Jona, NawaB, ©, E., (Coopers 
Hill, England), M.I.B. (India), Second son 
of Moulvi_ Haji Hafiz) Waheed-nz-Zeman, 
(Nawab Viqar Nawaz Jung Bahadur), 

retired Puisne Judge of 
Hyderabad High Court, 
well-known Author and 





o . 
Gee x 
BAai. 2 


Arabic Scholar. Born at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) on 
8th June 1882 A. LL. 


Educ; at the St. Vincent 
School, Poona, and Nizam 
College, Hyderabad (Dec- 
can), Qualified in Civil 
Engineering from Royal 
Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers _ Hill, England. | 
Appointed Assistant Engineer in 1903 A. D. 
was Executive Engineer and Architect, Royal 
Palace Works, Development Commissioner 
and Superintending Engineer. Expert in 
Cement Concrete Roads and Sanitary Engi- 
neering. Now Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to Government, Drainage Department. The! 
title of Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung was Conferred 
by H. E. H. The Nizam on 20th October 1935 
A.D. Address: Afsar Munsil, Jubilee Hills, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). : 








' 
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AINSCOUGH Sir THOMAS MARTLAND, KT.(1932) 
C.B.K.(1925), M. Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincoine 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one @, Aduc.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917: 
Expert Assist. to Persian Taritt Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Mcmber of the U. K. Delega- 
tion tothe Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932; 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


AIYANGAR, CHETLURU DoRaiswam!, B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore 
High Courts and ix-Member,, Legislative 
Assembly. 6. 1878. Educ: Madras 
Christian College and . Law College. 
Vakil from July 1899; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provinctal 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. 
8. Union, Madras Province, 1929 ; Publications. 
Estates Land Actin Telugu; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa; lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Gita; Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor. 


ALI, A.F.M. ABDUL, F.R.S.L., M.A. 6. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C.I. E, 
Educ ; St. Xavier's, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919; Police Magte., Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt. of India and 
Ez-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt. 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records. Commission; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member ofthe Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School; President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 

Flying Club; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage, President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta. 
Address: 3, Nawab Abdur Rahaman S8t., 
Calcutta. 


Kuan Banapun MIR 


Merchant Jagirdar 6. August 1879. 
m. to Leakut-Anfsa Begum, d. of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 


ASAD, 
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‘abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20; 
Member, Legislative Assembly 1921-23: Presdt. 
- Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917- 
President, Unanl-Ayurvedic Confcc., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ‘‘ Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
. Avebury; “ Irnq-wo-Tran ’* Mcmber, Cosmo- 
- politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1027, visited holy places in 
Iraq and Porsla in 1929, Visitod holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932. Address: Banganapalle, 


ALIKHAN, The Hon'ble KUNWER HAJEE 
ISMAIEL, O.B.E,, Rais of Asrauli Estate, 
(Bulandshahr), 6. Dee. 1897, m.d. of late 
Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief of Dharam- 
pur Kstate. Eduec.: Persian and Arabic at 
home, English St. Poter’s College, Agra. 
Elected member, City Board, Mussooric, 1922 ; 
Junior Vice-Chairman a year later; Senior 
Vice-Chairman (1929-1931); Acting Chairman 
(1931); Attended Wembly (1924); Fellow: of 
the Lritish Empfre UMxhibition; Toured 
Kuropean Countries, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924-25);  Hony. Trea- 
suror, All-India Muslim Rajput Conference 
(1918-19), General Secretary, Reception Com. 
mittee; All-India Muslim-Rajput Conference 


(1925); Vice-President of All-India Muslim. | 
Elected Member, United | 
the | 


Rajput Conference, 
Provinces = Legislative Council from 
Bulandshahr District (1926), Member, Public 
Accounts Committee (1923) ; Member, 
Governing Body, the School of Agriculture, 
Bulandshahr (1926-27) ; Secretary, 
Ghananand Memorjal Aided High School, 
Mussoorie (1927-29); President, 
Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29) ; 

’ Charge, Islamia School, Mussoerie (1929-35) ; 


President, Tilak Memorial Library, Mussoorie, ! 


(1925-30); Elected Momber, Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) ;: 
Chief Whip and Founder, United India Party ' 
in the Legislative Assembly; Member, 
Standing Haj Committee of Government of 
India = (1931-34) ; Member, Labour and 
Industry Committee of Government of India, 
(1931-34);  Momber, Standing Finance 
Committee of Govt. of India (1984); Nomi- 
nated Member, Council of State (1936): 
President, Muslim Postal Union, Mussoorie 
(1932-33); President, House Owners’ 
Association, Mussoorie (1936-37) ; Member, 
Executive Board, All-India Muslim 
_ Conference (1930-34) ; Member, Council of All- 
India Muslim League; One of the Founders of 
National Agriculturist Party, United Provinces; 


ALLADIN, KHAN 


Anjuman | 
Manager-in- ; 
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Hereditary Darbari of the Government, 
O.B.E., (1983). Publications: Talime- 
Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind ; Presidential 
Address of Mussoorie Tanzeem; Assembly 
Work. Address : Summer—Devonshire 
House, Mussoorie; Winter—Asrauli Estate, 
Bulandshahr (U.P.) 


ALI, SHAUKAT, M.L.A. b. Rampur State, 10th 


March 1873. KEdue.: M.A.O. Coll., Allgarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept. 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O,. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder = and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-l-Kaaba Society. 
Appointed Member, Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems; travelled In Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslom Conference; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hojaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about Indla and 
Islam In 1933, Address: Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Rampur State, 
U.P. 


BAHADUR AHMED, O.B.E., 


Merchant, born 15th March 1885. "Re -ccived 


distinction of Khan Saheb 1916, Khan Bahadur 
Was 


1926, Order of British Empire 1936, 
member of War Kelle 
Committee and“ Kood 
Stuffs’’ Committee. Diree- 
tor of the Associated Cement 
Co,, Ltd., Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd., the Osman Shahi 
Mills, Lta., the Azam Jahi 
Mills, the Mahboob Shahi 
Gaillbarga Mills, Co., Ltd., the 
Nizam Sugar Factory and 
the Bombay Cyele & Motor 





Co., Seeundcrabad. | Mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board, 
Central Bank of India, 
Ltad., Hyderabad, and H. EK. H. the Nizam's 
State Railways, and member of the 


Secunderabad Cantonment Board. Founder 
of Trust Fund of one lakh of rupees for the 
education of indigent Muslim = children 
in thanksgiving for the reeovery of His 
Imperial Majesty the late King George V(1929), 
The Trustees are the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Prine Minister Hon. Sir ‘T.J. Tasker, 
LC.S., the Revenue Member, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, and Mr. Knan Fazal 
Mohamed Khan, Director of Public Instrue- 
tion. Donated Rs. 10,000 to H. M. King 
George’s Jubilee Fund, and Rs. 10,000 
to H. K. H. the Nizam's Silver Jubilee Fund. 
There are few charitable, philanthropic and 
educational institutions in the Hyderabad 
State with which he is not connected. 
Addresa: Khan Bahadur Ahmed Aladin, 
O.B.E., 72, Oxford Street, ‘Secunderabad, 
Deccan. 
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of Kapurthala, C.I. E, 1.A., M.A. (Oxon.) ;! 
Household Minister " and Commandant, 
State Forces, second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 0. 
5th August 1803. Hdue.: 
Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford ; 


Army during the Great War. 


Honorary Major, Indian 
Army (1930); served as 
Honorary A.D.C. to His 


Kxe ellency the Commander 
in-Chief in India, (1926-30) , 

Statf Officer to ; General 
Gourad, Military Governor, 
during his tour in India winter, 
C.I.E., June 1935. 

BHIMRAO RAMI, M.A; 
PH.D., D.SC., Bar-at-Law; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay Legis. Council. 6. 1803. Adue: 
Satara and Bombay; Gackwar’s Scholar at. 
Columbia University to study Economics and 
Sociology ; did Research in India Office 
Library and kept terms for the Lar at Gray’s 
Inn, Professor of Political Economy, Syden- 
ham Coll. of Commerce, Bombay, 1917; went 
to Germany and joincd Bonn University and 
then London University and took D.Sc. 
in Economics and Commerce; called to the 
Bar, 1923 5; gave evidence before Southborough 
Committee for Franchise, 1918; and Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency 1926; Member 
of the Round Table Conference, London; 
‘1930-32 and Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
1932, Publications: The Froblem of the 
Rupee, Evolution of Provincial Finance in 
British India ; Caste in India, Small Holdings 
and their Remedies, and several pamphiets. 
Address: Raj Griha, Windu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

prea aes dient AYYAR, Rao Bahadur 
Sir C. V., BA., B.L., Retired Judge of the 
a se Court. 6, 1874. Jduc: Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Col- 
lege ;Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law. 
‘Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
‘High Court, in 1808 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; nominated 
member of the Madras Legislative Council, 
March-December 1928; Elevated to the 
Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-19381; First Chairman of the 
Madras Lar Council. Knighted 1934. Address: 
Ananta Sadan—the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, 8. Malabar. 





Paris, 
(1926-29) ; 
AMBEDKAR, Dk. 


Served . 
in France with the Indian, 
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AMARJIT SINGH, MagoR, MAHARAJKUMA | ANDERSON. H. E. THe Rr. Hon. Sir Jonn, P.C. 


G.C.B. (1923), G.C.1.E., Governor of Bengal 
(1932), 6.8 July, 1882. m. Christina (a. 1920) 
3rd d. of the late Andice 
Mackenzie of Edinburgh : 
one 8. one @, Educ. : George 
Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh and 
Leipzig Universities Entered 
the Colonial Office in 1905. 
Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 
1909 ; Secretary of the West 3 
African Currency Com- J 
mittee, 1911; Principal Clerk <3 
in the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912; Secretary to Tnsurance 
Commissioners, 1913; Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917- 19; Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, April 1919; 
Second Secretary, Ministry of "Hea th, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
1919-22; Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 10920. Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
1922 to 1932. Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Order of St. Anne; Commander 
of the Crown of Italy, Address ; Government 
House, Calcutta. 





FREER, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal. b. 12 February 


1871, Edue.: King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 


broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen’s College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913 ; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications: 
“ Christianity and ithe Labour Problem ’”’, 
“North India”, ‘The Renaissance in 
India’’, ‘‘ Christ and Labour’’, ‘* The 
Indian Problem’, ‘‘ Indiansin South Africa "’, 
‘“*To the Students,” ‘' The Drink and Drug 
Evil’. ** Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas”’, 

** Mahatma Gandhi's own Story,” ‘ Mahutma 
Gandhi at Work ", ** Sadhu Sundar Singh, a 
Memoir,” “* What 1 owe to Christ,” “' Christ in 
the Silence.” “fhe Indian Karthquake ” 
and “India and Britain—A Moral Challenge, ”’ 
Correspondent: Manchester Guardian Cape 
Argus, Natal Advertiser, Address; Santi- 
niketan, bolpur, Bengal. 


B.L. (Cal.); M. 
L.A. Pleader. 6. 29 August 1880. m. Yamuna 


(died 1925). Educ: Morris College, Nagpur. 
Teacher, Kashibai Private High School, 


Amravti, 1904-07 ; joined bar 1908 at Yeotmal ; 
Vice-President, Indian Home Rule League 
President, Berar Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930; Joined Civil Disobedience 
Movement ; Ag. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1933 ; Member, Legislative Assembly 
for Berar, 1924- 1926, 1927-1930 and 1935; 
Member, Congress Working Committee, 1924- 
25 and 1931-34; founded Yeotmal District 
Association, 1916: Member, Nehru Committee ; 
Vice-President, Responsivist Party ; General 
Secretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1034; 
Leader, Congress Nationalist Assembly Group, 
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1935; General Secretary, Anti-Communal 
Award Conference Working Committee, 1935. 
Publications: Collection of writings and 
speech (in Mazathi). Address: Yeotmal 
(Berar). 


ANGRE,—CAPTAIN SHRIMANT DHARMVEER 
SARDAR CHANDROJI SAMBHAJI RAO, WAZARAT 
MOAB SAWAI SARKHEL BAHADUR, A.D.C. to 
H. H. Maharaja Scindia, 6. 1896, educated 


tegiars aed Wilson High School, 
eee Bombay; Sardars’ School, 






- Gwalior; Agricultural Ins- 
.° titute, Naini; present 
ay appointment, Huzoor Secre- 

tary, Gwalior Darbar; 
“> previous appointments, 
‘+ Keeper of His Highness’ 
s. Privy Purse, Suba, Master 
yy of Ceremonies, Private Sec- 
gm retary to Hf. H. Maharaja 
ees Sclindia; Publications; 
Adesh, Rajkumaranche Sangopan ani Shik- 
shan, various articles in periodicals and news- 
pepers. Address: Sambhaji Vilas, Gwalior. 


ANNA RAO, OHALIKANI, B.A. (Chemistry) 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines, 6. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, @. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ: 
Presidency College, Madras. Address: 
Bobbili, Vizagapatam District. 


ARCOT, PRINOE OF, NAwas AZIMZAH HIS 
HIGHNESS 818 GHULAM MAHOMED ALI KHAN 
BaHADUR, G.C.I.E. (1917), K.0.1.E. (1909 ). d. 
22 Feb. 1882. 8. father, 1908. Premier 
Mahomedan hobleman of Southern India, being 
the direct male descendant and _ representa- 
tive of the Sovereign Ruler of the Karnatic. 
Educ: His Highness received his preliminary 
education under Mr. J. Creighton and was 
thereafter educated at Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras under C. Morri- 
son, M. A.; Member of Madras Legislative Coun- 
cl1,1901-6; Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13; Membcr of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination ,1916; Presi- 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Presided All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty; 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa: 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 


ARUNDALE, GEORGE Sypnery, M.A., LL.B 
(Cauntab,), D. Litt. (Madras), F. R. Hist 
S. (Lond.). President of the Theosophica: 
Society since June 1934. 6. Surrey, England 
1 Dec. 1878. =m. Rukmini, daughter of Pandit 
Nilakantha Sastri, Madras, 1920. Educ: 
Cambridge University and Continent of Europe. 
Came to India, 1903 and became Principal oi 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, affiliatec 
with the University of Allahabad, and was 
Examiner. both to University and to Govern. 
ment. Inspected and reported on Kashmii 
educationalsystem. For some years Organis: 
ing Secretary for the All-India Home Ruk 
League. In 1917 was interned with Dr. 
Besant under Defence of India Act. In 1917 
appointed Principal of National University, 

dras, which conferred upon him honorary 
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degree of D. Litt., his diploma being signed by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who was Chancellor. 
In 1920 became Head of the Education 
Department of the Holkar State. In 1925 
travelled extensively in Europe. In 1926 
consecrated Bishop of the Liberal Catholic 
Church ; visited Australia, elected General 
Secretary, Theosophical Society, and threw 
himself into various activities fot Australia’s 
development, founding the journal Advance 
Australia and becoming chairman of directors 
of Theosophical Broadcasting Station, 2GB, 
an office held till 1935. In 1929 was a power 
in the Who’s for Australian League, uncom- 
promisingly devoted to Australia’s political 
well being; in a public address designated 
Australia, “’ The Land of the Larger Hope.” 
Visited Kurope and America cvery year from 
1931 to 1934 on lecture tours, Deeply interest- 
ed in Internatioualism, the place of Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national re- 
generation and freedom of Imdia within the 
Empire. Publications: Nirvana, Mount 
Everest, Bedrock of Education, Thoughts of 
the Great, You, Freedom and Friendship 
and Gods in the Becoming. Is a Freeman 
of the City of London, and a member of the 
Worshipful Society of Pewterers. Address 

oe Madras ; 10, Gloucester Place, London 


ASH, HERBERT DUDLEY, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 


Turner Hoare & Co., Ltd. 6.1879, m. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Haileybury College. Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915-17; Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches, Address : C/o Turner 
Hoare and Oo., Ltd., Bombay. 


AZIZ,SYEDABDUL, Barrister-at- Law, ex- Minister 


of Education, Bihar and Orissa. 6, 1885. 
Kduc.: Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B. N. College, Called to the Bar 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Lnrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and of 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded _ the 
Anjuman Islamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club; President, Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage ; interested in the 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 
Several Literary Conferences; returned to 
Provincial Legislature in 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930; leader of the Ahrar 
Party in the Council; Minister of Education 
from January 15, 1934. Address: 
* Dilkusha,’’ Patna, E. I. Ry. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 


AHMED, Kaz Sim, _ Kr. 

(1931); C.1.E., (1925); 0.B.E. (1919); 1.8.0. 
(1917); Khan Bahadur (1906); 9. 7th April, 
(1861); Served in U.P. (cetieatianes di 
Civil Service (1885-1910); .. 
Retired from British Service : 
1911); Revenue Member 
Soun cil of Regency, 
Bharatpur State (1910-13); 
Judicia] Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921); Chief 
Minister, Datia State 
1922); Fellow, Allahabad 
niversity (1905-1921) ; 

Member Senate Agra Uni- 
versity 1931-37; Attache 
to Amir of Afghanistan during his Indian 
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Tour (1906-1907); Officer-in-charge Press 
Camp, Delhi, during Duke of Connaught’s 
visit (1921); Recruiting Medal (1919); 
Has rendered valuable services to the British 
Government during the Great War (mentioned 
in Despatches) and also in Non-Co-operation 
Days (1922-23); and (1930-31); Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925); Member, 
Indian States Opium Committee (1927-28); 
Serving Brother of Order of St, John of 
Jerusalem (1928); Member. Royal Asiatic 
Society, Board of London; Court of Muslim 
University Aligarh, Board of Intermediate 
Education, Rajputana and C.I., Ajmer; 
Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout Commis- 
sioner, Datia State; Vice-President, Red Cross 
Society and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion, Datia; Nawab by the Maharaja of 
Datia ; Granted Jagir by His Highness Datia 
worth Rs. 5,000 a year on the _ occasion 
of his Silver Jubilee (1933). Publications: 
Thirty-four books in Urdu including the Life 
of King George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar ee Address: Datia, Centra] 
India, Clubs: Chelmsford Reform, Simla, 
Jhansi Club and Cricket Club of India, Delhi, 
BABER, SHvuM SHERE JUNG BAHADOOR 
RANA, Compa. General of the Nepales: 
Army, G.B.K. (Hon. Mil.) cr. 1919; K.C.8.1. 
(Hon.) cr. (1919); K.C.1.E. (Hon.) er. (1916) ; 
Hon. Colonel, British Army, (1927). Order of 
the Gurkha Right Hand, lst class (19365); 
b. 27 Jan. 1888; 2nd s. of His late Highness 
Hon. General Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.C.V. 
O., etc., of Nepaland Her late Highness Bada 
Maharani Chandra Lokabhata Laxmi Devi. 
m. (1903), Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi; 28.2 d, 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
(1903-29); Dir.-Genl. Medical Dept., Nepal, 
(1932); was present at the Delhi Coronation 
Durbar, (1903); visited Europe, (1908); was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911); 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War ( Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.8.J., K.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service ; 
received the ist Class Order of the Star of 
Nepal with the title of Supradipta Manyabara, 
(1918); the thanks of the Nepalese Govern- 
ment and a Sword of Honour); European 
War (Waziristan Field Force, 1917) Des- 
patches ; special mention by Commander-in- 
Chief in India and Governor-General in 
Council; the Nepalese Military Decoration 
for bravery; the British War and Victory 
Medals; at Army Headquarters, India, as 
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Mackenna, 1914. Educ: Dunfermline High 
School; Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. 
Joined Punjab Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner 1912; various posts in the 
Punjab 1912-18; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1918; Accountant General, 
Central Provinces 1919 ; Posts and Telegraphs 
1923; Central Revenues 1928; Director of 
Railway Audit 1980; Deputy Auditor-General 
in India 1932. Publications : Official Reports, 
Address; 4, York Place, New Delhi.. 


BADLEY, BRENTON THOBURN (BISHOP), M. A., 


D.D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society; Member, Phi Beta 
Le a Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area. b. May 29 
1876. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Hdue-: 
Philander Smith College, Naini Tal (High 
School); Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A., D.D.; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A.; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.} Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1908; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New. York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
In‘taa and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Chureh) 
May 19.4. Publications: ‘‘ The king of 
a Christian College in India’ (Calcutta) 1906; 
** God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1913; ‘New Etchings of Old India’ (New 
York) 1917; ‘India, Beloved of Heaven’’ 
(New York) 1018; ‘ Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923; ‘’ Indian Church Problems " 
(Madras) 1980; ‘“ The Poller, Throne ”’ 
Madras) 1981; ‘‘ Visions and Victories in 

industan’’ (Madras); 1931 ‘ Warne of 
India’’ (Madras) 1932. Address: 12, 
Boulevard Road, Delhi. 


BAGCHI, SATISOHANDRA, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 


at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. 0. Jan. 1882. Edue.: Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915; Member of the Faculty of Law 
Dacca Uni., 1931; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1981-382; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32 ; 
Asutosh Mukerji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
Addresa: Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


Inspector-General of Nepalese Contingent BAILEY, ARTHUR CHARLES JOHN, King’s 
during Afghan War, 1919 (Despatches Police Medal (1920), C.I. E. meet ; 
GB.E.; India General Service Medal with Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 0. 
Clasp). Represented Nepal atthe Northern 2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 


Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew's College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. Address: Belgaum, M. & 8. 
M. Rly. 

BAIRD, LIect.-GENERAL Sik HARRY BBAU- 
CHaMpe Dovatas, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.LE., 
D.8.0., P.38.C., Croix de guerre (France) with 
poms General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 

astern Command. b. 4th April, 1877. m. 


Command Mancuvres (Attock, Nov, 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost of 
over Rs. 1,00,000. Address: Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, ALEXANDER CAMERON, M.A., 
C.1.E. (1981); Deputy Auditor General in 
India, b. 2nd July 1889. m. Jess Greg 

29 
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Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ. 
Clifton and R.M.C. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal 


Cavalry; Brigade Major, 1.G.C.; A.D.C. to 


G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
1st Corps, B.E.¥.; G.8.0. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
Q0.C. 8th Argyllshire Highlanders; G.O.C. 
75th Inf. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.8., Balu: 
chistan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.0O.C. 
Zhob Brigade ; Commandant 8.0.8. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.O.C. 
Kohat District; G.O.C. Decean District 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 | 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address: Naini ‘Tal, 


BAJPAI, Sir GIRJA SHANKAR, B.A, (Oxon.), 
B.Se. (Allahabad), EK.B.E. (1985), C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922, C.I.E., 5 July 1926, I.C.8.; 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands. 08. 3 
April 1891, Educ.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to 
the I.C.S.in November 1915; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon.V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zeuland to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922; Under- 
Secretary to the Government of (ndia, Dept. 
of Education, Health and Lande 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, June 
1926. Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1980-81; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, Temporary Member of the 
Exccutive Council of H. EK. The Governor- 
General, September 1935 to January 1936. 
Addrsss ; 2, King George’s Avenue, New Delhi. 


BALKRISHNA, Dr. M. A., P#.D., F.8.8.. 
F.R.E.8., F.R. Hist. §8., Principal and 
Prof. of Economics, Rajaram College. 
b, 22nd December 1882. m. Miss Dayaba 
Malsey, B.P.N.A, Educ: Govt. High School, 
Multan, D.A.V. College and Government 
College, Lahore; School of Economics and 
Politics, London. Was Principal and Gover- 
nor of Gurukula University, Haradwar, for 
one year; Vice-Principal for six yeara 
and Professor of History and Economics 
for 11 years. Became Principal, Rajaram 
College, 1922. Chairman, Secondary 
Teachers’ Association; President Technical 
School; Col. Woodehouse Orphanage, 
Shahu D. Free High School; Member, 
State Panchayat. In company with 
Mrs. Balkrishna he took pee in the 
World Fellowshi of Faiths held at 
Chicago in 1933 and visited Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy to study their educa- 
tional aystems and economic conditions. 
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Publications.—{in English) Commercial Rela- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
The Industrial decline in India ; Demands of 
Democracy LN dant ; Hindu Philosophers on 
Evolution ; Shivaji the Great; Indian Cons- 
titution. (In Hindi): seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion. History 
of India (In Marathi), Address: Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 


BALRAMPOR, MAHARAJA 
PRASAD SINGH SAHEB. 06. 2 
m. Nov. 1932, @. of H. H. 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0., D.C.L. (Oxon), ¥F.R.G.8., Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1980-85. 
Address; Balrampur, Oudh. 


PATESHWARI | 
Jan. 1914. 
the late 


BANERJI, SIrR ALBION RAJKUMAR, Kt. (1925) 


1.C.8., 0.8.1. (1921), C.1.H. (1911), 6. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. ; Calcutta University, Ballicl 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
J.C.8.. 1895; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency: Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officlated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded J Class title ‘‘ Ra- 
jamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Kbillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Publications: e 
“Indian Tangle '* (Published by Hutchinson 
& Co.) “‘An Indian Pathfinder ’’ (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd), Address ; c/o Coutts 
and Co., 440, Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


BANERJI, BHABo Natu, M.Sc. (Allahabad) Ph’ 


D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Retired): 
b. 15 August 1895. m. Renuka Devi. Educ: 
>llahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16 and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1920-22. 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1928; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Decr. 1926 to Nov. 1932 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aeroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Road. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct, 1927 to August 1928in connection wi 

aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Royal Metcorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928. Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
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Persian Guif and Mekran’ the first of its 
kind for that region. Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
dight of the airship R. 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship. Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club. Member from 
India on the ‘* Commission de l’application 
do la Meteorologie a’ la Navigation Aérienne ”’ 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1932. 
Publications : The book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran ’’ and other original 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
poten in various Indian and European 
ournals. Address: Bengal. 


BANERA, RAJADHTRAS AMARSINGHJI belongs 


to Udaipur house; born: 2nd August 
1886; Succeeded father 22nd Decem- 
ber 1908; married: the 
sister of Maharaja Surgaja. 
Three sons: Rajkumar 


Partapsinghji (Heir Appar- 
ant) Rajkumar mansinghji 
_) Bat-at-Law, and Rajkumar 
- * Guman Singhji: Rajadhiraj 
‘* is a member of Mahendraj 
: Sabha and Walter § Krit 
Rajput Hitkarani Sabha, 
Udaipur. Area of the 
estate 250 sq. miles. Popu- 
lation: 28,115. Address: 
Banara, Rajputana. 


BANERJI, SuKuMAR, Rat BAHApuR, B.A., 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. 
b. 5& October 1880. m. to Suhasini, 
eldest d. of late Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal 
of QBhukailas Raj. Hdue: St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar: Bengal Police ‘Training 
School; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Culcutta Police in 1902; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Ra Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1031. Appointed Justice of the 
Peace; promoted to Ag. Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, temporarily in 1935, 
retired in 1936. Address: Police Head 
quarters, Lal Bazaar, Calcutta, 


BAPNA, WAZIR-UD-DOWLA, RAt BAHADUR 

Sir S.M., Kt., C.T. E., B.A., B.Sc., LI. B., Prime 

Minister to His Highness the Maharaja ae rear 
i Anan 


wo 
t 








late 
Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur. Educ.: at 
Maharana High School, 
Udaipur, Govt. College, 
Ajmer and the Muir Centra] 
College, Allahabad. For 
about a year practised law 
in Ajmer-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Sessions Judge in the Indore State in Jan. 
1907; in 1908, Law Tutor to H.H. Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao ITI, His Highness’s Second 
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Secretary in (1911) and First Secretary in 
(1913); Home Minister in 1915; retired on 
special ——e in April, 1921; joined 
Patiala State as a Minister ; rejoined Holkar 
State Service as Home Minister, in 1928; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet; Prime Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926; Rai Bahadur, in 1914; 
and C.1.E, in 1931; A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931 ; 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1935. Created Knight in January 
1936. Clubs: Residency and Yeshwant 
Clubs Indore, Address: Baxibag, Indore, 
(Central India). 


BARIA, Mason (HON.) His HIGHNESS MA- 


HARAWAL SHRI SIR RANJITSINBJI, RAJA OF: 
K.C.8.I. (1922). 6.10 July 1886; one s. one 
@. Educ’; Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address;. Devgad 
Baria (Baria State Rly.) 


BARLEE, KENNETH WILLIAM, B.A, (Dublin), 


The Hon. Mr. Justice, Bar-at-Law, I.C.8., 
Judge, Bombay High Court. b. 29 Nov. 1877. 
Educ. : at Warwick School and Dublin Univ.,; 
served in Bombay as Asst. Coll. and Magt. 
and Forest Settlement Officer; Asst. Judge 
and Sessions Judge, Aug. 1906; Under 
Secretary to Govt. Political, Judical, etc., 
Departments, 1911-13; Judicial Asst. to 
Agent to Government, Kathiawar, 1919; 
Judge and Sessions Judge, 1919; Member, 
Legislative Council, 1925; Offg. Addi. 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 1926; Offg. 
Judge, Bombay High Court, 1930, confirmed 
May 1931. Address: ‘* Crissmill’’, Narayan 
Dabholkar Road, Bombay. 


BARNE, Tuk Rr. REV. GEORGE DUNSFORD, M.A. 


(Oxon), C.1.H, (1923), O.B.E. (1819), V.D. 
(192%); Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1932. b. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate 
Akerman. Educ; Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerfelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Princi- 
pal, Lawrence R. Military School, Sanawar, 
1912-1932, Address: Bishopsbourne, The 
Close, Lahore. 


BARODAWALLA, SALRBHOY KanrimJ1, Sheriff 


of Bombay, 1926-27, Landlord and Business- 
man, Chairman, Improvements Committee, 
Municipal Corporation, Bombay. 6. 1884. 
Partner and Financier to the firm of con- 
tractors who constructed the Victoria Ter- 
minus, Bombay Municipality, Falak Numa 
Palace in Hyderabad (Deccan). Bezwada 
Railway and other big constructions, etc. 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1907. Member, Standing Committee of 
the Corporation for more than 9 years and 
its Chairman, 1916-1917. Was made J.P. 
and Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 1008. 
Was more than once Chairman of the War Loan 
Committees. Chairman, Entertainment 
Committee, for British and Indian wounded 


~ Joo" 


BARRY, CHARLES HAROLD, M.A. 
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soldiers. Was awarded certificate of merit BATLIWALA, SoraBJI HormusJi, (B.A. Eng- 


and War Medal for voluntary services. Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Board of Film Censors 
since,1919. Chairman, Markets and Garden 
Committee, 1932-34. Nominated Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1916-1921 
Elected Member, Legislative Assembly, &920- 
1923. Vice-President, All India Muslim 
Federation, 1926. President All-India Muslim 
Hedjaz Conference 1926. Address: Alta- 
mont Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


(Cantab. 
Principal, Aitchison College, Lahore. 6. 17 
Feb. 1905. m. Miss Maclachlan of Lanark, 
Educ. at R. N. C. Osborne, Bradfield College, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 1926-31; In- 


spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33; appointed Principal, 
Aitchison College, 1933. Publications : 


“Gleaming Arches’’, 1029; “ White Sails,” 
1930; “‘ Bridges of Song’’, 1935 (For the 
University of the Punjab). Address: Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore 


BARTHE, Rt. Rev. JEAN MARIE; Bishop of 


Paralais since 1914. 6. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849. Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address; Shem- 


baganur, Madrae Presidency. 


BARUA,Ral!I BAHADUR DEVIOHARAN, B.A.,B.I., 


° 


M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6.1864. Educ.: City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera} 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Barin 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 8 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
ears since 1890. Elected member of the 
ndian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 


BASU, JATINDRA Natu, M.A., M.L.C., Solicitor 


6b. 7 Feb. 1872. m. Sarala Basu (nee Ghosh), 
Hduc.: Hindu School and Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Ivas been a member of the Bengal 
Legis. Council for twelve years between 
1920-1935. Formerly President and now 
Vice-President of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion of India and of the Indian Association, 
Calcutta; leader of People’s Party, Bengal 
Legis. Council, a Delegate from Bengal to 
the Round Table Conferences in England , 
President, Incorporated Law Popioty, Cal- 
cutta ; is connected with several Educational]; 
and Social service organizations, Address : | 
14, Balaram Ghose Strect, Calcutta. 


BATLEY, CrLaupk, A.R.T.B.A., Professor of 


Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects. 6. Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in London up to 1913 and 
in Bombay thereafter. Publications : The 
‘Design Development of Indian Architecture’ 
(in three volumes) and sundry artteles and 
papers both in England and India on 
architectural subjects. Address: School of 
Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 


lish Literature and Latin) b. 21 March, 1878. 
Educ: St. Xavier's School and College, 
Connected with the Cotton industry ; Repre- 
sentative of Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. and 
General Manager of Empress Mills at Nagpur. 
Member of the Court of Nagpur University. 
Has travelled extensively and studied the eco- 
nomic systems of various countries, Publi- 


cations: Contributions on financial and 
economic subjects. Address: C. P. Club, 
Nagpur. 


BEASLEY, Srrk HoracK OWEN COMPTON? 


Kt. cr. 1930, O.B.E., Hon. Mr. Justice Beasley, 
Chicf Justice of Madras since 1929. b. 2nd 
July 1877. m.1909, Evelyn Augusta Atherton 
two s. Educ: Westminster School; Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902; Puisne Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1928-24; a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924-29; served European 
War, 1914-19 ; Western Front 1916-19 (Major 
O.B.E., despatches); Major Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers. Address: High Court, 
Madras. 


BEAUMONT, THE Hon. Sirk JOHN WILLIAM 


FISHER, M.A. (Cambridge); King’s Counsel, 
1930; Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabel Edith. d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Educ. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899. Called to Bar 
Chancery Division. Lieut., R.G.A., 1916-1918. 
Address: ‘“‘Colecherne Court,’" Harkness 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BEDI RAJA, SIR BABA GURBUKSH Sinau, Kt. 


cr. 1916; K.B.E. (1920), C.I.E., 1911; Hon, 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b. 1862. A linea) descendant and of Guru 
Nanak, founder of Sikh religion, now head 
of Snatan Sikhs of N. W. F. Province, Punjab 
and Afghanistan, A Fellow of the Punjab 
and Hindu Universities; was a delegate to 
the Indo- Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. 
Address: Kallar, Punjab. 


BELVALKAR, SHripaD KRISHNA, M.A,, Ph D. 


(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S., late Professor of 
Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona ; at present 
Univ. Professor of Sanskrit and head of the 
Sanskrit Dept., Benares Hindu University 
b. 11 Dec, 1881. Education: Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur and Deccan College, 
Poona and at Harvard, U. 8S. A. Joined 
Bombay Educational Department, 1907. 
Prof., Deccan College, since 1914; onc 
of the pencps founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
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Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference. Reci- 
Pient of Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal and 
Silver Jubilee Medal. Publications ‘‘ History 
of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar” ; Edition 
and translation of Bhavabhuti’s Later 
‘* History of Rama” in the Herdvard Oriental! 
Serics; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof. Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies. Address: 
** Bilvakunja,’”’ Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 


BENJAMIN, VEN. T. KURUVILLA, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922. Kormer- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1928. Publications: (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hcbrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians: 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
*“*Treasury of Knowledge and Family 
Friend.”’ Address: Kottayam. 


BENNETT, GEORGE ERNEST, M.SC., M. Inst. 
C.E., M. 1. Mech, E., M.LE., J.P., Chief 
Enginecr, Bombay Port Trust. 6. 1884. m. 
Frances Sophia Bennett. Hduc.: Stockport 


Grammar School, Manchester University. 
Assistant Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 
1910-1916 Port Engineer, Chittagong, 
1916-1919; Ex. Engineer, Calcutta Port 


Trust, 1919-24: Senior Executive Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1924-26; Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief 
Engineer, 1930, Address : Bombay Port Trust, 
Bombay. 


BENTHALL, SIR EDWARD CHARLES, KT., Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 


gers & Co., Calcutta, since 1929; s of Revd. , 


Benthall and Mrs. Benthall ; b. 26th November 
1893. m. 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son; Hduc: Eton (King’s Scholar), King’s 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies; Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32; Governor, 1928-30; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932,-1936; Vice-President, 1984; President, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932,-1936; Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1931-32; Reserve 
Bank of India; 1935-36, Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931. Address: 
37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 


BENZIGER, THE Most REV. ALOYSIUS MaRy, 


0.C.D., 6. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ.: Frankfort, Brussels; Downside. Came 
to [ndia, 1890 - Bishop of Tabe, 1900; Assistant 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his merits. 
Address : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 


BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. OWEN 


BHAIRUN 


gor 


ALFRED 


ROWLAND, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), 
M.R, C.8. (Eng.), 1.R.C.P. (Lon.), I.MS., 
6. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhimanny 4d. 
of Nellary Ramotti. Educ: at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis, 
Publications : Numerous articles in scientific 
ela Address: Ranchi, Bihar and 
Tissa. 


BEWOOR, GuRUNATH VENKATESH, B.A. (Bom.), 


B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., I.C.8., Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs. 6. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tungatai Mudholkar. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy. 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles: Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, reget 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Address; Delhi and Simla; ‘ Shri Krishna 
Niwas,’’ Poona 4. 


a ary HORMASJ1 JEHANGIR, M.A., D. Litt., 


. C.LE., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co.; 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala. Educ: Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ;_ Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub,: Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920; 
a Visit to Australian Universities, 1923; a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 


SING@HJI BAHADUB, COLONEL 
MAHARAJA Sri Sir, K.C.S.0., Prime Minister, 
Bikaner. 6 15th September 1879. Educ: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Appointment: Com- 
panion to H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
1885 and accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and wasfrom time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Seniot Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreignand Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President 


_ of Council during H. H.’s visits to Europe. 
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Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of | BHATIA, Linur. CoOLONFL SOHAN LAL, M.A., 


Bikaner Fo alace. Badakarkhana | 
Devasthan and Government General Records, | 
and copying dept., Bikaner State. Is Hon. 
Col. of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the Maharaja. Publications : 
Bhairavbilas, Bhairubbinod and Rasikbinod. 
Son and heir: Heroji Sri Ajit Sinhji Sahib 
being educated at Mayo lege, Ajmer. 
Address : Bikaner. 


BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Ral Bahadur, 
Ral Ratan, M.A., LL.B., Dewan, Idar State. 
b. Jan. 1882. m. Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ : Government College, Lahore, and aw 
College, Lahore. Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914; joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914; served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore ; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1981. Address : 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


BHARAT SincH Sant, RAI BAHADUR, 
1913); Rai (hereditary), O.B.E., (1919); 
uja, (1927). &. 15th October, 1881. A 
prominent Zemindar of the 
Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemindari 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in Buland- 
shahar, Meerut, Saharanpur, 
Muzaffarnagar and Morada- ' 
bad Districts. A great 
Shikari and Sportsman and 
a very popular figure of the 
District, now living a retir- 
ed life. The Estate is being 
ably managed by his worthy sons. Sahanpur 
Estate, Dist. Bijnor, U. P. 


. Fort Pal 





BHARGAVA, Ral BAHADOR, PANDIT JAWAHAR 
LAL, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore, 06, 1st Oct, 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Zduc: Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll. and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar; got Durbar 
Medaland War Loan Sanad; acted as Sec 
retary, India War Relicf Fund, The Acroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
was elected member, Puniab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Vice-Chairman, District 
Centre at Hissar. Granted Silver Jubilee 
Medal in 1935. Address; Hissar (Punjab). 


BHATE, GovIND CuruNagI, M.A. (Bom.), 
6. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, Poona, 
from 1895, 1918 and from 1931 to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon College, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 1933. 
Publications: Principles of Economics, Travel 
Series in 10 Volumes; Lectures on Sociology, 
Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philosophy of 
the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi). Speeches 
and Essaya (in English); Kant and Shan- 
karacharya, Sir Walter Scott (in Marathi). 
ac : Willingdon College Post, Dist. 
atara, 


BHAVNAGAR, H. 


BHUTTO, Srr SHAH NAwaz, 


M.D., B. Ch. (Cantab)., F,R.C.P. (London), 
F.R.S.E. (1982) F.C.P.8. (Bombay), M. C. 
(1918), I.M.8., Dean and Prof. of FRYE 


Grant Medical College, Bombay. 0b. 
Aug. 1891. m. Raj. kishorie. KHduc: 
Cambridge Univ., (Peterhouse), and St. 


Thomas’ Hospital, London. Casualty Officer 
and Resident Anssthetist, St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist. Children’s 
Department; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon. Joined JI.M.S. 1917; saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105th Mahratta Light Infantry), 1918; 
appointed Professor of Physiology, Grant 
Medical College in 1920 and Dean in 1925. 
Publications: A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : ‘‘ Two 
Gables”, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


Hl. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF b. 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.8.1., July 
1919. Zduc.: Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1981; married 1931. 
Address : Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 


BHOPAL, H. H. SIKANDER SAULAT NAWAB 


JFTIKHARUL-MULK SIR MOHAMMAD HAMIDUL- 
LAH KHAN, NAWABoOf, G.C.8.T. (1982) G.C.1.E. 
(1929), C.S.I. (1921), C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Sept. 
1894: isthe Ruler of the second most impor 
tant Mohammadan State of India. m. 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Sahiba; succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G.C.8.I., 
G.C.1.E., C.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gauhar-e-Taj- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central Indla. 


RHORE, Sir Josern WILttam, K.C.1.E., C.B.E. 


(1920), C.I.E. (1923), K.C.8.I., Le.8., 
b. 6th April 1878, m, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.%. Educ. : 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Secy., Govt. of Madras, 
1910: Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1910; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919: Seere- 
tary to the High Commer. for India, London, 
1920 ;Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924: and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1925 
to July 1927; Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Dopt. of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-80. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways. 
Address ; National Bank of India, Madras. 


0.B.E. (1919) ; 
K.UH. (1924); C.1.B. (1925); Kt. (1930); 
b, Ist. March, 1888. Educ. - Sind Madressah 
and St. Patrick High School, Karachi; was 
Minister for Local Self-Government, Bontbay, 
till March 1936, which he resigned on account 
of separation of Sind. President, District 
Local Board and was M.L.C., Bombay Council ; 
Chiirmin, Co-operative Bank, District 
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Larkana ; and Chairman, Bombay zrovael BINDA 


Simon Committee; Zemindar, Landlord an 
President, Sind Mahomedan Association ; 
Delegate, Round Table Conference; Member, 
old Imperial Council; Leader, Muslim Party 
in Bombay Council; President, Sind Azad 
Conference, Address: Muslim Colony, Britto 
Road, Karachi, 


BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETIZE, B.A., 
b. 18 September 1864. Educ, > Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921, Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 


BILLIMORIA, Dr. RustomMJt BOoMONJ!, 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1909), J.P. Educ: 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anatomy. rig vibe 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907; resigned 1910; Lord Reay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1910-1913 ; 
has been Hon. Bacterfologist to the Parsee 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital; 
acted as Hon. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr. Bahadurji’s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1910 till he resigned ; Hon. Physician, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University, in Bacteriology and in Medicine ; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subsequently 
removed to Panchgani. Was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Goki Medal in June 1936. 
Address : Wassiamal Building, Grant Road, 
Bombay. — 


BILLIMORIA, Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, | 
KT, (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
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Saran, B.A., RAt BAHADUR 
Divisional Durbari, (Rais) and Landlord, 
Lahore. Born on the 7th March 1898. Head 
of the firm of Messrs. Dinanath Sheopershad. 
Treasury Contractor to the picrevepssenes: 
(1) Government Postal ’ 3 » ua 
Department ; (2) North _.. 
Western Railway; (3): *: 
Imperial Bank of India. 
Managing Director, Kangra 
Valley Slate (Co., Ltd. . 
Director-Murree Brewery: ° 
Co., Ltd., Lahore Industries | 
Limited, Ambala Wectric 
Supply Co. Ltd. ; Executive Fe 

Committee member, Nor- bie 
thern India Chamber of Commerce ; Member 
of the Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab; 
The Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Financial Secretary, Sanatan Dharma College 
Society ; Vice-President, Sanatan Dharma 
Sabhah * Executive Committee Member, Pro- 
vincial Hindu Sabhah; MHony.. Treasurer, 
Provincial Girl Guides Association. Elected to 
the New Punjab Legislative Assembly from 
the Commerce & Industry Constituency, 1937. 








BIRLA, GHANSHYAM Dass, Millowner, Merchant 


and Zamindar. b. 1891; Managing Director 
of Birla Brothers Ltd., Member of Council, 
Benares Hindu University ; President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 10924; 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce, 1929; Member, Indian Fiscal 
Commission; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council; Member, Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1930; Employers’ delegate to 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
1927; Member, Second Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930, Address: Royal Exchange 
Place, Calcutta, 


and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. b. 27 BIRLEY FRANK, D.G.M. (1915), M.L.C. 


July 1877. m. Jerbai, d@. of Bhicaji N. Dalal 


(1906). Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 


of the Cit of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee , Vicc- President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of Indla Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commercein Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trustee, N. M 
Wadia Charities, The Parsi Panchayat Fund. 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt. 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 

ege of Commerce, Bombay; co-opted 
in 1984 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of Dufferin Fund, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dist. Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Freemasonry in India ; 
is the Grand Superintendent of the Dist. 
Grand Royal Chapter in India and founder 
- and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace, 
(E.C.) ; pppolned Sheriff for 1935. Address: 
18, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. | 


Director, Best & Co., Ltd., Madras, 6. 6th 
July 1883. m. Evelyn Clifton of Perth, W. 
A, Joined Best & Co., Ltd., Madras in 1909. 
Address ; C/o Best & Co., Ltd., Madras. 


BISHAMBER Dass Jay, I.., O.B.F., Rais 


Banker, Land-Lord, M.E.S., P.W.D. and 
Railway Conrtactor and Managing Director 
of E. B. f. Manufacturing 
Corporation :-~Re tired 
from Public Health De- 
partment in 1936. Son of 
late L. Mangi Lall Shroff, 
Banker to the Royal 
Artillery Units 1869 to 
1890 who rendered excel- 
lent services to His 
Majesty’s Army by supply- 
ing ration to the forces 
during the Kabul War of 
Seah ee 1880 and was awarded tes- 
timonials by British Officers. <A very active 
member and organiser of several charitable 
and social institutions, takes a very active 
part in Rural Uplift; rendered excellent 
services during plague of 1909-1910 and 1910- 
1911 for which sanads together with purses 
were awarded by 0. A. Barron, Esqr., C.1.E., 
I.C.8.also by Lt.-Col. H.C. Beadon. Awarded 
O.B.E., (Medal) 1936. Address; 7, Darya 
Gunj, Delhi, 
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BISWAS, CHARU CHANDRA, C.I.E. (1981) y.8. BLANDY, EDMOND NICOLAS, B.A. (Oxon.) 3 


of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court. b. Apri) 21, 1888.m Sm. Suhasini 
Biswas d. of Mr. §.C. Mallick. Edue: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon Law College, 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18,1910; 
Advocate, November, 1924; Vice-President, 
Bar-Association, Calcutta High Court; 
Ordinary Fellow, Calcutta University, and 
Member of the Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1926, member of Dacca Board of Se- 
condary Education, 1921-22, 1928-29 and 
1934-35; Examiner and Paper-Setter, Arts 
and Taw, Calcutta University; Pro- 
fessor, University Law College, 1913-21 ; Com- 

migsioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
' again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation Since 
125; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust, | 
Bince 1926; President, Saroj Nalini Datt 
Mcmorial Association, Bengal, for Women’s 
Welfare Work, Founder Secretary, South Sur- 
birban (now Asutosh) College, 1916-21; Vice- 
President, South Suburban School, Main 
and Branch; President, Sir Romesh Mitter 
Girls’ School, Member of Governing 
Bo lies of Presidency College, Asutosh College, 
Vidyasagar College, Deaf and Dumb 
School; Secretary, Calcutta Blind School, 
Member of Committee of Management of 
“Indian Association for Cultivation of Science ; 
Membcr of Committee of Indian Association, 
and of Council of National Liberal Federation; 
Elected Member of Leg. Assembly from Cal- 
cutta Urban Non-Mahomedan Constituency 
1930-1934, Wasa delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committecin London at the invitation of His 
Majesty’s Government, June-August, 1933, 
Substitute Delegate from India to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Gencva, 1936. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court (1937.) | 
Address: 58, Puddopukur Road, Bhow- ! 
anipore, Calcutta. 


BLACKWELL, THE HON. Mr. Justick, CECIL 
PATRICK, M.B.E. (Mil, Div. 1919); High 
Court Judge, Bombay. b. 8 November 1881. 
m. to Marguerite Frances, eldest d. of the 
late J. A. Tilleard, M. V.0O,. Educ: Blackheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School; Hollier Greek Scholar, Univ. College 
London, 1901; Classical Exhibition, Wadham 
College, Oxford 1901; Ist Class Classica. 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Littl 
Hum. 1905; 3B. A. 1905; Secretary of 
Oxford Union Society, 1904; Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, Bobbili, 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Circuit; Lieut T. F. 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war; 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1926. 
Address ; ** Rylstone ” Pedder Road, Bombay. 


BLAKISTON, JoHN FRANCIS, Director-General 
of Archwology. 6. 21 March 1882, Educ. 
Wellington College, England. Architect, 
entered Archeological Survey of India, March 
1911; Military Service 1915-1919; France, 
1917-18, Address: New Delhi and Simla. 


BLASCHECK, AkTHUR Davin, 


BOBBILE, 


Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, 6. 81st July, 1886, 


m Dorothy Kathleen (nee Marshall). 
Educ: Clifton and Balliol. Asst. Magte. 
and Collr., Dacca, 1910; Sub-Div. 


Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca, 1912; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918 ; Under Secretary, Finance Dept. Govt. of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 1916; 
Addl. Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917; 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc.,and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922; Magte. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 1933 C.1.E 
1933; Offg. Chief Secretary, Government of 
Bengal 1934-35 7 months, ditto 1936 4 months 
onleave. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Occ. Munich, (1910). 
Inspector-General of Forests to the Govt. 
of India. b. 16th Jan. 1879. m. Helen 2nd d. 
of the Jate C. Usborne of Berkshire. Educ. 
Felsted School; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1900; Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929; Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Govt. of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930. Ad- 
dress ; Dehra Dun, U.P. : 


, BLUNT, LESLIg, Solicitor. 6. 29 Dec. 1876. m. 


Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Educ.: Rugby. Senior partner in 
Craigie Bjunt and Caroe. Address: 40, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


BOAG, GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. (Cambridge), 


C.L.E. (1928), C.8.1. (1936), LC.S., Secretary 
to the Government of Madras. 6. November 12, 
1884, Edue > Westminster (1897 to 1903), and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I.C.S, in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 


RAJA SAHEB MEHARBAN-I- 
DostaN Raga Rao SRt RAMA KRISHNA 
RANGA RAO BAHADUR, M. L..C., of Kirlampudi 
Estate, in East Godavari District. Second 
son of the late Maharaja sreecmgpe 
Sir V. S. Ranga Rao 
Bahadur, G.C.1. E.,C.B.E., 
of Bobbile. 6. 29th August 
1892, Educ: Privately. 
Lieutenant in the Army 
during the War. A 
man of very liberal and 
advanced views, in all 
matters of religious, social 
and political importance. | ; 
Established a School and - 

a Sugar Factory in his Estate and presented 
a Swimming Bath, called ‘*The Royal 
Swimming Bath” to the Madras City. Travelled 
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throughout India, Europe and went round BRABOURNE, H. E. Lord, 


the world once. Married in 1912. Has two 


sons and a daughter, Address: Bobbile, 
Madras Presidency. 
BOILEAU, COLONEL COMMANDANT Guy 


HAMILTON, C.B. (1919), C.M.G. (1917), D.S.C. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson.) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895; China, 1899; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 


BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir JEHANGIR BOMONJI, 
KT. (1934), B.A., LL.B., J.P. (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant. b. July 1868. Educ.: St. 
Xavier’s and Elphinstone College. Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C. Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
business to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919; 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929; Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J. J.and other Hospitals ; 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion on the Board of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute and on the Board of 
Port Trust and President of Corporation, 
President of Corporation, and First Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931-32. Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Magistrate, Delegate, Parsi Chief 
Matrimonial Court, Director of several 
Joint Stock Companies. Address: Sca View, 
Warden Road; Bombay. 


BRABOURNE THE LAbyY, 





BRADFIELD, ERNEST 
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5th Baron 
and 4th Baronet. 
RUDOLPH KNATCHBULL), 
Governor of Bombay 
Governor-designate Bengal 
of St. J. b, 8th May, 1895. 
8. Father 1933. m.1919 
Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne y. ad, of 6th 
Marquess of Sligo. Educ. 
Wellington Coll. and 
R.M.A. Woolwich. Served 
European War, 1915-18 
In R.A. and R.A. F.(M.C. 
Despatches thrice). M. P. 
(U) Ashford Division 
Kent 1931-83. Parlia- 
mentary Private Secre- 
tary to Secretary of State for Indla 1932-33. 
Heir: S. Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatch- 
bull & 11 Feb. 1922. Address : Government 
House, Bombay. 


(MICHAEL HERBERT 
G.C.L.E., M.C., 
since 
1937. 


1933, 
K.G. 





is the third 
daughter of the sixth 
Marquess of Sligo (who died 
in ¥ebruary 1935) and sister 
of the present Marquess. 
She was born in May 1896. 
She marricd in 1919 and has 
two sons, the Honourable 
Norton Michael Cecil Knat- 
chbull, 6. 11th February 
; 1922, and the Hon. Joho 
ae Ulick Knatchbull, b. 9th 
eee: November 1924. Address: 
Government House, Bombay. 
WILLIAM CHARLES, 
M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. (1918); C. 1. E. 
(1928), Surgeon-General, Government of 
Bombay. 6. May 28, 1880. m. Margaret 
Annie Barnard. Educ: King Edward’s 


BOMBAY, Bisnop of, See Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. echoen ge ee tp oer i) pelo 
an 3st. Bartholomew’s ospita ondon. 

BOSE, Sm JAGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. er. 1917  ‘dddress = Poona. u 


C.LE., 1903; C.S.1., 1911; M.A, (Cantab.)» praHMACHARI, Sir Upendra Nath, Kt., 


D.Sc. (Lond.); LL.D., F.R.8., Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ.: Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegateto International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europeand America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Former Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
£lectro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 


J and II; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. | 
III and IV ; The Ascent of Sap; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism | 


of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address: 
Bose Institute, Calcutta. 


Cr. 1934; Rai Bahadur, cr. 1911; Kaiser-i- 
Hind (Gold), 1924; M.A., M.D., Ph.D, F.B.A. 
8.B., Professor of Tropical Medicine, Carm i- 
chacl Medical College, Calcutta; Physician 
Chittaranjan Hospital, Caleutta; Consulting 
Physician ; Research Worker; President, 
Indian Scicnce Congress, 1986; President, 
Indian Chemical Socicty, Calcutta, 1936 ; 
President, Indian Committce, International 
Society for Microbiology; Vice-President, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; Vice- 
President, Physiological Society of India ; 
Hony. Vice-President, Indian Association for 
the Cultivation of Science ; President, Society 
of Biological Chemists, India; Head of the 
Dept. of Bio-Chemistry, University College 
of Science, Calcutta; Chairman, Board of 
Industries, Bengal; Founder, Brahmachari 
Research Institute, Caleutta; Hony. Vice- 
President, Indian Red Cross Society; Vice- 
President, National Institute of Scicnces of 
India ; Member, Court of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore; Member, Sanitar 

Board, Bengal; Fellow, University of Cal- 
cutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London; Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, London; Hony. 
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Fellow, State Medical Faculty of Bengal; 
Fellow, National Institute of Sciences of India; 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society. 6. 7th June 
1875. m. 1898, Nani Bala Devi; two s., two 
d. Educ: Hughli College, Bengal; Presidency 
College and Medical College, Calcutta. Tea- 
cher of Materia Medica, Dacca Medical 
School (1901); Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
bell Medical School, Calcutta (1905-23); 
Coates Medalist and Winner of Griffith Me- 
morial Prize, Calcutta ha ae Minto 
Medalist, Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene; Sir William Jones Medalist, 
Royal Asiatic Socicty of Bengal; Research 
Worker under Indian Research Fund 
Association (1920-26); Discovercr of utca 
Stibamine—an organic antimonial for the 
treatment and prophylaxis of kala-azar; 
Physician, Medical College Hospitals, Calcutta 
(1923-27); President, Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (1928-29) ; Secretary, Medical Section, 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal for several 
years ; President, Medicaland Vetcrinary Re- 
search Section, Indian Scicnce Congress (1930 
and 1933); Member, Council of Tropical Medi- 
cine, International Congress of Medicine, J.on- 
don (1913) ; President Indian Provincial Medi- 
cal services Association (1929-32); Formerly 
member, Provincial Malaria Committee, 
“ Bengal; Formerly Member of the Council of 
Medical Registration of Bengal, Formerly 
Member, poeernine Body of the State Medical 
Faculty of Bengal: Studies in Hemolysis ; 
Kala-azar in Dr. Carl Mense’s Handbuch der 
Tropenkrankhciten ; Treatise on Kala-azar ; 
Numerous articles in the Indian Journal of 
Medical Rescarch, Indian Medical Gazette, 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic 
Socicty of Bengal, Journal of the Indian 
Chemical Socicty, Bio-chemical Journal, 
British Medical Journal, Lancet, Journal of 
Tropical Medicine & Hygienc, Journal of Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics 
Americun Journalof Tropical Medicine, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Socicty of Tropical Medi- 
cine, & Hygiene, Indian Journal of Medicine, 
Calcutta Medical Journal, Transactions of the 
Far astern Association of Tropical Medicine, 
‘Yomptes Rendus Congress International de 
Medicine Tropicale et D’ Hygiene, Caire- Egypt 
(1928) subjects including chemistry and 
chemotherapy of organic antimonials, chem- 
istry and chemotherapy of quinoline 
compounds, kala-azar, dermal Ieishmanoid, 
malaria, black-water fever, influenza, he- 
molysis, anopheles. Address: 82/3, Corn- 
wallis Street and 19, London Street, Calcutta 


BRAY, SiR EDWARD Hoaa, Kt., er. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanfers, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquartera, 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, ist Bt. KHduc.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge Address: 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 


BBRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lucas, M.A. 
Glas,), B.A. (Oxon), C.I.E. 1923, Indian Civil 

rvice, 6. 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Bduc,: Irvine, Roya) Academy, Glasgow 


BRAYNE, FRANK LUGARD, 
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University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.8,, Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20, 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-28 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Finaucia] Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1931-32 ; also Army Department, 1928; 
Retrenchment Officer, Government of India, 
1931; Chairman, Sind Conference and on 
special duty in the India Office, 19382; 
Secretary to Indian Delegation to Monetary 
and Economic Conference, 1933. Address -: 
India Office, London. 


M.C. (1918), 
Commissioner, Rural Reconstruction, Punjab. 
b. Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920, 
Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19, 
M.C.1918. Publications : Village Upliftin India 
tees) ; Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 

niv. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Boy Scout 
in the village; Pits; A scheme of Rural 
Reconstruction ; (Uttar Chand Kapur Lahore 
1931), Socrates persists in India and The 
Indian and the English village (Oxford 
University Press) 1932. Village Dynamo 
(R. 8. M. Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore) 1934 ; 
Rural Reconstruction--A Note, Government 
Press (Lahore, 1934); Socrates at School 
(Oxford Press) 1935. *‘ Lecture Notes 1936)’’ 
Address: Tahore Punjab; and The Glebe 
Ashill Norfolk. 


BKAYSHAY, Sir MAURICE WILLIAM, Kr. (1934), 
1. E. 


M.Sc. (Leeds), A.M. Inst. C.B., M 
(ind) Agent, B. B. and C. I. Ry. 6. 7 March 
883. Educ: Ripon Grammar School, 
1895-1900, and Leeds University, 1900-1903. 
Training in Royal Dockyard Chatham, 
1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. lingineer, Indian 
P.W.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. Engineer, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-00; Assistant 
and Executive Engineer under Sir Robert 
Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1900-15; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17; 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18: Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, B. B.& C.1. Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929. 
Agent, B. B.& C. I. Railway, 1932; Offg. 
Chief Commissioner, Railway Board 1933 
and 1945. Address: Bombarci, Altamont 
Road, Bombay. 


BROOMFIELD, ROBERT STONEHOUSE, Mr. 


JUSTICE, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. b. 1 Dec. 1882. m. 
Mabel Louisa nee Linton. Educ; City of 
London Schooland Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905; 
Judge, High Court, November1929. Address: 
Murrayfield, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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BROWN, THE REV. ARTHUR ERNEST, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist). b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
dg, of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. ZHduc..: Stationer’s Com- 
any’s School, London; nage aber School, 
th (1895-1901), Trinity Hall, Cambridge | 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- | 
kura in January 1905; became Principal | 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta} 
University, 1921; General Superintendent, | 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Chair- 
man, Bankura Municipality, 1934. Publi- 
cation; Translation from Bengali of ‘“‘ The 
Cage of Gold’’ by Sita Devi. Address: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 


BUCK, Sm EpWwARD JOHuN,O.B.E. (1918),C.B.E.. 
(1918) Kt. (June 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), : 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co. 6, 1862; m. | 
Annie Margaret, d. of late General Sir R. M. ; 
Jennings, K.C.B. Educ. : St. John’s College. : 
Hurstpierpoint. Was in businessin Australia. | 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of; 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec.,’ 
Executive Committee “‘Our Day” in India| 
1917-28. Publication: ‘‘ Simla, Past and. 
Present”? (two Editions). Address: Simla. 


BUNDI, H. H. Mawarao RAJA, SiR RAGHUBIR 
SincHsr BaHapor, G.O.8.1., 1919; 
er. 1897, G.C.LE. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O: er. 
1911; 6. 26 Sept. 1869, S. 1889. Address : 
Bundi, Rajputana, 


BURDON, Sim _ — ERNEST, _ B.A., Oxon ; | 
K.C.1.E., (1934) C.I.E. (1921); C.S.I. (1926) |; 
Knighthood (1931) ; Auditor-General in India, | 
6. 27 Jan. 1881. m. Mary (died 1934) | 
ad. of Rev. W. Yairweather, D. D.| 
Dunnikier, Manse, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Hduc.) 
Edinburgh Academy; University College, : 
Oxford (Scholar). Entered Indian Civil Service, ! 
1905; Financial Under-Secretary to Punjab: 
Government, 1911, and to Government of | 
India, 1914; Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian | 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19; Financial, 
Adviser, Military Finance, Govt. of India, | 
Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of i 
Imperial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre-° 
tary to Government of India, Army Department 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922-26; 
Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927-29. Address: Simla and New Delhi. 


BURDWAN, Smm Bisay CHAND MAHTAB 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR OF, G.C.I.E., 
er. 1924, K.C.8.I.c7.1911, K.C.LE. er. 1909, 
T.0.M., er. 1909 ; F.B.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1., 
F.N.B.A., M.R.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. 6. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, assuming charge 
of zemindari, 1903; two s. two d. Burdwan | 
the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
rst in wealth and importance among the 


| 
K.C.S.1, | 
\ 
| 
| 
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great Bengal zemindaris. Has _ travelled 
much in India; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Li gislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council- 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-24: Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April 
1924; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25; & nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the Frecdom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1931 
and 1912; President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial CaJ- 
cutta since 1914; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Neception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalce Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. Publications: Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour); Meditations ; 
The Indian Horizon; etc. Heir; Maharaja- 
dhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab, 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate 1930-36 and again Dewani Raj 
from Dec. 1936; Private Secretary to the 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conference, London, 1926 6. 14 July 1905. 
Address: The Palace, Burdwan Bijay 
Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. P., etc. 


BURLEY, Dr. GEORGH WILLIAM, Wh. Ex,; 


1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921; 
D.8c.(London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.I.E., 1023; M.A.S. Mech.E., 1026; 
M. BR. 8S. T. (1929), Principal and 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay. b. 1885..m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Educ..: Sheffield University College 
and Shefficld University (Applied Science De- 
peene: Asst. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
?ower Co., Engineering Research Student, 
Shefficldr University ; Lecturer in Engineerin 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Too 
Research Departments, Sheffield University; 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College. Publication: 
(Books) Lathes: their construction & Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools: Machine an 
Fitting Shop Practice: paged pri and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Los haga? and Metallurgista ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
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Articles > Upwards of 200 on various Engi: 
neering subjects in the Technica] Press of 
England, America and India. Address: 
V. J.T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


BURNS, WILLIAM, D.Sc. (Edin.),1 .4.8., Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. 0b. July 
06,1884. m. Margaret lorrest Aitchison, 1912. 
Fduc,: Edinburgh University. Reading 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907-8. 
Indian Agricultural Service, Economic Bota- 
nist to Bombay Government 1908-1933 
Principal, Poona Agricultural College (in 
addition ) 1922-1933. Joint Director of 
Agriculture 1028-27. Publications : Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Study 
papers. Address: Poona. 


BURT, Six BRYCE CHUDLEIGH, KT., (1936) 
C.1.K., M.B.E., B.Sc. (Lond.), I.A.8., 
Agricultural Expert, Imperia] Council of 
Agricultural Research, Since 1929 A.G, 
Vice-Chairman, 0b, April 29, 1881. m. 
1906, Educ. : Univ. Coll,, London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Centra] Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28: Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Officiated as Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, June 1933, 
Aug, 1933, Octr. to Decr, 1934 and from 


Octr. 1, 1935, Address: 1, York Road, 
New Delhi and Middle Lands, Simla, 
BYRAMJ EE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 


(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsectte, 6. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. Educ.; 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1903-1915; 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914; Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924; Member, Govt. of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisoners. 
1924; Chairman, Byramjee Jecjeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution ; President, 82nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Ploneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
of the Governor’s Hospital Fund, Bombay: 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay and Vice- 
President, Society for the Protection of 
Children in Western India. President, 
Bombay Boy Scouts Local Association, 
Address : The Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay. 


BYRT, ALBERT HENRY, Special Correspondent 
for Times of India, Daily Mail and Morning 
Post, in Delhi and Simla, 6, 18 March 1881, 
m. Dorothy Muriel, only d. of Mr. and Mrs. 


CALDER, CHARLES 
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Thorne, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
one 8., two ad, Educ.: Privately; Articled 
to editor, Bath Chronicle and _ after- 
wards went to Surrey Advertiser. Joined 
editorial staff of Times of India 11 June 
1904: Assistant Editor 1911, Correspondent 
at Government of India headquarters since 
1923, Acting Editor. October 1926-February 
1927, Address: Imperial Delhi Gymkhana 
ome New Delhi and United Service Club, 
Simla, 


Stafford 


CAIRNS, JaMEs, C.I.E., O.B.E., M.A., M.B., Ch- 


B. (Glas.),D.P.H. (Camb.), D.T.M. &H. (Eng.)> 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North 
Western Railway. b. 12th July 1885. Educ. : 
University of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow; Asst. to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University ; 
Resident Physician, Ruchil] and Knightswocd 
Hospitals, Glasgow; Sanitary Officer, 34th 
Gencral Hospital ; Major K.A.M.C. (Temp.) ; 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality; 
Principal Medical and Health Officer, G.I.P. 
Railway, Major, Auxiliary Force Medica} 
Corps and Commander, Venerable Order of 
St. John. Address: C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, Lahore. 


CALCUTTA, BisHor OF, Most REV. Foss WEsT- 


coTT, D.D. 0b. 23 October 1863, 8, of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Edue.: Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the 8. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ccylon, 1919. 
Address: Bishop's House, Calcutta, 


CUMMING, B.Sc. (A. 
¥.L.S. Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta. 6. 3 Dec. 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d.of James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ..: Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen ; University 
of Aberdeen; Northof Scotland College of 
Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanisches 
Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hochschule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta; Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Publications : Various Reports and 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India. Address: Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 


CAMBATA, SHIAVAX CAWASJEE, J.P., Justice 


of Peace and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the City of Bombay. Honorary Magis- 
trate, Andheri. Chairman of the Versova 
Beach Sanitary Committee. President 
Society of Honorary Magistrates of the Bom- 
bay Suburban District. Delegate to the 
Parsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay. Member 
of the Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
several other public bodies and commercial 
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associations. Managing Director of Shiavax CHAMAN LALL, 


C. Cambata & Co., Ltd., Bombay. Director of 
the Hirdagrah Collieries, Ltd., Director of 
severa] othcr wellknown commercial firms, 
etc. Merchant, Government and Railway 
Contractor. A pioneer in the Central Pro- 
vinces Coal Industry. Member of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, Address: Cook’s Building, 
324, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
CAMPBELL, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE ARCHIBALD, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. 0. 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.1., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Educ.: Harrow and Pembroke Coll,, 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chicf Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918; Addl, 
Judge, High Court, 1921; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAROE, CEcIL NIELS, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor. 6, 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.; Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address: 4, Pali Hill, 
Bandra. 

CASSELS, GENERAL SiR ROBERT ARCHI- 
BALD, G.C.B. (1933), ©.8.1, 1.8,0., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army in India since 
Nov. 1935. 6.15 March 1876, m. Miss F. HK, 
Jackson (1904) ; Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia, Com- 
manded YVPeshawar District, 1923-1927 ; 
Adjutant-General in India, 1928-29 ; A.D.C, 
Gencral to the King, 1929-33 ; G@. O. (.-in-C., 
Northern Command, India, 1930-34. Adress; 
Simla and New Delhi. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, 0.C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahere, since March 1928. 0. 1889. 
Belgium. £duc,: Seraphic School, Bruges, 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India 1920. 
Address: 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


CHAIN SINGH, Rao BaHapur, M.A., LO 


.B., ; 
F.R.E.S,, Thakur of Pokaran in Jodhpur State | C 


and Taluqdar of Ralpur (District Rae Bareli), ' 
Oudh. 06. 5th February 1889. Educ. Canning 
Yollege, Lucknow and Muir Central College, 

Allahabad. Was = awarded the Victoria 

Jubilee Medal as best man of the year at the 

M. A, Examination of the Allahabad Univer- 

sity, Enrolled Allahabad High Court Har, 

1911. Joined Jodhpur State Service as Judge, 

tourt of Sardars, 1911-1922. Puisne Judge, | 
Chief Court, 1922-1927. Chief Judge, Chief: 
Court, 1927-1929. Minister in charge of| 
Justice and Education Government of Jodhpur j 
since 1929. Acting Chicf Minister, Government 

of Jodhpur in 1934, Also President of the 

Jodhpur State Soldiers’ Board and Jodhpur 

Branch of the Red Cross Society. Member, 

Governing Bodics of the Agra & Benares 

Hindu Universities. Presided over the Tenth 

All-India Education Conference held in Delhi 

in December 1934. Leader of the Indian 

Delegation to the World Education Conference 

held in Oxford in August 1935. Made an 

extensive tour of the European Continent 

during 1935. Vice-Chairman of the Servants 

of India Insurance Company, New Delhi. 

Title of Rao Sahib conferred in 1922; Title 

of Rao Bahadur conferred in 1928, 
sons, Address: ‘“‘ Pokaran House, Jodhpur’’ 
and ‘‘ The Fort, Pokaran. ”’ 
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DiwaN, ex-M.L.A. 0. 
1892. Educ.:at Convent Muree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Joined the 


Middle Temple in 1910; finished his Bar 
Final in 1914 ; took Honours Degree, in Juris- 
prudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 1917 ; 
returned to India in 1920; joined the staff 
of the Bombay Chronicle as Asstt. Uditor ; 
founded the All-India Trade Union Congress 
in 1920. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1923-30. Founder of the defunct the Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) ; Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confce., Geneva, 
1925 ; Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confce., Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931; resigned from the Legis. Assembly, 
1930 on Tariff issue; President, various 
Unions of railway men, postmen and __ tele- 
graph men; seceded from All-India Trade 
Union Congress and as Chairman of seces- 
sionists helped to found All-India Trade Union 
Federation : Labour Delegate, International 
Labour Conference Bureau, 1932, Member, 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1937), Publi- 
caution : ‘* Coolie’ or the Story of the Capital 
and Labour in India.’’ Address: Lahore 
(Punjab). 


CHAMNEY, Lt.-Cot. Henry, C.M.G., 1900; 


Principal, Police Training College, Surdah, 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow. m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barnewal!l (d. 1908): sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston; 2nd, 1918, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 


HANDAVARKAR, VITHAL NARAYAN, Vice- 


Chancellor of Kombay University, oldest 
8. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavar- 
kar, B.A. (Cantab.); Maths. Trip. Pt. I. 
(1909); Nat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1911) ; Hist. 
Trip. Pt. II. (1912); Barrister-at-Law of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1918; Assistant, N. Sirur & Co., 
Cotton Mill Agents. b. 26 Nov. 1887, m. 
Vatsalabai, 3rd d. of Rao Saheb M., V. Kaikini 
of Karwar (N. Kanara. Edue.: Aryan E. 8. 
High School and Elphinstone High School; 


Elphinstone College, Bombay; and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


July to October 1915; joined the firm of 
N. Sirur & Co., 1920; Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926; re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932; Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1929-30; Chairman, 
Revenue Committee, 1930-31; Mayor of 
Bombay, 1932-33. Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Bombay since April 1983. Elected Deputy 
Chairman, Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
March 1935 ; Chairman in 1936. Address : 41, 
Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


Has four CHARANJIT SINGH, THE Hon’BLE RAJA 


(1982), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family; Member, Council of 


gio 


State. Durbar, 1903; 


Coronation, 1911; 
- Durbar, 1911. 


b. 1883. 8. of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh. Hduc.: Jullunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore; Govt. College, Lahore. Address: 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick; 
Simla, 8. W.; 5 Mansingh Road, New Delhi, 


CHARKHARI, H. H. MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
SIFAHDAR-UL-MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH JU DkO. BAHADUR. b. Jan. 19038, 8. 1920. 
Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 


CHATTERJEE, Sir ATUL CHANDRA, G.C.I.E. 
(1938), K.C.S.I. (1980), K.C.I.E. (1925). 
Member of the India Council, 1931-1936. b. 24 
Nov. 1874, m. 1 Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.H., M.A., D. 

c., Bar-at-Law. Edue.: Hare School and 
Presidency Coll, Calcutta, and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; First in Hist Caleutta B.A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh); Firstin Hst I.C.8. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.8., 1897 ; served in U.P. 
Special inquiry intoindustriesin U. P., 1907- 
08; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919; Govt. of India 
Polegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 

~ 1924-1933 ; (President, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 1925; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committec 
of tne League of Nations; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921: Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-24. High Commissioner 
for India in London, 1925-31. Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1932; Director, Central Exchange 
Bank of India, London. Publications: Note 
on the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909). Joint author of ‘Short History of 

‘Indla.”” Address: 'The Athenacum, Watcrloo 

Place, London, 8.W. 1. 


CHATTERJEE, Sisrr CHANDRA, M. D. (Edin.) 
M.R.C.P. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Univ. Edin.) ; 
Chief Medical Officer, E. B. Rail: 
way. 6. 4 Dec. 1886. m. Nance MacDonald 
Edue.; Calcutta and D Edinburgh. Temp 

. Commission in the I. M. S. during Great War , 

District Surgeon, G. 1. P. Railway, 1918-28 ; 
Nyy .Giish “hedtiesh and Health Officer, N. W. 
Riy., 1929-31 ; Principal Medical and Health 
Officer, G. I. P. Railway, 1931, 1938-34, 
Address: 2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta, 


CHAUDHARI, Joaxg CHANDRA, B.A. (Ox 
. . ese nD. a 
M. . (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 0, 38° Joa 
1862. m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd @. of Sir Snrend- 
reer Banerjea. Edue.;Krishnaghar Collegiate 
mi ool, Presidency College, Caloutta, St, 
Vier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. 


CHETTY, 
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Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896: Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1928; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-19381 : 
Chairman, National Insurance Co., Ltd., Hon. 
Treasurer, National Council of Education, 
Bengal; President, Ripon College Council; 
President, Jagahbandhu Institute, Calcutta. 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,’’ 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CAPTAIN 
Tuk Hon. Rao Bananur,B.A.. LL.B., O.B.E., 
M.L.A. (Nominated). 6. 1882. m. Shrimati 
Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist. Educ.: St. Stephin’s 
College, Delhi. Joined Revenue Department, 
1904; took LL.B. degree, 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak; elected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 
of State, 1922; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Mintster, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All-India Jat Maha Sabha. 
Granted o jagir by Government for two 
gencrations, and 54 squares of land in Punjab 
Colonies. Hlected Non-Official Chairman of the 
District Board of Rohtak in 1936. Address; 
Rohtak. 


CHERRY, Str JOHN ARNOLD, KT. (1934) 


C.1.E. (1919); Bar-at-Law, M. Inst. T.M.L.C. 
(Burma); Chairman, Rangoon Port Com- 
missioners. 6.13 Feb.1879. m. Dorcen Gert- 
rude, d. of the late W. T. Wiley of Cape 
Town. Bombay Port Trust, 1908-1920; 
Chairman of the Commissioners for the Port of 
Rangoon since 1921. Address: 15, Winder. 
mere Park, Rangoon. 


Sim SHANMUKHAM, K.C.I.E. 
(1933), B.A., B.L., Lawyer and Dewan; 
Cochin State. 6. 17 Oct. 1802. Educ: 
The Madras Christian College. Elected as 
a member of the Madras cmeinnsine 
Legis. Council in 1920; a 
was appointed Council 
Secretary to the Develop- 
ment Minister in 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 was deputed 
by the Madras Govt. to 
report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in 
Bombay, Benga] and the 
United Provinces. Elec- - 
te as oa a ro 
slative Assem : 

Visited England in May 1924 as one of ee 
members of he Deputa ton sont by the ae re 
Convention of India; visited Australia as ont 
representative on the Delegation of band me 






3) 
1926 ; 
uncontested to Legirs Assembly 


plore tercel Association in Septem 


was re-electe 
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in the Gencral Election of 1926; Chief Whip o! rear sia RAM CHETTIAR, The Hon'ble Mr. 


the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly ; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in Junc 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference af 
Geneva; waS appointed as member of th 
Central Banking Enquiry Committce ; Re. 
elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy.President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1931. Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Confcrence at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July-August 
1932. Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
Address: ‘‘ Hawarden” Race Course, 
Coimbatore : Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


CHHATARI, CAPTAIN NAWAB SIR MUHAMMAD 
AHMAD Sarp KHAN, K.C.S.1, (1983), K.C.LE. 
(1928), M.B.E. (1918); 6. 12th December 
1888. m. to d. of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Educ.: M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25; First elected non-official 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 ; Minister of Industries, U.P., 1923-25, 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1933; Ag. Governor, 
U.P., June 1928-August 1928, Member, lst 
and 2nd London Round Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1631 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April 1933; First Chief 
Minister, United Provinces (1937). Address -: 
Secretariat, United Provinces. 


CHICHELE-PLOWDEN, THE Hon. LigEvr.- 


COLONEL CHARLES TERENCE, C.I.E. (1933); 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 

Coorg since May 1933. 6. 6th February 1883, 

s. of late Lt.-Col. Trevor John Chichele. 

Plowden, C.I.6., of Punjab Commission. m. 

Beatrice Stretton, d. of the late Lieut, R. i. 

Liston, West India Regiment. Educ. Chelten- 

ham College and Royal Military College, Sand- 

hurst. First commission, August 1902, 
Indian Army, 1904 ; entered Political Depart- 
ment of Government of India, 1908 ; Political 
Officer, North West Frontier Province, 
Central India and MRajputana, 1908-14. 
Great War, 1914-18 ; Secretary to the Resident 
in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg, 
1919-22. Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
Cooch Behar States, 1923-26; Secretary to 
the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief, 
Commissioner, Baluchistan, 1928; Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932. Address - Residency, 
Bangalore. 


. Ct. M., Banker; 6. 2nd August 1908; e. 

8. of late Sir M. Ct. Muthia Chettiar, one of 
the richest and leading members of the Naga- 
rathar Community. Educ. : Christian College. 
poverning Di:ector, M. (rT. M. Banking 
Corpn., Ltd. ; Member. 
Council of State; Coun- 
cillor, Corporation, of 
Madras; Chairman Uni- 
ted India Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd.; Director, Indian 
Bank Ltd., Madras; 
Director, Indian Overseas 
Bank Ltd.; Director, 
Kanadukathan  Xlectric 
Supply Corpn.,  Ltd., 
Director, Little’s Oriental 
Balm and Pharmaceuti- 
cals Ltd ; Director, Madras City Co-operative 
Bank Ltd.; Director, MysorePaper Mills 
Ltd., President; Managing Committee of Sir 
Muthiah Chettiar's High School, Purasa- 
walkam, Madras; Vice-President, National 
College, Trichinopoly ; Trustee, Hindu High 
School, Triplicane, Madras; Trustee, Hindu 
Theological High School, Monogar Choultry 
and Connected Trusts, Madras and 
Vice-President, Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce. Clubs: National Liberal Club, 
London ; Cosmopolitan Club, Madras; Madras 
Race Club and Madras Flying Club Ltd. 
Address : “‘ Bedford House,” Vopery, Madras. 
Tel. ‘* Emcete.”’ 





YHINOY, Sirk RAHWIMTOOLA MEHERALLY, Kr. 


cr, 1933; Member, Council of State ; President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry for 1937/1938; Chairman of 
F. M. Chinoy & Co., Itd., 
Bombay ; 6. Bombay, 11th 
February 1882; Kdue.: 
Bharda New High School, 
Bombay. Served on several 
important Committees 
formed by Government War 
Purposes Soard during 
Kuropean War, 1914-18; 
Member, Municipal Corpo- 
P. #q, Tation, 1915-1929, Chairman 
ee ae fie Of its Standing Financc 
Committee, 1923-94 and Mayor, 1926-27; 
lected Member Legislative Assembly, 1031, 
Non-Official visitor to Prisons since 1922; 
Member, Advisory Board, Indian Jails Com- 
mittec, since 1924; President, Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber, 1936. Non-Official Adviser 
to the Government of India in connection with 
the Indo-Japancse ‘Trade Negotiations ; 
Member, Stock Exchange Enquiry Committee 
1936-1937 ; Director, Imperial Bank of India, 
Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Co., Ltd., Indian Radio & Cable Communica- 
tions Co., Ltd., Associated Cement Companics 
Itd., Andra Valley Powcr Supply Co., Ltd., 
The United Power Co., Ltd., The Raza Sugar 
Co., Ltd., Alcock Ashdown «& Co., Ltd., and 
The Western India Match Co., Ltd., is connec- 
ted with several benevolent and philanthropic 
institutions in the City; Address: Mcher 
Buildings, Chowpatty, Bombay 7. 7. A. 
Friendship, Bombay. 7’. (Residence) 41740. 
(Office) 27224. Clubs. Royal Western India 
Turf, Orient, Willingdon Sports, Islam Club 
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Islam Gymkhana Bombay; Royal Calcutta 
Turf, Calcutta; Chelmsford, Imperial Gym- 
khana, Roshanara, and Cricket Club of India 
Ltd., New Delhi. 


CHINOY, SULTAN MEHERALLY, Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and the Island of Bombay ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee, Municipal 
Corporation, Bombay; Managing Director, 
¥, M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd 
b&b. 16th February 1885; 
. Sherbanoo: one 8: 
four d; Hduc. Bharda 
New High School and 
Elphinstone College; 
among the pioneers in 
India in the Motor Car 
and petroleum trade ; 
| mainly responsible for the 
. jintroduction of Wircless 
ane 7... Telegraphy in India on a 
commercial scale and founded the Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. ; 
Member, Municipal Corporation of Bombay, 
its Standing and Improvements Committees ; 
Member of the Managing Cominittec of the 
Junu Municipality ; Member of the Bombay 
Hospital Maintenance Fund Committee ; : 
Committee Member of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Society for the Protection of Child. 
ren in Western India, and several other 
benevolent institutions in the City; raised 
Jarge funds for the Bombay Hospitals as a 
member of Hospital Maintenance Committee 
and as Chairman of the Silver Jubilee Motor 
Parade Committee and the Motor ‘Trade 
Sub-Committee of the King George V Memorial 
Fund; organised Pageant in 1937 in aid of 
funds for Red Cross; Director, Reserve Bank 
of India (Local Board), Acting Chairman, 
Indian Radio and Cable Communications Co., 
Ltd., British India General Insurance Co., 
Ltd. Recreation: Horse flesh; Clubs: 
Willingdon Sports, Orient and Royal Western 
India Turf: Address: ‘ Dilbahar,’ Carmi- 
chacl Road, Bombay. 


CHINTAMANI, Od8IRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief Kditor. of Zhe Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 12 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavenem- 
ma, Educ.: Maharaja’ @ College, Vizianagram; 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20; 





Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 1916- 
1923; and again since 1927: Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England, 


1919; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1928-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931; Minister of 
Education and Industries, U, P., 1921-28; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee; Presi- 
dent, U, P. Liberal Association ; President, 
Second Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
and third All-India Journalists’ Conference, 
1935. Publications: Indian Social Reform, 
1901; Speeches and writings of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta, 1904. Address: Gauri Nivas, 
17, Hamilton Road, Allahabad. 


CHITRE, ATMARAM ANANT, LL.B., Advocate 
(0.8.); J.P., Chief Judge, Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay. b. 17 May 1877. 


‘Edue.: 
Bombay. Practised as an Advocate on the 


Wilson College and Govt. Law School, 
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Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 ; acted as Chief Judge, 1916-17; confirmed 
as Chief Judge, Dec. 1928. Ag. Judge of 
His Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at 
Bombay, 1935. Address; Alexandra Road, 
New Gamdevi, Bombay, 


* CHOKSY, Tue Hon'’pig Sm NASARVANII 


HORMASJI, Kt. (1929); C.LE., 1922 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1983 ; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown ofItaly (1899); Medal- 
liste des Epidemies Republique Francaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon, Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. & S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932; 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and Bombay Medical Union ; Hon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay; Member of the Governing Body 
and Chairman, The British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch, 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme. 0,7 Oct.1861; m. Se- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaverl, Hduc.: Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospita] (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications: 
Numerous publications on Il‘lague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


CHOWDHRI, RAl Sais M.8. Dutt, B.A, 
LL.B., Judicial Member, Barwani, §, O, 
Chowdhri Harnamdass Dutt, Pleader and 
Zemindar of Kanjrur. 0. Gurdaspur (1894) 
m. d. of F. C. Mehta, B.A., 

LL.B. (canted. ); Bar-at- 


Law, Ajmerand gr. d, of Rai 
Bahadur Bhag Ram, ¢.1.4., 
Revenue and Judicial 
Member, Kashmir (1909). 
Edue; Government School, 
Gurdaspur (1910), Forman: 
College, Lahore (1914) and 
University Law College, 
Allahabad (1916). Ser- | 
ved during Great War | | 
in Rawalpindi and © °’"" 

overseas in Bushire (Iran) (1917-20) wea 
later with Excise Commissioner for C, I., 
Indore (1920-21), Vakil H. C. Ajmer (1921-23). 
Guardian to Thakur of Bandanwara 1923-24, 
Chief Judge, Barwani (1924-26), District and 
Sessions Judge, Barwani (1926-27) Judicial 
Member, Barwani (1930) in charge of Law, 
Justice, Stamps- Customs, Excise, Post, 
Stationery, Printing, Jails, Camp, Godown 
and Municipality, Made Rai Sahib 1st, 
January 1935. Address; Barwani, C. I. 
via Mhow Cantt., B. B. & C. I. Ry. 
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CHUNI LALL Ral Sauls, General Manager and CLOW, ANDREW GouRLAY, M.A., J.P., F.S.8., 


Controller of Distribution, Bombay Talkies 
Ltd., b. June 1899; Educated Government High 
School, Mardan, N.W.F.P.and Punjab College 
, of Commerce, Lahore. 
3 Joined Government service 
Bin Military Accounts 
fs Department, Peshawar, 
# 1916; resigned in July, 1918, 

and went to Mesopotamia to 
& tuke up an appointment inj 
me the Civil Administration ;! 
ee proinoted to a Gazetted: 
f_ appointment in Accounts 
and Audit Department in 
1920 on account of his 
outstanding ability; in July 1922 selected 
for the newly created post of the Financial 
Assistauntand Accounts Officer to the Ins pector 
General of Police and given the rank of an 
Assistant Commandant of Police. Rai Sahib 
at the age of 26 (1925) in recognition of meri- 
torious services; took keen part in public activi- 
tics in Mesopotamia for the betterment of 
Indians there and took special interest in the 
welfare of Indian pilgrims going to the holy 
places in Mesopotamia; one of the founders 
of the Indian Association in Irag of which he 
was in turn, Secretary, Vice-President, and 
later, President. Returned to India in 1929 
following a Cabinct crisis in Baghdad, with the 
co-operation of Mr. Himansu Rai. founded the 
Himansu Rai Indo-International Talkies 
Ltd., (1931) and later Bombay Talkics, Ltd 
(1934) ; Vice-President of the Motion Picture 
Socicty of India (1934-1936). Address : Read y- 
money Building, Churchgate Street Fort, 
Bombay. 


CLARKE, WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay. bp. 
8rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn, d. of late J. K. 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church,N.Z. two daughters. 
Educ ; High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 





Glenalmond. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 


38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni. 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921 
Address : Somerset Cottage, Warden Twoad, 
Bombay. 


CLAYTON, Hue Byarp, C.I1.E. (1924) ;1.C.8. 
Chairman, Public Services Commission, Bom- 
bay. 6. 24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie Blanch 
Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s School, Wadham 
College. Oxford, Ist Class Hon. Mods. Ist 
Class Lit. Hum. Come to India, 1901; served 
Bombay Presidency ; employed in Military 
Intelligence Branch of War Office, 1914-19. 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1913-14 
and 1918-1928, Chairman, Haj Enquiry 
Committee, 1929-30; Member, Council o! 
State, 1929-30. Address: Secretariat, Bom. 
bay. 


C.S.1. (1935) C.I.E. (1928); Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept. of Industries and Labour (1936). 0. 29th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Ofiicer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt. of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of Indla, 
1928-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27; Joint Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Industries 
and Labour, 1931-35; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932-35; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29, 1932-38 and 1936; 
Member, Royal Commission on Labour in 


India, 1929-31. Publications: The Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1924); Indian 
Factory Legislation, a Historical Survey 
(1927), The State and Industry, (1928), etc. 
Address : 2, York Place, New Delhi. 


COCHRANE, H. E. The Hon’ble Sir Archibald 


Douglas, K.C.S.1., D.8.0. (1915) ; Governor of 
Burma, 6, 8 January 1885; 2nd 8. of 1st Baron 
Cochrane of Cults, m. 1926 Julia Dorothy, e.d. 
of Baron Cornwallis ; one s. one d, Entered Rk, 
N. 1901 ; served Kuropean War, 1914-18 ; (des- 
patches thrice, D.S.0. and bar); retired 
list, 1922, M. P. U. Hast Fife, 1924-29; Dum- 
bartonshire 1932-36. Address: Governor’s 
Camp, Burma, 


COLLINS, GopFREY FERDINANDO STRATFORD, 


M.A., O.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1931); 1.C.S., 
Acting Commissioncr in Sind, 8% 3rd 
November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq. hduc. > Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1916-18; Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22; Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1024-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-19290 and 1932- 
34, Home Secretary, 1929-31. Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Bombay, 1934-35, 
Officiating Commissioner in Sind 1935, 
Adiiress ; Karachi. 


COLSON, LIONEL HEWITT, C.1.E. (1934); King’s 


Police Medal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. b. May 24, 1887, m. Isabel A. Denham, 
d.of T. Denham, Esq., Indian Iducational 
servioe (retired), Educ: Victoria College, 
Jersey. Address: 2, Kyd Street, Calcutta, 
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COLVIN, GEORGE LETHBRIDGER, C.B. (1919), 
C.M.G. (1918); D.8S.0. (1916); Commendatore 
' of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy), 1920; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent, East Indian Railway. b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Mylne oi 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
peuney. 1898 ; served in Army (France an 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier 
General in Arm Director of Developmen 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 t 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, MaJor-GENERAL SIR FRANK POWELL: 

Kt. (1928), D.8.0., F.R.C.S., K.H.S., I.M.S.. 
Surgeon-General with the Govt. of Madras 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College 
Calcutta.b. 1877, m. Grace Ellen Lees, d@. of late 
R, O. Lees, Educ: St. Bartholomew's Hospitai 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal; Wa: 
sexvice in France and Mesopotamia (mentionec 
in Despatches four times,D.8.0., Brevet Licut.. 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on “Surgery 
in the Tropics’’ in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Macual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address : Surgeon-General’s 
Office, Teynampet, Madras. 


CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DORABJI, B.A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Member 
of the Comniittee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals; Iady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls’ School, Bombay, 
Educ.: Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922); an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, and United States of Amcrica; 
and Educational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway, 
Publications ; Contributions on _ topical, 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address: Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 


COOPER, THE Hon. Sir DHANJISHAR BOMANJI, 
Kt., Chief Minister, Government of Bom- 
bay. &. 1878, Member, Satara Municipality 
since 1914; Vice-President 1920-23; Presi- 
dent, 1928; Vice-President, Satara District 
Local Board 1922-25; Chairman, School 
Board 1925-28; President 1929-32; Member, 
Bombay Legis. Council since 1920; Minister 
Local Self-Government, 1932-34; First Chief 
Minister, Bombay (1937) Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Silver Jubilee Celebrations, Bom- 
bay. Address ; Secretariat, Bombay. 


COSGRAVE, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, B.A., 
Dublin) ; C.1.E. (1931); Indian Civil Service. 
Yhief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935). 6. 6 April 1879. mm. 
Maude Elizabeth, ¢. of late ©. KE. 
Gale, Esq., of Cheltenham. Educ: Shrews- 
bury and =-—“‘ Trinity College, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1903 and served in Bihar, 
zastern Bengal and Assam; transferred to 
Assam, 1912; Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917-20; Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, 


COUBROUGH, 
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1920-24; Official representative of Govt. 
of Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
several sessions between 1925-32; Chief 
Secretary to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1932-33; Commissioner, Assam Valley 
Division, 1933; Officiating Member, Public 
Service Commission, India sa) shetaetaael tad 
1934; Address: Government House, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands. 


ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E. 
(1918) ;M.A.,B.Sc..C.E., M.I. E.E.,M.1, MBoH. 
E., M.I.E. (1nd.); Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. 5. 10th Feb. 1877. due. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd, in 
1898 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Afriva and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centresfor the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
hag travelledin China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Friority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects, Address ; 
7. Hare Street, Calcutta. 


JOUCHMAN, BriGaDIgR HAROLD JOHN, D.S.O. 


; M.C, (1916); Surveyor-General of 
India. 6. 29 July 1882,, m. Evelyn Beatrice, 
d. of late Col, Baddeley, R. E, Educ : Hailey- 
bury College, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 2nd Lieut. Royal Enginecrs, 1900 ; 
posted to India, October 1902 ; appointed to 
Survey of India, 1906; Great War, 1914-18 
in France ; Reverted to Survey of India 1919 ; 
Deputy Master, Security Printing, India, 
1926-29; Survey of India since 1929; 
Surveyor-General, 1933, Fellow Nationa) 
Institute of Scienccs India 1935. Address: 
13, Wood Street, Calcutta. 


YOUSINS, JAMES HENRY, Doctor of Literature 


of Kelogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
m. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.; at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Triaity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course}. Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in. 
Treland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland; Asstt. Editor, ‘‘ New India,”’ 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-21, and again from 1933; 
Fellow and Prof. of English, National Univer- 
sity, Adyar: Principal, Brahmavidya Ash- 
rama (School of International Culture), Adyar, 
Madras, 1922-1928 ; University Extension and 
Post Graduate Lecturer, Madras University, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal; Travelling 
Lecturer, America, 1928-31; Special Lecturer 
in English Poetry inthe ColJege of the City of 
New York, 1981-82; Organiser of the Maha- 
raja’s Indian Art Gallery, Mysore (1924) and of 
the State Picture Gallery, and Ranga Vilasam 
Gallery and Museum, Trivandrum (1935) 
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CUNNINGHAM, 


& co-founder of the Irish Literary and Drama- 
tic Revival (1900, etc.); poet, dramatist, 
critic, educationist, philosopher. Publications : 
es A Text book of Modern Geography, 
he Wisdom of the West, The Renaissance in 
India, ‘I'he Kingdom of Youth, Footsteps of 
Freedom, New Ways in English Literature, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New 
Japan, The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen 
Essays, Samadarsana ; The Work Pro- 
methean; A Study in Synthesis; (Poetry) 
Ben Madighan, Sun by Six, The Blemished 
King, The Voice of One, The Awakening, The 
Bell Branch, Etain the Beloved, Straight and 
Crooked, ‘The Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, 
Moulted Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). 
Sea-Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, 
Above the Rainbcw, A Tibetan Banner, The 
Shrine, The (Girdle, A Wandering Harp 
(Collected Edition), A Bardic Pilgrimage 
(Second Collection). Address: Krishna 
Cottage, Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 


COYAJEE Sir JEHANGIR COOVERJEE, KT., 
Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy, 
Andhra University, 6. 11 Septr. 1875; 
8. of late Cooverjce Coyajee, Rajkot, 
Educ: Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 
Member, Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 ; 
Correspondent, Royal -Eccnomic Society. 
Publications: The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange ; The Indian 
Currency System. ‘‘ India andthe League of 
Nations.”’; ‘The Economic Depression,’’ 
Address; Ridge Road, Bombay, 6. 


CRAIK, Sim HENRYDUFFIELD, Bt., B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.8.1. (1924), K.C.S.T. (1933). Home Member, 
Government of India. 6. 2nd January 
1876. Educ; Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford. 
Joined I.C.8., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Finance Member, Govt. of the Punjab, 
1930; appointed Home Member, Govt. of 
India, April 1984. Address: Simla and Delhi. 


CUNNINGHAM, Sim CHARLES BANKS, Kt.,1933, 
Police Medal (Jan. 1929) ; C.S.I., Jan. 1931. 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras. b. 
8 May 1884. m. Grace Macnish, d. of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912. Educ; Campbeltown 
Grammar School, Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909; Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921; Dy. Inspector-Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928; Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930. Address: 26, 
Sterling Road, Madras. i 
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B.A. 
C.I.E., 


H. Ek. Sir GEorGE, 
K.C.LE. (1985), C.S8.I., 
.C.8., Governor, 
N. W.F.P. 6. 23 March 
1888. m. K. M. Adair. 
Educ. Fettes Coll., Edin- 
burgh, Magdalen Oollege, 
Oxford. 1.0.8., 1911; Poli- 
tical Department, — since 
1914. Served on N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-25; Coun- 
sellor, British Legation, 
Kabul, 1925-26. Private 
Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1926-31. 

Address: Government House, 


(Oxon.), 
O.B.E., 





Peshawar. 
CUTTRISS, C. A., M.B.E., Landlord. Hon. 


Magistrate, Rangoon. 6. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter 
M.D.; was Hon. Sec., Burma, “‘ Our Day of 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercratt 
Committee and Rangoon Impréssment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publi- 
cations: ‘“‘ Avcnuc House ’’, Essays on Com- 
mercial Subjects. Address - No. 80, University 
A SenN, Rangoon and * Riverside,’ Kalaw, 
urma, 


DADABHOY, Sm  MANECKJI BYRAMJEER, 
C.1.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.1.E. 
(1925) ; K.C. 8.1. (1936); President. 


Council of State since 1933; b. Bombay, 
30th July 1865. m. 1884, Bai Jcrbanoo, O.B.E. 
&duc.: Proprietary High 


School and St. Xavicr’s 
College, Bombay. Joined 
Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887; 


Advocate of Bombay High 
Court, 1887; Member, Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation, 
1889-90 ;Government Advo- 





cate, Central Provinces, 
1891; President, Provin- 
cial Industrial Conference, 


Raipur, 1907; President, All-India Industrial 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911; Member of Vice- 
roy’s Legislative Council], 1908-12 and 1914- 
17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921; Nominated to the Council of State, 
1926, 1931 and 1937. Member, Fiscal Com- 
mission, appointed by Government of India, 
Sept. 1921; Member of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925-26; 
Member, Round Table Conference and Federal 
Structure Committee, 1931; Member, Muni- 
cipal Board, Nagpur, for 39 years. Publica- 
tions: Commentary on the Land Laws of the 
Central Provinces, and Commentary on the 
Central Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: 
Nagpur, C.P. 


DALAL, ARDESHIR RUSTOMJI, B.A. (Bombay); 


M.A. (Cambridge), I.C.S., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. 6. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Manackbal Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 8t. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, Land Re- 
cords ; Belgaum; Collector, Ratnagiri and 
Panch Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt. of 
Bombay, Revenue Department; Acting 
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Secretary, Govt. of Bombay, Finance 
Department; Ag. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Education, Health and Land Departments 
and Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
Address: C/o Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. 
100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


DAGA, RAI BAnapur (1901), SetH SIR 
BISESERDAS, Kt. (1921); K.C.I.E. (1934); 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai Bahadur 
Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Government 

..... Treasurer, Landlord, 

Merchant, Millowner and 

Mineowner, Director of 


tear ad 


Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing 
Company, Badnera, 


Chairman, Nagpur Electric 
Light and Power Company, 
Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund = and 
Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of the Bikaner 
State. 6. (1877). m. Krisnha 
Bai, Educ.: privately, First Class Tazim, 
Bikaner State. Publications: Sir Kasturchand 
Memorial Dufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
frequent contributions on public charity. 
Address: Nagpur (C.P.) and Bikaner. 
(Rajputana), Son: Khushalchand Daga, 6. 
(1021). 


DALAL, SIR DADIBA MERWANJER, Kt. (1924), 
C.1.B. (1921), 6. 12 Dec. 1870. m.1890; one s. 
threa d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913); Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of Statc for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
bational Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in the U.K., 1922-24. Address: 1, New 
Marine Lines, ort, Bombay. 


DARLEY, Sin BERNARD D’OLIER, KT. (1928), 
C,1. E. (1919), M. J.C. E., Chief Engincer: 
Bahawalpur State. b, 24 August 1880, Hduc. , 
T,0., Dublin and Cooper's Hill. Irrigation 
work in P. W. D. United Provinces, 1903-31 ; 





Chief Engineer 1924-31, 4ddress: Bahawal- 
pur, Punjab, 
DARLING, MaLcoum Lyaub, B.A. (Cam- 


bridge), C.LE. (June 1934), LC.S., Financial 
“Sommissioner. Punjab, & 10 Dec. 1880. 
m. the late Jessica Low, d. of Lord Low. 


Edue: Eton and King’s College, Cambridge. | 


Joined Indian Civil Service, 1904; Under- 
Secretary to Punjab Govt., 1911-13; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc., 1921-27 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Socicties, Punjab, 


1927; Chairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry | 
Committee, 1930 ; Commissioner, Rawalpindi, ' 


1931 ; on special duty, Finance Department, 
Govt, of India, 1934. Pubdblicutions: Some 
Aspects of Co-operation in Germany and 
Italy, 1922; The Punjab Peasant in Pros- 
perity and Debt, 1925; Rusticus Loquitur 


DAS, 
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or the Old Light and the New in the Punjab 
Village, 1980; Wisdom and Waste in the 
Punjab Village, 1934, Address: inancial 
Commissioner’s Office, Lahore. 


B., M.L.A., B.E., B.S.C. (Glasgow), 
A.M.1.C.E., (London); A.M.1.B.E., Cuttack 
(Orissa), 0.1887. Educ. : Ravenshaw Colle- 
giate School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; 
Sibpur Engineering College, Calcutta; an 

Glasgow University. Consulting Engineer. 
Elected Member of Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly from Orissa (since 1924) Founder Member 
and Whip, Independent Party, 1924-27; 
Chief Whip, The Nationalist Party from 
1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic Party ; 
Member, Congress Party Assembly Executive 
Committee. Off and on a prominent member of 
A. I. ©, President Utkal All-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928; Employers’ Adviser to 
International Labour, Conference, Geneva, 
1929; Champion of aboriginal races and 
against ‘ Forced Labour ’ in Assembly, London 
and Geneva ; Member of Empire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, Treasurer to the same 
in India; Champion of Oriya Movement ; 
Deputed to England by the Oriyas in 1932 
to get “Separate Province” for Oriyas 
declared in 8rd R.'T.C.; Deputed in 1933 to 
give evidence on Orissa boundaries before the 
J. P. C., London. Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. Publications: Several 
constitutional publications on ‘ Orissa ”’, 
** Separation and Finances of Orissa’’, also in 
Oriya and English ‘Salt Manufacture on Orissa 
Coasts ’; ‘‘ Flood ravages in Orissa and how 
to prevent them’’; Editor of the ‘' Young 
ae Address ; Chandni Chowk, Cuttack, 


DAS, BRaJA SuNDAR, B.A., Member, Legis. 


Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor cf a 
press and cultivation. b. July 1880. m, 
to Umusundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference sinceits beginning in 1904 
and Secv. for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications ; Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘* The Oriya.” Address: Cubtaek. 


DAS, Major-GeneRAL Rat BawapdurR DEWAN 


BISHAN, C.J.E,, C.S.I. 5. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Goverament College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
1808 ; Mily. Secy. to the Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1609 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H, 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Ma araja, 1914-18; Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-Apri] 1922. Retired from Service ,a ppoint- 
ed ‘‘Tazimi Sardar’? by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 9th 
October 1936. Address : Jammu and Kashmir. 
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DAS, PANDIT NILAKANTHA, M.A., writer of 

books for children on new Hines. 0b. August, 

1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905), 

Educ: Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and j 
Scottish Churches College. 
ed with Pt, Gopabandhu Das and others the 

residential open air private school at Satyabadi 

on a new line; was Resident Head Master 

there for 8 years: worked in connection with | 
Puri Famine in 1919; appointed by Calcutta | 
University for Post Graduate Professorship | 
in 1920. Started Congress organisation and a 
National High School at Sambalpur and | 
edited The Seba in 1921 : became Dist. Congress | 
Secretary, Puri, and Prov. Congress President, | 
Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned for four months and 
fined Rs. 200 in 1923 ; elected to the Assembly 
from Orissa in 1924, and again in 1927; made 
Secretary, Utkal Provincial Congress and 
President, Utkal All-Party Conference; 
President, CGopabandhu Sebak Samaj. 
Elected Chairman, Reception Committee, 
I. N. Congress, Puri Session, Publications : 
Poems (long and short) in Orfya and Aryan 
Civilisation ; many other books for children, | 
Address: VP. QO. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri, 
(Orissa), | 


DAS, PROFULLA RANJAN, ex-Judge, High Court, 
Patna, 1919. 6. 28 April, 1881. Educ, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta. m. Dorothy Mary | 


Calcutta, Found-| DAVE, Rao 


| D 
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Overseas League and Royal Empire Society. 
Address; Narayan Niwas, Rajkot. 8, Creed 
Lane, London. 


BAHADUR DEVSHANKER JE- 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
Dewan of Ratlam State. b. 9th January 1870, 
Educ, at Wadhwan Civil Station, Alfred 
High School, Rajkot and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan. Passed District Pleader's Exa- 
mination, 1894 and High Court. Pleader’s 
Examination, 1898 standing first in both 
cxaminations. Practised as a pleader in 
Kathiawar, Agency 1894-1900. Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dhrangadhra in 1901 and as 
Chief Judge of that State, 1902-1911. Served 
Wankaner State as Naib Dewan, 1914-16 
and as Dewan, 1917 to 1929. Conferred the 
title of Rao Bahadur in 1925. After retiring 
from Wankaner on pension served as Member 
State Council, Rajkot, 1930-31; Dewan of 
Ratlam State, since 19382. Address ; Ratlam. 


| DAVISON, DEXTER HakRISON, Doctor of Den- 


tal Surgery. b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ; Chicago University. Address ; 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 


E, GLANVILLE, Sir Oscar JAMES LARDNER; 
Kt. (1931) ; C.I.E. (1925); Barrister-at-Law : 
Governing Director, Rangoon Daily News. 


Evans, 1904. Address: Patna. Member, Burma Legislative Council, 
DASTUR, Sin HormazpyaR Purroze, Kr, Ex President, Burma Legislative Council, 
Gee B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief ress - Rangoon, Burma. 
*residency Magistrate, Bombay. 6. 20th DE, Krrkan CwaAnprRA, A.B., C.I.E., 1.C.8. 
March 1878. m. Bachubai Edalji Dastur. 6. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Bdue.: 
Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court.| College, Cambridge. Registrar of Con-ope- 
Address: The Grange, 21, Wodehouse! rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905: 
Road, Bomhay. | BE SETERT CE ace ae meee 
: paar eo aes | Of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
|DAVE, P. M., M.LE.S., F.R.ES., born 19th | 1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 


August 1898 in the native state of Rajkot | 
Joined the service of Lakhtar | 
State immediately after: 
s completing his cducation | 
® and then joined the service! 
of the famous Prince Ranji’s | 
tate. There he organised 
1 new insurance  depart-: 
ment which is still a boon | 
to the Statc people and | 
State servants. After the! 
death of Prince Ranji he; 
went to England and opened 
his exportand import busi- 


; m5 
a ness in London. He is a 


much travelled man. He has travelled about 


in Kathiawar. 















to Government to Bengal, General Dept., 
1915; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922 ; 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 192 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928. 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931. 
Address : 1, Dumdum_ Road,  Cossipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 


half a dozen times to Europe and East and DEHLAVI, Taz HON. Sir ALI MAHOMED KHAN, 


South Africt and Atmcrica for his business 
purposes. He has covered morc than 100,000 | 
miles by air journey, He is the Honorary | 
Sceretary of the Overseas League, Rajkot | 
Branch and is a Fellow of the Royal Empire ; 
Socicty. He is a philosopher and_ writer; 
too. Heis very fond of collecting old books | 
and documents and he has a_ big collection; 
of Italian, Swedish and English books! 
and documents of the 12th and 13th centuries. 

Recently in 1936 he went to Louxor and | 
visited the excavations there. He presented 

several old manuscripts and coins found there 

to the Watson Museum at Rajkot. Clubs: 


J.P., Kt.(1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). 6, 1875. 
Educ.: Bombay and London. Practised in 
Gujarat (1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). 
Started the first Anglo-Sindhi paper called 
‘Al Haq’? in Sind in the interests of 
the Zamindars in 1900, and edited it 
for three years. Organised the first Muslims 
Educational Conference in Hyderabad, 
Sind, in 1902 and was the local Secretary 
of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the Reception 
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Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi. Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1912); acted as 
Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1918) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
Gujarat (1914-21), Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
as President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference heldin Poona. Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constituency of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council] in 1931-1936. Ie was selected once 
againas Minister by the Governor of Bombay, 
and vacating his presidential chair which he 
filled nine years, took his seat as Minister of 
Local Self-Government, Bombay, on 1st. April 
1936. Publications: History and Origin of 
Polo (Article), Mendicancy in India (Bro- 
chure). Address: Sccretariat, Bombay. 


DENHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, LT.-COL., I.M.S., 
M.B.B.S. (Hons.), Lond. 1904, M.R.C.S., 
“L.B.C.P. (Eng.) 1903; F.R.C.8., 0. Feb. 26 
1879. m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Educ.: Malvern College and St. Bartho- 
Jomew Hospital; Gold Medalist Netley. 


Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Iden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia. 


1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medica! 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling. 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Retired 1934. Publications : Monograph on 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning; Monograph 
on Toxic Effects of Organic Arsenic. Address 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta, 


DERBYSHIRE, Sik HAROLD, M.C,, K.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Calcutta, since 1934. 
b. 1886. m. 1915 Dorothea Alice, d. of John 
Taylor, Crosshill, Blackburn. Edue: 
Blackburn Grammar School; Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Class Natural Science 
Tripos, M.A., LU.B., Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1011 (Cert. of Honour); K. C. 1928; Judge 
of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34; served Euro- 

n War, 1914-1919 (M. C.); Commanded 

ttery and Brigade of Artilicry in France; 
Liaison Officer between R.A. and R.A.F, ; Hon. 
Major R.A.; Bencher, Gray’s Inn 1931; 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court, 1934. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 


DESAI, BHULARHAI JIVANJI, M.A., LL.B., 

.L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court. 6.13 October 1877. m. Ichhaben. 
Educ: Elphinstone College and Govt. Law, 
College, Bombay. Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad; afterwards 
taking the LL.B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (0.8.) of the Bombay High Court; 
was Ag, Advocate-General of ey 
now one of the leading lawyers of India. 
Appeared on behalf of the peasants before the 
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Broomfield Committee appointed by the Govt. 
during the Bardoli Satyagraha in 1028 and 
again in 1931 before the Bardoli Enquiry; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congress in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance and was _ subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of one year 
and Rs. 10,000 fine ; after release represented 
the Indian National Congress in the Interna- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1933 ; 
took active part in the formation of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board; became its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Legislative Assembly and is the present 
Leader of the Opposition. Address: 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 


DESAI, NIOCHHABHAL XKALLANJI, Rao 
SAHEB (1934); B.A., LL.B., Dewan, 
Sant State. ob. 19 July 1875. m. 
A. S. Ichhabal, Educ: Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Bulsar, The New High School, 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt. 


Taw College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher, 
Cathedral Boys’ High School, Bombay ; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay; Nayadhish, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State. Received Silver Jubilee 
Medal 1935. Address: Bulsar and San- 
trampur, Gujerat. 


DESAI, RAMRAO PILAJI, J.P., Hon. Presidency 


Magistrate. b. 18 March 1876, m. to Lanibai, 
eldest d. of the late N, L. Mankar, Chief 
Translator, Bombay High Court. Educ.: 
Elphinstone High School and Wilson College. 
Joined the Municipal Commissioner’s Office 
in 1899, subsequently taken up as an Asstt, in 
the Municipal Corporation Office where he 
rose to be Municipal Secretary to which post 
he was appointed in January 1925. Retired 
from 1st April 1931. Member of F Ward 
Local Committee of the Schools Committee, 
Hombay. Address: ‘‘ The Dawn,” South Plot 
No. 107, Hindu Colony, Dadar, Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, GopaL VINAYAK, L.M. & 8S 


(Bom.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Lond.), M.L.A. 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician. 6. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, d. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ.; Morris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928; 
Elected Member of the Legislative Assembly 
from Bombay City. Publications: Some 
papers on Abdominal Surgery; publications 
on Social Reform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women, Address: Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 
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DESHMUKH, RamMRaO MADHAVRAO, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 6. 25 November 1892. 
m. Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior. Educ. :at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraotiin 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cliin 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
’ 1921; elected to Legislative Council in 1923; 
as Swarajist; Member of All-India Congress 
Committee, 1921-25; President of thc 
Maharashtra Conference at Satarain 1925; 
elected first non-official Chairman 
of District Council, Amraoti, 1925; 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1926 ; 
elected to the C. P. Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926, Minister to C. P. Government, 1927, 
was again elected to All-India Congress 
Committee in 1927 while a minister 
1928. Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929. Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owing Congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar asa distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931. President of 
the Berar Nationalist Party, 1982-35. Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Mahasabha deputation in charge of 
Berar question; Delegate to England for 
Berar-All-Party Committee to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretary of State for 
Indiu,1933; President, Greater Maharashtra 
Conference, October 1933 ; Chairmun, Execu- 
tive Committee of the Democratic Swaraj 
Party, 1933-35 ; Member, Berar Provincial 
Congress Committce, 1934-35 ; Member All- 
India Congress Committee, 1934. Adviser 
to the Sandur State, 1936. Address : Morsi 
Road, Amraoti (Berar). 


DESHMUKH, Dr. P. S., M.A. (Edin.), 
D. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister - at - Law, 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces, 
6. December 1898. m, d of Mr. Jairam 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay. Educ ; Fergusson 
College, Poona, and took M.A. (Hons.) at 
Edinburgh. Won the Vans Dunlop Research 
Scholarship in 1923. Called to the Bar in 
1925 and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy in 1926 by writing a thesis on the 
“Origin and Development of Religion in 
Vedic Literature.” Was elected Chairman 
of District Council, Amraoti, in 1928 ; increased 
taxation by 50 per cent. for compulaory 
education and threw open public wells for 
untouchables. Elected to C.P. Council in 


1930; appointed Minister, Decembcr 1930 


and put in charge of Education and Agriculture. 
Reduced School fees for agriculturists ; intro- 
duced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Prevention Bill, etc. Esta- 
blished Provincial Village Uplift Board. Re- 
signed Ministry August 1933 and resumed 
practice. Thesis published by Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1934 price Rs. 15. Elected Chair- 
man Co-operative Central Bank Amraoti, 
biggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
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majority, July 1934. Reelected 1935. Chair- 

min, C, P. and Berar Sports and Athletics 

alee since 1933. Address: Amroati, 
erar, 


DESHPANDE, SHANTARAM RAMKRISHNA, B.A. 


(Bom, Ist Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon. ); 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour. Labour 
Office, Secretariat, Bombay. b. 14th May 1899. 
m. Miss Leela Raje. ZEduc.: Elphinstone 
High School and Wilson College, Bombay, 
and University of Oxford. Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Office, 1924; officiated 
as Director, Labour Office, 1925; statistician 
to the Royal Commision on Indian Labour, 
1929. Nominated asa Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1935. Publication : 
Village Studies’’, ‘“‘Some Vital 
Problems relating to the Bombay Working 
Classes’? written in collaboration and Pub- 
lished in the Indian Journal of Economics. 
‘‘A Note on the Cotton of which the famous 
Dacca Muslings were made” (Published in 


the Bombay University Journal), Address: 
14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21. 
DESIKACHARIAR, DIwaNn BAHADUR 


Sir T., B.A., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. I. H. (Gold) 
1920; Advocate, Trichy. 6. Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: Pachaiyappa's and Presidency 
Jolleges, Madras. m. Pattammual, d. of Dowan 
Bahadur T. M. Rangachari. Has been closcly 
identified with Municipal and Local Board 
Institutions, was clected Chairman of Trichino- 
poly Municipal Council for one term and nomi- 
nated President of the District Board for 
three terms; Ex-President of the District 
Urban Bank, the National College Council, 
Dt. Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Socicty. The Trinity Bank Ltd., The P. J. 
Bank Ltd., The Trichinopoly Mills Ltd., The 
Kast Tanjore Hlec. Supply Corporation, 
and Dt. Scout’s Council, Trichinopoly. 
Was a nominated Membcr in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panchayat 
Courts Act; was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee; President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam_ Electric Cor- 
poration. Address: ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment,  Trichinopoly ; and 
‘Enderley,’ Coonoor Railway Station. 


DEVADOSS, THE Hon. Stk DAVID MUTHIAH, 
B.A 


.A., B.L. (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple, Kt. (1932). 6. 18 Dec 1868. m. 
Lady Mosellamoney Chellammal Devadoss, 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah ; 
Hindu College, Tinnevelly, and_ Presidency 
College, Madras. Practised as High Court 
Vakil in Tinnevelly District from 1892 to 
1908 ; calicd to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till appointed as one of His Majesty’s Judges. 
Address: Sylvan Lodge, Mylapore, Madras. 


DHARAM NARAIN 


DHAU  BAKHSHI 


920 


KAK 
Bahadur, Pandit, Thakur of Jasnagar, 
Marwar and Soniana, Mewar. Holds in Jagir 
2 villages, Jasnagar, 
Sardargarh and Gole 
with 1st class Judicial 
owers In Marwar and 
oniana, Umand and 
Rolian in Mewar. Rao 
Saheb (1920), Dewan 
Bahadur (1931). Korn in 
; 1887, Educated in Jodhpur 
“a 3 and the Downing College, 

Pa IE Cambridge. Bar-at-Law, 

tities. % MO Middle Temple, London. 
Murried 1903; has 3 sons, 6 daughters. Supdt., 
Court of Wards, Jodhpur, 1911-13; Judge, 
Fozdari Court, Jodhpur, 1914-22; Member, 
Mahendraj Sabha, Udaipur (Mewar) 1922; 
Senior Member, Mehkmakhas, Udaipur, 1922- 
SL; Senior Minister, 1931-35; Musahib Ala, 
Mewar State, 1935. Heir-Kanwar Krishna 
Prasad. Address: Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, 
and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 





KAGHUBIR SINGH, RAO 
BAHADUR (1912), C.ILE. (1925), C.5.I. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. 0. 
1862. Kduc.: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of ‘‘ Panchayat’ of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 

ighness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara; was also President of a 
Soldiers’ Board in Bharatpur. Address : 
Bharatpur. 


DHURANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 


VISHWANATH, A.M. 6. 4th March 1871. m. 


Gangubai, 4th daughter of | Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Educ: Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 


of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as Officiating Director of the Sir J. | 
School of Art in 1930. RKe-appointed as | 
Inspector of Drawing and Cratt Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in December 
1931; was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Publicutions: A. Kincaid’s (1)| 
“Deccan Nursery Tales,’ (2) ‘Stories of | 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardes’ (I.C.S8.) 
“‘By-ways of Bombay.’’ Otto Rothfeld’s, | 
(I.C.8.) “Women of India’’ and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
fogical books for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co., and several other Indian publishing firms. | 
Address: “Shree Amba Sadan,” Frebhy 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 21. 
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Dewan | DIGBY-BESTE, HENRY ALoyrsivus B., O.B.E. 


(1919); C.1.E, (1931); J.P.; Captain, Superinten- 
dent, I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin. b. November 5th, 
1883. m. Olave Hume Henderson, d. of Col. 
W. Hume Henderson I,M.8. Edue: Stony- 
hurst College, Lancs., England. Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; joined R.I.M. 
as Sub-Lieut., February 5th 1903, service 
afioat till 1914; war service in H. M. S. 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Officer 
up to 1921; served afloat in command of 
.1.M.S. Dufferin and Clive, 1923; Deputation 
to England, 1924; Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1925-26; Port Offieer, Bombay, 
1927 ; Captain Superintendent, I.M.M.T.S. 
Dufferin, since November 1927. Publication > 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation. Address: I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10 and Marylea 
Harrow, Victoria, Australia. 


DIKSHIT, Sarpan KESHAVRAO JAGANNATH, 


First Class Sardar of the Deccan, and 
Jahaugirdar of Shendurni Estate in the Hast 
Khandesh, Bombay Presidency. Descendant 
of Saint Narayan Dikshit. 6.1880. Edue. 


at Ratnagiri. Succeeded 
to the estate in 1900. 
Member, Taluka and 


District Local Boards, East 
Khandesh District, Was 
appointed  Village-Munsitf 
in 1903 under the Deccan 
Agriculturist Relief Act; 
Honorary 3rd Class Magis- 
trate in 1909 and 2nd Class 
# Magistrate in 1910; and 
al second class Sardar in 1911. 
; Chairman, Sanitary OCom- 
mittee of Shendurni. Received a certificate 
in recognition of public services from His 
Majesty the late King George V, Emperor of 
India on the occasion of the Coronation Dur- 
bar held in Delhi on 12th December 1912, 
Keen co-operator, social worker and promoter 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. Address : Shendurni 
H.K, 


i Pa 


DINA NATH, AITMAD-UD-DAULA, RAI BAHa- 


DUR, CAPTAIN, DEWAN, Minister-in- waiting 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar, Indore 
b. 13th March, (1884). ZEdue.: Government 
College, Lahore and Exeter " 
College, Oxford, Bar-at-Law 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Asst, 
Private Secretary and Huzur 
Secretary to His Highness @ 
the Maharaja HolkKar, 
Judge, High 
Patiala State, a 
Foreign Siam 
Patiala Govt., 
1923-24); Superintendent, Ba : 
andi State, (1024-25) ; Samm # .° #220 
Chicf Secretary and Chief Minister, Mandi 
State, (1925-30); His Highness Maharaja 
Holkar’s First Representative at the Court of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, (1930-33) ; 
Member of the Court of Arbitration appointed 
by His Excellency the Viceroy as a Represen- 
tative of Holkar Government, April (1933) ; 
Minister of Public Health and Education, 






1920-22) ; 
inister, 


DIVATIA, HARSIDHBHAI 
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Patiala Government, Sept., (1933-36); Fellow 
of the Punjab University, (1934-35). Retired 
from Patiala State, Ist January 1937. Min- 
ister-in-waiting, Holkar State, February 1937. 
Address: Indore, C. I. 


DINAJPUR, THe MHon’BLeE IJAKCTENANT 
MAHARAJA JAGADISH NATH Ray BAnwADUR. 
b, 1894. s. by adoption to Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K.C.1.E. m. 1916, Educ: 
Presidency College, Calcutta. President, 
Tinajpur Landholders’ Association; late 
Chairman, District Board and Municipality, 
Dinajpur ; Member, Council of State, British 
Indian Association, Bengal, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association Iondon, Calcutta Literary 
Society North Benzal Zamindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and ‘Trans- 
port Development Association. Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan. 1924. Address: 
Dinajpur_ Rajbati, Dinajpur; FP 2/0 Russa 
Road, Calcutta; 8, Council of State, Delhi| 
and Simla. 


DINSHAW, SiR HORMUSJEE COWASJEF, Kt., 
cr. 1022; O.B.E. 1918; M.V.O. 1912; senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dinshaw «& Bros., Mer- 
chants, Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republic; 6. 4 April 1857; e¢.s. 
of late Cowasjee Dinshaw, C.I.E., m. 1875, Bai, 
Maneckbai, d. of Nusserwanjee_Cooverjee | 
Erskine: three s. one d@. Educ: Hlphinstonc | 
High School and Elphinstone College ; evening ! 
classes, King’s College, London. Served ' 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son & 
Co., London, and Leopold Bing Fils and Gans. 
Paris ; joined his father’s firm, 1870; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
of the Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com 
mission, 1901 ; presented an address from the 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on their way to India; 
represented Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
the Fifth International Congress, Loston, | 
1912. Address: Steamer Point, Aden. | 


| 
THE! 


VASUBHAI, 
Puisne | 


LL.B., 


Hon. MR. JUSTICE, M.A., 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


DOW, Hvaz, 


Q21r 
Civil Engineer in charge, Schore Sugar 
Factory. Represented the Institution of 


Highway Engineers of London at the Inter- 
nationn} Road Conference at Washington 
(1930), travelled extensively in America, 
Canada and the European continent before 
coming out to India. Has written several 
articles in Engineering Journals. Recrea- 
tion: Tennis. Address: Circuit House, 
Sehore Cantt., Bhopal State. 


DORNAKAL, BisHor of, siuce 1912; Rr. REV. 


VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH, lst Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6.17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M.8,. High Schoo], Mengnanapuram; 
C. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission- 
aty Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9; Hon. Gen. Secretary of Nationa 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation,1907, and its Vice-President,1009-11; 
visited England as Delegate to’ World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and the Christian Movement. The Acts 
of the Apostles, The Life of Christ according 
to St. Mark, Christ in the Indian Villages. 
xeneral Editor of The Pastor and the Pastorate, 
Address: Dornakal Singareni  Collicries, 
Deccan. 


C.S,I. (1937), C.J.E. (1932); 
b. 1886, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 1913. 
Educ: Aske’s Hatcham School and Univ. 
Coll., London, Entered I.C.S8., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll. in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat, 1916-18 Asst. Commr, in Sind ; 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes, Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923 ; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind; Member of Sind Committee, 
1932 Chairman, Sind Administrative 
Committee 1933-34 Joint Secretary, Com- 
merce Dept., Govt. of India, 1934-36; 
Scerctary, Commerce Department 1936. 
Address: Delhi and Simla. 


m. Jolly Ben, d. of Principal A. B. Dhruva, DUBEY, Dor! LALL, M.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D. 


Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Benares University, 
Educ : Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Bareilly College, 1910-12; 
Practised on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, 1912-1933; Professor, Government 
Law College, 1928-1931; Hon. Secretary, 
Bar Council, Bombay, 1932-33. 
‘* Psychology ’’ (in Gujarati Language). 
Address : ‘' Sans Souci,’’? Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


POOSANJH, 8. N. S., B.se. (Lond.), A.M.1.G.E- 
Civil Engineer, Bhopal State ; b. 4th February. 
1907, son of Sardar Bahadur K.S. Doosanjh 
of Jullundar, Punjab ; m. Miss Dalip Singh of 
Bina. Educ. : Government High School, Jul- 
lundur, St. Joseph College, Mussoorie, and 
King’s College, London, apprenticed to 
Messrs. Dorman Long and Co., Engineers, 
London; Sub-Divisional Officer, Military 
Engineering Service, Lahore 1931-35; Lieu- 
tenant, Army in India Reserve of Officers ; 


Publications : - 


(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College. b. Sept.1897. Educ.: Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London Sehool _ of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Wasinvited by the U. P. Governmnet 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P.; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a momber of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal. A frequent 
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writer to the press on economic and financial 
uestions. Publications: Indian Economics 
1927); Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
blic Debt. with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) . ‘‘Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India’’ and “R.T. C. 
Financial Safeguards” (1981). Address: 
Meerut College, Meerut. 


DUDHORIA, NABA KuMAR_ SING, g.s. 
OF Rat BuDH SING DUDHORIA BAHADUR OF 
AZIMGANJ; Zemindar and Banker. 6. 1904. 
m, sister of Fateh Chand, present Jagat Sett 
of Murshidabad. Edue.: 
privately. Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 
1930-34); Member, 
British Indian Assoclation, 
Calcutta ; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; Country League, 
Delhi and Simla; Chelms- 
ford Club, Delhi and Simla ; 
Bengal Landholders’ 
Association, Calcutta; 
Bengal Flying Club, 
Dum-Dum ; Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta; Royal Caleutta Turf Club, 
Calcutta; Marwari Association, Calcutta ; 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha, Calcutta ; 
Automobile Association of Bengal, Celcutta ; 
Murshidabad Silk Association, Berhampore, 
Bengal. Member, Academy of Fine Art, 
Calcutta and all Penval Music Conference. 
Member, Indian Chamber of | Commerce, 
Calcutta; Patron, Friends’ Union Club, 
Berhampore, Bengal ; Vice- President, Kalighat 
Club, Calcutta, Life Member, Mohan Bagun 
Club, Calcutta; Address: 74/1, Clive Street, 
Calcutta and Azimganj, P.O., Murshidabad 
Dist, (Bengal), 


DUFF, REGINALD JAMES, J.P., Hon, Presidency 
Magistrate; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay. 6. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockie. Educ: 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, Sir JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANJI, Kt., 
C.1.K., 0O.B,.E., D.O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S8., Lt.-Col., 
A.I.R.O., L.M. & 8., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 06. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 

Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
' the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publications : 
A number of Pere embodying research and of 
great scientific value, contributions to various 
periodicals, Address: The Lawnside, Hark- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


DUR, THE Rev. Josrrg, 8.J., Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor. &. March 18, 1885. Educ.; the 
@ymnasium Echternach Grand Duchy of 
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DUNNICLIFF, HoRAcR BARRATT, 
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Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Belglum;Manresa House, Roehampton, London; 
8t. *s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915; Professor at St. Xaxier’s Collage 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932. Address: 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Rord, 
Bombay, 


DUNI CHAND, Lata, B.A., Licentiate in law 


Honours in Persian and Literature (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Educ: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899; was 
Manager of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincia] Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee ; was invited by Govern- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiry 
Committee in 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee, Au. 1930 ; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful, Was elected President 
district Bar-Association Ambala in 1933 and 
1934, Acted as president Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee during period of incar- 
ceration of Dr. Satya Pal in jail. Has been 
local director of Punjab National Bank 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1938. Address: 
Kripa Nivas, Ambala, 


M.A. 
Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.LC., I.E.S. 
rincipal, Governincnt College, Lahore, since 
1936; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic). 
Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of 
Revenue, Finance Department, Government 
of India, since 1928. 6, 23 September 1885, 
m. Freda Gladys Burgoyne, eldest d. of 
Fré@dierick William V-urgoyne-Wallace (1926), 
hdue.. Wilson’s Grammar Schoo] and Down- 
ing College, Cambridge (Foundation Scholar), 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, U.P., 1908-1914; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1914-17; Govern- 
ment College, Lahore, 1917 to date; Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917; Cordite Factory, 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 ; Delegate to Imperial 
Education Conference (London), 1927; 
Special duty with Finance Department, 
Government of India, 1928-29; Member, 
Punjab Research Council, Punjab Chemical 
Research Fund Committee, Indian Committe: 
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of Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain | 
and Ireland ; Viee-President, Indian Chemical | 
Society, President, Chemistry Section, Indian | 
Science Congress, 1934, Publications : | 
Research papers in Chemical journals. 

Address: The Lodge, Government Collego, 

Lahore, Punjab. 


DUTT, AMAR NATH, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 8. of 
Jate Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, 6.1906. Educ: Salkia A. 8. 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll. was Chairman 
Local Board; Member, District Board; 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan; elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925-10934 and 
Elected Membor Indian Legislative Assembly 
from 1923-1934 was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-India Telegraph 
Union 1928-34 and of the Shuddhi Conference | 
1928 and President, Burdwan Arya Samaj ; 
1928-30 and was editor of monthly magazine 
Alo, Member  Retrenchment Committce 
1931. Address: ‘* Rurki Aloy,’’ Keshabpur, 
P, O. and “ Purbachal,’’ Burdwan. 


DWIVEDI, RamMaayaAn, M.A.  (Honrs.),' 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar, eldest s. of 
Pt. Rambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, b. 21 Nov. 1902. m. 
_ Miss Sarala Devi Misra, y. 
ee Sosy dd. of Pt, Ramharakh Misra, 
4 Zemindar of Bichhia; Educ.: 
Govt. High School, Basti, 
Benares Hindu University, 
and Allahabad University 
U. P. Govt. Scholar (1917- 
20); 1st Class Honours in 
Iinglish Literature, Gold 
Medalist and Scholar of the 
University, 1918-24. Prof. 
of English D.A.-V. College, 
Cawnpore, 1924-27; Head 
of English Department, N. R. i. C. College, 
Khurja, Vice-Principal, K. K. College, Luck- 
now and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith College, 
Allahabad ; Chairman, Reception Committce, 
All-India Students’ Conference and Secre- 
tary, All-India Poets’ Conference (1925), 
President, Board of Education, Dhar State ; 
Member, Board of Education for Central 
India, Rajputana and Gwalior at Ajmer, 
its examiner and Member on the Com- 
mittee of Coursesin English; awarded the 
title of Sakityamant by His Holiness the 
Sankaracharya; represented Dhar State as a 
delegate in the All-Asia Educational Confe- 
rence, 1930 as also at the All-India Education 
Conference at Gwalior (1936); Elected Presi- 
dent, All-India Arya Kumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931). Member, P. E. N. Society of 
World Writers ; Invited to speak in the Vasant 
Vyakhyan Mala Series of annual lectures 
organised by the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and 
elected to the Executive Council of the All- 
India Education Federation. Publications: 
From Dawn to Dusk; Songs from Surdas; 
Songs from Mirabal; History of Hind! Lite- 





rature; Saurabh; Sone ki Gari, (Hindi Drama); 
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Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi); Sansar ke Sahitylk, 
(Hindi); Padya-Punj; Life and Speeches of 
Pandit J. L. Nehru, (illustrated); Readings 
in English; A Critical Guide to the Study of 
Poetry. Published a number of original 
papers on Philology, Literature, Folklore 
etc., in leading English and Vernacular 
Journals; Edited several classical Hindi 
books and periodicals, Udaya, Kadambari 
Indore Times and Sammelan Patrika (Weekly) 
Recreation—billiards, tennis, and chess; 
hobby—stamp collecting, Address: Maharaja's 
College, Dhar and Villa Soma Captainganj, 
Basti (U.P) 


JAMES FERGUSON, M.A., C.LE. 
(1929); I.C.8. President of the Council 
and Revenue Member, Bhopal State. Joined 
1.C.S. in 1902 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt. Commissioner, Registrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner's Court and Settlement 
Officer from 1908 to 1915; 8rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1917; Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
C.P.,1922, and Commissioner,1929. Address ; 
Riaz Manzi], Bhopal, Central India. 


EASTLEY, CHARLues Mortimer, J.P., Soilcitor 


and Notary Public. b. 2 September 1890, m. 
isme LBery] Chester Wintle. Solicitor of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, England 
June 1914, Served in the Great War from 
1914-1919 as Lieut, R.F.A. (T.I.) a8 an 
Observer and Pilot in R.F.C, and Pilot in 
the R.A.V, Address: C/o Little & Co., 
Solicitors and Notaries Public, Central Bank 
Building, Bombay, 


EBRAHIM, Sir Currimbhoy (3rd) Barnet, 
J.P.; 6. 18th April 1903; succceded 
his father Sir Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy 


Ebrahim (2nd) Baronet, 1928; landed Pro- 
prictor Bombay; m. 1926 Aminakhanum, 
of Cassamally Jairazbhoy of Peddar Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay; Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate ; President of the Board of 
Trustees of the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Khoja 
Orphanage Matunga, Bombay, Member 
of the Executive Commtittee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, 1982 ; repeatedly clected 
and served on the Executive Committee of the 
Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; President 
of the Muslim Committee, Bombay ; Elected 
President of the Muslim Peace and Relief 
Committee during the Hindu Muslim dis- 
turbances in Bombay in 1936; presided over 
the Gujerat and Kathiawar Muslim Provincial 
Educational Conference held at Ahmedabad 
in 1934 ; was Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the All India Muslim Leagguc Ses- 
sions held in Bombay in March 1936 ; a Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Municipal Corporation — 
1928-29 and again from 1935 ; Elected Member 
of the Reformed Bombay Legislative Council 
from the Bombay City and Suburban Urban 
Muslim Constituency 1087. Address; ‘‘ Bel- 
vedere,’”” Warden Road, Bombay. 


EDWARDS, THE Rev. JAMES FAIRBROTHER 


Principal, United ‘Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions. b&b. March 25th 1875. m. Mies 
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Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten FALIERE, Rt. Rev. ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 


Training School. Educ. :(Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England ; arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literary and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of Unite! Theological College. Publica- 
tions: The Life and Teaching of T'ukaram ; 
article on T'ukaram in Vol. XII of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; The 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic: four 
Marathi books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; Liquor and 
Opium in India ; (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editor of the “ Poet Saints of Maharashtra ’’ 
Series of English translations of Marathi 
poetry, history and = biography, 11 vols. 
Address: United Theological College, 7 
Sholapur Road, Fvona. 


EMERSON, H. E. Stn HERBERT WILLIAM, 
K.C.S.1., C.1.E., C.B.E., Governor of the Pun- 
jab. b. 1 June1881. Educ: Calday Grange 
Grammar School; Magdalene College, Cam- 


bridge, Entered Indian 
Civil Service, 1905 ; 
Manager Bashahr State, 
1911-14; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, 
Mandi State,1915; Assis- 
tant Commissioner and 


Settlement Officer, Punjab, 
1917; Deputy Commis- 
sioner, 1922; Secretary 
to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926; Chief 
Secretary to Government, 
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Punjab, 1927-28; Secretary to Government 


of India, Home Department, 1930-32 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933. 
Address ; Government House, Lahore. 


ERSKINE, Lorp, JOHN FRANCIS ASHLEY; 
G.C.1.E. (1934); Governor of Madras, 15th 
November 1034 ; Licut. R. of O. Scots Guards, 
late Lieut., Scots Guards, M. P. (U.) 
Westonsuper-Mare Division 
Somerset of 1922-23, and 
since 1924. b. 26th April, 
1895; ¢.s, of 12th Earl of 
Mar and Kellic. m. 1919, 
Lady Marjorie Hervey, e.d. 
of 4th Marquess of Bristol, 
g..., four s, Edue, Eton, 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Asst, 
Private Secretary, (unpaid) 
to Rt. Hon. Walter Long, 
(lst Lord of Admiralty), -. 
1920-21; Parliamentary 

Private Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster- 

General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; 

Principal Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home | 





FARRAN, ARTHUR COURTNEY, 


FAWCUS, 


Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930. 
1888, Address: Mandalay. 


FARIDKOT, H.H. FARZAND-I-SAADAT NISHAN 


HaZRAt-KalSaR-I- HIND, BRAR BANS, RAJA 
BAR InpaR SINGH BAHADOR OF. 6. 1915, g.in 
1919 rulea one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


B.A. (1911), 


F, R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. 0b. June 15, 1890. 
Educ; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 


Temporarily acting as Principal, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 


GEORGBH ERNEST, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.B. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923), 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. 6.12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ, : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909; 
Direetor of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1917-36; President, Public Service 
Commission for Behar, Orissa and Central 
ae and Berar (1937). Address : Patna 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Stk (1913), 


C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 0, 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, @d.of the late 
Mec. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1014-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov. 
Council], 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn.on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 1914-15, 
An active Member of the Comunittee of 
the Bombay Millowners’ Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


Secretary, 1924; Assistant Government Whip FERMOR, Sm Lrwis see KT. (1935), F.R.S., 


in National Government, 1932; Heir: s. 
. Master of Erskine, ¢g.v. Address: 6, St. 

James Syuare, 8. W.1., Government House, 
Madras, 


(1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
¥.G.8., F.A.8.B., M. Inst. M.M., Director, 
Geological Survey of India 1932-35. b. 18 
Sep. 1880 Edue,: Wilson’s Grammar Schoo; 


O.B.E. 
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Camberwell, Royal College of Science and 
Royal School of Mines, London, National 
Scholar, 1898; Murchosen Medalist and 
Prizeman, 1900; Geological Survey of India, 
since 1902 ; attached Indian Munitions Board. 
1917-18 ; represented Government of India at 
International Geological Congresses in Sweden 
(1910) ; Canada (1913); Spain (1926); South 
Africa (1929); President, Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of India, 1922; Vice-President 
Asiatic Socicty of Bengal, 1931-33; President 
1933-36; President, National Institute of 
Sciences of India, 1935-1936; Vice-President, 
Himalayan Club, 1981 and 1932;  Vice- 
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1915; mentioned in Despatches, 1918; In- 
structor, R. M. A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
Instructor, Sch. of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., 
1927--29; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
and Calcutta, 1929-1931; Dy. Master, 
Security Printing, India, Nasik, 1932-33. 
Master, Security Printing, India, and 
Controller of Stamps, since 1934. Publications: 
Papers on Hydro-Electric Developments 
in France ; Work of Military Engineers in the 
Indian Mints. Address: Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, G. I. P. Railway. 


Pra to ry re 
President, Society of Economic Geologists, FITZPATRICK, Sir JAMES ALEXANDER O8sory, 


1932 and 1933; President, Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mines, 1921, 1925, 1928, to 
1935; Bigsby Medal, Geological Society of 
India, 1921. Publications: Manganese Ore 
Deposits of India; Memoirs, Geological 
Survey of India, and nuMerous papers on 
mineralogy, petrology, ore-deposits, meteori- 
tics and mincral statistics in the publications 
of the Geological Survey of India, the Transac- 
tions, Mining Geological Institute of India, the 
Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, The Geologi- 
cal Magazine, and elsewhere, <Address : 
C/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
and Bengal United Service Club, Calcutta, 


FIELD, LiEvtT. COLONEL DONALD Moytt, C.I.E. 
(1935); Chief Minister, Jodhpur State, Raj- 
pe 1935. 6. 19 November 1881, m, 

uriel 'lay, d. of the late Surgeon-General 
G.W.R. Hay. Educ.: Tonbridge School, 
R. M. C. Sandhurst. Indian Army, 1900. 
1907; Political Department, Government of 
India, 1907-1985. Address: Jodhpur 
Rajputana. 


FILOSE, Lt.-CoL. CLEMENT, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 


Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 

raja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, MAJOR-GENERAL ROBERT! 


GORDON, C©.B. (1931) ; C.M.G. (1918); D.S.O. 
1915); R.A., Commanding Rawalpindi. 
istrict since 1931. 6. 15th April 1881. m. 

1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Kichmond; 

Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army, 

1900; Captain, 1908; Major, 1914; Major- 

General, 1930 ; served Ruropean War, 1914-18. 
despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut., Colonel, Bt. 
ol. D.S.0., C.M.G.); North Russia 1919; 

A.D.C. to the King, 1929-30; G.S.0.1. War 


Office, 1921-25; G.S8.0O. 1. Staff College, 
1925-27; C.R.A. 8rd Division, 
Address: Rawalpindi. 

FITZMAURICEH, DESMOND FITzZJOHN, MAJOR 
ROYAL ENGINEERS (retired 1930); B.A., 


(Hons.); Cantab; Master, Security Printing, 
India, and Controller of Stamps. 6. 17 August 
1893. m. 1926, Nancy, d. of Rev. John Sherlock 
and Mrs. Leake, of Grayswood, Surrey, 
1s. 2 d. Educ. : Bradfield College and Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, 1912-14; 
Cambridge University, 1920-22 ; Served with 
Royal Engincers in France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wounded, 


K.C.LE. (1933), B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 
C.1.E. (1917); C.B.B. (1919); Indian Civil 
Service, A. G.G. Punjab States. 6. 21st 
November 1879. m. Ada Florence Davies. 
Educ: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. Joined I.C.S., 1903; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P 


Political Agent, Tochi, 1913-1915; Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1915-1916; Political 


Agent, Wano, 1916-19; Resident in Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 ; 
H. B. M.’s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1922; 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1926-1927 ; 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service : 
Tochi operations, 1914-15 (mentioned in 
despatches); Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern- 
ment); Waziristan operations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and thanks of Commander-in- 
Chief), Address: Lahore, Punjab. 


FLEMING, MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE, C. B. 


(1935); C. B. BK. (19382); D. S. O, (1916); 
Commander, Madras District. b. 3 Nov. 1879. 
m. Simone, d@. of Picrre Gresy of Paris. Educ. : 
Epsom and University Colleges. In ranks 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1 year 165 days. Joined 
Somerset L.I., 1901;8. African War, 1900-01; 
Great War, 1915-19. Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloucester Regiment, 7th Bn, 
N. Staff Regt., 9th Bn. R. War. Reg., Ist 
Bn. Welch Reg. Served in France, Gallipoli 
M.E. F. Persia and Middle East. Commander 
in Shanghai, 1931-33; Major-General, 1933 
Medals S. African War, Q.M.G. Clasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ;S.B.W.M., V.M.,D.S.0O. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 


FORBES, VERNON SIEGFRIED, M.A. (Cantab.), 


F.R.G.S., Vice-Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Raipur, C. P. 6.9th, December 1905, Educ. : 
Capetown, 8. Africa; Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; University of California. Address: 
Raipur, C, P. 


1927-30. FORSTER, Sir MARTIN ONSLOW, Kt. 1933, 


Ph. D. (Wurzburg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. C., 
F. R. S. (1905); b. 1872. Edue.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ.; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington, Asstt. Prof. of Chemlstry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-10;Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921; President, 
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Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications ;: 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical ' 
onto Address: Old Banni Mantap, Mysore: 

ye 


FOWLER, GiLBeRt Joun, D.8c., F.1.C., F. R. 
San I. 6. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. of 
George 8. and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens. College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-cffluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
** Activated Sludge’’ process of sewage 
purification. World-wide experience § as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill cfluents, From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, uscd in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, in 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has beon President of the Indian Chemica] 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
he nacre? vues Society. Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address : 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India. 


VF REKE, CeolL George, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
Lond.) F. 8.8, I.C.S., Financial 
ecretary, Government of Bombay. 0. 8 
Oct. 1887. m. Judith Mary Marston. Educ: 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Entered 1.0.8. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1919; 
Director-Gencral of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Sccretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and from April 1932. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


FYZEE RAHAMIN, &., Artist. b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzec, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ: 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privatzly with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibj- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersons’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
panting for their permanent collection, now 

ung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 


the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris acquired one painting for their perma- 
nent collection, asalso the City Art Gallery 


of Manchester. Her Imperial Majesty the 
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Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington Galleries. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi and fn 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Room ‘ B’ of the same building. For several 

ears Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar of 

aroda, In the spring of 1980 the authoritics 
of the City Art Gallery, Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special invitation. Painted 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India, Ieader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of the 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publica- 
tions : History of the Bene-Israclites of India. 
Address; ‘* Aiwan-e-Rif’at,’’ Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA BALA- 


CHARYS, M.A., M.R.A.8.. Professor of 
Sanskrit, [Elphinstone College, Bombay. b. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ: Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona, Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll., Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917; apptd. Prof. of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Captain 
and commands “0” Compa y of the 1st 
(Bombay) Bn. U.T.C. (1.T.F.). Is one of the 
founders of the Swastik League (1929) and the 
G.O.C. of its Volunteer Corps. Publications : 
Critical editions of many Sanskrit classics for 
the use of University students which include 
Kalidasa’s Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakun- 
tala; Bana’s Harsacharita ; ‘Dandin’s 
Dashakumara Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s 
Venisamhara, Annambhatta’s Tarka Sangraha, 
etc. Address : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 


PURUSHOTTAM, M.A,, 
F.R. Icon. S8., F.S.8., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta; Sccretary 
Indian Sugar Mills Association. Jt. Hon. 
Secretary, Indian Collieryowners’ Association; 
Registrar, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31; Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30 ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi (Kathiawar). 
b. 5th November 1901. Hduc: Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh; Gujarat Collego, 
Ahmedabad ; and the Benares Hindu U niver- 
alty: m. 1926, Rambhagauri, d. of Sukhlal 
Chhaganial Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
League, Bombay, as Asstt. Secretary, 1926 ; 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926. 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India— 
& paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926; Economic Planning in 
India—-a paper read before the Indian Econo- 
mic Conference 1934 Modern Economics of 
Indian Taxation—being the Sir Manubhai 
Mehta Prize Essay (in GQujrati) ;1924. Awarded 
Galliara Gold Medal in 1935. The Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry—lIts Past, Present and Fu- 
ture, 1980, revised and enlarged edition of 
author’s Bombay University Ashburner Prize 
Essay, 1925. Howto compete with Foreign 
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cloth with a foreword by Sir P. C. Roy, 
1931. Vernacular Editions of How to compete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali. The Indian Sugar Industry— 
Its Past, Present and uture, 1934. 
Research in Sugar Problems and Utilisation 
of By-products, 1934; Possibilities of De- 
velopment of the Sugar Industry in Bengal, 
1934; Single Sugar-selling rganisation, 
1935 ; Sugar Industry and the Problems of 
Transport, 1935. The Indian Sugar Industry, 
toa Address : 135, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
ndia. 


“GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar-at- 


Law (Inner Temple). 6. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919-21). Has cham- 
ioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
hose in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930. Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931. Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference, 1931. Im- 
prisoned, January 19382 ; released on May 8th, 
1933, Publications: “Indian Home Rule,” 
** Universal-Dawn,”’ “* Young India,” Nava 


Jivan "’ (Hindi and Quijarati). Address : 
Wardha, C. P. 
GANDHI, NagarpaS PURUSHOTTAM, M.A., 


B.Sc., A. R. 8. M., DI. C., F. @. S., M. Inst, 
M.M., M.Inst.M.,M.1.8.1., University Professor 
and Head of Department of Mining and Met- 
allurgy, Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. 
of late Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur; Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperia) 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
1915; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) whore wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919); University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indian Sclence Congress, 1933. President, 
Geological Mining and Metallurgical Society 
of India, 1935-36. Address: Hindu Uni- 
versity, Benares. 


GANGARAMA Kavta, B.A., CLE. (June 
1980); I.A. & A.S., Retired Controller of Civil 
Accounts. 6. 9 May 1877. m. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Hduec: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896; rose to the rank of 


GANGULYT, 
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Accountant-General, 1921; Accountant. 
General, Central Revenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1980-82; appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 
1980 to January 19381; Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 
1981; Member, Bombay Reorganisation 
Committee, 1982; Member, Sind Administra- 
tive Committee, 1933-34 ; Acting Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Red Cross’ Society 
and S8t. John Ambulance Association, 
(Indian Council) (1930, 1933 and 1935); 
Honorary Treasurer, Indian Public Schools 
Socicty; Honorary Treasurer, All-India 
Women’s’ Education Fund Association 
Hon. Treasurer, Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund ({ndia), 1934-35; Chief Minis- 
ter, Jind State (Punjab); Fellow, Punjab 
University. Publication: Several depart- 
mental codes, manuals and reports. Address : 
New Delhi, Simla, Sungrur (Jind State). 


SUPRAKASH, Artist, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A. (Lond.), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 6. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati  Tanujabala Devi, 
Educ.: Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archwology, 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
Archwological Survey under late Dr. B. 
. Spooner, Dy. Director-General] of 
Archeology in India. Here he spent 
about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, ‘Calcutta, and branches. Pubdlica- 
lions: Descriptive Guide to the Baroda 
Muscum and Art Gallery. Under prepara- 
tion. 1. A monograph on Rags and 
Raginis with 36 colour reproductions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations. 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving in Gujarat. 4. Moghul tex- 
tiles. 5. Lacquer workin Indla. Address: 
Pushpabag, Baroda. . 


GARBETT, CoLIN CAMPBELL, B.A., LUL.B., 


¥.R.G.S., C.8.1. (1935) ; C.M.G. (1922) ; C.L.E. 
1917); Chief Secretary to Government, 
njab, 6b. 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie 


Josephine, Kaiser-I-Hind, 1933. d. of late 
Lt.-Col. Maynard, I.M.S, Educ; Kin 


William’s College, Isle of Man. Cricket an 
Football Colours (Captain), Victor Lu- 
dorum, Jesus College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludorum, B.A. (ist Class Hons.) ; 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; 
I.C.S., 1904; Asst. Censor, 1915; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (esnavalies twice); Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, Member, Foreign 
Office Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920. Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Traq, 1920-22; returned to India, 1922; 
Senior Secretary to Revenue Board 1922-25; 
Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 1925-29; 
Rawalpindi, 1929 ; Chief Secretary to Govern: 
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ment, Punjab, 1931; 
1935. Address: 
Lahore/Simla. 


GARRETT, Josera Huan, B.A. (Cantab.), 
C.8.1. (Jan. 1931), Commissioner, Northern 
Division, 6. 22 June 1880. Educ: Highgate 
School and Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Served in Bombay as Asstt. 
Collector and Magistrate and Aastt. Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919; Offg. 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan. 1921; Offg. Collr. and Talukdari 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
June 1925; confirmed, Jan. 1926; Offg. 
Commissioner, March 1925 and again February 
1926 and again March 1929-31; Ag. Chief ; 
Scerctary to Government of Bombay, Political ; 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Again 
Commissioner, Northern Division, July ; 
1933-34; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1920-31 and 1933-34. Address: Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmedabad, 

GAUBA, KHALID LATIF, formerly 
KANHAYA Lab, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
1920, Member, Leg. Assembly 1934. Barrister- 
at-Law. 6. 28th August 1899, m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahmed, d. of late Aziz Ahmed, Bar-at- | 
Law, Converted to Islam in 1933, Edue.: | 
Privately and at Downing Coll., Cambridge. | 


Commissioner, Multan, 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, 


Member, Committce, Cambridge Union | 
Society, (10920). Associated with many Joint: 
Stock enterprises as Director; Lahore: 


Electric Co., Ltd., The Bharat Insurance | 
Co., Ltd., etc. President, Punjab Flying | 
Club, 1932-33; Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922); Member, N. | 
W. R, and Railway Rates Advisory Com- | 
mittecs, 1030-33 ; and Member, Managing 
fommittee of the Lrwin Flying Fund, (1931), 
Meniber of the Councils of the All-India Mus- 
im League and All-India Muslim Conference, | 
Ithe Ex, Committee of the Ahrar Party 1034; | 
Member and Secretary of Indian Delegation | 
to the Empire Parliamentary Conference | 
1935 ; Secretary, Muslim Group of the Central | 
Legislature 1935. 
Unele Sham, 24th Ed., (1929); H. H. or the | 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1930) . | 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1934). Address: | 
Aikman Road, Lahore. 
GEDDIS, ANDREW, J. P., James FINLAY & Co., | 
Limited. 6. 1ith July 1886. m. Jean Baikie | 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- | 
burgh. Educ: George Watson's College, | 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., | 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, | 
Ltd., The Surya Mill,Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, ; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, : 
1926; Millowners’ Association’s representative | 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Railway Advisory | 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton : 


Association, Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean | 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. | 
GENNINGS, JOHN FREDERIOK, (C, BE. 


(1933); Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple, 1911); 
Commissioncr of Labour and Director or 
Intormation Bombay, Commissioner | 
of Workmen’s Compensation and Chief | 
Conciliation Officer. 06. 21 ap 1885. | 
‘mm. Edith @ of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, 
Barrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Educ: 





GHORPADE : 


Publications : Leone, (1921) . GANGABAIL 
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Aske’s Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the - 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs. and R. G.A.), 1915-1919; War 
Office. M. I. 7b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and Director 
of Information. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 








GHOSE, THE HON’BLE MR. JUSTICE SARA? 


Kumar, I.C.S., M.A. (Cantab.) ; Puisne Judge, 
High Court of Judicature, Calcutta. 6. 3rd 
July 1879. m. Belle, d. of Mr. De, M.A.,, 
1.C.8. Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Inner Temple, 
London. Magistrate, Bengal; District and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, 1928; Confirmed 1929. 
Address: 7, London Street, Calcutta. 


SHRIMANT NARAYANRAO 
BABASAHEB, Of Ichalkaranji. 6. in 1870. 
Adopted to the Gadi in 1876 and invested 
with powersin 1892. Educ: in the Rajaram 


College, Kolhapur and 
Elphinstone and Law 
Colleges, Bombay. As a 


First Class Sardar in the 
Deccan represented the 
Sardars in the Bombay 
Legislative Council for 12 
years with conspicuous 
ability. During the 

years of his illustrious rule, 
various reforms have 
been introduced in the State 
chief among them being free 
Primary. Education, Co-operative Societics 
rural uplift Industrial development and pro- 
motion of higher education by several endow- 
ments and free gifts. Has travelled far and 
wide and visited England and the Continent 
thrice. Address: Ichalkaranji, (S.M.C.) 


MAISAHEB: SuHrRIMANT 8. 58. 
RANISAHEB of Ichalkaranji is the talented 
consort of the Chicfsaheb to whom she has 
been a co-partner in life in the fullest sense 
of the term, She is an 
educated lady with a reli- 
gous turn of mind and is 
endowed with such qualities 
of head and heart; that. go to 
wake home life happy. In 
her the Chiefsaheb has a 
staunch and sincere adviser 
in all matters that concern 
the social and educationa) 
welfare of his subjects. The 
Ranisaheb takes in scason 
and out of scason a very 
keen interest in the uplift of her sex, and 
her strong advocacy for female education 
in the Jagir knows no bounds. In his first 
tour in Europe. she had accompanied the 
Chiefsaheb and while there had made a large 
number of friends among the members of her 
own sex. In memory of her devotion to her 
wifely duties the Chiefsaheb has constructed 
and donated a Library at Ajra and a ladies’ 
Club at Ichalkaranji both of which are named 
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after her. She has spent a considerable 


amount from her private purse to extend the; 


Ghat on 
karanji. 


the river Panchaganga at Ichal- 
She has been ably managing the 


Khasgi Department of the Jagir for over 


25 years. 


GHORPADE, SHRIMANT 


of Gajenrdagad in Dharwar District and 
the 


Branch — of 
He is the 


Ruling House. 
father of Raja 
Yeshwantrao Hindo Kao 
Ghorpade, Mamlakatmadar 
Senapathi, Ruler of Sandur. 
Educ.: privately and has 
heen in charge of his Jaghir 
for the last 30 years, m. 
Shrimant Sow. Tarabai 
; Saheb Ghorpade, and 

through her is related to 
the Tanjore Princes and the Ruling House of 
Baroda, He has improved his Jaghir villages 
very much by giving permanency of tenure to 
his tenants. Vice-President of the Sandur 
State Council and President of the Huzur 
Darbar, (Executive Council), He is a keen 
sportsman and a very good shot. 


GHUZNAVI oF DitpvarR, THE Hon. ALHADJ 
NAWAB BAHADUR SIR ABDELKERIM ABU 
AHMED KHAN, KT. (1928), M.L.C., Zemindar 
and Land-owner ; b. 25 August 1872. 
m. Nawab [Begum Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894, Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’ $ 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Returned 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down. by_ his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, ‘the last independent Afghan’ 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of | 
EK. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in tne old Imperial Legislative | 
Council, (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Councl] (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the ats of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927. 
Kixem pted from the Indian Arms Actin 1925. 
Klected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Chairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Government, April 1929. Author of 
‘Pilgrim Traffic to Hedjaz and Palestine "’ 
‘*Mosliem Education in Bengal’’ and other 
works. Has one son (Alhadj Mr. I. K. 
Ghuznavi, B. 8c.) and four daughters. 
Address : North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. Lohani Manor, 
Lohani-Sagardighi, Mymensingh, Bengal. 


GIBSON, RAYMONDEVELYN, C.S.1.,(1936),C.1.E. 
(1924), I.C.8., Commissionerin Sind. 6. 10th 
Oct. 1878. m. 1st, 1925, Mrs. Effie Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926) ; Secondly, 1927, Mrs. Greta Twiss. 

Edue: Winchester College and New College, 


30 





SARDAR 
BHUJANGRAO YESHWANTRAO RAJ, Jaghirdar 


representative of the Junior 
Sandur 


| 
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1901 and became 
; Superintendent, Land 


Oxford. Entered I.C. S., 
Asstt. Collector, 1902 


Records and Registration, Sind, 1906; 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner in Sind and Sindhi 


Translator to Government, 1910; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 


Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commiis- 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1929; Commis- 


Reve nue Commis- 
widdress : Karachi, 


sioner in Sind, 1931-36. 
Sioner for Sind, Apl. 1936, 


Shrimant GIDNEY, Sink HENRY ALBERT JOHN, KT, (1981) ; > 


,-COL., I.M.S. (retired) ; F.2.S., F.R.0,8.E. 3 
D.0. (Oxon.); F.LR.S.A. (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantab,) M.DLA., J.P. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
b. 9 June 1873. Educ: Baldwin’s High School, 
Bangalore, St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at Cal- 
cutta, Hdinburgh R. College, University 
College Hospital, London, Cambridge and 
Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer in Ophthal- 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
1.M.S., 1898. Served in China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N. E. Fronticr, 1913 N. W. 
Frontier, 1914- 15 (wounded); and Great 
War, 1914-1918 ; President-in- Chief, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1926. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of 
Legislative Assembly; Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Labour in India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three Indian 
Round Table Conferences, Lundon ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
‘ommittees (1931); Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1933. Address: 87-A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 


: GILBERT- LODGE, CapralIn EDWARD MORTON, 


| 


GILES, MaJor-GENERAL 


¥.S.1., F.TA., F ALT. ,M.T.P.I., J.P. 6.23 Jan. 
1880. m. May d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Ksq. of Norwood, London, 8. E. Educ: at 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australla, Private practice 
London, 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915—May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list; Asst. Land Acquigition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov. 1920; Land Manager’ and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address - 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 
EDWARD DOUGLAS, 
C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1919); D.S.0. (1916) ; 
American D. S.M. (1919); A.D.C. to the 
King (1930-381); Major-General, Cavalry in 
India. 6. 18th October 1879. m, Eileen 
Grahain Dingwall-Fordyce, d. of late C. G. 
Dingwall-Fordyce and Mrs. J. IF. Barry. 
Educ: Marlborough College, and R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Joined King’s Shropshire int, 
1899; transferred to Scinde Horse, 1901 ; 
p.s.c., 1912; Great War in France, 1914- 18 
¢ times mentioned in despatches—D. 8.0.; 
t. Lt.-Col., C.M.G., American D.8.M.); 
transferred to K.G. Q., Central India Horse, 
1919; Instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24; 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1925-26 and 8rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations; Army Headquarters, India, 
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1930-31 5 1 
1031, Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla, 


GINWALA, SIR PADAMJI PESTONJI, KT. (1927), 
RB. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Adviser to Swedish Match Co. 
of) StockHolm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay. 6. Nov, 1875, m. Frenny 
Rezonji. Kdue: Govt. High School and 
Gujarat. College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905 : Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned, 1920: 
President, Rangoon 
1922-23; Member Legislutive Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian ‘Tariff Board, 
1923 ; 
1930; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930; 
Member, Round ‘Table Conference, 1031; 
Ottawa Conferance, 1932; World Economic 
Conference 1933. Address; 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, 8. W. 7. 

GLANCY, Sin BERTRAND JAMES, K.C.T.E. 
(1936), C.S.T. (1933), C.1.E. (1924), Political 
Secctary to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Politieal Department, 6. 31at December 
1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. Educ: Clifton: 
Monmouth; Exeter College, Oxford, Indian 
‘Avil Servico. Address: Delhi aud Simla. 
GQLANGY, Sir REGINALD ISIDORE ROBERT, 
K.C.T.B, (1928), C.8.1. (1921), Member of the 
India Council. 6. 1874; m. Helen Adelaide. 
d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. 
Edue.: Clifton Yollege; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1896; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903; Finance Member 
of Council, H. E. H. the  Nizam’s 
Government, 1911-1921; Resident In 
Baroda, 1922; 
Jaipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29; Chairman, H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 1930; 
Member of the India Counci), 1931. Address : 
India Office, London. 


GLANVILLE, Srr Oscar JAMES LARDNER, DE 
(See under De Glanville.) 


GODRBOLE, KESHAV VINAYAK, RAvo 
SAHEB (1934), B.A., LL.B., Dewan, Phaltan 
State, b. 2ist September (1889), m, 1&th 
March (1910) to Miss Thakutai, d. of the late 

Rao Bahadur Q. Vv 
Joglekar. Hduc.: at the 
New English School and 
Fergusson College, Poona : 
Entered Phaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct, 1921, 
as First Class Sub-Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 
Huzur Chitnis, Registrar 
Co-operative Societies, 
High Court Judge. Was 
appointed Dewan of the 
State on 6th = Feb. 
(1929); Attended the 2nd 
and 38rd Round Table Conferences and 
represented the States of Akalkot, Aundh, 
Bhor, Jamkhandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phalfan and 





i 
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Municipal Corporation, : 


President, 1926-1930. Resigned July. 


President of the Cabinet,: 
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Major-General, Cavalry in India,’ 


Is regarded as possessing very intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning smaller 
States especially in the Deccan. Address: 
Phaltan (Dist. Satara), 


GOENKA, Rar BAnADUR SIR BApRIDAS, Kt., 


C.1K., B.A., Merchant, Banker, Mill-owner 
and Zemindar. Hindu Marwari, son of Ram- 
chander Goenka deceased, b. (1883); graduated 
from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, tn the year 1005 
and joined business imme- 
diately after. om. second 
daughter of Rai Bahadur 
Durga Prasad of Farrukha- 
bad. Partner Ramdutt 
Ramkissendass, Ru m- 
chander Goenka & Sons, 
Sole piece-goods brokers to & 
Messrs, Ralli Brothers, Ltd., Bea 
and Kettlewell Bullen & Co., J 
Ltd. One ofthe proprietors: 
Khaira Raj Estate. Director: Reserve Bank 
of India, (Central Board): Indian Trans- 
Continental Airways Ltd: Triton Unsurance 
Co., Ltd.; Dalhousie Jute Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Clive Mills Co., Ltd.; Auckland Jute Mills 
Co.,Ltd.) Birla Jute Manufacturing Co., Ltd. ; 
Titaghur Paper Mill Co., Ltd. ; Dunlop Rubber 
Co., (Vudia), Ltd. ; Braithwaite & Co. (India), 
Ltd. 3; Hercules Insurance Co., Ltd.; New 
India Investment Corpn. Ltd.: Kamala 
Mills ltd. President: Board of Directors, 
Imperial Bank of lidia, Calcutta Circle (1933) ; 
Vice-President, Imperial Bank, 1982, 1984; 
Fellow, Calcutta University. Trustee: Cal- 
cutta Improvement Trust since 1928. Pre- 
sidency Magistrate, Calcutta, President : 
Marwark Association 1928-80; Member: 
Rengal Legislative Couneil 1923-35; Sheriff 
of Calcutta 1032-83; Municipal Councillor, 
1923-26. Member: Bengal Banking En- 
quiry Committee 5 President: Marwari Club 
and Marwari Rowing Club; ‘Trustee : Calcutta 
Pinjrapole Socicty, Shree Visudhanand Hospi- 
tal & Shree Visudhanand School. Trustee 
and Governor, Bagla Marwari Hindu Hos pital. 
Made Rai Bahadur 1925 C©.1.¥K., 19028 and 
Knight Bachelor 1934.) CGnb: Caleutta Clab. 
Address: ** Goenka House”, 145, Muktaram 
Babu Street, Calcutta. 





GOKUL CHAND NARANG, Tue Hon’sie Dr. 


Sir M.A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law; Ex-Minister 
Punjab Government, Lahore. b. 15 Nov. 1878. 
Punjab University, Calcutta University, Oxford 
Educ: University, and Bern University. Was 
Professor and Barrister. Publications: The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation otf 
pete Address: 6, Montgomery Road, 
ore, 


GOLDSMITH, Rev. MALCOLM GEORGE, Mis- 


sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 6. 1849. EHdue.: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75; ical er Harris School Madras, 1888-91 ; 
Hyderabad , 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: BRoyapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. * 


Ramdurg and gave evidence on their behali GORDON, -Eyrk, B.A. (Oxon ), C.S.1. (1935), 


before the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1933. Publication: Maharashtra Shakuntal. 


C.1.E. (1931); President, Public Services 
Commission, 6. 28 Feb. 1884. m. Lilias 
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Edith Napier (1912); d. 1933. Educ. Rossall 

and Queen’s College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 

Member of the C. P. Executive Couneil. 

rp - Government of India, Delhi and 
mla, 


GOSWAMI, Kumar TULSI CHARAN, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorilal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council. 6. 1808. Educ; Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address : : The Raj Baree, Seram- 
pore; Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta ; 
Kamachha, Benares : Puri, 


GOULD, HkErRsERT Ross, B.A. (Oxon.); C.1.E. 
Indian Civil Servico. b. 17th April. 
1887,m. Florence Mary Butler. Educ: 
Chilfton College, Brasenoso College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay, 1911: Asst. Collr., 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-16, 
Military Service, 1.A.R.O., 1916-1919; Asst. 
Collr.,Sholapur, 1919; Dy. Jomunissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ;  Collr, 
Sholapur, 1924-1928; Collr., Poona, 1929, 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting). 
1929-30, Address: Bombay and Poona, 


GOUR, Sir HARI BInGe, KT, (1926), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., "Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-34; Barrister-at-Law, 
b, 26 Nov. 1872. Kdue.: Govt. High School, 
Saugor; Hislop Coll. , Nagpur: Downing ¢ “oll. 
Cambr idge. Presdt., | Municipal Comunittee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and 
Hon. D. Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 
1st May 1924- ‘19% 26; now Vie e-Chancellor Na g- 
ie University (1936-7) ; President of the 
figh Court Bar Association; Member of Indian. 
Central Committee, Leader of the National. 
Party in the Assembly and Teader of the 
Opposition 1927-1934. Delegate to the Joint 
jommnittee of Parliament, 1933 ; Hon, Member 
of the Anthenwum Club, National Liberal: 
Qlub and British Empire Society. Publica- 
tions: Law of transfer in British India, 3 vols. 
(6th Edition); Penal Taw of British India. 
2 vola. (5th dition); Hindu Code (3rd 
Edition). The Spirit of Buddhism ; (4th 
reprint) ; His only Love; Lost Souls; Story 
of the Todian Revolution Random Rhymes 
and other poems, Address: Nagpur, C, P. 


‘OVINDOSS ‘CHATHOORBHOOJADOSS DIWAN 
BAHADUR, Ex-M.L.C., 6. 20th February 1878 ; 
Leading Indian Merchant and Banker in 
Madras, Senior Partner of Messrs. Chathoor- 
bhoojadoss K hoosaldoss 
and Sons: Sheriff of 
Madras for the year 1914; 
Presented the city of 
Madras with a statue of 
His late Majesty King 
George V; one of the 
founders of the Southern 
India Chamber of Com- 
merce and its Vice- 
President; Vice-President 
= of the S. P. G. A.; One 
of the joundes of and 
for 3 a long time Directcr of the Indian Bank 
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Ltd.; Director, Madras Telephone Company; a 
Trutec of the Madras Port Trust ; Was Dirce- 
tor of the Central Bank of India, Madras, 
and the Bank of Hindusthan Ltd., Madras ; 

ves tor and Vice-President, Madras City 
Co-operative Bank ; President, Hindu Central 
Committee, Madras, and Vice-President, 
Servants of Dharma Society, Madras; Mem- 
ber, Local Board of the Reserve Bank of 
India, Madras. Address: 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras, Telephone No. 2151; 
Telegraphic Address: Clo Diamond, 


GOWAN, H. i. Sik Hyp CLARENDON, B. A. 


(Oxon.) V.D., ©.1.E. (1928); C.8.T. (1982); K.C, 
S.1. (1933); J.P., LOC.S., Governor, Central. 
Provinces & Berar; b. 4 July 1878, m. Edna 
Gowan (nee. Brown). 1905. 
Educ: at Elstree Sehool, 
1889-1892; Rugby School, 
1892-1897, New College, 
Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univ. 
Col, London, 1901-1902, 
Under Secretary to C. P. 
Govt., 1904-08 ; officiated as 
Under Secretary Commerce 
and Industries .Department 
Government of India, July 
to Nov. 1908, Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 
1913-18; Financial Secretary to 
C. P., 1018-1921 ; 





Govt. 
Dy. Commissioner, Nagpur 


1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to Govt. 
1925-27; Chief Secretary, March 1927; 
Revenne and Finance Member, GC. P. 
Government, July 1932, Address: Nagpur. 


GOWAN, Enna, H. iE. Lapy, born 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1878, sccond daughter of | the 
James Brown, ( 
Cotton Spinners’ 


late 
Chairman of the Tancashire 
Association, of Mere Ouks, 
Wigan, Lancashire, & 
Bla kcholme, W inder mere. 
Educated at private Quaker 
School, Birkdale, and Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Took first class honours in 
School of English Language 
and Literature in 1899, 
B.A. and M.A. degrees con- 
ferred in 1921, retrospect- 
ively. 11905 marric d Hyde 
. . Gowan, I.C.8., at present 
Guvdinor of the Central Provinees and Berar, 
Three sons, Awarded the Kaisar -i-Hind Gold 
Medal for public services in India in 1936. 





GRAHAM, H. Kk. SiR LANCELOT, M.A. (Oxon.) 


K.C.S.1 (1936), K.C.1.B. (1930), Bar-at-Law; 
C.1.E. (1924) ; T.CS., First oe 
Governor of Sind. "bh 18 8% 

Apri] 1880.  m. Olive 
Rertha Maurice. Educ: St. 
Paul’s School, London ©, 
and Balliol Coll. Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil %. 
Service, 1904; Asstt. Col- 
lector, 1904 ; Asstt... ; 
Judge, 1908; Asstt. Legal 








Remerbrancer, Bombay 
1911; Judicial Asstt., 
Kathiawar, 1918; Joint 


Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921-1935. Address: Karachi. 
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GRAHAM, VERY REV. JOHN ANDERSON, (.LE., 
1911; V.D., F.R.G.8.; Kaiser-I-Hind Gold 
Medallist (Delhi Durbar, 1903, Har, 1935) ; 
Silver Jubilee Medal; M.A. (Kdin.), D.2). 
(Edin. and Aberdeen); Moderator of Church 
of Scotland, 1931-32 ; Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland, at Kalimpong, Bengal, since 
1889; Hon. Superintendent of the St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes for Poorer Anglo- 
Indian Children; 0b. 8th Sept. 1861: 5s. of 
David Graham, formerly of H. M. Customs, 
London, latterly of Cardross, N. B. 3. m. 1889, 
Kate M’Conachie (d. 1919), Edinburgh, 
(Kaiser-I- Hind Gold Medallist, 1916); two s. 
four d. Kduc.: Cardross Parish School; 
Glasgow High School: Edinburgh University. 
Was in the Home Civil] Service in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. 
Publications: On the Threshold of Three 
Closed Lands; Missionary Expansion of the 
Reformed Churches. Address: Kalimpong, 
Bengal, 


GRAHAME, Wi.iiam FitzwibiiaM, 1.C.8., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 

. ® A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officcr, 8. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. 0., 


8.8. 8. from 1922-25. Addrese: Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 


GRAVELY, FrEepDBpRIO HENRY, D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Superintendent, Government Museum 
Madras. b. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Balling 
Educ: Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ. of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 


Asstt. Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India, Superintendent, Govern- 


ment Museum, Madras, Publications ;: 
Various papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Governnient Museum. 
Address: Muscum House, Egmore, Madras. 


GRAY, ALEXANDER GxrORGE, J.P. (1918); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers. 6.1884, m. Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Hdue.: 
Macclesfield Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905; entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd., 1908. Address ; 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GREEN, Srk ALAN MicHaxrt, Kir, (1935); M.A. 

(Oxon), C.I.E. (1933), 1.C.8. pty High 
Commissioner for India, (1930); 6.11 April 
1885. m. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Elkin, (1919). Hduc.: St. Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 
1.0.8. in 1000. Address: India House, 
Aldwich London, W. C. 2. Meads, Frithsden 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


GRIGG, Sir (Percy) James, K.C.B., (1982), 
K.C.S.I. (1936), Finance Member of Govern- 
ment of Ivdia since 1934. 0b. 16 Dec. 1890. 


GUPTA, SaTIsH CHANDRA, 
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e.8, Of Frank Alfred Grigg. m. 1910 Gertrude 
Charlotte, y. d. of Rev. G. F. Hough. 
Educ.: Bournemouth School; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos; appointed to Treasury, 1913; 
served R.G.A., 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-19380; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1930 ; Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34; Finance 
Member, Government of India, 1934. 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi. 


GULAB SINGH, Rais, SARDAR, Ex. M.L.A., 


Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
1td., Lyallpur, and Landlord. 6 March 1866, 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quctta Munieipalitics and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur,and Pres. of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected {n 1928 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur- 
for 9 years, Address: Gulab Singh Strect. 
Lyalipur, Punjab. 


GULAMJILANI, BiJLIKHAN, SARDAR, NAWAB 


OF WAI. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and 4 
Treaty Chief. b.28 July 1888. m. sister of H.H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora,son and 
heir, Nawabzada Saududdin Haidar. Kduce. : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two vears, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.C. to H. 
E.the Governor of Bombay in 1929. President 
of the State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 
1930, for three months after which resigned, 
Address : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 


GULILILAND, Colin CAMPBELL, Secretary and 


Clerk of the Course and starter, Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. 6. 2nd December 1892, m. 
Margaret Patricia Guililand (nee Denehy). 
Educ : Oundle School. Joined F. W. Heilgers 
& Co., London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1915-1919; saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay; served as member of Conimittee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929; 
joined W. I. T. C. as Asst. Secretary, Nov. 
1929. Address: 6, Burnett Road, Poona, 


0.1. EB. (1982), 
Bar-at-Law; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department. b. 16 September 1876. m. 
second d. of the late Mr. K. N, Roy, Statutory 
Civil Service. Educ: London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929. tired 1933. ddress : 
29, Rajpore Road, Civil Lines, Delhi. 
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GWALIOR, His HIGHNESs MAHARAJA MUKHTAR-| 
ULeMULK Azim-U}1-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush-shan, | 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham-i-Dauran, Umdat- | 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat | 
JIWAJIRAO SCINDIA Alijah Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malik-i- 
Mauzzam-i-Rafi-ud-Darja-i- Inglistan. b. 26th | 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gadi on 5th 
June 1925. Address ; Jai Bilas Palace, Gwalior. 


HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BaHApUR, KHAN 
BAHADUR SIR MUHAMMAD, KT. (1922), 
K.C.8.1, (1927), K.C.1.B. (1924), LL. 2D. 
b. Sept. 22. 1869. m. Sadathun Nisa 
Begum. Educ.: Zilla High School, Salda- 
pet. Joined the Bar in 1888; in 1897 
Was presented Certificate of Honour on the 
occasion of Golden Jubilee of the late 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria; from 
1901 devoted whole time to local self- 
government and held the position of 
Chairman of Municipal Council,  Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served a8 a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committez:, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services In India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 1925-1930. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Delc- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address ; Madras, 


HAIDER KARRARJAFRI, SYED, Ex. Member, 
Legia. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. 6. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate Schoo!, Balram- 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board, for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, SBalrampur, for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 


Co-operative Bank; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 


and. Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address: Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAIG, H. E., SIR Harry Granam, K.C.S.1, 
C.LE. (1923), 0.8.1. (1930); Governor of the 
United Provinees. 6.13 April 1881. m. to 
Violet May Deas, d. of J. Deas, J.C.8. (retired). 
Educ. : Winchester and New 
Colleges, Oxford. Entered 
1.¢.8., 1905; Under-Secre- 
tary to Govt.,U.P., 1910-12; 
Indian Army Reserve of 
_' Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy 
Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Finance Dept., 1920; Secy., 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; 
attached Lee Commission, 
1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925; Secretary 
Government of India, 
Home Member, Govt. 
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of India, 1930-34. Governor of U. P. Since 
Decr. 6, 1934. Address: Governor’s Camp 


( U. P.). 
HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN Banapur (1926), 


M.B.E. (1936) Managing Director of Pioneer 
Arms Co., Delhi and Mecrut. During Great 
Balkan War (1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut 
Division Red Crescent Fund; during Great 
War (1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions, Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board; 
re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lativo Assembly, re-elected in 1928; re- 
elected unopposed in 1930. Elected to Rail- 
way Finance Committee, 1931 and to Standing 
Committee for Pilyrimage to Hodjaz, 1934 as 
well as to Fucl Oil Committee and to the 
Committee in the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands to the Government of 
India. Appointed in 1922 to bench 
of Hon. Magistrates ; appointed 1927 
Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered “ First Class’? 1920; Empowered 
** First, Class Special,’? 1933. Klected in 1022, 
Hon. Seerctary to the Central Haj Committee 
of India, Elected unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Board; re-elected un-opposed 
in 1928 ; elected Vice-President of Prohibition 
League of India, President of Mecrut Canton- 
ment Residents’ Association; Klected Presi- 
dent, Central Muslim Association ; Elected 
President of Mercantile Association and 
Elected President, U. P. Punjabi Sowdagar 
Conference, 1930. Elected Chairman, All 
India Muslim Conference in 1936. Address: 
Kashmiri Gate, Delhi. 


HAKSAR, Con, Sir Katuas NARAIN, Kt., 


1932; C.I.B., Mashir-i-Khas Bahadur : 
Political Momber, Gwalior Darbar since 
1912; 6. 20th February, 1878; s. of Pt. 
Har Narain Haksar; g.s. of Rai Bahadur 
Dharam Narain Haksar, C.1.15., one s, three 
d. Kdue: Victoria College, Gwalior; 
Allahabad University, B.A., Hon. Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1903; 
Private Scerectary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12; Under-Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907; 
Capt. 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1903; Major, 1904;  Lt.-Col., 1007; Col., 
1924; Senior Momber Board of Revenue, 
1909-14; Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb. 1928 to 18 Dec. 
1928, and since 1st December 1929 upto 
April 1932; Nominated Member to the 
Indian Round Table Conference both sessions ; 
also sorved on the Federal Structure Committeo 
and its Sub-Committees; Mr. Thomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committeo; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committes 
of the Round Table Conforence in Indla; 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table Con- 
ference; also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Round Table Conferonce: Publica- 
tions ; (with H. M. Bull) Madho Rao Scindia, 
1925; (with K. M. Panikkar) Federal India, 
1930; occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Review, 
Address : Gwalior, Central India, 
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HALLETT, H.E., Sin MAvRicn GARNIER, 
K.C.8.1., B.A. (Oxon.); C.1.E. (19380); C.8.1. 
(1084); I.C.8., Governor of Bihar 6b. 28 Oct. 
1883. m. G. C.M. Veasey. 
Educ: Wiuchesater College 
and New College, Oxford, 
Appointed to 1.C.8., 1907; 
Under-Secretary, Bihar and 
Orisyn, 1913-15; Magistrate 


and Collector. 1915-20; 
Seeretary, Local _ Self- 
Government Dept., Bihar 


and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magis- 
trate-Collector, 1925-29 ; 
Commissioner, 1929-30 : Ch. 

Secretary to Govt. of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1930-32 ; Home Secretary, Govt. 
of India, 1932. Address: Government 
House Patna. 


HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elphinstone 
College. 6. 3 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Hduc.; Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the J.E.8. in 1919. 
Address: Klphinstone College, Bombay. 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM HENRY .M.A., J.P., 
F.R.G.S,, MRS... V.D., Hon. Presi- 
dency Magistrate; Principal, Anglo-Scottish 
Kducation — Society. President, © Bombay 
Rotary Club, Lt.-Col, Commanding, 
Bombay = Battalion, 1931 6. April 20, 
1886, m. Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late H. 
Dymoke of Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire. 
Educ: Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford; Trinity Coll., Dublin. Address: 
Cathedral and Jouhn Connen High School, 
Fort, Bombay. 


HAMPTON, HENRY VERNER, B.A. (Dub.) 
ie Class Hons. and Gold Medalist in 
*hilosophy); Dip. Ed., M.A., J.P., Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
dary Training Colloge, Bombay. 6b. L May 
1890. m. Stella, only of the late 
Sir George ‘townsend Fenwick, K.C.G.M., 
Educ; Trinity College, Dublin. Appointed 
to J.E.8., 1918; Prof., Gujarat  Collego, 
Ahmedabad, and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 





1914-20; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1020-28; Vrincipal, Karnatak 
Yollege, Dharwar, 1923-30; Principal, 
Secondary ‘Training College sinee 1930. 
Publication: Editor, ‘‘ Indian Education,” 
1919-23. Address: Secondary Training 


College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay. 


HAR BILAS SARDA, Diwan BAHADOR, 1932, 
F.R.S.L., M.B.A.S., F.S.S., 0. 3 June 1867. 
educ.: Ajmer Government College and Agra 
College. Was ateacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892; apptd. Guardian to H.H. 
the Muharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer-Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub-Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, til) 
1021; Judge, Smail Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 
Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwara 
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Constituency in 1024 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930; was Dy. Leader, 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
Was one of the Chairman of the Leg, Assembly, 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-India Vaisha 
Conference at Bareilly in 1925 ; was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
Genera] KRetrenchment Committee ; Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittec ; has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India. Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 1935, 
Member, B. B. & C. 1. Ry. Local Advisory 
Committee ; Vice-President, Ajmer Merwara 
Child Welfare and Maternity League; Member 
on Board for the Victoria Hospital Leper Asy- 
Jum, Ajmer. Author of Child Marriage Restra- 
int Act, popularly known asthe ‘* Sarda Act’’ 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Publications: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive ; Maharana Sanga ; 
Maharana Kumbha; Maharaja Hammir of 
Ranthambhor; Speeches and Writings and 
Prithviraj Vijaya ; is Editor of the Dayanand 
Commemoration Volume and is Secretary of 
the Paropakarini Sabha of India. Address: 
Harniwas, Civil Linos, Ajmer, Rajputana. 


HART KISHAN KAUL, RaJa PANDIT, M.A., 


C.S.1., C.1.E., Rai Bahadur. b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C.1.E., Hdue.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commser., 1890; Jun. 
Secy. to Financial Commsr., 1893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98; Deputy Commr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; 8. O. Mianwali, 1908-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906; Dy. Commr., Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09; Dy. Commsr. and Supdat., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commr’s, Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services,1923-192¢4 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address. 
29, Lawrence Koad, Lahore. 


HARISINGH, MAJOR-GENERAL, RAO BAHADUR 


THAKOUR, OF SATTASAR, C.1.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces. 6. 1882. Educ. : Mayo College. 
Address: Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


HARRIS, DouGLas GorDON, Dip, Ing. (Zurich), 


C.8.1., C.1.K., M.I.E. (Ind.), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd.) (1925). b. 19 Oct. 
1883. m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Educ. > Rugby School] and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst. ana 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D.,1907-14; Under- 
Secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D., 1915; 
Under-Secretary to Government of Indla, 
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P.W.D., 1916; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D., 1918; Asstt. 
Inspector-Genera] of Irrigation in India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch,1922; Consultins 
Engineer to Government of India, 1028-31 , 
Member, Sind Financial Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1931 ; Member, Bombay Reorganisa- 
tion Committee, 1932. Publications: Irri- 
gation in India (Oxford University Press). 
Address : 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin. 


HATHWA, MAHARAJA BAHADUR GURU MAHA- 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD SAI OF. 0b. 19 July 1898 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.1.E., of Hathwa. Address: Wathuwe 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 
HAY, MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES JOHN BRUCE: 
C.B, (1929); C.M.G. (1919); C.B.E. (1921); 
D.S.O, (1916) ; Comdr. of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, F.R.G.S., F.R. Empire Society ; 
Fellow, R, Institute of International Affairs. 
Tnspector-General, Iraq Army and Head of the 
British Military Mission. 6. 14 May 
1877 at Rous Lench Court, Worcestershire. 
m. Agatha, youngest d. of the Rev. James 
Mangin, DD.LILD. one d. Edue.: Wellington 
Sollege; Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
Staff College, Camberley. On deputation to 
Canadian Militia, 1909-10; Extra A.D.C. to 
Lt. Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar, 
1911; D.A.A. and Q.M.G, India, 1912-14; 
on the General Staff in France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1914-18 (Despatches 5 times ; 
Brevet of Lieut.-Colonel €.M.G., D.8.0.); 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches); on the General Staff io 
the Insurrection In iraq aka aan C.B.E.); 
Commanding 19th Punjabis, 1921-28 ; Colonel 
on the staff, General Staff, Southern Command, 
1923-27; Commander, Xth (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29; Commander, 
Sind (Ind.) Brigade Area, 1929-31; 
Commander, Lucknow District, 1931-24. 
‘Junior United Service, M.C.C,, and Public 
Schools Alpine Sports Club, Address: The 
Yitadel, Baghdad, Traq. 

HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
6. Oct. 1888. Hduc.: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.R., 1910; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year; elected 
Jr. Vice-President, 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Counc:l to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address ; President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLES, ALFRED ARTHUR, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail, b. 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ: London and Paris. Free- 
lance journalism, London, till 1912: joined 
staff of The Madras Times, 1912; Asst. 
Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921, becoming 
Editor 1929. Member, Madras Port Trust, 
Madras City Council. Publications: ‘' 10000 
Miles in Africa.” Address: Sunnyside, 
White’s Road, Madras, 
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| HENDERSON, Ropert Herriot, C.LE., Tea 


HERAS, HeENRy, 8.J., M.A., Professor 


Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assos., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Represented soe planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Counsil, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of tndentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-16. 
Address ; Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Member of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
nationnl Committee of Historical Sciences, 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, London, and of Academia 
Jéspanola de la Historia, Madrid. b. September 
11, 1888, Hduc; Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred 
Heart College (Barcelona); Principal, Our 
Saviour’s College, Saragossa (Spain), Publica- 
tions: History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (ian Ind. Ant.) The 
City of Jinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid). The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
Ibid). The Furopean Prison of Sadasiva 
Raya (bid), Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society). 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 
the Pudu Mantapam (Jbid), Early Relations 
between Vijayanayara and Portugal (Jbid). 
Asoka’s Dharma’ and Religion (Jbid); 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) ;Goa 
Viragal of the time of Harihara TI of Vijayana- 
gara (/bid). The story of Akbar’s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History); The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatchpur-Sikri (Zbid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Tbid); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly); The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (1 bid) ; Relations between Guptar, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research meet) ; The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Jbid); 
Rama Deva Raya IJ, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Jbid); The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B.B.R.A.S8); A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid); Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ibid); Two 
Jontroversial Pointsin the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historica] Society) ; 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of All 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Zbid); A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) ; Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India (Ibid); Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bijapur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission), A 
treaty between Aurangzebandthe Portuguese 
(ibid); Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid 
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The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka , HIGHET, JAMES COCHRANE, AGENT, North. 


of Ikert (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (fbid); Krishna Deva, 
Raya's eonquee of Rachol (Journal of the - 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and. 
Ireland) ; The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakesar | 
over the Pallavas (Ihid.) Triparvata (Journal ! 
of the Karnatak Historical Society); A | 
Realistic Schoo] of Indian Sculpture in_ the | 
16th Century (Journal of the Univ. of Bambay) | 
Three Forgotten Pallava Kings (Jbid.); Tho: 
Origin of the Palla, The Royal Portraits ; 
of Mahabalipuram (Acta Mentatia); vas: 
(Ibid.); The Jesuits in Afghanistan (The : 
New Revicw). The Writing of History ;' 
Notes on Historical Methodology for Yndian ! 
Students (Madras, 1926), The Aravidu! 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara, Vol. I, 1542-1614 | 
(Madras, 1927); Beginnings of Vijayanagaravy | 
History (Bombay, 1920); The Pallava | 
Geneology (Bombay, 1931); The Conversion | 
Policy of the Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1938). | 
Studies In Pallava History (Madras, 1938.) 


Address: St Xavier's College, Bombay. 


HIDAYATALLAH, 


Sir GHULAM HUSSAIN, 
K.C.8.1., M.b.A, 


b. January 1878. Hdue: 
J. Sind College 
Government Law School Bombay. 
Graduatein Arts and Law 
of the Bombay  Univer- 
kity, and in legal practice 
for a considerable perfod. 
In public life since 1904 
up to the present time, 
without any break. 
Vice-Prosident. — of the 
Hyderabad, Sind, Munici- 
pality, and first non- 
official President of the 
a Hyderabad, Sind, District. 

Local Tsoard, Entered the 
Bombay Legislative Council in 1912, and was 
a non-official member of that body till 1920. 
A Minister of the Government of Bombay, 
opnllany 1921 to June 1928, three times in| 
succession, was & Member of the Executive 
Council of H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
1928 to 1934, thus associated with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay for a continuous period of 
nearly fourteen years. Held charge of almost 
every department of the administration, 
including Revenne and Finance. As Finance 
Member, produced balanced budgets after 
several years of deficits. Was also Leader 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, and Viee- 
President of the Executive Council of H. E. 
the Governor of Bombay. Deputed to the 
Round Table Conference by the Government 
of India on two occasions. Invited also to 
attend the third session, but could not be 
spared by the Government of Bombay. 
On retirement from office, was nominated a 
Member of the Council of State for six months. 
Subsequently elected as a Member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Appointed 
President of the Sind Advisory Council on the 
reparation of Sind in April 1986. Also 
President of the All-India Local Self Govern- 
ment Conference. Elected Member Sind 
Legislative Assembly and Chief Minister, 
Government of Sind, 


Address; Sceafield Road, Karachi. 


Shikarpur High School, D. 
and 





HOLLINS, SaMugL TuHomas, C.LE. 


Western Railway, India; &. 1884, 
Agnes Orme Lindsay. 
and Blairlodge; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. Appointed Asst. 
Engineer, P.W.D. (Railways Branch), India, 
1905; posted to Eastern Bengal Rallway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional officer, Saidpur; services lent 
to Kashinir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survoy, via Abbottabad; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Bly. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager; in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works in the vicintty of New 


m. 1907 
Educ: Ayr Academy 


Delhi; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 


Materials, 1017; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926; Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Officiating as Member, 
Railway Board from April 1936, Elected 
Avsociate Member of Institution of Civil 
poe 1910. Address: New Delhi and 
Simla, 


HOGG, GIBERT PitcatRn, M.A. (Glasgow) 


C.1.E. (1932), I.C.S.; Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. 6. 2nd February 1884. 
m. Isobel Bain. Hdue s Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University. Appointed to the 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907; 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
East. Bengal and Assam as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector; transferred to Bengal, April 
1912; Jt. Mgte, and Dy. Collr, Novr, 1914 ; 
Vice-Chairman, Chittagong Port Commrs. 
July 1915; on Military duty, Octr, 1917 to 
Jany. 1918; Offg. Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1918; on Military duty, 
Aug. 1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte. and Collr., April1921 ; Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1923; Offg., 
Secy., Govt. of Bengal, A. & I. Deppt., and 
Director of Industries, April 1926; Secy. 
Govt. of Bengal, Agril. and Ind, and P. W. 
Depts. Novr. 1928; Offg. Commr., July 
1931; confirmed as Commr., Decr. 1931; 
Addl. Secy. to Govt. of Bengal, Poll. Depts., 
Octr. 1932 ; Chief Secy. tothe Govt. of Bengal, 
10th April 1933. Address: Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 


1981); 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. b. October 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest @. of T. 
Sheffield, Esq., Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State three @. Educ. : Queen’s University, Cork. 
Jolned Indian Police, 1902 as Aset. Supdt. 
of Police ; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police; Asst. to D.1.G., 
C.1.D. and Persona! Assistant to I.G.; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Rajputana, as 1.G, Police- 
1915-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921, 
1925 D.LG. I, Range U.P. 1926-1930; 
D..G., €.1.D., U.P., 1930-31; appointed 
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- IJnspector-General of Police, April 1931; HUSAIN, Symp ABBAS, Princl 


apposite Director Generalof Police and Jails 
H. E. H. The Nizam’s Dominions, Hyderabad, 
~ July 1935. Degree of Honour, Urdu; High 
Proficiency Hindi, Police Medal, 1918. 
Publications ; Tonk State Police Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme; Tonk State Police Manual; 
Tonk State Criminal and Civil Court Manual ; 
the Criminal Tribes of the U.P. Address : 
Hyderabad, Decean. 


HOWELL, Sir EVELYN BERKELEY, K.C.I.E., 
C.S8.1., Foreign Secretary to Government of 


India, 6, Calcutta 1877. m. 1912, Lactitia 
Cecilia. Educ: Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge; entered 1.C.8., 1900. 


Political Assistant, N.W.F.P., 1906 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907; Dist. Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khel Iixpedition, 1908; Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910; H.M.S. Consul, 
Muscat, 1916; Dy. Commissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917 ; Military Governor, Baghdad, 
1918; Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918-20; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922; 
Offig. Foreign Secretary, 1923-24 and 1926-27 ; 
Resident in Waziristan, 1924-28; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1927-29; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924. Publications : Contributions to 
the N.W.IF.Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articles, Address: Government of India, 
New Delhi and Simla. : 


HUBBACK, H.£., Sir JOHN AUSTEN, M.A, 
(Cantab,); €.8.1. (1933); First Governor of 
Orissa, 6, 27 Feb, 1878, m. Bridget Alington 
Royds. Educ: Winchester and King’s College, 
Cambridge. Asst. Magte. 
and Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer in Bengal; 
Settlement OMecr, 1909; 
Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collr., 1910; trans- 
ferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
1912; Offg. Secerctary, 
1913; temporarily employ- 
ed by Revenue and 
Statistics Dept., India 
ae Office, 1915 ; Magistrate and 

Collector, 1916; served 
under Govt. of India, Army Department, 
1918; Offg. Secretary to Govt. of Bihar and 
‘Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; confirmed, 
1919; Director of Land Records, 1923; Offg. 
Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 1028; Offg. 
Member, Board of Revenue, 1032; Member. 
Governors Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1933. Address: Secretariat, Govern- 
ment of Orissa, 


HUDSON, SiR LeEstiz SEWELL, KT., Mcmber, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. 6. 25 
Nov. 1872, Educ.: Christ’s Hospital. Joined 
Pp. & O. 2 N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office. 1894 ; 
subsequently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1915, Joined 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 
1916. Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-25, 
1927-28 ; Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 

cil, 1928-26, 1927-28 ; Member, Legislative 





Assembly, 1982, 1933 and 1934, Address: 


P. O. Box 122, Bombay. 
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1 Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad. 5. 1884, Educ : 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1928. Publications: A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books in the 
Stato Library. Address: The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HUSSAIN, Sirk AHMED, NAWAB AMIN JUNG 


BAwAaDuR, M.A., (1800); B.L., (1880); LL.D., 
(1924); C.8.1. (1911) ; Nawab (1917); K.C.LE. 
(1922); Peshi Minister, i.e., Minister to H.E.H. 
the Nizam from 1915. to 1935 b, 11 Aug. 1868. 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6s. 3d. 
Educ, : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Collr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1803: Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizath’s Govt., 1905. 
Publications: “ Notes on Islam’’, articles 
in Periodicals. One of Hyderabad delegates 
to the First Round Table Conference 1930-31; 
Member of the Hon'ble Sacfi Khan Committee 
Since 1904, Address: AMin Munzail, Saidbad, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 


HYDARI, Sim AKBAR, NAWAB Hyper NAWAZ 


JUNG BAHADUR, K7,, cr. 1928; P.C. (1936) 
President Hl. it. H. the Nizam’s Executive 
Council (1937). Honorary LL.D. (Osmania) ; 
Honorary LL.D. (Madras); Finance and 
Railway Member, Hyderabad State 
Executive Council; & 8 Novr, 18606. 
of Nazcrally Hydari of Cambay, India. 
m, Amena Najmuddin Tyabji (First Class, 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal) d. of Najmuddin 
Tyabji, Bombay; four s. two d, duc; at 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay; joined Indian 
Finance Department 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General U.P. 1890; Deputy Accountant 
General, Bombay 1897; Madras, 1900; Exa- 
miner, Government Press Accounts, 1901; 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1903; lent as 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905 ; 
Financial Secretary, 1907; Secretary to 
Government, Home Department (Judicial, 
Police, Medical, Education, etc.), 1911; in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway Member, 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921; 
also Member for Co-operative Credit and 
Mines Department, 1927; Official Director, 
Singareni Collieries Co., Ltd., and Mining 
Boards, 1925; Director of the Shahahad 
Cement Co., Ltd., The Indian Cement Co., 
Ttd., The Indian Industrial and General 
Trust Ltd., The Central Bank of India Ltd., 
The Osmanshahi Mills Ltd., and the Azamjahi 
Mills Ltd. ; Chairman, Inter-University Board, 
1925 ; First President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1915, President, All India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, Calcutta, 
1917; delivered the Punjab University con- 
vocation Address, 1925; Fellow of the Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad 
Osmania Universities; conceived and orga- 
nised the Osmania University, Hyderabad, 
the first University of its kind in India, tmpart- 
ing higher education through the medium of 


INDORE, The Moiharaja 
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the vernacular (Urdu) while retaining English 
as a compulsory second language throughout ; 
the Urdu Nastaliq type marks a new era in 
Urdu printing and the development of Urdu 
literature ; organised the State Archaeological 
Department ; negotiated the purchase for the 
State of the N.G.S. Railway ; Led the Hyder- 
abad Delegation to the three Round Table Con- 
ferences in London at which he was a Member 
of the Business, Federal Structure and Finance 
Sub-Committees; Member of the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee 1933 at which he 
was a member of the Reserve Bank and 
Railway Authority Sub-Committee and Ad- 
visor to the League of Nation’s Monetary 
and Economic Conference held in London; 
President, Muslim ducational Conference 
(Bonibuy Presidency) 1934; also Vice Presi- 
dent. Nizam's  Jixecutive Council, and 
Chairman of the Informal Committee of 
Indian States’ Ministers; especially interested 
in Ajanta Freseocs and Indian Paintings. 
Publications : Hyderabad State Budgets and 
Kducational Addresses. Addresa: Dilkusha, 
Kharatabad, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


of, His Highness 
Miharajadhtiraj Raj Raujeshwar Sawai Shree 
Yeshwant Rio Kolkar Bahadur, G.C.LK. 
1935; 6. 1908; Accession 19263 Invested 
with Powers 1930 3 2. 1024 with Sanvogita bai 
daughter of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur), Edueated ii England 1920-23 
and again at Christ Church, Oxtord 1926-29, 
Diughter: Princess Ushadevi, born 1933. 
Address: Indore, Contral India. 


ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, Sir, Kt. (July 
1936), J.P., Yarn Merchant ; b, 1872. Edue.: St. 
Xavier’s School. For many years connected 
with Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of 
the Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Maglstrates of Bombay 
onthe directorate of several 
comp.nics including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 


Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the: 


Sassoon and Alllance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills; trustee and President of 
the Managing Council of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam Hospital and of Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium for Women and _ Children; 
Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage, and Mem- 
ber of the Board of David Sassoon Industrial 
and Roeformatory Institute. Director, Bundi 
Portland Cement, Ltd., and Punjab Portland 
Cement, Ltd.; Member, Managing Committee, 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association; 
Member, Managing Committee of the Helpless 
Beggars and President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924-1925. Member of the 
Auditors’Council. Director, Lonavla, Khandala 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Director, Puanvel 
Taluka Electric Co., Ltd. and Nasik-Deolali 
Etectric Supply Co., Ltd. Member of the 
Managing Committee, H. E. the Governor’s 
Hospital Fund. Address: Garden View, 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 


“ISRAR, Hasan Kuan, THE HOn’BLE KHAN 


Sir MaAuLvi 


BAWADUR, .DABIBUL-MULK, 
Shabjahanpur, 


MonamMap, Kt., C.LE., 0. 
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and is. 
well-known | 


wn India, 


1865. m. Lady Israr, daughter of Malak 
Mohammad Azmat-ullah- Khan, of 
Shahjahanpur 1886. Edue: Shahjahanpur 
and Bareilly Amirul-Umara, Home Member 
and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal, 
Retired 1927; Nominated Member, Council 
of State, 1931. Addres3; Jalikbothi, Shahja- 
hanpur. 


ISWAR SARAN, Munsnt, B.A. (Allahabad), 
Advocate. Allahabad High Court, 6. 26 Aug. 
1874, m. Srimati Mukhrani Devi. Eadue : Church 
Mission High School and Jubilee High School, 
Gorakhpur, U.P. and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Member, first and third Legislative 
Assembly; and alsofrom January 1935 to March 
1935, a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kayastha-Pathshala, Allaha- 
bad, 1925-29; was Joint Secretary of Crosth- 
waite Girls’ College, Allahabad; Hon. 
Secretary, MacDonnell HinduBoarding House, 
Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, U. P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Conferences, 
some time Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee; President, U. P. Political and Social 
Conferences ; Hon, Secretary, Reception Com- 
mittee, Indian National Congress, 1910; 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the Allahabad Harijan Sevak Sangh: 

Kurope four times and delivered 

speeches and wrote in the press on India, 

a 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 


IZZAT NISHAN, Kaupa Bakaash Kaan 


TrwaNa. Nawab, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 6. 1866 Hduc.: Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through Col, Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881; Extra 
Asst. Commet., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06, Address : Khwajabad, District, 
Shahpore, Punjab, 


' JACK, THE HON, Mr. JUSTICE ROBERT ERNEST, 


High Court, Calcutta, b. Dec. 20, 
1878. m. Bertha Inverarity Shallcross, 
Edue? Queon’s College, Cork and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Hntered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1902 and acted as District Magis- 
trate and Collector and subsequently as Judge 
up to 1928; in April 1928 appointea Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta. Address; 5, 
Alipore Park Road, Alipore. 


Judge, 


JACKSON, GILBERT HOLINSHEAD BLOOMFIELD, 


M.A. (Oxon.), 1.0.8., Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court. 5. 26th Jan. 1875. m.to Mrs. 
Jackson. Edue: Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address: 
High Court, Madras. 


JADHAYV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 


LL.B., M.L.A. 0. May 1867. m. Bhagirathi- 
bai, a Jady from the Vichare family of 
Ratnagiri District. Edue: Wilson College, 
Elphinstone Colleze, and Government Law 
School, Served in Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Counci]. Started the Maratha Edueational 
Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movemert in 1911, and has been 
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in the Non-Brahmin movement in the Pre- 
sidency from its inception. Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them; was 
nominatcd member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two elections. Minister of Rducation, 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928. 
1930. Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division; Delegate to Round Table 
Conf., 1980-31; Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Yommittee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Isoard of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmedabad ; Director, Reserve 
Bank: of India, [td.; | Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd.; Director, 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank, Ltd.: Director, Indian Globe 
Insurance Co,, Ltd.; President, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute Ltd.; Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Kolhapur. Address: 
Shahupurl, Kolhapur; and " Aram,’ Dongri, 
Bombnuy 9. 


JAFRI, Dr. 8. N. A., B.A.. BAR-AT-LAaw, 
M.R.A.S, (London); Gold Medalist and Life 
Member of the International Historical 
Society of France ; Deputy Director of Public 
Information, Government of India, Home 
Department, 6. 1887. Graduated with 
distinction from Allahabad University in 1906 
A. D. Called to the Bar from the Hon’ble 
Society of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1929. 
Sometime Research Scholar in Economics 
at the London School of Keonomics, L.D. of 
Kansas, U.S.A. Member of U. P. Civil Service. 
Worked as a Census Officer in U. P. Was 
on special duty as Recruiting Officer during 
the War; Worked as Provincial Publicity 
Officer to U. PB. Government ; Was on special 
duty as Provincial Publicity Officer in the 
Behar Province in connection with Earth- 
quake Relicf measures. Officiated as Director 
of Public Information, Government of India 
in June-July, 1934; Officiated as Director of 
Public Information, Government of India, 
April-October, 1935. Was specially deputed 
to Quetta to organise Earthquake publicity. 
Publications : ‘“* History and Status of Land- 
lords and Tenants in the U.P.” “An 
Introduction to the assessment of Income- 
Tax,” “ British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series—No. 1); “Communism (Urdu),” 
etc. Address : Home Department, Government 
of India, Simla and New Delhi. 


JAGATNARAYAN, Advocate, Chief Court 
of Oudh, was Vice-Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University. 6. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina. Educ: Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address: 
Jagatnarayan Road, Lucknow. 


JAMES, FREDERICK ERNKST, 


A. P. 0. C., 1924; President, Calcutta 
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MANOHARSINGH THAKORE 
Landlord of Balranypur U. P., and Bombay. 
Born 80th Septentber 1879 at Sirur, Educated’ 
in Regimental School. Served in Poona 
Horse from July 1900 to 
September 1909, Got) dis- 
charged at personal request. 
and  ostarted independent. 
business and Army Contract 
work. Owns lot of property 
and buildings. Built) and 
endowed a costly Dharam- 
sala for the poor at. Ihed- 
yaum, Poona = District. 
President. of the Meeting of 
the Marathas held ou the FS 4 

occasion of the Anniversary of the late Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaj of Kolhapur (1928-25), 
Klected President. of the Rajput Kshatri Sabha, 
his own community, 1926-28 Rendered 
valuable help to all without distinction of 
taste during the serious communal riots of 
1929 and 1932. Right rovally treated the 
Otficers and other ranks of the Tndlan and 
Burmese Contingents to a tea-party at 
Alexandra Docks on 9 12-4-1937. Pavs 
Rs. 15,000; annually as property tax to the 
Municipality and Government. Recreations ; 
Tennis, Riding, Swimming and Shooting, 
Addrees: Chunam Lane, Bombay. 


M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) ; 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May  Thackrah 
(1919). Educ: Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Ked Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens ‘Tank Corps, 1916-19; 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 ; 
visited Persia re. Welfare British ere ie Mata 
ws Ty 
Club, 1925-26; visited Java re, establish- 
ment of Students’ hostel 1927; Political 
Secretary, ULP.A.S.0., 1929; Member, Madras 
Legis. Counci], Madras Corporation; Senate 
Madras University; Madras  Ketrenchment 
Committee, 1931; Madras Franchise Com- 
mittee, and P. W. D, Reorganisation Com- 
mittee, 1932; Member, Legislative Assembly 
from 1982, Chief witness for European 
Association before Joint Select Committee 
1933; Member, Standing Emigration and 
Finance Committee, Legislative Aseembly. 
Address ; Madras Club, Madras. 





JAMES, MAJOR-GENERAL Sir (WILLIAM) BERNARD, 


K7,, 1925; C.B. (1918) ; C.1.E. (1912); M.V.O., 
(1911) ¢.8. of the Late Willlam James, 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn ‘lower, Northernberland, 
b. 8& Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto, e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. 
two s. Edue: U.S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01; South African War, 1902; 
various staff appointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911; D. A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps, France, 1014-15; Brig.-General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16 ; aia 
Brevet-Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G. India, 
1916-17; Major-General, Administration 
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Southern Command, 1917-19 ;Commanding,| JARMANT DASS, Srrpar, 0.B.E., Minister-in- 


Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
‘* Horse Breeding.” 1925-1935 Director, Dry 
Iee Corporation of India Ltd., Address: 3 
Pali Hill Bandra ; and C/o Messrs, Grindlay 
& Co. Ltd., Bombay, 


JAMIAT RAI, Diwan RAI BAHADUR, C.I.E. ; 
DiwAN Banapur,  Kalsar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal, 1930. Barsi Gold Medal 1935. 
6. 1861, m. 1891. Educ.: Bhown. Kohat, 
and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
¥, F., 1880; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1807; Asst. to the Superlntendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt. of India ; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
Hetablishmenta, 1910; Asst. to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Commar., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, . 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial Superin. 
tendent of Gensus for Baluchistan, 1920-22; 
Patron, Hindu Panchayat; Vice-President. 
Dufferin Fund Committee: Member, Prov. 
Conncil Boy Scouts; and Vice-President. Kx. 
Committee Red Cross Society ; V. P. McMahon 
Museum Committee. One of the founders and 
atrons of Browne Gymkhana’ and of 
andeman Library and ex. V.C., Quetta Muni- 
cipality, Member of the 8S. P.C. A. Publica- 
tions: Quetta Municipal Manual; History 
of Freemasonry in Quetta; Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Bakkhan; Notes 
on various subjects. Manual of Customary 
Law for Baluchistan. Address : Quetta. 


JAMSHED NUSSERWANGSI, Merchant. b. 7th 
January 1886. Hduc. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1014. President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-88; Mayor, Karachi, 1933-34; 
Provincial Commissioner of Scouts in Sind, 
Chairman, Sind Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd.; Chairman, Buyer’s and Shipper’s 
Chamber; President, Karachi Health Asso- 
ciation ; Presideut, Ida Rieu Poor Welfare 
Association. Publications: Karachi Municel- 
pality as at present and its futwre and recon- 
struction of Civic Life. Address: Bonus 
Road, Karachi, 


JANAKSINGH, MAJOR-GENERAL RAI BAHADUR, 
_ B.A., C...B., Bahadur. 6.1877. Educ: Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities bothin Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehaildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist. Magte. and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst, Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
O, C, the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1982. Address: P. O. Khera, 
via Palanpur (Punjab). : 


Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State. b. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State. Educ: at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities, 
m. tod. of Mr. Shiv) Dass of Lahore. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation ; adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Retired from Kapur- 
thala State service in 1033; joined His 
Highness of Patiala’s Government in 1933 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
culture. Holds First Class Order of Nishan- 
I-lfitkhar of Kapurthala State. Officer of the 
Legion d’Honneur (france), Star of Military 
Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order 
of Sun and Lion (Persia); Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco); Order of 
Abyssinia, First Class Order of Chili 
and Order of Bhawalpur State, Grand Cross 
of the Crown of Roumania, Star of the Order 
of Sancti Silves ri Papae. Star of Sunt Agata 
of San Marino and His Majesty the King 
Kmperor’s Silver Jubilee Medal 6th May 1936 
Address: 12 Bis Bhupindernagur, Patiala. 


JATKAR, BHIMRAO HANMANTRAO, B.A.,LL.B., 


Pleader. 6. 24 Apri} 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Edus.; at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception In 1915; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 


JAVLE, MORRSHWAR CHINTAMAN, Dr., J.P., 


and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
b. 12 Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Educ: 
Elphinstone and Aryan Edueation Society’s 
High Schools; studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay. Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910; re-elected at 
subsequent general elections; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation, 
1922-23; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medical Relief and Public 
Health Committee, 1929-30 ; Chairman of the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1933-1934. Address: Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. & C. I. Railway 
Station, Dadar, Bombay 14. 


JAYAKAR, MUKUND RAMRAO, M.A., LL.B, 


Bar-at-Law, Judge Federal Court, 
(1937), Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister In Bombay High Court; took to 
dae life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 

public life; elected to Bombay regis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay Univ y 


Delhi, 
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Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until hig resigna- 
tior after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delogate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Membcr, Indian Delegation Co-operating 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the White Paper. Publications : Edited 
a book on Vedanta Philosophy in 1924. 
Address : Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JAYANTI RaMayya PANTULU, B.A., B.L. 
b, Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd. as 1st Grade Depy. 
Colir., 1917; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archwology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Charitam, Amaruka Kavyam and 
Champu Ramayanam, Iiditor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu) Lexicon bcing published by the 
Telegu Academy and also Volume [X of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government of India); Chairman of the 
Senate of the Telegu Academy (Andhra Sahitya 
Parishat). Address:  Muktisvaram, Last 
Godavri Dist. 


JEELANI, KHAN SAHEB Dr, HAjJ1 SYED ABDUL 
KHADER SAHEB, Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. 6. July 1867; 
m. ad. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Zduc: at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras, Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President : and Hon. Magte. for Madras 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 


JEFFERY, COLONEL WALTER Hvgqua, C.I.E. 
(1914); C.S.1. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
qevertan and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla, 


JEHANGIR, Cowasd!, Siz (Bart.), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.I.E, (1927), C.I.E. (1920), 0.B.E., 
M.L.A. b. Feb. 1879; m. to Hirabai, Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M.B.E. d. of M.H.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowji Castle. duc: at St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 ; Member of the Legisative Council. 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Dec. 1921-15th 
July 1922); Member of the Executive 
Council, General Department (23rd June 1923- 
23rd June 1928). Elected Member, Legislative 
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Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1980; 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1938 ; 
Elected to represent the Assembly at the 
Kmpire Parliamentary Conference in London, 
1935; President, Bombay Provincial Liberal 
Conference, 1936. Partner In the Firm of 
Messrs. Cowasjee Jehangir & Co., Ld. 
Succeeded his father in Baronetcy on Jul 
26, 1934. Address: Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


JEJEEBHOY, Sir Jamsetjee, 6th Bart., J.P., 


6, 10th May 1909, s. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejee- 
bhoy, 5th Bart., 1.C.8.1.; Succeeded his 
father in 1931, assuming the present name in 
lien of Cowasjee, Education : at Cathedral and 
John Connon High School, Bombay, and at 
Gonville & Canus College, Cambridge, taking 
his B.A. degree in 1933. He was elected 
Member of the Bombay Municlpal Coporation 
in 1934; Re-elected, 1935, retaining tho 
scat; Made Justice of the Peace, December 
1934; Hon. Presidency Magistrate, December 
1035; Appointed District Scout Commissioner 
Bombay ity, September 1034. and Pro- 
vincial Scout Commissioner, Bombay Presi- 
dency, January 1937. The Indian Progressive 
droup, and institution for the promotion 
of the political, cconomic and social welfare 
of India and the creation of better under- 
standing between Indians and Europeans, was 
organised mostly through his efforts in 1936, 
of which he is the Chairman, Among his 
sublic activities may be mentioned the follow- 
ing r--Chairman, Board of Trustees.—Sir 


Charity Funds, N. M. Wadia Charities, The 
Bombay Pinjrapole (an asylum for old and 
disabled animals), The District Benevolent 
Society ete. Trustee.—Sir J. J. School of 
Art, David Sassoon Industrial School, Victoria 
Memorial School for the Blind, Grant Medical 
College Endowment Funds, The Deccan Col- 
lege Endowment Funds, Byramjee Jeejee- 
bhoy Parsi Charitable Institution, J. J, 
Hospital Nursing Assoclation. Nowrojee, 
Wadia Maternity Hospital, Bai Motlibai 
Hospital, Zoroastrain Building Fund, Framji 
Cowasjce Institute, N. N. and R. N. Wadia 
Trust for Parsee Buildings, etc. ete. He is 
also a dircctor of a number of Joint Stock 
Companies.  Clubs.--Willingdon, = Rotary 
Ripon, Cricket Club of India, Flying Club, 
Poona Club, ete. Address: Mazagon Castle, 
Bombay; Fountain Hall, Poona, 


JEYPORE, Rajan oF, Sri SR SRi_ VIKRAMA 


DEO VARMA .s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishuachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi. b. 28 June 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Edue: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb. 1931; first landed 
zamindar in the Orissa owning about 
14,000 square miles, Publications: Author 
of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Telugu. Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
District. 


JIND, BH. H. FARZAND-I-DILBAND RasIKH-UL 


I7T1KAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDEA 
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Banavur, CoLongn, G.C.1.E., K.C.8.1. 5. 
1879 :8. 1887. Address : Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALT, Bar.-at-Law. 6. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit. (@). 
Educ. Karachiand in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1806; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naocroji, 1906; 

' Mcmber, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
President, Muslim Leagne (special session), 
1920; Attended Round Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League, 1984. 
Addresg: Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


JOGENDRA, Sinan, THE HON. SIRDAR SER, 
Kt. (1929). Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b, 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State, Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt, of Sikh Educl. Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 

_ of Kastand West. Publications : ‘‘Kamla”; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and Kanu. “Thus spoke Guru Nanak,’’ 
Address: Aira Holme, Simla (East). 


JOHNSON, THE Hon. Sm JouHn NESBITT 

~ GORDON, Kt. (1987) C.I.K. (1928); C.S.1., 
(1936) .C.8., Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 5. 
25 February 1885. Educ: Rossall School; 
and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senior 

’ Scholar), Mntered 1.C.8., 1900; Under 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
1915-16; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19; Registrar, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919-24; Deputy 
Yommissioner, Delhi, 1924; Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925; 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1925; 
officiated as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March-Septomber 1928, and April-October 
1930; appointed Chlef Commissioner, Delhi, 
March 1932. Address; Chief Commissioner’s 
House, Delhi. 


JOSHI, Sm Monropant VISHVANATH, KT., 
K.C.LE,, B.A., LL.B., f. 1861, Educ. « Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., 
Rombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicia) 
Commr’s Court in Berar from 1884-1920; 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25; Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation, 1925, 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Nagpur High Court, Nagpur. 
Address ; Nagpur C.P. 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MALHAR, B.A., M.L.A., J. P. 
-Member of the Servants of India Soc, b. June 
: 1879, Bduc.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private achoola and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 

- Bervants of India Soc.,1909, Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc,, 1917- 
1920; Sec,, W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1929, Wassent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 192), 
1922, 1925 and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
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the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce., Deputy Member of the 
Governing body of the I.L.0., since 1922. 
Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1919). Was 
awarded, but declined C. I. &, n 
1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, upto end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly {n 19z1 and again in 
1944, 1927 and 1931 to represent Jabour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative. Attended Round Table Confce. ; 
1980, 1981 and 1932 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee. 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate, 
Elected Member of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0., Geneva, Address: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Bombay 4. 


KAJT, Dewan Bahadur (1936) Hiralal Lallu- 


bhai, M.A., B.Sc., Advocate (A.S.), F.R.G.S. 
F.8.8., F.RS.A., J.P., LES., Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medalist 11 Class (1930). Professor of Geo- 
graphy and Statistics, Sydenham College 
of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 6. 
10 April 1886. mm. Miss Vasantgavri B. 
Sheth of Surat. Educ: Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad. Won the Telang Medal in 
History and Economics (1904); Professor of 
Mathematics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad ; 
Indian Assistant, Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Hon. Correspondent: Bombay Census (1921) 
and Bombay Labour office. Hon. Secretary: 
Seventh Ind. Econ. Conference (1924); Hon. 
Treasurer: Indian Eeon. Association (1924- 
30); Member of the laculty of Arts, Bombay 
Univ. (1926-30); Vice-Presidents Bombay 
Boy Scouts’ Association (1928-30) and the 
Surat Mahila Vidyalaya. A Cooperative 
leader and writer of All-India reputation. 
Hon. Secretary: Bombay Cooperative Pro- 
ducts’ Exhibition (1922). President: Bom- 
bay Divisional Cooperative Institute (1921- 
26). Vice-President: Bombay Provincial 
Coop. Institute (1926-30). Chairman: Cen- 
tral Cooperative Education Board (1926-30) 
All-India Coopcrative Institutes’ Association 
Hon. Sceretary (1929-33) and Vice President 
from 1934. Member : Cooperative Supervision 
Committee of Government of Bombay (1983). 
Founder: Bombay Cooperative Insurance 
Society and its President 1930-35); Bombay 
Geographical Socicty and its President 
(1020-32), Presided over : numerous Taluka, 
district and divisional Cooperative Conferences 
Cooperative urban banks conferences of 
Bombay (1932) and Mudras (1933); Pro- 
vincial Cooperative conferences of Mysore 
(1984) and Rajputana, Central India and 
Gwalior (1937) ; Dasha Lad Bania Conference, 
Baroda (1922); Bombay Georgraphical Con- 
ference (1935) Publications: Exercises in 
Geometry (1911); Outline Atias of Indian 
Empire (1928) ; Primer on Cooperation (1928) 
translated into the Bombay and Madras 
vernaculars, Pan Rope in Bombay (1930) 
Cooperation in India (1932) Life and Speeches 
of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey (1934); Prin- 
ciples of General Geography (1937); Fore- 
words to the Cooperative Movement in India 
by Dr. Miss Hough (1934), The Indian Rustic 
by J. L. Raina (1935), The History of Co- 
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operation in. Surat District (1936). 
on : Manek House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


KALE, VAMAN GOVIND. Retircd Professor, 
Fergusson College. 6. 1876, Educ,: New 
Englis. School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof. 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coli.. Member. Cour cil of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1023-25; 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928; Chairman, Bank of Maharashtra 
Poona, ctc. Liberal in Politics, has 
adressed numerous public meetings; has. 
published many articles on economics and | 
political and social reform, and the following 
works: “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,’’ “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,’” ‘* Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,’? ‘‘ Gokhale and Economic Reforms,’’ 
** India’s War Finance,"’ “* Currency Reformin 
India,’’ ‘‘ Constitutional Reforms in India,’’ 
Keonomics of Protection in India,” ‘‘ Econo- 
mics in India,” ‘‘ Problems of World Hcono- 
my,” ‘India’s Finance since 1921,” etc., 
Editor Marathi Weekly ‘‘ Astha.”’ 

Address : ‘“* Durgadhivasa,”’ Poona No. 4. 


KAMAKHYA Dat RAM, DEWAN, TALUQDAR of 
Rasulpur = (District. Fyzabad, Oudh.) 
Suceceded to the Taluqa in November 1927 
Educated at St. Francis and Government 


Jubilee High School; 
Canning College and 
Reid Christian College, 


Lucknow; married in 1908 
? and after the death of his 
first wife in 1909 marricd 
again in 1911; has four sons 
and three daughters by the 


Kecond marriage, Elected 
a member of the Benarcs 
Hindu University Court 


(1921-1932); elected Hono- 
rary Assistant Secrctary 
All-India Landholders’ Association in 





of the 
1919; elected Honorary Joint Secretary of 
the. Taluqdars (British Indian) Association, 
Oudh, in 1927 and again in 1930; elected 
Member of Lucknow Municipal Board in 
1930; elected » Member of Lady Dufferin 


Hospital Comnittec, Lucknow, 1931; 
elected a Member of Lucknow University 
Court in 1929 and re-elected for three consc- 
eutive terms; was selected to appear as 
one of the witnesses on behalf of the British 
Indian Association in 1932 before the Provin- 
cial Franchise Committee ; is also connected 

with various other Public Institutions and 
Bodies ; is Founder and Proprietor of a high 
olassillustrated Journal—the ‘‘Raj Herald’’.— 
published in three languages—English, Urdu 
and Hindi; is author of the “Indian Armorial | 
Bearings’? now under publication which} 
deals with the authenticated history of 
Indian States and Estates; belongs to a' 
well-known family of Oudh conspicuous for’ 
rendering valuable and loyal services to the 
Government ; is grandson of the late Hon’ble 
Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, C.1.8. Address: 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 


KAMBLT, SippaprA TOorappa, 
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Resi- KAMAT, BALKRISHNA SITARAM, B.A., Mere 


chant, 6b. 21 March, 1871. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council; 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-238 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1928: Member of various 
educational bodies; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-836; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address: Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona 5, 


BA, LBB. 
DiwaAN BAHADUR, SIR (KY. 1937) Minlster 
Intcrin Ministry Bombay (1987). Minister for 
Education to Bombay Government 6, Septem- 
ber 1882. Educ: at Deccan College. Prac- 
tised as Pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar 
Courts: Non official President of Hubli Muniei- 
pe Borough from 1922 to 1930; President. of 
{ubli Municipal Borough from 1922 to 1930; 
President, Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 
1929 and 1930. Member of Bombay Council 
Since 1921; Deputy President, Bombay 
Council, 1927-30; organised first non-Brahmin 
Conference in Hubli in 1920; was meinber, 
Railway Advisory Committee, M. 8, M, 
Railway for about two years: Presided over 
Ist Karnatak Unification Conference held at 
Belgaum and Co-operative Conference held at 
Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist. in 1927: Prusi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927: was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League: member, Lingayat 
Education Association, Dharwar and Indian 
Women’s Aid Society, Hubli: appointed 
Minister to Bombay Government in November 
1930. Addressed: 18, Quecn’s Garden, 
Poona. 


KANDATHIL, Most REV. MAR. AUGUSTINE, 


)).D., Archbishop, Metropolitanof Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; 08, 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874, 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon, 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time; 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna. 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambilas Second Vicar-A postolic, 9 Decr. 
1919; Installed on 18 Decr. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Dec, 
1923; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address: Archhbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


KANGA, SIR JAMSHEDJI BYRAMJI, Kt. (1928); 


M.A., LL.B., 6. 27th Feb, 1875, 8. of Byramji 
Bhikaji Kanga, Share and Stock Broker. 
Hduc. Elphinstone High School, Wilson 
College, and Government Law _ School, 
Bombay. Advocate of the High Court, 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 ; Advocate-General, 
1922-1935. Address: 120, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON. MR. JustTiog Ral 
Bauwavur, M.A.,LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b.17 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.; The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 Apri] 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908: acted 
as District and Sessions Judge; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
auane of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age of 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 

* Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications: Tle- 
mentary History of India; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 


KANTIA, HARILAL JEKISONDAS, B.A., LL.B. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
ombay. b. 8rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest 
d. of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.1LE., 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. About eightcen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1030, 1931 and 1932. Address : 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


KANIKA, Raga BanadpurR Sirk RAJENDRA 
NARAYAN BHANJA Deo, Kt., (1933); O.B.E., 
(1918); Rasa or: b. 24 March 1881, m., d. 
of late Raja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chief of Nayagarh State, Orissa, in 1899; 
Educ: Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management of Kanika Raj from Court of 
Wards, 1902; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908; Klected 
Representative of the Landholders of Orissa 
and Chotanagpur to the Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1909; Conferred with the personal 
title of Raja, 1910; Elected Representative 
of Orissa Landholders to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1912; and again from the 
same constituency in 1916; . Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Viceroy and Governor, 
General of India’s Legislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa Landholders’ Constituency, 
1916; Co-opted Member as representative of 
Bihar and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Southborough) sat on the 
division of functions betwecn the Central and 
Provincial Governments and between the 
Executive Council and Ministers in Provincial 
Governments, 1918; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1917 to 1919; Title of Raja as here- 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919; Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate from 
1919 to 1922; Blected Member from Orissa 
Landholders’ Constituency to Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council, 1921; Elected 
Member from Bihar, Orissa and Chotanagpur 
Landholders’ Constituency to the Indian 
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Legislative Assembly, 1922; Elected Member 
from Orissa Landholders’ Constituency to 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1923 and 
again from the same constituency, 1926; 
Nominated Member of the Patna University 
Senate from 1927 to 1929. Member of the 
Committee clected by Bihar and Orissa Legis- 
lative Counci! to co-opt with the Simon 
Commission, 1928. Appointed Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, January 1929 and Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, December 1931, 
Ex-Officio Member of Patna University Senate, 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member since 
1932. Conferred with the title of Raja 
Bahadur as personnal distinction 1934. 
Address: Rajkanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 


M.A., 
B.Sc, 6.22 Aug. 1876. Educ: New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New Bogen School in 1905; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll, Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
forthe last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years: represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya ‘Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof. of Physics in the ‘ow Wadia College, 
Poona. Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Univ. of Bombay, for 1983-34, 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona 4, 


KANUNGO: SHAMRAO VITHALRAO, MUSAHIB-I- 


KHAS BAHADUR, M.A., (Phil); M.A. 
(Kcos,); Finance Minister to His Highness the 
Maharaja Holkar, Indore. 
6. 1894. Belongs to an old 
hereditary family of 
Kanungos of Indore. 
Joined Holkar State Service 
1914, appointed Secretary, 
Commerce and Industry ge 
Department, 1920, Cus- "i 

toms Commissioner 1926, Te 
Member In charge of Cus- e 
toms, Excise and Com- y , 
merce 1933, and Finance ri 
Minister 1934. Represents 

the State in the Indian Central Cotton 
Cemmittee and is a member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Plant Institute, Indore. 
Address: South Tukoganj, Indore. | 





KARANJIA, B&HRAM WNAOROSJI, Merchant, 


b. Sept. 1876. Educ.: Elphinstone High 
School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. Was 
President of Japan and Shanghai. Silk 
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Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our Day 
Fund ; Hon. Secretary of ‘‘ People’s Fair ”’ in 
1921. Awarded Kaiser-l-Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922. Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re : Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India; also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies, 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1933. 
Address : Messrs. Gobhai Karanjia, Limited, 
Bombay 2. 


KARAULI, H. H. Manarasa Doras Sir BHOoM 
PAL DEO BAHADUR, YADUKUL CHANDRA BRAL. 
K.0.8.1, 6. 18 June 1866. #. 21 August 1927. 
Address: Karauli, Rajputana, 


KARVE, Darrarraya Goran, M. A, (Bom- 
bay); Principal and Professor of History and 
Economics, Willingdon College, P.O. Dist. 
Satara, University Teacher, and fellow Bombay 
University; b, 24 Dec. 1898; s. of Karve, Gopal 
Balkrishna and Gopikabai; m, 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d. of Mr. Khare; three s. and one d. 
Educ.: New English School and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Cobden Medalist 1921; 
Wedderburn Scholar 1923; Professor of 
History.and Economics, Fergusson College, 
Poona 1923-1935, Assistant Superintendent, 
New English School 1924-26; Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924-28; General Secretary 
Poona Inter-Collegiate Sports Association 
1924-27; Rector, Fergusson College Hostels 
1926-31; Gave evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1926 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 ; Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society ; Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistica] Institute; Member, 
Indian Economic Association ; has frequently 
contributed tothe press on political, economic 
and constitutional matters, Publications : Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929); 
Federations, a study in Comparative Politics 
(1933); Poverty and Population in India, 
1937 ; Indian Federal Finance (1929); Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931); Economic Condi- 
tions in the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule; Parliamentary Government (19384) ; 
Economic Planning in India 1935, Address: 
Willingdon College, P.O. Dist. Satara. Club: 
P.Y.C. Hindu Gymkhana, and Deccan Sabha 
Social Club, Poona. 


KASHMIR, MAHARAJA OF, See Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 


KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, SHETH, Mill- 
owner; 6. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaveri 
of Ahmedabad. Educ.: at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
. Association, 1923-26; elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Assoclation (1923-26); 
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Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Nominated delegate to the 18th Inter-National 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1934; Elected 
President, Federation of Indian Chambers of 


Commerce and Industry 1934-35; Elected 
President, Ahmedabad Millowners' Associa- 
tion, 1935 and 1986. Address: Pankore’s 


Naka, Ahmedabad. 


KAY, SiR Josern AaPpEN, Kr. (1927), J.P., 


Managing Director, W. H. Btady & Co., Ltd. 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
Research. 5, 20th January 1884. m. 1028, 
Mildred, second d. of late J. 8. and BR. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire. (d. born 
17th October 1934). Educ. at Bolton, Lanea- 
shire. Came to India to present firm, 1907 ; 
Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the several companies under their contro) ; 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1921 and 1922; piuploy ets Delegate to In- 
ternational Labour Conference, 1923 ; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse; Vice-Bresident, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1026; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926, Chairman, Bombay 


Millowners’ Association, 1935. Address : 
Wilderness Cottarce, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 


s Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., LLB. b. 1892, Hdue. Jubbulpore, 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, Khandwa, 1920, 1924 
and 1933; Member, Central Provinces Legis- 
lative Council, 1923-1935. Minister for Local 
Self-Government, Public Works, Public 
Health, ctc., Central Provinces, Address: 
TImlipora, Khandwa, 


KELKAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN, B.A., LL.B. 


(1894); ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona. b, 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.; Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896; editor, Mahkratia, 
Pocna, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1981; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress, Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1928 and 1926. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi: 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biogra les of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Treland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English; Case for Indian Home Bule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; ‘‘A Passing 
Phase of Politics.’’ Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.’’ Retired from public life (1937). 
Address : Tilak Road, Sadashiv Peth, Poona 


City. 


KELKER, VINAYEK MoREsHWAR, Diwan Baha- 


dur (1933), M.A., Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1981. 6.11 Oct. 1862. m. Mrs. Lakshmi- 
bai Kelker. 2duc.; Burhanpur Zila School ; 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
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College; Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
Commissioner from 1889; retired as Dist. and 
Sessions oud Akola, December 1916, 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEMP, Str KENNETH MOINTYRE, K.B’ (1937) 
M. A. Cantab.), (Classical Tripos, 1906); 
Barrister-at--Law (Inner Temple) ; Advocate- 


Gencral, Bombay, 6, 13 Dec, 1883; 
m. Margaret, ed. of Lt. Colonel, 
Ashton = 8treet, I.M.S, Edue. Geo, 


Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Dulwich Coll., 
and Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Practised at Bar in Bombay, 1909 onwards 
with interval of War Service) ; acted as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1912; Acted Judge, 
High Court, for periods during 1927, 1028 and 


1929; <Advocate-General, February, 1935. 
Address: ‘‘The Leas,” Altamont Road, 
Bombay. 


KHAJA MOHAMAD Noor, THE HON. KA#AN 
BAHADUR, B.A., B.L., C.B.E., Puisne Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930); Ex-Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933). 6. 1878. m. 
1808. Kduec.: Gaya Zillah School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Ooll., St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta ; Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Logis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930. 
Address: Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa), 


KHAN, SHaraat AHMAD, Dr,, Sir, B.A., First 
Class Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
Man in History, 1914; Litt. D., 1918. Uni- 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History 
Alishabad University, since 1921. 0b. Febru- 
ary 1893. m. Fahmida, y.d. of the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Educ; Government High School, Moradabad ; 

. Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.P., 1924-80. Gave evidence 
before the Reforms. Enquiry Committee, 
1024; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1926, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinoes. President of the Provincial Muham- 
Madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Alla din 1926 and 1929; Musiim delegate 

Ao Round Table | 
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1667-1768, in 1923; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672; What are the Rights for Muslim 
Minority in India? (1928); Author of 
the “Indian Federation: An Exposition 
and Critical Review,’ (1937). Numerous 
articles to historical journal and to “‘ Star,’’ 
Allahabad. Address: 25, Stanicy Read, 
Allahabad. 


THE 
Hon. Mr., B.A., LL.B., Minister, C. P. 
Government, b. August 1880. m. Shrimant Sb. 
Manutai Khaparde, d.of Sardar Baba Maharaj, 
First Class Sardar, Poona. Educ: Deccan 
College, Poona, and Bombay, After taking 
the LL.B. degree scttled down to practise 
as a lawyer at. Amraoti (Berar). Took part 
in tho Home Rule agitation of tho late Lok- 
manya Tilak and Mrs. Besant. Was Vice- 
Chairman of the Amraoti Municipal Committee, 
Entered Council in 1924 as a member of the 
Swaraj Party. Resigned and re-clected to 
Council in 1926 as a member of the Respon- 
sivist Party. Leader of the Nationalist Party 
in the Central Provinces Legislative Council 
since 1927. Leader of opposition. Set up 
Nationalist Party Ministry in office in 1927 
and 19290. Was leader of opposition since 
1930 till accepted office (Minister for Kduca- 
tion) on 12th March 1934. Address: Civil 
Lines, Nagpur. Permanent address : Khaparde 
Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 


GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. b. 1955, m. Laxmi Bai. 
Educ.: in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board fcr nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council; Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925, 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 


KHOSLA, KANSHI Ram, Journalist, Proprietor 


The Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore. 3b, 
April 1882. Hduc: at F, . College. 
Lahore, Joined Commercial Bank of 
. Ltd. 1002; Manager, Peoples 
Punjab Co-operative Bank, 


-3905; Started own firm of Khosla 


. Bros,, 1901° started the Imperial Publishing 
- Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
. Bank in 1920 which went into Hquidation 


in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla; Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce; Re-elected 
Member, N. W. R. Adviso Committee, 
Lahore. Publications: Khosl Directory 
from 1906-16 and 1925-28, “ Imperial Corons- 
tion Durbar,” ‘‘ India and the War,” ‘“‘ Who’s 
Who in Indian Legislature and R. T. 0.”; 
“Indian States and Estates.” ‘ H.I.M. 
King George V and the Princes of India’”’; 
“HIM, King George V_and the Indian 
Empire”; Editor ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ 1932-84. 
Address; 99, Railway Road, Lahore, 
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Educ: M. A. O. College, Aligarh ; Dunstable 
Grammar School, England; and Trinit 
Hall, Cambridge. Cha n, Dacca Muni- 
ys saeal from 1922-29; Member, Executive 
Council, Dacca University, 1923-29. Address: 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 


KIBE, MADHAVRAO VINAYAK, Sardar (here: 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-l-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1930). Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore. 6. 1877. m. Kamalabai Kibe. Edue : 
Daly College, Indore; Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon, Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India; Minister, 
Dewas State (J.B.). Publications: articles in 
welleknown magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities, Address: Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 


KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, Kt. (1981); 

Financier; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Eduec.: at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1980; Member of the Indian Central 
Yommittee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1982. Address : Premodyan, Byoulla; or 63. 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 


KIRPALANT, HIRANAND KAHUSHIRAM, 1.C8., 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Lincoln’s Inn), Chief Secretory to 

overnment, Sind. b. 28 Jan. 1888. mm. 
to Guli H. Gidvani. Edue.: . #H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921,. Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1928-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Rev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Oollector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, Oity of Bombay, 
1981-384; Member, Legislative Assembly 
1985; Secretary to the Government o 
Bombay, General Department, April. 1935. 
Address: ‘‘ Fairfield ’’, Karachi. 


KISHENGARH, H. H. UMDAI RAJHAI BALAND 
MaKAN MAHARAJA DHIRAJ MAHARAJA 
VAGYANARAIN SINGH BAnADUR, 8b. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh, Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address; 
Kishengarh, ajputana, a : 

KISHUN PEKSHAD, RAJA-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 
RAJ BAHADUR, YAMINUS-SALPTANATH. 81K, 
G.C.1.E. (1910) K.C.1.B., cr. F 1908. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
>. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
‘“Paishkar and Military Minister, 1803-1901, 
Prime we ee ae re < 
Executive Coun ce Nov. - 
_s«.987,... . Publications: Co: 












pyres 4 raised the reventie 
of the State to a high level. ‘. 


li State (192 See ; 
the financial position of the State, A ted .. 
‘Dowen, Jenfize State (1982), duriag MBnariey 
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Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lal 4s. Heir: Raja 


Khaja Pershad. Address; City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 


KOLHAPUR Lv.-Con. H1s HIGHNESS SIR SHRI 


RAJARAM CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF, since 
1922, @G.C.S.I. (19381); G.C.1.E. (1924). 6. 
80 July 1897; es. of Col. Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur A 
1922); direct descendant of Shivaji e 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha kmpire. 
m, 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 


College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indlan Army, April 1927. Address: 
Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, Rasa Sie V. VASUDEVA RAJA 


VALIA NAMBIDI OF, Kt. (1925), O.1.B. 4015) 
¥F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. b, Oct. 1873. m. to 
C, Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ.: Rajah's 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madrasa Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Counci], from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly; also elected 
member of the Governing: Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1920. Address: 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. Lrpvt.-CoLronzn, Mant MAnEn- 


DRA MAaHARAO StR UMED SINGHJE BAHADUR, 
Manarao OF, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E., G.B.B., b. 
1878. 8.1889. Address: Kotah, Rejputana, 


KOTAK, H. B., Rao Bawnspur, B.A., 


«. UL.B., 
Dewan, Janjiza State since (1032); Naib Dewan | 
and Chief Jadge, Wankaner State (1900-— 
1907), where for meritorious fan 
work H.H. the Raja Saheb 
pag him an annuity for 
ife; Dewan Rajkot State 
(1907-1921); where he 


Was awarded a certificate of . 

merit by the Government of 

India for valuable services 
in: connection with War 

Loan—(1917), Title of Rao 
Bahadur conferred in June a me 
(1020), as a mark of personal distinction. 
eneral Manager of E.'I. Cotton Association . 
(1921-23) when he helpedto put the Asso- . 
ciation on an organized basis and was made a. 
J.P,, and Hon, Ma te; Dewan, Idar | 
8) when he speedily. inproved:. 
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Administration to aid Her Highness the Regent 
Begum Saheba. Afterthe termination of the 
Regency Administration in 1933 His 
Highness the Nawab Sidi Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur appointed him as his Dewan which 
position he still holds, 


KOTHAVALA, PHBROZE DHANJISHAH, B.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State. b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Edue. : 
School; Elphinstone College, 

. Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
ipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927; 

ewan, Nov. 19380. Address: MRajpipla 
(Rewa Kantha Agency). 


KOTLA, Hon'’BLE RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 
SINGH OF, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 


Minister for Education and Industries, U. P. | 


Government. b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P. Legis. 
Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
- Address: Naini Tal, Lucknow. 


KOTRA, RAJA MAHESHWAR DAYAL SETH, RAI 
BanHavur, Taluqdar of Kotra in Sitapur 
District in Qudh, Special Magistrate, Chair- 
man, District Board and Honorary General 

. Seeretary of the National 


Agriculturist Party of 
Oudh, The Raja is a 
prominent. member — of 


the British Indian 
Association of Oudh and 
is the President of | the 
United = Provinces, Fruit 
Development Hoard and 
the President of — the 
District Association — of 
Sitapur and a non- 
official visitor of the 
District Jail of Sitapur; member of the 
Court of Wards Advisory Committee, 
Sitapur and members of the Dufferin Fund 
and Child Welfare and Maternity Scheme 
Committees. The Estate maintains two 
High Schools, one Sanskrit College, one Female 
Dispensary and one Sadabart institution and 
awards & number of medals and scholarships, 
in various institutions of United Provinces ; 
Owns Kstate in Sitapur and Lakhimpur 
districts. Has been non-official Chairman 
of the District Board since November 1928, 
Was awarded the title of ‘Rat Bahadur” 
in June, 1934 and personal distinction of 
“Raja”? in January, 1936. Has lately 
devoted all his time and energy to the organi- 
sation of the National Agriculturist Party 
of Oudh of which he is thefounder. It is 
due to his organising capacity that the Party 
is a living force in Oudh, 


KRISHNAMACHARIAR, Raja BaHaDur G., 


B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918); Raja 
-Bahadur (1925) ;. Retired President to H. E. 





Rajpipla High : 
3ombay, and | 


KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, 
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H. the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. EHdue: Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913; i eee 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 

. E. H. the Nizam's Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1913; was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part in the support of orthodox views and 
resisting all anti-religious and antisocial 
Bills. He is now the acknowledged leader of 
the entire orthodox community in India, 
Address: Hyderabad House, Srirangam, 
Osmania Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan, 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao BAHADUR SIR 


VANGAL 'THIRUVENKATA, Kt. (1933) B.A., 
B.L., C.L.E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda. 5. 1881. 
m. Sri Rangammal. Educ: Presidency Coll., 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1903; served in several districts ; 
1908-1911, Chief Rovenue Officer, Cochin 
State; also Offg. Dewan for some time; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Secry., 
Board of Revenue, Under-Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Jommittee, etc.; 1919-1922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate; 1923 Colloctor of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments. Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference in London; Member of the 
Sub-Committce No. II (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference; also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No. VIII (Services); acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference in London ; Member of the 
Federal] Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 


. ference; member of the Federal Finance 


Sub-Committee of the third R.T.C.:; attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee; Member of the Reserve Bank 
Committee ; Delegate on behalf of India to 
the Assembly of the League of Nations for the 
Session held in September 1934, Address: 
Dilaram, Baroda, ' 


SAKEOTTAI. 
M.A. (Madras, 1899); M.R.A.8. (1903) F.R. 
Hist. 8. (1904); Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921); Rao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.8.B. 
(1931); ‘Title ‘“ Rajasevasakta ’ conferred 
by H. H. the Maharaja of ot Er 
(1932); Dewan Bahadur, June 1936; Editor, 
Journal of India History. 6. 15 April 1871. 
m. 1898 and again in 1915, Hduc: 8t 
Joseph's College, 
College, Bangalore. 
Association, Madras, 1908. 


Bangalore, and Central 
President, South Indian 
Emeritus Profes- 


sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
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of the Madras University, 1912. 
the Mysore University 1919. Professor, 
Central College, Bangalore; Professor of 
Indian History and Archeology, University 
of Madras, since Nobember 1914, Founder 
and Hony. Vice-President, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore; Branch Secretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Kditor of the Journal, 1908-1916 ; 
Secretary and Iditor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1917-18; Secretary of 
the Madras Keconomic Association, 1915-19 ; 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1023; Presi- 
dent, Taculty of Arts, Madras University ; 
Chairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dravidian Languages, Madras University; 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1905-20; Examiner for M.A., 
Ph.D., and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University, Reader, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919. Mxaminer for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares, Mysore and Annamalai 
Universities, and the Indian Civil Service. Elec- 
ted Hony. Correspondent of the Archsolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 ; General Secretary, 
Indian Oriental Conference. 1926-33. Member, 
Indian Historical Record Commission 1930; 
President, Eombay Historical Congress, 1931. 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1935, Publications: Ancient India; A 
Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar 
History ; Beginnings of South Indian History ; 
Early History of Vaishnavism, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders; Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture; History of India from Original 
Sources; A Short History Hindu India; 
Manimekhalai in its Historical Setting ; and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India, A Class book of Indian History 
Address: ‘* Sripadam,’’ 143, Brodies Road, 
Mylapore, Madras, (S). 


KRISHNASWAMI Alvar, Str ALLADI, Kt. 
(1982); Advocate-General, Madras. 6. May 
1883. m. Venkalakshamma, Educ.:; Madras 
Christian College, Taw College, Madras. 
Apprentice-at-law under the late Justice 
P. R. Sundaram Tyer; standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindars of the 
Madras Presidency; appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929; Member of the Legislative 
Council ; awarded Kaisar-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926; Dewan Bahadur in 1930 ; 
Knighted 1932; was ember of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years; 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed large sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students; member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1930; member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods. Address; 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

KRISHNASWAMI,. Dr. <KouaR  RAMA- 
KRISHNIER, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., Lecturer 
ia Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 


Fellow of 
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Bangalore, 6, 14 August 1898. mm, Venkata- 
lakshmiamma, duc.: Central College, 
Bangalore, and University College, London. 
Asstt. Chemist and then Lecturer, Indian 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist. 
Publications ; Papers in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science and the Journal 
of the Chemical Society, London. Address : 
The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


KUTCH, H. H. Mawarasa DurezasJ MIRZAN 


MAHARAO SHRI KHENGARJI SAWAI BAHADUR 
MAHARAO OF, G.C.S.I1., G.C.LE. 0b. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884, Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915; represent- 
ed India, Loague of Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Salute 
17 guns (19 guns local hereditary.) Address: 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 


LAITHWAITE, JOHN GILBERT, C.T,.B, (1935) ; 


Private Secretary to H. E, The Viceroy, 6b. 5 
July 1894, Hduc, Clongowes, Trinity College, 
Oxford. Served in Great War (wounded) ; 
appointed to India Office 1919; Private 
Secretary to Ear] Winterton, M.P., 1922-23, 
Party under-Sceretary of State for India 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Secretaries 
of State for India, 1923-24, Specially attached 
to Prime Minister (Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
for Second Round ‘Table Conferenee, 1931 ; 
Seeretary, Indian Franchise (Lothian) Com- 
Inittce 1932; Secretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936. 
Address * Viccroy’s Camp, India, 


LAKHMIDAS RowjJr TAIRSER, B.A., M.L.C., 


Landlord and Merchant, m, Ladkabal L, R, 
Tairsec Educ: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; 
representative of the Indian _ Merchant's 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
‘Trust and the Legislative Council and Presi- 
dent, P. J. Hindu Gymkhana and President, 
Bhatia Mitra Mandal, Publications ; ‘‘ Fren- 
zied YVinanee.’’ Speeches and Writings of 
B. G. Horniman, ‘ Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues,”’ Address: 29-31-33, Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, Nasik 
City. 


LAKHTAR, CHIEF oF, THAKORE SAHEB BAL- 


VIRSINHJI KARANSINGHJI, b. 11 Jan. 1881, 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN’ LAL, RAt SASIB, 
Pleader and Zemindar. 0b. 70. m. to 
Srimati Navarani Kunwer. Educ. at 
Aurangabad, Gaya and Patna; 


a 
nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and non-official Chairman, 
Local Board, and Central Co-operative Bank, 
Aurangabad, and Chairman of its Advisory 
Committee. Publication: Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawall, Sri Gandhi Gita . 
and Artodhar Arti. Address ; Aurangabad, 
Dist.. Gaya, (Bihar). ee 
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LAL, PiyaRre, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 6b. Jan. 1860. Edue.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 

Bar in 1886; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 

1894-96, practised up to 1896; was Minis- 

ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 

and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 

State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 

round the world in 1918. Chairman, Recep- 

tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 

rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Class, 

from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 

ont pa ad 1923, at Rawalpind!. Address: 
eerut. 


LALA Bam SARAN DAS, THE BON. Rat BaHa-| 
DUR, C.LE., Kalsar-l-Hind Gold Medal (1914). | 
Member, Council of State; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. b. 30 Nov- | 
1876. Educ.: Government College, | 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing stage et Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committee for Punjab Branches; Ex-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; 


Director, Trans-Continental Airways Ltd. 
- British India Corporation, Cawnpore ; 
- Director, Punjab Matches Ltd.: Chairman, 


Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to the Committeo on 
Reserve Bank of India held in London, 1938 ; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, Address : 
.1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
LALKAKA, JEHANGIR ARDESHIR, Db. 3 March 
1884. Grandson of Khan _ Bahadur Sir 
‘Nowrojee Pestonii, Vakil, O.1.E., of 
‘Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ: Ahmedabad High School; 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; Sir J. J. School 
-of Art, Bombay and St, John’s Wood and 
Weatminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H. KE. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D. E. Wacha’s portrait In the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowrojli’s portrait. and Princi- 
ne A. L. Covernton's portrait for Elphinstone 
ll.; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur, H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson's 
‘portrait a3 District Grand Master for the 
asonic Hall, Bombay; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Siffon for Council] Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Brabourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 10917-1987. Chosen by the Govt. 
of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 19380, for the 


Viceroy’s House, | 
New Delhi. Dy. Director, Sir J. J, School of | 
Art, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in ” 1934, Awarded the King-Emperor 
George V. Silver Jubilee Medal 1935. 
Address: The ‘Studio’, 20 Nepean Sea 
- Road, Bombay, = 
LAMBERT, Henry, M.A. (Cantab.); Principal. 
io College. 0.22 Feb, 1881. m. Violet 


a Patna ry a le 
Crawford, dot Lt.-Col. D.G. Crawford, I.MLS. 
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(retired). Educ: Perse School; Trinity Coll., 
ecginien ie Asst. Master, Felsted School, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service; Inspector of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa; Principal, Ravenshaw Coll., 
Cuttack; Principal, Patna Coll; Offg. D. P. 1., 
Bihar and Orissa. Address: Patna, E. I. 
Railway. 


LAMOND, Sir WILLIAM, KT. (1936), Managing 
Director. Imperial Bank of India. 6. 21 July 
1887. m. Ethel Speechly. Educ: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Four years with Roya 
Bank of Scotland ; joined Bank of Bombay 


in December 1907. Address; 3, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta. 
LANGLEY, Grorgk Harry, M.A., Vice- 


Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926; 6. 14 July 1881; 8. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Evelin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh. Educ: The Univer- 
sity, Reading ; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906; M.A: in 
Philosophy with special mark of distindtion, 
University of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. President, Indian Philoso- 
hical Congress, 1931; hairman, Inter- 
niversity Board, 1933-34, Publications: 
Articles in Mind; Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society ; Hibbert Journal; Philosoply: Monist; 
Quest: Dacca UWniversity Bulletin; Indian 
Philosophical Review; Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. 
Bengal. 

LATIMER, Sir CourTENAy, B.A. (Oxon), 
K.C.1.K, (1985) C.I.E. (1920) C.8.1. (1981) 
Agent to the Governor-General in the States 
of Western India. 6. September 22, 1880. 
m. Isabel Primrose, @d. of late Sir Robert 
Aikman. Fduc;: 8t. Paul's School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.8, 1904; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Revenue Commissioner. 
N.W.F.P., 1920; Resident in Kashmir, 1931. 
A.G.G@ in the States of Western India, 10982. 


Publications: Census of India 1911. Vol. 
XITI, North-West Frontier Province. 
Address: Rajkot, Kathiawar. 


LATIFI, Atma, C.I.E. 1982 O.B.E., 1919; 
M.A., LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr,, 
1.C.8.; 6. 12 Nov. 1879; ¢.8. of late C. A. 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, d. of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay; two s. two d. 
Educ: St. Xavier's School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombay 
University 1897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John's Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) ; 
ist Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parta 
of Law Tripos; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos; headed poll for Committee, 
Camb. Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.C. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whewell 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow cpa pd 
(Inns of Court) in international law and 
subjects, 1902; lst cl. Degree of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency ia 
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oined as Asstt. Commr. LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Prus, O. M. Cap. 


Arabic, 1908; 
in Punjab Jan. 1903; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices ; 
Dist. Judge, Amritsar 1908; inquired into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10; duty with Presa 
C mp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ;Dist. Judge, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Director; 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 
16; Dy. Commr. Hissar 1918-21 ; Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable 
war services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-24 
Dy. Commr,. Karnal, 1924-27; Commr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala; also momber, Council of 
State Nov. 1927; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, March 1930; 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Conf., Geneva, June 1930; Delegate, 
Inter-Parliamentary Conf., London, July 1930; 
duty with 1st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1980; Commr. Multan, March 
1931; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931; Sec. Con- 
sultative Gommittes (LR. T.’ C.) Delhi, 
Jan, 1932; duty with 8rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932; 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 1933, Financial Com- 
missioner (Revenue), Punjab, April-July 1933, 
and from Feb. 1934. Publications: Etfects of 
War on Property, being studies in Inter- 
national Law and Policy, 1908; Industrial 
Punjab, 1911; The All-India Alphabet; a 
step towards Iederation, 1934; various ad- 
dresses, articles, reports. Address: Secretariat, 
Lahore; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 


LATTHE, DiwAN BAHADUR ANNA  BABAJI, 
A. LL.B. (Bombay), 6 1878 m. 
to Jyotsnabai Kudre of Kolhapur. Educ. : 
Deocan College, Poona; Prof. of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 

President, Southern Mahratta Jain Assoria- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League; 
Edited ‘“‘ Deccan Ryot (1918-20)"’; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
19380. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publications: 
“Introduction to Jainism’’ (English); 
“Growth of British Empire in India’”’ 
(Marathi) ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati ”’, 
“Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra’’ 
in Marathi (1925); Problems of Indian 
States Sone 1980; ‘The Federal 
Constitutions of the World’’ (Marathi) 
1931, Address; Belgaum, 


LEFT WICH, OnariEs vers rae (1919). 

Indian Trades Agent, ast ._ Africa, 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Faweus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ. : Christ’s 
Hospital and 8t. John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered 1.0.8. 1896. Served in ©. P. 
Address: Mombassa. 


LEGGE, Francis Cro, C.B.B., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. 6. 14 September 
1878. Educ: Sherborne School. Address ; 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, SIR DaroY, Kt. (1925), 
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R. C. BISHOP OF AJMER. Lorient (France). 

. 28 November 1870. Educ: Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consecrat, 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


LIAQAT Hayat Kuan, Nawas, Sir, Kt., 


O.B.E., Aitmadudaula Vigarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b, lst February 1887. m. d, of Mian Nizam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poonch State, 
Educ: Privately. Address; Patiala, 


C.R.E., 
1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911); M.L.A. 
6. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Sm HARRY ALEXANDER FANSHAWE 


C.LE., C.B.E., 1.0.8., [mperlal [natitute, 
London. 5b. i1 March 1881. m. Kathleen 
Louise Huntington; two s, Educ.: St. Panls» 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford: 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal, 
as Asst. Collr.and Mgte.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General peer 
ments, March 1910; transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt. 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
artment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary 
Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1028, C.LE. in 1026, 
K.C.1.E. in 1934. Address: Bengal Club. 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London. 


LINLITHGOW, 2Nb MARQUESS OF (cr. 1902) 


VioTrorn ALEXANDER JOHN Hops, K.T., 
1928; P.C. 19385; GOLE., cr. 19293 
G.M.S.1., G.M.I.K.:; D.L.; T.D., Karl 


of Hopetoun 1703 ; Viscount 
Aithrie, Baron Hope 1703; 
Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814 ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India from April 
1936; Lord Lieutenant of 
West Lothian ; Chairman of 
Market Supply Committee 
1933-36 ; late Chairman, 
Meat Advisory Committee, 
Board of Trade; Chairman of 
Medical Research Council 
1934-36 ; Chairman, Governing Body, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology 1934-36 ; 
late Director of the Bank of Scotland, 
Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assur- 
ance Society, J. & BP. Contes Ltd, 
Scottish Agricultura] Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd.; Fellow of the Royal Socicty of 
Edinburgh Ltd. 6. 24 Sep. 1887; ¢.8. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon. Hersey de. Moleyns, 
$rd d. of 4th Lord Ventry; a. father 1908, 
m. 1911, Doreen Maud, 2nd da. of Rt. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt.; twin s. three d. Bduc- 
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Eton. Served European War 1914-18 (des- 

tches); and commanded 1st Lothians and 
Jorder Armoured Car Company 1920-26; 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922-24; Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 


Finance Member, Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address: 
Delhi and Simla, 


LLOYD, Lrt.-CobL. CHARLES GEOFFREY, C.I.E. 
1924-26; President of Navy League 1924-31; (1919), M.C., Indian Army, 6. 12 March 
Chairman, Departmental Committce on Dis- 1884. m. Nora’ Evelyn (nce) Jameson. 
tribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, Zd@ue. ’ Repton and Cambridge, Commissioned 
1923; Chairman of Edinburgh and East of | Hssex Regiment, 1904; Indian Army Service 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-33; Corps, 1912; service in Great War, France ; 
Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Gallipoli; Mesopotamia; North Persia and Kur- 
Agriculture 1926-28: Chairman, Jt. Select distan. Publications : Warlike Snips and Snaps; 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform | Matrimonial Weals and Woes; Babu Piche 
1933; Recreations, golf, shooting. Heir: #. Ear} Lal in Hurope; Higgledey-Piggledey (all 
of Hopetoun, q.v. Address: Viceroy’s House,  #bove under pen-name of Babu Piche Lal, 


New Delhi, India; Hopetoun House, South  .A.); | From an Indian State. | Address : 
Queensferry, Linlithgowshire. 'T.; South The Bath Club, 34, Dover Strect, London, 
Queensferry 17, Clubs ; Carlton, New and W. 1, and Headquarters, Lahore District, 
Edinburgh. Lahore, 


LOHARU, THE HON. NAWAB SIR AMIR-UD-DIN 
AHMED KHAN BAHADUR, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
6. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Mcghal 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Helr-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept. in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
was Nawab Regent during the anny of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated in November 1931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H.H. Lieutenant 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddin Ahmad Khan 
Rahadur Fakhrud-daula, the present ruler of 


LINLITHGOW, HER EXCELLENOY THR MAR- 
OHIONESS of, is a daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Milner, Baronet, and married His 
Execliency the Marquess of Linlithgow in 1911. 

Her Excellency inherited 

her interest in all forms of 

charitable work for the 
welfare of the community 
from her father who spent 
many years of his life in 

. helping those in distress, 

; and who was affectionatcly 

known as the ‘“ Soldiers’ 

Fricnd ” owing to his efforts 

on behalf of disabled ex- 

. Service men after the Great 

_ War 1914-1918 Her Ex- 
cellency is particularly interested — in 

Tuberculosis and has been—and still is con- 

nected with the wonderful work done at the 





Papworth Village Scttlement for the |Loharu State. <Address > Loharu, Punjab. 
Tubercwlar_ in England (founded by her : 
father, Sir Frederick Milner). Her Excellency LONDHEY, DAMODAR GANFSH, M.4. (Bom.) 


PH.D. (Leipzig), Principal of the Wasudeo 
Arts College, Wardha, C.P. Philosopher, 
educationist ond Psychologist. 6. 1897 
(Poona) Educ.; Fergusson College. Sometime 
Professor Rajaram College, Kolhapur, and 
Senior Research Fellow at the Indian I[nsti- 
tute of Philosophy, Amalner. ‘ Doctor of 
Philosophy’’ of Leipzig University 1933. 
Author of “ The Absolute: An Outline of A 
Meta physic of Self’ (in German); An Article 


isa well-known and popular hostessin London 
during the season, but she prefers a country 
life and is never happier than when staying 
at her beautiful home, in Scotland, Hopetoun 
House, on the banks of the River Forth. 
Her Excellency has many interests and 
excels at most games. She is also a keen 
gardner and has a considerable knowledge 
of all forms of plant life. 


LIVINGSTONE, Archibald MacDonald, M.C., 
| M.A,, B.8e, (Edin.), Agricultural Marketing 
Adviser tothe Government of India. b. 25 
January 1890. m. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. 
Educated eubargn University. 44 years 
R.F.A. (Ret. rank of Major). Popointed 
1924, Senior Marketing Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. On loan to the Go- 
vernment of India from April1034. Address : 
Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Government of India, Old Secretariat 
Buildings, Delhi. 


LLOYD, ALaNn Hussrt, B.A. (Cantab.), C.S.I., 
0.1.E., 1.C.8., Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue, 6, August 30, 1883. m, Violet Mary, 4. of 


: the late J. C. Orrock. Educ. : King William's - 
Gonville & Caius | 


' College, Isle of Man, 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 . Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1928. Officiated as 


on Psychology and Samkhya in Marathi 
Encyclopaedia; and several articles and 
monographs on philosophical subjects in 
philosophical Journals.” : 


LORT-WILLIAMS, The Honb'le Justice Sir 


John (Rolleston), K.C. (1922) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta. b.14 September 1881. 
m. 1928, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0. c. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London University; 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln's 
Inn, 1904; Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1928 a of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910: 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923, Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
Bix years in Middiessex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. C, C. (Limehouse), 1907-10 ; 


Who’s Who 


Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap- 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927, 


Knighted 1936. Address: High Court, 
Calcutta. 

AOTHIAN, ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, C.S.I. 
(1937), C.I.E., Addl. Secretary to the 


Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department. 6b. 27th June 1887. m. Mary 
Helen Macgregor, Edue.: University of 
Aberdeen ; Christ Church Oxford. M.A. (1st: 
Hons, Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered J.0.8., 1910; Assistant 
Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-15. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 and served sub- 
sequently as Political officer in Central India, 
Kashniir Hyderabad, Mysore, Rajputna, 
Baroda, and with the Goverment of Jndla ; 
Resident at Jaipur 1929-1931; Resident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajputana States, 1930-31; Resident at 
Baroda 1932-33; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States 1933. Resident in Jaipur and the 
Wester States of Rajputana 1933-34. Off. 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 
1934. Address: 4, York Road, New Delhi. 


LOW, Franors, J.P., Editor. The Times of India, 
b. 19 November 1893. m. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Educ: Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H, Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, 7'he 
Times of India, 1922; Asst. Editor, 1027- 
1932, Address: 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay. 


LOYD, Rt. REV. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 


LUMBY, ARTHUR FRIEDRICH RAWSON, B.A. 
(Cambridge), C.I.E, (1927); O.B.E. (1923); 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army, Deputy 


Secretary, Army Department, 6. 13 August. 
1800; m. Lettice Mary, younger d. of Rev,) 
¥. K, Hodgkinson (20th June 1916). 
Rugby and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Army 1912; Great War, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, France. Wounded, G.8.0. 3 
and G.8.0, 2, A.H.Q., India, 1916-1928 ; 
' Secretary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
1925-26; Asst. Secretary, Army Department, 
1928-33; Deputy Sccretary, 1934; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Address: Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla: C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, London. 


LYLE, THomas MOELDERRY, B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 
Cc (1928) . 


. r) . » PY Chief 
Engineer, Eastern Canals, U. P. Bb. 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ.: St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen's College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 

"nm C,I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 


Educ : | 
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Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works 1021-29. Warservicein Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 8rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushire Field Forco in 1918-19 (South 
Persia). Address: Irrigation Secretariat, 
Lucknow, U.P. 


MACKENZIE, Artuur Haewnprrson, C.S.I. 
(1938), A., B.Se., A.R.C. 8c,  C.1.E. 
(1928) ; Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Osmania Univer- 
sity, Hyderabad, Deccan. b, February 9, 1880. 
m. Zora Gibson Harwood. Educ. Royal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen  Univ., 
Royal Coll. of Science, London. Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08; 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908-09; Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1009-1920; Chief Inspec- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21. Mcmber of the Legislative 
Council, United Provinces, 1922-34, 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 
1921-34, Officiating Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, 1930. 
Address; Hyderabad, Deccan. 


MACKLIN, THE HON. Mr. JUSTION ALBERT 
SORTAIN ROMER, B.A., Judge, Bombay High 
Court. 6. 4 March, 1890. ; m. April14, 1920. 
Educ: Westminster and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Arrived in India, 1913; served in 
Bombay as Asst. Collector and Magistrate ; 


director 


Asst. Judge and Asst. Sessions Judge, 
1922; Asst. Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1923; Offg. Judge 


and Sessions Judge, 1924, Registrar High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst. and 
Additional Sessions Judge, Aden, 1929; Offg. 
Secretary to Govt, Legal Department, 1931 ; 
Judicial Commissionerin the States of Western 
India, 1932 ; Offg. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
19384; Judge, High Court, 1935. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 


MACMAHON, MAJor-GENEBRAL HUGH FRANCIS 
EDWARD, ©.B. (1931); C.B.E. (1925); M.C. 
P.S.C. D.A. and Q.M.G. Northern Comman 
Headquarters Rawalpindi, b. 18th Oct. 1880. 
m. Agnes Hearn, elder d. of A. E. Cumming, 
Esq., Educ: Pocklington, Bedford, R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900; joined 8. & T. C., 1904; Instructor, 
Staff College, Quetta, 1919-28; A.A. and 
Q.M.G., Waziristan District 1928-1927; 
D.D.M,. and Q., A.H.Q., 1928; D.D.S, & T. 
A.H.Q., 1929; D.S.T., AH.Q., 1929: D. A. 
and Q.M.G. Northern Command, 1938; A.D.C. 
to H. M. the King, 1929; Col., 1922; Major- 
General, 1980. Served in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900-02; the Great War 1914-1018; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. C. and Bt. of Lt. Colonel ; 
Kurdistan, 1919; Waziristan, 1928-24; 
Despatches, C.B.E. Address; Rawalpindi. 


MACMULLEN, GENERAL Str CYail. NORMAN, 


K.C.B., C.M.G., C.1.E.,D.8.0., G.C.B., General 
‘ Officer Commanding Eastern Command, 1931 

b. 1877. Served N.W. Frontier, 1807-08 (medal 

and clasp); Tibet expedition, 1903-4 


954 
(medal); European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.M.G., D.8.0., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other joint stock companies. 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
de Guerre); Afghan War. 1919; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. O. C. 
Rawalpindi District. 1927-1982. Address; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 6,Pall Mall, London 8.W.1 


MACONACHIE, Sik RionarD Roy, K.B.E., 
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MACPHERSON, THE Hon. 


MAOTAGGART, 


C.LE., B.A., I.C.8. (on leave preparatory to 
retirement), 6. 3 September 1885. Educ.: 
Tonbridge and Univ. College, Oxford ; arrived 
in India Nov. 1909 and served in the Punjab 
as agstt. commr.; asst. commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914; personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N. W. F. Province, May 1914; assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915; ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916; Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917; on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor-General 
In Rajputana, November 1919; Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921; 
Counsellor, H. M.’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 10922; Offg. Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925; C.1.E. (1926) ; Deputy 


' Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926; on special 


duty in Foreign and Political Department, 
1927; Political Agent, Kurram, 1928; H. M.'s 
Minister at Kabul, from March 19380— March 
19385; K.B.E. (1981). Address: (C/o Lluyds 
Bank Ltd., 6 Pall Mall, London S.W.1, 
Sir (THOMAS) 
Stewart, M. A. (Edin.); C.J.B. (1922); Kt, 
(1938); Barrister-at-Law ; Ix-Judge, High 
Oourt, Patna. b. 21 Aug. 1876. m. Helen 
Cameron, M.A., eldest d. of the Rev. A. B. 
Cameron, D.D. Edinburgh 5s. 2d. Educ: George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh; Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford. 
Kntered Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 
and served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912; 
Dist. Magte. and Collr., Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge ; Superintendent, 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; Secretary 
to the Legislative Council; Registrar, Patna 
High Court; and Judge, Patna High Court ; 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University 1930-33. 
Publications: Ranchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly ; Settlement Report of Porahat. 
Address: C/o High Commissioner’s office, 
London, 

Cotonetn COnariEs, C.8,1., 
1919: C.I.F.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. 0. 1861. Hduo.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent. 
I.M.8., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902; 


Mem., Indian Factory Labour Vommission, 


1907-08: Mem. of U. 
Address: Lacknow. 


P, Leg. Council, 1909. 


MOKENZIK, TRB Rev. JOHN. M.A. (Aberdeen), 


-gham Fellow, New College, 


June 1888. m. 


1904 D.D, (Aberdeen), 1934; Senior Cunnin- 
Edinburgh, 
Wilson College, 6. 18 
Agnes Ferguson Dinnes’ 
Edue.: Aberdeen University, New College, 
Rdinburgh ; Tubingen University. Ordained 


1908; Principal, 
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1908; Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908; Appointed Principal, 1921; Fellow of 
the University of Bombay, President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26; 
President, Bombay ss ela, ase Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. Publications; Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by R.S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke); Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan), Address: Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 


MCNAIR, GEORGE Dovanas, TRE Hon. Mr. 


JustTick, B.A. (Oxon); M.B.Es (Mil.) Judge, 
Calcutta High Court. b. 30 April 1887. m™. 
Primrose, younger d. of the iate Douglas 
Garth and Mrs. Garth. Kduc: Charter House 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1911; practised in Calcutta from 1912 ; Joined 
T.A.R.O.; served in Mesopotamia 1916-19; 
practised at Privy Council Bar 1920-1983. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 


MADAN, JANARDAN ATMARAM, B.A., C.I.E., 


.C.8., Commissioner, Southern Division, 
Bombay Preesidency. Since May 1936. 
b. 12 February 1885. m. Champubai, d. 
of late H. P. Pitale, J.P. Hduc: Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlement Officer; Collector 
and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1920; Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1926-28; Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Commlttee, Bombay, 1929; Director 
of Tabour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 1930. 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Dept., 
1034, Address: Hulme Park, Belgaum, 


MADGAVKAR, SIR GOVIND DINANATH, Kt., 


B.A., 1.€.8., 0, 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Educ: St. Xavier’s High School, St. 
Xavier’s College, ES al aera College, and 
Balliol. Passed the I.C.8, in 1892; served in 
Burma for 8 years ; became Dist. and Sessions 
Judge in 1905; Additional Judicial Commis- 


sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. Address: 118, Koregaon Park, 
Poona, 
MADHAVLAL, Sim CHINUBHAI, BT., see 
Ranchhodla]. 


MADHO RAM, DIWAN BAHADUR DEWAN, 


Vice-President Council of Administration 
Chamba State. Chamba State subject, descen- 
dant of the well-known 

Choudhri family of Jammu 
and Kashmir, Born April 
(1883). First Matriculate 
and First Undergraduate of 
the Chamba State. Joined 
service in the State 
Education Department 
in (1902). Transferred to 
the State Secretariat in 
1910 as Personal 
Assistant; was trained 
in administrative and 
executive work personally by His 





late 
Highness Raja Sir Bhuri Singh. Trained 
in Settlement, Revenue and Judicial Work 


in the Punjab. Private Secretary (1919) ; 
Chief Secretary, (1922); Vice-President 
Council of Administration, December, 19865 ; 


Who's Who 


Rai Sahib (1923); Rai Bahadur (1925) ; 
Diwan Bahadur (1934), Granted three hundr 
acres of land in perpetuity in appreciation of 
Joyal and meritorious services in Apri] 1934 
at the time when the Hon. the A.G.G., Punjab 
States gave the medal and sanad of Diwan 
Bahadur. A keen sportsman taking very 
good interest in indoor and outdoor games 
including shooting; Scout Commissioner 
of the State. Address: Chamba, (Via 
Dalhousie, Punjab). 


MADRAS, BisHor oF since, 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Manisfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.) D.D. honoris causa; Trinity College, 
Toronto; D.D. Western University of Canada, 
b.8 Dec. 1871, Educ: Highgate School, Corpus 
Christi College, Cam, Ordained, d. 1894; 
p. 1895 Lon.; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity 
Sch,, Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907; Ag. Secy. 
C.M.8., U.P., 1908-09 ; Secretary, 1909-1913 ; 
Sec. C. M. S., Indian Group 1913; Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22. Publications: ‘‘ Revelation’’ in 
Bishop’s Commentaries for India and The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, Translated to Madras 
1 Jan, 1923, Address: The Diocesan Office, 
Cathedral, P.O, Madras, 


MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, ManomEep AKBAR- 
KHAN, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. 6. 1878. 
Educ.: at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
In 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur_ by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the President of that Municipality in 1931. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality in 1952 for another trienntum, 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality for another triennium in Septr. 
1935. Recipient of H. M. the King's Silver 
Jubilee Medal. Publications: Kanareac 
trauslation of Mr.G. F. Keatinge’s “ Rural 
Economy in the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese 
translation of “ Britain in India, Have we 
Benefited ?’’ Address ;: Opposite Native General 
Library, Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 


MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM, M.A. (Can- 
tab). ; Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith’s 
Prizeman (1926); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematica, Fergusson College, Poona. 
b. 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indumati aranjpye, 
d. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
R. P. Paranjpye. Educ: High School, 
Satara, Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First in Intermediate 
Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the -B. A. 
xamination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England as Government of India 


‘and Elected 
El 
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Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; anpointed 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929; obtained 
King’s Commission, U.T.C, Lieut.; Passed 
promotion Examination to ‘‘ Captain ’’, 1035: 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
Bombay University 1936. Publications: 
‘* Lessons in Elementary Analysis’’ for 
Honours Courses of Indian Universities, and 
some mathematical publications especially 
contribution to Theory of Ferromagnetic 
Crystals (published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, London.) Address : Fergusson 
College, Poona, 4, 


MAHALANOBIS, §.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.B.8.E., 


I. B. 8.5; (retired) Prof.of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Caicutta, 1000-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Vhyalology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University. 6. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1002 
fourth d, of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 


of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Publieations: 


Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon; New form of Myograph: Teachers’ 
Mannal: Text. Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI OF CHHOTA UDEPUR, 


CapTaIn M. R. A. 8S. COMMANDANT CHHOTA 
Upervr Forces. Brother of His Highness 
the Maharaja Saheb of 
Chhota Udepur. 6. 13th 
March 1909. Edue.: at 
Boy’s High School, Panch- 
ganiand St. X’avier High 
School, Bombay and later 
Rajkumar College, Raj- 
kot ; was attached as 2/Lt. 
to 5th Battalion 12 
Frontier Force Regt. (Q. 
V.0O., Corps. of Guides 
1929-30). Vice President 
Shree Fatchsinhji Gym- 
khana, Chhota Udepur. 
Villa, Chhota Udepur, 





Address; 


Nahar 


MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN WAHUD-UD-DAULA. 


AZOD-UL-MULK, NawaB MIRZA KBAN 
O.1.E.; 5. 1884. Edue.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani, 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


BAHADUR, 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, S8aHEB BAHADUR; 


KHAN BAHADUR (1930), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Counoll, Madras (elected ) 
ember, 8. Kanara District Board 
Member, 8S. K. Dist. Educational 
b. 7 March 1870. m. 1898 to 
Educ. : 8t. 


ected 
Council. 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad., 
Aloyslus’ College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and Christian ege, Madras, Served on the 
South Kanara Dist. Board for about 20 years; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education In 8. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Counell, 
Madras, Government awarded a Coronation 


MAHMUDABAD 


IV 
Medal and a Certificate in re ition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 


ae in Moplah education; Presided at the 
Aikya Sangham in 1925. Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925; 
Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confce., 8. Kanara in 1926. Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem League; Member, Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. Author: The Moplah 
Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras). Address: Sea 
View, Kasaragod, 8. Kanara. 


(OupH): RAJA MUHMMAD 
AMIR AHMED KHAN, Khan Bahadur, Raja of 
b, 6th November 1914 m. in 1927 to the Rani 
Saheba of Bilehra. Succession: 23rd May 
1931. Kduc: In La Martinier College, Luck- 
now and under European and Indian private 
tutors, The Raja Saheb is highly cultured 
and very broad-minded. He has extensively 
travelled in Europe and the Near East. Deeply 
interested in Reforms and Politics, Address: 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow; 
Galloway House, Naini Tal; Mahmudabad 
(Oudh). 


M AHOMEDALI, Kuan BawapDur, NAWAB SYED. 
1.8.0.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


MAHON, Cononrn ALFRED Ernest, D.S.O. 
(1918); Indian Army (retired); on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1980. 0. 1878; 8s. of R.H, Downes Mahon of 
Cavetown, Co. Roscommon. m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleming ; 
Educ, privately, Licut, 5th Bn. Connaught 
Rangers, 1899; Lieut. 87th Royal Irish 
Fustliers, 1900; Lieut, 4th Punjab Infantry, 
1903; transferred to 55th Co) Rifles, 
1904; Second in Command 59th Royal 
Scinde Rifles, 1922; Commandant, 1st Bn. 
Frontier Forces Regt, (P.W.Q. Sikhs), 1923- 
27; served South African War, (Queen's 
Meda) with four clasps), European War; 
Operations in France and Belgium, 1914-15; 
wounded at 2nd Battle of Ypres, (despatches) 
Mohmand Blockade and Waziristan Expedi- 
tion, 1917; German Fast Africa, 1917-18 
(despatches, D.S.0.); Waziristan Field Force, 
1919-20; Commanded 109th Infantry (des- 

tches, brevet of Lt. Col.); Razmak Field 
force, 1923; Colonel 1924, Jubilee Medal 
1935; retired 1928, Publications : Numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India under 
non-de-pluine Mea. Address: Manali, Kulu, 
Punjab. 


MAJITHIA, THE HON. SARDAR BAHADUR SIR 
SUNDAR SincH, Kt. (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
db. 17th Feb. 1872; m. grand-daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.1.E., Chief of 


noua) Confce. of all Kerala Muslim, 


| 


MAJUMDAR Dwisa Das, M.So., 


MAJUMDAR 
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Bahadur (Patiala State). Educ.: Punjab Chiefs 

College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Address: 
‘‘ Majithia House,” Albert Road, Amritsar 
(Punjab). 


Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1980. 0. 
2nd Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Educ: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency Colloge, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt. of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address: 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 


C., B. Com. (Rom,), Cert. 
A.1.B. (London), Manager, Hindusthan Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Ltd., at Bombay, 
Born 8rd Feb. 1902. Late 
Agent of the Central Bank 
of India, Ltd., Lindsay 
Street Branch, Calcutta, 
was a prominent member of 
the Committce of the Ben- 
gal National Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, for 
over two years ; at present a 
prominent member of the 
Committees of the Indian AY’. 
Merchants Chamber, 2:48 220. JMR 
Bombay; Bombay Share- 

holders’ Association and member of com- 
mittees of several other Associations. <A 
verv able writer on Banking, Finance 
and Insurance in important Journals and 
Newspapers; a very popular figure in 
Commercial and Industrial Circles of 
Bombay; was Joint Secretary, Exhibition 
Committee Indian National Congress held at 
Bombay 1934. Director-in-Charge, United 
Press of India Ltd. (News Agency). 
Address > Hindusthan Co-operative Insurance 
Society Ltd., Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 





MALAVIYA, PANpIT KRISHNA Kant, M, L. A. 


Editor of Abhyudaya. Educ.: at Allahabad. 
Publications: Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others in Hindi. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee; 
President, District and Vice-President Thrice 
Congress Committee, Allahabad; Twice 
elected to the Legislative Assembly; Ex- 
Gencral Secretary of the Independent Congress 
Party and All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammailan. 
Address ; Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 


MALAVIYA PANpDIT MADAN MOHAR, d. Alla- 


habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1884; four sons and 
three daughters Educ: Sanskrit at the 
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Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887; the 


Hindustan, 1887-1889; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 


1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 


MALER KOTLA, Hon. Kuan, SIR ZULFIGAR 
All KHAN, K.C.8.1., 0.8.1.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected memver in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing Kast Central Punjab Muslims, 
Publications: has written many books Includ- 
ing Lives of ‘‘ Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also “‘ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” 6. 1875; Educ: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris. Address : 
Lahore. 


MALIK, Srp FirozKHAN Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
High Commissioner for India, 6. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. War-at-law, Inner 
Temple, London. Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 and Education Minister 1930-1936. 
roared India House, Aldwych, London 
0.2, 


MALLIK, DEVENDRA Natu, B.A. (Cantab.), 

Sc.D. (Dub.), F.B.8.E., I.E.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1866. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's Coll., Calcutta; Univer- 
sity Coll., London; Peterhouse, Cambridge; 
Publications: Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Rangpur, Bengal. 


MANIPUR, H. H. MasARAgaA SIR CHURA 

CuHanp Sinan, K.C.8.1.,.C.B.E.: 5. 1885; 

m. March 17, 1905. Hdue.: Mayo College, 

Ajmer. s. 1891. State has area of 8,456 sq. 

miles, and a population of 445,606, Salute 

iy Gane. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
am. 


MANOHAR LAL, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1927-1830. 0. 
31 Dec. 1879. Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter- 
national Law, 1904-1905 ; Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909; Minto Pro- 


MANSHARDT, 


MARSHALL, SIR JOHN 
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fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909 -1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Fellow and Syndic, Punjab University. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Punjab. Publica- 
tions: Articles on economic subjects 
Address; Fane Road, Lahore, 


CLIFFORD, Pa.B,, A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D. B., 1922, Ph.D, (Chicago) 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House and Director, The 
Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work. 6. 6 March 1897; ™. 16 May 1925, 
Agnes Helene, Lloyd, Edue : Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute, The University of Chicago, the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York), Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Served with 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
the World War. 1924-25 Editor, Religious 
Education U.S.A.: 1925 Designated to Nag- 
pada Nelghbourhood House, Bombay; 
Hon. Secretary, District Benevolent Society 
of Bombay, Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Mofussi] Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public 
Health Council; Executive Committee, 
Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society; 
Managing Committee, The Health Visitors 
Institute; Advisor, The Sir Dorabji Tata 
Trust; 1932 Visiting Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 1932 Alden-Tuthil Foun- 
dation Lecturer in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Publications: The Social Settile- 
ment as an Educational Factor in India 
(Association Tress, Calcutta); Christianity 
in a Changing India (Y.M.C.A. Publishing 
House, Calcutta.) The Hindu-Muslim Prob- 
lem in India (George Allen and Unwin). 
Editor, Bombay To-day and ‘l'o-morrow ; 
Bombay Looks Ahead ; The Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work and Numerous articles in 
rofessional journals. Address: Nagpada 

eighbourhood House, Byculla. 


MANSINGH, SanrpDar, B.A., LU.B., President, 


Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commission and 
Member, Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal, Lahore ; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, 
The Chief Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1925) ; 6. 1887. 
Educ: Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold 
Medal for writing Punjabi poetry, is a lawyer 
of 25 years’ standing, worked as _ the 
Senior Counsel] and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926: Offg. Judge, High Court, 
Patiala, 1980-May 1982. Publications: Tran- 
slated Kalidasa’s vikramorvasi from Sans- 
krit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address - 41, Feroze- 
pore Road, Lahore. 


HvUBERT, Kt., or. 
1915, C.L.E., 1910; Litt.D., Ph. D., F.8.A. 
Hon. A.B.LB.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold, Vice-President of the India 
Society; Director-General of Archsology in 
India from 1902 to 1931 ; now officer on Special 
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aie b. Chester, 19th March 1876; Mm. 
190 Itorence, y. d. of Sir Henry Longhurst, 
C.V.0. Educ: Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student. Address : Simla. 


MASANI, Rusrom PEestonJ!, M.A.,J.P..Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co., 
Ltd. b, 23 Sept. 1876. m. 9 Decr. 1902, Manijeh 
P. Wadia, Educ: New H. 8. and Elphinstone 
Coll,; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaiser-i- 
Hind (1891-1900); Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02); Fellow, Syndic, and Chairman of 
the Commerce Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University and Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers ; Trustee, N. M. Wadia Charities ; 
President, Anthropological Society, Bombay ; 
Vice-President, Bombay Vigilance Associa- 
tion and Bombay Presy. Adult Education 
Association; Jt. Hon. Secry. and Trustee, 
Society for the Protection of Children in W. 
India; also of the K. R. Kama Memoria 
Institute and the Parsi Girls’ Schools Associa- 
tion; Secretary, Bombay Food Prices Com- 
mittee (1914-17), Municipal Secretary 1907- 
1919. Dy. Municipal Commissioner (1919- 
25). Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bombay 1022. Manager Central Bank of 
India Ltd., 1926-1928 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committec, 
1920-80; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-31; Direct- 
or of the Central Board, and Vice-President 
and Member of the local Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India ; Director, Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Co. 
Publications: English, Child Protection, 
Folklore of Wells: The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation, Bombay: 
The Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. 
rs See Evolution of Local Self-Govt. in 
Bombay ‘“ Zoroastrianism”; The Religion 
of the Good Life ; Court Poets of Persia and 
India. Gujarati: Dolanto Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Gharni tatha nishalhi Kelaoni (Home 
and ol oducation), Z'ansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named  Abyssiniano 
Hobsht; Bodhiu; Chandra Chal. Address : 
Versova (via Andheri Station). 


MASOOD, SIRSTED Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 
Banapur, Kt. (1933), Member, Executive 
Council, Bhopal State, 6. 1889. Educ. : M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, and New College, Oxford. 

Bar-gtLaw ; Imperial Education Service ; 

' Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. Senior 

- Pref:@f History, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, | 
1916;'Hormerly Fellow of the University of 

- Calcutta, Fellow of the Madras University ; 

‘Member, Council of the Osmania University ; 
Member, Court of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, President, All-India Muslim Educa- 
tional Oonference, 1930; President,  All- 
India Educational Conference, 1938. Publica- 
tions ‘‘ Japan and its Educational System.’’ 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan 1916-1928. Vice Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University, 1929-34, Address ; Bhopal, 
Central India, 


MASTER, ALFRED, B.A. (Oxon.), C.LE. (1931) 
1.C.8., formerly Collector of Bombay and 






Bombay Suburban District. (On leave). 0d. 


MATHER, RicHAED, B.Met., 
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12th Feb. 1888. m. Dorthy ay Thorne. 
Educ.: Epsom Coll., Braseuouse Coll., Oxford; 
Asstt. Colir., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major I.A.R.0., 1918; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, General 
eg oooh hak 1925 ; Collector, 1926; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1980, Publications: Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, R.A.8. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B.R.A.8. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. 


M.IL.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b. 19 Sept. 1886. Hduc.: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, peers ep 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir., Metallurgical esearch, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt. of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian ‘Tariff 
Board, 1928-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst. of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication: Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 


MATTHAI, Joun, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt, 


Oxon.); D.Sc. (London); C.I.E.; Director 

neral of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, 6. 10 Jan. 1886, m. Achamma 
John 1921, Edue.: Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31; President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-General of Commer- 
clal Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. Pubdli- 
cations: Village Government in British India ; 
Agricultural Co-operation in India; Excise 
and Liquor Control. Address: Commerce 
Dept., New Delhi and Simla, 


MAULA BAKHSH, NawaB MAULA BAKHSH 


KHAN BAHADUR, C.I.E., of Batala, Punjab, 
India, 0. 7 May 1862; m, 2nd daughter 
of Hajl Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M. G., 
C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia. 
Two 8s. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept. and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of F 

and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent, Govr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-08; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
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and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899; Asst. 
Dist, Supdt. of Police in charge, Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orlen- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919; Secretary, Jndo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1025-28. Address: 
“Woodlands, Simla, E; JIram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir; Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dist; Cosmo- 
politan Club, Lahore. 


MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council. 6. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Educ.: Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
‘Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address : Danubyu, Burma. 


MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A. 0. 1884. Edue.: 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ,; 
resigned Govt. service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920; became Managing 
Director, 1921; elected to the Municipal Cor- 

ration, Rangoon, 1922; olected Member, 
eg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924, Founded Burma 

Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925, 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “‘ The Kesara ”’, a weekly Burmese 

‘paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 

of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 

1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Address : 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 


MAWNG, Sire 840, K.C.L.E., K.S.M., SAWBWA 
oY YAWNGHWE, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address; Yawnghwe, Shap 
States, Burma- 


MAXWELL, REGINALD MAITLAND, C.S8.I. 
1983), M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1928), 1.0.8. 
missioner of Excise (1935) 6. 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry 
‘Haigh, D.D. Educ: Marlborough and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Entered the I.C,8. 
1906; Collector of Salt Bevenue, 1916; Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise, 1917-19109 ; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secretary, Retrenchment 
-Committee, 1921-23; Collector and District. 
Magistrate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ament, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry, 


MEHTA, CHUNILAL B,, Merchant; 
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1928-1929; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935, 
Address ; Secretariat, Bombay. 


MEEK, Dr. Davin Burnett, M.A., D.So., 


0.B.E, (1924), C.I.K, (1938); Indian Trade 
Commissioner, London. 6. 10 March 1885. 
m. Gemmell, Retta Young. Educ, Glasgow 
University. Indian  Kducationa) Service 
(1911); Director of Industries, Bengal, 
1920; Director-General, Commercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics, 1926. Address: 
London, 


MEHRBAN, NOWSHERWAN ASPANDIAR, B.A., 


Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Government of Bombay. b. 2nd June 
1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Kdue.: Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier's High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar _ 
Scholar, Elphinstone College, Séeretary to | 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912; Secretary, R, G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917; Secy., Indian Traders Pty, 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Kastern Co., Pty., Ltd., 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1928, and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927; Officiated 
as Registrar of Trade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in April-May 1080. Secretary, 
Bombay Strike aU oe (Fawcett 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929. 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 15th 
Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1981. On deputation. to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on Jeave ont of India, 
1931, Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 


MEHTA, KHAN BAHADUR SIR BEZONJI DaDa- 


BHOY, KT. Address; Ragpur. 


b. 1888; 
Educ, at Bombay; m. to Tapibal; Justice 
of the Peace for the City of Bombay (1929) ; 
Sheriff of Bombay for the year 1935-36; 
President, Bomba Shroffs (Indigenous 
Bankers) Association. Director :—Alcock, 
Ashdown & Co,, Limited ; Bombay Bullion 
Exchange, Limited ; Bombay Talkies, Limited; 
East India Cotton Association, Limited ; 


Scindia Steam Navigation Co., Ltd; 
Narottam, Limited; Narottam & Pereira, 
Limited; Managing Director .:—Chunilal 


Mehta & Co., Limited ; Member :—Governin: 
Body, Imperial Council of Agricultura 
Research; Executive Committee, Federation 
of Indian Chambers _ of yommerce and 
Industry; Indian Central Cotton ‘Committee 
Managing Committee, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay; Managing Committee, 
Ramwadi Free Eye Hospital; General 
Committee, Red Cross Society (Bombay 
Presidency Branch); Anti-Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, Editor :—‘‘ The Financial News,’ 
Bombay; ‘Indian Cotton Review” and 
“ Cotton Chart” (Annual Publications). 
Has travelled round the world in 1927 and 
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again to Europe and America in 1980. MEHTA, Sir HORMUSJI MANEOKJI KT. (1983); 


Address: Residence:—52, Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hil, Bombay ; Office :—51, Marwari 
Bazar, Bombay, 


MEHTA, SIR) CHUNILAL VITBHUCANDAS, Kt., 
K.C.S.1. (1928), M.A., LL.B. Agent, Century 


Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner, b. 12 Jan. 1881, m. to 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. Educ. 


St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XJ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
_ tlon, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
‘ouncil by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918, lected to the Bombay Port ‘Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.. 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
-The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., The 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombsy Government, 1023-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address : 
42, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHA! HoRMASSII, L.M.&8., C.1. 
EK. (1032), Kaisar-J-Hind Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916), Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge at the hands of 
His jesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Ambulance Association, 1931. 
Presented to H. R. H.the Prince of Wales. 
Associate Officer of the Ven. Order of St. 
John 19384 and Maharaja Gackwad’s Diamond 
Jubilee Medal 1986. Retired Sanitary Com- 
mixsioncr, Baroda, 6, 4 February 1864, m. 
toa a cousin, Educ. Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant. 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887; did inoculation work with 
' Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 
. Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provinces, 
Punjab, N. W. F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan, Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1,000 lectures, earned 
for the Association Rs. 10,000 and for the 
Red Cross over Rs. 1,831,300 by enrolling 3,400 
Members, and published 60 books on 
Ambulance, Nursing, ioe Midwifery, 
Red Cross, etc. Baroda Cross Branch 
delegate to the 15th Internationa] Red Cross 
Conference held at Tokyo in October 1933. 
Contributed Rs. 20,000 for erection of Parsi 
' Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 

Bombay, Address ;' Lunsikool, Navysari. 


MEHTA, Faren Lat, «. of late Rai Pannalal, 
C.1.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court). b. 1868. Publication : 


“Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address: Rai 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Rajputana. 


MEHTA, JamNapsas M., 


Well-known Citizen of Bombay, oker, 
Millowner, industrialist, etc., Director, Reserve 
Bank, b. 1st April 1871, m. to Goolbaf; d. 
of late Mr. H. R. Umrigar. 
Educ. : at Bombay. Started 
life as assistant in Bombay 
Mittin 1888; subsequently 
joined China Mill Ltd., 
and started business on 
his own account in 1896; 
bought Victoria Mills in 


1904; Jubilee Mills in 
1014; Raja Goculdas 
Mills in 1916; Gaekwar 





Mills in 1929. Established 
Zenith Life Assurance Co., : 
Ltd., in 1916 and British India General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., in 1919. Established 
Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in’ 1916; 
Navsari K. 8. Co., Ltd., in 1922, and Nasik 
Deolali E. 8. Co., Ltd., in 1980, Nadiad F. 8. 
Co., Ltd., in 1931. Member of Viceroy’s 
Council of State 1930 to 1984, served on the 
sommittee of Bihar and Orissa Separation in 
1931 ; Represented India on the League of. 
Nations 1933 and 1934 ; resigned from Council 
of State on appointment to the Central 
Board of Reserve Bank in 1934; appointed 
Employers’ Representative on International 
Labour Conference in 1936. Established 
Dry. Ice Corporation of India Ltd., in Septem- 
ber 1986, Address: “Bella Vista’’, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


MEHTA, GIRDHARLAL D, Ral SAHEB, Manager, 


The Jamnagar and Dwarka Railway. 0. Sth 
September 1897. e. at Visnagar and Ahmeda- 
bad. Joined the Postal 
Dept. in 1896 and served 
. six years. Joined the RB. B. 
: & C. 7, Railway in 1903 as 
oa a Junior Clerk in the Dist. 
Traffic Superintendent’s 
Office and was soon marked 
out as a man of genious and 
ability; chief Distributing 
Officer of Grain Shops 1921, 
>» and epecially mentioned in 
Mit da despatches, was finally pro- 
is moted to Superior Grade in 
1924 and transferred to the Ruilway Head 
Office in Bombay: in 1926 where he served till 
1984; Rai Saheb 1930, a great social 
worker having initiated Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Death Benefit Funds, etc., for the wel- 
fare of the Staff, was actively connected with 
the Bombay Presidency Baby & Health Week 
Association, was Chairman Dist. and Div. Co- 
operative Institutes and mentioned in Govern- 
ment Reports; also connected with many 
other Institutions in Bombay, originator of 
the idea of Excursion and Pilgrims Specials, 
Received silver Jubilee Medal from the Raill- 
way Board; was appointed to ‘his present post 
in 1935 by H.H. the Jam Saheb which he 
discharges with on ability and 
distinction. Address ; Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 
The Hon'ble Mr. 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 6. 3 August 
m. Manibai, d. of Ratanji Ladhuji. 
Jamnagur, gad, oer: 





M.A, 
1884. 
Edue.: 
London. 


Juna, 
Member, Bombay Municipal. 
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poration; Member, : Legislative Assembly, 


1928-1930, President, Accounts Staff Union, . 


G. I. P. Rly.; President, - All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees’ Union, 


Indian Trade Union Unity Conference, | 


President, B. B. & C. I. Railway Employees’ 
Union. President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
proms Comin tees, 1921-23 ; President, Bombay 
.Proyincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1982 ; and Member, All-India 
Sh Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, 1926; Gen. Secretary. 
Democratic Swaraj Party ; President, National 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-36; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to the International Labour 
Conference, 1934; Substitute delegate Govern- 
ing Body 1. L. O. January 1935; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co., Ltd. ; Mayor of Bombay 
1936-37. Revenue and Finance Minister, 
Government of Bombay. 1987. Address -: 
Ridge Road, Malubor Hill, Bombay, : 


AIEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Educ, 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and EI- 
phinstone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
ndian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of mnplovere for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for sceing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29. 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Cominittee, 1927-1932, Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-35. Address: 
* Krishna Kutir’’, Santa Cruz, B. B. & C, I. 
and Jchangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


S4EATA, Dr. JIVRaJ NARAYAN, L.M.&8. 
(Bom,), M.D. (Lond.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
F.C.P.8. (Bom.), Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll. and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 6.20 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
. Hansa. Manubhai Mehta. Educ,: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay,and London Hospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Hale Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State, 
Address: K. E. M. Hospital, Parel, Bombay. 


'EHTA, SIR MANURHAIL NANSHANKAR, KT. 
41922); ©.8.1. (1919); M.A., LL.B.; 6, 22 
uly 1868; duc.- Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. m. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death again Dhanvanta, 4 «. and 7 d. 
Profeasor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
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‘Banking Inquiry Committce, 1929. 


gor 


Lecturer, Baroda College,,. 188t-g8. . Priv. 
ec, to H.M. Maharaja Gackwar, 1899-1906 ; 
Rev. Minister and First; Counsellor, 1914-16. 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1984; 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner. eae 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1980, 1981 and 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Cominittee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygione Conference, 1983. 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: 15, Harkness Road, Bombay, — 


MEHTA, VAIKUNTA LaLupnal, B.A., Manag- 


ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
‘amine Rellef Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12; Hon. Manager, eels | Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly ; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay; Member Executive Committee, 
Bombay Proyincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay ; mber, Bombay Provincial 
Member, 
Bombay Provincial Board, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh. Member, Board of Management, and 
Trustee All-India Village Industrics Associa- 
tlon. Publications : The Co-operative Move- 
ment. (The Times of India Press), 1915, The 
Co-operative Movement In India (Servants 
of India Society pamphlet in collaboration 
with Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan 
Press), 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1027. 
Address : Murzbanabad, Andheri(B. B. &C.1. 
Railway). 


MERCHANT, FRamnozZ Rustomss, F.8.A.A., 


J.P., First Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay City. ». 12 Nov, 1888. Educ : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Economics ; 
Ong. Secretary and Chief Aocountant, City 
of Bombay provement Trust; Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ. of Bombay: 
officiated as Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay Presidency, Sind and Aden in 
1932, 1933, 1934 und 1936. Publications : 
*‘ Elements of Book-kecping ”’; ‘'* Company 
Secretary and Accountant” ‘“ Income-Tax 
in relation to Accounts,” ‘' Indian Income- 
Tax .Simplified,”” ‘' Book-Keeping  Self- 
Taught,” ctc. -Address: 27B, Arthur Bunder 
Road, Colaba, Bombay, 5. 


METCALFE, Sir HeRBEET AUPREY FRANCIS, 


B.A.; (Oxon.); K.C.1.B. (1936); C.8.1, (1933); 
C.L.B, (1920); M.V.O. (1922); Indian. Civil 
Service (Political DepaTtment). 6. 27th Sept. 
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1883. mt. Elinor Joyce Putter. Educ. : Charter- 
houae and Christ Church, Oxford. Served in 
Punjab, 1908-1912 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1017; served in N.W.F.P, 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1925-1926, 
served in N.W.E.P., 10926-1980; Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, 1930-19382 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932. Address: c/o Foreign and Political 
Department, New Delhi. 


MIAN, ABDUL RASHID, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE, 
B.A, (Punjab); M.A. (Cantab.); Temporary 
Judac, High Court, Lahore. b, 20th June 1889. 
m.d. of Nawab Mawa Bakhsh, C.1.E. Edue, ; 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
appointed Asst. Legal Remembrancer, 1925 ; 
officiated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930, Address: 16, Masson Road, 
Lahore. 


MILLER, Sir Dawson, K1., K.C., ex-Ch. 
Justice of Patra. High Court, 6. Dee. 
1867. Hduc.: Durham Sch, and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford; Bar, Inner Temple, 1801. Address : 
High Court, Patna, 


MILLER, Str LESuIX, KT, (1914), O.B.E. 

ass Qhief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
. 28th June 1862. m. argaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered 1.0.8, 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MULK, SIR, 
K.G.1.E, (1986), Kr. (1980), CLL, (1924), 
0O.B.. (1928), Dewan of Mysore. 0. 
1883. m. Zebinda Begum of  Shirazee 
family. Hduce; The Royal School at 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, for 
B.A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905; 
Asstt. Secretary to H.1Z. the Maharaja, 1908; 
Wuzur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewnn of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 a8 a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1081 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana), Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee, Delegate to the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1983. Address: 
Carlton House, Bangalore. 


MISRA, Panpit HARKARAN Natu, B.A., LL.B, 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Iner 
Temple). 6. 16th July 1890. m. Shrimati 
Bhagwan Devi of Cawrpore Dist. Bdue.: 
Muir Central College, Allahabad and Gonville 


and Cains College, Cambridge, (1911-1925.) — 


Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa< 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications: Asstt, Fditor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
-1920,. Address : 6, Neill Road,. Lucknow, 
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MISRA, RAO RAJA Rar BAwADUR PAWNDIT 


SHYAM BEHAR! M.A., cx-member Council 
of State; Adviser-in-Chief Orcha State, 
Tikamgarh, ©.1.; Member of the Allahabad 
University Court and Academic Council of the 
Committce of Courses in Hindi, and Faculty 
of Arts and of Lucknow and Benares Hindu 
UniversityCourts, Memberand Vice-President. 
Hindustani Academy, United Provinces, 
ex-President, All-India Kanyakubja Sabha, 
All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
Koshi Nogri Pracharini Sabha, President, 
Kanyakubja Inter-College Committee, Luck- 
now und of U. P, Meneger’s Association of 
Aided High Sehools and Inter-Colleges. 
b. 12th August 1873. m. Miss B. D Bajpai, 
has two s., five @., Hdue.: Jubilee High 
Schoo] and Canning College, Lucknow. Entered 
Executive Branch U.P. Civil Service in 1897 
as Deputy Collector; was on special duty in 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, in connec- 
tion with consolidation of agricultural holdings 
on the last occasion; was Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Offg, Superintendent of Police, 
(1906-09) ; on deputation as Dewan, Chhatar- 
pur State, C.I., (1910-14): Personal Asstt. to 
xcise Commr., U.P., (1917-20) ; Dy. Commr., 
Gonda (1920-21) for over a year, besides, 
having twice officiated as Magte. and Collr, 
of Bulandshahr, Jt. Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, (1022-24) and Registrar, Aug, 1924 
to December, (1926). Retired as permanent 
Deputy Commissioner, Unao, U.P., (1928), was 
Dewan, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 1932, when he beeame Chief Adviser 
to H,H. the Sawai Mahendra Maharaja. 
Publications ; several standard works in Hindi 
including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text- 
book for B.A. & M.A., Examinations) and the 
Hindi Nava Ratna (text-book in the Degrec 
of Honours Examination), Address; Gola- 
ganj, Lucknow, 


MITCHELL, Sir DAvip GEORGE, f8.Sc. 
(iudin.) K.C.1T.B. (1936); C.S.1. (1932); C.1.E, 
(June 1923) V.D. Indian Civil Service. 
Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department, 1933. 6. 31st Mar. 1879. m. Eliza- 
beth Duncan Wharton. Edue. - George Herijots 
School, Edinburgh. era University, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined I. C, 8., 
Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government of 
C. P. and Secretary to C. P. Legislative 
Council, 10919. Officlated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927. 
‘Offg. Secretary, Legislative Dept., Govt. of 
India, 1931; Offg. Member of Viceroy’s Exe- 
ee Council, 1935, Address: Delhi and 
Simla. —_ 


MITTER, THE Hon. SIR BROJENDRA Lab, KT. 
(1928); K.C.8.1. (1932); M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law. Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
1934, Formerly Advocate-General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt. of India, 1928-34. 
Led Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1031 and 1933. 
b. May 1875. m. a daughter of Mr. P. Ni. Bose, 
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late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
late R. C. Dutt, 1.0.8. Edue.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn. Address: 5, 

Outram Street, Calcutta and Darjeeling. 


MITTER, DWARKANATH, M.A., D.I.., Ordinary 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Dean 
of the Faculty of Law, (1930-34). Member, 
Council of State (1924); formerly Advocate, 
High Court, Calcutta, &. 29th Feb. 1876. 
m.d.of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. Edue. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta, Joined High 
Court Bar in 1897, [n 1916 elected an ordinary 
Fellow of Calcutta University for five years 
and appointed Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court in November 1926. Retired from the 
Beneh (1937). Publications: A Thesis on 
Position of Women in Hindu Law, published 
by Calcutta University. Address; Patna, 
E.1. Railway. 


WITTER, Rat BARADUR KHAGENDRANATH, 
M.A., (Gold Medalist). 06. 1880. m, 
Sneharama. Edue.: Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Follow (elected), 
Caleutta University, (1922 to 1926); late 
editor of Banglya Sahitva Parisat Patrika. 
Late Senior Professoe of Philosophy. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division. Fellow, 
and Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta Univer- 
sity; Ramtanu Lahiri Professor of Bengali 
Literature and Head of the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars, Calcutta University. 
Represented the Calcutta University at the 
Conference of the Universities of the British 
Empire held at Cambridge, 1086.  Pudblica- 
tions ; Author of several works in Bengali on 
history, literature and fiction. Address : 
Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 


IYAN, ASJAD-ULLAH, MAULVI, M.L.A., 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj, Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon, 6. 6th Jan, 1883. m. Bibi 8S. Nisa, d. 
of late Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Momber, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kishanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


JBERLY, BERTRAND RicHARD, Masor- 
GENERAL, C.B, (1929) ; D.S8.0. (1915) ; Deputy 
Shief of the General Staff (India.). 6b. 15th 
Jet. 1877. m. Hylda, d. of late A.C. Willis, 
Baq., of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
Rdue,: Winchester College, Royal Military 
Yollege, Sandhurst Statf College, Camberley. 
‘irst Commission Unattached List for Indian 
rmy, 1897; Major-General, Indian Army 
930; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and and 
*unjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
nd Battalion, 13th Frontier Force Rifles; 
ommanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
Frontier, Force) now 10th Battalion; 13th 
‘rontier Force Rifles; Campaigns—N.W. 
‘rontier of India, Waziristan 1901-02; 
omaliland Field Force, 1903-04; Tibdallf; 
reat War, 1014-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
alonika. Address: Army Headquar ers. 
lethi and Simla. 
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MODI, SARDAR DAVAR TRAMURAS KAVASJI, 


B.A., LU.B,, Bar-at-law, belongs to an ancient 
and historie family which enjoys hereditary 
rank and position amang the Parsi Community 
of Surat; holds hereditary 
tithe of * Davar” expressty 
recognised by the Covern- 
ment; First Class Sardar of 
Gujerat since 1922; Was 
awarded the Silver Jubilee 
Commemoration Medal 1935; 
m. 1920 Gulbanoo d.of Khan 
Bahadur B.D. Patel, CL1., 
O.BLE. of Quetta: Fdue.: 
Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay, Lineoln’s Tun, London: 
entled to the Bar 1913; 
Holds Certificate of Honour from the Council 
of Legal) Edueation, London : Professor of 
Ancient and Roman Law and Tand Tenures, 
Sarvajanik Law College: Served as Cogapany 
Comnetnder in the I. T. F. and holds King’s 
Commission with the rank of Captain: Mem- 
ber Bombay Legislative Council 1921-1924 and 
1930-1937; Member Chorasi Taluka Local 
Board and Surat: District Loeal Roard 1919- 
19245 Vice-President T. T. B. for 3 years; 
Couneillor, Surat City Municipality 1922-1928 ; 
President, Chorasi Taluka Development Asso- 
cistion from 1922; ‘Trustee, Leper Hospital 
and many other useful institutions : Delegate, 
rel Matrimonial Court since 19153 Director, 
Surat District Co-operative Bank Ltd, 1916- 
1919; Director, Gujerat Safe Deposit Vault ; 
Secretary, Andrews Library since 1024 ; Secre- 
tary, Lady Wilson Village Maternity Assocla- 
tion, etc.,etc. Address: The Retreat, Civil 
Lines, Surat. 





MODY, Mr, Buoaman JAGJIVAN, Personal 


Assistant to His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Dharampur, 6. on tho 28th of 
February 1886. due: 
ut the Alfred High School, 
Rajkot, Joined the 
Government service — in 
the Western India States 
Avency at Rajkot in 
1910. Passed the Higher 
Standard’ Examination. 
Joined Dharampur State 
service in the year 1923. 
Appointed Personal Assis- 
" ide tant to His Highness the 
Maharaja Saheb in 1928. 
Received His late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Medal in the year 1935. Address: Baldev 
Nivas, Dhurampur, Surat (Dist.). 





we een 


MODY, Sir Hormass1 Prroswaw, M.A. (1904), 


LL.B, (1906), K.B.E. (1935). Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910) ; 5. 23rd Sept, 1881; m, 
Jerbai, d. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash. Edue.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Monicipal Corporation since 1913 and 
President, 1923-24; Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 192934 ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928 ; 
President, Employeers Federation of India; 
since 1933; Member, Legislative Assentbly 
Member, Round ‘Table Conference and 
Reserve ‘Bank Committee. Director, Tata 
Sons, Ltd. Publications: The Political 
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Bombay. 
MOENS, ILifUT.-GRWERAL SIR ARTHUR 
WILLIAM HAMILTON May, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


(1919); D.8.0. (1917), Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Army Headquarters. b. 1879. m. 1st 1908; 
Agnes Swetenham d.of late Thelwell Pike, 


M.D., 2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d. of late. 
Captain A. G. Douglas, R.N., and widow of: 
the late Captain D. Affileck-Greaves, R.E. 
Sandhurst. 


Educ.: Charterhouse; R.M.C, 
Served Somaliland, 1903-04, (medal and two 
clasps); eurowen War, (Mesopotamia), 1915- 
18, (despatches, D.8.0., Brevet Maier, 
Brevet Lt.-Col.). Iraq Rising, 1920-21 (des- 


patches). Sommander, Lahore District, 
1931. M.. Gin India 1936. Address: 
Delhi. 
MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Rasa 


Sir, Kt,, (1982), C.S.1. (1924), Talukdar 
-of Jahangirabad, 8. 28th June 1886. Educ. : 
Colvin Talukdara School, Lucknow. First 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, 
Bara Banki. Besides numerous other chari- 
table contributions, the following are the 
chief :-—Rs, 1,265,000 to the Prince of Wales’ 
Memorial, Iucknow, Rs. 60,000 to Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Hs. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vico-Patron of the Red Cross 
Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 to Lady 
Reading Child Welfare Fund and Rs, 5,000 
to Aligarh University for Maris Scholarship ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
clation and Member of tho United Sorvice 
Club; Member of the Court and Executive 
Council of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsil, Address: 
Jehangirabad Raj, Dist. Bara Banki; 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 


| 
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Future of India (1908); Life of Sir Pherozeshah | 
Mehta, (1021). Address: Cumballla Hiil. 


College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England: 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P... War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
vear lator, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address: Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 


MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Kuan Banapor. 


Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years; Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928; Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference. 
teas Address : Muslim Wall Road, Bangalore 
Yo 


MOLONEY. Wittiam Josrpa, General Manager 


for the East, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India, b. May 
28,1885, m. Katharine, elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Elitot, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., Educ: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick and Royal 
University of Ireland. Reuters’ Corres- 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. Address: 
Reuters Limited, Bombay. 


MOOKERJEE, SIR NARAYAN, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara; b. April 1859, Member, Benga} 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878: one 8, 


MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN, (See 
under Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad.) | 


MOHAMMED YAKUB, MOULVI, 5m, Kt, (1929); | 


Educ, ; Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 


Lawyer. b. August 27, 1870. m. The late 0° the British Indian Associ ; 
ation, 1889; a 
Wahida Begum, Favor oF ibe. alee Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 


Member and Chairman, Moradabad Municipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.0. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assemply, Member of Age of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Former 
President and Secretary of All-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim que, 
Annual Session Pilibhit, President, Bundhil- 
khand Muslim Conference, President, All-India 
Paleatine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Address: Mohalla Mugalpura, Moradabad, 


. e- 


MOHAMMED YAMIN ERAN, SiR, 
B.A,, C.L.E., (1991), MLA. of the 
Allahahad University, (1011), Bar-at-Law ; 
Member, Council of State (1924); Senior. 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut. 6. 
June 1888, m.toacousin. Bduc: at Meerut: 


of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Libera) League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Associatinn ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


MOORE, W. ARtuouR, Editor of The Statesman, 


Classical Scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904: 6. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Edue.: 
Campbell Coll, Belfast and St. John’s College. 
Oxford , Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. -Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolo- 
tion, 1908, and tn Albania: Special Qorres- 
pondent, 1909, Datly Chronicle, arg ey 
and Manchester Guardian at Sioge of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910; Persian Correspondent, 1010-12: 
Russian Correspondent, 1013; Spain, 1914; 
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Aibanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mone and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915: Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
- Officer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(Generu!] Sir G, T. Bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Leader, BR. A.F. ; 
domobilised, May, 1919; despatches twice ; M. 
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Government College, Jubbulpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohindra Bigh School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand. Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar); Official Receiver, 
(1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address : Amracti 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 


B.R, (military): Serbian White Kagle: Greek 
Order of the Redeemer: Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasns, India, Afghanistan, M.L.A. 
Bengal), 1926-1933. Publications: The 
firacie (By ‘Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
(1808): The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 
Address : “The Statesman,” Calcutta. 


MOOS, Dr. F. N. A., M.D., B.S (Lond.), 
D.T.M. & Hy. 


MUHAMMAD, AHMAD Sarp Kuan, HON’BLB 
Capt. NAwas, SiR, (See under Chhatari, 
Nawab of.) 


MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTAZ-UD-DOWLAH NAWAB,Chief of Mumtaz 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State). 6. 2nd Sept. 1895. m. d. of late Koer 
Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist,, Sharanpore, Educ, : Maharaja's 


D.P.H. (Eng.), (Eng.), Coll., Jai ; 

7 " ry pur and M.A.O. Coll. Aligarh. 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.LP.H. (London), — Was'Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
F.C.P.8. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent, Jaipur, 1922-24; Visited Europe in 1024. 


Publication? ; Sada-i-Watan Taudeed Nadir; 
pvsralye Home Rule. Address: Pahasu House, 
Aligarh; Mumtazbagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) 
and Pahasu Camp, New Delhi. 


MUIR, WinGate Wemyss, LrevT-CoL., C.B.E. 


and Chief Medical Officor, Goculdas Jeipel 
Hospital 6. 22th Aug, 1893, m. Shehra 
F, Marzban. Lduc: at Cathedral and 
New Hivh Schools, Elphinstone and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay; Univ. 
Coll. and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 


in Medicine, Grant Coll, Bombay ; 
Medical Kegistrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital 
London; Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington; Hackney and 
Poplar, London; Medical Referee, London; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay, Fellow of the 
Royal Socicty of Public Health; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Hono- 
rary Physician, St. George's Hospital. Pub- 
lications ; Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1018, ete., etc. Address; Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MOTILAL, BIJAWARG!, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-i- 
Khas Bahudur, & 28th April 1882. m. to 
Shrimati Kasturibat. Edue: oat Rutiam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. fromthe same College; 
LL.B. from University School of Law; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garth und Tutor to Raja Lal Bahndursingh 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1907-1909 ; waa Lega 
ractitioncr for a few years in Central Indian 
tates ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23; 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1923-19382, Address : 
Dhar, Central India, 


MUDALIYAR, A. RAMASWAMY, B.A., B.L., 
Ex-M.L.A.. Member, India Council. Member, 
R.T.C., Iix-Sec, to Education Minister, 
Madras; Leader of Non-Brahmin Movement; 
Continental Tour, 1924; President, All-India 
Non-Brahmin Conference, Belgaum; Elected 
President, Madras Corporation, Returned 
‘unopposed to the Council of State, 1930. 
Publication: Editor of “ Justice,” Madras. 
Address: India Office, Whitehal!, London, 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Kuan 
BAHADUR MAULV!I, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader. 6. 26th Dec. 1867. Eadue, : 


(1926), M.V.O. (1928), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926; 6. 12th June 
1879. Educ.: Halleybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst. Wasinthe Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Tudhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address: C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 


MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- Law, 


ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. née Miss 
Ball (1915). Educ: at Schools, Paurl and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons. 1917, Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Addrese: ‘ Vijaybhawan’’, 


- Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal, U.P. . 


MUKERJEA, SATYA VratTA, RAJ RAtTNA 
(1934), B.A. (Oxon.); , 
Fellow of the Royal 


Statistical Society, London; 
Fellow of the Royal Soclety 
of Arts, London; Sar Suba 
Sevens Commissioner), 
roda State (1936). b. 6 
Feb. (1887). m. Sm. Aruna 
Devi, M.A., née Bezbaroa, 
niece of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. Oneson, ¢ 
one daughter. Edwuc.: St. ates 
Xavier's and Presidency Colleges, Calcutta, 
and Exeter College, Oxford. Entered 
Baroda Service (1911); Conducted the Census 
of Baroda State (1921); Suba in three districts 
(1922-1928) and (1932-84); Chief Secretary 
to Government (1929); acting Revenue 
Commissjoner (1929-30); Census 
Commissioner for the second time 
(1930-32) ; Development Commissioner (1935) ; 





ou 
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_ reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 


. model of British India (1919-20); was largely 


MUKERJI, Lan Gopan, 


' Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. 


’ Commission was 


_ Instrumental for the reorganisation of the local 


boards; as member of the Baroda University 
mainly responsible for 
drafting its Report (1926-27). Decorated 
* Raj Ratna" Manda) Gold Meda) for exem- 
plary services (1934), Publications : 
Constitutional Reforms in Baroda, Census 
Reports of 1921 and 1931; and other official 
puneuons, Address: Race Course Road, 
roda, 


Sik, B.A., LL.B., b- 
20th July 1874. m. Srimati Nalini Devi. 
Educ.: Ghazipur Victorla High School and 
Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 ; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914; Subordinate and District and 
Sessions Judge trom 1014 to 1923; was 
deputed to Legislative Department of Govern- 


- ment of India as an officer on Special Duty, 


1921-22 ; was appointed to officiate as Judge 
of High Court, December 1923; was addition- 
al Judge of the High Court, 1924-1926: 
was made permanent Judge in March 1926 ; 
knighted in June 19823; was appointed to 


officiate as Chie fJustice In July 1932, again 


. In October 


19382, retired 1934. Judicial 


_ Member, Jammu and Kashinir State (1936). 


‘1904. Secretarv, 
‘Membecr, Office Reorganisation 
-1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegation to tre 
‘International Postal Congress at Stockholm, 


' Afghanistan, 
’ Madras, 1933, Behar and Orissa, 1933-34, 


» Gubiications. Address : 


« Publications: Law of Transfer of Property 


Ast Edition, 1925, (2nd Kdition, 1931). 
_ Addregs ; Allahabad, 
MUKERJI, MANMATHA NATH, ‘THR HON. . 


JUSTION Sin, Kt.. M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne | 
Judge, High Court, Caleutta 1924 to Oct. 1936; 
b. 28th Oct. 1874, m. Sin, Sureswari Debi, | 
eldest d. of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Edue. : | 
Albert Collegiate School and College, Pre- | 
sidency College, Calcutta, and Ripon College 
Law Classes. Vakil, Caleutta High Court, | 
from Dec. 1898 to Dec, 1923, acted as 
Justice July—- August 
and Aug. 1936.. Knighted, Ist Jan. 1935, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta ; Presi- 
dent, Bengal Sanskrit Association, Address : 


. 8-1, Harsi Street, Caleutta. 
MUKERJI , Rat 


BaAHApUR PARESH 
C.BLE., M.A. 


and Assam, 6b. 22nd December, 1882 m. 
“Samir Bala neé Chatterjee. Hdue : Presidency 
‘College, Calcutta, Joined the Postal Depart- 
‘ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
Postal Committee, 1920, 
Committee 


1924, Assistant Director-General, 1927, 
Member of the Indlan Delegation to the 
International Postal Congress at London, 1929, 
a7 Duty Director-Gencral, 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationship with 
1932, Postmaster-General, 


Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 


_ ternational Postal Congress at Cairo, 1934, 
_ Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, 1934- 


35. ications; Several Departmental 
10, Wood Street, 


cutta, 


MUKHERJEE, 


| MULLAN, 
R.E.S 


1934, Nov.---Dee 1935 | 


| 
4 
Chicf | 


(1902), Rai Bahadur (1926), | 
.C.U.E. .(1933); Postmaster-General, Bengal 
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MUKHERJEE, Basu JOGENDRA NatTH, M.A., 


B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee of the Provincia] Executive 
Service. Hduc.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnen, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissioner ; 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council. (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof.of Hindu Law in the Caicutta Law 
College from 1909-1919; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications : (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure): (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “ Indian Musical Salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec, 1920. Address: 18, Pran  Kissen 
MookerJee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 


THkE Hon. SRigut LOKE- 
NATH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over inmany districts; an [xecutive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State. b. April, 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, d.of Kail Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Edue.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925; 
at present an executive of the Municipality ; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address: 
“Rajendra Bhaban”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 


JAG PuHrrozsHan, M.A., F.2Z.5., 
FY .; Prof. of  Yoology, Director, 
Zoological. Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College. b. 
26th March. 1884. Educ: St, Xavicr’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications : ‘‘ Animal Types for 
College Students’’. Address >: ** Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 


fy 


Natu, | MULLICK, PROMATHA NATH, RAL BAHADUR, 


Bharata-Bani-Bhushan, M,R.A.S., F.R.S.A. &. 
1876, Edue.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. Was a nominated Member 
of the Exemption Committee of the Iinprove- 
ment of Calcutta in 1911; Nominated Com- 
missioner of the Calcutta Corporation, in 
1923; Member of the Committee of the 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1923 3 Hony. Secretary, 
Jaleutta Houseowners’ Association. Director, 
Mereantile Bank Agency Ltd., Tndia Jute Co., 
Ltd., and India Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., 
&e.: Member of the Local Board, Reserve 
Bank of India, Calcutta. Publications :. 
‘The Mahabharata, as it was, is and ever 
shall be’—A Critical Study, ‘The History 
of the Vaisyas of Bengal,’ ‘ Origin of Castes, 
India’s Recovery,’ cte., also in Bengali 
several books ineludinga History of Calcutta. 
Address: 129, Cornwallis Street, Caleutta. 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NawaB Mb. MUKARRAM 


ALL KHAN. Chief of the Pahasu Estate. 
Addres: : Nawab’s House, Jaiput. 
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MUNINDRA DEB, RA! MAnASAI-KUMAR, 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj. 6. 26th Aug. 
1874 ; due. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council ; Tony. Magistrate, Hooghly; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore Sub-Jail ; Chairman,  Bansberia 

unicipality ; Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association ; 
Chairman, Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-oporative Bank Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Director, ‘l'arakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd.; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Research Society; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Instituto; 
Night Schools; Bansberila Girls’ School; 
Bangiya Granthalaya Parishat; Hooghly 
District Library Association; Kalighat 
Perpetual Club and Library; 3. M. Sporting 
Club; Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders’ 
Association; Kalighat People’s Association; 
Chinsurah Physical Institute; Editor,’ 
“Pathagar;”’ late Editor, Zhe Eastern Voice, 
an Knglish Daily; The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta. Address : 211°, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 


MUNSHI, KANIALAL MANEKLAL, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Bombay High Court. 6. 29 Dec. 
1887. m. Lilavati Sheth, an authoress of 
repute in Gujarati language, 1926. Hdue.-: 
Dalal High School, Broach: Graduated from 
Baroda College, 1906; LL.B. of Boinbay 
University, 1910 : Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 1913; Joint-Editor, 
“Young India”, 1915; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 1919-20; President, 
Sahitya Sansad, Bombay, since 1922; Editor, 
‘Gujarat’, 1922-31; Fellow of the Bombay 
University, since 1925; Vice-President of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (Literary Conferen- 
ce) since 1926; Member of the Syndicate 
‘of the Bombay University, 1926-36 ; served 
on the Baroda University Commission, 
-September 1926; Chairman of the Gujarati 
Board of Studies of the Bombay University, 
1927; Member, the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-30 ; 
Chairman of the Committee of the Government 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory physical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary education; member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studics, Bombay 
University, 1929 ; arrested, 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committce, I. N. Congress, 1930; 
member of the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-36; arrested in Jan. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years’ R. I. for civil disobedience; 
Secretary, Congress Yarliamentary Board, 
1934. Publications : Novels:  Prithivi- 
Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Gujaratno Nath 
Rajadhiraj, Bhagavan Kautilya, 
Vasulat, Kono  Vank, 
Sneh-Sambhram., 
Devi; 


Samovadi, Dhruvaswamini 





t 
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Swapnadrashta ; | 
Pauranie Plays: Purandar : 
Parajaya, Avibhakta Atma, arpan, Putra | 
Kakani | 
Shashi. Social Plays: Vava Shethnu Swatantrya; 


MUNSHI, 


MURSHIDABAD, NawaB 


MUSPRATT, SyDNEY FREDERIOK, 


MURTRIE, Davin JAMES, 


967 

Be Kharab Jan; Agnankit; Brahmachar- 
yashram ; Shishu ane Sakhi; Thodank Rasa- 
Darshano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-1V; Gujarat and its Literature and several 


short stories, essays, ete, Address: 26, Ridge 
Road, Bombay, 


Mrs. LILAVATI KANIALAL, 0. 
1899. m. K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Stri Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay; joined Satyagraha, 1930; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930; arrested, 4th July 1980; 
sentenced to three months’imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released atthe ond of October 1980 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1981; arrested in Jan, 1982; released, 26th 
Jan. 1938; appointed Vice-President 
Narmad Centonary Committee; Momber of 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Committee. 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 
1935. Publications: short stories, Lssays, 
Jivarmanthi Gaddeli ; ‘* Kumardovi,’’ 
“ Rekhachitro ane bija lakho,”’ a collection of 
short stories-and plays. etc. Address: 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. - 


BAHADUR OB, 
K.C.8.1., K.C.V.0., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7th Jan. 1875; 
m. 1808, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir apparent: Murshid- 
zada Asif Jah Sycd Wares ali Meerza. Educ, : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address: Tho Palace, Murshidabad. 


LIEUT.- 
GENERAL, C.B (1930); C.S.I. (1922); C.1 HE. 
(1921); D.8.0. (1916); b. 11th Sep. 1878. m 
Rosamonde Barry, youngest d. of Sir E. 
Barry, (Bart.) Edue..: United Service College 
and Sandhurst. Commissioned 1898. Joined 
12th Bengal Cavalry, 1899; N.W. Frontier, 
1908; Great War in France (1914-18); Deputy 
Director, Military Intelligence, A.H.Q, India, 
1919-21; Director, Military Operations, 
A.H.Q. India, 1927-29; Deputy Chief of 
General Staff, India, 1929-31; Secretary, 
Military Department, India Office, 1931-33; 
Commander, Peshawar, District, 1933-36. 
Address : C/o United Service Club, London. 


O.B.E., 1.8.0. ; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired); 6. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot, 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster. Bombay, 
1918-16, Address: “‘ Looland,” 8, Canning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


Vernj | MUTALIK, Visonu NARAYAN alias ANWASATED, 


B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inomdar and Saranjamidar, Member, 
legislative Assembly. 6. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
S$. Ramabaisaheb, d, of Mr. K. Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Educ.: at Satara High 
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fichoo!l and the Deccan Coll., Poona. | 
Member, Bombay Iegislative Council for | 


the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
. Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on 
wards to the feces day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara. for over 15 
years. Was appointed nont-officlal member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-28, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee: Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
‘Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of tho Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to H.E. Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1017; repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 1928. Teader of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E, the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Deccan in September 1980. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1982. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
ment, Agriculture and horticulture. Publi- 
cations : Currency System of India in Marathi, 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


MUTHIAH CHETTIAR, M.A., Kumararajah 
of Chettinad, 1B.A., M.L.C., Ex-Mayor 
of Madras; President, Corporntion of 
Madras, Nov. (1932); First Mayor of Madras. 
7 Feb. (1933); again Mayor of 
2 Madras Nov. (1934): son 
of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, Kt., LL.D., aged 
81. Hdw.: at the 
Presidency College, Madras 
Us 1924); a Trustee of the 
Pachaiyappa’s College and 
Charities, Madras (from 
: 1928); Member, Provincial 
an Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Madras, (1929); Elected 
unanimously to the Madras Legislative Council 
by the Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
1930); Member, Economic Depression 
nguiry Committee, (1931); Vice-President, 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce. 
1984 35); is now a Director, Imperial 
nk of India, Madras (from 1932); Madras 
Telephone Co., Ltd.; The Deccan Sugar & 
Abkhari Co., Ltd.; was Director, Indian 
Bank, Ltd., (till 1931); takes keen interest 
in the development of the Annamalai 
University ; appointed Minister for Kduca- 
tion & Public Health on the 10th of October 
1936; Pro-Chancellor Of the Madras Uni- 
versity. Club, Cosmopolitan. Address : 
“*Chettinad House,” Adyar, Madras. 


MUZAFFAR KHAN, Kuan Baganur, NAWAB, 
C.LE.,- Reforms Commissioner, Punjab. 6. 2nd 
- January 1880. Educ. Mission High School, 
- Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore. 
Joined. Government Service as Munsiff ;sx 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Michael O'Dwyer 






during Great War; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 ; Oriental Secretary, 
‘British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment 1924; Director, Information Bureau, 
- 1925; Reforms Commissioner since October 
1931: Khan Bahadur, 1917; Nawab 1921, 
and C...E. 1931. Publication: Sword Hand of 
the Empire—a war publication. Address: 
Lahore, 


MYSORE, His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SIR 
SRI KANTHIRAVA NARASIMHARAJA WADIYAR 
BAHADUR, G.C.LE. 6. 5 June 1888; y. 8. of 
Iate Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur. m.17th June 1910. One s. Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 


NABHA, GURCHARAN SINGH, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.R.G.8., M.R.A.8.; b. 14 March 1883: s. 1011. 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good dealin India 
and abroad; Mem.. Viccroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soe. Confer., 18nd: 
attended Coronation of King. accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 


NADKAR, DrwaN BaHaDUR KHANDERAC 
GANGADHAR RAO, 1876. s. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar. Educ. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council: 
appointed Dewan and _ Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924; 
Dewan Bahadur, 1913. President, Council of 
Administration, January 1932. Address: 
Dewan’s UWouse, Dhar, C.T. 


NAG, Grris CHANDRA, RAI BAwADvR, M.A.,B.L. 
b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, 
s. of Rai Saheb P.C. Deb of Sylhet. Hduc.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court (1890-1892) ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service (1892-1919); 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Publications: “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address: Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 


NAGOD, RAJA SAHEB MAHENDRA SINGH JU 
Dro, Ruler of Nagod' State; b. Sth Feb. 
1916; mm. Princess of H. H. Maharana 
of Dharampur State: Privately educated 
under various guardians and tutors; invested 
with full ruling powers on 9th Feb. 1936; 
reecived administrative training under the 
Mysore Government and at the Bundelkhand 
Agency, Nowgong. His dynasty has ruled 
‘at Nagod for over six centurics; his. State 
has area of 501 sauare miles, and population 
of 68,166: his salute being nine guns. 
Address: Nagod, Baghelkhand. 


NAIDU, SAROJINI, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit. In 1914; 06. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
18 Feb. 1879, Edue.: Hyderabad: King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lecturce and addresses on ques- 
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‘tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 


NAIR, CHETTUR MADHAVAN, THE Hon. MR. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law, Judge, High 
Court, Madras. b, 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sh C. Sankaran Nair. Educ.: Victoria Coll. 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated 3s Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court, 1924, confirmed, 1927. 
Address; ‘‘ Spring Gardens,’ Nungambau- 
kam, Madras. 


NAIR, Sir MANNATH KRISANAN, KT. (1930); 
DewaN BAHADUR (1915); b. August. 
1870. Educ.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Government. of Madras, 1028-1934. 
Address: ** Wuashleigh Hall,” Palghat P.O., 
8. Malabar, 


NAMBITAR, CHANDROTH KODALI THAZHATH 
VITTIL KUNI KAMMARAN, Landlord M.L.A. 
b. Dec. 1888, m. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d. 
of V. Kyru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Hdue.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, ‘Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Mafibar District Board. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
‘Succeeded to the Karanavanship of Koodali 
House in 1932. Address : Koodali, N. Malabar, 


NANAVATTY, Cou. SIR BYRAMJI HORMASJI, 
Kr, (1980), F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.P.8., L.M. 
oie honours), I.M.8.; Khan Bahadur 
1910); 


C.1.E., June (1925) ; Consulting 
Surgeon and Physician; 


Specialist in Eye Diseases 


from Royal Ophthalmie 
Hospital, Moorfields, 
London; b. December 


1861, m. Dhanbal, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. M.N. 
Nanavatty (Treasury 
Officer, Surat) and cousin 
of Mr. HE, M. Nanavatty, 
I.C.8. Educ.: Ahmedabad 
and Eombay and _iater 
on in London and 


Edinburgh; held for many years the posts 
of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) and 
operative and midwifery in one of the 
rovincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
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Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in tre 
L. M. & 8S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.8. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. 
Municipal Councillor of over 55 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, vfz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Red Cross Society; 
Member of the Council of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory ommittes and of 
the Committees of Bechardas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals; is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
aleading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919, In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces ; is also recipient of the 
Silver Jubilee Medal of H. M. Late King 
George V, 1935. President, National Indian 
Association, _Alinedabad, Publications: 
“Duties and Responsibilities of Practitioners 
and Students of Medicine,’’ ‘‘ On Different 
Methods of Cataract Extraction,”’ ‘‘ Uraemia 
following on Catheterism,”’ ** Glioma 
Retinae,”’ etc. Address: Ahmedabad. 


also an ordinar 


NANAVATI, Mn. Romesu CHANDRA MOTILAL, 


F.C.1., F.F.C.S., R.F. Econ.8., 2.8.8 (London), 
Corporate Secretary. Assistant Secretar 
to His Highness the Msharana Sahe 
of) Dharampur. Born on 
the 25th of January 1908, 
Married Vasumati Ratilal 
Parekh. Educated at the 
Ksplanade High School, 
Bombay and The Theoso- 
phical College, Madras. 
Obtained Kellowships of 
the Commercial Institute of 
Teicestershire and the 
Faculty of Seeretaries, Ltd. 
Guildford (Kngland.) 
Elected Fellow of the Royal 
Economic and Statistical Societies of London 
in 1935. Appointed Assistant Registrar for 
India of the Faculty of Secretaries Ltd., 
of England in 1936. Joined Dharampur State 
as His Highness Maharaja’s Assistant Secre- 
tury in 1928. Travelled several times with 
His Highness to Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand and Tasmania. Address: Dharam- 





pur (District Surat). 
NANDY, SRISOHANDRA, M.A. (1920), M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal. 06. 1897, 


m. 1017 second Rajkumari of the late Hon. 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Educ, : Berhampore ‘Coll., Bengal, and Pres{« 
dency Coll., Caleutta ; Member, Bengal . 
lative Council (since 1924); Ex-president, 
British Indian Association, Bengal; Presi- 
dent, Bengal Mahajan Sava President 
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Murshidabad Association; President, Board | 
‘of Management, K. N. College and School,: 
‘Berhampore; President, Berhampore Girls’ 
H. E, School; President, Hardinge School, 
‘Saidabad ; Ex-chairman, Berhampore Munici- 
polity ; Ex-member, Murshidabad District 
rd; Member, Historical Society, Bengal 
and Asiatic - Society of Bengal; Member, 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 
-Life member, Biswa Bharati; Life-President, 
Berhampore Edward Recreation Club ; Presi- 
dent, Tilijati Sanmilani, Bengal. Address: 
“* Rajbari’’, Kasimbazar (Murshidabad), or 
$02, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 


NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Banavur §. V., B.A., 


‘ 
t 


‘Rao Bahadur, June 1912; b. 21st Oct. 1873. 
Edue,: Madras Christian College; Graduated 
1898 ;.had journalistic training in the office of 
“The Hindu’ in 1898; enrolled as Pleader 
dn 1899; was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919; Vice-President, District 
Board, 1010-20; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-30; Member, Andhra 
University, Senate, 1926-29; Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917; Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1012, 1018 and 1917: 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1919 and alsoa member of its Council for seve- 
ral years.; President, Kurnool Urban Bank 
1916-20; President, Kurnool Co-operative 
Supervising Union, 1010-28; President, Dist 
rict Co-operative Central Bank, 1021-31 

Member of the Board of Management o 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank from 
1982-85; presided overthe Anantapur Distried 
Yoeoperative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative Conference (1930) 
President of the Kurnoo) United Club 1924-32 
President, Bar Association from 1931-36 
Gencral Secretary, reception Committee of th 
XVII Madras Provincial Conference held a 
Kurnool in.1010; Chairman, section Com. 
mittee of. -the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 19103; was Chairman ot 
Reception Committec of First Kurnool Dist 
trict Political Conference, 1914; appear 

before the Functions Committce, presid 

over by Hon. Mr. FKeetham in connection with 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmstord 
Reforms in January, 1919; gave evidence 
before the Lothian Committee on Franchis« 
fn. 1932 and the Andhra University Com- 
mittee in. 1927: on attaining the 61st yeu 
in 1033 the public of Kurnool arranged a 
public reception inhis honour and presentec 
an oil painting portrait of his to. the Muni. 
cipal Council Hall. New extensionsin Kurnoo 
Town are named Narasimharaopeta 5 Presi: 
dent First Kistna District Andhra Mahasabh 
Gonference, July 1935. Address; Kurnool. 


NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, Tux Hon 


DEWAN BAHADUR. Member, Council of State 
b, 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land: 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 192% 
and 1928; was Member of the ::Council oi! 
Affiliated: Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Chingleput District 
Hon. Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharge 
Prisoners’ Ald Society ; Provincial Visitor tc 


_ Presidenoy Jails; President, Depressed Classei 


Mission | ety; Member, Town Plan. 
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ning Trust Board representing Corporation. 
Member, Madras Labour Board; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce ; Member, 
Egmore Benefit Society; Member of ‘the 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Visitor of the Criminal 
Settlement at Madras and = Pallavaram : 
Vice-President of the 8. P.C. A. and Madras 
Children’s Aid Society; Member, Council 
of State ; Member, Central Board of Railways; 
Member, Governing Body of the Tady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital for Women: 
Member, Central Committee, Countess of 
Dufferin Fund, Delhi; President of the Town 
Planning Committee; Chairman of the 
Cherries Committee, Member of the Labour 
Advisory Board formed by the Government of 
Madras ; Member of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
Delhi; Director of theMylapore Hindu Perma- 
nent Fund Ltd.; President of the District Edu- 
cational Council; President of the Dt. 
Secondary Education Board; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Momber of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital; Chairman of 
the Board of I'rustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School, 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Cortified 
Schools of this Presidency; Non-Official 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital : 
Director of the Muthlalpet High School; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of the Agricultural College, Colm- 
batore ; Momber of the Admission Board to 
the Presidency College ; Momber of the Advi- 
sory Council of the Queen Mary's College 
for Women. Member of the Roads Committee, 
Member of the Ottawa Committee of the 


Central Legislature : Member of the 
Governing Body of the ]. M. M. T. Ship 
“ Dalferin.’ Address: “ Gopathi Villa,” 
San Thome, Madras, 

NARIMAN, Kuorsukp F., BA., LU.B., 
President, Bombay Provincial Congress 


Committee, Advocate, Bombay High Court, b. 
1885; Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1924, Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council; Leader of the Youth Movement in 
Bombay Presidency ; President, Bombay Presi- 
dency Youth League and All-India Youth 
Congress, Calcutta, 1929; President, Bombay 
Presidency Congress Committee since 1980, 
took prominent part in Civil Disobedience 
Movement, imprisoned four times; Member, 
All-India Congress Committce and of Working 
Committee since 1930; Mayor of Bombay 
(1935-36), President, Bombay Students’ 
Brother-hood ; Organiser and President. of 
the newly started Bombay City Literacy 
Association; Organiser and Jt. General 
Secretary of the Bomhay Civil Liberties, 
Union. 19386: Publications: ‘‘ Whither 
Congress ?”’ (1933); ‘* What Next 7" (1933.34); 
Address: Readymoney- Terracc, Worli, 
Bombay. 


NARIMAN, Sr TEMULII But0431, Kt., M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-28. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital; President, College of 


NARSINGARH, His 
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Physicians and Surgeons; 6. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848; Hduc.: Grant M.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1888; J.P.,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 


HIGHNESS SRI H0oZUR 
RaJa VIKRAM SINGH SAHIB BAHADUR, 0b. 
21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs. m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Hdue.: Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,183,873: salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingarh, C.I. 


NASIK, BisHor or (Rr. Rey. PHILIP HENRY 
Loyp, M.A.), &. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of ton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1916-1017, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, 8. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1925. Consccrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad,1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 


NATARAJAN, KAMAKSHI, B.A. (Madras Unie 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; 6. 24th Scpt. 1868. 
Educ.: 8t. Petcr’s H. 8., Tanjore; Pres. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt. Coll., Kuinbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., Madras; Headmaster, Aryan H.S., 
Triplicane, Madras ; Asst. Editor. the Gindu, 
fadras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 


Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 


Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s ‘‘ Mother 
India ’ (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras), 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ‘‘ Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 


NATESAN, THE HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, Zhe Indian 
Review, Member, Council of State. 6. 25th 
August 1873. Educ.: High School, Kum- 
bakonam ; 8t. Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly ; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of ¢he 


NATHUBHAI, 
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Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928; attended Universities Con- 
forence, 1929; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty-first birthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tarlff Board, 
September 1933. Publications: chiefly patriotic 
literature and speeches, etc., of public men, 
“* What India Wants,”’ “ Autonomy within 
the Empire’’, Address: ‘‘ Mangala Vilas,” 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 


TRIBHOVANDAS MANuALDAS, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community. 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereo, 
for 25 years, 1912. &. 28 Oct. 1856. Kdue.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mcm. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistratos 
in Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADDR, 6. 13 


Junc 1889. Educ.:; at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addresa : Hyderabad, Deccan. 


NAWAZ, BradM SHH, d. of late Sir Muhammad 


Shah, K.C.5.1., m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Vahore. 6. 7 April, 1896. Educ : 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against polygamy 
1917; gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of sevoral important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sexin All-India Mustim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League; 
Viee-President of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1030-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1983 and 
Delhi Women’s Conference 1934; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee 1934, Invited by the League of 
Nations as collaborator 1932; Member, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932; 
helped to organisc Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls schools ; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publications: Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters; regular 
contributor to various. Women’s Journals 
in India. Address: Iqbal Manzil, Lahore, 


Univ, and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has . NAYUDU, Ral BAHADUR KONA SurInrwas Rao, 


taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined | 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
‘Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Yiberal Federation of India, 1922; visited | 


B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad); Minister of Indus- 
tries and Local Self-Government, Central 
Provinces. b. 22nd May. 1877, 3 m. to 
Enkubai Nayudu d.oflate Mr .B. Narsingrao 
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Nayudu, Government and Railway Contractor, 
Khandwa. Educ.: Collegiate High School, 
Jubbulpore, Ujjain and Agra wolene 
Joined Wardha in 1899; enrolled High 
Court Pleader in 1904; elected President, 
Wardha Municipal Committee 1915-1921 and 
1024-1934; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1917-34; elected to 
C. P. Legislative Counci), 1923; elected Dy. 
President, O.P. Legislative Council, 1924-26; 
elected President of the C. P. and Berar 
Non-Brahmin Association since 1925 ; 
elected Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non- Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
elected President, Bombay Provincia] Non- 
Brahmin Conference, 1928; led the C. P. and 
Berar Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928; again 
elected to C. P. Legislative Council; November 
1930 as a Non-Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Council in December 1080 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, in 
June. 1983; appointed Minister of Industries 
to the CO. P. Gcvernment in March 1934. 
Address : Civil Lines, itagpur, C.P. 


NAZIMUDDIN, THE HON. KuwaJa, Sir M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.1.E., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal. b. 
July 1894. m. Shaher Banoo, d. of K. M. 
Ashraf. Educ: at Alligarh, M.A.O, College, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality, from 1922 to 1929; Momber, 
-Executive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929; Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1928 Address: Pari Bagh, Ramna, Dacca; 
25/1 Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 


NAZIR AHMAD, Dr., M.So., Ph.D. (Cantab.) ; 
¥. Inst. P., Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, Technological Laboratory. b. 1 
May 1898. Educ; M.A. O. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Lahore: Peterhouse, ' 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1925-1930; Asst.’ 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930-| 
1981. Publications: Various scientific and: 
technical papers. Address ; Cotton Techno-: 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 


| 
NEHALCHAND, Mowntazim-KHA8 BAHADUR, | 
M.A. (Allahabad); LL.B., Abkari Member, ! 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a' 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the; 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari. 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address ;: 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 


NEHRU, PANDItT JAWAHARLAL, M.A., Bar- 
at-Law. 6, 1889. Educ: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-law 
of the Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, Secretary, Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All India Congress 
Committee since 1918; imprisoned, 1921; 
released and again jailed 1922; General Secre- 
tary, All-India Congress Committee, 1929; 
President, Indian National Congress 1929-3u; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April.1930 and released in January 1931 ; again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 

bedience Movement; released and again 


imprisoned in 1934; released in 1935. Presi- 
dent, Indian Nationa] Congress, 1936 and also 
1937. Publications : series of articles on Sovi- 
et Russia. <Addrers: ‘ Swaraj Bhavan,” 
Allahabad, . 


NEHRU, Panpit SHRI SHRIDHARA, B.Sc. 


M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., 1.0.8. 6. 17 
November 1888. m. Raj Dulari Kichlu. 
Educ: Agra College (Allahabad University) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University ; 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.8.; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. C. 
College, Allahabad, in War time; Research 
into acroplane problems and visit to France 
and England in War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U. P. 
Government: Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. P. Government and 
District work : late Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board ; 
Tate President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Congress, Bombay (1934), Comite Direetorial 
del’ Archive Internationale de Radiobiologic 
General and Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts, London. Publications: (Scienec) 
** Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,’’ ‘ Fist 
Stcps in Radiology ’’ & ‘ Ecranage."’  (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Electrofarming, further 
Experiments in Electrofarming, New Experi- 
ments in Hlectrofarming, Aleuni Aspctti deh’ 
Elettrocoltura, Growing fruit with elec- 
tricity, The application of Electricity to 
Fruitfarming, Experiments in Electrogarden- 
ing; Editor of a Series of ‘‘ Fulgura Flecto” 
Bulletins (150 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electrodculture ond author 
of ‘The Methods of Electroculture No, 20," 
** Avaskarise, The latest simple, cheap and 
effective method of Electroculture No, 15°’; 
The “* The Electroculture of Jamun No, 19°"; 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No, 20°; ‘* Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No. 21°’; “ Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23"; ‘* Citrus No. 24°’; ‘“ Beginner's 
Mistakes in Electroculture No, 25°’; ‘ Elec- 
trified Manure No. 26°°; ‘* Shedding of 
Blossom before fruit formation and its preven- 
vention No, 27’; ‘ Culture of British Mush- 
room in India No, 29°’; “ Rose Culture 
No. 30.” ‘ Meeting The Insect Menace with 
Electroculture No. 31”; 9 ‘f Eleetroculture 
Helps) Animal Husbandry No. 50”: 
* Electroculture Produces Bigger, Better and 
Sweeter Sharifas (Castard-apples) No 56°’; 
‘**Stocktaking No. 109”; ‘ Rural. Uplift 
Through Electroculture No. 113’; ** Catalo- 
gue Raisonné No. 116°; ‘* Electroculturing 
A Model Rubber Kstate in Ceylon No, 126’; 
** Problems and Prospects of Tropical Horti- 
culture in an Electrocultural Visit to Singa pore 
Botanical Gardens No. 127”; ** Muss 
Electroculture of Cereals: The Peasant 
Satisfies Himself No. 133’’; ‘‘ Electroculture 
Reclaims Polluted Water Supply No. 141” 
and ‘Scottish Pastures, General Argument 
and Special Appeal with Reference to The 
Epidemic of Grass sickness in Horses No, 149”’ 
(Sociology) Caste and Credit in the Rural 
Area. (Law) Judgments & How to Write 
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Them. (Literature) Le Bouquet d’Ophelic 
and Dante’s Divine Comedy. (Spiritual 
Uplift) ‘‘ Doctor and Saint, A Passion of 

est and Hast.’”’ (Rural Uplift) Logbook 
of a Rural Uplift Van, Better Life in the 
Village, Current Problems in the Rural 
Area and sometime editor of a Rural U plift 
Weekly called “ Review of the Week”; 
Money and Men in Muscovy; True (True 
Rural Uplift Educator); Indian Electrocul- 
ture; Progress, prospects and serviccs in 
India and Abroad. Address : 15, Georgetownn, 
Allahabad. 


NEOGY, KSsuitiso CHANDRA, M.L.A., Dewan 
of Mayurbhunj State 5. 1888. KEduc.: Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta, Dacca Coll. m. Sreematy Lila 
Devi. Vakil, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the All- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fedn.; Elected 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24; 
one of the Chairmen of the Leg. Asscmbly since 
1924. Appointed Dewan of Mayurbhunj State 

‘in Orissa, 1935, Address Mayurbhupj, Orissa. 


NEVILLE, BkRTIE AYLMER CORAMPTON, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta. 6b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales. Educ: Corrig 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1906. Address; 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta. 


NEWBOULD, Hon. SIR BABINGTON BENNETT, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916, b. 7 March 1867. Edue.: 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Kut. I.C.8., 1885. Address: Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 


NEWCOME, MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY WILLIAM, 
C.B. (1923); O.M.G. (1919); D.S.0. (1915); 
M.@. R.A. Army Headquarters. 6. July 
14th, 1875. m. Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929). Educ: 
Marlborough Oollege and R.M.A., Woolwich. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 


NIHALSINGH, Rzev. Canon SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, 6. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of. Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.; Covt. H. 8., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. .Canon 
in All Saints’ Oathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 

ublications: An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakbun, 1873-75; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two parts); Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 1, Badshahimandi, Allahabad, 


NIYOGI, MAcHIRAJA BHOWNISHANKER, M.A., 
M., Judge, High Court, Nagpur 
ani Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 
b. 80th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabal 
Niyogi, M.B.B.8. (Bom.), Hduc.: at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27; 


President, Univ. Union, 1928-29 ; Chairman,’ 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1983; Social and Political Reforms 
activities, Address ; Craddock Town, Nagpur, 
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NOAD, CHAaruES Homrurey CaRpsnx, B. A. 


(Oxon.), Barrister, High Court, Bombay 
6. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr. 
Ewing, 1917. Hduc: Cheltenham, C, C. C. 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit. Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1904-1914; served army 
mainly in India, Dec. 1914-Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rifles, A.F.I., 1917-1019 ; 
Advocate, High Court, Lahore, 1019-1933; 
Administrator-General and Official Trustee 
Punjab 1923-1933; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1983; Advocate Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933, Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay, 


NOON, Hon. MALIK SiR FrrozKHAN, K.C.LE. 


(1937) Kt., Cr. 1933 ; High Commissioner for 
India in United Kingdom. 5. 7 May 1893; ». 
of Hon. Nawab Malik Mahomed Haydt Khan 
Noon, m. 1914 ; two sons, two daughters. Educ, 
Chief's College, Lahore; Wadhan College, 
Oxford. Advocate, Iahore High Court, 1918- 
26 ; Member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
since 1921; Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical and Public Health 1927-31. 
waa. India House, Aldwych, London, 


NORBURY, H. Carrer, J.P., M. Inst. T 


F.I.R.A., Chief Accounts Officer, G.I. P. 
Railway, Bombay. 6.18 Oct. 1888. m. 
Miss Rickwood. Educ: at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England). Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Service. Address: Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 


NORMAND, CHARLES, WILLIAM BLYTH, M.A., 


D.8c., Director-General of Observatories, 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Me- 
Lennan. Educ: Royal High School and- 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911-1918 ; Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.0., with 
espe einen Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned in despatches, 1917; Director 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address: Meteorological Office, Poona. 


NORRIS, ROLAND VICTOR, D.Se. (London), 


M.Sc. (Manchester), F.1.C., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon. 6. 24 October 
1887. Educ: Ripon Grammar School and 


- Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 


Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909 ; Research | 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Impertia: 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P.. 
1914 ; war service, Captain I.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultura! 
Chemist to Govt. of Madras, 1918-24; Prof. 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various technics! journals. 
Address; Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coombs, Talawakolle, Ceylon. 
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O’GILVIE, [Tum HON. Linctt.-COLONEL SIR 
GEORGE DruMMOND, K.C.I.E. (19381); C.8.1. 
(1032) 5 Agent to the Governor-General 
o Rajputana. b. 18 Feb. 1882. m. Lorna Rome, 
da. of the late T. Rome, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
House, Chariton Kings, Gloucestershire. 
Educ; Cheltenham College; R.M.C., San- 
‘dhurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 101s; Major, 1915; Lieut.-Col., 1926; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1910; Offy. Political 
Secretary, Govt. of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1925-27 ; soeretary Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929-1931 ; Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, 1931-1932-1933 ; 
Agent to the Governor-Genoral in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. 
Address : Mount Abu, Rajputana. 


OLVER, ARTHUR, COLONEL, Kt, (1987), C.B. 
(191 9): C.M.QG. (1016); F.R.C.V.S., Expert Ad- 
viser in Animal Husbandry, Imperial Council of 


Agricultural Research Department. b. 4 August _ 


1875. m. Marjorie, d. of Wm. Beart of Johan- 
nesburg, Hdue: Godolphin School, London, 
and R, Vety. College, London. Joined Army 
Veterinary Department, 1899; served 8S. 
African War, 1901-2 (Queen’s Medal 5 clasps) 
Sayan ear 1906; P. V. O. Egypt Army 
and Sudan Civil Veterinary Service, 1907; 
Asst. Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Service, War Office, 1908; Great War, 1914-18 
(despatches 3 times Bt. Lieut.-Col,); D.D.V.S., 
Br. Remount Comm., Canada and U. 8. A., 
1917; A.D.V.S., Egypt Command, 1922-27; 
Colonel, 1928, A.D.V.S. 8. Command, 1928; 
D.D.V.8S. N. Colonel India, 1929-30; Expert. 
Adviser, JI.C.A.R. Department, Govt. of 
India, 1930. J’ublications : Various technical 
articles in professional press and in standard 
veterinary works. <Addrese: 9, Hastings 
Road, New Delhi. 


OWEN, Mornis, M.Sc. (Wales), F. Inst. P. 
offg. Director of Public Instruction and 
Secretary to Government, Mducation Depart- 
ment, Central Provinces. 0. 16th February 
1885. m. Elinor Jones (Vaughan). Educ. 
University, College, Bangor, and Berlin Uni- 
versity. Late Fellow of the University of Wales 
Lecturer in Physics, Portsmouth Technical 
College (1909), Indian Educational Service 
(1912), Publications: Research papers on 
“*Frictional Electricity,’ ‘* Musical Arc 
Oscillations in Coupled Circuits’? and 
** Thermo-Magnetic Propertics of the Elce- 
ments,”’ Address; Nagpur. 


PADSHAH, THE Hon. Salykp MAHMUD 
Sauipe BAvADUR, B.A. Member, Counwil 
of State; Member of the Roads Committee, 
‘Council of State. Advocate. 6. 1887. m. 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Educ: Presidency College, Madras, 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 


PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rr. REV. 
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Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925; becamea Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927, Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Sccond Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represont Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933 ; leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address: Madras. 


PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 


Patents and Designs. 6. Jan. 15, 1893. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ.: T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mietry, 8. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1016- 
18; Prof. of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20; Kixaminer 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.'s Patent Office, London, 1928; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address; 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


PAKENHAM-WALSH, Ernst, B.A. (Dublin) ; 


The Hon. Mr. Justice, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Madras. 6. 19th June 1875, 
m. (1) L. E. F. Ashe; (2) M. L. M. Strachan 
(nee Boyd), Educ: Birkenhead School and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Passed I.C.8S, 1898 
and came to India 1899, Served in various 
districts of Madras Presidency on the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial side. Appointed District 
Judge 1919; Special Judge, Malabar Tribunal 
1922-23; acted on High Court, 1928, 1929, 
1930 and 1931, and appointe:l Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address: 82, Mount Road, 
Madras. 


HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.). b. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd 
son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Kidley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F.C. Hayes. Edue,: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin, 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota Nag- 
ore, India, 1896-1903; Priest, 1902; Principal, 

. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14’; Bishop of Assam, 1915-28. Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Publications : 
St. Francis of Assisi and other poems; 
Nisbet, Altar and Table (8.P.C.K.); 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.8,): Com- 
mentary on 8t. John’s Ep. (8.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily. Services for Schools and yey 2 8 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (8.P.C. ? 
Antiphonal Psalter. Lights and Shades o 
Christendom (Oxford Univ. Press.) Address: 
Christa Sishya Ashram, Tadagam P. 9., 
Coimbatore. 


PALITANA, THAKORE SAHEB OF, SHRI BaHa- 


DURSINHJI MANSINHJ1(Gohel Rajput),K.C.LE. 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns 
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b..3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar College Counci), Address; 
Palitana. 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916; Ph.D. (Econ., London), 1921; 
D.8e. (Kcon., London), 1026. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay. b. 18 July 1804. m. to Indira, 
d, of 8. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. EBdue : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Kconomy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications ; 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address: Elphinstone College, Yort, 
Bombay. 


PANCK RIDGE, HuGu RAHERK,  O#B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1980). 6. Oct. 2,1885. Hdue:> Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate, | 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, ! 


Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ;— 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 1918 ; 


mentioned in despatches by TField-Marshal 

Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. | 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental | 
Club, Hanover Square, London. ‘ 


PANDALAT, Rao BAwADuR K. KRISHNAN, B.A.,| 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras b. April 
m. J. Narayani Amma. Hduc; Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law In 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1913-14; awarded LL.D, by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19; appointed Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919: Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1924; Judge, High Court, 1928-1934. Publica- 
tions: Editor of Series of Science Primers 
in Malayalam ; author of Primer on Chemistry 
author of “Succession and Partition in Malabar 
Law.” Address: Lanark Hall, Rundal!’s Road, 
Vepery, Madras. 


PANDE, MAJOR, PANDIT BINDESWARI PRASAP, 
B. A, LL.B., F.R.ES. b. at Bareilly 1896, 


had oa brilliantall round career at the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, 


ara 
= : : ‘¢ tea » a 


from where he 
graduated. After jcining 
the Bareilly Bar went to 
England in 1927 with 
the late Pt. Mott Lal 
Nehru, in connection with 
the famous Lakhna-Raj 
case where he worked as 
Junior to Sir John Simon. 
Soon after his return 
became an Advocate and 
was appointed Govern- 
ment Pleader 
Bareilly District, was elected as Chairman of 
Bareilly Municipal Board which office he| 
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held for two terms in succession. Joined 
Orchha State service in September 1930 as 
Chief Secretary and was appointed Dewan 
in 1932, was deputed to attend the 3rd Round 
Table Conference in 1933 as a member of the 
Indian States Delegation and has been respon- 
sible for inaugurating a number of reforms in 
the State during his tenure of office, including 
the conversion of the State currency into 
Imperial coinage which raised the revente 
of the State by over three Iaks per year. 
Having resigned the Diwanship of Orchha 
for reasons of health, he has now been appoin- 
ted Vice President, State Council and Political 
Minister, Charkharl State, Bundelkhand. C.I. 


M.Sc. 
A.I.I.8c., I.E.8,, J.P. Profassor of Physics, 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 6, 30 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini aren pe: 
Edue: Poona, Heidelberg and_ Berlin. 
Bombay University Researeh Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemlstry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of the Indian Academy of Scionces, Banga- 
lore. Publications; Various papers in the 
journals of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, The Indian Journal of Physics, 
Calcutta, and other Scientifle journals, Joint 
Kditor of the popular Scientific monthly in 
Marathi ‘‘ Srishtl Dnyan.’? Address: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 
** Sadhana,’? Dadar, 115, Iakhams{ Napoo 
Road, Bombay 14, 


1874 PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR, 


M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Bombay), D.8c. 
(Caleutta). 6. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Hadue. 
Maratha H. S., Bombay; Forgusson Coll, 
Poona; 8t. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.); 
Paris; and Gottingen; First in all Univ, 
exams. in India; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899; Scholar and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Prine,.and 
Prof, of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1962- 
24; Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in al! 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women’s Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1918; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-1- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Toquiry Committee, 1924; Auxillary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924: Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-2f ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Uriv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927: Member 
India Council, 1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1982. 
Publications ; Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. The Crux of the Indian Problem, 
Rationalism in Peace, Address: Vice- 
Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 


for the’ PARSONS, SIR (ALFRED) ALAN (LETHBRIDAE), 


Kr. (1982); B.A. (Oxon.);.0.1.B. (1926) ; 
Indian Civil Service ; Memb-r, India Council. 
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b, 22nd October 1882. m:, Katharine 
Paraéhs. Educ: Bradtield College and Univ. 
' College, Oxford. Indian vil «Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, ‘1912, and to Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1916; 
Additional Financial Adviser, Mfitéary 
Finance, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay, 1922; Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depgat- 
ment, 1925; Financlat Commissioner of 
Railways, 1926-1931 : Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932), Temporary Mémaber,. Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, 1932. <Addriss : 
India Office, White Hall, London. 


PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Rasa, TALUQDAR 
oF KiLA ParranGaRH, C.I.E. 
trate; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. 
b. 1866, Address : Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram Sincu BAHADUR, 
MAHARAWAT OF, 6. 1908. s. 1929. m. eldest d. 


of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.1.E., 


of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died); second d. 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
in 1982. EKEduc.; Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
parece his Diploma Examination from that 
ollege in 1927. State has an area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 67,114; salute of 


165 guns. Address: Partabgarh, Rajputana. 
PATANKAR: Mason SARDAR _ BuTMRAO 
NaGosrrao alias BHAUSAHEB PATANKAR, 


First Class Sardar and Jahagirdar Deccan and 
Kolhapur, 


is a descendant of the famous 
Chalukya family, — that. 
acquired the Jahagir of 
Patan Mahal from the 
Bijapur Government, 6. 
15th April 1890; Educ. -: 
At Kolhapur under State 
supervision. He began to 
look after his Jahagir from 
1910 and since then he has 


init. His Jahagir comprises 
of 31 villages yielding a 
_ revenue of Rs. 95,000 per 
year. He was invited for the Coronation Dar- 
bar at Delhi in 1912 and was the guest of the 
Bombay Government. In the great war he 
played an important part in recruitment and 
the collection of War Loans, and in recognition 
of the meritorious services rendered by him, 
the Royal Military Commission of Lieutenant- 
ship was conferred on him in 1918. He was 
again promoted to the rank of Captain and 
now he is a Major. The Bombay Govern- 
ment: was pleased to grant him Special Second 
‘Class Magisterial powers to exercise within 
his own jurisdiction and in 1930 he was made 
a Special First Class Magistrate. He has 
been working as the President of the Board 
of Advisory Committee of 11th Maratha Light 
Infantry for some years past He was elected 





- wnopposed to the Bombay Legislative Council ' 


in 1930. Heis Hony. A.D.C, to His Excellency 
the. Governor. of Bombay since 1984. 
-' Areatof Jahagir about 68 sq. miles, population 
« @bout 20,000. Address: Shikka Mansion, 
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PATEL, PREEMCHAND JOHHARAM Rao SAHEB 


(since 1933) ; Vice-President, | Savda 
Municipality ; President, Taluka Local Board, 
Raver; Zcmindar, Land- a 
lord and Banker of Savda te 
K.Kh.); Managing Agent, 
"he Great Social Life & 
General Assurance Ltd., 
Salgaon,E.Kh.); Director, 
ast Khandesh Central 
Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank; Village 
Munsiff at Savda; and #«&; 
a great social worker; | 
roceeded to England for 
further studies in Insu- 
rance and Mercantile Lines, Address: Central 
Co-operative Bank Building, Jalgaon. 
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PATEL, VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI, BAR-AT- 


Law. Bornof Patidat family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
High School, passed District Pleader’s Exami- 
nation and began practice on the Criminal 
side at Godhra; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started. practising in 
Ahmedabad, Entered public life in 1916 as 
an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahme- 
dabad. Came into prominence as a Satya- 
traha Leader first at Kaira and then in the 

agpur National Flag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the Bardoli No-tax Campaign, Was 
elected President of the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmedabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 46th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1931, Address: Bhadra, 
Ahmedabad, 


PATKAR, SITARAM SUNDERRAO, B.A., LU.B., 


b. 16 May 1873. m. Mrs. Shantabai 
Patkar, Edue: Elphinstone High School 
and Elphinstone College, Began practis- 
ing a8 a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897; Was sppointed Government 
Pleader in 1918 and continued as such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Reading, which made its report in 
Feb, 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as _ per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931; 
retired in 1933; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July . 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932; appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 19383 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com- 
pea of the Bombay Port Trust against the 

mbay Municipality ; appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion. and the Ahmedabad Textile ‘Labour 
Association ; appointed March 1936: by the 
Governor General as President.:of the 
Commission to inquire into the eléetion 
petition relating to the Bombry® Ceptral 
Division Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; 


appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decide 
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dispute between the Government of Bombay 


- and the Government of India representing 


the Poona Cantonment; appointed in 
December 1985 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Conrt of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin 


. State and the Government of Madras ; 


appointed March 1936 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. Address : Hughes Road, Chowpatty, 


Bombay, 
PATRO, Bao BAHADUR ANNEPU SIR PARASHU- 


RAMDASS, KT. (1924; K.C. E. (1985); 
High Court, Vakil, Ganjam; landholder ; 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council ; 


connected with the working of Local 
Self-Government institutions in rural 
areas for over a quarter of a century. 


_ Minister of Education, Public Works and 


Excise, 1921-27. President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Round 
Table Conference, 19380 and 1981 and 1982; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms 1933. Delegate to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1981. Publica- 
tions : Rural Economics: A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address: 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 


PATTANI, SIR PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAM, 


K.C.I.E., President of Council, Bhavnagar 
State, 1930, Devan, Bhavnagar State 1902-12 ; 
Member of Exec. Council of Government of 
Bombay, 1912-1915; of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, 1916; of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1917; of the Council of India, 1917- 
19. President, Council of Administration 
1919-1930. 6, 1862, Hduc: Morvi, Rajkote, 
Bombay. Address: Anantwadi, Bhavnagar. 


PATTERSON, THE HON. Mr. JuUStTIo“n DAvID 


CLARKE, B.A. (Cantab.); Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta. 6. May 5, 1879. m. Marguerite 


'. Mather Atkinson. Edue: Oundle and Cam- 
: bridge. 


Joined Indian Civil Service 1903; 
Held various Exeeutive and Judicial sts 
in Bengal. Appointed Judge of the High Court 
1931. Address: High Court, Calcutta, 


PAVRY, DAsturs1 SAHEB CURSETJI ERAOCHJI, 


First. High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 


' 1920; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia, 


1929; elected Honorary Member of the 


| Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930; received 


Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 


_ world’s foremost scientific and learned socie- 


Paris, 1981-33; presented on 9 Apri 


ties, including the société d’Ethnogra re 
with a Commemoration Volume, comprising 


. essays and researches on Oriental languages 


.. literature, history, -pitosophy 
TB 


and art by 


seventy eminent | from seventeen 


, different countries, and published in England. 


: the. Ox 
Tse, gona, three ; oer 

Jarge estates both in t af abies 

and in the Baroda State. ucation: Public 


University Presa; b. 9 April 
ters, three. Owns 
iit territory 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DASTUR OURSETII, 
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and private schools, Navsari. Ordained 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871;; first Pringi- 
pal of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Naveari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Paruis 
at Lonavia, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmé Jashané Ruzé Hormadszd 
(Society for the. Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian community. 
Presented with a Complimentary Address by 
the Parsecs of Navsari, 1920, Publication: 
Rahe Zarthoshti (a Zoroastrian Catechism), 
Bombay, 1901, second edition 1931; Tartkate 
Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian Ceremonials), Bombay, 
1902, Second edition 1982; Vaaze Khurshed 
(Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub- 
jects), Bombay, 1904; Resalhe Khurshed 
(Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects, 
Parts 2, 3 and 6, Bombay, 1917, 1921, 1937 ; 
Zarthoshti Sahitiya Abhyas (Zoroastrian 
Studies), Parts 1, 2, Bombay; 1922, 1928; 
Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1927 ; many articles 
on Zoroastrian subjects in Gujarati news- 
papers and journals, Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay..: 


Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway (retired). 
Created C.I.E., 1980. Eldest son of Dasturji 
Sabeb Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Education: 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper's Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address: Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western. Rail- 
way, Lahore, 


PAVRY, JAL Dastur C., M.A., Ph.D., Orientalist 


and Author. b. 27 November 1890. Hdue.-: 
ineeone College, 1916-18; St. Xavier's 
College, 1918-20; B.A., with. Honours, Bom- 
fom niversity, 1920; Fellow of St. Xavier's 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively ; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-26 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
Presented to His Majesty at the Levee, 
(1928). Received by Pope Pius XI (1926), 
by Signor Mussolini, the Shah of Persia 
and the King of. Afghanistan (1934). 
One of the founders of the University Corps 
of the Bombay Battalion, 1917. Chairman. of 
the Religion Section, Inter-Collegiate Club 
International House), New York (1921-25). 
fon. Treasurer, Hindustan Association. of 
America (a nation-wide organization), New 
York (1921-25). Editor of the ‘ Hindustani 
Student’, New York (1921-25). Member: of 
Council of the Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1026-29), 
of the Mulla Firoz Madressa oe 1926), of the 
World Conferenee for International Peaoe 
thrqugh Religion fsinee 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religlens (London 


siace 1980), of Columbia Pnivarsity Club of 


London (since 1980), and of:Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1981), Member of the .Béo! 

Committee, Paral Punchayet (since 1991). 
Member of the International Committes’ of 
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the All-Inclusive Spiritual Centre at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Messages 
al since 1933), and of the Institute. for 

yperphysical research (New York. since 1933). 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congresa for the History of 
Religion (Lond., 1929) to the First Historica! 
Jongress (Bombay , 1931) and to the Second 
Empire Congress of Religions (London, 1937) ; 
President of Columbia University Club) of 
Bombay (since 1931). Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain, of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, and various otherlearned 
Societics. Pudlications: The Zoroastrian 
Doctrine of Future Life (New York, 
1926); The Teaching of Zarathushtra 
(Bombay, 1926); Yashte Vadardegan, or 
. the Zoroastrian Sacraments and Ordinances 
(Bombay, 1927); edited the volume of 
** Oriental” Studies in honour of Cursetji 
Erachji Pavry,” being the work of 
seventy entinent scholars from seventeen 
different countries (London, 1934); The life 
and Teachings of Zoroaster (London, rea 
Spiritual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934); 
Parsee. Religion and World Peace (New 
York, 1934); and numerous articles on 
Oriental subjects and World Peace in popular 
and Scientific Journals. Address: Malabar 
Hill, Boinbay. 


PAVRY, MERWANJI ERAOnSI., J.P. (Bombay); 
L.R.C.P. (London); LL. M. & 8. (Bombay) ; 
I..M. (Dublin); Captain (I.M.8.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magte. ; 
medical practitioner, Bombay. b. 14 October 
1866. m. 1876. Educ; Sir C. Jehangir 
Navaaril Zarthosti Madressa High School ; 

Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career: The first Parsi cricketer to 

lay for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 
as one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 

‘the prinolpal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsl Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 

‘oaptained: the Parsi team for twenty-four 

ears 1889-1918. Divisional Surgeon and 
xaminer, St. John’s Ambulance Division. 

Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1011; President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1884. 
Public Life : Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health Leaguc and the Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
Hon, Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion ;| Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 

‘Housing Soctety ; President of M.O.C. of 51st 


Bombay Scout Troop ; Vice-President of the — 


Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the oe Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of _ the 
Superintendent of the e Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897; A. Trustee of. Dr. 
Giral Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and-af the Navasarl High School; A Trustee 


Bombay De Pace Associations | 
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of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandal; Chairman of 
Parsi Scout Federation and President of the 
Parsi League and Zoroastrian Band Executive 
Committees. President of the ‘ Zoroastrian 
Orchestra’; Joint Hon. Secry.. ‘‘ Parsi 
Bekari Fund.’’ Vice-President of the B,P.A. 
Boxing Federation, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the B. P. Olympic Association. 
Publications; Parsi Cricket ; Physical Culture ; 
The Team Spirit in Cricket; Radio Talks on . 
Boxing among the Parsis, ‘‘ Scouting,’’ 
* Health"? and ‘100 First-Aid Dont’s’’. 
Clubs: Parsi Gymkhana, Willingdon Sports 
Club and Ripon Club, Address: Colaba 
Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 


PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M.A., Author and Littera- 


teur, 6. 25 December 1906. Edue: Queen 
Mary High School and St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay; M.A. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York. Visited England 
every year, since 1924, Presented at Their 
Majesties’ Court, 1928 : received by President 
Coolidge (1924), by Pope Pius XI (1926), 
by Signor Mussolini, by the Shah of Persia, 
and by the King of Afghanistan (1934). 
Member of Committee of various Charity 
Balls, held in London in 1928-34, in the 
presence of members of the Royal Family. 
in aid of the League of Mercy,  8t. 
George's Hospital, Mount Vernon Cancer 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroys’ Indian 
Karthquake Fund, Royal Northern Hospital, 
Dockland Settlement, University College 
Hospital, Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Princes Beatrice Hospital, Disabled Officers’ 
Garden Homes, Plaistow Maternity Hospital, 
National Society of Day Nurseries, and 
Institute of Medical Psychology . Delegate 
to the Geneva Conference for Peace through 
Religion, 1928. Member of the Primrose 
League of Great Britain, British League 
of Mercy, British Federation of University 
Women, British Indian Union, International 
Theatre Society of London, also of the 
Bombay Work Guild, and of. several other 
Associntions and Soeleties. Publications : 
The Heroines of Ancient Persia, Stories 
Ketold from the Shanama of Firdausi (Cam- 


- bridge), 1980;.and. many articles on Iranian 


subjects in: popular and scientific journals. 
Addrexg.: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PERIER, Most Rav. FERDINAND, S.J., Catho- 


lio. Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined: Society 
‘ot. Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1918. Consecrated Co. 
aidjutor Bishon, Dec, 1921. Grand Cross, 
Order of the Crown; Grand Cross Order of 
Leopold. Address: 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 


PETIGARA, KHAN BAHADUR KAVASJI JAM- 


SHEDJI, C.1.E., 6. 24 Nov. 1877. m. Avanbai, 
d. of Mr. Jehangirshaw Ardeshir Tale- 

rkhan. Educ: Surat and Bombay. 
‘Started career as  Sub-Inspector of 
Police in Bombay City C.1.D. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C.I.D. 
Was promo to Indian Police Service in 
1928, and has since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in. charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay 0.1.D. ‘Received medal of the Royal 
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‘Victorian Order from H. I. M. the King- 
‘Emperor, 1912; created Khan Saheb, 1912; 
Khan Bahadur, 1916; Kaisar-I-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923; appointed Justice of the 
Peace, 1924; appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order, 1926; appointed 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1931 ; C.I.B., 1933. Address : 
2, Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PETIT, JEHANGIR BOMANJEF, Merchant, and 
until recently Mill-owner and agent for the 
Petit group of mills. 6. 21st August 1879, 
Educ. : St. Xavier’sand Fort High Institution ; 
Hon. Presidency Magistrate (1904-15), Mem- 
ber, Bombay Legislative Council (1921-34), 
Bombay Municipal Corporation (1901-30), 
Bombay Improvement Board (1920-30), 
Bombay Development. Board (1920-34), Board 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
(1913-33), Boerd of the old Bombay Cotton 
Exchange (1900-17), Mill-Owners’ Panel of the 
East India Cotton Association Ltd, (1920-21), 
the old Indian National Congress and its 

rovincial executive (1898-1918), the Surat 

ongress Convention (1905), the Indian 
Home Rule League and its executive (1915-20), 
the National Liberal Federation and its execu- 
tive (1918-20), the Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-17), the Bombay Presidency 
Industrial Committee (1918-25), the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committee (1921), the Rent-Control 
Committee (1916-20), the Kxcise Committee 
(1921-24), the University Reforms Committec 
(1924-25), the Bombay Provincial Franchise 
Committee (1931), the Governor's Hospital 
Committee (1926-30), the Committees of 
Management of all the Petit Charities and 
Tnstitutions, and of other public Institutions, 
too numerous to mention; Fellow of the 
Bombay University (1928-34); Trustee, 
Parsee Punchayat of Bombay (1916-34) 
Delegate, Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
Bombay (1900-20); President of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber (1919-20), of the Bombay 
Mill-owners’ Association—twice—(1915-16 
and 1928-29), of the Indian Industrial Con- 
ference (1918), of the Bombay Co-operative 
Conference (1921), of the Bombay Textile 
Association (1910-30) of the S.P.C.A. and the 
Lady Sakarbai Petit Hospital for Animals 
since 1933), of the B. D, Petit, Mahableshwar 
Library (since 1915) and of the Gayan Uttejak 
Mandli (1910-20), Vice-President of the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association (since 1915) ; 
Founder and President of the Indian Progres- 
sive Federation and the Bombay Progressive 
Association (since 1920); of the B. D. Petit 
Parsi General Hospital (since 1912), of the 
Bombay Rate Payers’ Association (1901-08), 
of the Two-Anna Famine Relief Fund 
(1900-01), of the New High School for 
Girls, Bombay (since 1921), of the 
Punjab Relief Fund (1919-21), of the Bombay 
Public Activities’ Fund (since 1922), of the 
J. B. Petit Free Library and Public Hall, 
Billimora (since 1910), of the B..D. Petit 
‘Public Library, Mandvi, ‘Surat District (since 
1916), of the Indian Koonomic Society (1015- 
30), of the Indian Currency Tariff. Reform 
League (1920-24), of the Bombay Symphony 
and Chamber Orchestra (1921-28), and of the 
™“ Indian Daily Mail’ (1923-31) ; Founder and 
“Vice-President of the Landlords’. Association 


PETMAN, CHarLes EakLe BEVAN, 


PITKEATHLY, 
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(1925-30), and of the Sangit Sardha Mandal: 
(1915-24); Founder and Managing Trustee 
of the Victorla Memorial School for the Blind 
(since 1908), of the South African and Transvaal 
Indian Funds (1907-15), of the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association (1915-82), of the 
** Bombay Chronicle’’ (1918-17), of the 
Zoroastrian Association (1904-10), of the Zoro- 
astrian Building Society (1902-15), and of the 
Society for the promotion of Religious Educa- 
tion amongst Zoroastrians (1002-34); 16 a 
Progressive Radical in politics, a close student 
of public questions, and has at differagttimes 
given evidence before various Royal Commi{s- 
sions and Public Committees. Address; 
Petit Building, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
e 


0.1.E. 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Reetor of Lat- 
chingdon, Essex. Hduc.: Privately and at 
Trinity CoHege, Cambridge; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1882: Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1926 
toFeb.1921. Founder and First Master of the 
Lahore Hunt, 1903. Publications: “ Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department’; ‘* P. W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition), Address: Lahore. 


PETRIE, Str Davin, C.1LE., 0.V.0., C.B.E., 


Commission, 


Chairman, Public Service 
Aberdeen 


India, 1932-36. 6. 1879. Hduc: 
Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 1900 ; 
Asst. Dir., ©.1.D., Simla, 1911-12; Spec. 
duty with Home Dept., 1915-1019; on 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1021-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore; Member of the 
R. Comma, on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department 
Government of India, 1924-31; appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931. Chairman, Indian Red Cross 
Society and St. John Ambulance Association, 
and Chief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St. John Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas; Knight of Grace of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, 1938, Retired October, 1936. Address: 
‘/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay. pas 


Sir JAMES Stott, Kt., 
C.M.G., C.1.E., C.V.0., C.B.E., D.S.0. Chief 
Controller of Stores. b. 10 Nov. 1882. Joined 
the service 1909 as electric inspector, 
electrital engineer, 1911; C.V.0., 1911; on 
military service, 1916-1919; Deputy Director 
of Works, Electrical and Mechanical Sections, ' 
Mesopotamia, 1916; C.I.E , 1920; Chief Control. 
ler of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922; 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
1928; C.M.G., 1930; Knighthood, 1933, 
Address: The Indian Stores Department, 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi, — 
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PODAR, ANANDILAL, a towering personality 
in the cotton market, the senior partner of 
Messrs. Anandila] Podar & Company, Member 
of the Liverpool and New 
York Cotton Exchange, and 
a partner in Toyo Podar 
Cotton Mills Limited, the 
first Indo-Japancse Joint 
enterprise; born at Nawal- 
zarh (Jaipur State) 1874. 

aturally endowed with a 
keen business acumen and 
forethought, soon rose to 
the front rank in the cotton 
trade, and established 
in a surprisingly short 
unassailable credit in the market. 
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as one of the very few Indian Directors 
in the Bombay Cotton Trade Association. 
Director of the Bombay Cotton Exchange, 
took a leading part in obtaining a proper 
share for India in the cotton trade; the 
formation of the Kast India Cotton Assoctation 


owes much to his efforts; the Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce, the Cotton Brokers 
Association, and the Grain and Seeds Brokers 
Association came into existance largely through 
his initiative. Director of Cotton Contracts 
Board, 1919-1922 ; Kast India Cotton Associa- 
tion, 1921-1932; Vice-President, Marwadi 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925-1926; President, 
Cotton Brokers’ Association, 1025-1930; Presi- 
dent, the Grains’ and Seeds Brokers Associa- 
tion, 1920-1021. Isa great social worker with 
advanced views. He is self-made, generous- 
minded and philanthropic, takes great interest 
in the spruad of education and has spent ovor 
a million of Rupees for its promotion and for 
other charitable purposes. Address : 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay. 

POPE, MaAsor-GENERAL SYDNEY BOXTON, 
D.8.0. (1916); C.B. (19380); Legion d 
Honneur (France), 1917; D. A. &Q.M.G. 
Southern Command, Poona. 0. 9th February 
1879. m. Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925. Educ - 
St. Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge. Joined 18th Royal Irish, 1901. 
58th Rifles F. F. (1.A.), 1904; N. W. Frontier 
of India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands); 
Staff College, 1914 ; Great War, France, 1914 
to Dec. 1917 ; Palestine, 1918 to 1919. Brevet, 
of Lt.-Colonel, 1919; Brevet of Col., 1921; 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1924; Commanded Bannu Brigade, 1926; 
Commander, Razmak Brigade, 1929; Major- 
General, 1980; Commander, Waziristan 
District, 1931; D.A. & Q.M.G.,S. Command, 
1934; Coloncl, 4/19th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1931, Address: Poona. 

POSA, Mauna, 1.8.0. (1911), K.8.M. 1893. 
. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. Educ.: St. Paul's 
R.C.M. Sch., Founseo: Asstt. to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column IJ, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1886-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 


of Wales during visit to Burma, Jan, 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys 1398, 1901, 1908 : 


PRASAD, Hon’sLE KUNWAR 
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Dist. Judge, 1916; Offg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1948; Retired, June 1018; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches. Address: Thatcn. 


PRADHAN 81r GOVIND BALWANT, Kt., B.A., 


LL.B., Advocate (0.8.) b. May 1874, m. 
Ramabai d. of Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired 
Assistant Engineer. Educ; B.J. High Schoo), 
Thana, pi pamecane College; and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Practised at Thana; 
became Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 ; 
resigned in 1920; for 20 years a member of 
Thana Municipality ; for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
Kayastha Prabhu community ; elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28; Finance 
Member of Bombay Government, 1928-1932. 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List). Chairman, Reception Com- 
mittee, All Faiths, Conference, 1932; and 
Maha Sabha Conference, Bombay, 1933; 
Conferred title of “‘ The Promoter of Faith” 
by Shri Jaggadguru Shankaracharya in 1934 ; 
and Chairman of the Reception Committec of 
All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference, 
Bombay in 1934, Address; Balvant Bag, 
Thana; Laburnum Road, Gamdevi, Bombay. 


PRAMATHANATH, BANERJEA, Professor Dr, 


M.A. (Cal.), D. SC. Econ. (Lond.), Barrister- 
at-Law; Member, Legislative Assembly ; 
Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, since 1920-35 ; President, Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta 
University. 1931-33; 6. November 1879. 
Educ.: at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England. 
Professor in the Bishop's, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities; 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
oll, 1928-30; Fellow, Calcutta University; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University. 
1923-35: Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcut 
University, 1029-30; President, Bengal Eco- 
nomic Society since 1927; Member Bengal 
Unemployment Enquiry Committee, 1923; 
President, Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, sinco 1930; President, Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference, 1930. Vice-President, 
Congress Nationalist Party, Bengal; Member 
Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry. Publica- 
tions: A study of Indian Economics, First 
Edition, (1911); Public Administration in a 
Ancient (India; Fiscal Policy in India; a 
History of Indian Taxation ; Indian Finance 
in the Days of the Company; and Provincial 
Finance in India. Indian Budgets; Military 
Expenditure in India. (In preparation). 
Address: 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, Calcutta. 


Sirk JAGDISH, 
(1937) Kt. (1985), C.8.1., C.LE. 


K.C.S.L. E., 
cx.), O.B.E. (1919); 


O.B.E., M.A. 


PRYCE, 
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C.1.E. (1923); C.8.1. (1931). 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 6. Jan. 
17, 1880. Educ: Allahabad University. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Assistant and 
Joint Magistrate; Magistrate and Collector, 
1903-1921 ; Provincial Reforms Officer, 1920; 
Chief Secretary to Government, U.P., 
1927-1931. Resigned Indian 
April 1933. Home Member 
Government, 1933; Member, 
Exccutive Council, 1st April 1935. 
Delhi and Simla, 


to JL 
Viceroy's | 
Address : | 


PRASAD, RaJeNDRA, M.A,, M.L., b. 3 Dee. 


1884, Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vakil, High Court, till 1920. Professor, 
Univ. Law College, Calcutta, 1914-16; Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursuance of non-co-operation 
resolution ; Secretary and President, Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committe for several 
years ; President, Bihar Provincial Conference, 
1920 and 1929; Vice-Chancellor. ‘Bihar Vid- 
yapith,”’’ founded Patna law Weekly; 
Genera] Sceretary, Reception Committee, Gaya | 
Congress, 1922; President, 48th Session, Indian 
National Congress, held in Bombay, October 
1934; President, Bihar Central Relicf Com- 
mittee. Address: Patna. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY EDWARD 
AP Ruys, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., A.D.C., 
P.8.C., Indian Army. 
of late Lt.-Col. Douglas Davidson Pryce, 
Indian Army, of Penns Rocks, Withyham, 
Sussex. m. Alice Louisa Pughe, d. of R. F. H. 
Pughe, Esq., two sons. Kduc.: Trinity Coll., 
Glenalmond and R.M.C. Sandhurst. 2nd 
Licut. Indian $.C., 1895; 2nd Lieut, Indian. 
Army, 1896; Lieut. 18097; Captain 1904; 
Major 1913; Lieut.-Col. (Brevet) 1916; 
(Subst.) 1918; Col. (Brev.) 1019; (Subst.) 
1920; Major-Gencral, 1925; Lieut.-General, 
1931; General 1936 ; G.S.0. 2, India, 1912-14 ; 
D.A.Q.M.G., France, 1014-15; A.A. and 
Q.M.G. Home Forces (Temp.), 1915 ; G.8.0.1. 
Home Forces and France, 1915-17; Brig. 
Commander, France, 1917-8. Served Tibet 
1903-04, (Medal); Great War (despatches 
seven times, croix de Guerre Belge, 2 Brevets, 
C.M.G., and D.S.O.). Commandant, Senior 
Officers’ School, India, (Temp. Col. Command- 
ant 1921; D. of 8S. & T. India, 1925 to 1929; 
G.O.C. Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1929-1930; G.O.C., Deccan District, 1930-32; 
Offg. G.O.C. in-Chief, Southern Cominand, 
India, 1931-32; Appointed Master-General of 
the Ordnance in Indla, 1934. Address: 
Phe Headquarters, India, New Delhi and 
mia. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, HIS HIGHNESS SRI BRIHAD- 
AMBA DAS RAJA RAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN 
BAHADUR, RAJA OF. 6.1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 
area of 1,1798q. miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries, Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace, Pudukkottal. 


Civil Service, p 
U.P. 


b. 80 Nov. 1874. e. 8. 
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Member of PUDUMJEE, Nowrosre ,Ist Class Sardar of 


Deccan, Bombay, C.1.E. 6. 1861. Hdue.: 
Poona Coll. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem, of Bombay Leg. Council; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companics, <Addrese: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

URSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Sm, Kt. 
(1923), C.1.E. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 80th May 18790. £duc.: Elph. Coll. 
Bombay. Member, Indian Retrenchment Cont» 
mittee; Director, Roserve Bank of India ; Mem- 
ber, Royal Commission on Indian Curreney and 
Finance (1926), Delegate to Round Table 
Conference (1980-33). President, East India 
Cotton Association, Address: ‘* Suneeta"’, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir S., Kt. (1931), M.A. 


D. Lirr (Hon.); Professor of Comparative 
Religion, Oxford University 1986. Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair. 
King George V, Professor of .Philosophy 
and President, Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutta University, Member of 
the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. 6, 5th Sept. 1888. Hduc- 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some timo 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1030. Pub- 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanishads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; ‘‘ Kast and Westin Religion on 
“SAn Idealist View of Life’’: article” ; 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopedia Lritan- 
nica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair. 


RAFIUDDIN AHMAD Mautv1, Sir, Kt. (1932) ; 


Bar-at-Law, J.P. Hduc: Deccan College, 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century; 
The Times, and The Palt Mall Gazette; 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and _ re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1030, 
resigned in 1932. Address: Poona. 


RAGHAVENDRA RAO, THE Hon. Mr. &., 


Barrister-at-Law ; Home Member, Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces, Kduc: Bilaspur 
and England. Practised as lawyer in Biljas- 
pur. President, Provincial Congress Com- 
mittec. Elected member, C. I. Council since 
1924 ; Leader Swarajya Party, twice Minister, 
C. P. Government ;appointed Home Member 
in 1930; Ag. Governor, 1936. Address: 
Secretariat, Nagpur. 


RAHIM, THE HON. BIR ABDUR, M.A., L.L.D. 


(1919). K.C.8.I, (1924) President, Legislative 
Assembly, 6. September, 1867. m. Nisar 
Fatima Begum. Educ: Government High 
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School, Midnarore, Presidency College, Cal- 


cutta. Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), | 


Advocate, Calcutta ; 


1800; practised as 
Calcutta, 1900-08 ; 


Presidency Magistrate, 
Appointed Judge, Madras High Court; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908. 
Member of the BR. Commission on Public 
Services, 1918-15; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July to October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publicttion: ‘‘ Principles 
of Mahomedan  Jurisprudence.’’ Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1920-25 ; Member, Lengal Legis. Council, 
1925-29; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Member, Legislative Assembly 1931 
-Leader of the Independent Party in’ the 
Assembly from 1931; leader of fhe'‘Opposition”’ 
in the Assembly 1931-34; Member of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committec in England, 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
since January 19385; Leader of the Indian 
Delegation 
Conference, 1935. Address: 
Circular Road, Calcutta, 
RAHIMTOOLA, Fazal IBRAHIM, 
Merchant (Messrs. Fazalbhai Jbrahim and 
Company, Limited). 06. 21st October 1895. 


217, Lower 
F 


m, Jainabai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. , 


Educ. : St. Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919; Member, Schocls Com- 
mittee, 1920; its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921; Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922; Member, Ad- 
visory Committce, appointed to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1922 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee; Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber since 1921; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associs- 
tion: representative of the Corporation on 

B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
clation: Member, Standing Finance Oom- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929; Chairman, 
Reception Committee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference; Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu ‘Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co.; Director, Tata Construction Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 


| 


1 
J 
to the Empire Parliamentary 
| 


BA. J.P. 


Technological Institute to advise Government | 
of U. P., Sccretary and Promoter of All-India { 


Muslim Conference; Secretary, 
Minorities Conference ; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electrie 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1980; appointed Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board, 1980. Appointed Ag. President, 
Indian Tariff Board, November 1932. 

> Tsmail Building, Hornby Road, 

‘Fort, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, Siz Isranim, G.B.E., K.C.8.I., 
C.L.E., t.B.E. (1935), 6. May 1862 ; joined his 
elder brother Mr. Mahomedbhoy Rahimtoola 


All-India | 


| 


RAJA 
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in 1880; entered Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion in 1802; President of Corporation 1899. 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Counci], 1899-1916; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Counci) 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal Commission 1921 ; Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government 1918- 
1023; President, Legislative Council 1923- 
1926 ; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
Pedder 


(1931) ; resigned in 1933. Address: 
Road, Curmballa Hill, Bombay. 


RAJ KUMAR LAXMI NARAYAN BHANJA DEO 
July 1912, 
Raipur (C.P.) 


of Keonjhar State. 6b. 25th 
Educ: Raj Kumar College, 

where he was a first class 
Scout, Graduated with dis- 
tinetion from the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta 
University in 1935. Toured 
all over South India and 





Ceylon and visited the 
Mysore, ‘Travancore and 
Cochin States. He — has 


proceaded to Englund for PR: | 
higher studies, Has joined fF 

the Middle Temple for a |, es os 
course in Law and the “7mm ss 
London School of economics for training in 
public Administration. The Kumar is an All 
Round Sportsman and has been utilising 
all his spare time in the progress of athletics 
in his State. He is himself the President of 
the Local Boy-Scout Association, Ho is 
a keen student of Economics and Polities 
which have been his) special subjects of 
interest’ from his College Days. Address : 
Keonjhurgarh, Keonjhar State, India, 





TRIBAOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS, M.A., 
LL.B., Dewan, Porbandar State. 6, 6 Nov. 
1893, om. Miss Taralaxmi, R, Khandedia. 
Educ, : Bahadurkhanji High School, Junagad ; 
Bahauddin College, 
Junagad; Wilson College, 
Bombay and Govt, Law 
School, Bombay. Lecturer 
in History in Wilson College 
(1914-16); Naib Dewan 
and Sarnyayadhish, 
Wankaner State (1017-20) ; 
Deputy Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Junagad State 
(1920-21); Huzur Personal 
Assistant «and Revenue 
Minister, Limbdi State 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada 
State ) ; appointed Foreign and Political 
and Finance Minister, Bikaner, January 
(1933); reverted to Lunawada, July (1933) ; 
appointed Dewan, Porbandar State, August 
(1934), Address: Porbandar (Kathiawar). 


(1921-1930) ; 


| RAJAN, THE Hon. Mr. P.T., B.A. (Oxon.), 


Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., Minister of Public Works, 
Government of Madras. b. 1892. Educ: 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
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the RAMADAS PANTULU, V., B.A 
Jttamapalayam Mudaliar family. Elected to | 


ractice in Madura. Is a member of 
the first, second and third Madras I egislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the threo occasions he 
topped the polls; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed , Member of S.I.LE.: 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Force. Address: ‘‘ Palayam 
House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 


RAJPUT, JAMNADAS M.,4.P. Landlord, Govern- 
ment. Contractor, and Man- 
aging Proprictor, Allied 
Advertising Association 
ot India. Torn in Nov. 
1904, educated at Bombay, 
created Justice of Peace in 
the year 1935. A keen social 
worker, has contributed 
to various Relief Funds. 
A member of Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, also 
. member of various leading 
warden Sports and Soeial Clubs. 
Address ---231, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
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RAJWADE: Masgor-GeEnrraL  SARDAR 
RAJA CANPAT RAO RAGHUNATH, C.B.E., 
Shaukat Jang,  Muashir-i-K has Bahadur, 


Tnspector-General, Gwalior 
Army and Army Member, 
Gwalior Government. — 6, 
January 1885, ¢. at Victoria 
College, Lashkar. Cominis- 
sioned = Captain) by His 
Highness Maharaja Seindia 
in 1908 in the third Gwalior 
Imperial Service Infantry, 
appointed honorary A.D.C, 
to His Highness 1906, and 
Adjutant-General, Gwalior 
Army, 1909; Colonel] in 1910; 
Commanded — composite 


Imperial 
Service Infantry Regiment at the Coronation 


Gwalior 


Durbar in 1911, reeciving the Coronation 
Medal. In 1912 was honoured with the 
privilege of driving under the Palace portico, 
and awarded the Gwalior Medal, as well as 
the privilege of a scat on the Ghashia in 
Durbar. On 23rd May 1913 he was appointed 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army, and a 
member of His Highness’ Council. Jn re- 
cognition of War Services, the title of Shankat 
Jung was conferred on him, and on 18th 
January 1917 he wasa ppolnted honoraryA.D.C. 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. He was 
twice mentioned in despatches during the War 
and in 1918 His Majesty the late King Emperor 
was graciously pleased to confer on him the 
rank of Captain in the British Army, (.B.E. 
(Military Division), 1919. Succeeded to the 
estate and hereditary titles of his father, Nov. 
1920. He is a first-class Sardar of the Deccan 
and holds Sccond Seat in the U. P. Durbar. 
Major-General, Gwalior Army, 1921. A 
member of the Council of Regency in charge 
of the Army and Police portfolio. In 1930, 
Lt.-Colonel in 19th Kk. G. O. Lancers Indian 
Army. Member, Indian Military College 
Committee, permanent member Standing 
Army Experts Committee appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. A 
‘Porat cf the order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
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eg B.L., 
Advocate, Madras, 06. Oct. 1873. HEdue.: 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun- 
cil of State since 1925, Leader of the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926, 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., President, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union and President South India Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society Ltd., Member of Senate, 
Madras University; President, Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks Association and 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion; Member, Central Committce, Inter- 
national Co-operative Alllance, London; 
Delegate to the 14th International Co-opera- 
tive Congress held in September 1934 in Lon- 
don; Member, Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Impcrial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publications: Commentaries on the Madras 
Kstate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address: 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMATYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 


nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
‘ommerce, Director, Bureau of Economie 
Research. 0. 1804. m. Kamlabai d. 8. 
krishna lyer of Tiruvarur. Kdue: Madras 
Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to the 
Britlsh Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica- 
tions: ‘“‘A National System of Taxatton,"’ 
‘“* Monetary Reform in India’; ‘‘ Law 
of Sale of Goods in India.” “ Commentary 
on the Reserve Bank of India Act.” 
Address: Lakshmi Vilasam, Sandaipet Street, 
Madura, 8. India, 


RAMAKRISHNA REDDI, THAMBALLAPALLE 


NALLAPA RxEvpI, B.A., BL, M.L.A., Vakil: 
b. Aug, 1890. m. Syamalamma., Educ. 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taluka Board, 
Chittoor; Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt. Registrar of 
Co-operative Sucieties, Chittoor; Secretary, 


Dist. Co-operative Federation, Chittoor; 
President, ‘Temple Committee Chittoor; 
President, Taluka Board, §Madanapalle, 
Member Legislative Assembly, 1080-1934 


Nov. Secretary, Democratic Party, Legis- 
lative Assembly : President, District Board, 
Chittoor, Addrese: Madanapalle, Madras 
Presidency. 


RAMAN, Sip CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, Kt., 


M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frieburg), ion. LL.D., 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay); Hon. D.Sc. (Cal- 


cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F.R.S. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) Director, Indian Inati- 


tute of Science, Bangalore. 06. 7th November 
1880, m. Lokasundarammal. Educ: A. V.N. 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
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Dept. 1907-17; Palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
‘1917-83 ; Hon. cert Indian Association 
‘for the Cultivation of Science, 1919-33; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
-search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928; Mateucci Medallist, Rome, 
°1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
y hactied Fellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem. Ind. 
Math. Soc., Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc., Hon, Fellow, Zurich Phys. 
Soc. and Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow. Publica- 


tions : Experlmental Investigations on 
Vibrations; Theory of Bowed Instruments ; 


“Molecular Diffraction of Wight; Music. 
Instruments ; X-ray Studies; and numerous 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
‘Physics which was established by him and in 
‘British and American journals; President, 
Indian Academy of Sciences, 1934. Address - 
Tndian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


RAMASWAMI AITYAR, The Hon. Sir C. P., 
K.CLL., er. 1925; C.1. 1928; Dewan of 
Travancore since 1036; Fellow of Madras 
University ; 6. 


12 Nov, 1879, 0. «. of tale 
C, QR. Pattabhi Ramayyar, 
Vakil, High Court and 
afterwards a Judge, Madras 
City Court; m. Sitammal, 
gy. d. of ©. V. RR. Sastri, the 
first Indian Judge in 
Madras; three s. duc, : 
Wesleyan High School, Pre- 
sidency College, and Law 
College, Madras, Joined the 
Madras Bar, 1908, and led 
the original side soon after- 
wards ; enrolled specially as 
an Advocate, 1923; Fellow of University, 1912 
Member of Madras Corporation, 1911, served 
on many committees ; Member of the Indian 
National Congress and was its All-India 
Secretary, 1917-18 ; Madras Delegate to Delhi 
War Conference; Trustee Pachayappa’s 
College Trusts, 1914-19 ; gave evidence before 
the Southborough Commission on Indian Re- 
forms and the Meston Committee on Finance 
also before Mr. Montagne and Lord Chelms- 
ford; gave evidence in London before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Reforme, 1919; University Member of Legis- 
lative Council, Madras, 1919; Member of 
Committee to frame Rules under Reforms 
Act 1919:. Member of Legislative Councell 
-under Reformed Constitution for Madras, 
-1020; Advocate-General for the Presidency, 
1920; engaged from 1010 in almost all heavy 
trials in Madras ; one of the Indian represen- 
tatives at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, 1026 and 1927; Rappor- 
teur to the League of Nations: Committee 
on Public Health, 1927; Law Member of 
Madras Government, 1923-28 ; Vice-President 
Executive Council, 1924; resigned member- 
ship of Madras Government March 1928, and 
rejoined the Bar, April 1928; delivered the 
Sri Krishna Rajendra University Lecture at 
Mysore, 1028 ; represented the State of Cochin 
‘pefore the Butler Enquiry Committce, 1928 ; 
‘metnber of the Sub-committee to draft consti- 
tution for uniting British India and the Indian 
States ina Federation, 1930; Delegate to the 





RAMPUR, Capt. HIs 


RAMUNNI MENON, Sir Konkorng, 
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Indian Round Table Conference and member 
of the Federal Structure Committee of the 
K.T.C., 1931, Acting Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1931 ; Legal and Contitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Travancore ; 

Member of the Consultative Committee of 
the R.T.C, ; delivered the Convocation Address 
of the Delhi University, 1932; Tagore Law 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, 1932; Acting 
Commerce Member of the Government of 
India, 1932; Chairman of the Committec 
appointed by Chamber of Princes to consider 
the White Paper, 1933 ; Member of the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Reforms, 1933 ; Delegate to World Economic 
Conference, 1933 ; drafted a new constitution 
for Kashinere, 1934; member of the Govern- 
ment of India Comuinittee on Secretariat 
Procedure, 1935. Dewan of Travancore, 
1936 ; Conferred the title of “‘ Sachivothama’” 
by His Highness the Maharaja of ‘Travancore, 
was instrumental in implementing the Tem- 
ple Entry Proclamation of His Highness 
1036. Publications: Contributions to various 
periodicals on political, financial and literary 


topics; interested in French literature. 
Recreations: lawn-tennis, riding and walking. 
Address: Trivandrum, Travancore, India ; 
The rove, Mylapore, Madras; Delisle, 
Ootacamund, India, Clihs;: National 
Liberal, Royal Automobile, Madras 
Cosmopolitan, 

RAMESAM, Sir Vera, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras. 6. 27 


July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ, : 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Colla Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900; at Madras 1900-1920; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed swine 1920. 
Address: Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 


HIGHNESS ALIJAH 
F ARZAN D-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 
MUKHLIS -UD-DAULAH, NASIR-U L-MULK, 
AMIR-UL-UMRA NAWAB, SIR SAYED MOHAM- 
MAL RAZA ALI KHAN BAHADUR, K.C.8.I., 
Mustain JUNG. b. 17th Nov. 1906. Suceeeded 
20th June 1930. State has area of 892.54 
square miles and population 464,919. 
Permanent Salute 15 Guns. Address : Rampur 
te, U.P. 


Kt., er. 
1933 ; Diwan Bahadur 1927 ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
LL.D, (Hony. Madras), 6. Trichur, 14 Sept. 
1872; m. V. K. Kalliani Amma, of Trichur ; 
twos.andoned. Educ. ;: Mahara ja’s College, 
Ernakulam; Presidency College, Madras ; 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge. Entered 
the Madras Educ. Department 1898; Prof. 
of Zoology 1910; retired 1927. Connected 
with the Madras University since 1912; 
Vice-Chancellor 1928-34; Life Member of 
the Senate, nominated Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council on twe occasions; re- 
presented the Madras University at the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
at Edinburgh 1931 ; Chairman, Inter-Univer- 
sity Board 1932-33; Member, Council of 
State 1934-36. Addreas: Vepery, Madras; 
Konkoth House, Trichur, Cochin State, 
South India. 
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RANCHHODLAL, SiR CHiInuBHAI MADHOoW- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. b. 18 
April 1906. s. of 1st  Baronct and 
Sulochana, @. of Chunilal Khushalral.  «. 
fathor, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d. of Javorial Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to reccive a 
Baronetcy), Heirs: Sons, (1) Udayan, 6. 
25 July 1929. (2) Kirtidev, b. 16 March 1932. 
A dau, bh, 1926; d, 1927, Address : ‘‘ Shanti- 
kupj,”’ Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 


RANGACHARIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVEN- 
KATA, B.A., -L, CO.J. BK. (1925). since 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865, m. 
Ponnamma!, dv. of 8, Rajagonala Alyengar of 
Srirangam, Hduc.: S. P. @. College, Tri- 
chinopoly; Law College, Madras. School- 
master for 3 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn. since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council. 1916- 
1919; Elected Member, Leg. Assembly till 
1935. Member, lodian Bar Committee; Mer- 
eantifle Marine Committee: Isher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office; 


President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Meimber, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 


Madras Publicity Board. Represented India . 


at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York | 


of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Re- 
trenchment Committee, 1931. Publications : 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address: 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 


RANGANATHAM, Akcort, B.A., B.L., 6. 29 

June 1879. Kduc.: Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras. Entered Government 
Service in 1901; resigned Deputy Collector- 
ship in 10915; entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 for Bellary District, re-elected in 1923, 
1926 and 1930. Went to England as a mem- 
ber of the National Convention Deputation in 


1924. Minister for Development, Madras, | 
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RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A. (Bom.), 1908, 


B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar ,1914. Professor of French atthe Elphin- 
stone Colicge, Bombay. 6, 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R.N. Kothare, Solicitor. Lduc.: Kiphin- 
sone Middle Schoo] ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1021-1928. 
Officer d’Academic. Prof. of Law _ at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Sories for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justios of Peace, 1927 ; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation; Ex- 
Okairman of the Schuols’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association; ‘¥ellow of the 
Rombay University; Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Bombay University;  Licutonant in 
the University Training Corps. Address: 
347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 


RAU, RAGHAYENDRA, M.A. (Madras Univ.) ; 


Financial Commissioner of Railways. 06. 
24 May, 1889. m. Satyabhama Rau. Edue.: 
Kundapur High School, Mangalore Govt. 
College and Madras Christian College. Tinter- 
ed the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion. After serving in various. accounts 
offices, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921, 
After 6 years during which he was Under 
Seeretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lee 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on the 
financial side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926. Became Director of Finance in 
1928, and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1029 and was 
appointed substantively to that post in 1932. 
Address: Railway Board, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla, 


retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, 
Madras, from 1916; Hon. Organising Secretary 
and Treasurer, Reconstruction League, 1928. 
Joint General Secretary, Theosophical Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34. Member, General 
Council, Theosophical Society, 1934. Director, 
India Sugars and Refinerics Ltd., Hosepeta. 
Commissioner for Tirupati Tirumalai Devas- 
thanams. Publications: Editor, (1923-32) 
** Prajabandhu,”’ a Telugu Magazine devoted 
to the education of the Electorate : Author of 
“Indian Village —as it is.’ ‘“‘The World 
in Distress,’’ ** India, from a Theosophists 
Point of View.’’ Addrese: Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, 8.; Tirupati, 3. 


RANGNEKAR, Sajna SHANKAR, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court. 6. 20th December 1878; Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, 1926, 1927 and again 
in 1928; confirmec April 1929. Address: 
High Court, Bomba: . 


REDDI, SiR VENKatA KURMA. 


(Edin.), Ph. D. (Cal.), Paltit Prof. of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll. of Sc., Calcutta, 6. Bengal, 1861, 
Edue. : Caicutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc., 1887; Hon.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unlv.. 1908 ;. Hodn. D.8c., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Phermaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: Ccllege of Science, 
Calcutta. 


READYMONEY, SIR JEHANGIR CowasJl 


JBHANGIR ; see JEHANGIE, 


(See undor 
VENKATA KURMA REDDI.) 


REED, 8m Srantey, Kt., K.B.E., UL.D. 


(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. 6. Bristol, 1872, m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joincd staff, Times of India, 1807; 
Sp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
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Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and _ Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. I.t.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salishury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, KE. C. 4. 


REID, H. K. Ropert Nem, M.A. (Oxon), 
C.8.1, (1984), C.L1. 1930; Kuisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1924, Governor of Assam 
6. 15 July 1883, m. Amy Helen Disney, 

1909. duc: Malvern and 
m trasenose Coll., Oxford, 
1.C.S, 1906; arrived in India 
1907, Asst. Magte., Bengal; 
Under-Secretary, 1911-14 ; 
T.A.R.O., 1016-19; Magte. 
and Collector 1920-27, 
Secretary, Agriculture and 
Industries Department, 
1927-28 ; Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Division, 1930; 
Offy. Chief Secretary, 
1930-31; Member of Eixecu- 
tive Council, Bengal, from Jan, 1934. Address: 
Government House, Shillong; The Warren, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk. 


REILLY, Ligvt.-CoLoNeErL SIRBERNARDRAWDON, 
K.C.M.G. (1084); C.L.E. (1926) ; 0.13.16. (1918); 
Chief Commissioner, Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief, Aden. b. 25th March 1882. Educ, : 
Bedford School, Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1008; 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1926, and as Resident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Appointed as Kesident and Commander-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and as Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
as His Majesty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 

tentiary to His Majesty the King of the 

emen in December 1933 and concluded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1934. 





Addiess: The Residency, Aden. 

REILLY, HENRY /D’ARCY CORNELIUS, 
Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, b. 15th January 1876, 
m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). EHduc.: Merchant Taylors’ School 


and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899; Registrar of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions Judge, 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925 
- and 1926; Temp. Addl. Judge, 1927; Per- 
manent Judge, 1928. Address; Hillside, 
Palace Road, Bangalore. 


REMEDIOS, Monsianon Jamgs Dos, B.A., 
J.P. (Oct. 1018); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay 
eed Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
’ Principal, St. Teresa's High School since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of School, 1920, 
6. 9th August 1875. Educ.: at St. Xavier's 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon, Address; St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girgaum, 
Bombay. 


RESHIMWALE, KESHAVARAO GovVIND, B.A. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, 
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(Allahabad); b. April 1879. Educ.: St. Xavier's 
High School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue ‘Training in Central 
Provinces; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Reeords; then as Settlement Officer, 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 1933. Address ; Nandlalpur, 
Indore City. 


RICHMOND, SIR (ROBERT) DANIEL, Kt. (June 


1936), C.J. (June 1932); Chief Conservator 
of Forests, Madras. 6. 29 Oct. 1878. im, 
Monica, only d. of Sir James Davy, K.C.33. 
Kdue.: Roval Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill. Joined Indian Forest Service, 
Nov. 1901, served in various capacities includ- 
ing Principal, Madras Forest College; Asst. 
Ins pecetor-General of Forests to Government 
of India, 1919-1922 ; Conservator of Forests, 
1923; Chief Conservator of Forests, 1927. 
Retired, 1932; appointed Member, Madras 
Services Commission; Chairman, 1934. 
Address ; Madras Club, Madras, 


HERBERT GORDON, 0b. 
13 Feb. 1892. 3rd son of John ‘Thurlow 
Rivett-Carnac, retired D. I. G. of Police. 
m. June 1925, Cushla, er. @. of Lt.-Colonel 
R. §. Pottinger. Hdur.: Bradfield Col. 
(Berks.) and R. M. C, Entered Army, 
1911. Served during War on General 
Statf in Mesopotamia and as Asst. Political 
Officer, AMara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923; Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim. 
Thereafter A. P. A. Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupur; Under- 
Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
— Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, 
ecan. 


RIVETI-CARNAC, Joan THURLOW, retired Dy. 


Inspr.-General cf Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s, of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1833-41. 6. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, @. of late H. H. Brownlow and hae 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), andin Chin 
Lushai Expedition, 1889-90 (clasp). Address : 
Shillong, Assam 


MeN THk Hon. SYED Wakii AHMAD, B.A., 


. C.B.E. (1934), Minister, Interim 
Ministry: President, ©. P. Legislative 
Council, b. Nov. 1885, Educ. : Government 
College, Jubbulpore, M. C. C. Allahabad 
and Morris College, Nagpur. Started practice 
at Raipuras a High Court Pleader and rose to 
the top; a staunch advocate of Hindu-Moslem 
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unity ; anationalist in polities ; entered Legis. 


Council, 1927; elected President, Legis. 
Council, 1931. <Address: Raipur, C.P. 

ROBERTSON, MAJOR-GENERAL = DONALD 
ELPHINSTONE, ©€.B., D.8.0., Commander, 


Waziristan District. 6. 22nd Dee, 1879. a. 
Eveline Catharine, d@. of Sie John Mille. 
Sdue.: Radley and Sandhurst. Joined 
Probyn's Horse in 1900; Chief Instructor, 
‘Cavalry School, 1921; A.A.G., Northern 
Command, 1924; Commander, Jhansi Brigade, 
1928; Director, Personal Services, 
Address: Flagstaff House, DLK., N.W.F., 
Province. 


ROERICH, PROFESSOR NIcHoLas = K..; 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St. Stanislans, St. Anne and St. Viadimir: 
Commander, First Class of Swedish Order ot 
the Northern Star; french Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St. Sava 1 Cl. Grand Cross ; Hon. 
President, Rerrich Museum, New York, Hon. 
President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Reerich, Bruges, Mon. President, Permanent 
Peace Bauner Committee, New York. (Kirst 
World Conference of Recrich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept. 1931; Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug. 1932, Third International Peace 
Bauner Convention, Washington, Nov. 1933); 
Roerich Vact was signed at White House, 
Washinvton by United States and 20 other 
American Republics on April 15, 1935, 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President of Archaological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheiins, Socictaire of Salon d’Autumne, Paris 
Hon. Protector and President of 7 Roerich 
Socicties in the world. 6. St. Petersburg, 10th 
Oct. 1874; s. of Konstantin Rerich and Marie 
V. Kalashnikoff. m. 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St. Vetfersburg; two sons. 
Edue.: School of Law, University of St. 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and painting 
under Michail O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arta, St. Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvis— de 
Chavannes in Paris. Professor of Imperlal 
Archeological Institute, St. Petersburg ; and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 ; Director 
of School of Kneouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President, Museum of Russian 
Art, 1906-1916; Archeological excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod; exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919; came to United 
States, 1920; headed five years Art Uxpedition 
in Central Asia, making 500 paintings and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and Philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928; Korich Museum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1923, now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings; ten 
sections of Rorich Museum established in 
Paris, Belgrad, Rigra, Benarcs, Bruges, Naggar, 
Kvoto, Zagreb, Allahabad and Buenos-Alires ; 
2,000 others of his paintings arc in the Louvre, 


Luxembourg, Victoria Albert Museum, Stock- ROWLANDSON, EDMUND 


holm, Helstagki, Chicago Art Institute, Detroit 
Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow; Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc., 1923-1929; headed American 
Central Asiatic Rocrich Expedition, Presi- 
dent, Founder of Urusvat Himalayan 


19382, 


ROWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAw, 
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Research Institute, Naggar, Punjab, India ; 
excavated prehistoric burial, Pondicherry, 
Krench India, 1930; Theatrical productions; 
Moscow Art Theatre; Covent Garden, 


Dhiaghileff Ballet, Chicago Opera, Cam- 
posers Loague (Sacre de Printempts with 


Stravinski); 1934-35 headed U. S. Expedi- 
tion in Bearch for drought resisting plants to 
Central Asia. Publications : Complete work; 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1025 (Adyar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1926, Joys 
of Sikkim 1928, Altal-Himalaya 19269, 
Heart of Asia {£980 (also in Rueslan 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Shambhala 1930, Realm of Light 1931; 
Kiery Stronghold (1933); Monographs on 
Reerich by: Rostislavov, Qldori, Serge 
Makovsky (Tolson d'Or), Jubilee Monograph 
1916 Alex. Benols, Baltrushaitis, Remisoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
graph, Vrais et Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932-1935. Tandan, ‘Tampy and Mongolian 
Monograph. Life Member of Bengal Asiatic 
Society ; Life Member of Indian Society of 
Oriental Art; Hon. Member, Maha Bodhi 
Society, Calcutta; Hon. Member, Bose 
Institute, Calcutta. Paintings in India in 
Bharat Kala Bhawan, Benares, Allahabad 
Museum, Bose Institute, State gallery, Tra- 
vancore Adyar Museum; Madras, Tagore, 
Shantinlketan, Urusvati Institute ; Naggar, 
ete. Address: Tistate In Naggar, Kulu, 
Punjab, British India. 


ROUGHTON, Nor. Jamus, B.A. (Oxon.), 1908, 


C.EK, (1982), 1.0.8., Govt. of Central Pro- 
vinces. 6. 25 Dec, 1885. m. Muriel Edith Boas. 
iiduc, > Winchester and New College, Oxford; 
Joined 7.0.8, 1909 Central Provinces Com- 
mission; Under Secretary 1918; Dy. Com- 
missioner 1919; Provincial Superintendent of 
Census Operations 1920; Director of Indu- 
strics and Registrar, Co-operative Credit, 
1923; Dy. Secretary, Government of India 
Department of Commerce, 1925; Finance 
Secretary, C.P. Government 1928; Commis- 
sioner 1933 ; Chief Secretary 1933 ; Temporary 
Member of Council, Revenue and Finance, 
1934. Address: Nagpur, Central Provinces. 


B.A. (Oxon.) 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. 0b. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m, Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education: 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
College, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosaphy, N agpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to Ist 
Vith Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919, Publica- 
tions : A Guide to General English(with N. R. 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
‘“‘Tdea of a University’’ and  Walker’s 
** Selected Short Stories.’’ Address : Robertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 


James, C.LE. 
(1932); Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b. 27 Oct. 1882. m. to Kate Millicent Listor 
Crookenden, d. of Lt.-Col. Crookenden, R.A. 
Educ: King's School, Bruton, Somerset. 
Asstt. Supdt. of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Districts; Dist. Superintendent, Malabar ; 
Principal, Police Training School, Vellore 
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‘Dist. Supdt., Chingleput; Asst. Inspoctor- 
‘General, Madras ; Offg.. Dy. Inspector-General, 
Coimbatore and Offg. Dy. Inspector General, 
-Waltair; Commissioner of Polico, Madras, 
1930. Address; Madras. 


ROY, Rr. Rev. Avausrix, Bishop of Coimba- 
tore 10904-1931. 6. France, 1863. Address : 
Catholic Cathedral, Colmbatore. . 


ROY, Str GANENDRA PROSAD, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; ob. 6 Feb. 1872 m. Merthas 
‘Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper's 
Hill, Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs.on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and Post. 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on ist Feb. 
1920; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
lat December 1922 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
10238 to 29th Feb. 1924; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 

jrector-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, JaTINpRA KUMAR, RAT SAHER, b. 15th 
November 1885 in the ° Srijukta Family” 
of Guzra-Noa para, an ancient and aristocra ti 
Raidya Zemindar family of 
Chittagong district. in Ben- 
gil Presidency. Honoured 
with the title of Rai Sahib 
in 1933 for his meritorious 
public services with loyalty 
and faithfulness during the 
Armoury Raid disturbance 
in Chittagong in 19380. 
Regarded as the first 
man of the people of 
the Thanas Rauzan and 
Rangunia ineluding all 
Zemindars and respectable men; on the 
whole of northern side of the River Karna- 
fully as an ancient and aristocratic Zemindar ; 
was honoured with the First Seat in the 
first Durbar of the people of those two Thanas 
held in Rauzan on 15th February 1936 by the 
Additional District Magistrate Major G. L. 
Hyde for the presentation of the Honour 
Certiflentes and Medals to the Unton Boards’ 
Presidents and Members and other res pecta ble 
persons for their works of Public utility. 
e ls popular and God fearing, has done 
many works of charity and Public utility 
in the town and his village @uzra-Noa para, 
He is Honorary Magistrate and Member, 
Sadar Local Board. His cldest son Babu 
Rupendu Bikas Roy is the President of ‘West 
Guzra Union Board, since 1936. Address: 
P.O. Guzra-Noapara, Dist. Chittagong. 


ROY, Ral BAHADUR SUKHRAJ, Zomindar and 
Banker, Member of Legislative Assembly. 





b. 28 Sept. 1878.. Educ: EOagsIEUr, Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. Magis- 


trate for about 30 years; Member, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa; ® member of 
Council of State and‘ at present member of | 
the Legislative Assembly ; served as member, ' 
Advisory Board of E. I. Railway, Calcutta. | 


RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, LAtRENCE 
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Donated Rs. 30,001 to Bhagalpur Munici- 
pality and Rs. 25,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity. Address: Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SastRA VACHASPATI, 


-A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakll, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 6b. April 
1862. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1888; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair- 
manof the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill pet in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 ; Member, 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent clections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Councilin Feb. 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indlan 
Institute of Science; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman; served as Deputy Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications; (1) ‘‘ A 
History of the Native States of India’’.a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
ete, Address ; Behala, Calcutta. 


PRE- 
DERIO, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920, C.B.E. (1923) Personal Asst.‘to H. H. 
Maharaja Jam Saheb, formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes’ Special Orgrnisation. 
Membre’ <Associe of the International 
Diplomatic Academy of France. 6. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance: two a. one d, Educ.: University 
College, Oxford; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912 ; travelled Canada and U.S.A. 
19133 Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed (ieneral Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: on 
special duty with the Government. of India 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H B.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22: Secretary to 
the tndlan Delvazatiun st the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of [ndia, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Tadian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
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and. Snbstitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications: History of 
the Abbey of 8. Albans; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari: A Sixteenth | 
Century Empire Builder: India under. 
Company and Crown: India in 1917-18; 
India in 1919: India in 1920: India in- 
1921-22 ; India in 1922-23, 1923-24; 1024-25 ;: 
General Editor, ‘‘ India of Today °° and India's 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seg, Address : The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 


RUSSELL, CoL, ALEXANDER JAMES HUTCHISON, 
-C.BLE, K.H.S., M.A., M.D.,  Ch.B., 
D.P.H., D.T.M., Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. - b. 
80th August, 1882. m. Jessie Waddell Muir. 
Educ : Dollar Academy, St. Andrew's Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool. Military Service, 1907-12. 
Prof. of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17; Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28; Royal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1920-31; Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India. 
Publications : McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1917, 5th and 6th Editions 1923 
Various publications on Cholera. Address 
New Delhi and Simla. 


RUSSELL, Sik GutTuriz, K,C.I.E. (1937) Kt. 
(1982), B.Se., A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.E. 
(India), J.P., Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
Hon. Col., N. W. Rly. Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. 9s. of the Rev. 
John and Mrs. Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
6, 19th Jan. 1887. m. Florence Heggie, 
d. of the late Rev, Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ: at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University ; graduated 
B.8c., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway. Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1918; Resident 
Engineer 1919; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920; Deputy Agent Junior 1922; Controller 
of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway 1925; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925; appointed offg. Agent, 
Great Indian. Peninsula Railway, 1926; 
confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed Member 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 1920. President 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-34. Address: Government of India, 
Simla and Dethi. 


RUTNAGUR, SoraByl1 MUNOHERJ!, J.P., 
M.B.S.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, 6. 21 January 1865. m. 7th Jan. 
1298, Dhunbai M. Banaji. Educ, : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in lo3al cotten mills. 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal since 1890. Publications ; “ Electri- 
city in India ’ (1912). ‘* Bombay Industries: 
The Cotton Mills” (1927) with an Introduo- 
tion bv H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; “Men and Women of India” 
(1908), published under the patronage of | 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
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the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903), Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘‘ Bomba 
Sanitary Association” inaugurated by H.¥. 
the Governor in 19038. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920. and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur «& Co. since 1890. Address: 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


in India. 


SABNIS, Rao BAHADUR SiR RAGHUNATHRAO 


V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.1.E. 6. 1 April 1857. 
Erduc.: Rajaram H.S,, Kolhapur; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1025, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. 1981 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br.; President of the 
Tlakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the aoe ee Sugar 
Mills Ltd. Address; Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACHSE, FREDERIO ALEXANDER, B.A.(Cantab.), 


C.8.1. (1985) C.1.E. (1080) ; Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal: b. 27 Feb. 1878. m. Hilda 
Margaret, Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatcy, K.C. 


 Kduc.: Liverpool College and Caius College, 


Cambridge. Settlement Officer, Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Records, and Rev. Secre- 
tary. Publications: ‘‘Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer.'" Address: c/o Grindlay & Oo., 
Calcutta. 


SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 
Member, Legis]. Assembly 1923-26; 
1930-34. President of Messrs. K. B. 


Shaik Gulam Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. b. 1888. HEdue:Govt. College, 
Lahore and Gray's Inn, London ;_ President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar; President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritear, President, Tanzim 
Orphanage, Amritsar ; takes active intercst in 
Moslem education and political movements ; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Pdst 
Office and R. M. 8. Association, 1924-25; 
Presided over All-India Moslem Kashmiri 
Conference, 1928. For several yenrs 
Chairman, Health and Education Committces 
ot Amritsar Municipality. Lahore. Address: 
Atritsar. 


SAGRADA, Br. Rav. RMMAXURL; Vicar Apos- 


tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909. 6. Lodi, 1860, Address. 
Toungoo, Burma, 


SAHA, MEGHNAD, D.Sc., F.B.8., F.A.8.B., 


Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad Univ. 
b. 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Dist. 
Edue: Dacea and Presidency College, Caleutta, 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics. 
Calcutta Univ, 1916; Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 
ot, Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin; 
Khaira Prof. of Physics, Calcutta Univ, 1921- 
23; Pot. of Physics, Allahabad Univ, 1923: 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of France; 


‘was Foundation Fellow of Inst. of Physics; 
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Fellow of Roy. Soc. (1927); Indian Representa- 
_ tive at Volta Centenary, Com. 1927; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930; founded U.P. 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pic - 
sident., 1931; Dean of Science Facutt, , 
‘Allahabad Univ., (1931-1934). Member, 
Quinquennial Reviewing Committee, Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (1930); 
Member of Governing Body, Indian Research 
Fund Association (1930-1933); Member of 
Council, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934). President, Indian Science. Congress, 
1934. Foreign Secretary, National Institute 
of Sciences, India; Director, Sitalpore Sugar 
Works Ltd., Bihar. Carnegie Travelling 
Fellow, 1936. Founder ofa School of Research 
in Physics at Allahabad. Publications : On the 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 1918; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 ; 
Theory of Thermal Tonisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectrn. 1921-22; Ux- 
planation of Complex Spectr of Compounds, 
1927 ; New X-rays, 1982; Arthur of a pamph- 
let “On the Need of a Hydraulic Research 
Laboratory in Bengal’? and numerous 
‘Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American, Author of a treatise on the 
Theory of Relativity; Author of a Treatise 
on Modern Physics.; a ‘Treatise on Heat ; 
a Junior Text Book of Heat. Address: 
Department of Physics, Allahabad University, 
Allahabad, 


SAHNI, Rat BaHnapurR Daya Ram, M.A. 
1903); C.I.E. (1935); 6.1 Dec, 1879, Educ. - 
unjab University, Lahore. Lecturer in 

Punjab University 1903-4; appointed Govt. 

of India scholar for training in Archeology 

1904 ;: Asstt. Superintendent, Archamological 

Survey 1910; Curator, Provincial Museum, 

Lucknow, 1912, Superintendent of Archwo- 

logy in Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17; 

Supdt. Archeological Survey: of India 1917- 

1925; Deputy Director-General of Archso- 

logy 1925-1930; Directur-Gieneral of Archwo- 

logy in India 1931; now Director of Archwo- 
logy, Jaipur State, Publications: (1) Cata- 
logue of Museum of Archeology at Sarnath ; 

(2) Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath ; 

(3) contributed two chapters to Sir John 

Marshall's Mohanjodaro and the Indus Civili- 

sation; (4) Annual Report, Archeological 

Survey of India for 1929-30, and annual 

reports of Circle Offices; (5) contributed 

many articles to publications of the Department 
and other learned journals, (6) excavated 
many ancient sites in India, including 
first systematic exploration of Harappa 
in the Punjab before Mohanjodaro was 
discovered, Address: Residency Road, 

Jaipur; Rajputana. 

SAILANA, Hi8 HIGHNESS RAJA SAHIB BHARAT 

DHARMA NIDHI DILEEP SINGH BAHADUR OF 

6. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 

1010. m. first tothe @. of d.H. the Ma- 

harawat of Partabgarh and ‘after her death 

to the @. of the Rawat of Moja in Udai- 

pur. Edue.: Mayo Colleve, Aimer, S.ilute 11 

guns. President of Bharat Dharma Mah- 

mandal,. Benares and the Kurukshetra 

Restoration Society. Address: Sailana, 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN Bauapoe, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Berar). 6. 1864, duc, : St. Francis de Sale’s, 
agpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Kxtra Asstt. Commissioner ; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1019-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
’ Commniasioner of Berar ia C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. 2. Councl!. 
Address ; Akola. . 


SAKLATVALA, Str Nowromn Bapost, K.B.E. 
(1937) Kt. (1933), C.1.. (1923), J.P., Chair- 
man, Sons, Ltd. 6. 10 Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, 
d. of Mr. Hormasji S. Batlivala. Educ.: at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association 1916; Kmployers’ 
Delegate from India to the I[nternational 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; representing Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1922. Address: 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAKLATVALA, SORABIJI DORABSI, M.L.C., B.A., 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons Ltd. 6. March 1879, 
-m. Meherbai d.of late Major Divecha, I. M. 
8.; Educ. at 8t. Xavier’s College ; Chairman. 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924: Vice- 
President, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1930-31; Elected Member, 
Bombay Leg. Conncil, re presenting Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay (Aug. 1934), Publicat‘ons: 
History of Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
Address ; Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 


SALTER, MALCOLM GURNEY, B.A., Oxon. 1910; 
M.A., 1933., LE.S., Principal, Daly College, 
Indore. 6. 10 May 1887. Educ: Cheltenham 
College and Hertford College, Oxford. Master 
at Winchester College, 1911. In- Indian 
Educational Service since 1913. Great War 
Lieut. (T. Capt.), 12th Bengal Cavalry ; 
Mesopotamia 1917-19; Assistant Master at 
Aitchison College, Lahore, 1920-28. Address : 
Daly College, Indore, Central India, 


SAMAI.DAS, LALUBHAI—see LALUBHAL. 


SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930). 0. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittces during the war; Secy., Prov. Khilafat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24,; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923); end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary. 1932-33. Vice- 
Presdt.,, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28; one of the seeretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Member, AJl- 
India Congress Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-co- 
operated from practice from 1021-23; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26: Whip of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High Schoo! Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Association, 
Nagpur 1927-32. President, Railway Mail 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932. Address: Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, 
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SAMTHAR, H.H. MawarasA Sm £1R SINGH 
Deo, MaHagaga oF, K.C.LE. 6. 8 Nov. 
nd. 


SAPRU, THE Ricut Hon’suy, Six Tey BANA 
DUR, M.A., LL.D., K.C.8.1. (1923). P.C.(1984. 
6. 8 Dec. 1875. HEdue.: Agra College, Agra 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, 1896-1926 

Member, U.P. Leg. Council, 1918-16 ; Member 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20; Member, 
Lord Southborough’s Functions Committce 
1918-1919; Member of Moderate Deputation 
and appeared as a witness before Lord Sel- 
borne’s Committee in London, 1919; Member. 
All-India Congress Committee (1906-1917) 

Presdt., U.P., Political Confc., 1914; Presdt.. 
U.P. Social Confe. (1913); Presdt., U.P. 
‘Liberal League, 1918-20; Fellow, Allahabad 
Univ., 1910-1920; Member, Benares Hinds 
University Court and Scnate and Syndicate | 
Law Member of the Governor-Gencral’s 
Executive Council, retired (1922). Member 
of the Imperial] Conference in London (1923) 

presided over the All-India Liberal Federa- 
tion, Poona (1923); Member of the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of thc 
Round Table Conferences (1930-1982) anc 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee (1933) . 
President, United Provinces Unemployment 
Committee (1034-35) and author of a monu- 
mental report on the problem of unemploy: 
ment. Publications: has contributed fre. 
quently to the press on political, sociai 
and legal topics: edited the Allahabad Law 
Journat, 1904-1917, Address: 19, Albert 
Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAITSANI. 
Six, K.0.1.E., premter Ohief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, SiR, JADUNATH, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.C. 
(Benga), 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal), D. Litt. ; Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923); 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn.. 
Corr. Member, Italian Institute of Mid. and 
Extr. East (Rome), Corr. Member, R. Hist. 
8. (London): Sir James Campbell Gold 
Medalist (Bom. Br, R.A.8.) Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University, 1926-28; Indian 
Educational Service (ret.) 6. 10 December 
1870, m. Kadambini Ohaudhuri. Educ, 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Some time Univ. 
Professor of Modern Indian History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. 
Meyer Lecturer, Madras University (1928) 
Reader in Indian History, Patna University 
(1920-1922 and 1932). Publications: India 
of Aurangzeb —Statistics, 'opography and 
Roads (1901) ; History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; 
Shivaji and His Times: Mughal Administra- 
tion ; Studies in Mughal India; Anecdotes of 
Aurangzeb; Chaitanya: His Life and Tea- 
chings; Economics of British India; India 
Through the Ages; Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, 3 Vols. Edited and continued W. 
Irvines Later Mughals 2 Vols., Editor, Poona 
Residency Records. Address: Auckland 
Road, Darjecling. 

SARMA, 8. K., B.A., B.L., Vakil. 5. 4 April 
1880. Educ: 8. P.G. College, Trichinopoly 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
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Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea~- 
der-writer, Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 ; 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 1911- 
12; Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax: 
ation Inquiry Committee (1924), and Special 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah Darbar 
in-charge of the Conspiracy cage in 1931 and 
1932. Publications: ‘“‘ Monetary Problems,” 
“A Note on the Rise of Prices in India,” 
“The Exchange Crisis”, “ Towards 
Swarnj,”” “Economic Nationalism” 
** Papers on Currency and the Reserve Bank 
for India’, Address: Teppakulam, P.O. 
Trichinopoly. 


SASTRI, THE Rr. Hon. V. 8. SRINIVASA, 


P.C, 1921; C.H. (1980). 6. Sept. 22, 1869. 
Educ. : at Kumbhakonam. Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Socicty in 1907 ; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. 
Gokhale in its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1913-416 ; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confve., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councilior and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “ Rights and Duties. of 
Indian Citizenship’ since published in book 
form, High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Address : Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 


SAUNDERS, THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES JOHN 


GODFREY, M.A., Bishop of Lucknow. 6. 15th 
Feb. 1888. m. Mildred Robinson Hebbleth- 
waite ; one s. and two daughters. Educ. : 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London; Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Cuddeson 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910; Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow; S.P.G. Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 ; Indian iicclesiastical Establish- 
ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918; Chakrata, 1921; Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India 1921-24; Metro- 
politan’s Chaplain, Calcutta, 1925-1928 ; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address: Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad. 


SAUNDERS, MAJOR-GENERAL, MAOAN, C.B,, 


D.8.0., Dy. Adjutant-General, Army Head- 
quarters. 0.9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory. d. of 
Krancis Bacon. H#duc.: Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1908; Lieut.,Iodian Army, 1907. 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 19238, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Bussia; Staff Capt., 2nd hoyal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoll, 
1915, from ist landing to evacuation; G.8.0. 
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3 jn Egypt to Mareh 1916; Brig-Major, ‘taster | 
Peraian Ficld Force.to April 1017; ene 
tiens in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; -@.8.0, 
2: and Intelligence Officer with Major-fien. 
Dunstervillo’s Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus, 1918: G.8.0. 1, Caucasus, 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.0,: 
Bt.- Lt.-Col 3 P.S.C. Camberley , 1920 Ps ! 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 
D.D.M.L,. Army Headquarters 
D.M.0.,; 1930 ; Comdr. Wana Bde., 1931-34; 
Comdr. Delhi Independent Bde., 1934-36 5. | 
A. D.C. to H.M. the King, 1932-35. Address ; | 
Army Headquarters, India. | 


BAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah | 
Nawab; Member, Council of State. Elected | 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at | 
the age of 25 ; elected twice as member of the, 
Council of State; A delegate to the Round | 
Table Conference, Address: Jalal, Pur Sharif, ; 
Shelum District, Punjab. ! 

j 


SCHOFIELD, ALFren, B.Sc. (Econ.); His: 
Majesty's Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. b. | 
1889. m. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Hawkes, 


Burton-on-Trent. Educ: Manchester School SEN, Jrraxpranarn, M.A.; 


of Commerce, and University of London. In} 
business in Manchester, 1909-12 ; Lecturer in: 
Economics, London County Council, 1912-14 7 
served with British Expeditionary Force,: 
1915-18 ; Lecturer in Economics, ctc. to Ban- 


in India. 


d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ: Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in. 1912; 
Asalstant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912; 
Principal, Prinee of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College, October 10921. Address: 
Prince of Wales's R.1.M. College, Dehra Dun, 


P. 


ee etait SiR BRAJENDRANATH, Kt., M.A., Ph. 


D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Unsiver- 
sity, 1920-80; Prof. of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Govetnment 
1925-26. b. 3 Sept. 1864. Educ. : Gen. Assem- 
bly's Institution, Calcutta University: Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1911; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committze, 1922-23: Author of New Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bere; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, The Quest 
Eternal, etc. Address ; 98, Lansdowne Road, 
Calcutta. 


Caloutta Univ. 
Ben. Prof. of Phy. 8c., City Coll., since 1903. 
6. 1875, m. 18990, Educ: Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
dency Coll.; City Coll. and Se. Assoc., Calcutta. 
Publications: Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books. Addresx : 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


kers’ Institute, 1919-20 ; appointed to Inland gay gipaR D. K., M.A., B.O.L. (Oxon), 


Revenue Department, London, 1921-23 and’ 
Department of Overseas Trade, 1928-1930. 
Publications: “* Routine of Commerce” and 
“‘Commercial Practice’. 4ddress: Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


BCOBELL, MaJor-GENERAL SANFORD JOHN 
PALAIRET, C.B, 1985, C.M.G, (1919), Com- 
manding Bombay District since 1935. 6. Scpt. 
26th 1879, m. 1910 Cecily Maude, d. of the’ 
late C. C. Hopkinson. due. : Winchester, 
Sandhurst. Joined 1st Bn. Norfolk Rogi- 
ment in India, 1800; on the outbreak of 
European War was employed on embarkation 
duties at Southampton, subsequently becom- 
ing Brigade Major 35th Infantry Brigade on 
‘the formation of the new Armies, G.S8.0. 2 
at Corps Headquarters and G.S,0.1, 49th; 
G.8.0.1 Mission to Baltic States 1919, 28th 
Div. in Turkey, 1920-23, Commander, 2nd 
Battalion, the Norfolk Regiment, 1926-28 ; 
A.A.G, War Office, 1928-30; Commander | 
Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum 1930-82 ~ 
Brigade Commander, India, 1932-34. 
Address: Headquarters, Bombay District, 

SCOTT, Jonn GorRDON CAMERON, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos 

| (1911); Principal, Prince of. Wales’s Royal 

- Jadien, Military College, Dehra Dun. 6. 

14 Merch 1868. m. to Audrey, youngest 


LL.B. (Dublin) Bar-at-Law. 
1897 at Shillong (Assam). 
Sen, late Finance Minister ssh ee) axe 
and Chief Secretary, Nabha | 
State. m. Diane, dr. of | °° 
Late Arthur Gidion, Mem- | - 

ber of the London Stock Ex- 

change. ¢. at the Forman - 
Christian College, Lahore; ; 
Oriel College, Oxford; + 
University © of London, | 
and Gray’s Inn, London. © 
M.A. in’ English, and | 
Economics, University of | 
the Punjab. Stood First 

in the M.A. Examination 
with First Class. 
Prizeman, Punjab University 1021. The 
first Indian to obtain First Class Honours 
in Law at Oxford. Senior Professor of 
English, D. A. V. College, Lahore. Special 
Education Officer, Nabha State 1921. Legal 
Adviser, His Highness’s Government, "Patiala 
1926. Legal Adviser to the Delegation of 
the Chamber of Princes in England 1927. 
On deputation to the Special Organization. 


6. 25th of July 
Son of Mr. BLN. 


Ss eel 
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English 
Denzil-Ibbetson 


“Chamber of Princess, Delhi 1927-28. Legal 


Remembrancer and Secretary, Law Depart- 
ment, Patiala State 1928. Foreign Minister, 
Patialn 1929-32. Chief Minister, Mandi 
State 1933. Special Representative of the 
Chamber of inces in England 1934. 
Adviser to the Chamber of Princes in England 
1935. Author of “ The Indian States. Their 
Stats, Rights and Obligations’ (Sweet aud 
Maxwell, London). Address: Mandi State. 


SETALVAD 
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SETALVAD, Str CatIMANLaL Marital, K.C.1LE., 

(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
6. July 1866. m. pciemagertls d. of Nusbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pieader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleador, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
_ of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 

1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 

1017-1929. Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


Rao BAHADUR CHUNILAL HaRI- 
LAL, O.1.5., Bar,-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Adivess: 
’ Bombay. 


SETH RaJa BISHESHWAR DAYAL, 
Rat BAHADUR B.Sc, MLC, F.CS. 
-(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
- Of Muizuddinpur. Educ.: at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Talugdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of ' 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High School, Sitapur; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. P. 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of U. P. Agricultural Research 
Committee; Member ofthe Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
clation of Oudh ; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Member of U. P. Simon Comimittee, Delegate 
‘to the Indian Round Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore; Hony. Special Magis- 
trate. Gave evidence before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee in 1925. Address: 
Kotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh. 


SETHNA, THz Hon, 81k Poiroze CuRSETIRE, 
‘Kt, B.A., J.P., O.B.B.(1918); Member, Council 
of State. b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Itd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Address: 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


SEWELL, Rosert BERESFORD SEYMOUR, 
LIEUT.-COLONEL Indian Medical Service, 
M.A., $Sc.D., (Cantab.); C.I.B. (1933) 
F.R.S., (1934); leader of the John 
Murray Oceanographic Expedition to 
the Arabian Sea. (1938-34) 6. 5th March 1880. 
m. Dorothy d. of William Dean of Chichester 
(deceased). Educ.: Weymouth College; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London. Entered I.M.8. in Feb., 
1908; Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine 
Survey of India, 1910; Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in des- 
patches); Offg. Superintendent, Zoological 
Survey of India 1920-21. Surgeon 
Naturalist 1921-25; Director, . Zoological 
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Survey of India, 1925-83; Follow and 
Past President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal; Awarded Berkeley Memo- 
rial Medal by tho A.S.B. in 1932; Paat 
President of Indian Science Congress, (1981) ; 
Publications: Numerous papers on Zoology 
and Oceanography, Retired from I.M.S. 
1935; Editor of ‘‘ Fauna of British Indla.” 
Address : 18, Barrow Road, Cambridge. 


SHADI Lat, Sin, M.A, Paniab), aricr B.A. 
. H0n, 


Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C, xford) 
1899; Hon. LL.D. (Punjab) ; Boden Sanskrit 
Scholar (Oxford) 1896; Arden Law Scholar 
(Gray’s Inn) 1809 ; Honoursman of Council of 
Legal Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; appointed Member 
of the Privy Council. 6. May 1874. 
Educ. : at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Practised at the Bar 1899-1931 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1918 and 
1914; Permanent Judge, 1917; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919; Chief 5 ustice, May, 
1920-1934. Elected by Punjab University 
the Leg. Council in 1910 and 1918. Fellow 
and Syndic, Punjab University ; Bencher of 
the Hon'ble Socicty of Gray's Inn. Publica- 
tions : Lectures on Private International Law. 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. 
Address:  Clubs.—Athenaeuin, National 
Liberal Club, London; Privy Council, Don- 
ning St., S.W. 

TRE 
HOn’BLe Sir, Kr. (1929); M.A. (Cautab.); 
LL.D. (Dublin and Aligarh), Barrister-at-Law. 
b. 3 Feb. 1886. m. Maqbool Fatimah Begum. 
Educ: Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; Trinity College, 
Dublin. Bar from Middle Temple. Chief 
Justice, High Court, Allahabad Since 1932 
Vice-Chancellor, Muslim Union, Aligarh, 
in 1929 and 1930. Address : 11, Edmonstone 
Road, Allahabad. 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN, THk HON’BLE KHAN Bande 


DUR, Sin CHAUDHRI, Kt. (1930), B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Conrt. President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
“India Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal’? ; 
Member, Lesisiative Assembly for 3 years ; 
President, oer gs Committee, Lahore, for 
4 yearsand elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927. Edue : Govern- 
ment Coll. and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council: re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications: The Cri- 
minal Law Jotirnal of India; Indian Case 
and two Punjabi oems, Address: “ A 
Mumtaz”. 3, Durand Road, Lahore. 


SHAHPURA, Rasa Darras UMAID SINGHJT, 


RAJA SAHRFB of. 6. 7th March 1876. Sucoeed- 
ed to gadi in 1932. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Address: Shahpura, (Rajputana). 


SHAIKH, Maumoop Hasan Kuan Hast, KHAN 


BAHADUR, Landlord, Magistrate, Barh, Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa. b. 1895. m. Musammat - 
Bibi Mariam-un- Nisan d. of the late Mr, Ahmad 
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Judge, Bihar and Orissa. 
College, Aligarh, U.P. Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, “aig § 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barh; 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
District Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of ** Khan '’ from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considerable landed 
roperties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry. 
6 late Ahmad Ali Khan, his great-great- 
grandfather was tho Commander-in-Chief to 
the Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadurin 1931. Address : 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BEAKE, 
Merchant; Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore, 
b. 1873. Hduc.; Berkhampsatead. Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Address ; Cawnpore. 


SHAMSHER SINGH, Sim SARDAR, SARDAR 
BawaD K.C.LE., O.1.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 


C.LE., 


State. 6. 1860. Hdue.: Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 


Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 


march from Kabul to Kandahar; Ch. Jud. of» 


State High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 
Sangrur, Jind State. 


SHANKAR RAU, Hartianaandt, B.A., C.1.E., 
(1981); Offg. Controller of the Currency, 
b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma 
Educ: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
Secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 ; couty Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1926 ; 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-81; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1980 1nd 1931; Dy. Control: 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 ; Controller 
‘of the Currency, 1985; Secretary, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society Ltd., Bombay, 
1915-19 ; President, Kanara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 1931-32; President, Maha- 
Babha “of Chitrapur Saraswats, 1982. 
Publications; Indian Thought in Shelley 
and é ‘ennyson; Tales from Society; 
The itrapur Saraswat Directory, 1933. 
Address : 3, Hastings House, Alipore, Calcutta ; 
2, Laburnum Road, Bombay. 


SHANKARSHASTRI, NARASINHSHASTRI 
PaNDIT JOTIRMARTAND, ‘“‘Daivgna Muk- 
talankar”’; President, Sanatan Maha Mandal, 
my 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 

ndlord, b. 19 Dec, 1884. m. Anna Purnabai, 
d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit of Laxmash- 
war Miraj Senior. Educ. : Hosaritti, Taluka 
Haveri, Dharwar, Compiler of the Annual 

__ Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti Pun- 
chang”; Publisher of the annual general 

- predictions. Publications: Annual Indian 
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Hussain, Barrister-at-Law and Subordinate. 
B Educ : at M.A.O. | 


Calendar: Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit @ 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regara- 
ing the administrations of H. B. Lord Linlith- 
gow, Viceroy of India and of H. E. Lord 
Brabourne, Governor of Bombay, and Lives 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum, 
and Shreemat Paramahansa Vasudevanand 
Saraswati (Tembe Maharaj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in English. History of 
Ursa Major (Saptarushi-Malik); Author of 
booklets “‘ Vizayanagar Kingdom’ and 
‘The Coronationof His Majesty Edward VIII, 
King and Emperor.’ Address: Haveri, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar Dist. 


SHARMA, H.C., M.P.F.(Lond.),B.F.M.P. (C.M.), 


P.I. R.A. (London) Cert. Press. Technology. 
(London), Superintendent, Stationery and 
Printing, Holker Govt., Indore s. of late Pandit 
Shambhulal Sharma, Prof. 
Daly College, Indore, b.1901, 
e.atthe Ajmer High School 
and P.M.V. College, Brinda- = 4 
ban. Entered life as a clerk -.) 
and specialised in the art of. 
printing, served “The Indian 
Daily Telegraph,” The In- - 
dependence’? and ‘‘ The 
Indian Prince ” in various 
capacitics with outstanding 
ability. Appointed Superin- 75 
tendent, Government Sta- 

tionery and Printing, Indore, 1924, is 
associated with various public institutions 
and Societies. Address: Indore. C.1. 





Litt. Hun. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L- 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra. 
Vachaspati (Nadia); I.E.8.: Principal, 
Rajshahi College; Sen. Prof. of Mental and 
Moral Phil. in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 1912- 
19338; offg. Principal, Hooghly Govt. 
College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. #duc: 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres. at éth Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept. of Philosophy, since 1012; 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil. and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture In Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. 8S. A. and Canada in 1920-22° and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, 
kins and Toronto. 

President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Delivered a series 
of lectures before the University of Geneva 
by special invitation in January 1935, Pub- 
licattons > Several works and articles on 
philosophical, educational, literary, religious 


and social subjects. Address: Bharati- 
Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore or Principal's 
House, Rajshahi, Bengal. 


SHAW, FREDERIC JOHN FRESHWATE, D.8e. 


(Lond.); A.B.C.8., F.L.S. ; Director, Imperial 
Institute of Agricultural Research. 6. 16 
December 1885. m. Catherine Caffery Educ 
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St. Olave’s School and Royal College of 
Science (Lond.). Joined the Indian Agricultural 
Service as supernumerary mycologist in 1910; 
Govt. Mycologist, Coimbatore, 1913; Second 
‘Imperial Mycologist, 1915 ; Imperial Economic 
Botanist and Joint Director, Pusa Institute, 
1928-34; Director, Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Research, 1934. Publications : 
Numerous papers on plant pathology and 
plant genetics. Address; Delhi 


SHEIKH, MaHAmMapsnat, C.J.E. (1931) Mapar- 
UL-MAHAM AMIR. 6, 18th October 1901. 
First Class Amir of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir. Educ: at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1913-1914 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered Juna- 
gadh State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1032. Retired 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932° 
er rihia : <Agatrai, via Keshod, Junagadh 
a e 


SHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India. b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. m. 1021, Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (died 1934). Joined the 
staff of The Z'imes (London) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Kditor, The 
Times of India, 1907-1028 ; Editor, 1928-1932; 
Temporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployee onthe staff of Bombay _ Brigade, 
Jorresponding Member, Indian Historical 
Records Commission. Publications : Contri- 
buted to Zhe Times History of the War in 
South Africa. “The Byculla Club: a history”’ 
‘*Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
‘A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles’’ and ‘‘ Bombay.” Address: The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
ndon, E.C, 4. 


SHIB SHEKHARESWAR RAY, THE HON. KUMAR, 
B.A., M.L.C., ¥. 4th December 1887. m. to 
Annapurna Devi, d. ct Rai 8S. N. Majumdar 
Bahadur of Bhagalpu:. Educ: Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from the 
University of Allahabad. Is the eldest s¢. of 
Raja Saei Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of 
Tahirpur, Bengal, elected member of Rajshahi 
District Board (1915); elected member, 
Bengal Legis. Oouncil 1916 by the Land- 
holders of Rajshahi Division; re-elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929. a pete senior Chairman of the 
Bengal Legislative Council in 1924 and 
became its first elected President in 1925. 
‘Has served on numerous official Committee, 
and has been vice-President of the British 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 
Hindu Conference. Appointed Minister, Gov- 
ernment, of Bengal 1929. Address: P.O. 
Tahirpur, District Rajshahi. 


SHILLIDY, GEORGE ALEXANDER, C.I.E. (1931), 
bogs Police Medal (1922) ; pee nera} 
of Police Bombay Presidency, Poona. b. 7th 
March1886. m.to Mabel Catherine, d. of Robt. 

- Steven, J.P., Barnhill, Dundee, Educ: Cam- 

_ibell College, Belfast, Ireland. Joined Indian 

_.. Police in 1906 as Asst. Superintendent of 
_ Police, promoted District Superintendent of 
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Police 1916, Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police in 1922, and Inspector General of 
Police, 1935. Address * Poona. 


SHIRRAS, GEORGE FINDLAY, M.A., . Prin- 


cipal, Gujarat College, 6. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two se. Educ: Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics 3 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, (on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Govt. of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
andof Board of Agriculture, India, 1918; 
on deputation Imperia] Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
In connection with League of Nations_ work, 
March 1920; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925; Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, sey despatches) ; 
T.A, Reserve Regimental List, 1021 ; Direc- . 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920; The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 8rd Edition), Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public Debt 
1925); Various articles in the Economic 
ournal and the Amcrican Geographical 
Review. Poverty and Kindred Economic 
Problems in India’ Calcutta Government.of 
India Central Publication Branch (3rd Edition 
1935) ;.. Gold and French Monetary Policy ; 
articles on Finance and Indian Trade, ete. 
Address : Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 


KUMAR CoLONeEL, B.A., 


Naeb Dewan, Baroda 0. in Nahan, Sirmore 
Devi 


State, 1877; son of 

Singh; early Educ: at 
home; Graduated from the 
Forman Christian College, 
Lahore; entered Baroda 
Service, Military, 1904; 
passed the Military exami- 
nation ;workedas A. D.C. 
to H. H. the Gaekwad; . 
travelled in Europe for ., 
general education, 1906; - 

accompanied H. H.to China ; 
and Japan 1910; Military 

Secretaryand Brigade Major, tee 

1910;transferredto Revenue department, 1912, 
passed the Revenue examinations; worked 
as Vahivatdar, Naeb Suba, Suba, Sar Suba 
and Survey and Settlement Superintendent ; 


Rajkumar 
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accompanied H. H. to Europe as Chicf Officer 
and Secretary in’ 1911, 1914, 1985 and 1936; 
and Egypt in 1936-37; Commissioner of 
Okhamandal, 1920-1925; guardian to Prince 
Pratapsinh Gaekwad, 1925-1930; Naeb 
Dewan, 1932; Acting Dewan from 15th August. 
1936 to 6th November 1936. Medals : Corona- 
tion Silver Medal, 1911; gold medal of the 
Rajya Ratna Mandal, 1926; the decoration 
‘of the Arunaditya Mandal, Baroda, 1932; 
Late King George V Silver Jubilee medal 
1935; H. H. Maharaja Gaekwad's Diamond 
Jubilee Gold Medal, 1936, Recreation : 
Tennis, hockey, shooting and riding. Club: 
Sayaji Vihar Club, Baroda, Address: Vish- 
ram Bag, Baroda. 


SHROFF, RAO SAHEP CHUNILAL MOTILAL, B.A. 
Late Dewan Rajkot State. Born on 22nd 
November 1871, he was educated at Surat 

Bombay, Nadiad, Ahmeda- 

bad and Bhavnagar. 

Passed Matric 1887. B.A., 

1891. He started life as a 

teacher in Wadhwan High 

School, 1892 and served for 

15 years. He was then ap- 

pointed Educational Sup- 

erintendent, Dhrangadhra 

State, 1907. Head Master 

s of Alfred High School, Raj- 

be oot and Educational 

Inspector, Rajkot State in 

General Karbhari Rajkot 





Appointed 


1011. 
State in° 1919 and Chief Karbhari, Rajkot 


State; 1921. Accompanied the late Thakor 
Saheb of Rajkot to England in 1924 and 
had the honour of being presented to H. M. 
the King Emperor on the occasion of a levee 
at St. James’ palace, Retired from Rajkot 
State service 1931. The Western India 
States Agency conferred upon him the powers 
of » Bench Magistrate (1st. Class) in Rajkot. 
Civil Station. Created  Raosaheb 1931, 
Appointed Dewan, Partabgarh State, Raj- 
‘putana, on 20th March 1934. Permanent 
Address: Civil Station, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 
Present Address: Partabgarh, Rajputana. 


SHUJAUDDIN, Dr. KHALIFA, M.A. (Punjab) 
. B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin). 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). 6. 27 Sept.: 
1887. Edue.: Central Model School, Lahore: 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore: 
- Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam‘ 
- bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof. 
_ of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll., 
‘Lahore, 1917-1919; Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committce, 1919-1925 ; Fellow, Punjab 
Univ. since 1917; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1928; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore, since 1921; Hon. Secy., 
_ Punjab Muslim Educational Conference, 
> Lahore, since 1922; Hon. Secretary, 
:> Punjab Muslim League, since 1919; 
‘Member “of Council, All-India Muslim 
.. League; Member, Executive Board 
_ All-India - Muslim Conference ; Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1931. Member, 
N. W. Rly. Advisory Committee, 1929-1930. 
President, N, W. Railway Muslim Employees’ 
Association ; President Punjab Postal Union ; 


SIKKIM, MAHARAJA OF 
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Member, Bar Council, High Court, Lahore; 
Member of the Court of Muslim Univ., Aligarh, 
President, Dist. Muslim Educational Confce. 
1932; Chairman, Reception Committee, of 
the All-India Muslim Educational Conference 
1933; appeared before the Parliamentary 
Joint Select Committee in London on behalf 
of the All-India Muslim Conference 19338. 
Publication : Published a Commentary on the 
Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934, 
Address: 3, Begum Road, Lahore. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, GrawHamM DENNISON, 


Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned. 


SINGH, Rasa BAHADUR SorJ BaksH, O.B.E. 


(1919), falugdar of Oudh. 0. 15 Sept.1868. m, 
grand-danghter of Raia Gangaram Shah of 
as 2nd-Lieut. to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France. 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes, 
Address ; ‘‘ Waverley”, Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 


SIKANDAR HYATKHAN, THE HON. Caprarn, 


Sirdar Sir, Chief Minister, Government of 
the Punjab. 6.5 June 1892. Educ: M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh and Univ. College, London. 
During War was recruiting officer; commission 
in 2-67th Punjabis Say 1 /2nd Punjabis) ; ser- 
ved on N.W.IF. and in the third Afghan War. 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarters Staff ; 
was the first Indian to command a company 
on active service returned to the Punjab Legis. 
Council by landholders constituency; 
non-official member of Police Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1926; Pers. Asst. to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales’ visit ; elected by the 
Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Comittee which elected him asits Chairman; 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
includng Messrs. Owen Roberts, the Punjab 
Portland Cement Co., Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, North India Constructional Engin- 
eers and the Frontier Mining Syndicate; 
appointed Revenue Member, Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1929, for three months and became 
permanent Kevenue Member in 1930; 
appointed to act as Governor, July to 
October 1932; was again appointed to act as 
Governor, 15th Feb. to 9th June 1934. M.B.E., 
1920 K.B.E., 1983: Address: 51, Lower 
Mall, Lahore, Punjab; Wah (Dist. Camp- 
bellpore.) 


H. H. Manwapasa SIs 
Tast NAMGYAL. K.G.1.E. (1928). b. 26 Oct. 
1893: ¢. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 
gyal, K.C.1.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; 8t. Paul’s Sch., 
pacee 1: Addrese; The Palace, Gangtok, 
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BIMHA, BEoHAR RaGHUBIR; Zamindar and 
Jagirdar, Educ: Government College, Jub- 
Rae = Hon. Magte., First Claas, sitting 
y; 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government! 
hereditar distinction. Khas Am Dar. 
bari of H.E. the Governor, C. P., exempted 
. from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Board, 
C.P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address ; Jubbulpore, 


SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP oF, since 1911, Mosr Rry 
ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 0b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1887. 
-Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex. 
1899; Minister Provincial for England. 
1902 ; firsé Rector of the Franciscan College. 

‘Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member oi 
Oxford Union, 1907; Definitor-General, Rome 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 

- Visitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad: 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 


SINGH, Lz.-CoL. Bawa JIwan, O.1.£. (1918) 
I.AML.8. (retd.) b. May 6 1863. Lduc. : Govern: 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore nnd St. 
.Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schovls, London. 
Joined 1.¢.8.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
‘Ment to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Melktlla, 1896; 
Secretary, 1.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899 ; Supdt., 
. Central Jail, Insein, Burma, from 1899 to 1909. 
‘Inapector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.K. H. 
‘The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director. 
-Medical, Sanitation snd Jail Depte., H. E. H. 
‘the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Addresa: 
Ranchi, B. N. By. 


SINGH, GAYA PRASAD, B.A. B.L., ALL.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calcntta. Was a sub-edeputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; an elected member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly (1924-1934); one of the founder 
members of the Acro Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad.  Pre- 
sided over the 13th session of All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R. M, 8,, Behar 
and Orissa Provincial Conference at Muza- 
farpur in March 1933; presided over the 
bth session of the Burma Provincial 
Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh in April 
1933 in Rangoon. Presided over the 
Punjab Provincial Depressed Classes 
Conference at Amritsar in September 1933; 
resided over opening ceremony of All- 
pdia Arts and Crafts Exhibition held in Delhi 
in Oct. 1933; President of the 12th session 
of U.P. Provincial Postal and R.M.S. Con- 
ference at Benares in March 1934. FPublica- 
tion : ‘‘ Pictorial Kashmir.’’ Author of the 
Khadder(Name Protection) Act, passed by the 
Legislative Assembly; Member of the Working 
Committce of the All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabha. 


has been member of the C.P. 


- the press. 


SINHA, ANUGRAH 


SINHA, 


Address: Muzaffarpur (Bihar). ' 
Khairigarh (Oudh). Edue.: at Sitapur and ' 
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Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927-1980. Member, - 
first Leg. Assembly. Publication :‘' A Taluqdar 
of the Old School” by “ Heliodorus ” and, 
“* Arbitration.” dddrese: Kamlapur P, O., 
Sitapur Dit. (U.P.), 


SINGH, KunwaR Str MAHARAJ, M.A.(Oxford) 


Bar-at-Law, C.1.E. Member of the Executive 
Council of the U. P. Government, 1935. 
b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss Maya Das, 
#. of the late Kal Bahadur Maya Das of 
Ferozepur (Punjab). £duc.: Harrow Ball. 
Coll, Oxtord; Lar,-ut-Law, Middle femple, 
19uz. Ent. U.P. C.S. 1904; Asst. Sec. to 
Govt. of India. Dept. of Education, 1911; Mag, 
and Collr. of Hamirpur, U.P., 1917; pepuey 
Commissioner, Hardoi, 1918; Sccy. to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Sceretary, Govt, of India 
Kducation Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commissioner 
Bahraich, 1923; Commissioner, Allahabad 
1927; Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahahad 
1929; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent 
General to the Government of India in South 
Africa 1982. Publications: Annual Report 
on Co-operative Credit Societies in the U.P. 
1908, 1919: Reportson Indian Emigration to 
Mauritius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
Addrese: Lucknow. 


Narayan, M.A., B.L., 
M.L.A., Zemindar, July 38, 1880. Edue: 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High Court 
Patna, as Vakil; joined Non-Co-operation 
Movement 1921, Chairman of Gaya District 
Board and Member, Council of State, repre- 
senting Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Publica- 
tions: Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address: Villa 
Polawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa), 


BHUPENDRA NARAYANA, RATA 
BAHADUR Sadige B.A. (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar, 0. 15th Nov.1888 m. first Ranf 
Prom Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari. Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Member of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 
12 years; 1st Class Hon. Magte. President, 
British Indian Association, Vice-President. — 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt. of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1920; Leader of the Landholders’ 
arty in the Council. Vice-President of The 
3engal Olympic Association, Calcutta, of 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, of the Hindu 
Mission Bengal and of the Calcutta Orphanage. 
Patron of All Bengal Sugar Mills, Limited and 
of the New Insurance Co. at Behar, Vice- 
Patron of the Saroj Nalini Association, » 
Vice-President All India Academy of Fine 
Arts, Director of the Aryasthan and Neptune » 
Insurance Co., Executive Member of All 
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. Bengal Home Industrial Association ; of the 
Sanskrit Association, of the Automobile 
Association and of the Bengal Provincial 
Council of the Boys Scout Association. Pat- 
ron of the Bratachari movement. Elected 
President of All-India Vaisya Conference at 
Aligarh in 1933, of All-India Agarwala 
Muhasabha at Allahabad in 1934, of Banglya 
Varnasram Sarajya Sangha inCalcutta in1936. 
Address: 54, Garinahat Road, Ballygunge, 
P.0O., Calcutta; or Nashipur Rajpbati, 
Nashipur P.O., Dist. Murshida bad, Bengal, 


SINHA, Kumar Ganaarasn, M.A. (1921); 

M.L.A. (1924-1930); elected to the Bihar 
~ Legislative Council from Darbhanga General 

Constituency (1937); Hon. Research Scholar 
- of the Catcutia University (1922-28); Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Raj. 0. 24 Sept. 1898. 
Edue.: Presidency College (Calcutta); G overn- 
ment Sanskrit Col)., Calcutta; and Post- 
Graduste Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Societs 
of Bengal in 19z2, Bihar and Orissa Rese- 
arch Society in 1924 and to the Fellowshly 
of the Royal Society for the encouragement! 
of arts, manufacture and cemimerce, ete., in 
1928; cne of the founders of the Nationaliet 
Party in the Jegislative Assembly. Joined 
the Swarajya Party inthe Assembly (1925). 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress Party in 
the Assembly, 1928; Life Member of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-85; visited Europe 1930- 
81; was in England during the first Round 
Table Conference. Publications: ‘‘ The Place 
of Videha in the Ancient and the Medisval 
India”? (read in the second = Uricata! 
Conference): ‘‘A Note on the Jangala 
Desa”; and ‘“* Dierovervy§ of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal’ and ‘‘On some Maithili 
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the largest public hall.in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library. a splendid collection 
of clnssicaland current worka in Enelish. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as _ Diarchy. 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1926. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1981. Was especially 
invited while in England in 1938, to appear 
before the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists. 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1035. Publication: “The Partition of 
Bengal or the Separation of Bihar.’’ Speeches 
and writings of Sachchidananda Sinha (1935). 
Addresg: Patna, Bihar, 


SIRCAR, StR NRIPENDRA Natu, Kt., K.C.S.I. 


(1086) M.A., B.L., Law Memberof the Govern- 
ment of India. m. Nabanalini Basu, e.d. of 
Durgadas Basu. Educ.: Presidency College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
pore in Biharas pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term 
1907; Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry in B.A.; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College ; ee polnted Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 19384. Advocate-General of 
Bengal 1929-34; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conference and Joint Select Committee. 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi, 


SIROHI, H. H. MawAaRAJaDHIRAJ, MAHARAO 


SIR SaARUP Ram SINGH BawapuR. G.C.1.E., 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. #&. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Address: Sirohi, Rajputana. 


Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth SITAMAU, H. H. Sm Raja Ram Sinca, Raya 


. Centuries” (published in the Journal of. 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal): ‘Is Dh». 
mat religion Buddhism ? ’’ (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924); an 
Editor of the ‘‘ Barhut  Inscriptions”’ 

' published by the Calcutta University in 1926 

.“ The Bihar Earthquake and the Darbhanga 
Raj’’ (1936). Address :*‘ Srinagar Darbar,” 
P, O. Srinagar, Dist. Purnea (Bihar). 


SINHA, SACHCHIDANADA, Barrister, First elected 
Dy. President, Indian Leg. Assembly, first 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926; also President of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
1936. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. that late Srimati 
Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ.: Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
-‘Temple), 1898; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1898; Allahabad High Court, 1896: 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited Zhe Hindustan Review, 1899-1921; 

. Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected ite firet Deputy Preeident, Feb. 
1921, Vatablished and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory <f 

his wife, which building contains, besides 


or, K.C.1L.E. 0. 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Edtie.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, fs entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt. of India 
in, default of direct issue, 1900. Address ; 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sim P. 8, K.C.8&.1., 


1915; O.8.1, (1912); O.2.B, (1908); 
LL.D., Madras University, 1932; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1933; Retd. 


Member, Executive Council, Madras. 6b. 7 
Feb. 1864, Educ. 8. P. G. College, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakonam ; >s{- 
dency College, Madras; High Court Vakil 
1885 ; Asstt. Professor, Law College, Madras, 
1893-99; Joint Editor, Madras Law Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisia- 
tive Council, 1904-07; Advocate-General, 
1907; Member of Executive Council, Madras. 
1912-17; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Macras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta. 1919: 
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and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assom- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935). Address: Sudharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 


SKEMP, FRANK WHITTINGHAM, M.A., Manc., 
B.A., Hist. Honours (1900); Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
b. 18 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Edue.: 
University of Manchester; Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., uel Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C. 1910-1918; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications: Multani Stories. Address: 24, 
Racecourse Road, Lahore. 


SLOAN, TENNANT, M.A., C.S.T. (1986), C.I.E. 
(1930); Settlement Commissioner, United 
Provinces. 6. 9 November 1884. m. Glady 
Hope d. of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address: Lucknow, U.P. 


SMITH, ARTHUR KIRKE, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932. 6. 20th 
August 1878. Educ: Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Articled to Freshfields, 
Solicitors. London.anj admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 ; joined Little & Co., Bombay, in 1908 ; 
Solicitor to Government and Public Prosecutor, 
oie ae 1925-1932, Address: Delhi and 

mila, 


SMITH, SiR OSBORNE ARKELL, Kt. (1928); 
K.C.I.E. (1932); Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 6. 26 December 1877. m. 
Dorothy Lush. Edue.: Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address: Bombay. 


SMITH-PEARSE, THomas LAWRENCE HART, 
M.A. (Oxon.), I.E.S., Principal, Rajkumar 
College. Raipur. 6. July 1893. m. Miss 
Katherine Waghorn. Educ.: Marlborough 
College and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Publications: ‘‘ English Errors in Indian 
Schools”. Address: Rajkumar College, 
Raipur: C/o Messrs. Lloyds Bank Ltd., Cox’s 
and King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, 
8. W. 1. 


SMITH, Sz Taomas, Kt. (1921), V. D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
1919); a Dy. Chairman_of the Mercantile 
ank of India, Ltd., Managing Director, 
“Muir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnpore 1915-1935. b. 
28 Aug. 1875..m. Elsie Maud, @. of Sir Henry 
Ledgard in 1907; 2 8. 1 d. Member of the 
Hunter Committee on Punjab disorders, 
1919, Presdt., Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, 1018-1921; Member, U.P, Leg. 


Council, 1918-26; Fellow of Allahabad 
University, 1913-22; Commandant, 16th’ 
Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. Representative of 
Employers in India at International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, 1925. Address: West- 
field, Cawnpore, and Merlewood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 


SMITH, WALTER RoBERT GEORGE, C.1.E. (1987) 


Bar-at-Law; Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
b. 5th Nov, 1887.m. Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. due: Grove Park School, . 
Wrexham and Gray’s Inn. Joined Police 
Service, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent ; Superintendentof Police, March 1921; 
Dy. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1982; 
Offg. Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
March 1982; Commissioner of Police 

Bombay, 1933; awarded King’s Police Medal 

1933. Address: Head Police Office, Bombay. - 


SOLA, THB REV. MAROIAL,S.J., Ph. D., M.A.. 


Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manilla 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logicand Philosophy at St. soda fe College, 
Bombay. 6. Nov. 7, 1872 in the ptovinee of, 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. 8. A.in 1906. Zduc.: Vich. 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U.S.A. 
ent to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1004. Prof, - 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. . 
Xavier's College, Bombay,since 1922. Pub- 
tications: Author of ‘‘The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.”’ .“‘A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’. Contributor to 
the monthly review ‘‘ Razon y Fe" edited 
at Madrid. Author of ‘‘A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.’’ Address: St. Xavier's 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SORABJI, Cornetta. Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Ist 


class medal (1909). Bar lst Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922. 
Educ.: Somerville ColJ., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London ; 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 1923, Praetis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications :. 
. Sun abies” (1904); ‘* Between the Twi- 
lights * (1908); “‘ The Purdanishin ” (1916) 
*“Sun-Bables "(2nd Series Illustrated), 19%0: 
“Therefore ’’ (1924); Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930); ‘Susie Sorabji—Lte’’ (1932), 
‘India Calling’ (1935); ‘‘ India Re called ”’ 
(1936); contributions to the Nineteenth 
Century Westminster Gazette, l'he Times, other 
newspapers and magazines. Address > Hale- 
yon iub, 14, Cork Street, London, W. 1. 


SOUTER, TH Hon’sLe Sir CHARLES ALEX: 


ANDER, K.C.I.E. (1988); C.8.1. (1983); 1.0.8.3. 
‘b. 18th June, 1877. m. Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson. Kduc.: Caius College, Cambridge. 
Arrived in India, 1901, and served in Madras 
as Asstt. Coilr. and Magistrate; Asstt. Secy. 
to Govt., 1906; Under-Secretary, Revenuo. 
Department, 1909; Sub-Collector and Joint 
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Magistrate, 1910; Offg. Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916; Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-1923; 
Collr. and Dist. Magistrate 1924; Offg. Secy. 
‘ to Govt., Public Works Department, 1928; 
_ 8rd. Member, Board of Revenue, 1930; ist 
Member, 1931; Member of Council, 1935. 
Address : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 
SOUTER, EDWARD MATHESON, C€.1.E., (1935) ; 
_ Managing Director, Ford and Macdonald Ltd. 
_Cawnpore, and Hon. Chairman, Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust b. 26 January 1891. m. 
Dorothy Mary Andreae.. Eduec.: Inverness 
Academy, Scotland. Joined Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd in 1908; represented Upper 
Indian Chamber of Commerce on U.P. Legis- 
lative Council, 1926-1936; Hon. Chairman, 
‘Cawnpore Improvement Trust, since 1931. 
Address : Civil Lines, Cawnpore, 


SPACKMAN, Likvuz.-Con. WILLIAM COLLIS: 
I.M.S., M.R.C.8., L.B.C.P., M.B., B.S. (Lond.), 
-F.R.C.8. (Ed.), F.C.0.G. (Eng.), F.C.P.8- 
Professor of ote and Gynaecology, 
Grant Medical College, puey: b. 23 Sept. 
1889. m. Audrey Helen Eden Smith. Educ, 
Trent College, and St: Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
London. ar Service 1914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1916-18). 
Wounded; twice mentioned in dispatches ; 
Frontier Medal 1928. Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency. Publica- 
tions: numerous articles on ‘professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address: 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Kodak 
-- House, Hornby Road, Bombay, 
SPRAWSON, Sir CUTHBERT ALLAN, MAJOR- 
-GENERAL,1.M.8.,M.D.(Lond.), B.S., F.R.C.P., 
D. Litt. Kt. (1936); C.1.E. (1919); K.H.P. 
(19838); Officer of Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem(1930), Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, from Nov. 1, 1938. President, 
Medical Council of India. b. 1 March 1877. 
Educ. King’s Coll., Londonand King’s Coll., 
Hospital. Indian Medical Service, 1900; Pro- 
feasor of Medicine, Lucknow. 1913-1929 Con- 
sulting Physician, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20; Inspector-General, 
Civil Hospitals, U.P., 1929-30. Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras. 
Publications ; Joint author of ‘A Guide to 
the use of Tuberculin,’’ 1914; ‘‘ Tuberculosis 
in Indians ’’; ‘‘ Moore’s Family Medicine,’’ 
8th and 9th editions and Co-cditor of 10th 
edition. Address: New Delhi. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 06. 11 Sept. 1874. 
m. & daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar. Hduc.: Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
‘Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 ; 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-india Congress Committee; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27. Publications: 
‘“‘Law and Law Reform ”’ (1909); Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927, Address : 
‘Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA BAO, Ral BAHADUR Patrik VEN- 
Kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
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Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School: and 
Noble College, Masulipatam,and Christian Coll. 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years; was Municipal 
Councillor for ‘ome years: was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
ane Dt. Congress Committee. Address : 
unNntur 


SRIVASTAVA, THE HON. Sm JWALA PRASAD 


Kt. (1934), D.Sc. (Agra), D. Litt. (Lucknow), 
M.Sec., Tech. (Vict). A.M.S.T., A.I.C., 
M.L.C.. Minister of Education and 
Agriculture U.P. 6. 16 August 1889. m. 2nd 


_ February 1907, Kailash. Educ : Christ Church 


College, Cawnpore, and Muir Central College, 


_ Allahabad. Proceeded in 1908 to England 


as Govt. of India State Technical Scholar; 
joined Manchester College of Technology, 
obtained degree of M.Sc., Tech. 1911. Won 
several distinctions ; returned to India in April 
1912 and took up appointment as Industrial 
Chemist under U. P. Govt. During the war 
served in the Indian Defence Force and did a 
great deal of work for the Indian Munitions 
Board. In 1919 gave up Govt. service and 
took to private business ; aquired interest in 
several concerns. Was elected unopposed to 
the U, P. Legislative Council in 1926 by the 
upper India Chamber of Commerce and was 
re-elected in 1980. Served as Chairman, U. 
P, Simon Committee in 1928 and for three 
yearsas Hony. Chairman Cawnpore Improve- 
ment Trust. Appointed Minister of Education 
U.P. 7th February 1931. Acquired the Pioneer 
of Allahabad in 1982 and established it as an 
organ of Landholders and business community 
at Lucknow. Address: Secretariat, United 
Provinces Government, Lucknow, 


SRIVASTAVA, RaM CHANDRA, B.Sc., Sugar 


Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India. b. 10th Sept. 


- 1891. m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava, 


and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava; 
Educ.: Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London ; Manager, Cawn- 

re Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 

ugar Works, Pachrukhi; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : ‘* Nawal 
Niwas,’’ Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 


STEIN, Srr AvREL, K.C.L.E,, Ph.D., D. Litt, 


(Hon, Oxon.). D.Sc, (Hon. Camb.), D.O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit.Acad., Corres- 
pondant de I Institut de France, 
Gold Medallist, R. Geogr. Soc., R. Asiatic 
Society; Society of Antiquarie of London, 
etc. ; Indian Archswological Survey, Officer on 
special duty (retired), 6. Budapest; 26 
Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities at 
Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, Principal, Oriental College and 
Registrar, Punjab University, 1888-99 ; app. to 
I. E, 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1890. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archeological 
Survey, 1900; carried out geographical and 
archeological explorations in ©. Asia and 
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- Persia, 1913-16; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
' yvetired 1929, Explored in PersianBaluchistan, 

along Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia, 1931-1934; in Fars, Luristan, Kurdistan 
1935-1936 ; 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir: Sanskrit text, 
1892; trans., with commentary, 2 vols., 1900; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1908-1921; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; | 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps’ 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
nnernost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.); On Alexan- 
der’s Track to the Indus: 1929; On Ancient 
Central-Asian Track, 1988, and numerous 

pers on Indian and Central Asian Archaeo- 
ogy and Geography. Address; Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; E.I. United Service Club, London. 
STEPHENS, IAN MELVILLE, C.1.E., Director of 
Public Information, Government of India. 6. 
February 1903. Educ : at Winchester (1916-21) 
and King's College, Cambridge (1921-26). 
Took 1st Class honours in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos, 1924, and again in the 
Historical Tripos, 1925. Exhibitioner, King’s 
College, 1922; R. J. Smith Rescarch Student, 
1925; Supervisor in History, King’s College, 
1925-26 ; Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark, K.C.B., 1926-28; and then to Sir 
Ernest Debenham, Bart. 1928-30, Appointed 
Deputy Director of Public Information with 
the Government of India in March 1930. On 
Special duty with the Indian Franchise 
Committee, 1932. Appointed Director of 
Public Information in August 1932. Created 
0.1.8. in Jan. 1935 and was awarded the 
Silver Jubilee Medal in May 1935, Address: 
Home Department, Government of India. 
STEWARD, MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD 
MERIVALE, C.B., O.B.E., Director of Supplies 
and Transport, Indian Army. 0. 5 Fev. 1881. 
m. F. M. Syme. Educ: Haileybury College. 
Served in South African War, 1001-1902; 
the Great War, France and Mesopotamia; 
Afghanistan, 1919. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi. 


STEWART, THE HON. SiR THOMAS, 0.8.1, 1.0.8., 
Member for Communications, Govt. of India, 
Asstt. Magt. & Coll., U. P., 1912; Asstt. Coll., 
Imp. Customs Service, 1919; Commissioner 
of Rice, Rangoon, 1920; Coll. of Customs, 
Rangoon, 1928; Coll. of Customs, Madras, 
1925 : Coll. of Customs, Bombay, 1928; Coll. 
of Salt Revenues, 1932; Offg. Secretary to 
the Govt. of India, Commerce Dept., 1936. 
Address: Simla & New Delhi. 
STONE, THE Hon. Mr, Justice Giieert, Bar- 
at-Law, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1886. Edue.: Caius Coll., Cambridge; 
ealled to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn, 1911, 
Practised at the Common Bar; did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Chancery side 
and some in Admiralty courts; Secretary, 
Ooal Industry Commission, 1915-20; Legal 
Adviser to the Imperial Institute ; contested 
various Parliamentary constituencies during 
the period of the coalition on behalf of it and 
afterwards on behalf of the National Liberals ; 
member of Mr. Lloyd George’s Coal and Power 
Committee ; appointed Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court, 1930. Publications - 15 volumes 
* on Mining Law in the British Empire ; Editor 





Publications: Kalhana’s Chro- STOW, 
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of Porter on Insurance and of the workmen’s 
compensation section of ariaabad ¢ Courts’ 
Practice, also on Rents Restriction Act, a Case 
Book on Insurance and several historical 
books, Address: High Court, Nagpur, C.P. 

VINCENT AUBREY STEWART, M.A. 
(Oxon.); V.D, C.I.E. (1934); Literae Huma- 
niores, (1908) (July 1981): Cepag Poe mg he 
nas Ajmer. 6. 27 July 1883. m. Marie Eli- 
nor Morler (1912). Hdue: Winchester Coll., 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
borough Coll., 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs’ Col- 
leges cadre, I.E.S.,1907; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; ie! Rajkumar Coll., 
ee et 1912; I. A. R.0., Active Service, 
M. kK. F., 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll.,. 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1081. Publications : Educational Works. 
Addrese: Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana., 


STRETTELL, Major-Genercl CHAUNCY BaTHO 


DASHWOOD, C.B. (1935); Deputy Quarter- 
master-General. Army Headquarters, India. 
b. 6th Aug 1881. m. Margery Gilliam de Hane, 
d. of H, H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., M.D. 
F.R.C.S., Educ.: Wellington College and 
R. M. C, Sandhurst, U. L. Indian Army, Jan. 
1900; 13th Rajputs, 1901; Waziristan 
Blockade, 1901-2 (medal); 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902; A. D. C.to G. 0. C., 
4th Quetta Div., 1910. Asst. Commdt. 
Burma Mil. Police, 1912; NMAI H.K. 
Expedition 1911-2; received expression of 
thanks of Government of India andGovernment 
of Burma, Kings Police Medal, Jan. 1, 1914, 
Raised Service Squadron 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons 1914-15, Great War. Mespot. Expe- 
ditionary Force Mentioned in despatches 
3 times. Brevet of Lt. Colonel. Brig. 
Maj 7th Meerut Cav. Bde. 1917; D. A. Q. M. 
D.A.Q.M.G. Karachi. 1919. G. 5.0.2 Karachi 
1919; Brig Maj 10th Cav, Bde. Palestine 1929; 
Commdt. PAVO Cav. F.F, 1024; Col. 1923: 
A.A.G. Nor-Com., 1028; Commander 8rd 
Meerut Cav. Bde. 1929; Brig. Gen. Staff 
South Com., 1932; Deputy Quartermaster 
General A. H. Q. 1935. Publications. : Con- 
tributions to magazines Professional and 
others. Address: Army Headquarters, India, 


SUBDARAYAN, Dr. Panamasiya, M.A,,B.C.L, 


(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam, 6.11 Sept. 1889. m. Radhabal 
Kudmal. d. of Rai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ: Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; bas been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, In 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras 
1026-30. President, Madras Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey Association and Madras 
Cricket Association. Address: ‘’ Tiruche- 
odu, Salem, District ; “ Fairlawns,’’ Egmore, 


ras. “8 
SUBEDAR, Manu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin. 


Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.So, 


' (Eco.), London, First Ciass honours in Public 


inance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
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_ at-Law, Gray's Inn, 1912; Managing Director, 
- Acme-Bala rading Co., Ltd. Edue.: New 


High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar «& Prizeman, 
London School of economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray's Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
- for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917); Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd., Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
mént. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
" Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the onrem fe Corporation (19380). rote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
Central Banking Enaqiury Committee 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932. Address: Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao BawaDuUR CaLaGa 
SUNDARAYYA, B.A., B.L., Landowner. 2. 
Nov. 1862. KHdue.: Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges. m. Balambamma- 
a, of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918: Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, in 1928. Publications: 
Pamphiets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Probiems of the Ceded Districts. Chairman, 
- Board of Directors, Indo-Commercial Bank, 
ri Mayavaram, Address ; Mayavaram, 
. India, 


BUHRAWARDY, Sik, Hassan, Kt. (1932); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T. ¥.,O.B.E. (1927), Kalsar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1980), L. M. 8..M. D., F. RB. C. 
8.1., D. P. H., L. M.. Rotunda. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
Officer,(Indian State Rlys. E.B.R.Adminstrn.) 
b, Dacca, 17-11-1884. s. of Moulana Obaldul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 


SUHRAWARDY, 


SUKTHANKAR, 
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Islamic Studies & Female Educationin Bengal 
m. Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca.d. one. Educ. : 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Postgraduate—Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, 1921-24; Deputy President, 1923; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921; Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bayswater, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Pitevig heirs. gd ee Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications ; Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India; Calcutta and 
Environs; Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment; Manual of First Aid for India; The 
Economic Effects. of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi System 
of Medicine. Several pamphiets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene. propaganda. 
Address ; 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta, India. 


Sm ZAHHADUR MJAuIM 
ZAHID, M.A., B.L., Kt, Bar-at-Law, Preai- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court. b. 1870. Edue: Dacca and 
Calcutta, Address:, 8, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 


VISHNU SITARAM, M.A. 
Cantab.), Ph.D. (Berlin), Kaisar-i-Hind 
edallist ; Corresponding Member, Oriental 

Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia ; Fellow, 

Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. Lecturer 

in the Post-graduate Department of the 

Bombay University, Editor-in-chief of the 

Critical Edition of The Mahabharata. 

b. 4th May 1887, m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Aug., 1926) Educ. . Maratha High School and 8. 

Xavier’s College, Bombay ; St. John’s College, 

Cambridge (England); Edinburgh University 

and Berlin University. Formerly Asstt. 

Superintendent, Archeological Survey, 

Western Circle; Secretary, Bhandarkar 

Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Pudli- 

cations: Die Grammatik Sakatayanas. 

Leipzig, 1921; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1928; First Critical Edition of the 
Afahabharata, 1938; Studies in Bhasa; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. Soc; Annals of the Bhandarkar Insti- 

tute; Epigraphia Indica; Journal, Bombay 

Branch, Royal As, Soc.; Journal, German 
Or, Soc, etc.; Editor-in-Chief, Journal of the 

Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Address: Bhandarkar Oriental Research. 

Institute, Poona, oo 


SUNDARA RAJ, Dr. B., 
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M.A. (Madras), 


Ph.D. (Liverpool); Director of Fisheries 
Madras. b. 1888. Educ.: Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to tha Piscicultural 


Expert, 1015; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
ouand): 1920 m. Phyllis Seymour Darling, 

R.S.T., F.R.G.S., Publications : The 
occurrence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madras, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon kuhlii, Mull and Henle, 
Records of the Indian Mus. Vol. : 
Note on the Breeding of chiloscyllinm griseum 
Mull, and Henle. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII; Remarks on the Madras Species of 


‘Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 


Congress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Wate) 
Fishes of Madras. Records of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 


~ jlisha) and their artificial propagation in the 


Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. 
AIII, 1917; The value of fish as natura, 
enemies of mosquitoes In combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheries Department. 
A new genus of Lernmid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore; 1920; A new Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17); General Editor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 ; Littoral Fauna 
of Krusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
eries, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. Reports on Hydrozoa, (Siphonophora) 
Citripedia, Amphipoda, (Caprellidw#) NDecapod 
(Paguride) Pycnogonida and Appendix I. 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Krusadai Island, 
Fish Statistics for 1925-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No, 22) for 1926-27 and 1927-28; Presidential 
Address—15th Indian Science Congress— 
Zoological Section, 1928; Systematic Survey 


of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by 8. T. ‘Lady 


8 


8 


Goschen’ 1927-28. Report IIT of Fisheries 
Balletin, No. 23 and Article ‘‘ Pisciculture ” 


in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933. 
Address: ‘*‘Nowroj Gardens,’’ Chetput, 
Madras. 


UNDARAM CHETTI, KRisHNAMA CHETTIYAR, 
DIWAN BAHADUR, B.A., B.L., Puisne Judge 
High Court, Madras, 6. 18 Nov. 1875. Joined 
the service as offg. district munsiff, 1902; 
sub-judge 1919; sessions judge, 1916; district 
and sessions judge, 1929; offg. judge, high 
court, Madras, 1926, 1929 and again in 1930 ; 
confirmed July 1930. Address; High Court, 
Madras. 


URAJSIVNGH, CAPTAIN BAHADUR, O.B.I., I.0. 
M, Marshal of the Legislative Assembly. 6. on 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanxour. Educ.. under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1303 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’a Coni- 
mission 1007; served as Indian Staff Otticer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the ataff of Generel Sir 
M.F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
1918; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afguon 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1928; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 


Assembly, 1921. Publications: Khiala Marcus 


SURANA, SHUBHKARAN. 0. 


SURVE, 


SUTHERLAND, REV. 
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Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Anurellus 
in Urdu): Guide to Physical Training for 
Yonths: Other Military books in 1901, 1907. 
1910 and 1911. “* Modern Saints of the Sikhs ’’ 
Series, Vols. I and Il in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928 Address: Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar, 


18th ray 1896. 
m. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Hikaner 
State), 1928. Founder, “Surana Library’’, 
Churu (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jalo 
Swetambari Terapanthi Sabha. Calcutta, 
1930. Hon. Magistrate, Churu, 1081. Address ; 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta: Churn 
(Rajputana). 


DADASAHEB APPASAHEB, Rao 
BAHADUR (1934), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. 2. 7th February 1908. 
m. Kumari Pramilabai (dead), @d. of Shri R. 
T. Powar, J.P., Bombay ; m. Kumari Shanta- 
devi, @. of the late Akojirao Nimbalkar, Inam- 
dar of Nej. Educ: Baldwin High School, 
Bangalore. Chief Secretary to H. H. 1925 to 
1929: Acting Dewan 1929-31. Appointed 
Dewan 1931. Prime Minister Jan. 1982. 
Rao Saheb, 1930. Attended First Indian 
Round Table Conference in London as Advisor 
to State’s Delegation and third Round Table 
Conference as a delegate. Address: Camp, 
Kolhapur. 


SUTHERLAND, Lrgvt.-CoL. DaviD WATERS, O. 


I.E., I.M.8. (Retired), late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. b, Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m. 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Zd@ue.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (ein) M.B. 
C.M.( Edin.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.8. (Edin.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., London. Address; 
28, Jail Road Lahore. 


WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow University); Kaiser- 
i-Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settie- 
ment, Chingleput, 8. {ndia. 6. 15 July 1877, in 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. m. Elsie Ruth Nicol. 
M.A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ. : Garne- 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
pie College of the United Free Church of 
cotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Chinglepe District since 19065; 
appointed Supdt. of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925. Address : Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, 8. India, 


SWETACHALAPATHI RAMKRBISHNA 


RANGA RAO BAwapuR, Serr Rasagd Ravy, 
Rajah of Bobbili. b. 20 Feb. 1901, Educ: 
Bobbill, privately. Ascended gadi in 1920; 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27; Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C. 
to H. E. the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1980; Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from — 
1931. Address ; Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


SYED ABUL AAS: Zamindar. b. 27th Septr.. 


1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Hdue.: Govt, 
City School, Patna; studied privately Engltsh, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu: Aptd. Hon, 
Magte. at Patna 1906; member of Counei! 
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-~ of All-India Muslim League; Hon, Asstt. Secry: 


SYED, 


Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
oined Muslim re ep eer which waited upon 
rd Hardingein 1914; elected Member of Ali- 
arh Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
ice-Presidents of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Isiamia, Patna, 1914; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18. 
Appointed non-Officlal member of the Patna 
Mental Hospital, 1923; Nominated Member 
of Governing Body of the Madrasah Islamia, 
Patna, 1985, Nominated Member of the 
Oriental Public Library, Patna, 1936. <Ad- 
dress ; Abdullas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


Bin MUHAMMAD Sa’aADULuLA, 
K1, (1928) M.A., (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1907 ; 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court. Chief Minister, Assam, 6. May 1886 
Educ, : Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (¥'.A.); 


Presidency College, Calcutta (M.A.), Ripon - 


cturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1918-20; 
again since 1928; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29; Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge of Law and Order 
and P.W.D., 1929-80 Member in charge of 
Finance and Law and Order from November 
1930 to #pril 1934. Advocate First Grade, 
Calcutta High Court, from May 1934. Address : 
216, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


College, Calcutta (B.L.), Asst. Lect 


SYED, SirpaR ALI KHAN, created Nawal Sirdar 


Nawaz Jung. Bahadur, 1921; Postmaster 
General of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) 6. 26th March 1879. Eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.1.E., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad. m. 1896; six s. two d. Educ. : 
hea & Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 

held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the Commissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications: Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905; Unrest in India, 1907; 
Historical Furniture, 1908; India of To-day, 
1908 ; Life of Lord Morley, 1923; The Eari 
of Reading, 1924; British India, 1926. The 
Indian Moslems, 1928; contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Addresz: 


- Hyderabad, Deccan. 
SYED Raza Aut, Sir, B.C.E, (Kt. 1985) Agent 


of the Government of India in South 
Africa; B.A., LL.B. (Allahabad Univ.) 
Address : Abuiaas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


6 29 April 1882. Hdue> Guvernment High 


School, 


tics; returned to U.P, Legis. 


Moradabad and Mahomedan 
College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
Council 1912; 


took . segeriy part in Cawnpore Mosque 


~ agitat 
“gave: Ovi 
‘and: Southborough 


ion ; slected Trustee of Aligarh College: 

dence before Islington Commission 
Committee; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920; 


SYEDNA TaAHER SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, 


TAGORE, 


Who's Who wm India. 


was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in_ U.P.; took active part in negoti- 
ating the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year sottied at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1950. 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence beforo Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Decr. 1924. 
Member, Govt. of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 
Government of India’s Delegation to Assembly 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Pudit- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1612) ; 
“* My Impressions of Soviet Russia, ” (1980). 
Address : Durban, South Africa. 


HIs 
HOLINESS SARPAR (Mullajl Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bohra Shia Mahomedan 
community and First Class Sardar of Deccan. 
Fifty-first incumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Mutlag, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where hie predecessors were once 
Sultaus. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
ani also from the British Government, 
Addrese: Surat; and Saifi Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


ABANINDRA Nata, 0.1.5. ; 
Yemindar of Shazidpur, Bengal; 8. 1871. 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: & Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORF, MAHARAJA BAHADUR Sik PRopYotT 


MAR, Kt. 6, 17 September 1873, 
Bduc.: Hindu Sech., Calcutta; afterwards 
rivately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
ictoria Mem. Hall ; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, we fer Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 


TAGORE, Sin RaBINDRANATH, Kt., Hon. D. 


Litt. (Calcutta, Dacca and Benares Hindu 
University; 6. 1861. Edue.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta firsat; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates; there he wrote many of hia 
works ; at age of 40founded school at Santin!- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921 turned it into a Centre 
of international culture, this has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
ie crt Nobel Prize for Literature, 1918. 

ications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 88 ; Story books 
Novels 19; over 50 collections of Essays on 


- The Gardener, 


- 1916. 


Who's Who’ in Indta. 


Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects. 
and rer sea over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations. In English—Gitanjali, 1912, 
1918. The Crescent Moon, 
1918. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 
1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 
1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

piray Jind, 1916. My Reminiscences, 
1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover's Gift and Crossing, 
1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919, 
Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921. 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1928. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abroad 
1928. Red Oleanders, 1924. Taiks in China, 
1924. Broken Ties, 1924. Red Oleanders, 
& drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books 
1929. The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Took to painting at the age of 68. Pictures 
exhibited in Moscow, Berlin, Munich, Paris, 


Birmingham und New York. Address: 
Santinketan, Bengal, 

TAIRSEE, LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE (See 
Lakhmidas.) 


r 


T 


AMBE, SupipaD Batwant, B.A., LL.B., 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. Edue: Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay _ Elphinstonc 
College and Govt. Law School. Pheader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924 ; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
‘Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 


. Address ; Nagpur, C. P. 


ANNAN, Mouwan LAL, M. Com. (Birm.), Bar- 
at-Law, 1.5.8., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay; 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ. : 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, ¥orman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 


of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 


Bombay, 1982. 


Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in Hquida- 
tionand the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indjan Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
society, 1921-28; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committes of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamter and Buieiu, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Dip'!oma 
Board, Bombay, from 1st March 1923; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Member Council Indian Ins- 


| titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 


‘and Practice in India,” 


_. Sandhurst. 
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Bombay; Principal and Prof. of Banking, 


’ the Sydenham Coll. ot Commerce and Econo- 


mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 


of the Seventh Indlan Economie Confce. 


(Bombay). * Banking Law 
Indian Currenc 

and Banking Problems” jointly with Prof. 
k. T. Shah, B:A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
London. and several pamphlets such as the 
** Banking Needs of India,’’ ‘‘Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India, 
etc. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Simla and New Delhi.. 


Publications 


TATE, Lieut, COLONEL JOHN CREERY, Agent 


to the Governor-General for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur. 5. 14 
August 1884. m. Ist A.L.M.L, (d. 1919). 
d, of the late W. C, Stevenson of Knockan, 
Londonderry, Ireland ; 2nd to C. D. Anderson, 
d. of the late Capt. F. R. McC. De Butts, 
Royal Artillery and widow of Captain H. E. A, 
Anderson, Indian Police. Kdue. : St. Colum- 
ba’s College, Dublin; St. Lawrence College, 
Ramsgate, Kent; Royal Military College, 
Commissioned 18 Jan. 1905, 
appointed 127th (Q. M.O.) Baluch L.I. 1906 ; 
Appointed Bombay Political Department, 
1909; Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India, 1924; served on N. W. 
Frontier India and in East Africa 1017-18, 
Address: The Residency, Kolhapur, Deccan. 


TAUNTON, Ivon Hope, B.A. (Cantab.); I.C.8., 


Commissioncr, Bombay Municipality, b. 10 
Dec. 1890. Educ. : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate in Sind 1914; on military 
service 1917-19; offg. Collector and Dist. 
Magistrate, 1923, offg. Dy. Commissioner 
1924; Offg. Collector and Dist. Magistrate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Commission 
1925; Offg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Home and Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1926; Offg. Deputy Secretary to 
Government, Finance Department, 1927; in 
foreign service as Finance and Revenue 
Membcr, Khairpur State Executive Council, 
1927; Offg. Collector, Sholapur and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, 1932 ; Collector 1932, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Municipality, 
1934, Address: Municipal Offices, Bombay. 


TAYLOR, Str JAMES BRAID, Kt. (1985). oa 


Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn);  C.I. 


Reserve Bank 


(1932); Deputy Covernor, 
of India. b. 21 April 1891. m. Betty, 
a. of H. Coles, Esq., Indian Police. 


Educ: Edinburgh Academy and University. 
Indian Civi] Service, 1914; Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920; Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22 ; pees Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924; mbay 1925; Controller of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1929. Additional Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1935. Address? Bombay. 


TEHRI, Major, H. H. Rasa SR pg er 


SHan SAHEB Banapur, K.C8.1., of Tehri- 
Garhwal State. 6.3 Aug. 1898. m. 1016. Heir- 
apparent born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Zdue.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 
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EMPLE, Lizvt.-Cot. (Hon. Con.) FREDERICK 
CHAR es, C.I.E,, (1931); V.Dy, AWD.C., M.L.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., Chartered Civil and Consulting 
Engineer (Williams and Tempke). 3. 25 
June 1879 m. Francis Mary Copleston. Zduc: 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxtord. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks; 
Military Works Services, India; Punjab 
Canals; District Engineer, Muzaffarpur ; 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. Relief Engi- 
neer and Supply Officer, Govt. of Bihar and 
Orissa, Publications: ‘‘ Manual for Young 
Engineers in India.”” and ‘‘ Sewage Works.” 
Address: Branch Office, 7, Old Court House 
Street, Calcutta. Head Office, 29, Victoria 
Street, Westminister, 8.W.1. 


TERRELL, Sir Courtney, Kt., Chief Justice. 


High Court, Patna, since 1928; Member of 
Senate, Patna University. b. 1881. m™, 
Constance, d. of w. Wooder. Called to Bar, 
Gray's Inn 1902; practised Patent Law and 
scientific cases; Captain, Inna of Court, 
O.T.C. Publications: 4th, 5th and 6th edi- 
tions Terrell on Patents; Notes on Military 
any ease Address : Chhaji Bagh Patna, 


THAKORRAM KartiraM, Diwan BAHADUR, 


‘came Chairman, 


the triennium 1028-31. 


Tt 


T 


B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
b,16 April 1868. m. Ratangavri, d. of Keshavrai 
Amritral, Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be- 
Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17; and again in 1928 for 
Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Raichand 
Deepchand Girls’ School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., 1930—33 ; District Scout Commissioner, 
Surat since 1922 and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive. Appointed a member of the Pratt 
Committee: and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 
1927-28. Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry. 1931. Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898; and President of the Home 
for Destitute children since 1921; Committce 
‘of Local Scout Association admitted as an 
pect Q. 8. 1933. Address ; Athwa Lines, 
urat. 


HAKUR, Rao Banapur Kasuinata Kesuav’ 
1.8.0.; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; & 15 Feb. 1860. 
and Jubbulpore H. 8,; Muir Oentra) Coll., 
Allahabad. <Addresa: Nagpur. 


HULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, RANA SiR SHEORA - 
SINGH BAHADUR OF EKuasurGaon, K.O.LE., | 


Ral Bareli District. 5. 1865. m. 1st d. of 


Babu, Amarjit Singh, y. 6. of the Raja of | 


Edue.: Saugor . 
 TONK, H. H. Sam-UD-DAULA, WAZIE-UL-MULK, 
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Majhouli; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh ; 
a Raja of Kundwar; $rd_ d.of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Edue.: Govt. H. 8.,. Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Era is current in India. 
Heir :Kunwar Lal Elma Natt Singh Bahadur. 
Address: Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 


TILLOO, K. B., DEWAN BAHADUR, Revenue 


Minister, comes of an ancient and distin- 
guished Deshasth Brahmin family which 
accompanied the Holkars from Khandesh. 
His family holdsa village 
iu Jagir in the State aud 
Inams in the States in 
Central India. 5b. 13th 
August 1881. Educ : at the 
Indore English Madarsa 
and Madras (Saidapet) 
College of Agriculture. 
Passed final Examination 





in 1903 standing first 
in the Presidency and 
winning Ist Prize in 


Agriculture. Joined State 

service in 1903, Assistant Settlement Officer 
(1908) Famine Secretary to the Government 
(1908-11), Settlement Officer (1928), Commis- 
sioner (Revenue) Malwa Division (1931, 
and Revenue Minister (1932). Represented 
the Holkar State on the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee (1924), was a member of the 
Committee appointed by His Highness to 
examine the Indore Land Revenue and 
Tenancy Bill, which was passed into Law in 
1931. He is a Member of the State Cabinet 
and the Cabinet Committee of Appeals. 
The titles of ‘“‘ Rao Saheb’’ and ‘“ Dewan 
Bahadur” were conferred on him by the 
British Government in 1930 and 1937 
respectively. He algo holds the State titles 
of ‘‘ Mashir Bahadur ’”’ and ‘* Dewan-i-Khas 
Bahadur,’”’ which were conferred on him by 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar in 1930 
and 1934 respectively. 


Address: Vishram, Tukoganj, Indore C. f, 


TODHUNTER, SIR OgaRes GrorGE, K.0.8.1. 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Historical Society 
6. 16 Feb.1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King's Coll., Cambridge, Members’ prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888: m. Alice, 
O.B.E., K.-i-H. @. of Captain 0. Losack, 93rd 
Highlanders. Served in I.C.8., Madras ; also 
conducted special inguiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. and C.1. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
UG. of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913; Secretary to Govt. of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue 
1916: Member of Executive Council, 1919-24, 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926: 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address: Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 


Nawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.M., &. 1879, 8. 
1930. State has area of 1,634,061 acres and 
population of 317,360. Address: Tonk 

jputana, - : 
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TOTTENHAM, Str GEORGE RICHARDFREDRRICK, 
Kt. (1987) C.I.E. (1930); Secretary, Army De- 
partment, Government of India. b. Nov. 18, 
1890, m. Haze] Joyce, 2nd d. of the late Major 
Gwynne, R. W. Fusirs. Educ: Harrow 
and New College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 
in 1914; served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst. Colilr. and Sub-Collr. and as Under 
and Dy. Secretary to Govt. till April 
1924; with Army Department of Govt. 
of India, as officer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1924 except 
for one year with Govt. of Madras as 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931-32. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, 8. W. 1. 


TRAVANCORE: HER HIGHNESS MAHARANI 
Setu PaRvaTI Bayr; 6. November 1896 ; 
Grand-niece of the late Maharaja, and mother 
of His Highness Sir Bala Rama Varma Sri 
Chitra Trunal, Maharaja 

of Travancore; m. 1907— 

Ravi Varma, Kochu Koil 

Tampuran, B.A., F.M.U.; 

two sons and one daughter ; 

Edue.: privately ; Interes- 

tedin movements calculated 

to promote Fine Arts and 
ge. Social Reform; presided 
» Ss over the All-India Women’s 

_: . mM Conference on Educational 

a 1 SRB «and Social Reform at Cal- 

cutta, 1929, and at Trivan- 

drum, 1936; has travelled extensively in 

India, England and Europe; Recreation: 

music, House decoration; Address; Kaudiar 

Palace, Trivandrum, 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sours Inpia, 
BISHOP in, RT. REV. EB. A. L. MOORE, M.A. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
acta ere 1804-96; Missionary of the 
C.M.S. in S. India from November 1896; C.M. 
8. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.8. 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903; Chairman, 
C.M.S8., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1921: 

~ Consecrated Bishon on 24th Feb. 1925. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 


TRENCH, WILLIAM LAUNCELOT CROSBIR, B.A.I. 
(Dublin), M. Inst. C.E., L.S.E., Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D. 6. 22nd July 1881, m. Margaret 
Zephanie Huddleston. (died, October 30, 
1934), Edue.: at Leys School and Dublin 
University, Indian Service: of Engineers. 
rae : Chief Engincer in Sind, Karachi 
(Sind). 





TREVOR, CHARLES GERALD, C.1.E. (1988); 


Inspector-General of Forests. 6. 28th Dec. 
1882. m. Enid Carroll Beadon. Educ. : 
Wellington College, R.I.E.C., Coopers Hill. 
Asstt. Conservator of Forests Punjab, 1908; 
Conservator of Forests, United Province, 
1920; Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931; Inspector-General of Forests, 1933, 
Publications: Practical Forest Management. 
Address: Forest Research Institute, Dehra 
Dun. 


TRIPURA: H. Hf. MAHARAJA MANIKYA SIR 
Birr BikRAM KISHORE DEB BARMAN BAHADDR, 
K.C:8.1., Maharaja of. 6. 19th August 1908; 


succeeded, 18th August 1923, invested with | 


pavers 19th August 1927; mm. daughter of the 
te Maharaja of Balrampur and on her demise 
Inarried the eldest daughter of H. H. Maharaja | 
of Panna. Address: Agartala, Tripura. 


TURNER, CHARLES WILLIAM ALDIS, B.A., 0.8.1. 


(1938), C.I.E, (1928), I.0.8., Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay. 6. July 80, 1879. Edue: 
King Edward VI School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford. m. in 1980 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtained divorce 


In 1930; 1 daughter. Appointed Asst. Col- 


lector, Bom. Presidency, in 1908; Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dist., 1909-10 ; Under-Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Finance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912-15; Cantonment Magte., 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919; Collector, Ahmed- 
nagar, 1919-21; Personal Asst. to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis- 
sion, 1923-24; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924; Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929; and Secretarry. 
Political Department and Reforms Office, 
in addition, 1980. Ch. Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1983. Address: 


Secretariat, Bombay. 
TWISS, Masor-GENERAL WILLIAM LOUIS., 


OBERKIROH, C.B. (1980); C.B.E. (1919) 3 
M. C, (1915); Commander Burma, (Inde- 
ndent) District b, 18th Jan. 1879. m, 
ora Muriel, d. of J. E. Wakefield, J.P. 1915, 
(died 1929) ; Isabel Vivien, d. of T. C. Drake, 
Esq.(1932). Edue: Bedford School, 1890-96, 
R.M.C., Sandhurst, 1896-1897. First Com- 
mission, Jan. 1898; Joined Indian Army, 
1899; Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in 
despatches; Tibet Expedition. 1903-04 
(Medal); Great War, served in France from 
1014-17, C.B.E., M.C., Brevt.—Lieut.—Col., 
1917; Legion of Honour (French); Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times; appointed Sth Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901 ; commanded 2-9th Gurkha Rifles, 
1921-28; appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930; appointed Colonel 5/1st Punjab 
Regiment, 1932; Staff College, Camberley, 
1906-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908-12; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 
1918-14; General Staff, France, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1917-19 (Director of Military hg kesh 
Genera] Staff, War Office, 1919-21; Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarter, 
India, 1923-24; Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Army Headquarters, India, 1924-27, . 
Commander, Jullundur Brigade Area, 1927, . 
1981; Offg. Commander, Lahore District, — 
1981; Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters, India, 1982. Promoted Major-General, 
April 1929. Fellow of Royal Geographica, 
Society, Founder Member, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House); 
Founder Member and Vice-President of 
Himalayan Club; Bronze Medal of Royal 
Humane Society (1930); Officer of Norwegian - 
Military Order of St. Olaf. (1909); Member 
of American Military Order of teh Dragon 
(1901), Address: Maymyo, Burma, 


TYABJI, Husarx Bapruppim, M.A. i acai 


LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
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Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge. Retired. 
6. 11th October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally £duc.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School. and College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 


- the Bombay High Court. Address ; Marzbana- 


: 


b J 


bad, Andheri. 


YLDEN-PatTenson, ARTHUR ERIO,> 
Member, Railway Board. 6 15th Nov. 1888- 
m. Dorothy Margaret McIver. Educ: ‘‘ Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept. of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G. I. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924; officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Trafic Manager; in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer; in 1929 he went on 
‘deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 1980 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent. Appointed Member, Railway Board, 
in} November 1934. Addrress: Railway 


- Board, Delhi and Simla. 


YYMMS, FREDERICK, M.C. (1916); Chevalier, 


Ordre de la Courenne (1917); Belgian 
Croix de Guerre (1917) ;, C.T.E. (1935) ; Fellow 
of the Roya] Aeronautical Society; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b. 4th August 1889. 
Home Civil Service; South Lancashire 
Regiment; Royal Flying Ped and Reyal 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919, Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Route, 1927; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928; Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publications ;: 
Part author ‘ Commercial Air Transport,”’ 
1926; ‘* Flying for Air Survey Photography ”, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 


UJJAL Sinau, SArpDAR, M.A. (Punjab), 


Landlord and Millowner. 0. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Educ: Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
‘has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921; member. of 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee: Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925; elected member, Punjab Legis. 
Council; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committeee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjab 
‘Compulsory Primary Education Committee; 
_Presided over non-Government. Schools 
Conference,:"Punjab, 1928; was selected 


. Conference. 


UMAR Hayat KHAN TIWANA, 
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_ delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 >- 


served on Federal Structure Committee; 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the RB. T, 
Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Political Conference, 1982; was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1932; 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conierence, 1933. 
Address: Mianchanu, Punjab. 


THE Hon. 
AL’ HaJ MaAJson-GENERAL NAWAB RANA 
MALIK, Sir, G.B.E., K.C.1.E., C.B.E., M.V.0O., 
Member, Council of State. Member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India, 
1929-34 and Deputy London Herald, Delhi 
Durbar, Landlord. 0, 1874. Son and Heir: 
Nawabzada Captain Malik Khizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana, O.B.E. Educ: Atchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore; was given Hon., 
Commission in 18th K.G.0., attended King 
Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi; 
served in Somaliland ; joined Tibet Expedi- 
tion; Imperial Attache to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; (mentioned in despatcties) 
Mons. Star 1914; Member Provincial 
Recruiting Board; represented Punjab, 
Delhi War Conference in 1918, served in the 
8rd Kabul War (mentioned in despatches) 
made Colonel; Member, Esher Committee 
1920; has been President of the National 
Horse Brecding and Show Society of India. 
A. D. C. (Hon. for life) to H. M. the King- 
Emperor (1980); attended Silver Jubilee 
function in London (1934). Address: 


Kaira, 
Dist. Shahpur, Punjab. 


USMAN, Tne Hon. Stik Manomen, K.C.I.E. 


(1933) B.A., b. 1884 m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. Pres. Magte., . 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
1921-34 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Anna Malai Universities, May to August 
1934 ; Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll. 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25: gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924); 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924-25; Member, Executive Council 1925-34; 
President, Madras Children’s Aid Society 
1926-28; President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928; Chairman, 
H. R. H. The Frince ot Wales’ Children’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras, 1925; . 
President, Mahomedan Educational Assocla- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1920; 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-Hind Second 
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Olass, 1923. Knighted, 1928 ; K.C.I.E. (1938). 


Officiating Governor of Madras, May-August 


1934. Address : Teynampet Gardens, 


‘Teynampet, Madras. 


VACHHA, JAMSHEDJI BEJANJI, Khan Bahadur, 


VAZIFDAR, 


Vv 


Vv 


- Laxmi 


B.A., B.So., C.I.E., Commissioner of Income 


Tax, Bombay Presidency. b. 26th May 1879. m. | 


Roshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ: 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. Officiated as Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Finance Dept., and 
Member, Central Board of Revenue in 1932, 


Income Tax Manual. Address: 
Mansion, Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 


SOHRAB SHAPOOR, M.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), M.R.C.8. (Eng.), Lrzut-CoLnongL, 
I.M.S, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. b. 


1st August 1883. m.to Mary Hormusji Wadia. | 


Educ: Grant Medical College, Bombay ; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Entered 
I. M. 8S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German, E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persiaand Mesopotamia. Appointed 


ee | 


Physician and - 


{ 


| 


| 


Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College | 


in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address: 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


ELINKER, SHRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certificate of Honour, Council of 


Society of Lincoln’s Inn; 
Trinity, (1009). 6. 12th April. 1868. m, to 
Prabhavatibai, @. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Uxecutive Ener., Bombay. 
Edue.: St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay in 
January 1893; called to the Barin June 1909. 


Legal : 
Education, Trinity (190@); of the Honourable — 
Bar-at-Law, | 


| 





In prominent practice in the Hizh Court at | 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. ; 
One of the Commissioners appointed under , 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in | 


Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
casee, 1919; President. Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
since 1933. Secry., P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908. Publications: Law of Gaming 


and Wagering and the Law of Compulsory . 
Land Acqutsition and Compensation. Address : ' 


Ratan House, 425, Lamington Road (South), 
Bombay. 


ENKATA, Reppr, Sir KurMa, Kt., B.A., 
Chef Minister, Madras; 06. 1875. m. R. 
Kantamma, Edue.: Arts College, 
Rajah-mundry, Madras Christian College, 
and Madras Law College. Led the non- 
Brahmin deputation to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms in 191€; Member of the Imperial 


VENKATASUBBA RAO, THE Hon. 
_ Madras. 0. 
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Legislative Council, 1920; Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Industries to the Madras Govern- 
Ment, 1920-23 ; Member of the Madras Legis- 
lative Council 1920-26 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University, 1924-26; Member 
of the Syndicate of the Andhra University, 
1924-26; appointed Indian Delegate to the 
Teague Assembly at Geneva, 1928, and 
Agent to the Government of India in 8. Africa, 
1929-32; Member of Executive Council of the 
Governor of Madras, 1934. Ag. Governor of 
Madras, 1936. Address : Secretariat, Madras, 


VENKATAPATHY Naipu G., Rao BAHADUR 
1033, 1934 and 1936, Publications: The Bombay : 
Banoo | 

: | 


(1923). Edue: Madras Christian College. 
Travelled in Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Ituly, etc. Possesses good knowledge of 
Municipal and other organi- 
sations in Western coun- 
tries. Elected Municipal 
Councillor of Madras Cor- 
poration 1919-26. Was Pat- 
ron of Boy-Scouts Associa- 
tion, The Madras Aryan 
Club, Poor. School Society 
and Triplicane Annandan 
Samajam. Vice-President. of 
Temperance Association, 
Naidu Sangham Depressed 
Class Mission Society, 
Thelaga Association and Santhome Dispen- 
sary. Committee member of the Countess 
Dufferin Fund, Society for the Protection of 
Children and Pasteur Institute. Worked 
on the committees of the Boy-Scouts Associa- 
tion, The Mohommedan Female Aid Charity 
Fund, Discharged ‘Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
Madras Radio Club, South Indian Health and 
Welfare Association, The Madras Social 
Service League, Edward VII Memorial 
Tuberculosis Institute, The Agri- Horticultural. 
Society, The Pinjarapole, The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and The 
School of Athletic Association, For some 
time Moral Lecturer for Hindu convicts in, 





‘Madras Penitentiary. Was the trustee of 


the Victorian Public Hall. Member of 
the Madras Andhra Sabha, Suguna Vilas. 
Sabha, Madras Race Club, South Indian. 
Athletic Association and Southern: India 
Chamber of Commerce. Member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club from 1913. Addrese : 
** Henover House,” Harleys Road, Kilpauk,, 
Madras. 

Mr, 
Justice M., B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, 
18th July 1878. Hdue.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was. 
enrolled, High Court Vakil in 1903; Practise& 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on- 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election, 
Commigsioner, 1921-22; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17th Nov. 1921; Officiating 
Chief Justice, Madras High Court, 27th July 
to 29th September 1935. Delivered Convo- 
cation address, the Andhara University, 
December 1933; appointed Member, Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 30th September 
1985; President, Annadana Samajam, The 


TOLO 


Madras Seva Sadan, and Dist. Scout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address: Spur Tank Houses, Spur Tank 
Road, Egmore, P. 0, Madras, 


VIEIRA DE CAstRO, Most Rev, THEOTONIUS 
MANORL Ripeino, D.D., D.C.L.; B.C. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929; 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929. b. Oporto, 1859. E 


duc. ; 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address; Nova Goa. 


VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, Diwan Bauna- 
DUB Sir T., K.B.E. (1926); Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929 to 1085 6. August 1875. Educ: 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined Provincial 
Service, 1898; Revenue Officer, Madras Cor- 
poration, from 1912 to 1917; Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918; Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-32; 
Collector and District Magistrate, 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26; Director of Industries, 
1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926 ; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29. 
Address: Simla. 


VIRA-VALA, DARBAR SHRI, Dewan Rajkot 
State since October 1981. b. 8629 
~~ January, 1888. FEduc.:at Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajkumar College; 
Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur; Manager, 
Lathi State; Dewan, Porbandar State; 
Dewan, Junagadh State; District Deputy 
Political Agent, Rewa Kantha up to Ist April 
1927;  Huzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
up to October 1931. Address: Bagasra, 
Kathiawar. 


VISVESVARAYA, Sir MOKsHAGUNDAM, 
K.C.1LE., LL.D., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysorc. 0. 15th Sept. 1861. Sdue.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and OColl.of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service, 1908, Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt. of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
cla 1924; Chairman, Indian Economic 
quiry Committe> (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publications : ‘‘ Recon- 
structing India” (P.8. King & Son. Ltd., 
London). and ‘* Planned econ) for India” 
Got Bangalore Press, Bangalore. Address : 
plands, High Ground, Bangalore ; also 46F. 
Warden Road, Bombay. 


WADIA, ARDESHIE RUrrONsI, B. A. (Bom. 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Director of Public 
Instruction, Mysore (1937). Professor oi 


WADIA, Siz Cusrow N., Kt 


WADIA, 
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Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India. 0, 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Homejl Postwalla. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and _ Political 
Science (with distinction); at Fitz William Hall, 
Cambridge for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914; Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of bape sek Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
rity,1927-80 ; Offg. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1980-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 1926; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 19381. President, 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932, President, Mysore Secon- 
dary Education League, 1933; President, 
Cochin Teachers’ Conference, 1935. Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board since April 
1032. Publications > The Ethics of Feminism; 
A text Book of Civics; A Handbook of Moral 
Instruction for Teachers; Civilisation as a 
Co-operative Adventure (The Principal Miller 
Lectures in the University of Madras 1932) ; 
‘* Pragmatic Idealism in Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy ’’ (Library of Philosophy Series). 
Articles in Mind, Philosophical Review 
Monist, International Journal of Ethics. The 
Journal of Philosophical Studies, The Philo- 
sophical Quarterly. The Aryan Path. Edited 
the Mysore University Magazine, 1928-30. 
Address > The University, Mysore. 


WADTA, BoMANJ] JaNSETII, the Hon. Mr. 


Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law. Judge, Bombay High Court. 
b. 4 Aug. 1881, m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perin Nowroji Chinoy 
of Secunderabad. Educ.: St. Xavier’s Collex , 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, sone 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from Sth June 1928, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
lst Feb. to October 19380. Additional Judge, 
1930-31; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931. Syndic, Univ. of 
Bombay, Address: 37, New Marine Lines, 
Bombay, 


; ee: (1919), 
Millowner. b. 1869. Educ: King’s Coll., 
London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
1918). Address: Pedder Honfe, Cumballa 
ili, Bombay. 


JAMSETJI ARDASEER, J.P., 1900, 
Merchant. 6. Slst Oct. 1857. Educ. : Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll. and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of London ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about five years; in 1900 was elected a 
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member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission which met in Simla; in 1917 
was selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies arising out of the 
mposition of super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
the cotton industrial review for the City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1905. Publications: Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economic subjects; published two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints. 
Address: Wilderness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


WADTA, SIR NUSSERWANJI NOWROSJEE, K.B.E., 
C.1E., M.ILM.E., M.1.8t.E., J.P., F.C.P.S. 
(Hon.), Millowner. b. 30th May 1873. m. 
Evylene Clara Powell. Educ.;: St. Xavier's 
College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, 1911 and 1925. Address; 
Strachey House, Pedder Road, Bombay. 


WADIA, Pestonst ARDESHER, M. A.. Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson Collcge, 
Bombay. 6. 16th Dec. 1878. Edue.: Elyhin- 
stone College, Bombay. Publications: The 
Philosophers and the French Revolvtion: 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theoaophyv: 
The Wealth of India; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. .iddress: Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WALI MAHOMED HOSSANALLY, KHAN 

BaHADvR, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University: was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years; member 
and Chairman, Municipal and District: School 
Board, Karachi; served as first President 
Shahi Jirgah, Jacobabad, for about 8 years: 
.was President, Mulala Schools Committee; 
member, War League; Secretary, Sind Maho- 
medan Association; member, D. J. Sind 
College Board; has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board; for about 17 years. 
Retired Deputy Collector; is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1915; Landed 
Proprietor; was President of Educational 
Conference, 1931. b. 5th Dec. 1860. Widower. 
' Educ.: Elphinstone College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Served Govt. in 
various departments for 83 years; retired in 
1915. Address: Barkat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 


WALKER, GroraE Louis, Govt. Solicitor and 

Public Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, 0. 25 September, 1879, m. to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, ¢. of Col. B.S. Porter, 
‘Dy. Lieutenant for County of Lancester. 
jEduc: Liverpool Collece, War Service, 
jFrance and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1914 to 
Navember 1919, promoted  Lieut.-Col. 
“R.A, Retired, 1921. Partner, Messrs, Little 
-andsCo. Address: Byculla Club. 


“'W Hasan, Stx SAryip, Kt., B.A., LL.B. 
bis : Government High School, Balia; 
Muir. Central College, Allahabad; M, A. 0. 
College, Aligarh. Joined the Lucknow Bar 
‘in 1903; S2cvetary, All-India Moslem League 


IOIL 


from 1912-19; was instrumental in bringing 
about Hindu-Moslem Pact of 1916; appointed 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh e 1920, 
and Chief Judge of Oudh, February 1930-34; 
retired In 1934; joined as Advocate, Alla- 
habad High Court Bar, 1935. Address: 
38, Canning Road, Allahabad, 


WEBB, Sir Monracu DE PoMEROY, Kt. (1921), 


C.I.E., C.B.E., Member of Council of the East 
India Association; Vice-President, Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Chairman, Daily Gazette Press Ltd., Karachi, . 
b. Clifton, 1869. m. 1908 Catherine Frances 
(whom he_ divorced), Educ.; Privately. 
Member of Indian Fiscal Committee, 1921-22; 
late member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and late Chairman, Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce. Publications : Britain 
Victorious!; India and The an hig 
Britain's Dilemma; Around the . World, 
India’s P ight, ete. Address: Karachi. 


WEIR, LIEUT..COLONEL JAMES LESLIE ROSE, 


C.I.E. (1933); Agent to (overnor-General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda. 6. 20th Jan. 1883. m. Thyra Letitia 
Alexandra Sommers. Educ.: Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904; joined 
Politica] Department, 1908; has been H.1B.M’.s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz; Resident 
in Kashmir; Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan, and Resident at Baroda, 
Address : The Residency, Baroda. 


WESTOOTT, Rr. Rev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 


of. 


WHEELER, THOMAS SHERLOCK, Ph. D. (Lond.), 


B.So. (Lond.); F.1.C., F.R.C.S0.1., F. Inst. P., 
M.I. Chem. Eng., J.P., Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. b. 30th April 1899. m.Una 
Brigid, d. of the late John Sherlock, B.A. 
Educ : O'Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
one of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in rganic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Publications : about 70 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text- 
books (part author), ‘‘ Svstematic Organic 
Chemietry ”’ and ** Physico - chemical 
Methods.” Also translations into English 
of two German text-books. Address: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 


WHITTAKER, BAEe Captain, late R.E 


ys 
B.8e., A.B.C.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.TI. 
ech.E., A.M.IE.E., M.8oc. Ing. Civ. de 
France., M. cf Council Jun. Inst. Eng,, 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering te 
Lahore. 6. 23rd Feb. 1879. m.d. of Jo 
Siddall. Educ: Bury and Royal College of 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley & Co.,, 
Engineers, Bury; Jackson Bros., Bolton ; 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof. John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London; University Lecturer in 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng.), College, 


IoIz. 


South Kensington; Head of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Technical Inst. ; BR. E.Vols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914; Joined regular Army, 
December 1914; Comm. March 1915; with 
the 13th Corps in France 1916-19. Joined 
resent Indian appointment, March 1923. 
blications : Papers on Hydro-flectric Work, 
ub. ILM.E. & JIE. Address : The 
aclagan Engineering College, Lahore, 


WHITWORTH, CHARLES STANLEY, C.I.E. 
(1927). Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department), 0. 
14th June 1880. m. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932. Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14; service lent to G.I. P. Railway, 1914-17; 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20; Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925; 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33; 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta; 
Oriental Club, London, 


WILBERFORCE-BELL, THE HON’BLE LIEUT- 
CoLonFi, Hanronp, C.LE., Foreign and 
Political Department, Government of India ; 
Agent to the Governor-Gencral, Punjab 

"States, b. 17th Nov. 1885. m. Margaret, d, of 
late Capt. Michacl Festing, formerly of the 
20th Regiment (The Lancashire Fusiliers). 
Educ: Ellesmere College, Shropshire, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford; azetted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1905; transferred 
to Indian Army,1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909; returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
fo France and India; was Asst. Mil. Secretary 
to Commander-in-Chief in India, 1918-19 ; 
has served in Political Department in Westera 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan; 
was Dy. Political Secretary to Government of 
India, 1928-1930; and Ag.Political Secretary to 
Government of India in 1930. First Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Deccan States 
and Resident at Kolhapur, 1933-34. Pub- 
ications: “The History of Kathiawar’” ; 
“Some Translations from the Marathi Poets” 
“A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language’; ‘‘ War Vignettes ;” and other 
monographsand articles in various periodicals, 
Address: The Residency, Lahore, Punjab. 


WILES, Givpert, M.A.  (Cantab.), C.LE. 
(1026); C.S.I. (1931): Chairman, Bombay 
ort Trust, b. 25th March 1880. m. 
Winifred Mary Pryor. Fduc.: Perse School 
and 8S, Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined I.C.S, 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910; 
Asst. Collr. and Collector, 1916-17; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Secy. 
General Department, 1928; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, Scpt. 1933; President, Indian 
Tariff Board, September 1934 ; Officer, Order 
of St. John,and Asstt. Commissioner St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, No. 3 District, India. 
Address: ‘North End,’’ Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


WILKINSON, 
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WILKINSON, HeoTor Russert, B.A., C.LE, 


(1927) ; I.C.S., 6. March 11, 1888. m. 
Theodora Daintree. Educ. Clifton and 
Queen’s Collegc, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27. Secretary, Education 
Department, Government of Bengal, 1931-35. 
Address ; United Service Club, Calcutta. 


SYDNEY ARTHUR, M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), L.2.C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. 
(isver pool, Uni.) ; Medical Officer, B. B. & 
C. 1. Rly. Co., Ajmer. b. 17th March 1886. m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Zduc.: 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas’ Hespital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., Ajmer-Merwara; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications: “A 
repens Survey of Ajmer City 1930 ’’. Address: 
jmer, 


WILLIAMS, GrorGr BRranssy, M. Inst. C. E., 


M. 1. Mech. E., M. Cons. E., F. R. San. I., 
¥.R.G.S., F. R. Metsoc., Member of Council, 
Institution of Engineers (India), late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and seme. b. 7th April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, d.of KE. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Zduc.: Clifton, Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres. Inst. 
C.E., 1891; Asst. on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Resi- 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served 8S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways; Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. KR. Strachan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonal 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
wotks . Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications: Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions); Practica? 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, R, E. Journal, 1909, “ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, ‘“‘Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“XIXth Century’”’ February 1928; 
Rainfall, Off, How and Storage in the Central 
Provinces ; Min. Proc. Inst. ©. E., 1931; The 
Rainfall of Assam, Journal, Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society, 1932; The Economics of 
Water Pumping, ‘* Engineer,” 1938; The 
Flow of Water, 1934; Single Arch Masonry 
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Dams, ‘* kngineer , 1935. 
Killay House, Cooden, Bexhillon-Sea; Old | 
Court House Street, Calcutta; and United 
Service Club, Calcutta, 


WILLIAMS, Capt. HRRDERT ARMSTRONG, 
D.S8.0., LMS. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907. b. 11th Feb. 


1875. Address; Gencral Hospital, Rangoon. 
WILLIAMSON, Sin Honrack, Kr. (1934): 
C.1.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919); Director, 


Intelligence Bureau, Government of Indi». 
b. July 16, 1880. m. Joan Emma Deran 
Holtz. Educ: Cheltenham College. Joined 
Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900; 
Superintendent, 1913; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928; Director, IntcHigence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt. of India, 190381. 
Address: New Delhi and Simla. 


WILLMOT, Roger Bourton, H. M. Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. 6. 16th Oct. 1892. 
Educ.: Berkhamsted. In business in London, 
1911-1915. Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915; transferred to Army with, 
a commission in RK. G. A. (S.R.) in July | 
1916; in Government servico in London, 
1920-1924. Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta, | 


WINGATE, Ronatp EveLYN Lesueg, CLE, 
B.A., 1.C.8., Offg. Political Secretary, Govern- : 
ment of India. 0b. 30th Septr. 1889. due, : i 
at Bradfield and Balliol College, Oxford. | 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the: 
Punjab as Asst. Cotmissioner; transferred | 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916; special’ 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, , 
1917; special duty under Civil Commissioncr ; 


. Cambridge. 


IOT3 


Address :; WOODHEAD, Sir Joun (ACKROYD), TRE HON. 


K.C.8.7. (1084); C.L1. (1931); ‘Finance: 
Member, Government of Bengal. b. 10th Juno 
1881. m. Alice Mary Wadsworth. Edue.: 
Bradford Grammar school, Clare College, 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
singh; Sub-Divisional Officer, Hailakandi, 
1906-07; Joint Magte., Chittagong, 1908-09; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1909-10; Magistrate 
and Collector, laridpur, 1911-15; Magistrate 
and Collector, Myimensingh, 1916-17; Addl, 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18; Iirst Land Acquisle 
tion Collector, Caleutta Improvement ‘Trust, 
1918-24; Otfg. Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1924; Iinancial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1024-27; Joint Seerctary, 
Commerce Department, Govt. of India, 
1927-28; Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1928-32; Officiating 
Commerce Membcr, Government of Indfa, 
1931; Represented Government of India on 
Burma Round Table Conference; Finance 
Member, Government of LBengal, 1932; 
Ag. (Governor of Bengal, 1934. cddrese : 
Writer's Buildings, Calcutta. 


WRIGHT, Sir WILLIAM OWEN, Kt., O.B.E., 


V.D., Director, Parry & Co. Ltd., Madras; 0. 
11 August 1882; a2. Barbara, d. of the late F, 
Mullaly, Madras Police. Jfdue,: St. Paul's 
School, London; President, Local Board, 
Imperial Bank of India; Chairman, Madras 
Tetephone Co., Director, Hercules Insurance 
(‘o., and Various Other Companics; Chairman, 
Madras Chamber ot Commerce, 1933. Address : 
Bens Garden, Adyar, Madras, 


YAIN, THe HON, Sin Lee At. K-i-H., Bar-at- 


aw, M. L.C., Wx-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. 0, April 1874, Hduc.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge, Address: Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


of Occupied Territorics, Mesopotamia, 1917; i ZAFRULLA KHAN, CHAUDHURE SIR MUHAM- 


Political Agent and H. M.’s Consul at Maskat, | 
1919; special assistant to Resident in Kash. 
mir, 1921; Political Agent and If. M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor-General in Rajputana, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
Agent and Deputy Commissioncr, Quetta- 
Pishin, 1928; Political Agent, Sibi, 1931; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 


1932; Officiating Secretary, October 1932. 
Address: Government of India, Delhi and 
Sina, 


INTERBOTHAM, Sik GEOFFREY LEONARD, 
Kt, (1986), B.A. (Cantab.), Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs, Wallace & Co. 5. 7th Oct. 1880. m. 
Hilda, youngest d. of D. Norton, O.S.I. Educ. : , 
Malvern and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. 
Business in India since 1912; apptd. Consul! 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926; Member, Legisla- | 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, ' 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934. President, Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929. Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 


i 


MAD, K.C.S.L. (1037); KT., BLA. (Honours), 
Punjab, LL. (Honyurs), London; Barrister- 
at-Law (Linucoln’s Jun); Member of the Gover- 
nor General’s Executive Council (Depts. of 
Commerce and Railways), &. 6th Feb, 1898, 
m, Badrun Nista Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. 5. A. Khan, J.C.5. (Bihar and 
Orisea), due. : at Government College, Lahore, 
King’s College, and Lincoln's Inn, London; 
Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 1914-16; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1016-35; Jditor, 
* Indian Cases,” 1916-32; Law Lecturer, 
University Law College, Lahore, 1019-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 1026-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial eforms Com- 
mittee; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 1980, 1931 and 1932; Member, 
Consultative Committee, 1932; Delegate to 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament on 
Indian Reforms, 1933; President, All-India | 
Muslim League, 1931; Crown Counsel, 
Delhi Conspiracy .Case, March 1931 to June 
1932, Member of the Governor-Gencral’s 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications, 
“ Indian Cases’; the Criminal Law Journal 


of India; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulings, 


and YT ifteen Years’ 
Delhi or Simla, 


Vol. IV; 


Digest, 
Address : | . 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOMBAY 


By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


CCORDING to the preface, this book is 
“only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “made for the 

benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.”’ 

He deals with the early history of the Island; 
why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it; with reclamation from 
the early British days to modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before); and with 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions. 

* x i 


“Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India.’’- The Statesman. 


The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 


Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 


Obdtainable from: 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD. 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 
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NDIA: His ExXxcELLENcy 
VicTOR ALEXANDER JOHN 
Hopet, Marquess of Lin- 

lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I., G.M. 
LE., O.B.E.,D.L.,T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India 
Born : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of 1st Marquess and Hon. 
Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 
of 4th Lord Ventry. 
Succeeded father 1908. 
_ Married : 1911, Doreen Maud, 
2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F, Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Ear] 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 
Educated : Eton. 
Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 
1703; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 
1809; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 
1814; Lord Lieutenant of West 
Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd.; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded rst 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1922-24; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural produce, 
1923; Chairman, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman, Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 
1936. 

Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal Lodge, 
Simla. 

Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite, Esq., C.I.E. 

Military Secretary : Lt.-Col. H. H. Stable. 

Surgeon ; Lt.-Colonel H. H. Elliot, M.B.E., M.C., I.M.S. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

H.E, General Sir Rosert A. Cassets, G.C.B., C.S.1I., D.S.O., 
(Commander-in-Chief in India). 

The Hon’ble Sir N. N. Sircar, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (Law). 

The Hon’ble Sir James Grice, K.C.B., (Finance). 

The Hon’ble Sir HENRY Cratk, Bart., K.C.S.1., (Home). 

The Hon'ble Kunwar Sir JacpisH Prasap, Kt., C.S.I., C.1LE., 
O.B.E., (Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri Sir ZaAFRULLAH KHAN, Kt., (Railway and 


Commerce). 
The Hon’ble Sir Tuomas Stewart, (Industries and Labour). 
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SSAM: H 1 8 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
ROBERT NIEL_ REID, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., I.CS., 
Governor of Assam. 
Born: 15th July, 
1883. 
Educated: Malvern 


and Brasenose  Coll., 
Oxford, I.C.S. 1906. 


Married: Amy Helen 
Disney, 1909. 

Arrived in India 1907, 
, Assistant Magistrate 
Bengal; Under-Secretary, rg11-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19 ; 
Magistrate and Collector 1920-27 ; Secretary Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28; Commissioner, 
Rajshahi Division, 1930; Offg. Secretary 1930-31 ; 
Member of Executive Council Bengal, 1934-37. 

Assumed charged as Governor of Assam, 4th March 1937. 

Recreations : Golf and Polo. 

Address: Government House, Shillong. 

Military Secretary: Major F, A. ESSE. 

MINISTERS, 

Hon’ble MAULAVI SAIYID StR MUHAMMAD SAADULLA, 
Kt., Cuter MINISTER, (Home, Finance and P.W.D.) 
Hon’ble SHAMS-UL-ULAMA MAuLANA ABU NASR MD. 

WAHEED, (Education.) © a | 
Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. NicHors-Roy, (Local Self- 
Government and Excise.) 
Hon’ble SRIJUT ROHINI KUMAR CHOWDHURY, (Revenue 
and Judicial.) 
Hon'ble MauLavi Mp. ALt HyDAR KHAN, (Agriculture 
and Industries.) 
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ENGAL: His’ Excst- 
LENCY THE RIGHT 

HON’ BLE SIR JOHN 
ANDERSON, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal. 


Born: 8th July, 1882. | 
Married: Christina (d.1920) 
3rd daughter of the late Andrew 


Mackenzie of Edinburgh. One 
Son and one Daughter. 


Educated : George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh and Leipzig Univer- 
sities. 

Entered the Colonial Office 
in 1905. Secretary of the 
Northern Nigeria Lands Com- 
mittee, 1909; Secretary of the 
West African Currency Com- 
mittee, 1911; Principal Clerk 
in the Office of Insurance Commissioners, 1912; Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Ministry of Shipping, 
1917-19; Additional Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
April 1919; Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919-22 ; Joint Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permancnt Under-Secretary 
of State at the Home Office, 1922 to 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal 1932. 
Address: Government House, Calcutta. 
Secretary: L. G. PINNELL, I.C.S, 
Milsttary Secretary; COLONEL R. B. Butrer, C.IE., C.B.E., M.C. 


MINISTERS, 

THE Hon’sLE Mr. A. K. Fazcur Hug, Cuter Minister, (Education). 

THE Hon’siE Mr. N. R. SAaRKErR, (Finance). 

Tue Hon’sLE KuwaJa Sir Nazim-up-Din, K.C.LE., (Home Department). 

THE Hon’sLeE Sir B. P. Sincu Roy, (Revenue). 

THe Hon’s_t—E NawasB Kuwaja HaBiBuLLtaAn Banapur oF Dacca, 
(Agriculture & Industries). : 

THE HONn’BLE MAHARAJA SRISCHANDRA NANDY, OF KASIMBAZAR, 
(Communications and Works). 

THE Hon’sLe Mr. H.S. Suprawarpy, (Commerce & Labour). 

THE Hon’BLE NawasB MusHarurFrF Hossain, KHAN BAHADUR (Judicial 
& Legislature). 

THE Hon’sLE Mr. Nausuer Aut, (Local Self-Government). 

THE HON’BLE Mr. P. D. Raixut, (Forest & Excise). | 

THE Hon’sre Mr. M. B. Mutuicx, (Co-operative Credit & Rural 
Indebtedness). 
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THAR: His Exce.- 
LENCY SIR MAURICE 
GARNIER Hallett, K.C.S.L,, 
C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor of 
Bihar. 


Born: 28th October 
1883. 


Educated: Winchester 
College and New College, 
Oxford. 


Married: G. C. M. 
Veasey. 


Appointed to  I.CS. 

1907; Under Secretary, Bihar and Orissa, 1913-15; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1915-20; Secretary, Local 
Self-Government Department, Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; 
Magistrate-Collector, 1925-29 ; Commissioner, 1929-30 ; 
Chief Secretary to Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
1930-32; Home Secretary, Government of India, 1932-36. 
Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar, March 1937. 





Address: Governor’s Camp, Bihar. 
Secretary: M.A. J. MAINWARING, C.L.E., I.C.S. 
Military Secretary: CAPTAIN D. G. WALKER. 


MINISTERS, 


Mr. MUHAMMAD YuNUS, CHIEF MINISTER—Home 
Affairs and Education. 


KumMAR Ajit PrAsAD SinGH Dero—Local Self 
Government. 


NAWAB ABDUL WAHAB KHAN—Finance and 
Commerce. 


BABU GURSAHAI LAL—Revenue and Development. 
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OMBAY: His 
EXCELLENCY THE 
RIGHT HON’RLE 

MICHAEL HERBERT RUDOLF 
KNATCHBULL, Lorn 
BRABOURNE, G.C.I.E., M.C., 
5th Baron, cr. 1880, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Born: 8th May 1895. 
Son of 4th Baron and 
Helena, daughter of late 
H. von Flesch-Brunningen, 
Imperial Councillor, Vienna. 

Succeeded his father in 
1933. | 

Married: 1919, Lady 
Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th Marquess of Sligo. 

Hew: S. Hon. Norton Ceci, MIcHAEL KNATCHBULL, 
Born: llth February, 1922. 

Educated: Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served 
European War, 1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.); M.P. 
(U) Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33; Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of State for India, 1932-33. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

Address: Government House, Bombay. 

Secretary (to the Governor): C. H. Bristow, B.A. (Cantab.), 
LCS. J.P: 

Military Secretary: - Lt.-Colonel C. G. Toocoop, D.S.O. 

Surgeon: CApTAIN P. I. Franks, I.M.S. 





MINISTERS. 


SIR DHANJISHAH COOPER, CHIEF MINISTER, (Home and 
General Department.) 

Mr. JAMNADAS M, MEHTA, (Revenue and Finance.) 

SIR SIDDAPPA T. KAmBui, (Education, Excise and 
Agriculture.) | 

Mr. HoosENALLY RAHIMTOOLA, (Local Self-Government.) 


ENTRAL £PRO- 
VINCES : H1:°:s 
EXCELLENCY SIR 

HypDE CLARENDON GOWAN, 
B.A. (Oxon.), K.C.S.I, 
C.LE.. V.Ds 1.0.5....5.P3 
Governor of Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. 

Born: 4th July 1878. 

Marned: Edna Gowan 
(nee Brown) 1905. 

Educated at Elstree School 
1889-92; Rugby School, 
1892-97; New College, 
Oxford, 1897-1901 ; Univer- 
sity College, London, Igor- 
02. 





Under Secretary to C. P. Government, 1904-08 ; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to November 1908, Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 1913-18 ; Financial Secretary 
to Government of C. P. 1918-1921 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur 1923-25; Financial Secretary to Government 1925-27; 
Chief Secretary, March 1927 ; Revenue and Finance Member, 
C. P. Government, July 1932. 


Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. 16th September, 
1933- 
Address: Government House, Nagpur. 


Military Secretary: Mr. A. M. Hoxmgs, I.P. 


MINISTERS, 


Mr. E. RAGHAVENDRA Rao, CHIEF MINISTER 
(Hom: Department.) 


Mr. S. H. A. Rizvi Finance, Local Sa Gosernnet and 
P.W. D. , 


Mr. B. G. KHAPARDE (Revenue and Education.) 
Mr. DHARMARAO BHUJANGRAO (Agriculture) — 
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ADRAS: His’ Excet- 
LENCY JOHN FRANCIS 
ASHLEY, LorD ERSKINE, 
G.C.1-E., Governor of Madras. 

Born: 26th April, 1895, 
eldest son of 12th earl of Mar 
and Kellie. 

Married: i919 Lady 
Marjorie Hetvey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q.v., four sons. 

Heir:  s. MASTER OF 
ERSKINE, q.v. 

Educated: Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut. R, of O. Scots Guards ;: 
late Lieut. Scots Guards, 
M.P. (U.) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924. Asst. Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (1st Lord of 
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Admiralty), 1920-21; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postmaster-General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 


ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 


Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 
Address: Government House, Madras. 

Secretary: Mr. D. H. Etwin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary: Mayor T, F. H. J. J. Kerry, O.B.E. 


Surgeon: Mayor D. P. Jounsronz, C.LE., O.B.E., R.A.M.C, 


(Retd.) 
| MINISTERS, 


THE Hon’BLtE Rar Bawapur Sir KurMa VENKATA REDD! 


NAYUDU, Cuie¥ MINISTER (Public, Revenue and L aw.) 


THE Hon’sLE Rao Bawapur A. T. PANNIRSELVAM (Home and 


Finance.) 
Tue Hon’BLeE Rao BaHapur M. C. Rajax (Development.) 


Tue Hon’sBLE KUMARARAJA MUTHIAH CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD 


(Local Self-Government.) 


THE Hon’sLe Mr. R. M. Patat (Education and Public Health.) 
Tue Hon’ste KHAN BAHADUR P. KHALIFULAH SAHIB BAHADUR 


(Public Works Department.) | 
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W. FRONTIER 

e PROVINCE: His 

EXCELLENCY SIR GEORGE 

CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.S.I., 

K.C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 

Governor of N. W. F. 
Province. 


Born: 23rd March, 
1888. 


Educated: Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 
I.C.S. 1911. 


Married: K. M. Adair. 


Political Department, Government of India since 1914. 
Served on N. W. Frontier 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British 
Legation, Kabul, 1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E-. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31, Home Member, Executive Council, 
N. W. Frontier Province. 





Assumed charge as Governor of N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, 3rd March 1937. 


Address: Government House, Peshawar. 


Secretary to Governor: Captain A. J. DRING. 


MINISTE 8S, 


NAWAB SIR SAHIBZADA ABDUL QaryuM Kuan, K.C.LE., 
CuIEF MINISTER, (Home Affairs.) 


Ral BAHADUR MEHRCHAND KHANNA, (Finance.) 


KHAN BAHADUR SADULLAH Kuan, (Agriculture.) 
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RISSA: His 

EXCELLENCY SIR 

JoHN AUSTEN HuvB- 

BACK, K.C.S.I., 1.C.S., M.A. 

(Cantab.), Governor of 
Orissa. 


Born: 27th February, 
1878. 


Marned: Bridget Alington 
Royds. 


Educated: Winchester and 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, 1910; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913; temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919; Director of 
Land Records, 1923; Offg. Commissioner, 1925; confirmed 
1928; Offg. Member, Board of Revenue, 1932; member, 
Governor’s Executive Council, B. & O. 1935. 
Assumed charge as first Governor of Orissa on Ist April 
1930. : 
Address: Government House, Puri. 
Secretary: J. S. Wilcock, Esq., I.C.5. 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Ministers : 
Capt. Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana Deo, Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Chief Minister (Law, Commerce & Finance.) 
Revenue & Education. 
Mr. M. G. Patnaik, 
Health, Local Self-Government & Public Works. 
Mr. Latifur Rahman. 
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UNJAB: His 
EXCELLENCY SIR 
HERBERT WILLIAM 
Emerson, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 
C.B.E., Governor of Punjab. 

Born: 1st June 1881. 

Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905; Manager, 
Bashahr State, I9QII-14;_ 
Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and _ Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1922; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1930-32. 


Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 
1933. 


Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp. 
Secretary: Lt.-Cot. R. T. Lawrence, C.I.E., M.C. 





_ MINISTERS, 


Sir SIKANDER Hyat Kuan, D.C.L., K.B.E., K.B., PREMIER, 
(Home Department.) 


SIR SUNDARSINGH MayituiA, C.I.E., S.B., (Revenue.) 
RAo BAHADUR CHAUDHRI CHHOTURAM, (Developmeni.) 
Mr. MANOHARLAL, (Finance.) — | 


NAWABZADA MAJoR KHIzAR HAYAT Kuan, O.B.E., (Public 
| - | Works.) 
Mian AppuL Haye, (Education.) 
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IND: His ExceLLENCY 
WJ Srr LANCELOT GRAHAM, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., L.CS., 
first Governor of Sind. 


Born: 18th April 
1880. 


Educated: St. Paul’s 
School, London and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. 


Marned: Olive 
Bertha Maurice. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1904; Assistant 
Collector, 1904; Assistant Judge, 1908; Assistant 
Legal Remembrancer, Bombay 1911 ; Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar, 1913; Joint Secretary, Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1921, Secretary, Legislative 
Department, 1924-1936. 





Assumed charge as Governor of Sind, 1st April 1936. 
Address: Government House, Karachi. 


Secretary, 
Mr. J. M. Corin, 1. C.5. 
Military Secretary. 
Capt. R. A, SHEBBEARE. 


MINISTERS, 


Str GHULAM HuSSAIN HIDAYATULLAH, K.C.S.I., CHIEF 
MINISTER, (Finance, Home, General, Political and 
‘Miscellaneous Deparimenis.) 

Muxnt GOBINDRAM PRITAMDAS, (Public Works 
Department.) 


Mir BANDEHALI Kuan Tapur, (Revenue Department.) 
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NITED PRO- 
VINCES: H1s 
EXCELLENCY SIR 

HARRY GRAHAM HAIG, 
K.C.S.1., C.LE., LCS., 
Governor of the United 
Provinces. 


Born: 13th April 1881. 


Marned: Violet May 
Deas, daughter of J. Deas, 
I.C.S. (retired). 


Educated: | Winchester 
and New Colleges, Oxford. 


Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905;  Under- 
Secretary to Government of 
U. P. 1910-12; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915- 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30; Home Member, Government of India, 
1930-34. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address: Governor’s Camp, U. P. 
Secretary: MR. J. C. Donatpson, M.C., LCS. 
Military Secretary: Major D, A. Brett, M.C., E.G.M. 





MINISTERS, 


THE NAWAB OF CHHATARI, Chief Minister, (Home Affairs.) 
Sir MunamMMaD YusurF, (Local Self-Govt. & Health.) 
Sir J.P. SRIVASTAVA, (Ftnance.) 

RaJA OF SALIMPUR, (Education.) 

MAHARAJKUMAR OF VIZIANAGRAM, (/ustice.) 

Raja OF TIRWA, (Industries & Communications.) 
RAJA MAHESHVARDAYAL SETH, (Revenue & Agriculture.) 
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KALKOT: Raya SuHrr- 

A MANT VIJAYSINH 

FATTESINH BHOSLE, RAJA 
SAHEB of Akalkot. 


Born: 13th December 1915. 


Education : Studied at 
Bishops High School, Poona. 
Passed the Diploma Examina- 
tion of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot; with distinction in 
English. Attended the Deccan 
College; Poona. Took adminis- 
trative training in Bangalore 
for a year and a half. 


Sport: Shooting, riding, 
tennis and motoring. 


Clubs: Western India Turf 
Club, Western India Automo- 
bile Association; Willingdon 
Club; and Cricket Club of India. 





Marriage in 1934 with Princess Kamala Devi of Gwalior who 
unfortunately expired in 1934. 


Area of State: 498 Square miles. 
Population : 92,605. | 

Income: Rs. 7,58,000, 

Capital: Akalkot. 

Judicial: Independent High Court. 


Educational: Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds; free secondary education 
to girls; scholarships and freeships in secondary eduction and also 
higher education; separate High School for girls has newly been 
opened. 


Local Self Government; There is a Municipality at Akalkot 
and Taluka Local Board. 


P. W.D. The new Water Works Scheme costing Rs. 10,25,000 
is now completed and has proved quite successful. 


Town Planning and removal of congestion in the town is going 
on rapidly. A development Scheme of town-extension has been 
under-taken. 


Dewan; Rao SAnzes V. B. PARuULEKAR, B.A. 


UNDH: SHRIMANT 
| BHAVANRAO SHRINI- 
WASRAO alias BALA- 
SAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI, 
‘the Raja of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a_ treaty 
Raja. His age is 69 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 
Hetr-Apparent; SHRI- 
MANT BHAGWANTRAO altas 
BAPUSAHEB is 18 years of 
age. He is the grandson of 
the Rajasaheb. 

Shrimant Rajasaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
26 members with a predominating popular element. A 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes one female 
member, 

By the Aundh State Act passed in1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
Minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Rajasaheb takes considerable interest 
in Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. He is utilizing the knowledge and experience 
gained from his recent visit to Europe in solving rural and 
agricultural problems. 





.< Shrimant Rajasaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
Es aen and-has edited Pictorial Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes, He also. takes great interest in physical culture 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
“Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India and abroad. | 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have Village Panchayats. 
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AHAWALPUR: Major Dr. 
B His HIGHNESS RUKN-UD- 
DAULA, NUS-RAT-I-JANG, 
SAIF-UD-DAULA, HAFIZUL-MULK 
MUKHLIS-UD-DAULA WA MuIN- 
uD-DauLA AL-Haj NAWAB SIR 
SADIQ MOHAMMAD KHAN SAHIB 
BAHADUR ABBASI V., L.L.D., 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., K.C.V.O., 
Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur. 


Born : in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated: in Aitchison 
Chiefs College, Lahore. Married: 
inig2r. Invested with full 
Ruling powers in 1924. A 
member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his Indian tour, | 
1921. Hon. Major in the 21st . ———s 
K.G.QO, Central India Horse. | 
Visited Europe and England 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 1932, 1933 and 
1935. Received by King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammadan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant 
of Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Heir: SAHIBZADA 
MOHAMMAD ABBAS KHAN Sanrisp BAHADUR. 

Area: 22,000 square miles. 
Population : 1,000,000. 
Revenue: Rs. 85 lakhs. 
Salute: 17 guns. 





CABINET. 
Prime Minister. 


Izzat NISHAN IMADUL-MuULK, Rarsut-WuzRA KHAN BAHADUR 
Nasi BAKHSH MouamMaD Husain, M.A., LL.B., C.1.E., Bo.-C.S. 
P.W. & Revenue Minister. 
Mr. C. A. H. TownseEnp, C.I.E. 

7 Minister for Law & Justice. | 

RAFIUSHAN IFUKHARUL-MULK, LizUT-COLONEL KHAN BAHADUR 
Magsoo, Hassan Kureisny, M.A., LL.B. 
Home Minister. 
UMDAT-UL-UMARA AMINE-UL-MULK SARDAR Hajy1 MOHAMMAD 
AMIR KHAN, 

Army Minister, 
RAFIUSHAN-SHUJAULMULK, LiguT.-GENERAL SAHIBZADA Haji 
MAHOMMAD DILAWAR Kuan Abbasi, M.B.E., R.I.H. 
Minister for Commerce. 

MEHTA Upuo Das, B.A., LL.B. 

. Minister for Education. | 
Major SHAMsuD DIN MoHAMAD, B.A. 
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Wy ALASINOR: His HicHNzss 
NawaB SAHFB_ Basi 
SHRI JAMIATKHANJI, 

BaHADuvR, the present Ruler of 

Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 

Agency. 

Born ; roth November 1894. 


Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 


Educated: At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where. he 
achieved the Diploma, After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra 
Dun and returned with success. 
He is allowed to wear the 
Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
His Highness is a_ ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 
He is also endowed with the 
natural gift of writing drama and plays which are greatly admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married: -First with H. H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Junagadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has_ three 
Begum Sahebas: (1) H.H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H. H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H.H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to two daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the decendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Imperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
‘and Kathiawar. : 

Military Force: 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and to guns. 

Permanent Saluie: 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State.in the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State: 189 square miles. 

Population : 52,525 in 1931. 
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AMRA: Raja  BHANU 

GANGA TRIBHUBAN 

Des, Ruler of Bamra 

State in the Eastern States 

Agency, belongs to the Ganga- 

banshi Rajputs. The emblem 

of the State is a Sankh and a 
Chakra. . 

Born: 28th February 1914. 

Educated: at the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur. 

Accession to Gadi: 17th 
January 1935. 

Married : Maharajkumari 
Jyoti Manjari Debi, daughter 
of Maharaja Sahib of Kalahandi 
State. 

Avea of State: 1,988 square 
miles. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,85,460. 

Population : 1,51,047. 





RELATIVES. 
Brother : TBBARAKUMAR PRATAP GANGA DEB. 
PRIVATE STAFF. 
Palace Superiniendent: Mr. R. C. Nayak. 
Personal Assistant: Mr. C. M. PRADHAN. 
STATE COUNCIL. 

President; Ruler. 
Vice-President and Secretary, State Council: Tar BAHADUR A. K. 

Bose, M.B.E. 
Member: Mr. A. B. Dey, M.A., B.L. 

OFFICERS. 

Diwan and Secretary, Foreign and Political Deparimenit: Rat 

BAHADUR A. K. Boss, M.B.E. 
State Judge and Legal Remembrancer: Mr. A.B. Dry, M.A., B.L. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. BR. K. CHAKRAVARTY, M.B. 
Superintendent of Police: Mr. N. SAHU. 
Forest Officer: Mr. G. N. Matuur, P.F.S. 
Assistant Forest Oficer: Mr. G. S. Drs, M.R.H. 
Chief Engineer: Mr. N. S. IVER. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Deogarh: Mr. S. B. DEB. 
Sub-Divisional Officer Kuchinda: Mr. B. K. Bouinar, B.A., B.L. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Gobindpur: Mr. G. RaGuas Rao. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Barkut: Mr. Hariprasap DEB. 
Deputy Collector, Deogarh: Mr. A. C. MAHANTY, B.A. 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Deogavrh: Lar P. C. DEB, B.A. 
Sub-Deputy Collector, Kuchinda : Mr. PADMANAVA PRADHAN, B.A. 
Head Master, Rajkumar H. E. School. Mp. ASHRAF Kuan, B.A., 

D. Ed. 
Auditor: Mr. NITYANANDA PANDA. 
Veterinary Surgeon: Dr. J: P. MUKHERJEE, G.B.V.S. 
Electrical Engineer: Mr. R. B. Das. 
Director of Agriculture and Live Stock: Mr. H. P. DEB. 
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wy ANGANAPALLE : Nawas 
Mir Fazitze Att KHAN 
BAHADUR, the present 

Ruler of Banganapalle, the only 

Muslim State in South India. 


Born: 1901. 


Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922. 


Educated: At St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920, 


Married: The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur, 
in 1924, 


After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Recreation: Tennis and Billiards. 

The State pays no tribute to the crown. The Ruler exercises 
full control over the administration of the State. During the short 
period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib Bahadur has given 
practical proof of his keen interest in every branch of the administra- 
tion and is striving hard to do everything that can be done for the 
welfare of his loving subjects. The Nawab Sahib Bahadur is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. : 

Heir-Apparent: Nawap Mir GHuLaM ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 
born 12th October 1925. 

Salute: 9 guns. Area of the State: 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000, Annual Revenue: Rs. 4 lakhs. 

The State is rich in mineral resources. There are diamond: 
deposits in the State, also copper and calcite mines, ‘“ Labour is 
cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of working ideal”’ is 
the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond mines. The State 
is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is cholum. _ Free 
cducation up to Lower Secondary grade is given in State Schools, 
Free medical aid is given in the State Hospitals. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan, 

- Svep Arr Nagui Saurs. ee 
Munsiff: . Kaya NazgzeR HUusSAIN SAHIB. 
Tahsildar: SyED Imam Saurs, B.A. 
Magistrate: SYED Imam SAHIB. 
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ARIA: Mayor His H1IGHNESS 
MAHARAOL SAREE SIR 
Ranjitstinyjy1, K.C.S.1., 

Ruler of Baria. 

Born: oth July 1886. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 


Second Son: Ra} KuMAR SHREE HEERASINBJI. 


Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent: Raj KUMAR SHREE 
JAYADEEPSINEJI. 


Family: Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halo! Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government. 

Avea of State: 813 square miles. Population! 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute: Permanent g ; Personal 11. 


Recreation: Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Dewan: Rao Bawapur Morar L. Parexnu, M.A., LL.B. 
Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-CoL. MAHARAJ NAHARSINSJI, 





Raj-K harch Officer: Captain KALLIANSINH. : 
Say yo and First Class Magistrate: U. J. SHAH, Esgq., 
B.A., 


B. } 
Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: M. V. SHETH, Esq. 
Medical Depariment: Dr. J. H. Koumpuanr, M.B.B.S., D.T.M.,. 
F.C.P.S | 


Electrical: Department: M. L. PATEL, Esg., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. D. Depariment: C. S. Marwan, Eso., B.E. (Civil), A.M.LE. 
Education Department: G. L. Panpya, Esgq., M.A., B.T. | : 
Banking Department: CHANDULAL N. SHan, Esq. 
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ARODA: His. HIcHNESsS 
FARZAND- 1-KHAS-I- 
D ow LA T-I-ENGLISHIA 
ManHARAJA SIR SAYAJI RAO 
GAEKWAR SENA Kuas KHEL 
SAMSHER BAHADUR, G.C.S.I1., G. 
C.LE., LL.D., Maharaja of 
BARODA, 


Born: 1863. Ascended the 
gadi 1875; Invested with full 
powers in 188r. 


Educated: Privately. 


Married: In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885. 
Married second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State. 


Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931. The Minister 


was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. 


Publications. 
(1) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches; 


(4) Selected letters. 


Recreation: Billiards, tennis, shooting, etc. 
Address: Baroda, Gujerat, Western India. 

Heiy: SHRIMANT YUVARA] PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR. 
Avea of the State: 8,164 square miles. — 

Population : 2,443,007 (1931). 


Revenue: Rs. 247.30 lakhs. 
Salute: 21 guns. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President. 
Sir V. T. KRISHNAMA CuHar!I, K.C.I.E., Dewan. 


COUNCILLORS. 


SHRIMANT YUVARAJ PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR (Karma Sachiv). 

Cot. Kumar SHIVRAJ SINGH, B.A. 

KRISHNARAO VITHALRAO Up.ap, B.A., LL.B., (Ag. Mantra Sachiv). 
GopaL KrisHNA DANDEKAR, B,A,, LL.B., (Mantra Sachiv). 

R. S. Patit (Mane), B.A. LL. B., BP. Ss. S., Accountant-General, 


(Ex-O fficio). 
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ARWANI: His H1Gu- 

NESS DEVISINGHJI, 

RANA SAHEB of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. ° 


Born: On toth July 
1922. 


Ascended the gadit on 


21st April 1930. 


Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 





ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 


Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 


Area of State: 1,178 square miles. 


Population: 141,110. 


Revenue: About Rs. 12 lacs. 


Salute: 11 guns, 


State Council appointed by Government to carry 


on Minority Administration. 


Dewan and President. 
DiwAN BAHADUR H, N. GosatiA, M.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Member. 
KHAN BAHADUR MEHERJIBHOY HORMUSJI. 
Judicial Member, 
Rar SAHEB M.S. Dutt CHowpuary, B.A., LL.B. 
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HAVNAGAR : His HIGH- 
B NESS MAHARAJA RAOL 
SHREE KRISHNA-KUMAR 
SINHJI, MAHARAJA of Bhav- 
nagar. 


Born: t9th May 1912. His. 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the. country about 
1260, 


Educated : Harrow, England. 


Married: In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 


Succeeded to the Gadt: On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 


Sir Bhavsinhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling powers on 18th April 1931. 


Heir-Apparent: MAHARAJ] KUMAR SHRI VEERBHADRASINHJI. 
Second Son: MAHARAJ KuMAR SHRI SHIVABHADRASINHJI. 
Avea of the State: 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue: Rs. 1,91,90,446. 

Population (1931): 500,274. Sone 

Chief Products: Grain, Cotton, Sugar Cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 


of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 


The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 


the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Departments are clearly defined and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
State Council. | . 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President: SiR PRABHASHANKAR D, Patrant, K.C.LE. 


Members : 


DIWAN Banapur T. K. TRIVED!. | ‘ 
KHAN BAHADUR S. A. GOGHAWALA, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. A. P. Patranti, M.A, (Cantab). 


Salute: 13 guns, © Capital Town : Bhavtiagar. 
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HOR. Rajya SHRIMANT 
RAGHUNATHRAO SHAN- 
KARRAO alias BaABA- 

SAHEB PanpiIT PANT SACHIV, 
MapAR’ ULt-MAHAM (most 
faithful) Raja of Bhor. 


Founder of Dynasty :— 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1608. 


Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years). Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930. Audience with 
King-Emperor. 

Heiy : SHRIMANT SADASHIVRAO alias BHAUSAHEB, B.A, 

State Matters: Area giosq. miles. Population : 141,546. 

Revenue: Rs. 6,84,632. 9 guns Dynastic Salute was 
bestowed in 1927 for excellent administration and loyal and 
whole-hearted co-operation with British Government. Heredi- 
tary title ‘‘ Raja’”’ conferred upon the Ruler June 1936. Ruler 
enjoys full internal powers. 

Reforms and improvements :— 

Administrative: Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

judicial: An Independent High Court Scheme inaugu- 
rated, 1928. 

Educational: Primary Education made free, 1922 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library and Raghunathrao High School built at Bhor, 1928 
and 1937. Shrimant Rajasaheb is President of the Poona Boy 
Scouts’ Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions: Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka Local 
Boards established, 1932. 

‘General: ‘‘Laxmibai’” Bridge over Nira built 1933. The 
State rendered varied and valuable help to Government in 
the construction of the Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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UNDI: His HIGHNEssS 
HADENDRA SHIROMANI 
DEO SAR BuLaAND Rar 

MaHARAO Raja’ IsHWaRI 
SINGH BAHADUR OF BUNDI, 

Born: 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated: Privately. 

Heir-apparent : Maharaj 
Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Rajputana. 

Bundiis one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 


Avea of State: 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 


2,16,722. 


Revenue : Rs. 12,54,000 Hali 
(British Coin). 


and Rs. 4,20,000 Kaldar 


Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. 


COUNCIL, 


Dewan and Finance Member: A.W. ROBERTSON, D.F.C., I.P. 


Judicial Member : 
B.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Member: 
Home Member : 
Member without Portfolio : 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE, 


Private Secretary: Mr. SoHan LAL R. JHAMARIA. 


PANDIT DEOKI NANDAN CHATURVEDI, 


THAKUR MAHENDRA SINGH RANAWAT. 
KANWAR SHEONATH SINGH. 
MunsH1I KHApDIM HUSSAIN. 


Inspector General of Police: PANDIT WASHESHAR NATH DATTA. 


Chief Medical Officer : 


Dr. D. N. AHLUWALIA, M.B. 


Accountant General : PANDIT MUKET BEHARI LAL BHARGAVE. 
Executive Engineer: Mr.M. I.. SABHERWAL, M.A., B.Sc, 


SINGH. 


Superintendent of Customs and Forests: THAKUR MAHIPAL 


Sessions Judge : PANDIT Jacmonan Natu TIKku, B.A., LL.B. 
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AMBAY: His HIGHNEss 
NAJM-UD-DAULAH 
M umMTA z-UL-MULK 
MoMIN KHAN BAHADUR 
DILAVERJUNG NAWAB MIRZA 
HusaAIN YAVER KHAN 
BAHADUR, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Najm-e-Sani Family ot 
Persia. 


Born: 16th May © tort. 


Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January1g15. Ascended 
13-12-30 with full powers 

Educated: At Rajkumar —— 

College, Rajkot, till April 1928 spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 

Avea of State 392 sq. miles, 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs 134 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 

Salute: 11 guns, 

Hei Apparent: Nawabzada Mirza Mohommad Jafar Ali 
Khan born on 15th October 1936. 

Political Relations :—With the Government of India, through 

Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda. 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 





Dewan : 
KRISHNALAL KIRPARAM THAKOR, Eso., B.A, LL.B. 
Private Secretary : 
Mir IQBAL Husain, Esg., B.A., B.L. 
Naib Dewan & Chief Revenue Officer: 
Rao SAHEB PURUSHOTTAM JOGIBHAI Buatta, B.A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhish: 
MAGANLAL GHELABHAI MEHTA, EsQ., B.A., LL.B. 
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HARKHARI : H. H. 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ SIPAH- 
DAR-UL-MULK Sri ARI- 

MARDAN SINGH Ju Dzo Bana- 
DuR, the present Ruler of 
Charkhari State, C.I. 

Born : January 1903. Suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1920, 
attained full ruling powers in 
1924 

Educated privately at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married: the daughter of 
H. H. Maharawal Saheb _ of 
Banswara in 1928. The Char- 
khari dynasty isdescended from 
Maharaja Jagat Raj, the second 
son of Maharaja Chhatarsal, 
the founder of Bundelkhand, 
whose reign is’ well-known 
in Indian history. During 
the mutiny the State was 
under the rule of Maharaja Ratan Singh who stood loyally by the 
British Government and in recognition of the timely help rendered by 
him to protect the lives of his British guests who took refuge in the 
State fort a Jagir, Khilatand hereditary salute of 11 guns were confer- 
red on him by the British Government and his services were ac- 
knowledged by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria through the Governor- 
General at a Durbar. 

The present ruler is extremely popular among his subjects whose 
welfare and prosperity are his constant aim in life. There are good 
metalled roads in the town and to the nearest railway station, Mahoba. 
There is a fully equipped hospital in the capital with other dispensaries, 
a Boys’ High School, a Girls’ School and also an Industrial School 
where excellent carpets are made. The State maintains one squadron 
of Cavalry, one company of regular Infantry and a reserve force, 
while the Fort which overlooks the town is manned by a special Artillery. 
There are many places of interest in the State the chief of which are 
the Fort, Rainpur Temple, the tomb of Maharaja Chhatarsal of Mahewa 
and the Cheetal preserves. 

Avea : 800 square miles. Population : 150,000. 

Gross Annual Revenue : 8 lakhs. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Adviser-in-Chief to His Highness : Sachiva Ratna B. Rama Smaran 
Lal, 1.s.0. 

Political Minister and Vice-President, State Council: Major B. P. 
Pande, B.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S., F.R.E.S. 

Finance Minister and District Magisivate: S. Ali Abbas, m.a. 

Home Minister and District and Sessions Judge: Pt. Girja Dutt 
Bajpai, B.A., LL.B. 

Household Minister : S. Shujaat Ali Rizvi. 
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HHOTA-UDEPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAWAL 
SHRI NAT WARSINHJI 
FATEHSINHJ1, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born : 16th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on 10th 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 
Shri Kusumkunver  Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926. 

Near Relatives; BRrorHEer, Capt. MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI. 

Area of the State: 890.34 square miles. 

Population: 144,640. 

Gross Average Revenue: Rs. 11,20,365. 

Salute: g Guns. 

Clubs: Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London; S. F. Gymkhana, Chhota Udepur. 

Recreation: Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute: The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 
‘Phere are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters. In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

1, Commanding Officer: Cart, MAHARAJ NAHARSINHJI, Military 
Force. 

2. Dewan: Rao Banapur Durrajrar H. Desat, B.A. 

3, Revenue Oficer: Mr. Manasuxn M. SuaH, B.A. 

4. First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhtsha : Mr. NATVARLAL 
D. Parikn, M.A., LL.B., B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

5. Superintendent of Police: K. S. RAISINHJ!I C. CHOWAN. 

6. Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : Dr. R. M. Dave, 
M.B.B:S. 

7. State Engineer: Mr. Morarji C. RUPERA, L.C.E. 

8.. Forest Officer: Mr. N. D. AIYENGAR. 
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OCHIN: His Hicu- 
NESS SIR SRI RAMA 
VARMA, G.C.I. E., 
Maharaja of Cochin State. 
Born: 30th December 
1861. 
Ascended the Musnad: 
25th March 1932. 
Educated: Privately. 
Her: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 
Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 
It has an area of 1,417.75 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the rst place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 47 High Schools, 106 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 882 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 57 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by five Municipalities 
in the five important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried on in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.L.E. 
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OOCH BEHAR: His 

C HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

JAGADDIPENDRA NARAYAN 
Buupe BAHADuR. 

Born: 15th December 1915. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
20th December 1922. Educated 
at Harrow and Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. His Highness was 
invested with full Ruling Powers 
on 6th April 1936. 

Area of the State: 1,318.35 
Square Miles. 

Population : 5,90,866. 

Revenue: About 32 lakhs. 

Language spoken: Bengali. 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 

RULING FAMILY. 

Mother : Her Highness 
Maharani Indira Devi, daughter 
of His Highness the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 

Brother: Maharajkumar Indrajitendra Narayan. 

Sisters: Maharajkumaris Ila Devi, Gayatri Deviand Menaka Devi. 

STATE COUNCIL. 
President: His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA BHuP BAHADUR. 
Vice-President: Mr. L. G. Watts, I.C.S. 
MEMBERS. 

Rat KARALI CHARAN GANGULI BaHAvuR, B.A., B.C.S. (retd.), 
Revenue Officer of the State. 

Rai SAHIB S. R. Mayumpar, Audit Officer of the State. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

All the Members of the State Council with the following Additional 
Members representing different interests :— ; 

Sraijut U. N. Dutt, B.L. (E+%-officto). 

KHAN CHAUDHURY AMANATULLA AHMED (Mohammedans). 

SRIJUT SURENDRA Kanta Basu Majumpar, B.L. (Bar). 

SrijuT Dutt CHAND SETHIA OswaL (Merchants). 

Sriyut Susiy KuMaR CHAKRAVERTY, M.A. (Hindus). 

KuMAR RoBINDRA NARAYAN (Rajguns). 

Srijut H. K. Sen Gupta, B.L. (Secretary). 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Captain RajKuMAR R. SinGH, Bar-at-Law, Private Secretary 
to His Highness. , 

SrijuT UMANATH Dutt, B.L., Civil and Sessions Judge. 

Srijut SARAT CHANDRA GHoSAL, M.A., B.L, Fouzdart Ahilkar. 

Mr. J. C. Roy, B.Sc., (Cal. and Glas.), A.M.I.E.S. (Scott.), M.R. 
San I (Lond.), State Engineer. o 

Mr. J. N. Mapvan, M.B., B.S. (Punj.), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Civil 
Surgeon. 

Rat S. C. Mayumpar Bananur, Superintendent of Poltce. 

Sriyyut S. C. Gupta, M.A., Principal, Victoria College. 





34 
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ATIA: Major Hrs 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
LOKENDRA SIR 

GOVINDSINH Ju DEO 
BAHADUR.G.C.L.E.,K.C.S.1., 
Ruler of Datia. 


Born: 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse . Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. | 


He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. | 
___ Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 175 tigers in India. | 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933... 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
‘departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. — ef 
Chief Ministery: Str Azizuppin AuMED, Kr., C.LE., 
O.B.E., 1.8.0., K.B. , _ - = 

_ Avea of the State: 912 square miles. 

Population: 158,834. | a 

Revenue: About Rs. 18 lakhs. . 

Address: Datia, Central India. 
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HAR (C.I.): His HiGHNEsS 

MAHARAJA ANAND Rao 

PuaR SAHEB BAHADUR 
(Minor), Ruler of Dhar State. 


Born ; 24th November, 1920. 


.Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D.B.E., on 1st August, 
1926, 

Succeeded to Gadi: On the 
Ist of August, 1926. 

Education: His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of a European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
passed his Diploma Examination 
in April 1936. | 

Salute: 15 guns. 

Avea of the State: 1,800.24 square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State: Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of 
the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats and Jagirs, etc. Population: 243,521. 

Railway Station: Mhow—33 miles. Rutlam—6o miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Lines. | 
COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 
Dewan and President, Council of Adminisiration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari: 
Dewan Bahadur K. NADKAR. 
Member (without Portfolio) of the Executive Council: 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramj1 SAHEB PuAR. 
Home and Revenue Member: 
Mr. RAGHUNATH SAHRAI. 
Military Member : 
Mr. RAGHUNATH SAHAI (Acting). 


Judicial Member: 
Mr. M. N. Kuory, B.A., LL.B. 


Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva SAKTA MR. VENKAT Rao C. PALKaR. 





Consultative Member: 
THAKUR JASWANT SINGHJ1 OF BIDWAL. 


Durbar and Council Secretary : 
Mr. B. S. BAPAT, M.A., LL.B. 
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HARAMPUR: Hrs 
HIGHNESS MaHa- 
RANA SHRI VIJAYADEV]JI 
MOHANDEVJI RANA, Raja 
Saheb of Dharampur. 


Born: 1884. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1921. 


Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 


Marned in 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

‘Heir: MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI NARHARDEVJI. 
Area of the State: About 800 square miles. 
Population: About 115,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 8} lakhs. 

Sa'ute: 11 guns personal. 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: 
Mr. DULLABHDAS VITHALDAS SARAIYA, B.A., LL.B. 


Personal Assistant to H. H. the. Maharaja Sahib: 
Mr. BHOGILAL JAGJIVAN Mopy. 





Revenue Member and District Magistrate : 
Mr. SHANTISHANKER JESHANKER DESAI, B.A. 


~~" Commerce and Industry Member : 


Dr Su ANKRA KUNJAKRISHNA ‘Pittal, Doctor oF Pusric 
: Economy, 
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SANKAR PRATAP SINGH DEO 

MAHINDRA Banapur, Ruler of 

Dhenkanal, a full fledged State in 
direct relationship with the Government 
of India, conspicuous for its traditional 
devotion and loyalty to the British 
Crown, 

Born: 1904. 

Education: In Rajkumar College, Rai- 
pur, Government Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and studied abroad in London 
and Vienna, 


His Highness belongs to the famous 
Kachhawa Rajput family. 

Married; The eldest daughter of the 
Ruler of Seraikella, a descendant of 
Rathor origin, 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918, 

Area: 1,463 square miles, 

Population: 284,328. 

State Executive Council with Ruler 
as President. 

Vice-President : RAJKUMAR N, P. SIncu 
Dro, B.A., Prime Minister. 

Judicial Member: Drwan Banapur 
D.N, Das, B. A., Judicial Minister. a 


Home and Development Member: Rajkumar S, P,. Sincu Deo, B.A., B.L.., Development 
Minister, 


PERSONAL STAFF, 


Private Secretary: Panpit BAMDEV Ratu. 

Peskar: Nanna KisHore Rat, Esq, 

Aid-de-Camp: J. CREFFIELD, Esg., M.B.E. 

Honorary Aid-de-Camp: SuBEDAR CHINTAMANI MARMANSINGH, I.P.M. 


EXECUTIVE AND JUDICIAL DEPARTMENTS, 


District Magistrate: MANYABARAN., A, J. ANDERSON. 

Sub-divisional Officer , Sadar: Mr. B. Gross, B.A. 

Sub-divistonal Officer, Murhi: Pannit G, C. Monapatra, B.A, 

Superintendent of Survey: Issac Newton, Esq. : 

Tahasildars: MuxKunpa PrApHAN, Esgq., B.A.; N.C. Monanty, Esg.; K. C. Monanty, Esq ; 
J. Monanty, Esa. 


Conservator of Forests: S,B. D.C. Patnatk, B.A., M.R.H., M.E.F.A. 
‘Commissioner of Police and Excise: Rat BANADUR B. B. BARMAN, 
Asst, Commissioner of Police: Panpit G, Misra, B.A, 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. S. Rao, M.B., B.Sc. 

Head Master, English High School: N.C, Kanunco, Esg., B.A. 
Supervisor of Primary Education: HH, Monanrty, Esgq., L.T. 

Engineer (Offg.) P.W.D.: Mr. R. BEHERA, 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation: B. SaMANTRAI, Esq. 
Research Officer: Panpit NAGENDRA NATH MOHAPATRA, 


BOY SCOUT ASSOCIATION. 


Chief Scout: THe RULER. 

State Commissioner: RaykuMar N, P..S1ncH Deo, B.A. 

‘Asst. State Commissioners: RAJASAHEB, Dampara, Rajkumar G, P, SinGH DEo. 
Organising Secretary: Mr. B. Guosk, B.A. 


GIRL GUIDE ASSOCIATION. 


State Commissioner: RANI SAHEBA OF DHENKANAL, 

Sudder District Commissioner: Miss Rajkumar Bopnak, L.M.P. 
Murhi District Commissioner: Rayxumart J. K. Devs. 
Organising Secretary: Mrs. D. M, Lestie, 


LD) sean he SREE SREE Raja 
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HRANGADHRA: HIs 

HiGHNESS MAHARAJA 

MAHARANA SHRI 
SIR GHANSHYAMSINHJI, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhrangadhra 
in Kathiawar. 


Born: In 1889, and 
succeeded to the Gadi in 
IQII. 

Educated: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 

Marned: Five times. 
Has three sons (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar Shri Dharmendrasinhji. 


Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue: Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
13 Guns. 





STATE COUNCIL (Members), 


Vice-President: Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave. 
Political Member: ANANTRAI N. MANKER, M.A. 


Military Member: Lt.-Col. Raj RANA SHRI NARSINH- 
SINHJI P. JHALA. 


Secretary tothe Council: PAE ASHANKER M. BuatTt, High 
Court Pleader. | 


Chief Agricultural Products : _ Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
Wheat. 


PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 


Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and al 
work of the kind in India. 
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UNGARPUR: His 

HicHnrEss Rat Ra- 
YAN, MAuni-MAHENDRA, 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHA- 
RAWAL SHRI SIR LAKSH- 
MAN SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
K.C.S.I., of Dungarpur, 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Ruters of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem Singh, who ruled over Mewar 
in the beginning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 





Born : 1908. 
Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 
Educated: At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Married: In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U.P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 


Heir: ManwaraJ KuMAr Suri MAnHIPAL SINGHJI 
BAHADUR. 

Area of State: 1,460 square miles. 

Population: 2,27,500. 

Average Revenue: Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute: 15 guns. 
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ARIDKOT; LIzUTENANT 
FE Haus HIGHNESS FARZAND-I!- 

SAADAT NISHAN 
HAZRAT-I-KAISAR-1-HIND RAJA 
HARINDAR SINGH BRAR Bans 
BAHADUR, Ruler of Faridkot 
State, Punjab. 

Born: On 29th January 
1915. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: Dee. 
1918. His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October 1934. 

Educated: At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, J-ahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
carecr, Passed the Diploma 

é Test with distinction in the year 
1932, Standing tst in his college in English and winning the Godley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for History and Geography. 
His Highness received practical Administrative and Judicial training 
in his State. 





In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at Poona with the Royal Deccan Horse. His Highness 
is a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games, especially Polo. 

Married: The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala District, in February 1933. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

Area of Stute: 643 square miles. 

Population: 164,346. 

Gross Income: Rs. 18 lakhs. 


Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadur :— 

The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur since 
1934. 

Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A. 

Home Secretary: Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

judicial and Revenue Secretary : Maulvi Abdul Aziz, B.A., LL.B. 

A D.C.-in-Watting to His Highness: Captain Tikka Ranjit Singh 

of Shahzadpore. 
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ONDAL: His HiGHNEssS 
(; SHREE BHAGVAT SINHJEE, 
G.C.LE., G.CS.L, M.D., 
IR C.PLEE.,M.B.C.M., M.R.C.PLE., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.E.,M.R.ALS., 
M.R.1.(G.B.), F.C.P.&S.B., H.P.A. 
C.,Fell. Bom, University, Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 
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Born: 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 
Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 


University ot Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H, H. Maharana Shri Naran 
Devyji of Dharam pur. 

His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb isa Jadeja Rajput. 
The early: founder of the State 
Kumbhoji I had a modest estate 
of 20 villages. Kumbhoji II, the most powerful chief of the 
house, widened the territories to their present limit by conquest, 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and on account of its importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
state. Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar, 
There are no export or import duties, the people being free from taxes 
and dues. Comparatively speaking Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Compulsory female education has been 
ordcred by His Highness. Ks. 50 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 
tanks and canals, water supply and electricity to the towns of Gondal 
which is the capital of the State and to Dhoraji and Upleta. 

There is Telephone communication throughout the State and a net- 
work of roads with bridges and roadside avenues. 

The people celebrated the completion of His Highness’ fifty years 
beneficent rule by Tula Vidhi (weighing against gold) with unprece- 
dented eclaf in 1934. 

Author of: ‘‘ A History of Aryan Medical Science,’’ and ‘A Journal 
of a visit to England.”’ Heir: YUVARAJ SHRI BHOJRAJJI. 

Area of State: 1,024 square miles, Population : 2,05,846. 

Revenue: Rs. 50,00,000, Salute: 11 guns. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 





Secretary : Miss J. D. Rathod, B.A. 
Huszur Secretary : P. B. Joshi, B.A. 
Nyaya Mantri : T. P. Sampat, B.A., LL.B. 


Sar Nyayadhish: K. J. Sanghani, B.A., LL.B. 


Vasulatt Adhikart: P. W. Mehta, B.A. 


Manager & Engineer-in-Chief, Railway: 


J. M. Pandya, B.sc. (Edin.), A.M.1.E, 
Police Superintendent (in Charge) : 
Sanghani. 


H. S. 


Bandhkam Adhtkanri: 
A.M.L.E, 


Khajanchi: D. K. Vyas. | 


Chief Medical Officer : M. K. Bhupatsinhjee 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B.CH, 


Vidya Adhikari: C. B. Patel, B.A. 
Khangi Karbhari: P. P. Buch. 


N. P. Joshi, B.k., 
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NESS THE MAHARAJA, 

MUKHTAR-UL-M U L K, 
Azim-UL-IQTIDAR, RAFI-USH- 
SHAN, WALA SHIKOH, MAHAT- 
ASHAM-I-DAURAN, UMADAT-UL- 
UMRA, MAHARAJADHIRAJA, 
H1saM-US-SALTANAT, GEORGE 
Jtvayt Rao Scinpia, ALIJAH 
BAHADUR, SHRINATH, MANSUR- 
I-ZAMAN, Fipwi-t-HAZRat- I - 
MALIK-I - MUAZZAM-I - RAFI-UD- 
DARJA-I-INGLISTAN, Maharaja 
of Gwalior State, C, I. 


Born: 26th June, 1916. 


Ascended the throne in 1925, 
invested with full ruling powers 
on November 2nd, 1936. 


Educated: Privately and at 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 


Salute: 21 guns. Revenue: Two and half crores. 

Avea: 26,397 square miles. Population: 3,523,070. 

Capital: Lashkar (Gwalior). 

His Highness takes keen interest in rural uplift work. On his 
assuming power he sanctioned one crore of rupees for rural development 
work, The State maintains its own postal system and through a net- 
work of the Gwalior Light Railway and the Gwalior Northern India 
Transport Company the various isolated parts of the State have been 
connected. 


Goss His HiIGH- 





ADMINISTRATION, 


On November 2nd 1936, when His Highness assumed full ruling 
powers, the Council of Regency which was carrying on the adminis- 
tration during His Highness’ minority, was converted into an advisory 
council designated as Majlis Khas, which consisted of members of the 
Government with practically the same functions as were discharged 
by them during the regime of the late His Highness Madhav Rao. 
Seindia, A new post of Huzoor Secretary was created for submitting 
to His Highness matters coming up from Departments and for seeing 
to the execution of Darbar orders, etc. He also supervises His 
Highness’ Houschold Department. 


With a view to improve the system of Government to provide for 
the growing burden of activities and multifarious duties of the State 
and to create facilities for his subjects His Highness was pleased to 
revise the distribution of work among various members of the Govern- 
ment. His Highness’ Advisory Council now consists of 8 ministers 
and the Huzoor Secretary. The new constitution came into force 
from March 15, 1937. | 
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PERSONAL STAFF, 
Huzoor Secretary: Sarpar C. S. ANGRE. 


Assistant Huzoor Secretaries: Capt. SARDAR M. R. PHALKE and 
Mr. MOHAMMAD ALI. 


Private Secretary: A.¥F. Frrosr, Eso., Bar-at-Law. 
Military Secretary: Cort. SARDAR YADAVRAO GHORPADE. 
Assistant Military Secretary: Capt. S. K. Surve. 


Controller of Household: SaRpDAR ANAND RAO Buavu SAHER 
PHALKE. 
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Jai Vilas Palace, Lashkar, Gwalior, 


STATE COUNCIL, 
Cor. Sir ix. N. Haksar, Kt., C.L.E., Mashir-i-Kbas Bahadur, 
Foreign and Political Minister. 
MAJOR GENERAL RaorajaA G. R. RAJwWapvr, C.B.E., Mashir-i- 
Khas Bahadur, Shaukat-i-Jung, Minister for Army. 


Str MANUBHAI NANDSHANKAR MEHTA, K‘., C. S. I.,M.A., LL.B., 
Home Minister. 


Rao Bawapur L. B. MuLyve, Revenue Minister. 

‘Mr. C. W.C. Carson, C.LE., O.B.E., Finance Minister. 

‘MAuLvi Fazit M. SADUDDIN HYDER, Minister for Law and 
Justice. 

‘SARDAR C. S. ANGRE, Huzoor Secretary. 

Lr. Cot. SARDAR M. N. SuIToLEe, Umdat-ul-Mulk, Raj Rajen- 
dra, Deshmukh, Rustam-i-Jung Bahadur, Minister wit out 
portfolio. 


‘Mayor Rao BauHapur Bapu Rao Pawar, Minigey without 
portfolio. 
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YDERABAD: H1s_ EXALTED 
H HIGHNESS, Rustom-!-DOWRAN, 

ARASTU-1-ZAMAN,  Lt.-GENERAL, 

MuZAFFARUL-MULK WAL-MAMALIK, 
Nawas Sir Mir Osman Att Kuan BAHA- 
pur, FATEH JUNG StpAH SALAR, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, N1ZAMUD- 
Douta, Nizam-ut-MuLtk AsaF JAH, 
G.C.S.1., G.B.E., Nizam of Hyderaba4 
and Berar. 

Born: 1886, 

Ascended the throne: 191t. 

Educated; Frivatesy. 

Married: In 1906 Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir: His Hicuness Nawas Mir 
Himayat ALI KHAN Banapbur, AZAM 
Jan, Prince of Berar. . sd 

Area of the State ; 100,465 Square miles. 

Population: 17,877,986. 

Salule: 21 guns. Revenue: 854.79 lakhs. 


The State has a Legislative Council of twenty members, eight of whom are elected 
and an Executive Council of. six officials with a President. It maintains its own paper 
currency and coinage, postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts 
Colleges including one for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching. 
It has also an Honours College affiliated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and 
a College of Physical Education, There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute, a 
Central Technical Institute and an Observatory. The State is of great historical and 
archwological interest, as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and 
medieval Deccan Kingdoms, famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful 
Buddhist sculptures and paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 





Capital: Hyderabad—Population 466,894. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire. The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs—the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President; 
His ExcetLency THe Rint HonouraB_e Sir AKBAR Hypari (Nawab Hydar Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur) P.C., Kt., B.A., LL.D., (with Railway, Mincs and Constitutional 
Affairs Portfolios). 


Army and Medical Member - Public Works Member : 
Nawas AQUEEL JuNG BAHADUR. Raja SHAMRAJ RAJWANT BAHADUR. 
Political and Education Member : 


Nawab Manpi YAR Junc Banapur, M.A. 
. (Oxon.) 


Revenue and Police Member : Judicial Member - 
Mr. T. J. Tasker, C.1LE., O.B.E., 1.C.8. Nawab Mirza Yar Juxc BAHADUR. 


Finance Member : 
NawasB Fakur YAR JuNG BAHADUR. 
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-PDAR: His Hicuness Manwaraja 
I Duiray SHREE Himmat SINGH)! OF 
The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Mahataja of Jodhpur. His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
roth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame. Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the r4th April 1937. 


Born: Qn 2nd September 1899. 


Married: In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawabar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Kbandeja ip the 
Jaipur State. 


His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 54 years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916, ile attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Exceflency the Vjceroy’s medal. He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for varjous subjects. He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. Forseveral years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. 





As will be seen, he upheld his family traditigg as a horseman. From boyhood he wes 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for mary panther and bear to hjs own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 


On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji tegk an active 
part in the State administration being appoiated to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Kuler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadé of Idar. Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 


His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917. 


Salute: 15 Guns. Area: 1,669 sq. miles, Revenue: Rs. 2: Lakhs. 
Diwan: Rat Banapur Raj RATTAN JAGANNATH BHANDARI, M.A., LL.B. 
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NDORE: His HIGHNEss 
MAHARAJADHIRAJ Raj 
RajJESHWAR . SAWAI 
SHREE YESHWANT- RaAo. 
HoOLKAR Banapor, G.C.LE., 
Maharaja of Indore. | 

Born: 6th September 1908. 

Accession: 26th February 
1926. 
Investiture: oth May 1930. 

Educated : In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford , 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter: Princess Ushadevi, 
born 20th October 1933. 

Delegate to the R.T.C. 
in 1931. 


Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 


Revenue : Rs. 1,35,00,000, 


Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 


Address: Indore, Central India. 
Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 
STATE CABINET. 


President : 


WazirR-UD-DowLaH Rai BAHADUR Sik S. M. Bapna, Kr., 
C.1.Ie., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Prime Minister. 


MEMBERS. 


Honte Ministers 
SARDAR R. K. ZANANE, B.A. 


| Revenue Minister: 
Dewan-!-Kyas BaHADUR Rao SauEes K. B. TILLoo. 


Finance Minister: 
MusaHIB-I-KHAS BAHADUR S. V. KANUNGO, M.A. 


Member for Army: 
Majyor-GENERAL T. M. CARPENDALE. 
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AIPUR : Capratn” His HIGHNESS 
SARAMAD -1- Rayanat HINDUSTAN 
Raj Rajenpra Surt MAHARAJA 
DurrajA Str SAWAI MAN SINGHJTI 
BAHADUR, G.C.LE., Maharaja of Jaipur, 
Rajputana, 
Born: 21st August rgrr. 
Accession: 7th September, 1922. 
Assumed full ruling powers on the 14th 
of March, 1931. 


Education: At the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, H. H. also underwent a course 
of training at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 


Marned: Thesister of His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Umed Singh Ji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur on the 3uth of January, 
1924; and, on the 24th of April, 1932 
he married the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Suminer Singhji 
of Jodhpur. By the first marriage he 
has one daughter and one son and heir; 
and by the second marriage, two sons. 

Recreations: His Highness is a famous 
polo player, In 1933 His Highness took 
his Polo Team to England, where it 
achieved exceptional success setting up 
a record by winning all open tournaments, 


Capital: Jaipur. Population 1,44,179. Jaipur is the largest city in Rajputana. 
It is remarkable for the regularity and width of its principal strects and the symmetry of 
its buildings and is known as the “ Pink City of Rajputana.’’ Among the many places 
of interest may be mentioned Amber, the ancient Capital of the State ; the Astronomical 
Observatory ; the Ram Niwas and Zoological Gardens ; the Albert Hall and Museum, the 
Alligator Tank at the City Palace and the Gulta, The City is supplied with electric light 
and an up-to-date system of Water-supply. i 

Administration of the State: The administration of the State is conducted by His 
Highness with the assistance of a Council, of which he hitnself is the President. Besides 
His Highness, the Council consists of the Prime Minister, who is the Vice-President, and five 
Ministers in charge of different departments of the State. There is also a Legislative 
Committe whose functions are to make such recommendations in regard to new legislation 
and the amendment, or addition to, the existing laws of the State as may appear necessary, 
and also to record an opinion on any legislative measure which is referred to the Committee 
by the Jaipur Government. Besides the Legislative Committee, there is a consultative 
Committee of Sardars. 

The State maintains its own currency and coinage, postal system, Sailway and army. 
It has a first grade College teaching up to the M.A. Standard, and a School of Arts and Crafts. 
It also maintains a special school for Jagirdars, The State is of great historical and archaeo- 
logical interest. 


Area of the State: 16,682 sq. miles, 
Population: 26,31,775. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,30,00,000. 

Salute; Permanent 17 Guns, Local 19 guns. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COUNCIL. 


President: His Highness the Maharaja. : = 
Vice-President: Lieut. Col, Sic H, Beauchamp St. John, K.C.1.E., C.B.E., Prime Minister, 
Minister-in-Charge, Army Department: His Highness the Maharaja Chief Commandant, 
Jaipur Army. 7 
Minister-in-Charge, Political Department: Lieut. Col. Sir Beauchamp St. John, K.c.1.£., 
C.B.E. 
Minister-in-Charge, Education Department, : Rao Bahadur Thakur Narendra Singh 
of Jobner. 
J Minister-in-Charge, Finance Department: Rai Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal, m.a. 
Minister-in-Charge, Judicial Department: Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetla Prasad Bajpai, 
C.LE. 24, 
Minister-in-Charge, Home Department: Thakur Hari Singh of Achrol. 
Minister-in-Charge, Revenue Department: Kban Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, c.B.E. 
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AISALMER: H1s 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJ) A- 
DHIRAJ Raj RAJESHWAR 

MAHARAWALJ!1 SRI SIR JAWA- 
HIR SINGHJI SAHER BAHADUR, 
Y ADU K U L-CHANDRABHAL, 
RUKAN-UD-DOWLAH, 
MvuZZAFAR-]JUNG, BIJEMAND, 
K.C.S.1., of Jaisalmer. 


Born: 18th November, 1882. 
Succeeded to the Gadi, 1914. 


The Jaisalmer State is a 
sovereign State in Rajputana. 
The Ruling House is the ack- 
nowledged head of the Lunar 
Race and the Rulers of Jaisal- 
mer are the direct lineal des- 
cendants of Lord Shri Krishna. 
One of the most venerable and 
prized heir-looms of the House 
of Jaisalmer is the ‘' Megha- 
dambar’—the Regal Umbrella made by Vishwakarma—which was 
used by Lord Shri Krishna on State occasions. The eight-metalled 
umbrella which surmounts the palace of Jaisalmer towering high above 
the venerable walls of the historic hill-fort is emblematic of the 
‘‘Meghadambar ”’ and is indicative of the proud position which the 
House of "Jaisalmer occupies in India as the head of the Lunar Race 
and its off-shoots. The Rulers of Jaisalmer are, therefore, styled as 
‘“‘ Chhatrala Yadavapati ’’—the canopied Lords of the Yadavas. There 
is hardly any Ruling House in India with the only exception of Udai- 
pur that can claim to be founded earlier than Jaisalmer. In the time 
of Maharawal Amar Singh (1661-1702) the Jaisalmer State was at the 
zenith of its power and glory and commanded an area of over 100,000 
square mile. Its territory extended North to the Sutlej, comprising the 
whole of the Bahawalpur State; westward to the Indus including 
Sukkur, Bhukkur, Rohni, &c., in Sind ; to the East and South included 
many districts such as Pugal (now in Bikaner), Pokaran, Barmer, Girab 
and Phalodi (now in Jodhpur). It was because of this vast territory 
that the Rulers of Jaisalmer were styled as ‘‘ Pashchimdhar Badshah ” 
i.e., “*the King of the Western lands.’’ The State still commands an area 
of about 16,062 square miles and is the third largest State in Rajputa- 
na and eighth largest State in India including Kalat. During the reign 
of Maharawal Mulraj this State entered into Political Relationship, 
with the British Government by a Treaty of ‘ Perpetual Friendship 
Alliance and Unity of Interests’’ in 1818. The Jaisalmer State has 
never paid any tribute to any power. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,00,000. Permanent Salute.—15 Guns. 

Heir-Apparant.—Maharaj Kumar Sri Girdhar Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 

Second Son.—Maharaj Kumar Sri Hukum Singhji Saheb Bahadur. 

Dewan.—Dr. L. R. Sikund, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (Giessen), 
Bar-at-Law. 
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AMKHANDI: RAJA 
J SHRIMANT SHANKARRAO 
APPASAHEB PATWAR- 
DHAN, RajJA SAHEB of Jam- 
khandi. 

Born: 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and_ then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chicf, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Heiy: SHRIMANT PARASHU- 
RAMRAO BHAUSAHEB, the 
Yuvraj now in his twelfth year. 

Daughtey: Shrimant Indira 
Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her eleventh year. 


Area of State: 524 square miles. Population: 1,14,282. 
Revenue: Rs, 10,06,715. Capital Town: Jamkhandi. 


The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects 
by endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of 
the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona. The hereditary title of 
Raja" was conferred on the present Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasaheb is 
one of the recipients of Their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last eight years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan: R.K.Buacwat. He is also the ex-officio President of the 
Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and Collector and District 
Magistrate. | 

Nyayamantri: Mr. B. B. Manapat, B.A., LL.B. He is also the 
High Court Judge. 

Private Secretary: Mr. M. B. Manajan, B.A, LL.B. 
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ANJIRA: His HIGHNESS 
J Sipr MUHAMMAD KHAN 
NAWAB SAHEB OF JAN- 
JIRA. | 
Born : March 7th, 1914. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
gth November 1933. 
Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 


Married : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 


Saheba of Jaora State in Central India. 


Area: 379 square miles, 
Population: 1,10,388. 
Revenue: Rs. 11,00,000. 


Salute: 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 


Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 


Abkari and Customs. : 


PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 
Dewan: Rao Banapur H. B. Kotak, B.A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhish: Mr. RAMKRISHNA BaBajlI DALVI. 
Sadar Tahasildar: Mr. Stpt JaFAR S1p1 MAHMUD SHE- 
KHANI, B.A., LL.B. | 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSitva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.I.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer: Mr. L. P. MASCARENHAS. 

Chif Agricultuarl Officer : Mr, H. P. Paranjpye, B.A. 

Chief Engineer: Mr. V. A. Dicue, L.C.E. 

Private Secretary to H. H. the Nawab Saheb: Mr. G.S. Kar- 
bhari, M. A. 

Customs Inspector: Mr. Stpt Iprantm Spt ABDUL RAHIMAN 
KHANJADE. : | 


.Mamlatdar, Jafavabad: Mr. G. A. DIGHE. 
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ASDAN: Darbar Shree Ala 
Khachar, the present 
Ruler of Jasdan. 

Bornon 4th November 1905. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 

College, Rajkot, and has pass- 
ed the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 

June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration 
on 1st December, 1924. 

Jasdan is the premier 

Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan  Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 
The Kathis have, since their advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to Kathia- 
wad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 
Heiy : YUVRAJ SHREE SHivrRaJ, born 9th October, 1930. 
Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 
square miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 
Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory. 
Revenue: (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 
All education is free throughout the State. 
Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 


Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by specia] rules for settlement of money- 
lenders’ claims. 

Village Panchayats have been introduced in twenty 
villages with a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over « by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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J six Susp-Lt. Raja 
SHRIMANT VIJAYASINHRAO 
RAMRAO alias BABASAHEB, 
DaFLeE, FR.I.N., Raja of Jath 
State. 

Born on 2ist July 1909. 

Ascended the Gadt on 12th 
January 1929. 

Family History: Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 
The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan was granted 
by Ali Adilshah, King of Bijapur 
in 1670. The Jahagirs of Jath 
and Karajagi Paraganas were 
conferred upon him by King 
Adilshaha of Bijapur in the 
year 1680. 


The Raja Saheb was cducated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of his 
father the late Jamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasaheb 
Dafle. He exercises full control over the administration of the State. 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by intreducing various reforms such as an 
independent High Court, a Local Board, etc. 

Married to Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
Jate Rajesaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Table 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub-Lieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 


Capital: JATH. | Population: 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. | | 

Area: 981 square miles. 

Revenue:  3,69,938.. | 

Dewan: Rao Bahadur V. M. Karnik, B.A. 
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HALAWAR: Ltr. Huis 

HIGHNESS DHARMADI- 

VAKAR MAHARAJ) RANA 
SHRI RAJENDRA SINGH JI 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State. 


Born: 15th July, 1goo. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1929. 

Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 


Married: The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. 

Heir-Apparent: MAHARAJ 
KUMAR SHRI HaRisH CHAND- 
RA SINGH JI BanaADUR, born in Oxford on 27th September, 
1921. 


His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring; and has a taste for literature, especially 
pcetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, The Delhi Ilying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, etc., etc. He was a Lieutenant 
in the I. T. F. 11/19th Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the 1st/19th Hyderabad Regiment ( Russel’s ) at 
Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. He is now Honorary Lieutenant 
in 1st/roth Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s). 





Area of the State: 813 square miles. 
Population: 107,890. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,48,000. 

Permanent Salute: 13 guns. 


‘Dewan: 


Rar BauapurR Ray RATNAKAR SAHASDIVAKAR BHAYA SHADI 
LAL JI, B.A., LL.B. 
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ODHPUR: CoOL. 

His HIGHNEss KA J 

RAJESHWAR SARAMAD- 
1-RAJAHAI HINDUSTHAN 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ SIR 
Umaip SINGHJI SAHIB 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE.,K.C.V.0.,A.D.C., 
ruler of Jodhpur State. 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
the Gadi: 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Married: Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921. Has four sons and one daughter. 

Heir-Apparent: MAHARAJ KUMAR SRI HANWANT 
SINGHJI SAHIB, born in 1923. 
Area of the State: 36,021 square miles. 
Population: 2,125,982. 
Revenue: Rs. 1,56,00,000. 
Permanent Salute: 17, local 19 guns. 
STATE COUNCIL. 
President : 
His HicGHNESS THE MAHARAJA SAHIB BAHADUR. 
Chief Minister and Finance Minister : 
Lt.-CoL. S1R DoNnALD M. FIELD, Kr., C.L.E. 
Home Minister - 
THAKUR MADHO SINGHJI OF SANKHWAS. 
Revenue Minister : 
THE HON’BLE KHAN BAHADUR NAWAB CHOWDHRI 
MUHAMMAD DIN. | 
P. W. Minister : 
Mr. S. G. Epcar, I. S. E. 
Judicial Minister : 
Bo BAHADUR LALA KANWAR SAIN, M.A., 
BAR-AT-LAW. 
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UBBAL : RANA SIR 
BHAGAT CHANDRA 
BaHapDuR, K.C.S.I., Raja 

of Jubbal. 

Belongs to the Rathor clan 

of Rajputs. 

Born: 12th October 1888. 

Assumed full powers: 1910. 

Educated at: Aitchison 

Chief’s College, Lahore. 
Married : Kumari Shri 
Leilaba, daughter of His High- 
ness the Maharaja Thakore 
Sahib, G.C.I.E., of Gondal. 

Heir apparent: Tika 
Digvijai Chandra ; Other sons: 
K. Narbir Chand, K. Lokendra 
Singh and K. Birendra Singh. 

Succeeded : His Brother the 
late Rana Gyan Chandra in 
April 1910. Attended His late 
Majesty’s Coronation Durbar E 
held at Delhi in 1911. The hereditary title of Kaja was conferred 
on him in 1918. Was created C.S.I., in 1928 and was promoted to 
K.C.S.1., in 1936. During the Great War he offered his personal 
services and all the resources of the State, besides 132 men, Ks. 1,650,000 
to different War Funds and Rs. 11,00,000 to War Loans. He acquired 
and owns extensive estates in British India at Doiwala in Dehra Dun 
district, Simla, Delhi, Jagadhriand Hardwar. He has made Education 
and Medical Relief free in the State and has created an Endowment 
Trust to finance the institutions, thus making them independent of 
the State revenues. People celebrated the Silver Jubilee of his rule 
in 1935 and offered a purse of Rs. 50,000 to be spent at his discretion. 
The Raja Sahib besides abolishing all taxes in the State remitted onc 
year’s land revenue to the people and granted Ks. 2,00,000 for creat- 
ing a fund to maintain temples and other charitable annuities. The 
service in the State has been made pensionable by him. The one 
unique feature of land revenue administration in the State is that the 
lands on which widows and minors depend are free from land rent. 
In all during his 26 years’ rule the Raja has spent Rs. 40,00,000 on 
education, medical relief, roads, buildings and other objects of charity 
and public utility. The entire management of the State is under 
the personal control of the Raja Sahib. The State forests are one of 
the most valuable conifer forests in India and are worked depart- 
mentally. The State was visited by three Viceroys in the past, Lord 
Lansdowne, The Earl of Minto, and Lord Irwin who went to Jubbal twice 
during the period of his Viceroyalty. The Raja represents the Simla 
Hill States in the Chamber of Princes. The ruling family is connected 
by relations to Orchha, Jhalawar, Gondal, Bilaspur, Narsinghgarh 
and Keonthal States. The Raja accompanied by the Rani Sahiba 
made an extensive tour round the world in 1932-33. 

Avea of the State: 288 square miles. Population: 27,124. 

Revenue: Rs. 8,50,000. Tributary States to Jubbal: Ranwin and 

Dhadi. Residence: Jubbal, Punjab and Hainault, Simla E. 
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UNAGADH: His Hicuness 
Stir MAHABATKHAN]JI 
RASULKHANJI III, G.C.1LE., 
K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 


Family: Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan). 


Born: 2nd August 1goo. 

Educated; Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Heir-A pparent: NAWABZADA 
DILAWAR KHANJI, born 23rd 
June 1922. 





Avea of the Siate : 3,337 sq. miles, Population : 545,152. 
Principal Port: Veraval. Revenue : Rs. 90,00,000. 


Salute; 15 guns personal and local. 


Indian States Forces—Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council : 
J. MontTEatu, Eso., I.C.S. 


Second Member of the Council: 
SAHEBZADA SARDAR MAHOMED Kuan, J.P. 


Law Member: 
Mr. S. T. Manxap, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Member : 
Mr. J. X. SEQUEIRA. 
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APURTHALA: CoLoneL 
His HIGHNESS I‘ARZAND- 
1-DILBAND RASIKH-UL- 

Iti1KAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA 
RAJA-I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA 
SIR JFAGATJIT SINGH BAHADUR, 
Maharaja of Nwapurthala, G.C. 
8.1. (1911), G.C.I-E. (1918). 
Created G.B.E. (1g27) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilec. 
Honorary Colonel of 3-11th 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). 
One of the principal Sikh 
Ruling Princes in India. In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’s salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of {£9,000 a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the British Government ; 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the 
l’rench Government in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand Cordon ot the Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon ot the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon ot 
the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba, Grand Cross of the Order of Iran, thrice represented 
Indian Princes and India on the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 
and 1929, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his reign in 1927. 
Received Grand Cross of the Order of St. Maurice and Lazarre 
from the {talian Government, 1934. 

Born : 24th November 1872; son of His Highness the late 
Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Strt TIKKA RAJA PARMJIT SINGH. 

Chief Minister : L1.-CoLoneL G. T. FIsHER, I.A. 

Hicusehold Minister & Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces + 

Major MAHARAJKUMAR AMARJIT S1NGH, C.I.E., I.A. 

Area of the State : 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq. miles with a population of 
over 450,000. Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the 
Superintendent. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Addvess : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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EONJHAR: Raja SHRI 

BALABHADRA NARAYAN 

Buuny Deo, Ruling Chief 
of Keonjhar State, (Eastern 
States Agency). 


Born: On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 
Ascended the Gadi: On the 
12th August 1926. ; 
Educated: At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P. 
Married: In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Srimati Manoja 
Manjari Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Eastern 
States Agency. 
Heiy: TikaYaT SHRI 





NRUSINGHA NARAYAN Buuynj DEo. 
Uncle : RouTaral BasupEB BuuN) DEo. 
Brother : CHOTARA1 J.ALKSHMI NARAYAN Buunj DEo, B.A. 


Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Population: 4,60,609. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rat BAHADUR JUGAL KISHORE TRIPATHI, M.A. 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer: Mr. If. S. HIGHER. 

State Judge: RAI SAHEB SASHIBHUSAN SARKAR. 

State Engineer: WRAt SAHEB JADAB CHANDRA TALPATRA. 


Chief Medical Officer and Jatl Superintendent : 
: Dr. D. C. SEALY. 


Sadar Sub-Division : BABU KRISHNA CHARAN MAHANTY, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 


Champua Sub-Division: BABU RAGHUNANDAN TRIVEDI, 
B.A., B.L., $.D.O. 


Anandpur Sub-Division: BABU KANHAICHARAN Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Poltce : BABU PRADYUMNA KUMAR BANERJEE. 


ee 
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HATRAGARH : Raja 
BIRENDRA BAHADUR 
SINGH, RAJA  SAHIB 


of Khairagarh State. 

Born: 9th November 
1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 
the 22nd October 1918 on 
the demise of his father Raja 
Lal Bahadur Singh. 

Was invested with Ruling 
Powers at the Investiture 
Durbar on the 10th December 
1935 by the Agent to the 
Governor General, Eastern 
States, Ranchi. 

Educated: At the Ray- 
kumar College, Raipur and 
the Mayo College, Ajmer. 





Married; On the 28th May 1934, the daughter of the late 
Raja Pratap Bahadur Singh Ju Deo, C.L.E., of the Pertabgarh 


Estate (Oudh). 


Recreations : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket. 
Area of State: 931 square miles. 
Population : 157,400. 

Revenue: Rs. 6,70,000. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Mr..M. G. Guoor, B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary: RANA SAHEB KHARAG JUNG BAHADUR. 


Naib Dewan: MR. PvarE LAL NaGEr, M:A., LL.B. 


Chief Medical Officer and ex-officio Superintendent, Jail : 


Dr. Pratap CHANDRA, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. 
Superintendent of Police: Mr. GHULAM AHMED KHAN. 
Judicial Secretary: Mr. B. B. Biswas, B.A., B.D. 
Forest Officey: Mr. S. C. Bost. 

State Engineer: Mr. BALBHADRA LAL. 
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HAIRPUR: His 

HIGHNESS Mir Faiz 

MAHOMED KHAN TALPUR 
of Khairpur State. 


Born: 4th Jan. 19173. 


Educated ; At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Succeeded : December 
1935 on the demise of his 
late lamented father His 
Highness Mir Ali Nawaz 
Khan Talpur. 





The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
general history of Sind. In that year Mir Iatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 


Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 guns inside the State. 


Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 


Population : 227,168. 
Current annual income ; Rs. 22 lakhs. 

Minister ; Khan Bahadur Syed Ijaz Ali, M.B.E. 
Address : Khairpur Mir’s, Sind. 
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HIRASRA : THAKORE 
S HRI SURSINB]J! 
BALSINHJ!I, Chief of 
Khirasra State in Western 
Kathiawar under Western India 
States Agency. 
Family: Jadeja Rajput. 
Born: 26th September, 
1890. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: 24th 
February, 1920. 


Area of the State: 47} Square 
Miles. 


Population: 4,658. 
Revenue: Rs. 75,000. 
Jurisdiction : 


Criminal: Three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and 
fine up to Rs. 5,000. 


Civil: Suits up tothe value of Rs. 10,000. 





The Thakore Saheb stayed in England for three years and a half, 
where he had his final education. He received his military training in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun. He has travelled in Switzer- 
land, France and other countries. He had the privilege of attending 
His late Majesty the King Emperor’s Coronation at Westminster 
Abbey in June 1911. 


The Thakore Saheb has 5 Sons, of whom the heir-apparent Yuvaraj 
Shri Prabalsinhji was born on 7th September 1918 and has been 
receiving education in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, with his two 
younger brothers, K. S. Harischandrasinhji and K. S. Kanaksinhjji. 


The ruling families with which the Thakore Saheb is closely 
connected are Bansda, Bhavnagar, Kishangarh and Alwar, his 
sisters are married there. 


OFFICIALS. 


Karbhari: Mr. WarsHapral, J. Nanavatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Nyayadhish : 

Revenue Officer: MR. JETHUBHA DAJIBHAI. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. RAVISHANKER I. Buatt, L.C.P. & S. 
Address: Khirasra (Via Rajkot). 
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ISHANGARH: His 
HIGHNESS UMDAE 
RAJHAE BULAND 

MAKAN, MAHARAJAH DHIRAJ 
MAHARAJA YAGYANARAYAN 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAuHARAJA of Kishangarh. 


Born: 26th January 
1896. 


Succeeded to the Gadi on 
the 24th November, 1926. 


His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


His Highness was married 
first to the sister of the 
Raja Bahadur of Maksudan- 
garh in Central India in 1915, and then to the daughter 
of the Raja Bahadur of Maksudangarh in March, 1933. 





Area of the State: 858 square miles. 

Population: 85,744. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,50,000. 

Salute: 15 Guns. 
Chief Member of Council: RAO SAHIB KESARI SINGH, B.A., 

LL.B. | | 

Revenue Member: RAt SAHIB PUROHIT SHRIDHARJI. 
Home Member: THAKUR DALIPSINGHJI. 
Development Member: Panpir HARIHAR SWARuP, B.A. 
Chief Judge: RAo SAHIB THAKUR RANJITSINGH]I. _ 


Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja: RaAjJwIN 
SURAJ SINGHJI. 


Medical Officer: DR. AMRITLAL Barna, M.B., B.S. 
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MAHARAJADHIRAYJ 

MAHARAJ MAHI 
MAHENDRA MAHARAO Raja 
SRI Lt.-Cor. Sir UMED SINGHJI 
SAHIB Banavur, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Manarao of 
Kotah. 

Born: 1873 A.D. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1889 A.D. 

Educated : Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: Eldest daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Fateh Singhji Sahib of Udaipur 
in 1892 who died in 1893. 
Daughter of His Highness 
Maharao Sahib of Cutch in 
1897 who died in July 1933. 
Sister of the Thakur Sahib of 
Isarda (Jaipur State) in 1908. 

Hetw-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Bhim Singhji Sahib, born by 
the last marriage on 14th September 1909; passed the Post Diploma 
Examination at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and married the daughter of 
His Highness Maharaja Ganga Singhji Sahib of Bikaner. Blessed with 
' a son named Brijraj Singhji Sahib on 21st July 1934. 

Avea of the State: 5,684 sq. miles. Population: — 6,85,804. 

Revenue: 51.70 lakhs. _ Salute: ry Guns. 

Family History: The Royal family belongs to the Hara sect 
of Chauhan Rajputs and is an offshoot of the Bundi family. The 
Kotah State came into existence about 1625 during the reign of Madho- 
Singhji, second son of Rao Ratan of Bundi. During the rcign of the 
present Ruler the State has made considerable progress. Means of 
communication have been vastly improved, almost all departments 
reorganised and a revised land settlement introduced. 

There is an efficient judiciary and justice is administered according 
to the spirit of the law in force in British India. 

There are 129 schools, 30 dispensaries and 434 Co-operative 
Societies in the State. 

The chief event of the present Maharao Sahib Bahadur’s reign is 
the restoration of a major portion of the territory transferred under 
political exigencies of the time to form the Jhalawar State. The 
Nagda Muttra Section of the B. B. & C. 1. and a portion of the Bina- 
Baran Railway runs through the State—a length of 28 miles over the 
latter being owned by the State. 

Capital: Kotah onthe B. B. &C.I. Railway. Other trading centres 
—-Baran and Ramganj Mandi. 

Administration: Is carried-on with the assistance of two 
ministers, Major-General Ap Onkar Singhji, C.LE., a first class Jagirdar 
of the State and Rai Bahadur Sardar Kahn Chandji a retired P.C.S. 
of the Punjab. 


Ko was His HIGHNESS 
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URWAT: Nawab 

Mohammad Sarwar 

Ali Khan Bahadur 

Ferozjung, the present 
Ruler of Kurwai State. 


Born on ist December 
1gol. 


Succeeded to the Gadi 
in 1906 when he was a 
minor. 


Educated at Daly College, 
Indore, and Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Afterwards he was 
sent as a selected candidate to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst for Military training from where he returned with 
the King’s commission. 





The Nawab Saheb was invested with full ruling powers 
on gth April 1923. 


Married the eldest daughter of His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal. 


Hetr-Apparent—Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. Born on zgth March 1934. 

Area of the State—144 square miles. 
Revenue—Rs. 2,50,000. 


Dewan of the State : 
Khan Bahadur Alimartabat Sahibzada Haji Ahmed Din Khan. 
Minister in Waiting : 
Walaqadr Munshi Fazal Rasul Khan. 
Chief Secretary & Sessions J udge : 
Pirzada Amir Hasan, M.A., LL.B. 
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UTCH: His HicHNneEss 
MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
MIRZA MAHARAO 
SHRI KHENGARJI SAVAI 
BAHADUR, G.C.SI, 
G.C.LE., Maharao of 
Kutch. 
Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 
Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education: Privately educated. 
Heir-Apparent : MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VIJAYARAJJI. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
- which is about 9,000 square miles. 
Revenue: About Rs. 32,00,000. 
Population : 514,307. | 
Salute: Permanent 17 guns; Local 1g guns. 
Dewan: SURYASHANKAR D. MEHTA, B.A., Bar.-at- 


Law. 





OFFICERS. 


Natb Dewan: JADURAM P. BHATT, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner: KHAN BAHADUR ABDUL 
RASHID KHAN. | 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court: Rao BanaDuR CHHOo- 
TALAL N. DESAI, B.A., LL.B. | 


35 
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IMBDI: MaAHARANA SHRI 

SIR DAULATSINH]?!, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., Trae 
KORE SAHEB OF LIMBDI: is a 
direct descendant of Maharana 
Khetaji of Limbdi, A.D. 1486 
({542) and belongs to the Jhala 
Clan of Rajputs founded by Har- 
pal Dev and the Goddess Shakti. 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 


Born: 11th July 1868. 


Accession to Gadi: t4th 
April 1908, 





Educated: Privately. 


Clubs: A Fellow of the Royal 

Geographical Societ y—Royal 

Empire Society—Roshanara, Delhi—Rajputana Club, Mount Abu— 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute: 9 guns, 

Heiy: Yuvaray Suri Dicvijaysinny1, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

_Avea of the State: 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla territory. — . 


Population : 40,088. Revenue; Rs. 9,00,000. 
STATE OFFICERS. 
Diwan. 
Raj KuMAR Suri FaTEuHsineji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law, 
F.R.GS. 


Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 
Miss (Dr.) Exizapetu SHarpr, K.H.M., F.R.G.S., etc. 
Chief Medical Officer. 

Dr, KEsHaviat T. Davz, L.M. & S., etc. 
Finance Secretary. 
Mr. Tutsuipas J. Lavinera, B.A. 
Political Secretary. | 
Mr. Dorarrai M. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary: Rana Surt JIwaNnsinyjt, M. G.B.V.C. 
Educational Inspector: Mr. A.D. Panpya, B.A. 
Private Secretary: Mr. CHOTALAL HARIJIWAN. 

Asst. Private Secretary: Mr. M. KRISHNAMURTI. 
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UNAWADA: Lieut. His 
HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI VIRBHADRASINBJI, 

RajAJI SAHEB OF LUNAWADA. 

His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is a descendant 
of Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev of 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 


Born: 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi: 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married: In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Sir Amarsinhji, K.CS.1., K.C.LE., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent: Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

Avea of State: 388 Square miles. 

Population: 95,162. Revenue: Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute: 9 guns. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan : J.N. Vara, Esgr., B.A., LL.B., M.Sc. Econ. (London), 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. _ 

Naib Dewan : K. S. PRAVINSINBJI. 

Officer Commanding L. S. R.: K. S, VIRVIKRAMSINHJI. 

Sar Nyayadhish: Vapirac A. Menta, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary: MouAntar T. JAIN. 

Husur Personal Assistant: N.K. KANABAR. 

Nyayadhish : MatHuRBHAI K. Buatt. 

Police and Excise Superintendent: NHaTHISINHJI M. SOLANKI, 

Chief Medical Officer: Nensut D. Suan, M.B., B.S. 

Revenue Officer : AMBALAL R. Dave, B.A. 

Custom Officer & Educational Inspector: AMRITLAL P. SHAH, 
B.A. (Hons.) 7 

State Engineer: CHATURSINHJ1 J. SOLANKI. 

Forest Officer : SIDUBHAI KALUBHAL 

Head Master, S. K. High School: RamNiKLaL G. Mont, M.A. 

Risalday Majov : SHAIKH ABDUL GaNnl. 

Subeday Major: SHER BAHADUR D. THAPA. 
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ALPUR: Raorjr Suri 
GAMBHIRSINHJI the pre- 
sent Ruler of Malpur. 

Born: 27th October 1914. 
Educated at the Scott College, 
Sadra and the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Succeeded to the Gadi 
in 1923, was invested with full 
powers pertaining to the State 
on the 16th February 1935. 


Married in June 1934 the eldest 
daughter of the Rajaji Saheb 
of Khandela, an old illustrious 
Shekhavat dynasty in the 
Jaipur State. 


Though young in age he posses- 
ses remarkable intelligence and 
great insight into State affairs. 
He enjoys the sincere affection 
and esteem of his subjects. In consequence of damage caused by frost 
to winter crops in the State, remissions were granted for the relief of 
all cultivators. The occupancy rights to the agriculturists in the State 
are granted by him as announced on the occasion of his investiture 
with full powers. His relation with his subjects is very cordial. There 
is a great future before the present Ruler who has proved his devotion 
and loyalty to the Crown and maintains with dignity the great tradition 
of the illustrious House of Rathod Rajputs. During the mutiny of 
1857 A.D. the State rendered great help in suppressing disorder 
and preserving peace in the adjoining country. During the great 
war too it rendered all possible help to the British Government. 





The State has made rapid progress in all directions including 
education and medicalrelief. The State of Malpuris well known in Nani 
Marwar. Itis situated to the South-East of the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 
Its Political relation is with the Government of India through the 
Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in the States of Western 
India, Rajkot and conducted through the Political Agent, Sabar Kantha 
Agency. TheStateranks first in order of precedence amongst the States 
and Talukas of the old Mahi Kantha Agency enjoying jurisdiction. 


The Rulers of Malpur are Rathod Rajputs and belong to the Solar 
Race of which Shri Rama, the hero of the great epic Ramayana was 
the most illustrious representative. They are descendants of Jaychand 
the last Rathod Ruler of Kanauj (1193 A.D.). The Silver Jubilee of his 
late Majesty King George V was celebrated in the State with great eclat 
and a varied programme was enthusiastically observed. 


The nearest Railway Station to the State is Talod on the Ahmedabad 
Prantij Railway at a distance of 35 miles from Malpur, via Dhansura 
and 46 miles via Modasa from where there are regular motor services. 
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ANAVADAR : KHAN 
SAHEB GULAM MoINuD- 
DIN KHAN, Ruler of 
Manavadar State and Bantva, 
is a descendant of the illustrious 
Babi (Usman Zai Pathan) family 
who since the reign of Humayun 
have always been prominent in 
the annals of Gujarat. 

Born : On the 22nd December 
19tz. Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 21st November 
1931. Educated: At the Raj- 
-kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married: In October 1933 
Nawab Begum Qudsia Siddiga 
Begum, daughter of the Heir- 
apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mangrol. 

The Khan Sahebis an all-round 
sportsman and_ distinguishes 
himself specially in Hockey and 
Cricket. He represented Indiain the Western Asiatic Games held in 
New Delhi in 1934 and was selected captain of the Western. Indian States 
Cricket Association’s Team for the Inter-Provincial Trials of 1935. 

Fatima Siddiqa Begum Saheba: Tevered mother of the Khan 
Saheb is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minority of the Khan Saheb during the period 1918 to 1931; she 
was awarded the “ Kaiser-i-Hind’’ Gold Medal by the Government for 
her administrative genius amply evinced during the Regency. | 

Lt. Nawabzada Abdul Hamid Khan of the 10/6th Rajputana Rifles 
is the only brother of the Khan Saheb. 

_ Hetr-apparent: Nawabzada Mohamed Aslam Khan born on the 
15th March 1935. 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
is provided with a school where free primary education is given, An 
up-to-date Hospital cares for the poor classes. 

The State enjoys full criminal and civil powers. 
Area of the State: 107 square miles. Population: 32,000 
Revenue: 7.50-Lakhs. 


STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan: K.S. MowammMap Bapruppin, B.A. 
Revenue Commissioner: SARDAR MALIK: FAKHRUDDIN. 
Sar-Nyayadhish: M. JAMILUDDIN GuHausI, M.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary : M.N. Masoop, M.A. 
Chief Medical Officer: T. A. SHAH, L. M. & S. 
Nyayadhish: B. N. Menta, B.A., LL.B. 
Police x satu a We : KuANn ee ae 

. W. Asim, M. A., M. O. L., M. F. 
Staff Officers : {s M. Hussain. | 
Public Prosecutor: M. J. Awasuia, Bar-at-Law. 
Assistant Private Secretary: M.HasuHam ALT,. 
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ANDI: Captain His 
HIGHNESS RAJA SIR 
JOGINDER SEN BAHADUR, 

K.C.S.I., the present Ruler of 
Mandi is a Rajput of Chander- 
bansi clan and it is traditionally 
asserted that the progenitors 
of the dynasty ruled in 
Inderprastha ( Delhi) for over a 
thousand years. 


Hon. Captain: 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 


Born: -20th August 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1913. 


Invested with full ruling 
powers, 1925. 


Educated: Queen Mary’s 
College and Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 


Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 


| Marvied.Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 


Visited important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932—Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927. | 


Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 


Heiv-Apparent: SHRt YUVRAJ YASHODHAN SINGH, born 7th 
December 1923. | 


2nd Son; Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931. 


Only daughter: Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 


Salute: 11 guns. 

Area of the State: 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 


SmrpakR D. K. SEN, M.A., B.c.L. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 
Chief Minister. ; 


PANDIT KANWAR NARAIN, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister. 
KANWAR SHIV Pat, B.Sc., Home Minister. 

Addvess : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address : ‘‘ Paharpadsha ”’ Mandi. 
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M AYURBHANJ: Mana- 


RAJA SIR PRATAP CHAN- 
DRA Buanjy Deo, K. C. 
I.E., Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

Born: February rgot. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Purna Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
as a member of the Chamber of 
Princes by his own right in 
March 1931. 
| Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Married: On the 25th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj-Kumar Sirdar 
Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 
Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 





Hetr-Apparent ; T1KaitT PRADEEP CHANDRA BHANJ DEo. 
Area of State: 4,243 square miles. 

Population : 889,603. 

Revenue: Rs. 30,00,000. 

Salute: Permanent salute of 9 guns. 


Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population among the States 
of the Eastern States Agency, numbering fortytwo, twentysix of 
which were till recently known as the Orissa States, fourteen as the 
Central Provinces States, and two as the Bengal States. The history 
of its Ruling family goes back into hoary antiquity and numerous 
‘copper plate grants and archaeological finds testify to its powerful 
sway, and to the vast domains that constituted the territory of the 
-Bhanja Kings, for hundreds of years. Its geographical and strategic 
position constituted it an important buffer State at the time when the 
East India Company and the Mahrathas were engaged in a struggle 
for supremacy in.Eastern India and Mayurbhanj assisted the British 
cause. During the Mutiny of 1857, the Ruler of Mayurbhanj again 
distinguished himself as a loyal ally of the East India Company. 
The State is administered very much on British Indian lines, judicial 
independence, which has been secured under a full-powered High 
Court, being a special feature of its administration. The State is rich 
in mineral and forest resources and supplies the bulk of the iron ore 
needed for the Tata Iron and Steel Works of Jamshedpur. The 

resent administration is making every effort to promote the industrial 
interests of the State. oe 
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IRAJ (Jr.) MsHERBAN: 
SHRIMANT SIR MADHAV- 
RAO HARIHARRAO alias 
BABASAHEB PATWARDHAN, K.C. 
I.E. the present ruler of Miraj 
Junior State is the 2nd son of late 
Shrimant Balasaheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Kurundwad Senior. He 
was selected by the Bombay 
Government for the chiefship of 
the Miraj Junior State, and was 
adopted in December 1899, by 
Lady Parwatibaisaheb, the mother 
of the late Chief, Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died prematurely 
on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born: In 1889. 
Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. , 
Assumption of Powers: Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 





Caste: Chitpawan Brahman. . 

Marriage: Married Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of the 
late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent: Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd December. Married. 

Other sons: 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on oth May. 

Recreation: Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area: 196} square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 6,412-8-0 
to the British Government. : 

Captial Town: Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). 

Oficial: Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. : | _ 

Other particulars: The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911 and he was made a K.C.1.E. on the 
23rd June 1936. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the 1st April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 


This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. : 
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ORVI: His HicHNEss 
MAHARAJA SHREE 
LUKHDHIRJ1I BAHADUR, 

K.C.S.I., Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born: 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1922. 

Educated: Privately in 
India and England. 

Hety : YUVARAJ SHREE 
MAHENDRASINHJI. 

Second Son: + MAHARAj 
KUMAR SHREE KALIKAKUMAR, 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also with an 
area of about 50 square miles. 
Population: 113,024 in 
1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 

Average Revenue: Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : 11 guns. 

Chief Port in the State: Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. ; 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 

Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 


State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent. of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent. of them. 


State Telephone, over 40 per cent. of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 


Industries in the State: Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 


Free primary and secondary education. 





STATE COUNCIL. 
President and Dewan: M. D. Soranxt, B.A., LL.B. 
ist Member : M. P. Bax, B.A., LL.B. 
and Member: B.M. Bucnu, Hico Court PLEADER. 
Additional Membey 1 K. V. Maniar, B.A., LL.B. 
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YSORE: Co.onet His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
Str Sri KRISHNARAJA 
WADIYAR BAHADUR, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Maharaja 
of Mysore. 
Born: 4th June 1884. 
Succeeded : 1st February 
1895. 
Educated: Privately. 
Invested with full ruling 
powers: r1g02. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign: 
8th August 1927. 





Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 
Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan of Mysore: 
AMIN-UL-MULK SiR MIRzA M. ISMAIL, K.C.LE., O.B.E. 


Members : 
RAJAMANTRAPRAVINA S. P. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A., B.L. 
RAJAMANTRAPRAVINA N. MADHAVA Rau, B.A., B.L. 


Private Secretary to His Highness : 
Sir CHARLES TODHUNTER, K.C.S.I.,: J.P. 


Huzur Secretary to His H: ighness : 
RaJASABHABHUSHANA T. THUMBOO CHETTY, B.A., O.B.E.. 
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AWANAGAR: Hts 

HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

SHRI Lt.-Col. Sir 
DIGVIJAYSINHJI RANJIT- 
SINHJI JADEJA, K.C.S.I,, 
Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 


Born: 1805. The 
adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received : The Insignia of 
K.C.S.I, in 1935. 

Educated: Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University College, London. 

Married: 7th March 1935 the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Sirohi. 
Commisstoned in 1919; Regiment 5th/6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 
, Specialised courses: Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 
Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 
Area of State: 3,791 sq. miles. 
Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. go lakhs yearly. 
Salute: 15 guns. Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, 
Dewan: KHAN BAHADUR MERWAN]JI PESTONJI. 


Military Secretary and Home Member: Lrt.-Cor. R. K. 
HIMATSINHJI. a 


Revenue Secretary: GOKALBHAI B. Desal, Esq. 
Personal Assistant ; CAPTAIN JEOFFREY CLARKE. 


Manager, J. D. Ratlway: Rat SanEB GIRDHARLAL 
D. MERTA. | = 
Port Commissioner : COMMANDER W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
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SHNA CHANDRA SINGH 

MANDHATA, the present 
Ruler of Nayagarh State, E. S. 
Agency. 

Born: 1911. Succeeded: 
December 1918. Invested with 
Ruling powers on the 2oth July 
1933. 


Married: January 1930. A 
son and heir was born on the 
4th September 1933. 


The founder of the State was 
a heroic noble named Surjya- 
moni Singh from Rewa. He 
established a fort at a place 
called Gunamati in Nayagarh 
on his way back from a pilgri- 
mage from Puri and was after- 
wards elected by the people as 
their Chief. Raja Bagha Singh, 
the oth in descent, shifted the capital to Nayagarh which has since 
then remained the capital of the State. The present ruler of the State 
_is 26th in descent from the founder. 


h a cae Raja Kri- 





The Raja Saheb has introduced many reforms in the administration 
of the State. Forced labour which was prevalent in the State from 
time immemorial was totally abolished and tenants were given fuller 
and better rights of disposition in their landed properties. The Ruler 
has made a European tour visiting several countries to study modern 
methods of administration. Since his return from abroad he has 
applied himself heart and soul to placing the State on the high road 
to progress on modern lines. 


Primary education is free and compulsory. The State spends 
about 10 per cent. of its total income on education, and illiteracy 
among the populace is fast disappearing. There are well equipped 
dispensaries and a peripatetic doctor goes round to give additional 
medical relief in interior villages. Keen interest is taken in leprosy 
relief work. 


The administration is carried on on constitutional lines with the help 
of an efficient Judicial and Executive Staff, the ruler being the chief 
appellate authority in Civil, Criminal and Revenue matters. The 
Ruler is immensely popular among his subjects and he has won their 
affectionate love and regard by sincere and earnest devotion to his 
duty and interest in the welfare of his people. He is always accessible 
to all. : 


Avea : 552square miles. Population: 1,42,406. Average Annual 
Revenue: Rs. 4,25,000. | 
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RCHHA: His HIGHNEsS 
SARAMAD-I- RAJAHAI, 
BUNDELKHAND SHRI 

SAWAI MAHENDRA MAHA- 
RAJA SIR ViR SINGH DEV 
BAHADuR, K.C.S.I., OF 
ORCHHA. 

Born: 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi: On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated: In the Daly 
College, Indore; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married: A sister of His Highness the Maharana 

of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent: RajA BAHADUR SHRI DEVENDRA SINGH 

Ju DEv. 


Area of State: 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue: About Rs. 13 lakhs (excluding Jagirs). 
Salute: 15 guns. 


STATE CABINET. 
President : 
His HIGHNEsS. 
Vice-President : 
Rao RajA Rat BAHADUR PT. SHYAM BEHARI MISRA, 
M.A. (Chief Adviser). 
Members : 
MAJOR SAJJAN SINGH, (Chief Secretary). 
. Capt. CHANDRA SEN, (Finance Secretary). 
. Mr. M. N. ZutTsuHt, B.A. , (Home Secretary). 
_ Mr. R. S. SHUKLA, M.A., LL.B., (Political & Judicial 
Secretary). 





PWD H 
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ARTABGARH STATE: 
His HicHNnEss MaAna- 
RAWAT RAM _ SINGHJI 

BAHADUR of Partabgarh. 


Born: In 1908. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: In 1929. 
Hereditary Salute: 15 guns. 


Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of. Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. : 


The town of Partabgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh. 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
i tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and was, in 1904, converted 
to Rs. 36,350 British Currency. The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed ‘* Mahakma- 
Khas ” where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. There 
a hed graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue about 
5} lakhs. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: Rao Sauisp CHUNILAL M, SHRoFF, B.A. 

Kamdar Khasgi: SHAH MANNALAL,. 

Naib Dewan: SuaH MANAKLAL, B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary to His Highness: Mr. PHREROZESHAW FARDOONJI. 
Revenue Officer: MAHARAJ BALWANT SINGH. 

Civil and Criminal Judge: Basu Monantat AGRAWAL, B.A., LL.B. 
Superintendent, Customs and Excise: Bapu BAKHTAWAR SINGH. 
Medical Officer: Dr. Jrwanvay P. PaReku, L. M. & S. 

Educational Officer: Mr. W. G. Kate, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police: PurRonIT JAGDISH LAL. 
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ATDI STATE: DaRBarR 
SHREE RAGHUVIRSINBJI 
SAHEB.. 


Born on: 8th January 1926. 
Area: 165 square miles. 
Population: 16, 573. 
Revenue : 3,50,000 (average). 


The present chief was re- 
cognised as the Chief of Patdi 
after the demise of the late 
Chief Darbar Shree Dolatsinhji 
Saheb on 25th October 1928. 
The present Chief being a minor, 
the State is under the Regency 
Administration with Rani 
Saheba, Bai Shree Shangarbai, 
senior widow of the late Chief Dolatsinhji Saheb, as the Regent. 
The Chief belongs to the Desai clan of Kadva Patidar Community. 
He is the only Ruling Chief in that Community. 


This State comprises of twenty-four villages, including sixteen 
villages situate in the Ahmedabad District of the Bombay Presidency, 
which are held by the Chief of Patdi on the Political Inam Tenure. 
The remaining eight villages are situated in the Western India States 
Agency. 

The Chief exercises the following Jurisdiction :— 

Criminal Jurisdiction :—3 years’ Rigorous Imprisonment and 
fine up to Rs. 5,000. | 

Civil Jurisdiction :—Suits up to Rs. 10,000. 


Patdi, the Capital town of the State, has one Anglo-Vernacular 
School, two Vernacular Schools (one Gujarati and other Urdu), two 
Girls’ Schools (one Gujarati and the other Urdu). 


Most of the Kharaghoda Salt Works, which were formerly known 
as the Patdi Mith-Agar (Salt-works), belong to the Chief of Patdi but 
they are at present held by the Government of India on lease from the 
Chief. | 

Principal Officer of the State :— 


Kuan BAHADUR REUBEN BENJAMIN, 
Adviser to the Regent Rani Saheba. 
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His Hicuness FArzanp-1-K#as 

Dovutat-!-INGLISHIA, MANSUR-UL- 

ZAMAN AMIR-UL-UMRA MAHARAJA 
Dutray Ray RAJESHWAR SHR1 MAHA- 
RAJA-1-RAJGAN BHUPINDER SINGH, 
MOHINDER BAHADUR YapU VANSHA- 
VATANS Buatr:1 Kut Buusnan, G.C.S.1., 
G.C.1.E., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., LLD., 
A.D.C., the present Ruler of Patiala, 
which is the largest of the Phulkian 
States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority. 
His Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys 
at present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in perpetuity. The 
principal crops are grain, barely, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 
The State possesses valuable forests and 
is rich in antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway - 
line comprising two sections—from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar—have been constructed by the 
State at its] own cost. His Highness 


maintains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, 


one Battery of Horse Artillery. 
The State maintains a first grade College which imparts University education 
besides numerous high schools. Primary education is free throughout the State. 


Avea: 5,932 square miles, 
Population: 1,625,520. 
Gross Income: Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs. 


Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W, F, Campaign of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Hajesty the late King-Emperor and offered his personal service, Again 
in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the Frontier on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service 
ea aa saw active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the 
N, W. F. His Highness was mentioned in despatches, 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal. Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments :— : 


Poe: LizUTENANT-GENERAL 





Grand Cordon of the Order de (e) Grand Cordon of the Order of St, 

Leopold, Gregory the great (Papal). 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of (f) Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Honour, France, the Nile. 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the (g) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. Crown of Roumania, and 

(d@) Grand Cross of the Order of St. (4) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Lazare. Saviour of Greece (1926), 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of. Nations in 1926, led the 
Princes’ delegation to the Round Table Conference, and was invited to icipate in the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations of H. M. the late King-Emperor. Chancellor of the ao ye of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 1926, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33, 34, 85. His Highness been 
re-elected for the 9th time Chancellor for 1937. 
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ATNA: MAHARAJA 
RAJENDRA NARAYAN 
SINGH Dzo, the present 

RulerofPatna State, E.S, Agency. 
Born: 1912. 
Ascended the gadi: 1933. 


Educated ; At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma Exa- 
mination topping the list of 
successful candidates and at St. 
Columbia’s College, Hazaribag, 
where he passed Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the Patna 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates of that 
institution. 

Married : In 1932 the daugh- 
ter of His Highness. the 
Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 

History: Maharaja Ramai 
Deo, a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan, the last Hindu Em- 
peror of India founded the State of Patna about 11 59 A.D. The 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning. The Patna State is identical with the ancient 
.““ Dakshina Koshala”’ which was the kingdom of Kusha, the second 
son of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished here in the olden times. 

The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and ever 
since it has remained extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion to the British Government. Patna is a well governed and 
progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of 
public utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial insti- 
tutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects. It has 
a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many out-lying Dispen- 
saries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are telephone and telegraph 
connections in the important towns of the State. It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting sceneries and an abundance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts, particularly tigers. 

Hety : Yuvaraj Raj-Raj Singh Deo. Area of the State : 2,511 sq. miles. 
Population : 5,66,943. Revenue: Rs. 10,83,026. Salute: Nine guns. 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Chief Mtnister : Mr. Raj Kanwar; ma. Judicial Minister : Mr. Shri 

Gopal Chandra, B.A., LL.B, Settlement Officer: S. C. Banerji, Esq. 

C.M.O. & Supdt., Jail : Rao Saheb Dr. P. P. John, M.B.3.S. 

S. P. and Shikarkhana Officer: S. Bishan Singh. | 

Forest Officer: Rai Saheb M. C. Gupta. State Engineer: S. K. Singh, c.x. 

Supdt, of Education: A.C.Das,m.a. Audit Officer : M. G. Mukherji. 

Asst. Registrar : H.G. Das, Garden Superintendent: R. Ledlie. 

‘Ag. Officer: A. N. Kohli, psc. (ag.) Dairy Supdt: P. N. Singh, 1.D.D, _ 

Geologist: N. C. Nundy, a.1.s.m. Direcior of Industrial & Economic 

Survey : Mr. A. P. Ghose, ms, c.1, (London), 
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PYHALTAN : MaJoOr, 
| RajJA SHRIMANT MALo- 

JIRAO MupHojirao alias 
NANASAHEB Naik NIMBALKAR, 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Raja of 
Phaltan. 

Born: 11th September 1896. 

Educated at: Kolhapur and 

Rajkot; obtained Diploma of 
the Rajkumar College. 

Married: 18th December 
1913 Shri-Abaisaheb, daughter of 
Shrimant Raja Shambhusingrao 
Jadhavrao, First Class Sardar, 
Malegaon, Bk., District Poona. 

Date of Succession: 15th 
November 1917. 

Heiy: Shrimant Pratapsinh 
alias Bapusaheb, Born: 13th 
July 1923. — 

The State dates its origin as 
far back as the middle of the 
13th century, and there have been no changes in the Ruling Family 
to the present day. The House of Naik Nimbalkars is famous in 
.Maratha History. It was connected with the House of Bhonsales to 
which the Great Shivaji belonged by matrimonial alliance. 


The State is a full-powered State with powers of life and death» 
and is in direct political relations with the Government of India since 
April 1, 1933. The hereditary title of ‘‘ Raja’’ was conferred on 
the Ruler on the 1st January 1936. 

The Raja Saheb takes keen interest in the administration. He 
granted a constitution to the State in 1929 by promulgating the 
Government of Phaltan State Act, 1929, thereby establishing Legislative 
and Executive Councils in the State. He visited London in 1933 when 
his Dewan, Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, gave evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on behalf of Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jam- 
khandi, Jath, Kurundwad (Sr.), Miraj (Sr. & Jr.), Phaltan and Ramdurg 
States in the Deccan States Agency. The Raja Saheb is a Repre- 
sentative Member in the Chamber of Princes since 1933 and represents 
Akalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Jath, Phaltan and Surgana States. 


Area of State: 397 sq. miles. | : 
Population: 58,761. (1931). 

Revenue: Rs. 5,17,000 (based on the average of the past five 
years). 7 





Rao SAHEB K. V. Gopsozz, B.A., LL.B., Dewan, President. — 
7 Mr. S. H. Kusr, B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member, Vice-President. 
Mr. B. L. Lrxuite, M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. - | 
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ORBANDAR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
SHRI SIR NATWAR- 

SINHJI BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 


Born: rgotr. 
Succeeded to the Gadi: 
1908. 


Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married: In I920 
Princess Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Maharana Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., of Limbdi. 
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His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 


of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 


Ciub: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 
Area of State : 642.25 square miles. Population :115,741. 
Revenue: Rs. 21,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 


Waztr: 
JADEJA SHRI PRATAPSINHJI RAMSINHJI.—Zazimi Sardar. 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE : 


Dewan: Mr. TrisHovanpas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B.— 
Lazimi Sardar. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. D. N. KALYANWALA, M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), F.C.P.S. (Bom.), F.R. 
S.M. (Lon.), L.M. & S. (Bom.), F.On.S, (Edin.), Etc. 

Huzur Private Secrelary: JADEJA SHRt GOVINDSINH]I 
DEVISINHJI, B.A., LL.B. 

Ag. Judicial Secretary: Mr. Harirat D. Darvv, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Ports Commissioner: Capt. R. S. Raja Iver, B. Com. 

Revenue Commissioner: MR. JAGJIWANDASN. SHAH. 

State Engineer: MR. Manitat R. Jivrajani, B.E., 
A.M.LE. 
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ADHANPUR: His Hiau- 
R NESS NawaB SAHEB MurR- 
TAZAKHAN JORAWARKHAN 
Basi BanHaDuR is a_ descen- 
dent of the illustrious Babi 
Family who since the reign of 
Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Gujarat, and a nephew of His 
late Highness Nawab Saheb 
Sir Jalaludinkhanji Babi 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E. He is the 
tenth Nawab occupant of the 
Gadi since the foundation of 
the Babi House in Radhanpur. 
by Babi Jafarkhan. 

Born: toth October, 1899. 
Recognition announced by 
Government on Ist January 
1937. Religious ceremony per- 
formed on 4th January 1937. 
Investiture Durbar with full 
powers on 7th April 1937. Educated : At the Radhanpur High School 
and attended the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, for a few months. His 
Highness is a good rider, keen sportsman, an expert shot and an adept. 
in revenue matters. His Highness has received administrative training 
under His late Highness Sir Jalaludinkhan who kept him in his company 
both inside and outside the State. The Nawab Saheb is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes in his own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute : 11 guns. . 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 173 villages. It isa first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. Population ; 70,530 souls. 

The State pays ho tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from the surrounding 8 villages 
of Chhadchhat and Santalpur, 1 of Varahi, 4 of Jhinjhuwada, 4 of 
Vanod and 1 of Dasada. The State has a share in the revenues of the 
village of Undi under Varahi and has a half share in the customs 
collected at Terwada by the State at a Customs Post controlled by the 
State. Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of 
grain are the principal agricultural products. 

| RAJKUTUMB. 


Dowager Begum Saheba: HER Hicuness SHAH BrGuM SAHEB. 
Bhayat: SusBA SAHEB NADEALIKHAN BANDEALIKHAN, 


HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 
Dewan: Rao BAwAvDuR TriIBHUVANRAI D. Rana, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Officer: Mr. Ratitat D. MEHTA. _ 
Judicial Officer: Mr. JesuincLat C, Suan, B.A., LL.B. 
Police Superintendent: Kuan Sanxs Umersual K, Desat. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. C. D. THakkar, M.B.B.S. 
State Engineer, P.W.D.: Mr. eoneuey Sart, B.Sc. (England), M.1.B.E. (Londen), 





Treasury Officer: Mr. SURENDRANATH R. GHAREKBAN, B.A., LL.B. 
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AJKOT: His HicHness 
THAKORE SAHEB SHRI 
DHARMENDRASINHJI, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
(Kathiawar. ) 


Born: On 4th March 1910; 
succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 1931. 


Educated: At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

Area of the State: 283 sq. miles. 

Population ; 75,540. 

AverageRevenue: Rs.12,50,000, 


Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 


The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in Co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidhi- Sabha or People’s Representative 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 





Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency 
and is served by three important Railway lines. Educationally it is 
the premier city in Kathiawar and affords the advantages of 
Dharmendrasinhji Arts and Science College, the Rajkumar College, 
Males and Females training Colleges and a separate Girls’ High School. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan: DARBAR SHRI VIRAVALA. 


Judicial Secretary: Mr, ABHECHAND G. Desal, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue & General Secretary: Mr. T. P. BHATT. 


Public Works Secretary: MR. NENSHI MONJI. 

Education Department Secretary: Mr. TALAKSHI M. DosHi. 
Sar Nyayadhish: Mr. H. R. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent: K. S. VALERAVALA. 

Managing Engineer: Rat Sanes A. C. Das, . 
Huzur Secretary: Mr. JAYANTILAL L, JoBanputRA, B.A., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. A. P. Menta, M.B.B.S. 
Educational Inspector: Mr. C. A. Bucu, M.A., B.Sc. 
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HIGHNESS MAHARAJA SHRI 
VIJAYSINHJI, K.C.S.1., 
MAHARAJA OF RAJPIPLA. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 
Date of succession: 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Hon. 
Major. XVI Light Cavalry. 

Ciubs : Marlborough Club, 
London; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations: Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with ‘* Windsor Lad’’. 

Heir-Apparent: YUVARAJ SHRI RAJENDRASINHBJI. Born : 1912. 

Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born: 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. Area of State : 1,517.50 square 
miles. 

Population: 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns—Permanent Hereditary. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry: Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature: The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal veforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja! 

1. Making all services pensionable. : 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 

the State. | : 
Making Primary Education free and grant. of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 
Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 
Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 

State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 
6. Extension of Railways. | | 

97, Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council. e 
Principal Officer: Mr. Purroze D. Koruavata, LL.B., Dewan. | 


R theasess Major His 





ee. 2 
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AMPUR: CAPTAIN 
His HiGHNeEss ALI) An 
FARZAND -I- DIL PIZ1R- 

I-DAULATI-INGLISHIA, MUKHLIS- 
upD-DAULA, NASIR-UL-MULK, 
AMIR-UL-UMARA, NAWAB SIR 
SYED MouamMMapD’ Raza ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, K.C.S,L, Must- 
AID-I-JUNG, Ruler of Rampur. 
The reigning family of Rampur 
are Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha in the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U. P.). 

Born: 17th November 1906. 

Succeeded tothe Gadi on 20th 
June 1930. Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930. 

Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married: In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada_ Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 
Kt., C.LE., His Highness has two sons and four daughters. 

Heirv-Apparent : SAHEBZADA SYED Murtaza ALI KHAN BAHADUR. 
Born on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the 2nd King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid Ali 
Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British Government. 

Area of State: 892.54 square miles. 

Population: 464,919. 

Revenue: Rs. 45,136,985. 

Salute: Permanent 15 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL 
President: 


Syvep BasHiR Husain Zarn!, B.A. (Cantab,), Bar-at-Law, Chief Minister. 
Members : Mr. R. S. Symons, I.C.S., Finance and Revenue Minister. 
Cot. D. Barnsrincr, M.C., Army Mintster. 
Mr. G. D. Parkin, I.P., Inspector General, State Poltce. 
Mr. M. A. Ravr, B.Sc. (Lond.), Eng. Arr. E. L. C. (London), A.M.I. 
S.E., Minister Incharge, Education & P. W.D. 
Mr. RAGHUNANDAN KisHore, B.A., LL.B., State Advocate, 
Mr, Magoort AHMED, B.A., Council Secretary. | 
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ATLAM: Major 
GENERAL His HIGu- 
NESS SIR  SAJJAN 

SINGHJI, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 
K.C.V.0., A.D.C. to His 
Majesty the King-Emperor, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born: 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog-. 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated; At the Daly 
College at Indore. 

Succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.1.E.) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has two 
daughters and two sons, 


Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
“Croix d’ Officier of the Legion d’Honneur” by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 


Has oe an international reputation as a Polo 
Player. 


He A peavent: MAHARAJKUMAR LOKENDRA SINGHJI. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute: 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 


Adminisivation of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Mr. Raj BAHADUR SAXENA, +B. Sc., LL.B. . is Dewan and 
Vice-President. 
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EWA: His HIGHNESS BANDH- 
R vss MAHARAJA SIR GULAB 

SINGH Ju D£zO BAHADUR, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.S.I., MAHARAJA OF 
Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 
_ Born : 1903; Ascended the gadi 
in 1918 ; invested with ruling 
powers in 1922. 

Educated : At the Daly College, 
Indore. 

Married: In 1919 a sister of 
His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a_ noted 
sportsman and has shot 500 
tigers. | 

He was a delegate to all the 
three sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King 
Edward Medical School, Indore. . 


Heir-Apparent: Sri Y3vRAy MAHARAJ Kumar MARTAND SINGH 
SAHEB (born in 1923). 

Area of State; 13,000 sjuare miles. Population: 1,587,445. 

Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. Salute: 17 guns. 


Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,’ some of which, Chachai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 


The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side His Highness 
is assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes very great interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
State. 
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ACHIN: His Hicuness MusBa- 
RIZ-UD-DAULAH, MUZZAFFER- 
UL-MULK, NASRUT-E- JUNG, 

NAWAB BAHADUR S1p1 MOHOMMED 
HaIpER MoHOMMED YAKUT KHAN, 
NAWAB OF SACHIN. 


Born : 11th September 1909. 


Succeeded : 19th November 1930. 


Married: Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar Mahel, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab-Begum of Sachin: 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu, on 7th July 
1930. 


Educated : At home and later at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 


Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. The Rulers of Sachin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1791 a triple treaty was concluded between the Sidi Abdul Karim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I took. the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State. 


Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 


‘Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc. 





Chief Ministery: SAHEBZADA MAHMUDALI KHAN BAHADUR OF 
RAMPUR. s*: : 


Private-Secretary :* SARDAR THAKORE SHREE N ATWARSINAJI. 
Address : QaSRE SULTAN, Dumas, (Sachin State). | 
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CAANGLI: Lizvurenant His 
HIGHNESS MEHERBAN 
SHRIMANT SIR CHINTA- 

MANRAO DHUNDIRAO alias APPA 

SAHEB PATWARDHAN, K.C.I.E., 

Raja of Sangli. 


Born: 1890. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, K.C.1.E., B.A., 
LL.B., of Amraoti, Ex-Home 
Member of the Government of 
Central Provinces. 


Hetr: SHRIMANT Raj- 
KUMAR: MADHAVRAO alias Rao 


SAHEB PATWARDHAN YUVRAJ. 








Area of the State: 1,136 sq. miles. 
Population: 258,442. 


Revenue: The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs. 15,95,584. 


Salute: 9 guns permanent and 11 personal, Enjoys First Class 
Jurisdiction, 4.e., power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. ; 


Has for many years served as Member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and is still a member. Served also as 
Member of the First and Second Round Table Conferences and as a 
member of the Federal Structure Committee, 


: His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 

consisting of (1) Diwan Rao Bahadur G. R. Barwe, B.A., (2) Political 
Minister and Second Councillor Rao Bahadur Y. A. Thombare, 
B.A., (3) Third Councillor Mr. Y. V. Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B., and 
(4) Fourth Councillor Khan Bahadur K. K. Sunavala, B.A., LL.B. 


The total number of Co-operative Societies is 90, made up of 74 
agricultural and 16 non-agricultural. Besides these there are 4 
Co-operative Banks, one Co-operative Sale-Shop and one Co-operative 
Union. . Of the four Banks, one is a Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank recently established for the protection of indebted agriculturists 
in the State and a special Tribunal has been created for this purpose. 


The State has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (6) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. | 
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MANT YESHWANTRAO 

HINDURAO GHORPADE, 
MAMLAKATMADAR SENAPATHI, 
Ruler of Sandur. 


Born: 1908. Ascended the 
Gadi in 1928, Assumed the 
reins of Government in 1930. 


Married: On 22nd Decem- 
ber 1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-UI-Mulk, Raj Rajendra, 
Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior. 


Heiyv Apparent:  Shrimant 
Yuvraj Morar Rao Raje Ghor- 
pade, born 7th December 1931. 


Second Son: Rajkumar Ranjit 
Sinh, bovn 16th February 1933. 


Daughter: Princess Nirmala Raje, born 8th February 1934. 


SanpurR is the only Mahratta State in South India in _ direct 
political relations with the Government of India. It is bounded on 
all sides by the British District of Bellary except the South where its 
frontier touches that of Mysore. The Ruling House of Sandur is known 
by the family name of ‘‘ GooTYKER GHORPADE.” This State was 
conquered in early eighteenth century by Raja Siddoji Rao Ghorpade. 
His son Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade is renowned in history as the famous 
“Cu1eEF oF Gooty,” and held sway over the Mahratta possessions 
South of Coleroon. During the time of Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, 
the State reached the zenith of its territorial expansion. In the 
Carnatic and Mysore Wars in which the East India Company were 
engaged in the middle of the eighteenth century, Morar Rao, as the 
staunchest ally of the British, rendered valuable assistance to the 
British from time to time notably in the famous siege of Arcot an1 
Trichinopoly and also against Hyder in 1769. 


This family was held in high esteem by the British and included 
in the Treaty of 1782 with Mysore, by which the British Government 
reserved to themselves the liberty to reinstate Morar Rao’s family 
in the Country of Gooty, which Hyder had seized during the time of 
Morar Rao who died in 1776. The present extent of the State is but 
a corner of the country of Gooty, which was reconquered in 1790 by 
race on behalf of Siddoji, the grandson of Morar Rao from Tipu 

ultan. | , . 


The Peshwa who had for long coveted very much the conquest 
of Sandur prevailed on the East India Company to demand the sur-- 
render of Sandur in 1817 on the pretence that the Ruler of Sandur 
was one of his refractory vassals, whom the East India Company were 


Ghia : Raja  SHRI- 
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bound by the Treaty of Bassein from all pecuniary demands. 


(1817) to reduce. But, when it 


The Ruler is the fountain-head 


was noticed that the Ruler of ofallau thority, Judicial, Adminis- 
Sandur was never a vassal of the trative, and Legilsative. The Gov- 
Peshwa, but that he was an_ ernment of the State is conducted 


“* independent 
Prince”’ before 
the Treaty of 
Bassein, his 
former terri- 
tory was res- 
tored to him in 
1818, on the 
only condition 
that there 
should be free 
passage to 
British troops 
and surrender 
of offenders 
from the Brit- 
ish territory, 
and that there 
should be no 
interference 
whatever with 
the internal ad- 
ministration of 
the State. 
These relations 
continue to the 
present day. 
The State pos- 
sesseS powers 
of life and 
death and is 
unfettered in 
the exercise of 


its sovereignty. 


by an Execu- 
tive Council. 
To help the 
Government, a 
State Council 
has been con- 
stitutedin 1931 
with a predo- 
minant non- 
official major- 
ity p°ssessing 
the right to 
initiate legisla- 
tion, to move 
Resolutions 
and ask ques- 
tions. A Chief 
Court has been 
constituted un- 
der the Sandur 
Chief Court 
Act (II of 1932) 
and  arrange- 
ments have 
been made 
with the Mad- 
ras Govern.- 
ment whereby 
the District 
and Sessions 





Judge Ex. 
Shrimant Morar Rao Ghorpade, officio, Bellary 
Heir apparent, is appointed 


The State pays by the Ruler as the Nyayadhish 


no tribute to the Crown and isfree of the Sandur Chief Court. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
President. 


SHRIMANT SARDAR B. Y. RAJE GHORPADE. 


Members. 


Mr. G. T. Konnur, B.A., Ex-Dewan of Sandur. 

Mr. V. NARASIMHARAO, M.A. (Political Secretary). 
Mr. G. B. DesHmMuUKH (Huzur Secretary). 

Mr. A. B. PunDE (General Secretary to Government). 


State Adviser. 


R. M. DESHMUKH, EsqQ., B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
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ANT: MAHARANA SHRI 
JoRAWARSINHJ1 the present Ruler ; 
born on 24th March 188: ang 


installed on the Gadi in 1896, 
Formally invested with full powers 
on roth May 1902. Educated in the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the Government Admi- 
nistration of the State for more than 
a year preparatory to his being in- 
vested with full powers. He is an 
intelligent Prince who keenly super- 
vises the administration of the State. 
During his regime many improvements 
have been made and the State is 
making good progress: The revenue 
of the State increased—lIts lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlement 
introduced—Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Primary and Secondary education made 
free throughout the State—Election 
system sanctioned for Municipality— 
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scarcity. Money is also advanced to the local merchants by way of encouragement at 
cheap rate of interest. Other improvements of utility such as installation of electricity in 
the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, public gardens, metalled roads in parts have 
also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed 
of roses. Famine and lean years had made the financial condition of the State far from 
satisfactory; but wise management has been instrumental to keeping its head up. 

_The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar's right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 


During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 


The R Family in the Sant State belong to the Puar or Parmar caste of Rajputs 
and are believed to have descended from the celebrated family of Vikramaditya and Raja 
Bhoj of Ujjain. They first came down from Dhar and settled at Jhalod and finally about 
the 13th Century at Sant. The founder of the family was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and established himself at Sant. : 


Area: 394 Square miles. 

Population: 83,531 (z931). 

Revenue: RS. 4.19,955.— 

Hetr-apparent : MAHARAJ KuMAR Suri PRAVINSINNJI born on 18t December 1907, 
Ppt in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 


4a Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Helr- 


apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj. 


With effect from the rst April 1933) all the Bombay states were brought into 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujrat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda. Since then 
the Sant State has been in direct political relation with the Government of India. 


The supervision and management of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been transferred to the State from rst December 1933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of the State has been appointed as the head of the department. 


Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State. 


by Government from rst May 1933. 
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HAHPURA: RajapuirRaj 
Umaip SINGHjI BAHADUR 
the present Ruler of Shah- 

pura State (Rajputana): Born : 
qth March 1876, is the 12th in 
descent from the founder and 
enjoys full ruling powers. 
Founded by Sujan Singhji son 
of Maharaj Surajmalji who was 
the second son of Maharana 
Amar Singhji 1, of Udaipur 
Mewar in 1668. 

It is under the Political charge 
of the Resident at Jaipur and 
situated between 25°-29° North 
Latitude and 74°-45° East Longi- 
tude and bounded by the British 
District of Ajmer-Merwara on 
the North East and on three 
sides by Mewar State except 
in the North North-East corner 
where the border touches that of 
Kishangarh State. 


Avea: 705 square miles, Total population : 74,219. Annual 
Revenue; about 4 lacs. Dynastic salute: 9 guns. Hetr-apparent : 
Rajkumar Sudarshandeoji. Grandson : Bhanwar Indrajeet Deoji. 

ADMINISTRATION. _ 

The administration is carried on under the direct supervision of the 
Ruler and the Mahkma Khas discharges both the function of appeal 
and executive administration which is presided by the Rajadhiraj 
Saheb assisted by his Pradhan (Prime Minister) Kanwar Jagbhan 
Singh B.A., LL.B., M.L.c. Judicial and executive functions in the 
administration are entirely separate. The judicial officers have no 
executive work to discharge and vice versa. 

All the courts are modelled on modern lines and are governed by 
local laws adopted-from British Acts with suitable adaptations to suit 

conditions. 
socal education : There is one Darbar High School, one Vernacular 
Middle School, one Girl School, one Brahma Vidyalaya (Sanskrit side) 
and one Gautam Katma Kand Pathshala (Vedic ritual side) and three 
boarding houses at the capital. There are 13 village schools in the 
District which provide primary education to the public of the villages 
and act as feeders to the higher institutions at Shahpura. o 

The Rajadhiraj Saheb is prepared to start a school in any village 
of the state wherever 20 children are available for receiving education. 

Medical: There is one Alopathic Hospital, one Muir sigerarets 
branch of the Hospital, one Ayurvedic Umaid Aushdhalaya ae e 
capital and three indigenous hospitals in the District. — od vi age 
school teachers are also provided with necessary medicine from d e 
State Hospital for distribution - oe ity we oe ailments under 

ision and guidance of the Medica ‘ 
a There is also one Widows’ Home and asylum for the pene 
persons at the capital wherein the inmates are fed and clothed gratis. 





IRMOOR: His HIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA RAJENDRA 
PARKASH BAHADUR Oi 

Sirmoor. 


Lt.-CoLt. H1s HIGHNESS SIR 
AMAR PARKASH BAHADUR 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., the late 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State died 
in Vienna on the 13th August, 
1933, after a brilliant and suc- 
cessful reign of more than 21 
years. His sad and sorrowful 
demise was naturally a heavy 
shock and deprived his son, His 
Highness Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur, of the soli- 
citous and affectionate care 
of his father and placed the 
heavy and responsible burden 
of the administration of the 
State on his shoulders while 
still in the early years of his life. 





His Highness the present Maharaja was born on the roth January 
1913. He was carefully educated during the lifetime of his father 
who took special interest in the upbringing of his son. During his 
father’s absence in Europe when the administration of the State was 
placed in the hands of a council he gained practical training in and 
immense knowledge of the administration and thereby equipped 
himself well for undertaking the responsibilities of his high office. 
Although it was before the due time, in recognition of his ruling merits 
and abilities the Maharaja was installed to his ancestral Gadi: by the 
Hon'ble Sir J. A. O. Fitz Patrick, K.C.LE., C.B.E., I.C.S., Agent 
to the Governor General, Punjab States, in November 1933. 


The young prince is a good scholar in English ‘and has a store of 
wisdom far beyond his years. Besides being hard working he is ener- 
getic, intelligent and a keen sportsman. He possesses very refined tastes, 
a sympathetic heart and is a lover of justice. As the Chief Justice 
of the State High Court he considers it his solemn obligation to dispense 
evenhanded justice with scrupulous care. Ever since his assumption 
of the role of Government he has administered the State with con- 
spicuous ability, without sparing any pains to promote the interests 
of his State and subjects. Heis always anxious to explore new avenues 
and examine fresh channels which might serve to raise the moral and 
material status of his people and country. | 


The revival of the agricultural and industrial exhibition isa happy 
indication of the deep and enduring interest His Highness takes in 
promoting the agricultural and industrial interests of his subjects. 
The inaugural ceremony of the exhibition was performed by His High- 
ness the Maharaja on the auspicious occasion of his Raj Tilak which 
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was celebrated in February 1935. A similar exhibition was being run 
on organised lines during’ the regime of His late Highness Maharaja 
Sir Surendra Bikram Parkash Bahadur, K.C.S.1., and continued suc- 
setae during the reign of H. H. the late Maharaja Sir Amar Parkash 

ahadur, K.C.S.1., K.C.I.E., but it had suffered a set-back in the 
year 1914 owing to the outbreak of the Great War and also due to the 
unfavourable agricultural conditions then obtaining. The measure 
taken by the present Maharaja in reviving the exhibition is sure to 
pave the way to commercial development of the State and will prove a 


success under the patronage of His Highness to whose munificence it 
Owes its Origin. 


Another event which marks His Highness’ accession to his ances- 
tral Gadi isthe grant of certain concessions to his subjects, which 
include (1) remission of land revenue and forest outstandings up 
to the year 1932, - He is acces- 
(2) remission in sible to all and 
the term of s fond of under- 
imprisonment of taking extensive 
State convicts, tours with a view 
(3) grants-in-aid to studying the 
for meeting the conditions of his 
educational people and 
needs of the keeping himself 
people, (4) provi- informed of the 
sion of a gymna- march of events 
sium for use of in the State. He 
the public, (5) takes a keen 
introduction of personal interest 
panchayat. in all that con- 
system, ete aie. The Siate Crest & Coat of Arms. sce Ao Lane 
general happiness and welfare of his people. His sterling and 
outstanding qualities of head and heart have won for him the affection 
of his faithful and loyal people. 





In fact the young Maharaja during the short period that has passed 
since his investiture with full ruling powers has proved himself to bea 
very promising and an enlightened Ruler and gives bright promise 
of proving himself a worthy successor of his illustrious father. 


Chief Secretary to the Durbar: 


SARDAR NARAYAN SINGH SARDAR BAHADUR. 


Avea of the State: 1,141 sq. miles. Revenue: Rs. 12,00,000 
approximately. 


Population; 148,568 as per census of 1931. 


: Permanent Salute ; 11 guns. Address: Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab. 
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OHAWAL: SHREEMAN 
RAJA JAGENDRA SINGHJI 
DEO BAHADUR OF 

SOHAWAL STATE. 
Born: 8th July 1899 A.D. 


Educated: at the Daly 
College, Indore, and Privately. 

Ascended the Gadi on .16th 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Shreeman Raja 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C.I.E. Shreeman Dur- 
bar has two brothers 1. Raj 
KUMAR VEERENDRA SINGHJI. 
2. Ray KUMAR PURUSHOTTAM 
SINGHJI. 





The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 A.H. (1655 A.D.). By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A.H. (1763 A.D.) Shah Alum gave recognition 
to the hereditary title of ‘‘ Raja’ and ‘‘ Bahadur,” the Manasab 
of Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying ‘‘ Alum” (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A.D. 

The State has now an area of 257 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs.2,25,000 including alienations. It has a population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. | 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members :— 7 


Rar Sauip Mr. S. P. SANYAL, Adviser. | 
Panpit NARSINGH NARAIN MisHRA,M.A.,LL.B., (Dewan). 
THakuR AWADHESH NaRAIN SINGH, (Political Secretary). 
Dewan Lat JAGMOHAN SINGHJI. : 
MuNsHI BANSHIDHARJ!, Secretary. 

- Kuasci OFFICER. 


SUAW DH 
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ALCHER: Raja K. C. B. 

’ Harichandan, the present 

Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency. 


Born : 9th June 1880. 

Succeeded on 18th December 
1891. Assumed ruling powers 
on 9th June rgor. 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 12th 
Century by Raja Naranhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipur. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Puri or the 
Maharathas and they all along 
maintained their independence. 
The British Government recog- 
nised their independence and 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great grand-father of the 
present Ruler in 1803. Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Government with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion. The present ruler placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellions. 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible to all his subjects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seck redress from him. 
He takes keen interest in improving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity. 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are 75 primary Schools, 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispensaries 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

The State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 square miles 
of which 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways and a 
Bengal English Firm. 


Area of the State : 399 squarc miles. Population : 69,702 souls. 


Annual Income : Rs. 6,57,114 (gross). 

Heir Apparent : Yuvaraj Sree Hruday Chandra Deh, born on 27th 
February 1902. Educated in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, at present 
in-charge of the Judiciary in the State. 

Pattayet: Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister. 


Secretary : Babu J. Mishra. 
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‘ONK: His HiIGHNEss 

SAID-UD-DAULAH WaAZIR- 

uL-MuLK NAwAaB HAFIz 
Str MoHAMMED Saapat ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR SOWLAT-I-. 
Junc, G.C.I.E., Nawab, of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is 
an Afghan of the Buner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born: 1879. 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.S.1, G.C.LE. 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

Area of State: 2,553 square 
miles. : 





Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 
Revenue: Rs, 21,76,283. Salute: 17 guns. 


During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. | 


The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of a State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows :— 


President : : His HIGHNEss THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President and Fi inance Member: Lt.-Cou.: G.W. ANDER- | 


- son, C.LE. 
Home Member: KHAN BMaiouE Sz. Monp. ABDUL TAWWAB | 
' Kuan. - | : _ Bs 
Judicial Member : KHAN BaHapur SHEIKH RAHIM BUKsH, 
O.B.E. | | “3 


nied Member : M. SHEIKH GHULAM Moun. Banauppmn, 
Secretary: M. Hamp Husain, B.A. 
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RAVANCORE: His 
HIGHSRESS SRI 
PADMANABHA DASA 

VANCHI PALA SiR BALA RAMA 
VARMA KULASEKHARA 
KIRITAPATI MANNEY SULTAN 
MAHARAJA RAJA RAMARAJA 
BAHADUR SHAMSHER JANG, 
G.C.LE., Maharaja of 
Travancore. 


Born: 7th November 1912. 


Ascended: The Musnad 
1st September 1924. 


Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 

Educated: Privately. 

Hew: His HIGHNEsS 
MARTANDA VARMA ELAyA 
Raja. 


His HIGHNEss 1s CoLONEL-IN-Cu1EF of the Travancore State 
Forces. 


Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 100 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 28.9. 
For males the figures are 40.8 per 100, and for females 16.8. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. | 


The Dewan is His Highness’ sole minister. 

Revenue: Rs. 2,42,16,000. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan: SACHIVOTHAMA Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aryar, K.C.LE. 
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RIPURA: Hrs HIGHNEsS 
B15 H AM A- SAMARA- 
BiyovEE MAHAMAHODAYA 
( PaNncHA SRIJUKTA MAHARAJA 
MANIKYA SIR Bir. BIKRAM 
KISHORE DEB BARMAN 
Banapbur, K.C.S.1., Maharaja 
of Tripura. Caste; Kshattriya, 
(Chandravansi). 
Born: 19th August, 1908. 
Succeeded to the Gadi: On 
the death of his father, H.H. the 
late Maharaja Birendra Kishore 
Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th 
August, 1923, and was invested 
with full administrative powers 
on the roth August, 1927. 
Married : On the 16th 
January, 1929, the = sixth 
daughter of the late Maharaja 
Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh 
Saheb Bahadur, K.C.LE., 
K.B.E., of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
matricd, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.H. 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.1., 
K.C.LE., Maharaja of Panna (C.I.). Has one son and one daughter. 
Heir-Appavent: Maharaj Kumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur. Area of the State: 4,116 sq. miles. 
Permanent Salute: 13 Guns. Population: 3,82,450. (1931 Census). 
Revenue (including Zemindaries): Rs. 30,10,000. 
Capital: AGARTALA, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura Jn. (A.B. Rly.) 
Recreation: Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting. 
The Maharaja Saheb takes kcen interest in administrative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. | 





PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 
Ministery : MANYABARA Rat J. C. SEN Banavor, B.A., B.C.S. (Retd.} 
Chief Secretary to His Highness: MANYABARA Rana BoDHJUNG 
BAHADUR, F.R.G.S. 
Military Secretary: Mayor Kumar P. K. DEv VARMA BAHADUR. 
Private Secretary to His Highness {Dewan SauepB K. Dutt, M.A., 
and Dewan of the Household. | B.L., M.R.A.S., F.R. Econ. 5S. 
Chief Staff Officer: Lt.-Cor. O. C. Putzyy, I.A. (Retd.) 
Chief Judge: Mr. J. M. Das, B.L. 
Chief Medical Officer: DR. M. M. Mayumpar, L.MS. 
State Engineer: Mr. J. N. Buavurt, B.A., B.E., etc. 
Senior Naib Dewan: Mr. S. C. Des Barman, M.A., (Harvard.) 
; _ fTHakur Kamint Kumar SincH (Rev. Dept.) 
Nath Dewans: ‘Mr. J. N. MitTER (Forests.) eo 3 
Superintendent of Police: Rat Sanzs A. K. ‘Gupta. | 
Commandant of the State Forces: Mayor Kumar D. M. DeB BARMAN 
BAHADUR. a | 
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DAIPUR: His 
HIGHNESS MAHA- 
RAJAHDHIRAJ 

MAHARANA SHREE_ SIR 
BHUPAL SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 


Born: 22nd February 
1884. 


Married: First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March roto. After her 
demise, to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in lTebruary 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 





Educated : Privately. 

Arza of the State: 12,753 square miles. 

Population: 1,566,910. Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. 
Fermaneni Salute: 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 


Musahib Ala Raj Mewar: 
DEWAN BAHADUR PANDIT DHARAM NARrAInjl, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 
Ministers : 
P. C. CHATTERJI, Eso., AND TEJ SINHA MEHTA, EsogQ,, 
B.A., LL.B. 
Private Secretary. 
Pt. Ram GopaAL TRIVEDY. 
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ADIA: DarBaR SHREE 
| \/ - SURAGWALA Saheb, the 

- Ruling Chief of Vadia 
State in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States) He comes of a. 
high and ancient lineage and 
is a member of the Virani 
Branch of the illustrious Kathi 
Clan from which this Province 
has taken its name. 

Born: On the 15th -March 
1904. 

Succeeded: To the Gadi in 
1930.and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated : Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Married: In 1921 to A. S., 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons. 


Heir-apparent: Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar Saheb. Aged 
about 6 years. Born in 1931. 


Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. 
Area: 90 square miles. Population : 15,000, 
Revenue: Rs. 2,50,000. a 





Education is imparted free in the State—Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed—Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State—Liquor is strictly prohibited—-The Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act—A State Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers. 
At very low interest Loans are also given to the merchants to 
facilitate Commerce. A new State Hospital with a Tower Clock has 
been built in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State. 
There are many industrial concerns in Vadia and the recent adairion 
is a match factory. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
State Karbhavi: Mr. Laxmicuanp K. Menta, B. A., LL.B, 
ADVOCATE. 

Nyayadhish + Mr. Savartat G. DHOLAKIA. 

Chief Medical Officer: Mr. Kuopipas J. Pancuory, L.C.P.S. 
Bank Manager & Office Superintendent : Mr. HATHIBHAI R. VANK. 
Private Secretary: MR. RamBuHat D. PAraIr. ) 7 
Treasury Officer : Mr. PANACHAND BHAWAN SANGANI. 
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SHREE JORAWAR SINHJI 

of Varsoda State in Sabar 

Kantha Agency (Western India 
States). 


Born : 17th April 1914. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: 18th 
July 1919 and formally invested 
with powers on 13th December 
1933. 

Educated : Formerly at 
Scott College, Sadra, where he 
was a recipient of Ferris Medals 
for proficiency in English. Join- 
ed Mayo Chief’s College, Ajmer, 
and passed Diploma Examina- 
tion with distinction. 

Family descent: The Ruling 
family belongs to the Chavada 
clan of Rajputs and trace their 
descent from the famous 
Vanraj Chawda the founder of the State of Gujerat with its capital 
at Anhilpur Pattan. In the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, 
they migrated and established themselves at Varsoda, the present 
capital of the State. 

The State has a number of Wantas in Baroda limits. 

Married: On the 20th May 1932, Shree Dhanwant Kunverba, 
the daughter of Maharaval Shree Pravin Singhji of Bansda, the brother 
of His Highness Maharaja Sahib Shree Indrasinhji of Bansda State 
in Gujerat States Agency. 

The present Thakor Saheb is an intelligent Ruler who keenly 
supervises the administration of the State. 

Principal reforms and improvements during the short regime 
of the present Ruler. 

|. Making Primary Education free. English Classes to Standard 
III are now attached to the Vernacular School in the Capital. 

2. Extension of roads. 

3. Introduction of uniform rules of Registration, Stamp and 
Court Fees. | 

4. Grant of right of sale and mortgage. 

5. Installation of Electricity. Free Lighting on main roads. 

6. Water supply. Connections are given at very cheap rates. 

Free Medical relief is given through the State Dispensary. 

Place of Interest: Shree Akal Shrungji Temple on the river 
Sabarmati. 


\V “sunee J THAKOR 





OFFICIALS. 


Karbhavi: Mr. VENILAL DAMODARDAS MEHTA, B.A., LL.B. 
Medical Officer: Mr. NATWARLAL HIRALAL SHAH, L.C.P. &S. 
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ANKANER: His 

, HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI AMARSINHJI 
Bauyapur, K.C.S.1., K.C.1LE., 
MAHARANA RAJSAHEB of 


Wankaner. 
Born: 4th January 1879. 
Succession: 12th June 
1881. 


Assumption of full powers 
of the State: 18th March 
1899. 

Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Avea of the State: 417 
square miles. 

Population: 44,280. 

Revenue: 7,50,000. 


Salute: Permanent 11 Guns. 


| Heiv-Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji, born 


12th April 1907. 


Grandson: Tikasaheb Shri Digvijaysinhji, born 21st August 


1932. 


Acting Dewan: Mr. ICHHASHANKER K. Panpya, B.A., 


LL.B. 


Home Membey : Rao BAHADUR DEVCHAND L. MEHTA, B.A. 
Chief Medical Officer : DR. Gayanan D. Gupte, M.B.B.S. 
Private Secretary: K.S PRATAPSINHJI of SINDHAVADAR. 
State Engineer: MR. VRIJLAL J. SHAH, B.E., (Civil). 
Nyayadhish : Mr, HiracHanp M. GHopapra, B.A., LL.B. 
Head Master: Mr. LALCHAND D. MEnTA, B.A. 

Treasury Officer: Mr. KesHaviat L. GANDHI, B.A., LL.B. 
Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary: 


._ CHANDULAL K. Upapuyava, Advocate. 


Revenue Adhikari: Mr. Jivray K. Pate. 
Municipal and Lekh Officer: Mr. MANILAL V. SHAH, B. Sc. 
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ODOKHEMIDI: Sri 
BEERA SRI BEERADHI 
BEERABARA PRATAPA 

SRI SRI SRI RAMACHENDRA 
ANANGA BHIMA DEv, 
KESARI GAJAPATHI, Zemini- 
dar of Bodokhemidi Estate 
belongs to the Ganga 
Dynasty and is a descendant 
of the ancient Kings of 
Orissa. 


Born: 2nd December rgr9. 
Educated: At the Rai- 
pur College. 


Succession: He assumed 
charge of his estate in 
December 1930. 


The estate is one of the largest in Ganjam comprising 
some 850 sq. miles including the Hill, Maliahs. The Zemindar 
pays an yearly peshkash (Tribute) of Rs. 63,000 including 
cesses, etc., to British Government. He has been a member 
of the District Board, Ganjam, for the past 4 years and 
was re-elected recently. He is also an elected member of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 


Sri Ramachendra Dev, the present Zemindar, has consi- 
derably improved the condition of his tenants since his assump- 
tion to the Estate and has liberally contributed to various 
Government projects and charities. He is an enthusiastic 
motorist and a good all round sportsman. 


His father Krupamaya Ananga Bhima Kesari Gajapathi 
Dev who died in 1922 endowed a hostel to Khallikote College, 
Berhampore, founded the Utkal Ashram, Berhampore, 
George Middle School, Digapahandi and the Elementary 
School, Digapahandi. 

The young Zemindar is a most loyal supporter of British 
Government and his chief ambition is to be a soldier. His 
keen devotion to duty and interest in the welfare of his 
tenants has won for him their love and affectionate regard. 

Address: Ananda Bhawan, Bodokhemidi Bungalow, 
Berhampore, (Ganjam). 
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/ “NHINUBHAI MapHow tat | 
RANCHHODLAL, | SIR, | 
Second Baronet, is one | 

of the foremost citizens of 
Ahmedabad. , 

Born: 18th April 1906. 

Married: In 1924 Tanumati, 
daughter of Zaverilal B. Mehta 
of Ahmedabad. 

Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal 
belongs to a very high Nagar 
Brahmin family of Gujarat. 
One of his ancestors, Mangaldas 
held an office of Bakshi under 
the Moghul Government and 
others under. the Maratha. 
Government and were good 
Persian scholars. His great- 
grandfather, the Hon. Rao 
Bahadur Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, 
| C.I.E., was the pioneer of 

| ; Cotton Mill Industry in 
Ahmedabad. He established the first Textile Mill in 1859. He was 
the first President of Ahmedabad Municipality and introduced many 
development schemes in the city. His death in 1898 cut short many 
other schemes of new industries. 

His father, the Hon. Sirdar, Sir Chinubhai Madhowlal, Kt., C.I.E., 
first Baronet, followed in the footsteps of his grandfather in the develop- 
ment of business, and in the service of the city and province. His 
name is a household word in Ahmedabad for his liberality of heart 
owing to princely charities amounting to more than thirty five lacs 
of Rupees, in addition to other amounts spent annually for charitable 
purposes. In almost all the localities of Ahmedabad, he commemora- 
ted the names of Madhowlal and Ranchhodlal in one way or the other, 
and his patronage to education and learning was proverbial, being 
himself a good scholar of Sanskrit. He also donated a substantial 
sum to maintain a chair of Banking in the Sydenham College of Com- 
merce, Bombay. In recognition of his public services and charitable 
disposition, a Baronetcy was conferred on himin 1913 by the British 
Government. He was the first and the only gentleman to have this 
high title in the Hindu community in India. | 

The present Sir Chinubhai inherited the estates and title after the 
death of his father in 1916, with all the good traditions of his father 
and grand father. He owns a leading firm of cotton business in 
Bombay and a big group of ginneries in East Africa over and above his 
ancestral estates in Ahmedabad. He isalso developing new industries 
in mining. He contested the recent Election from the Constituency of 
Sardars, Inamdars and Jagirdars of Gujarat as an independent candidate 
and was duly elected. The history of his family is the history of the social 
and economic development of Ahmedabad for more than half a century. 

Heiy: Upayan. Born: On 25th July 1929. , a 

Second Son: KirTIDEV. Address: Shantikunj, Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 





HOWDHOURY, Dr. Kanan 
SINGH, M.A., LL.D., 
Ph.D., Advocate, is a 
leading JBarrister-at-Law of 
Rawalpindi. Son of late Sirdar 
Atma Singh Chowdhury of 
Kahuta (Rawalpindi) and grand- 
son of Chowdhury Guchhe Shah 
who was a Suba (Governor) 
under Sikh Rule, Dr. Chowdhury 
represents one of the oldest landed 
aristocracy of the Punjab. 

Born: 28th April 1889. 

Dr. Chowdhury passed the Civil 
Service Examination and after 
being called to the Bar in 1921, 
was posted Probationery Assistant 
Commissioner at Rawalpindi. 
After successfully completing the 
judicial training, he of his own 
accord resigned the post in favour 
of the Bar, in which as is well known he has made his mark. He has 
also been Notary Public and Commissioner for Oaths. As Commis- 
sioner appointed to enquire into the Shanghai disturbances in 1928, 
he so distinguished himself and captured the imagination of the 
public that they accorded him an honour as was never before extended 
to any Indian and was carried in a procession two miles in length, 

During the Great War he served with distinction as an officer and 
helped the British Government with men and money, in appreciation 
of which Dr, Chowdhury and his family hold many privileges. Much 
loved and respected by all, Dr. Chowdhury is connected with many 
social institutions in the Punjab. 

Dr. Chowdhury has an international experience and reputation, 
having served in the Political Department in Baluchistan 1906-1910, 
and having been seven times to Europe and having twice toured round 
the world (last time with his wife). He has visited practically all the 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandates and practised even in loreign 
Courts. He isonthe approved list of High Court Judges and Secretariat 
in League of Nations, Geneva, Several Governors have had a very 
high opinion of him. 

Married in 1926: Miss Mary Alexandra of Isle-de-I’'rance, now 
Mrs. Chandravati Chowdhury, who after taking her M.B.B.S. Degree 
post-graduated as L. M. at Ratunda, Dublin. A doctor ofeminence Mrs. 
Chowdhury is in charge of the State Hospital at Bilaspur, and has been 
highly spoken of by the Hon'ble Sir James Fitzpatrick, Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States and His Excellency Field Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, Bart., Commander-in-Chief of India. 

Lt. Pritam Singh Chowdhury, the Doctor's eldest son, 1s a 
Supplies Officer in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps. His third 
son is a Cadet in the Signals Section for King’s Commissions, and many 
of his near relatives hold important posts in the provincial and Imperial 
services in India. Address: Rawalpindi, Punjab. | 
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AGEZAT: SARDAR 
BAHADUR NAWAB 
MOHAMMED KHAN 

TAMANDAR of Jagezai. 


Born : ist January 1885. 
Educated : Privately. 


Succeeded: To -the 
‘Sardari’ in 1905 on the 
death of his father Sardar 
Bahadur Nawab _ Bangal 
Khan. 


Origin: Originally, about 
Ioo years back, this was a 
free and independent country 
under Mir Dost Mohammed. 
Khan, the grandfather of 
‘the present Nawab Saheb. Mir Dost Mohammed Khan 
was succeeded by Sardar Bahadur Nawab Bangal Khan, 

who was at first unfriendly to the British Government, 
but was brought round by Sir Henry Macmahon. He rendered 
valuable service in connection with the settlement of the bounda- 
ries of the Frontier and he was awarded the title ‘‘ Sardar 
Bahadur”’ in 1901. Later he was invited by the Governor- 
General of India and honoured with the title, ‘‘ Nawab’. He 
was shot dead by a rival tribal chief in 1905 when the present 
chieftain succeeded to the Sardari. A friend of the British 
Government, when war broke out in 1919 between them and 
the Afghan Government, he naturally helped the former by 
weaning his men from the side of the Afghan Government and in 
recognition of this he was awarded the title, ‘‘ Nawab” in 1920. 





Annual Grant: Allowances granted by the Government of 
India amount to 4o lakhs of rupees in cash, besides grain 
allowances. Of these one-half is due to the Sardari, while the 
balance goes to the members of the family. 


Avea: About 200 square miles. 
Population > 500,000. 


. Addvess: Zhob, P, O. Killasaifulla, Killa Jagezai, 
Baluchistan. | 
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EHANGIRABAD : Raja 
Sir Mohammad Ejaz Rasul 
Khan, Kt., C.S.1., 

Taluqdar of Jehangirabad, Dt. 
Barabanki, India. 


Born 28th June 1886; Son of 
‘ Sheikh Fida Rasul Khan Saheb. 


Educated Colvin Taluqdars’ 
College ; at home. 


Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council since 1921; Member, 
Legislative Assembly for one 
term; First Non-official Chair- 
man of District Board, Bara- 
banki for one full term; Hono- 
rary Magistrate and Honorary 
Munsif; Life Vice-Patron of Red 
Cross Society ; Vice-President, 
British Indian Association,Oudh, 
India; Elected President, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935) ; 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University ; 
President of the Art and Craft School for 6 years; Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with War Loans ; has contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are: To the Prince of Wales Memorial, 
Lucknow; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University; Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund; 
Aligarh University for Marris Scholarship; Endowed a Hospital at 
Jehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib 
(Unani) College, Lucknow; To His Majesty’s Thanksgiving Fund ; 
Established Arabic School at Jehangirabad; To Dufferin Hospital 
Fund: To the Behar Earthquake Relief Fund; To His Majesty's 
Silver Jubilee Fund (general) and made large remissions to his tenants ; 
To the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 





Raja hereditary title, vide F. D. Notification dated 22nd June 
1897. : 


Recreations ; Tennis, Polo and Shooting. 


Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira- 
bad Palace, Lucknow, U. P. India. Telephone: Lucknow Exchange 
37. Club: United Service Club. 
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HALLIKOTE AND 

K ATAGADA ESTATES: 

RAJA SRI RAMACHANDRA 
MARDARAJ DEo of Khallikote. 


Born: January 1900. His . 
father, the late Raja Harihara - 
Mardaraj Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solar 
Dynasty and was famous for 
his philanthropic works, munifi- 

' cent gifts and steady loyalty to 
Government. He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with a 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality a 
spacious Town Hall and was 
the founder and patron of the 
Khallikote College. He earned 
the title of Kaja in recognition 
of his good public service. The 
move for the creation of a 

- separate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja Harihara 
Mardaraj Deo. 

Educated: At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College. 

The Estates of Khallikote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Ganjam District. The Raja Saheb has been able to annex a new 
property called the Biridi Estate this ycar. He occupies various 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it. 
He is a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders’ Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District. He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924. He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial Force for about 4 years. The 
young Raja holds advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense Service: 
during the famine in 1919. He is a keen huntsman and a good Shikari. 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O’Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Oriyas. He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929, and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb’s public work this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General i in 19 34 which he rightly 
deserved. 

| The title of Raja Bahadur was contorted on him by the 
benign Government in the last birthday honours in further apprecia- 
“tion of his public services. : 
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ISHUN PERSHAD— 

RAJA-I-RAJAYAN, MAHA- 

RAJA BAHADUR, 
YAMIN-US-SULTANAT, SIR, 
G.C.I.E., HEREDITARY PESH- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1g01 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926-1937. 


Born ; 28th January, 1864, 
direct descendant of Maha- 
raja Chandoolal, the first 
Hyderabad Statesman to have 
realised the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House. He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism. Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts. 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu. 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mal, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad Bahadur 
also carried out the tradition of the house and treats Hindus and 
Mahommedens with equality and without prejudice. 





Heiy: RayA BaHapur Kuaja PERSHAD also called Raya 
BAHADUR ARJUN KUMAR. 


Born : 17th May 1914. 
Avea of the Jagiy : 490 square miles. 
Population: 1,23,691. 


The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil. 


Revenue : _Rs. 10,16,003.. 


Mr. GUNDE Rao is the Estate Secretary and Sessions Judge. 
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RISHNAMACHARIAR, 

RAJA BAHADUR G., B.A., 

B.L., Dewan Bahadur 
(1918); Raja Bahadur (1925) ; 
Retired President of H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, 
Jaghirdar and Advocate, 
Madras and Hyderabad High 
Courts, and formerly Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 

Ikducated: Trichinopoly and 
Madras. 

Enrolled as Vakil, Madras 
High Court, March 1890; 
practised as Vakil in Hyde- 
rabad and Secunderabad till 
1913. Was appointed Gov- 
ernment pleader and Public 
Prosecutor at the Residency in 
1904. Was nominated non-official 
member of the Hyderabad Legis- 
lative Council for three successive 
terms (6 years); appointed Advocate-General, then Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Legislative Department; Legal Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government and President, Judicial Committee in 1913. Shortly after, 
he along with Nawab (now Sir) Nizamat Jung Bahadur reorganised the 
courts under the orders of His late Highness in the course of which the 
separation of the Judicial and executive functions was strongly urged 
and eventually intro:luced under the orders of His Exalted Highness. 
The system is now working very satisfactorily. On his recommenda- 
tion the Legislative Council was temporarily enlarged by the addition 
of elected non-official members from the mofussil but final orders were 
postponed pending consideration of an elaborate Report submitted by 
him and still pending decision for the enlargement of the Council and 
its powers. Was the joint author along with the late Hormusjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes, 1918. Was appointed 
President of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during the elections of 1930 and took 
a prominent part in the support of orthodox views and resisting all 
anti-religious and anti-social Bills. He was the leader of the Centre 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and was invited by His Majesty's 
Government to join the Committees on Reserve Bank and the Statu.- | 
tory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of health and religion 
goto England. He took keen interest on agricultural and Land Revenue 
questions and was unanimously elected President of the Rural group in 
the Assembly which he formed in 1934. He is now the acknowledged 
leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 

Address: Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. | ) ‘s . 
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UREISHY: RAFIUSHAN 
IFTIKHARUL MULK, KHAN 
BAHADUR, Lt.-CoL., Hayjr 

MagsBoot Hassan, M.A., LL.E., 
Minister for Law and_ Justice, 
Bahawalpur Government : belongs 
to a respectable family of the 
Kureish of Arabia. Though hailing 
originally from the Meerut District, 
his ancestors had long settled in 
the State before he was born at 
Bahawalpur in 1900. He received 
his early education inthe State, 
and, later on, joined the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, where he pass- 
ed his M.A., LL.B. in 1925. From 
his earliest childhood he exhibited 
traits which gave promise of his 
future career. 





His personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his employ- 
ment, where he won the golden opinions of his colleagues as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925, when 
he joined the personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aide-de-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a capable 
administrator. Accordingly, in 1927 he was promoted to the rank 
of Assistant Military Secretary. But this was only a stepping stone, 
as in January 1930 he was given the combined office of Private 
and Military Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
of Education and Municipalities, and was, subsequently, raised to the 
status of Minister-in-Waiting. 

In 1932 he paid a visit to England and other Western countries 
in company with His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur—a visit 
which he repeated again in 1935 and in 1936. The beautiful volume 
in which he has chronicled the impressions of his first itinerary is an 
eloquent testimony of his great powers¢of-observation and expression. 
He has also been to the Near East and performed the holy pilgrimage. 

Recently, his services to the State have been recognised by the 
Government by the grant of the title of Khan Bahadur, which is the 
first distinction of its kind to be conferred upon a purely Riyasti 
Vizier in the State. He.is also the recipient of many decorations and 
distinctions from the State, and is a member of the Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh and His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur’s 
representative in the Senate of the Punjab University. 

During the 8 years of his incumbency he has introduced many 
useful administrative reforms in the departments under his control, 
particularly the Municipalities, and the Court of Wards which he has 
completely reorganised. He. isa very capable and efficient adminis- 
trator, having won the highest praise of both the ruler and the ruled 
by his politeness, impartiality, and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State. He is immensely popular with all classes of His Highness’s 
subjects. 
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UTWARA: RAJA, 
SvED SajIpD HusaIN, 
Taluqdar of Kutwara. 


Born : 13th January Ig1o. 


Educated: First at La 
Martiniere College and then at 
Edinburgh University where- 
from he graduated. 


Succeeded his uncle in 1925 
to the Zemindari. 


Married: Princess Selma 
Sultan, Grand-daughter of 
the Caliph, Emperor Murad V 
of Turkey in March 1937. 

History : The Raj was first 
founded by two brothers in 
1007, Rajas of Gopi and Sopi 
of Perchun and Sopin (Gujrat) 
who fell victims to Mahmud Ghaznavi, and their kingdom 
then stretched through Kheri, Sitapur and Hardoi Districts. 
In 1488 Raja Mull 13th in descent fram Sopi was converted 
to Islam by his friend Muhammad Shah Farmuli, who was king 
of Bahraich and nephew of Bahlol Lodi. In 1680 Raja Baz 
Khan, the 22nd in descent lost the kingdom to Aurangzeb 
but some of the lands were restored to Raja Tarbiat, the 
25th descendant in 1779 as Zemindari. Raja Mandar Baksh 
Khan ruled from 1827-56, and his widow 1856-1886 who was 
the first Taluqdaria of the estate. She was succeeded by her 
grandson, Saiyid Raza Husain, son of S. Nazar Husain of the 
Royal House of Yaman. He was a very philanthropic and able 
Zemindar, and was succeeded by his eldest son Raja Saiyed 
Mustafa Husain, uncle of the-present Raja Saheb, 1922-25. 





Well-read and widely-travelled, the present taluqdar, Raja 
Syed Sajid Husain of Kutwara is very popular. The Raja Saheb 
contested the 1937 Indian Provincial General Elections held under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, and was elected to the United 
Provinces Legislative Assembly. He was awarded the Silver 
Jubilee Medal of his late Maj esty King George V in 1935 and was 
appointed special Magistrate in 1936. He was elected President 
of Anjuman Islamia Lakhimpur-Kheri 1937-40. 


Private Secretary : Agha Hasan Khan. 
Address: Kutwara, Oudh. 
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- YJAQAT HYAT KHAN: 
L AITM AD-UD-DOULA, 

VIQAR-UL-MULK, NAWAB, 
Sir, Kt., O.B.E., K.B., Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
C.S.1., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im- 
portant appointinents with con- 
spicuous success, His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the King’s Police Medal and 
the titles of Khan Bahadur 
and O.B.E., as also a grant 
of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of ‘‘Nawab’’ which 
is now a rare distinction. | 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards :— 

* (1) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, ‘“‘ Nawab” and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 
(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 
(Hereditary). 
(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. 
(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary). 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 

his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee, 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood. 

In October, 1934, His Highness conferred upon him the Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services. 

During the tenure of his office the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrdtor and. a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes.of His _ 
Highness’s subjects. oa i | 
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. AHMUDABAD Estate: 
{ RajA MUHAMMAD AMIR 

AHMAD KHAN, KHAN 
BAHADUR, RAJA OF 
MAHMUDABAD (OupDnH), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
and administrative positions 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
(1.e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori. 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first’ Caliph (Abu 
Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom. 

Estate: The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 
Born : On the 5th November 1914. 
Married ; In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. . 
Brother: Mauarajy KUMAR MoHAMMAD AMIR HypDER KHAN, 
the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living with him. 
Succeeded : His father the Hon’sLE Mawaraja Str MoHAM- 
MAD Att MoHAMMAD Kuan, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., on May 23rd 
1931; was formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious 
ancestors by H.E. Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.I., C.1.E., the Governor 
of U. P. on the 4th January 1936. 
Educated: In La Martinier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable private Tutors at Home. | 7 
The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising “ Mar- 
sia’ poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics. Reading, Natural History, painting and 
photography are his chief hobbies: 
. Recreation : Riding. 

_ Address: Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 

Galloway House, Naini Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). = 
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AMDOT ESTATE: 

NAWAB MOHAMMAD 

SHAH Nawaz KHAN of 
Mamdot. 


Born: 1883. 


Educated: At Lahore, was 
for some time employed in the 
Hyderabad State Volice, C.1.D. 


The estate comprises of 126 
villages in Ferozepore District 
of which the Nawab is the sole 
proprietor, and land revenue 
from over 300 villages in the 





same district is assigned to him 

as Jagir. The title of , 
‘““Nawab” is hereditary and = succession to the entire estate is 
governed by the rule of primogeniture. 


There are two schools in the estate, one for boys and the 
other for girls and education is receiving the personal attention 
of the Nawab Saheb. A well equipped hospital for men and women, a 
veterinary hospital, a tube well and an electric power house are also 
provided for the benefit of the public. A panchayat of 14 leading 
members of the Jalalabad Town has been constituted to look after 
sanitation, watch and ward, lighting and other improvements, and the 
Nawab Saheb has won the love and esteem of his tenants. He is a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Council and takes great interest in 
the welfare of the Zemindari Community. He is one of the leading 
Jagirdars and premier land-owners in the province and holds a front 
seat in the Durbar in the Ferozepore District. Nawabzada Iftkhar 
Husain Khan, the eldest son of the Nawab Saheb, is an Hon. Magistrate, 
his other two younger sons are being educated at Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 


Address: Mamdot Villa, Davis Road, Lahore ; Mamdot House, 
Ferozepore City; Qutb Manzil, Ferozepore Cantonment; Nawab 
House, Jalalabad West. 
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OHIUDDIN FAROQUY, 
NAwaAB, Sir, the only son 
of Kazi RAYAZUDDIN 

MUHAMMAD FAROQUI, was born 
in the year 1891 and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a lineal descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the pgrant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 
Emperor Furrokhshiar is still in the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 


Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr. Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
love for public life. 





He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner of the Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics. As the Chairman of the District Board, he took a very 
active interest in the matter of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widely spread over the district. The Comilla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply, which have done inestimable 
benefit to the town, came into existence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib. A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board, was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells. He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and it was he who 
was instrumefital in raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-gradesti}’. the first-grade institution that it is to-day. i 

He has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to — 
the Government of Bengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
operation, Veterinary Department and Public Works. It is a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
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Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
Committee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir John Simon, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin is the 
Leader of the House in the Council and this is perhaps the only and 
the first instance in the bistory of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) has been made the Leader. 
The services that he has given as the Leader of the House, to the 
country and the Government are worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters. 

As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin has given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have alscady had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province. He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up withaid, as far as possible, 
from the Government. His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
andis the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms, intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The United Provinces Unemployment Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
P.C., K.C.S.1., LL.D., has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme. He took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit. He made serious endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the various 
apricultural researches taken up at his instance. The scheme for the 
training of detenus (persons detained for political reasons) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, is now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India. Nawab 
Saheb was the author of the Water Hyacinth Act which provided for 
removal of the water hyacinth pests from the province with organised 
effort. As a result many districts in Bengal are now entirely free 
from this pest. To give cheap credit facilities to commercial peo- 
ple an Industrial Credit Corporation Bank has been established with 
ten lakhs guarantee against loss by Government. The Daulatpur 
Agricultural College has been established for agricultural education 
and is the only one of its kind in the Province. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of ‘‘ Khan Bahadur” in 1924, with that of 
“Nawab” in 1932. On the New Year's day, 1936, His Majesty late 
the King-Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved. | | | : 
7 He married Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
Hon'ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
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YMENSINGH Estate: MAHARAJA 
M scsi Kanta ACHARYYA CHAU- 

DHURY of Mymensingh, one of the 
Chief Noblemen of the Presidency of 
Bengal,was born at Muktagacha in Mymen- 
singk on the 24th February, 1886. He 
was the son of the late Maharaja Surja 
Kanta Acharyya Bahadur, an illustrious 
Zemindar of Mymensingh, well-known for 
his many-sided public activities in the 
province of Bengal, especially for the 
bold and courageous stand he took in 
“unsettling the settled fact of the 
partition of Bengal,” Under the nursing 
care of his illustrious father Shoshi Kanta 
received his early education with great 
care and keen solitude. He was educated 
at the St. Xavier’s College, the Doveton 
College and the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He passed the Entrance 
examination in the year 1904. He went 
to England for higher education in the 
year 1907 and joined Downing College, 
. Cambridge. He successfully passed the 
Littlego and Additional Examinations and was preparing for the B.A. & LL.B. degrees and 
also joined Gray’s Inn, to qualify for the Bar, but he had most reluctantly, to give up 
his much coveted studies in Fngland and hurry back home on account of the sudden 
death of his father and to shoulder the responsibilities of his extensive estates. 





Shoshi Kanta inherited from his father a noble and benevolent disposition and high 
ideal of public spirit. Though a young man, just above his teens, he began to take lively 
interest in higher education in his own district and his first act of public benevolence was his 
princely donation of Rs. 45,000 in the year 1909 to the Ananda Mohan College, Mymensingh, 
which in later days, he supplemented by further donations for the establishment of I. Sc, 
Class in the same College. Hiscontribution of 1,00,000 rupees inthe year 1910 towards 
the Edward Memorial Fund for the improvement of Mitford Hospital at Dacca deserves 
particular mention, the cause of Amelioration of suffering humanity is innate in his nature. 
In 1920, when the Mymensingh Hospital required further extension, Shoshi Kanta made 
a free gift of land worth about Rs. 30,000 for its new site and contributed 1,00,600 rupees 
to the Hospital Fund to name it after his illustrious father. He has further equipped the 
hospital with an X-Ray apparatus at a cost of Rs, 38,000 and has granted an annual subscrip- 
tion of Rs.1,000 for the upkeep of the hospital. He further gladly made over to the Hospital 
a sum of Rs. 17,000 received from the Government for value of his lands occupied by the 
old hospital and now acquired for kotwalithana. In 1910, he contributed Rs. 1,000 towards 
the cost of the construction of the new Ripon College building, Calcutta. The Maharaja 
contributed Rs, 2,000 to the Madras famine fund. The devastating flood of Damodar 
in 1918, moved Shoshi Kanta’s heart and he readily contributed Rs. 1,000 for relief work. 
During the great agar in 1914 he contributed Rs. 60,000 for the purchase of a fleet of six 
Ambulance Motor cars for the Red Cross Society and paid Rs. 40,000 towards the various 
war relief and ambulance corps funds. He subscribed to the Indian War loan to the extent 
of 1,00,000 rupees. He has also contributed Rs, 2,250 and Rs. 1,500 to the Silver Jubilee 
Fund and King George Memorial Fund respectively. ; 


Maharaja Shoshi Kanta filled a long felt want in Mymensingh town by establishing ata 
considerable cost the Carmichael Club, where Europeans and Indians, officials and non- 


officials, have an opportunity to meet. It was mainly due to his efforts that electricity 
is available at Mymensingh. Besides these acts of benevolence, the Maharaja has granted 
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monthly stipends to many deserving students and has undertaken to defray foreign 
education of some of them. Many public and charitable institutions and bodies are regularly 
receiving his contributions and his purse is always open for all deserving causes, 


Shoshi Kanta entered public life in the year 1912 when he was only 26. On the 
formation of the Presidency of Bengal, he was elected by the land-holders of the Dacca 
Division to represent their interests in the Bengal Legislative Council, When the Reforms 
were inaugurated in 1921 Maharaja was nominated by the Governor-General a memberot 
the Council of State. In 1927, Maharaja entered the reformed Bengal Legislative Council as 
an elected representative of the Decca University graduates. His career in the legislatures 
is marked by his outspoken advocacy for popular cause in principle, Being in Council, he was 
a real asset to his community and his persistent zeal and unflinching devotion to their 
cause were amply demonstrated when he took a keen interest in the moulding of the 
Benga) Tenancy Act in 1927 to the satisfaction of landlords and tenants alike, He has been 
elected to the Bengal Legislative Assembly from the Dacca Landholders’ Constituency 
recently. 


Among his other public activities, Maharaja Shosi Kanta was unanimously elected 
Chairman of the Mymensingh Municipality in 1918 and transacted all its business with 
conspicuous efficiency till 1921. He also was elected Chairman of Muktagacha Municipality, 
his native place in 1912. He is also connected with various public bodies, He acted as 
President of the East Bengal Landholders’ Association for several years and is the President 
of the Mym2nsingh Landholders’ Association and the Secretary of the Bengal Landholders’ 
Association. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is a liberal Hindu and a great social reformer. He is the 
President of the Hindu Hita Sadhini Sava, a society formed in 1917 for the elevation of 
depressed classes and for bringing about social and moral regencration of the Hindus. As 
soon as the Harijan movement was started by Mahatma Gandhi, Maharaja Shoshi Kanta 
opened his ancestral Kali and Shiva Temples for worship by all classes of Hindus. He 
is the President of the Mymensingh Hindu Sabha and presided over the deliberation of 
Mymensingh District Hindu Conference held at Tangail and was the President of All Bengal 
Hindu Conferences held at Hilli and Canning Town, He has made over his Palatial House 
at Benares to the Hindu Mission for the uplift of the Hindus. In Mymensingh Town 
he has recently constructed a beautiful Siva Temple and has made a free gift of land to the 
Mymensingh Ram Krishna Pratisthan a social and religious institution of the place. 

He is a thorough sportsman and was a very good cricketer in his young days. He was 
the captain of the Town Club, Calcutta, for several years, To give incentive to Mymensingh 
Cricket the Maharaja retained many veteran players to coach the local young men. He is 
also fond of hunting and a lover of games. 

In recognition of his public spirit and munificence, His Excellency Lord Hardinge 
conferred on him the title of Raja Bahadur on the 1st January 1913, at a comparatively 
young age. Later on, in 1920, the title of Maharaja was bestowed on him by Lord Chelmsford 
in appreciation of his manifold acts of public utility. 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta has married the third daughter of the late lamented 
Mr. Byomkesh Chakraborty, M.A., Bar-at-Law of Calcutta. He has three sons and three 
daughters. His youngest son, Maharaj Kumar Snehangsu Kanta Acharyya who is a graduate 
of the Calcutta University has proceeded to England for higher studies. All his daughters 
are married, 

Maharaja Shoshi Kanta is remarkable for his simple habits, unimpeachable mora] charac- 
ter, charitable disposition and unostentatious manner of living. His high culture, affability 
and amiability of character arc too well-known. He is accessible to all from the powerful 
down to the man of the street, is kind and benevolent to his tenants and officers, modest and 
a man of his word, always frm and unyielding in matters of public duty, he is a true 
ideal, the like of which are very few in these days. By a recent circular, the Maharaja has 
announced that 5 per cent. of his annual income should be spent for agricultural improve- 
ment and for provision of drinking water to the tenants in the villages. 


Address: Shoshi Lodge, Mymensingh, Bengal. 
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UMTAZ PAHASU 
ESTATE: Nawas 
MUMTAZ-UD-DAULA Mo- 

HAMMAD MuUKARRAM ALI KHAN 
OF PAHASU. 


Born : In 1895, eldest son of 
Kunwar Ikram Ali Khan. 
Succeeded : In1922, Educated: 
At the Maharaja’s College, 
Jaipur and the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, where he soon came 
into prominence as an_ intelli- 
gent scholar, an upright youth, 
and a keen sportsman. 

Married: His first cousin in 
1912 and later married again 
Mumtaz Begum, his second 
cousin in 1924. 

As a member of the great Lal. 
khani clan, he traces his origin to 

the great solar kings of Ajodhya. A scion of this clan, Raja Lal Singh 
_ received the title of Khan from Akbar the Great which originated the 
title of Lalkhani. The house of Pahasu is noted for its steadfast loyalty 
to the suzerain power and deep devotion and unflinching attachment 
to the rulers of Jaipur, where the present Nawab’s great grandfather, 
the first Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Sir Mohd. Faiz Ali Khan, K.C.S.1., 
and second Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula, Sir Faiyaz Ali Khan held the 
high offices of Prime Minister for a number of years and in recognition 
of their meritorious services received the Jagir of Raipur yielding an 
annual income of Rs. 40,000 besides several palatial buildings and 
Tazim in perpetuity. 

The Estate of Pahasu which is one of the premier estates in the 
District of Bulandshahr, U.P., consists of seventeen villages. 

The Nawab was appointed Foreign member of the Executive 
Council of Jaipur but on account of his health he resigned the post. He 
has travelled extensively both in India and abroad and made a keen 
study and minute observation of the economic developments as well as 
the social and administrative side of the various countries and peoples, 
he has visited in England, .France, Austria, Switzerland, Italy and 
Egypt, etc. He takes interest in the welfare of his subjects—especially 
in their education. He is a member of the All-India Muslim League 
having national views and is a strong supporter of union among different 
sects and religions, is deeply interested in education, social reforms 
and politi¢s. He is very fond of motoring and loves poetry, music, 
fine arts, etc. ——, Sf 

_ Publications: Sada-i-Watan, Tanqeed-i-Nadir, and Swrajya 
Home Rule. — | 

- Addvesses: Mumtaz Bagh, Jaipur (Rajputana), Pahasu House, 
Aligarh, Fort Pahasu Dist., Bulandshahr and Pahasu Camp, New Delhi. 
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ING oe RAJA 
RAJENDRACHAND, the 
present Chief of Nidaun, 
District Kangra, 
Born: In 1908. 


Educated privately, the 
Raja Saheb is young, able 
and popular, and takes keen 
interest in public affairs, 


Succeeded: On 5th Feb- 
ruary 1936. 


History: The Raja Saheb 
is descended from Raja Bhu- 
michand of the Katoch clan 
of Rajputs, Tradition has 
it that Raja Susarmachand 
of this clan aided King Duryodhan in the War of Mahabharat. 





The last independent ruling chief, Maharaj Sansar- 
chand, had under his sway the whole of Kangra District and 
the adjoining hilly Ilaqa; but through the vicissitudes of 
time, his Ilaqa has been reduced to its present extent. Loyal 
and faithful to the British Government, the Raja Saheb’s 
ancestors were the recipients of titles such as K.C.S.I. and 
C.S.1. 


In all respects Raja Rajendrachand follows in the foot- 
steps of his ancestors. His mother, Rani Nalagarhi, is the 
daughter of the present ruling Chief, Raja Jogendra Singh of 
Nalagarh (Simla Hills), and the Raja Saheb is related to 
Jubbal, Bhajji, (Nurpur District Kangrg) and other Jaikari 
Rajput families. Rule of primogeniture governs succession. 


Area: About 300 square miles. 
Population: 40,000. 

Anmual Income: Rs. 60,000. . 
Minister : Pt. S. R. Kapila. 
Address: Nadaun, District Kangra. 
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ANPARA Estate: Raja. 
SYED MOHAMMAD SAADAT 
i\tt Kuan, the present 

Raja of. Born in the year 
1904. Educated at the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow. 
His father Raja Syed 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. His late 
mother Rani Mohammad Sarfraz 
Begam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
was well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
and acts of benevolence. 


During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
University owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

__ Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East. 

There are many Muslim organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 


Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
sense of the word. He is fond of shikar and isagood shot. He 
plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of all the leading clubs 
in Paris, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Council, Vice-President of the British Indian Association 
of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President of the U. P. Provincial Moslem 
League and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 
Nanpara Estate in the year 1911—thus bringing both the Estates of: 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway. Hence he is generally known 
as'the Raja of Nanpara—a premier estate in the province of Oudh.. 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan, 
K.C:S.I., maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali © 
Khan: can well be styled a personality of power and great influence. 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh,and recognised by the Government as 
hereditary. Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old — 
and teputed for their loyal traditions and royal history. = a 

Government Revenue: 3 lakhs. : a 
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AHIBZADA NAWAB 
Mir MoniuppIN ALI 
KHAN, 1.¢., Sahibzada 
Nawab Basalat Jah 
Bahadur, of Hyderabad, 
Deccan, is the son of the 
late His Highness The 
Nizam Sir Mir Mahboob 
Ali Khan Bahadur and 
the only existing step- 
brother of  Lieut.-Gen. 
His Exalted Highness 
Asaf Jah, Muzaful-Mulk 
Wal Mamalik Nizam-UI- 
Mulk Nizam-Ud-Daula Nawab Sir Mir Osman Ali Khan 
Bahadur, Fateh Jung present Nizam of Hyderabad. 





Born: In Hyderabad on 18th October 1907 A.D. 


Educated: Sahibzada Nawab Basalat Jah’s educa- 
tion and training was under experienced European Tutors 
and Oriental scholars and he is well versed in English, 
Urdu, Persian, while the religious side was ners 
distinguished Ulemas. 


After his ‘schooling was over Sahibzada Nawab 
Basalat Jah Bahadur made a tour of the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions and was initiated into the workings of the different 
departments. He also made an extensive tour of the 
continent and Europe to gain further experience. He 
is fond of Sports. 


Address: Shadi Khana, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


Princes, Chiefs and'Ndbies. 





AWAB MUHAMMAD 
MoIN-UD-DIN KHAN, 
NawaB. MoIn-up- 

Dow La, BAHADUR, the only 

son of the late Nawab Sir 

Asman Jah. Bahadur, one 

of the three great Paigah 

Nobles of the Hyderabad 

State, was born in 

Hyderabad (Deccan) in the 

year 1891. Nawab Moin- 

ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,821 square miles and 

has a population of 276,533, 

while its annual revenue 

amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. 

| He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a , Council consisting: of a President 
and two Members. } 








~ In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
| was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. ke 


Though at one time a keen rider, Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
‘recreation is shooting. He is also passionately. fond of 
watching cricket,and he has done much ‘to encourage. the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad. (ecean) : 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which’ was started six years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers i in India. Thelast M.C.C. and Australian fixtures i in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his: keen. interest. dn 
Cricket and his generosity. — 
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N* WAB SALAR JUNG 


BAHADUR’ (MIR 

YusuF Att Kuan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
Mutiny fame. 

Born: 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated: At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15; has 
travelled all over Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc.; keeps a 
Polo Team ; has a fine library; takes interest in the Indus- 
trial Development of the country and is Director of seven 
Companies. 

Area of Estate: 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. 

Revenue: Over Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History: About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows :— 

(t) Shair Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, (5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung IL, 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address: Wyderabad (Deccan). 
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BAHADUR, a _ nobleman of 

Hyderabad, is ason of the late 
Nawab Khan-i-Khanan. He owns an 
estate covering an area of about 312 sq. 
miles, having a population of 80,000 
souls and yielding a revenue of about 
Rs. 6 lakhs annually. The estate is 
divided into four Talukas which comprise 
go villages. 


Nae KAMAL YAR JUNG 


Few families, that came out to India 
from Persia, have such a brilliant record 
of service to their credit as the one 
represented by Nawab Kamal Yar Jung 
Bahadur. His ancestors were Governors 
and Generals under Moghul Emperors and 
Shah Nawaz Khan was Prime Minister of 
the Deccan after the death of Asaf Jah I. 
Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur’s 
father, who was Military Minister, was a 
brother-in-law of the late Sir Salar Jung, 
the famous Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 
and had accompanied the latter on a 
political mission to England where he was presented to the Queen-Empress and had the 
honour of dining with Her late Majesty. 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, reccived his education partly in Aligarh aind 
partly at the Nizam College. He married a daughter of his uncle--the late Nawab 
Fakhrul-Mulk II. In order to gain administrative experience, the Nawab worked as 
Assistant Home Secretary, Joint Registrar of the High Court and Inspector-General of 
the Registration Department. His age is 42. The Nawab’s favourite subjects of study 
are history, politics and rural economics. He is a good writer and a convincing debator. 

The administration of the estate is conducted on modern and progressive lines. Survey 
and Settlement Operations have becn completed in the entire estate on lines obtaining in the 
Bombay Presidency. The estate possesses 24 schools, 8 dispensaries, 30 tanks, 117 ponds, 
22 canals and 18,000 houses. It maintains a force, 160 strong, costing Rs. 25,000 annually. 
The Civil establishment consists of about 700 hands, including village officials, and costs 
about a lakh annually. On pensions, scholarships and gratuities, the Nawab spends 
Rs. 20,000 every year. All appeals against the Estate’s Chief Executive Officer's decisions 
as regards assessment and Inam enquiries are heard by the Nawab Sahib himself and 
adjudicated in strict accordance with the principles of law and equity. The Nawab makes 
extensive tours of his villages, hears all complaints in person and keeps himself well-posted 
with the conditions obtaining ‘there. | 

The Nawab’s loyalty to the Nizam is proverbial, The relation of his house with. the 
Residency has always remained cordial, His father and uncle were recipients of a Guard of 
Honour on the occasions of their visits to the Honourable the Resident. 

Purtyal, a village in the Nuwab’s estate, contains diamond mines. The world famous 
Koh-i-Noor diamond originally came from the Purtyal mines—a reference to which fact: ds 
also to be found in Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Travellers in India, Burmah and Ceylon.” 

‘Deoni, a taluka in his estate, is a well-known Cattle market. The fort of Ramgir, 
a relic of the ancient Andhra Kingdoms, is also one of his proud possessions and the Nawab 
is taking all possible steps to preserve it in its pristine glory. 

The Nawab is fond of riding, rowing and reading. His aca ad Lake, about 8 
miles .from Secunderabad, is an attraction for excursionists. 
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AWAB ZootcapDER JUNG 
IN Bazanve, M.A. (Cantab.), 

Bar-at-Law, Middle Tem- 
ple, Secretary to the Nizam’s 
Government in the Judicial, 
Police, Education and General 
departments, traces his descent 
to Ameer Taimur known in 
English History as “Tamerlane.” 
His great grand-father, Mirza 
Jeevan Beg, entered India in 
the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. His grand- 
father Mirza Mogul Beg married 
a niece of the Emperor Akbar 
Shah, the Second Nawab 
Zoolcader Jung was thus related 
to the Imperial family of Delhi. 
His father Nawab Aga Mirza 
Beg Server-ul-Mulk Bahadur 
came to Hyderabad in 1872, and 
was placed in charge of His late 
Highness the Nizam Mir Mahbub Ali Khan’s education. He later 
served with great distinction as Chief Secretary to the Nizam and left 
his permanent mark in the Constitutional History of modern Hyderabad 
by framing the famous and probably the first Constitution of the State 
known as ‘“ Qanuncha Mubarak.”’ 


Nawab Zoolcader Jung was born in 1875. After receiving his 
education successively at the Madrasa-e-Aiza, St. George’s Grammar 
School, Hyderabad, and the Scottish High School, Bombay, he passed 
his Matriculation from the Madras University in 1893. His late 
Highness the Nizam sent him to England as a special State Scholar 
where he joined Christ’s College, Cambridge. He passed his Bar 
Examination, Middle Temple Degree in 1899. On his return, he was 
appointed 3rd City Magistrate and then after being successively made 
the Second and the Chief City Magistrate, he was elevated to the High 
Court Benchin 1907. He retired from service in August 1915. On the 
(13th June 1921 the Nizam graciously recalled him to Hyderabad and 
appointed him to the present post. 


After a temporary retirement from active service in 1929 he was 
again recalled to this postin 1933 in recognition of his loyal and meri- 
torious services to his august master and the State. There is no doubt 
his name will be ever associated with the rapid expansion of public 
instruction in modern Hyderabad as well as with the remarkable 
progress that the Postal, Archzological and other Departments have 
made under his competent supervision. As a scholar endowed with 
literary talents he has contributed an interesting study on Machiavelli, 
while his History on medieval Spain in Urdu is regarded by critics 
as a work of permanent merit on the subject. Some of his addresses 
to academic assemblies have also considerable literary value and 
were generally very favourably received by Educationists. ) 
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ARLAKIMEDI: Caprarn 
MAHARAJA SRI SRI SRI 
KRISHNA CHANDRA GAJA- 

PATHI NARAYANA Do, M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Ganjam District, in Orissa 
Province. The Maharaja Saheb 
is the owner of the Parlakimedi 
Estate with an area of 
615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang Estate in Orissa. 


Born: 26th April 1892. 
Educated : At  Maharaja’s 


College, Parlakimedi . and 
Newington College, Madras. 





The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is an Honourable Adviser and Visitor to 
the Agricultural College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a promi- 
nent part in commercial and industrial advancement and owns a 
railway line of 57 miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progress- 
ive carpentry School, a first grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large 
Girls’ Schools for Oriyas and Telegus, an Agricultural Demonstration 
Farm and Veterinary Hospital. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has held 
Honorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd-Lieutenant in 
1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is alsoa 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs of 
the Madras Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London, | 
He was returned unopposed to the Orissa Assembly on 23-1-37. He is, 
now the chief minister, Govt. of Orissa. 
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URI RAJ: Brra Sri Gaja- 
PAT! GOUDESWAR NABa- 
KOTIKARNATOTKALA 

BIRADHIBIRABAR BARGESWA- 
RADHIRAJ BHUTAVAIRABSA- 
DHUSASONOTKIRNA ROUTARAJ 
ATULABALAPARAKRAM SANMG- 
RAMASAHASRABAHU KSHETRIA- 
KULADHUMAKETU MAHARAJA- 
DHIRAJ SRI SRtSR1 Raja RaMa- 
CHANDRA Dgps, Puri. He belongs 
to the famous Ganga Vanshi 
Rajput ; Descendant of King 
Chodagang Deb who came 
from Southern India. The 
present Raja is the direct lineal 
descendant of the Hindu Kings 
of Orissa. 


Many of the Rajas and 
Ruling Chiefs of Orissa were — 
under the sovereignty of this house and they still use the title con- 

ferred on them by this Raj which was the fountain of honour. 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple of 
Jagannath at Puri and has entire control over the administration 
of the temple to which lakhs of pilgrims resort every year. Electric 
lighting has been installed in and around the temple for the comfort of 
the pilgrims during the administration of the present Raja Saheb. 

He is revered by the Hindu public at large as ‘““Thakur Maharaja’. 
The famous Temple of Jagannath as well as other Temples abounding 
in Orissa were constructed by his predecessors and irda is still 
conducted in all the Temples of Orissain the name of the Gajapati 
Maharaja. His era is still prevalent in Natural Orissa and horoscopes 
are cast.in terms of the year of his reign. 

Born: 6th November 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satchidanand 
Tribhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa, later 
adopted to this family. Succeeded his late father Raja Mukund 
Deb, Puri on 14th February 1926. 

Married: A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj. 

Educated : At Bamra Rajkumar High School and then at Calcutta. 

Heir-Appavent: Sri Sri SR NILAKANTHA DEB JENAMONI, born 2nd 
July 1929. 2nd Son: Sri Sat RajrajJ Des SANJENAMONI, 8th May 
1933. Daughter: Ray KUMARI KASTURIKAMODINI Dest, born 1931. 


Dewan : Babu Bipin Behari Gupta. Asst. Dewan & Chief Account- 
ant : Babu Ram Sahay Lall. ‘Temple Commander : Babu Jadumoni 
Das. Manager Landed Estates: Babu Artatran Misra. Peskar : 
Babu Biswanath Rajguru. Bill Dept.: Babu Chintamoni Bose. 
Nasty: Lala Gopinath Ray. Treasurer: Babu Radhacharan 
Patnaik. Law Agent : Babu Ganeswar Misra. 
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Py AGHUNANDAN PRASAD 
“ SincH, THE Hon’Bie Rajya 
‘9 Sir Kt., M.C.S. of Mon- 
4° ghyr (Bihar). 


Born : November, 1882, in an 
illustrious Haihaya Kshtriya 
family of Zemindars, a family 
which has been honoured with 
the high distinction of ‘“ Raja”’ 
four times in three generations. 
Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Singh has enriched its noble 
traditions by his manifold per- 
sonal virtue and his remarkable 
public services. His late 
grandfather, Babu Ramprashad 
Singh, his late father, Raja 
Kamleshwari Prasad Singh 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medalist), 
his late elder brother, Raja 
Sivanandan . Prasad _ Singh, 
O.B.E., made their mark in public l!fe by their public activities and 
generous donations. The ‘‘ Welcome Ghat’, the Municipal market, 
the Water works, the pucca drains, a H. E. School, the beautiful 
Baker Town Hall are only a few of their many gifts. | 

The Temple of Love at Monghyr and Sri Radhamohan Temple at 
Brindaban (Muttra) built and endowed at a total cost of Rs. 5,35,000 
are unmistakable monuments of Raja Raghunandan’s devotion to 
religion. His inexhaustible patience, indefatigable industry and rare 
administrative ability enable him to manage his extensive zemindary 
and other business single-handed. | 

‘*He was the sole elected representative of B. & O. land-holders 
in the Legislative Assembly for two successive terms and was one 
of the two elected representatives of B, & O. Non-Muhammadan 
Constituency in the Council of State. A Knighthood was conferred 
on him by His Majesty the King Emperor in June 1936.” 

His public charities have run into seven figures. The Stephenson 
Male Ward and the X-Ray installation in the Monghyr Sadr Hospital, 
the Leper Asylum at Bhagalpur, his large recurring contributions to 
the Delhi Baby show, his handsome donation to the Imperial Leprosy 
Relief Fund are but a few of a formidable list of public benefaction 
standing to his credit. His gifts in the cause of education in his native 
town and outside have been equally numerous and princely. He is 
the chief patron of the All-India Haihaya Kshtriya Mahasabha. 

His nephew, Raja Devakinandan Prasad Singh, F.P.U., was. 
a nominated member of the local Council for two terms and the first 
non-official Chairman of the Monghyr Municipality and District, Board. 
His never-to-be-forgotten gift to his Province has been the ‘‘ Wheeler. 
Senate Hall” at Patna constructed at a cost of about Rs. 2 lacs. — | 

‘His heir, Kumar Sachinandan Prasad Singh is a bright, promising 
Leah of 13 years who promises to be a worthy son of his worthy 

ather, 
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AMGARH RAJ: Rayj- 
KUMAR  KAMAKSHYA 
NARAIN SINGH of Ram- 

garh Raj, Bihar. 
Born: 1oth August 1916. 
Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur and afterwards 
at the Mayo College, Ajmere. 
Marvied : The eldest daughter 
of His Excellency General Shin- 
gha Shumsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepalin February 1936. 
Family History ; The ances- 
tors of the Ramgarh Raj are 
descended from the famous 
Rajput family of the Rathors 
and trace their descent from 
Maharaja Manikchand, a brother 
of the illustrious Maharaja Joy- 
chand of Kanouj. About 600 
years ago Maharaja Baghdeo 
Bahadur and Maharaja Smghdeo Bahadur left Manda and established 
their new dynasty at Urda in the Pargana of Karanpura. Maharaja 
Dalel Singh Bahadur, however, removed the capital first to Badam 
and afterwards to Ramgarh where he built a large Fort on the South 
bank of the Damodar. Rajkumar Kamakshya Narain Singh will assume 
full control on the roth .\ugust 1937, the Estate now being under the 
Court of Wards. The succession is governed by therule of primogeniture. 

Recreations : Tennis, Cricket, Shikar, Gardening. 

Renowned for its munificence, the estate recently donated Rs. 1 
lakh, Rs, 67,000, Rs. 40,000 and Rs. 28,000 to the Earthquake Relief 
Fund, Hazaribagh Sadar Hospital, Hazaribagh Zenana Hospital, and 
King George’ s Memorial Fund respectively. 

The Rajkumar Sahib has been recently elected Vice-President of 
the Bihar Kshatriya Mahasabha and was nominated a member of the 
General Council of Rajkumar College, Raipur, by H. E. the Governor of 
Bihar to represent the Zemindars of Chotanagpur and South Bihar. 

Natural Wealth: Coal, Mica, China Eley, Limestone, Lac, Kath, 
Mahua and Paddy. 

Area: 4,525 square miles. 

Income: Rs. 22,46,667 (1935-1936.) There is a big waterfall at 
Rajrapa and hot water springs at Bara Katha, both of which are easily 
accessible by car. 

Younger Brother: RAJ KUMAR BASANT NARAIN SINGH, 

| SUPERIOR OFFICERS, 
| Dewan: CuoupHry Rosnan LAL, Esq. 

Manager : S. McLeop Smit, Esq. 

Personal Staff Officer: RR. K. Stncu, Esq, 

- Private Secretary : B. B. CHATTERJEE, Esq., S.C. 

Forest Officer: H.S. Gipson, Esq. 

Guardian Tutor : Capt. R. N. BURKETT. 
Palace Superintendent : Gajraj Stncu, Esq,, M. A. 
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AM SARN DAS: Lala, 
Honourable Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Kaiser-Il-Hind 

Gold Medal, (1914) ; Chairman, 
Council of State; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council. 


Born: Lahore, November 
1876 ;son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram. 


The family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generations 
before Maharaja Ranjitsingh’s 
reign in the Punjab. His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun “Zamzama.”’ 


Educated : Government College, Lahore. 

He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab. He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interestin public activities. : 

He was a Member of Lahore District Board; was Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, for over 15 years; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, (1912-1920); Government Delegate to Reserve Bank 
Committee to London; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central 
Bank of India, Ltd., (Punjab Branches); Chairman, Indian Institute 
of Bankers, (Punjab Branch); Director, British India Corporation, 
Ltd., Cawnpore; Director, Imperial Bank of India; was Member, 
U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee ; Government Direc- 
tor, Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd.; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
Ltd. ; ex-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, in London; Chatyman, 
Punjab Sanatan Dharam Pratinidhi Sabha; Member, All-India Land- 
holders’ Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State Economic Board 
of Development ; Director, Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Proprietor; Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Lahore ; 
Member, Punjab Government Development Board ; Director, Punjab 
Matches, Ltd.; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. ; Director, Cold 
Storage Company of India, Ltd.; Chairman, Sunlight of India Insurance 
Co., Ltd.; Vice-Chairman, Punjab Hindu Sabha; President, Punjab 
Sanaitan Dharam Pratinidhi Sabha; President, Sanatan Dharam College 
Managing Committee, Lahore ; Member, Managing Committee, Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, Delhi and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Lahore; Member, United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore ; 
ean O.K. Electric Works, Lahore. Address :.1, Egerton Road, 

ahore. a i % | 
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ETH HIRALALJI: Rajya 
BHUSHAN. Rat BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., is a prominent 

leader of Indore. 

Born in a respectable family 
at Ajmer, Seth Hiralal came to 
Indore in his fourth year. Sir 
Hukumchand, the well-known 
business man and industrialist, 
adopted and educated him, which 
was mainly responsible for the 
excellent knowledge he possesses. 
The advent of Seth Hiralal 
was followed by a period of pro- 
sperity to Sir Hukumchand in- 
cluding the arrival of a son and 
heir in the now brilliant Kunwar 
Rajkumar Singh, M.A. Very 
popular with allthe members of 
the family, Seth Hiralal is now 
the sole successor to late Rai 
Bahadur Seth Kalyanmal, brother of Sir Hukumchand, to whom he 
was given in adoption in deference to the wishes of the Rai Bahadur 
and his wives, though Sir Hukumchand himself was unwilling to do 
so during the life time of his brother in spite of his repeated requests. 





Seth Hiralal owns, and is also on the directorate of, important 
mills at Indore and Bombay. He supports many Charitable Institu- 
tions at an annual cost of Rs. 20,000 nearly. He is connected with 
almost all of the public institutions at Indore, such as schools for boys 
and girls, homes for the sick and the helpless, and leagues, societies 
and associations formed for purposes of welfare, service and advance- 
ment. Heis a member of the Indore Legislative Council now for ten 
years, and the Holkar State Charitable Trust and Organising Com- 
mittee of Hindi University shortly to be established at Indore. 


A good swimmer, rider and polo player, Seth Hiralal has won many 
championships and his merits in tent-pegging are recognised by even 
Europeans, A thorough businessman, he is keen to adopt the latest 
methods and quick in his decisions. Optimistic and cheerful, benevol- 
ent and generous, Seth Hiralal is a constant and unfailing source of 
help to all. Appreciated alike by Indians and Europeans, the titles 
“Rai Bahadur,” “ Rajya Bhushan" and “‘ Jain Ratna’’ have been 
conferred on him by British Government, Holkar State and Jain 
Community respectively. 


Seth Hiralal has four children, two sons and two daughters, the 
eldest of whom is Kunwar Narendrakumar Singh now being educated 
in the Daly College. 


Addvess: Indore, C. I. 





FOE 
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NHAMRAJ Rajwant 
BauwADUR, Raja, Member 
of H. E. H. The Nizam’s 

Executive Council, in charge 
of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, belongs to one of the 
most illustrious and historical 
Hindu Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Family History: Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizams 
as Ministers, and one of them, 
who bore the same name as the 
present Minister for P.W.D. 
was once the Chief Minister to 
the Nizam. The story of how 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose 
to eminent position first at 
the court of the Moghul Emperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times. The family supplied a line of treasurers 
and ministers of the exchequers to the Emperor Shah Jehan, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty, was a great, 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it was 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to aene Deccan 
and settled in Hyderabad. tae? 





‘Born: 15th of August 1808. 
Educated: At Nizam College. 


Raja, Shamraj Rajwant is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum, contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings. He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 


Avea: 400 square miles. 

No. of Villages: 122, 

Population : 66,000, 

Revenue: Rs. 3,75,000 

Appointed Member of the P.W.D. on rst June 1935. 
Address : Shah Ali Bunda, Hyderabad. (Deccan). 
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ONI, Rar BAHADUR 

SETH BHAGCHAND, SON 

OF LATE RAI BAHADUR 

SETH TIKAMCHAND SONI 
of Ajmer. 


Born: 11th November 
1904. Proprietor of the 
Banking Firm of Seth 
Joharmal Gambhirmal hav- 
ing 20 branches in British 
India and Rajputana States. 


Education: Government 
High School, Ajmer ; 
Honorary Magistrate since 
1930 ; and Municipal Commissioner till 1934; Treasurer, 
B.B. & C.I. Railway, Broad-Gauge System, Jodhpur Railway, 
Udaipur Railway and Jaipur State Railway; State Trea- 
surer, Bharatpur and Dholpur ; Residency Treasurer, Jaipur, 
Gwalior and Bharatpur; Millowner and Banker. Elected 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, (1934); Vice-Patron, 
The Girl Guide Association, India ; Life Member, the Red 
Cross Society ; President, All-India Digambar Jain panaeebha, 


since November 1935. 





Director, Binod Mills Co., Ltd. 
Rutlam Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 


$d. Re 


Ajmer . 7 ” ” 93. 


%? 


Amalgamated ” ” ” 9 


2d 


Member, Standing Finance Committee, since 1935. 


Awarded Rai Bahadur Title in 1935. 
Address : Tikam Nivas, Ajmer. 
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NIARA: Rao RAJA 
SARDARSINGHJI 
BAHADUR of  Uniara. 

Born: On 3rd October 1894. 

Succession: 1913. 

Married: The daughter of 
Thakur Sahib of Lakhtar, has 
four sons. 

A Kachhawa Rajput, the 
Raja Saheb traces his descent 
to Udaikaranji of Amber, 
whose great-grandson Narooji 
founded the Naruka House and 
left five sons. The eldest Rao 
Dasa was the ancestor of the 
Uniara family, and the second 
Rao Lala, of the Alwar family. 
The Rao Raja Bahadur is the 
head of the Naruka branch 
of that family settled in Jaipur, 
a powerful feudatory of -the 
State, paying a tribute of 
Rs. 38,338 to the Durbar, and holding an area of some 400 square miles 
at a distance of 70 miles to the south of Jaipur. Rao Chandrabhan was 
a Mansabdar of the empire and participated in the Balakh, Badksha 
and Kandhar expedition of Shahjehan, and his son Fatehsinghji partici- 
pated in the war of succession against Dara Shikoh. In the battle 
of Sambhar—Maharajas of Jaipur and Jodhpur versus the Syed Bro- 
thers Hussainali and Abdullakhan—Rao Sangramsinghji won the day, 
snatching the flags from the Syed, which with the village Jaisinghpura 
given by the Maharaja of Jaipur still constitute the property of the chief- 
ship. Rao Sardarsinghji I received the title of Rao Raja Bahadur 
with Char Hazari Mansab, 2,000 cavalry, Nakkara and Nishans from the 
emperor Shah Alam the I. Maharaja Sawai Pratapsinghji conferred 
upon Kao Bishensinghji the hereditary title of Rao Raja, a salute of 
§ guns, and Morchhals in Sambat year 1843—the recognised emblem 
of royalty. In the same Sanad the Maharaja recognised the civil 
and judicial and administrative powers of the chiefship. This Sanad 
was reconfirmed in Sambat year 1889 by Maharaja Jaisinghji. 


The Rao Raja Bahadur enjoys all the hereditary honours and 
titles and carries on the administration of the chiefship in accordance 
with the spirit of modern, times. He has opened a dispensary at 
Awan in addition to one at Uniara, has raised the upper primary 
school to Middle school and opened branch schools in all the Tehsils. 
He is very social and popular. In the Great War he furnished 250 
recruits and subscribed Rs. 20,000 to the War Loan. | 


There are many places of historical and architectural importance 
in the territory. Population : 36,763. Revenue: Rs. 4 lacs, 


Heiv-appareni : Rajkumar Rajaindersinghijji. 
Address: Uniara, Rajputana. 





The Calendars. 


A full Calendar wil! be found at the beginning | 
of this book. Below are given details of the tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 


other Calendars in use in India. 


The Jewish Calendar is iu accordance with 
the system arranged a.D. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
8,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era; the year is Luni-solar. 


The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, fortnights—sudt, or bright, and dadi, or dark. 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of the dates of the civil days given in our 
July 15, 622 a.p. The months are Lunar. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1937. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 


Jamshedi Navroz mS .. March 21 
Avan Jashan.. aa .- April 13 
Adar Jashan a4 .. May 12 
Zarthost-no-Diso June 13 
Gatha Gahambars (2 days) Sept. 3 & 4 
New Year és as a » & &6 
Khordad Sal Gs Pe “a 7 11 
Parsee (Kadmi), 
Avan Jashan.. Y .» March 14 
Adar Jashan at oe April 12 
Zarthost-no- Diso oe May 14 
Gatha Gahambars rr . Aug. 445 
New Year oe ee ‘ » 6&7 
Khordad Sal es is ee ‘i 12 
Mohammedan (Sunni). 
Bakri-id (id-ul-azah) Feb, 22 
Muharram se en .. March 28 
Id-e-Milad Pa May 23 
Shah-e-Barat.. as Oct. 21 
Ramzan-Id .» , « Dee. 6 
Mahim Fair (Bombay City 
only) .. oe ‘sf aa ‘i 18 
Mohammedan (Shia). 
Bakri-Id .. . Feb, 22 
Muharram ei i -- March 23 
Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan .«. May 9 
P Id-e-Milad ee ee ae ie) 93 
Shahadat-e-Hazarat Ali .. Nov, 25 
Ramzan-Id (Id-ul-Fitr.) -- Dee. 6 





a en een name 
marenmeneie) aero 


Notes.—(1) If 


erg EE TE EA 


(ae epee iaaleenet A Ae TR eee tween ree ee Ae ce 


any of the Mohammedan sectional holi 
does not fall on the day notified, the 


tr55 


The Fasii year was derived from a combina- 


order of Akbar; it is Luni-solar, 


The Bengals 


year seems also to have been related at ono 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 


The Samvat era dates from 57 B.0., and is 


Lunj-solar. 


calendars. 


Hindu. 
Makar-Sankranti a 
Maha Shivratri .. 
Holi (2nd duy) .. 
Ramnavaml 
Cocoanut Day .. aa e 
Gokul Ashtam! .. “a 
Ganesh Chathurthi and 


Samvatsarl .. ze “6 
Dassera ., = aie i 
Divali.. és a ea 

Jewish. 

Pesach (Ist day) re 7 
Pesach (2nd day) 

Shabouth a oe ee 
Tishabeal ua oe 
Rosh Hoshana (2nd day) oe 
Kippur (2 days) .. ex es 
Sukkoth (2 days) ad re 

Jain, 

Chaitra Sud 15 .. a ae 
Sharavan Vad lst to Bhadarva 

Vad 13,14, 30 & Bhadarva 

Sud 3 te oe ass 
Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5th... 
Kartik Sud 15... ais aie 

Christian. 
New Year & followlng day... 
Good Friday .. aa as 
Easter... “e rr 


Christmas. . es bs és 
New Year’s Eve 


The months are divided into two 


Jan. 14 
Mar, il 

1 27 
April 19 
Aug. 21 

- 29 
Sept. 8 
Oct. 14 
Nov. 2,3&4 
March 27 
April 2 
May 16 
July 18 
Sept. 7 

» 14415 

» 20& 28 
April 25 
Sept. 2to 7 

ty 9 
Nov. 18 
Jan. 1&2 
Mar. 26 

» 27 & 29 
Dec. 24 & 25 

vs 31 


a ne ener negrte Are tn pet cere 


ays (both Sunni and Shia) notified above 
Mohammedan servants of Government 


(Sunni or Shia as the case may be) May be granted a sectional holiday iniiew 
of a holiday on the day notified, 


(2) King-Emperor’s Birthday, June 9. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 
Mahomedan. 1937. 1995. 
November 4 . Karttika .. aoe 2 
1937. 1385. [November 19 .. Karttika |. Bi 
January 1 .. Shawwal .. 17 December 3 Marga 3 eo. 8 1 
January 14 .. Gil-kaideh 1} December 18 Marga sg sandte d 
Kebruary 138 ..) All-hijjnh.. 1/ December 31 Marga oe -- Bl4 
1837. 13556. Telugu & Kanarese. 
March 16 Muharram = , 
April 13 Safar “ es ae 
May 12 Rubbl-ul-awwal.. 1 (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 
June 11 Kubbius-sani 1 
July 10 Jamadi-ul-awwal. 1 1937. 1858. 
August 9 .. Jamadius-sani .. 11 Januar 1 . Margasiram .B 
September 7 ., Rajab.. . Ssanuare as - Muanvam a os 
phere 7 oe ; ; January 27 . Pushyam .B 
ovenber = 5 mazan .. ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 
December 5 .. Shawwal.. e 4 bebe as cen . ae 4 
‘Tu 2 pe . » o~ : ee oe 
December 31 .. Shawwal .. pe March 13 Phaigunam .. g 
March 27 Phalgunam .. . iB 
Bengalee. 
1937. 1343. 1937. 1859. 
January 1 Paus 16 | April 12 . Chaitram .. 5 
January 15 .. Magh 1| April 26 . Chaitram., . B 
February 174 .. Phalgun .. 1|May 11 . Vaisakham ., . 8 
March 15 .. Chaitra.. .. 1) May 26 - Vaisakham .. . B 
June 9 htham .. dis 
1937. 1344. June 84 Jyechtham 2.1. B 
April 14 . Waisack .. .. Ij,July 9 Ashadham ,. . § 
Mny 15 . Jdaishta .. .. Liduly 24 Ashadham .. .. B 
June 16 . Ashar -» 1] August 7 - Sravanam .. at 
July 17 Shraban .. 1: August pau) . Sravanam .. . iB 
August 17 Bhadra 1|September 5 e Bhadrapadam . 8 
September 17 Ashwin aise 1|September 21 Bhadra padam . B 
October 18 Kartick .. --  1)| October i) Ashwijam .. § 
November 17 Marya «- 1) October 20 Ashwijam .. - B 
December 16 Pans 1;November 4 Karthikam .. ae 
November 19 Karthikam .. - B 
Samvat. December 3 Margasiram., . 8 
December 18 . Margasiram.. . B 
(S=Sudee, B=—Budee.) December 81 Margusiram .. B 
1937. 1995. Tamil-Malayalam. 
January 7 Marga... . Bi 
January 18 Pauls a . 1 1937. 1112. 
January 27 Pauusha .. : ] 3 
February 11 Magha . 8] apatite 1 , ara ela 18 
February 26 Magha - Bl rebnice 1° i Masi-Kombhat 1 
March iB} e» Phalgun.. . S11, Ma igs 14 ° Pp 7 M amt 1 
March 27 .» Phalgun.. og es - Sapeun meena es *h 
April 12 .. Chaltra .. os | April 13 . Chittrai-Mesham .. 1 
April 26 .. Chalitra .. .. Bi May 14 . Vaikasi-Vrishabham 1 
May 11 .. Vaisaka.. .. S 1; Tune 14 . <Anl-Mithunam i... 1 
May 26 Vaisaka .. .. Bi|Juy 16 . Adi-Karkitakam., 1 
June 9 Jyaiatha,. 1 
June 24 Jyaistha,. . Bil 1937. 1113. 
r) / 9 ee . 
suly od " aoe a : Bs 4 | August 16 Avani-Chingam .. 1 
August " .. Sravana ., § | September 17 Poorataai-K anni i 
Angust 22 ..  Sravana '. BY] October 17 Aippasi-Thulam 1 
September 5 .. DBhadra .. 8 1; November 18 . Kartikal-Vrishchi- 
September 21 Bhadra . BI kam - oo «061 
October & Asvin .. 81} December 15 - Margali-Dhanus .. 13 
October 20 Asvin . BI} Decembs 31 - Margali-Dhanus 7 


ADDENDA. 


Since The Indian Year Book 1937-38 was printed, the following Congress 
Ministries have been formed in six of the Provinces. These supersede the lists 
of Ministries given in the Year Book. Full details are not available of the newly 
elected occupants of the posts of Speakers and Presidents of the Provincial Assemblies 
and Councils where Congress has taken up office. 


Page 72 'Page 121 


ni | bd e ° ® 
Bombay Ministry. 2 United Provinces Ministry. 
Mr. B. G. Kher, Chief Minister (Education), 


Mr. A. B. Lathe, (Finance), 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, (/iome and Legal). 

De. M.D, Gilder, (Tealth and Ereise). 

Mr. Morarji R. Desai, (Revenue, Rural Derelop- 
ment and Agriculture). Uo-operatire). 

Mr. M. ¥. Nurle, (Public Works). Mra. Vijailakshmi Pandit, (Local Sedf-Govern- 

Mr, L. M. Patil, (Local Self-Government and ment), 
Miscellaneous), 


Pandit Gobind RBallabh Pant, Chief Minister 
(Finance, Forest and Police), 


Mr. Rafl Ahmed Kidwal, (Revenue, Agriculture, 
Publicity and Jails), 


Dr. Kailashnath Katju, (Juatice, Industries and 


Pandit. Pearevlal Sharma, (Education). 


; Mr. Haflz Muhammad Ibrahim, (Comoneenica- 
Page 91 (Delete Members of Council). tions), 


Madras Ministry. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Chief Minister (Home 
and Finance), 


Mr. T. Prakasam, (Rerente), Page 157 
Dr. T. 8.8. Rajan, (Publie Health). Or os 
rissa Ministry. 
Dr, P. Subbarovan, (Education and Law), try 
Mr. Yakub Husean, (Public Works). Mr. Biswanath Das, Chief Minister (Home, 
Mr. V. 1. Munuswami Pillai, (Agrieultural and Finance and Kilucation), 


Rural Development.) Mr. Nityanand Kanungo, (Revenue, Local Self- 
Mr. S. Ramanathan, (Public Jnformation). Government, Public Works and Health), 
Mc, V. V. Girl, (Industries and Labour). Mr. Bodhram Dubey, (Law and Commerce), 
Mr. K. Raman Menon, (Courts and Prisons), 
Mr. B. Gopala Reddy, (Local Administration), 


Page 166 | Page 151 
Central Provinces Ministry. | 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Chief Minister (Home Affairs). ! 

Mr. P. B. Gole, ( Revenue). 

Mr. D. K. Mehta, (Finance). 


Bihar Ministry. 
Mr. Shri Krishna Singh, Chief Minister 
(Education and Local Self-Government). 


| Mr. Anugrahnarain Sinha, (Land Revenue, 
Pandit B.S. Shukla, ( Education), Finance and Der elopment), 


Mr. M. Y. Shareef, (Law and Justice), Dr. Syed Mahmud, (Law and Order), 


| 
Mr. R.M, Deshmukh, (Public Works). | Mr. Joglal Chowdhury, (Agriculture, Labour and 
Pandit D. P. Mishra, (Local Self-Gorermment), lr Unemployment), 


INDEX. 


A 


Abor Expedition 
A.D. C.’s to His Majealae. ‘ 
Act, Bangalore Marriages Validating 
» ©. PL Unregulated Factories (1987). 
»  Cantonments (Amendment) 
» Chittagong Port (Amendment) 
» Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) be 
» Co-operative Societies 
» Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories 
» Cotton Transport ae 
» Deerees & Orders Validating 
»  Durgah Khawaja Saheb 
» Earlier Factory 
» Factories (of 1891). 
yy Faetories (of 1911)... 
Factories (of 122 <2 
» General Clauses (Amendment) 
» Geneva Convention Implementing 
(1935), Government of Jndia 
» Indian Aircraft (Amendment) 
Companies (Amendinent) . 


“s Factories (1934) 

7 ‘ Kina nee 

Ze ie Lac Cess (Amer wdinout) 

- ‘i Mines (Amendment) 

, 3 Tariff (Amendment) 

a i 1», (Second Amendment) 
a : Tea Cess (Amendment) 

7 A , Control (Amendment) 


<4 Trade Unions (1926) 
Italian Loans & Credit) Prohibition 
Mines td 
Parsi Marriage «& Divorce fs 
Payment. of Wages xe eas 
Red Cross Society (Allocation of 


Property) .. i so a 
, Salt) Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) ‘ 5 oe 

5, Steel Industry Production (1924) 
» Tea Districts Emigrant 9 Labour 


(1932) 
» Trade Disputes 
Trade Disputes Conciliation 
», Workmen's Compensation 


Aden bs kg ae a 
Afghan King (Ha bibulla 

Assassination of a 

i King (Nadir Shah), Assussina- 

tion of .. ee a 

» . King’s (Amanulla’s) Tour in 

India a oe es 

War, First... ae as 


Khan), 


Afghanistan : af 
an after the War 
- and the War 


Age and Sex 
Agri-Horticultural Socic ty ot ati 


- Society of Barnmu 
- Society of Madras 
Agricultunul Capital : 
a Caaperation, Non- C re dit 


Conditions in Lad ia 
Credit: Societios 
" epdpment 


Bs and Hortienttural Socie i 
oft frais : aa 

" Ineomes. Paxation of és 

i Marketing, Pniprovement of 


Prices in) badia 
}* FORFOSS 


as Researeh, inijettal ( Onn’ il 
aft 
- Stat int ies 
Agriculture 


Alr Force, Endian 

» Foree, Roval. 

. Roees, Indian... ok 5 
Routes ag = an ava 
yy Serviees, Pndian ae ree oe 
yy Services, Internal . 
Aireraft: Simendiment Aet, indian 
Ajmeor-Merwara 

All-India Missions 

Alwar State 

Amb State ai 
Ambutunee Association, St John 
Ainerivan Baptist Assam: Mision 


rr Baptist Bengal-Orissa Mission 

‘i Baptist Foreign Mission 
Soclety 

“4 Ba plist VPelugu Minion 

+ Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Miskions .. 

Bs Churches of God Mission 

ais College, Madura aie 

ee Friends’ Mission 

mr Mennonite Mission 

a Presbyterian Mission : 

* Wesleyan Methodist. Mixsion 

Amritsar 


Andaman and Nicobar [stands 
Andamans, Transportation and the 
Anglican Missionary Societies : 
Anglo-Indian and Huropean Kancation: 
- ‘% Association, London 
Animal Husbandry a3 af 
Anthrupological Society of Bombay 4 
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‘Pagn 
Aquarium, Marine 613 
Archeology ae oe - 24 
Archeelogical Dept. gh 2R 
ss Survey 59 
Architecture, Indian - “i 20 
as Saracenic .. ‘ : 27 
Arcot Mission of the Reformed istiee h 420 
Army (History of the Army) .. vie 
» Commands a : 276 
a» Coast. of sa re ik 292 
»  Hdacation in the 379 
»  ffeetives, 1986 .. 289 
« Headquarters 275 
» In India Reserve of Officer rs 288 
> CUndian) Training Institutions 287 
», Reform, Lord Witehner’s 274 
4 Remount Dept. sd 
» Reorganisation of 1796 poy pl 
» Reserve, Indian Reabe 
» Sports Control Board 849 
» Strength of 293 
Art, Indian 17 
y» Andustrial .. re rap 
» Schools of —.. ni 19 
» Society of Bombay 400 
Artillery, Royal 278 
Asiatie Labour Confercnee 404 
Assam ey ; 177 
» «=©6 Governors of ah 17 
»  dudicial Dept. 445 
» Jepislative Assembly so 
»  bagislative Connell [xv 
» States see ee bs ae 210 

Associated Chamber of Commerce of 
India . es ed : 679 
Association, Ajmer-Merwara Foot ball. . Rol 
Ps All-India Football SHt 
er All-Tadia Lawn "Tennis S51 
a All-India Railways Athletic S51 
me Anglo-tndian (London) 819 

és Army and Royal Air Force 
Boxing Sh) 
a Assan Olympic S40 
es Bangalore Foot ball S51 
- Baroda Olympic S40 
bi Bengal Hockey 851 
vi Bengal Lawn ‘Teonis Sol 
Bengal Olympie S49 
es Bhopal Hockey 8ol 
er Hihar & Orissa Athletic Sol 

a Bihar and Orissa Lawn 
Tennis 85] 
rs Bihar and Orissa OIshipie. R49 

r Bihar and Orissa Olympic 
(Football) = 85! 
ey Bombay Lawn Tennis Sol 

© Bombay Piccezoods Native 
Merchants’ bie 682 


Association, 


2? 


- 
. 


Bombay Presidency Cricket 


Bombay Presidency 
Olympic .. 
Bombay Provinci: i Hockey 
of British University 
Women in India 
Burma Amateur Boxing .. 
C. oP. & Berar Cricket. 
Association 
Calcutta Jute Dealers 
Central indian Colonial 
(London)... i si 
Central lndia Cricket 
Central Provinees & Berar 
Hackey ‘ 
Central Provinces & erie 
Olympic 
Ceylon Amateur Raxtrig 
Chief Punjab (London) 
Cricket (of Bengal «& 
Assam), és a 
Dacen Koothall 
Delhi cd District Cricket 
Delhi Football bx me 
Dethi Hoekey 
Delhi Lawn Tennis 
Delhi Olympic 
Kast India Cotton .. 
Mast. India (London) 
European Water Polo se 
Grain Merchants’ 
Gujarat Cricket 
iwalior Sports 
Hephzibale 
Missionary fe ss 
Hyderabad State Cricket .. 
Indian Jute Mills fed 
Indian Olympic 
Indian Village Welfare, 
(London) ; 
Madras Amateur Boxing .. 
Madras Cricket. 
Madras Football 
Madras Hockey cu “e 
Madras Lawn Tennis 
Madras Olympic 
Maharashtra Cricket 
Manavadar State Hockey . 
Millowners' (Bombay) af 
.» Mutual Insurance. 
Mysore Football 
Mysore Olympic 
Mysore State Cricket : 
(National) for supplying 
Medical Aid by Women.. 
National Indian (London).. 
North-Western India 
Football .. ~~ “3 


Faith 
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B50 
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703 


819 
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820 


851 


Association, Northern India Cricket 


ey (Nursing) Lady Minto's 
Indian 

iy Parsi (of Kurope) 

- Patiala Olvmpic 

3 Punjab Hockey 

5a Punjab Lawn Tennis 

a Punjab Olympie 

a Rajputana Cricket. 

ag Shillong Sports .. 

45 Sind Cricket 

+ Sind Hockey 

= Sind Lawn Tennis ny 

Ae South Calcutta Boxing 

- Southern Punjab Cricket... 

Me St. John Ambulance 

a Trained Nurses’ (of India). 

% United Provinces Cricket. . 

. United Provinces Sports . 

an United Provinees Lawn 
Tennis .. 

re United ee el Oipinpte 

4 United Provinces Sports. . 

“a Western India Football. . 

~ Western India States 
Cricket 


Women’s, Indian .. 


Athletic Association, All-India Railways 
a Association, Bihar and Orissa, 
fs Records (All-India) 

Athletics hs 


Australia, Indians in 

Australian Baptist Foreign Mission 
Automobile Association, Western India . 
Auxiliary Force 

Aviation, Civil 

Instruction in 


B 


Badges, Distinetive 
Baghdad Railway 
ie Railway, Map of 

Bahawalpur 
Bahrein oh 
Balance of Trade .. 
Balasinor 
Baluchistan 

5 Agency 
Bangalore Marriages Validating Act 
Banganapalle State 
Bank Notes 4s oe 
Notes, Right to tesue i 
Rate 

» Rate, Publication of the 

Bankers and Shroffs, Private 
Banking .. Ke a an 


39 


99 
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Banks, Exchange or ie 
o5 in India, London Offices of 
oe Joint Stock = os a 
ts Land Mortgage .. ey es 
= Presidency : 

Bansda State 

Banswara State 

Baptist: Societies 

Baria ex 

Baroda ie ae ss af ee 
ss Residency ee 

Basel Evangelie Mission .. 

Basra 


| Bastar 


Beam Stations 
Benares 
» Mathe imation sock iels 


Benefits, Superannuation and Finane inl 
Aid iy - Sis 

Bengal Judicial De pt. itt 5% oe 
es lagislative Assembly 


e Legislative Council 

ee Presidency ‘ ae 
“ Sceretarjat a3 e a 
“4 Nagpur Rly. 

“5 & North-Western Tailwa: y 
Berar, Central Provinces and 

Better Living Socketies : 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Lagtitute, 
Bharata Itihasa Sanshodaka Mandala .. 
Bharatpur State .. oe “ ae 
Bhavnagar State 

Bhopal State we Se 

Bhor Ss a ne ae 
Bhutan ‘ees sf we 
Bible Society, British and Foreign 
Bibliography, Forest 


Bihar ae is P 

» Secretariat .. a's 55 

» and Orissa Judicial Dept. .. 

» Jegislative Assembly .. : 

» Legislative Council i su 
Bikaner State ee Ge as 
Billiards 


Blind Relief Assoc lation, “AIL Tadin 
Blindness in India : 
Bolshevik Penctration in Atghanistan. n. 
Bombay Art. Society ne is at 
os Baroda Rly, - és ae 
Ss Chamber of Commerce 
Jiudicia) Department. 
Legislative Assembly .. 
‘ Legislative Council .. ies 
a Medical Cnion ‘a by 
‘i Natural History Society pa 
Piece-yoods Native Merchants’ 
Association .. is ie 
se Port .. ase ns ws 
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Bombay Presidency 

=” Riots of 1929 .. 
Books Published (Number “ 
Botanical Survey .. 

‘y Survey of India. 
Boxing a 

Axsac bition: Army «& Royal Air 
Foree .. 


5 Association, Turma Manatee: 

ae Association, Ceylon Amateur . 

“a Association, Madras ATMA unS: F 
sty Association, South Calcutta 

‘a Federation, Bengal es 
‘9 Federation, Bengal Amateur .. 
ii Federation, Bombay Presidency 

Amateur 


Roy Scout Movement 
» Scouts ee ae 
Boys’ Christian Home Mission .. 
Brindaban .. 
British Army, Health of 
4 Forces in India 
a Giana, Emigration to. 
7 Guiana, Indians in 
si Indian Union 
oe Medical Assoclation 
ae Subjects, European 
FP Troops in the fndian Army 
a University Women in 
Association of .. 
Broadcast Receiving Licenses 
Broadcaxting 
Budget, General .. 
3 Railway .. 
Budgets 
Bundi State 
Burma i 4 ae 
us Chamber of Commerce .. 
a House of Representatives 
> dadicial Department 
Pr Railways .. 
$5 Secretariat. . 
Sy States 


Tndia, 


C 


Calcutta Chess Society 

»  _inprovement. Trust. 

we  ARORE Oe, a 
“elendars, Indian 
Cambuy i 
Campaigns, Minor 
Cannda, Indians in (and Australia) 
Canadian Baptist Mission 

..  Presbytcrian Mission .. 
Cantonments (Amendment) Act 
Capital, New (of India) .. 


Index. 
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67 
486 
631 
584 
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837 
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370 
379 
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142 
638 
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302 
355 
11568 
24 
278 
817 
42 
428 
467 
a75 


Capitation Payments 
Caste Marks ie 
Canvery-Mettur Project. . 
Caves 

Census of India, 1931 
Central Asian Mission 

5 Board of Revenue 

Si Bureau of Irrigation 

ee Government 

He India Agency 

ee Provinces and Berar 

- Provinees and Berar Legislative 

Assembly 

bs Provinees Judicial De pt. 

* Provinces Secretariat .. 
Ceylon, India and. 

. and India General Mission 
Chamba ‘ is set a 
Chainber of Commerce, Bengal National 

of Commerce, Bengal 

re of Commerce, Bombay 

_ of Commerce, Burma 

i of Commerce, Calcutta, Fadian 

us of Commerce, Cocanada 

5, of Cotomerce, Indian (Lahore). 

se of Commerce of Indiz, Associ- 
ated 


» of Commerce, Titeenatonih: 
of Commerce, Karachi 
3 of Commerce, Madras 


» of Commerce, Maharashtra 
on of Commerce, Northern India. 
ie of Commerce, Punjab 
a of Conunerce, Southern India 
ee of Commerce, United  Pro- 
Vinces i a 
of Commerce, Upper India 
»  Aferchants’ (of United 
vinces) 
“ of Princes 
Chambers of Commerce .. ie ea 
» of Commerce, Federation of 
Indian 
Chamberlain Committee .. 
Chandernagore ... 
Chank Fisheries, Pearl and 
Chemical Society, Indian is 
Chemicals (Iinports) oh 
Chess Society, Calcutta .. mA 
Chhota-Udepur 
Chief Court of Oudh : 

,» Commissioners Provinces es 
Child Welfare Movement, Maternity and. 
Children in Western India, Society for 

the Protection of ie ee ‘ 
Children’s Aid Society .. 53 is 
Chitral... - sis a ee 


Pro- 
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401 
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Chittagong Port ae 
. Port (Amendment) Act 
Christa Seva Sangh 
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